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DEBATES IN THE SENATE 


LIST OF THE SENATORS. 
MAINE—Peleg Sprague, Ether Shepley. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE--Samuel Bell, Isaac Hill. 
MASSACHUSETTS-~--Nathaniel Silsbee, Daniel Webster. 
RHODE ISLAND—Nehemiah R. Knight, * Asher Rob- 
bins, * E. R. Potter. 
CONNECTICUT--Gideon Tomlinson, Nathan Smith. 
VERMONT—Samuel Prentiss, Benjamin Swift. 
NEW YORK—Silas Wright, N. P. Tallmadge. 
NEW JERSEY—T. Frelinghuysen, S. L., Southard. 
PENNSYLVANIA— William Wilkins, Samuel McKean. 
DELAWARE—John. M: Clayton, Arnold Naudain. 
MARYLAND —Ezekiel F. Chambers, Joseph Kent. 
VIRGINIA—Wm. C. Rives, John Tyler. 
NORTH CAROLINA—Bedford Brown, W. P. Mangum. 
SOUTH CAROLINA—J.C. Calhoun, William C. Pres- 
ton. Š 
GEORGIA —-John Forsyth, John- P. King. 
KENTUCKY—George M- Bibb, Henry Clay. 
TENNESSEE—Felix Grundy, Hugh L. White. 
OWLO—Thomas Ewing, ‘Thomas Morris. 
LOVISIANA—G. A. Waggaman, Alexander Porter. 
INDIANA-~Wm. Hendricks, John Tipton. 
MISSISSIPPI—Gcorge Poindexter, John Black. 
ILLINO[S—Hlias K. Kane, John M. Robinson. 
ALABAMA--William R. King, Gabriel Moore. 
MISSOURI—Thomas H. Benton, Lewis F. Linn. 


Monpvay, DECEMBER 2. 


At 120’clock, the PRESIDENT protem., the Hon. Huew 
L.. Warr, of Tennessee, in the absence of the Vice 
Presidént, called the Senate to order. 

The CHAIR presented the credentials of Extsua R. Pot- 
ren, elected a Senator from Rhode Island, for which State 
Asuen Ros trys had been previously elected, and had, in 
pursuance of: such election, taken his seat in the Senate; 
and also a certificate that the election of the said AsHEer 
Rosysrns was null and void; which documents were read. 


* Inthévase marked with an (*) the seat was claimed: by boho f) 
the gentlemen named. y 


` Vor. X.—1 


to the seat. 


The CHAIR then stated the fact of Mr. Ron3ins having. 
been returned as elected, and his credentials read at the 
last session, and left it to the Senate to determine on the 
course to be pursued as to the qualifying of either of | 
those gentlemen. . 

Mr. POINDEXTER rose and said, that it was not his in- 
tention to offer any opinion on the merits of the course 
which had been adopted by the State of Rhode Island, but 
merely to say, that it seemed to him to be a matter-of 
course that the Senator first elected, and whose creden- 
tials were presented at the last session of ‘the Senate, 
should be. permitted to approach the Chair and take the 
oath; and that the other gentleman, who contests the 
election of Mr. Rossıxs, should present his credentials 
either to the Committee on Elections or the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and that the Senate should afterwards re- 
ceive the report of that committee, and determine which 
of the gentlemen is duly. elected. - But he was not pre- 
pared at this time to question the election of the gentle- 
man whose. credentials were before the Senate at the last 
session, untila committee of the Senate should have decided 
that he was not fairly elected: He was not prepared at 
present to offer.an opinion on these points, but he thought 
that the Senator in his seat should approach and take the 
oath. 

He then moved that Mr. Ropar: 
oath. fet eee Leeda gk ects 

Mr. CLAY. suggested the propriety of making the col- 
lateral motion, that the credentials of Mr. Porrer be laid 
on the table. s ; 

On motion of Mr. POINDEXTER, it was then ordered 
that the credentials of Mr. Porrer do lie on the table. 

Mr. KING thought it would be ithe most proper coursé 
toleave both the gentlemen where they were, until it 
should be determined which was entitled to the seat. He 
adverted to the practice of the House, in referring cases 
of contested elections to the Committee on Elections, 
whose report had sometimes the effect of ousting the sit- 
ting member... As this was a novel case, he thought it 
would be better that neither of the individuals should be 
qualified until it should be determined who was entitled 
It might happen that. an important question 


s do take the customary 
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illegally admitted to a seat, the decision might be yitiated. 
He suggested that, for the present, the credentials of Mr. 
Rossixs should also lie on the table, and that neither 
should be qualified. 

Mr. CLAY admitted the delicacy of the question now 
presented to the Senate, but expressed a hope that it 
would be examined with a becoming firmness, and a reso- 
lution to act justly. At present, Rhode Island stood in 
the Senate with three representatives; and he was willing 
to admit that, if he had the power, there was no State in 
the Union to which he would be more ready to allow a 
triple representation. But the constitution prescribed a 
restriction, and she could only haye her two Senators. 
The Senator from Alabama had complained that it would 
be doing injustice to the State to admit her three Senators, 
and therefore he desired to limit her to one Senator. 
That would be a course in opposition to the rights of that 
State, and of every other State in the Union, because the 
State of Rhode Island had a right to her two voices on that 
floor, and on every question, and the Senator could not 
say that she should have but one. 

It was not only the right of Rhode Island, but of every 
State, to haye two voices on every question which could 
arise; and the first act of the Senate, by which the States 
could be secured in this right, was the verification of 
those who soe that body. It was the right, and 
the imperative duty of the Senate, to say who were to be 
the Senators, and who were the individuals to be asso- 
ciated in the performance of the important duties which 
devolved upon them. It was now the time to decide (not 
conclusively, he admitted) which were the tvo members 
from the State of Rhode Island to be admitted to their 
seats. The question would then come up, as to the ulti- 
mate right of either of the contesting members. On this 
question he was, perhaps, as well prepared to give his opin- 
jon now as at any time, having, by examination, made 
himself acquainted with the whole subject. But the pro- 
per course, at this time, was to determine who should 
have the temporary occupation of the seat which was con- 
tested. By the laws of Rhode Island, a time had been ap- 
pointed for the election of United States’ Senators; by the 
laws, that time had been fixed previous to the expiration 
of the term of the existing Senators; by the laws, the 
clection of Senator had taken place prior to the 4th ofl 
Marchi last; and, in conformity to these laws, Mr. Ronnixs 
had been elected, his credentials were certified, presented 
to the Senate, recognised, and recorded. So far, there- 
fore, every thing was conducted in conformity with the 
constitution and the laws of Rhode Island. In the month 
of October last, another session of the General Assembly 
of the State was held, and, without waiting to sec if the 
United States’ Senate would pronounce the election of Mr. 
Ronsrns valid, they pronounced itto be invalid; thus, by 
their own act, and without any consultation with the Unit- 
ed States’ Senate, declaring the first election null and void, 
and electing another Senator, who had now presented his 
credentials. ~The gentleman first elected, and who had 
the prima facie tight to “his seat, had, in conformity to 
daw, presented his credentials; his was the prior, and 
therefore “the valid deed; and therefore, in compliance 
with every law and usage, he ought to be admitted, But 
he desired it to be understood: that, in taking this course, 
he desired- to do nothing which would preclude to the 
other gentleman the privilege of a full investigation of his 
right. Me had used the term prima pÈ and he re- 
quested the Senate to lovk at the credentials presented 
by Mr. Porvsn, which admitted on their face the pre- 
vious election, the validity of. which it disputed, on the 
ground of some non-conformity to forms. Ife had, how- 
ever, risen only; without meaning to express any opinion 
as.to the ultimate right of cither of the members, to vote 


claiming the seat. 
be represented by the Senator she had duly elected— 
he would not say who that was; it might be this gen- 
tleman, or it might be the other. 
be well; as it was a novel case, to refer it to a select com- 
mittee; and whenever the report of that committee should 
be submitted, he would be prepared to say which of the 
gentlemen was, in his opinion, entitled to the seat. 

If the State was to be deprived ofa Senator, it was the 
fault of the State herself. He was prepared to give her 
all she was entided to, but no more. She was entitled to 
her representatives on this floor who were constitutionally 
elected. But who were they? There was no dispute as 
to one of the Senators of the State. As to the other, 
whose credentials were presented at. the last session, his 
claims were contested. His credentials were, it was true, 
presented last session, in the common form, and were 
received without any examination, as was usual. In this 
way it was impossible to know the authenticity of any cre- 
dentials. ‘They were received by the Senate as a matter 
of course, and no one could be prepared to say whether 
documents presented in this manner were genuine or 
forged. He referred to the practice of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in cases of contested elections, and stated that 
there an individual, whose right was contested, did not 
take his seat until he had established it. With the gen- 
tleman first elected he had the pleasure of an intimate 
acquaintance, and, if his right to the seat should be de- 
clared valid, he should be glad to continue that intercourse, 
He was not prepared, however, at this moment, to go into 
an argument on the question whether, under the consti- 
tution, laws, and usages of Rhode Island, that gentleman 
was duly elected or not. If the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky was prepared to go into the question, he would 
confess that he was not ready to say who was the. proper 
person to be qualified. He hoped there would be no 
precipitancy, but that the subject would be referred to a 
select committee for examination. 

Mr. CHAMBERS observed that the Senate was per- 
haps placed in rather a delicate situation, and should, 
therefore, do no act to the prejudice of those who, like 
himself, had not given the subject a sufficient examination 
to enable them to come to a correct conclusion. The re- 
mark was certainly true that the State of Rhode Island 
was entitled to be at once properly represented on that 
floor; anda case had been put by the Senator from Ala- 
bama, by which she might be prevented from having 
more than one voice; but this, Mr.C. said, could not be in 
consequence of any act of the Senate. Other cases might 
arise which would leave to a State but one Senator to 
represent her; a death ora resignation would create a 
vacancy which could only be filled by the constitutional 
mode of election; but in such cases the Senate of the 
United States could not inthe slightest degree be culpa- 
ble. Was the Senator from Alabama prepared to say that 
the State of Rhode Island should not be properly repre- 
sented on that floor, because the question of right tò one 
of her seats was still undecided? For bis part; Mr. C. 
said he was not prepared to come to any such: decision. 
If there were no parallel case precisely similar to the pre- 
sent, there were certainly some plain Jandmarks by 
which their course might be guided. There were analo- 
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podies; ahd it tad’been uniformly settled,.in all contest 
ed-elections, that! the party. having the priority of claim 
held his seat until -hisright was:contested, and a decision 
“had ‘against him.* But the gentleman from Alabama con- 
‘tends, said Mr.C; that’ in: that.event the. proceedings of 
that body might be vitiated: -If this doctrine could: be 
maintained, Mr. ©. admitted that the argument was entitled 
“tosome weight. ; Reh, Wais 

Bút: could (asked ‘Mr. C.) any measure be. carried 

through the Senate, that could possibly be jeopardized by 
allowing the Senator first elected to retain his seat? We 
have no rights, said Mr. C., that we have not in common 
withthe House. - Have there not been cases of contested 
elections, and has‘any law ever been rendered inoperative 
because'the member first returned, and whose seat had 
been subsequently vacated, had voted. for or against it? 
Would the President, in the plenitude of his power, veto 
a law so-passed? It was incident to all legislative bodies 
similarly constituted with ours, to have such questions be- 
fore them, and the course of proceeding in them was the 
only plain and obvious one that- had hitherto always been 
pursued. Without meaning, in the slightest degree, to 
prejudice ‘the rights: of the gentleman who claimed the 
seat to which Mr. Roanins had first been elected, Mr. 
C. held it to be perfectly right and’ proper to give to Mr: 
Roantns the contested seat, untila proper investigation 
should decide to whomit belonged. He had risen, he said, 
inerely to call the attention of the Senate to analogous 
cases, without intending to express any opinion as to which 
of the gentlemen had ultimately the strongest claim to 
the seat. No difficulty could possibly arise by giving the 
seat to the gentleman first elected, until the decision should 
be made; and in any event he was satisfied that the State 
of Rhode Island would be ably and faithfully repre- 
sented. : 

Mr. KING said a parallel case had been already before 
the Senate. In 1825, Mr. Lanman brought his credentials 
from the Governor of Connecticut, as a Senator from that 
State. They were read, and, on.a motion of Mr. Holmes, 
of Maine, that he should be qualified and. take his seat in 
the Senate, a debate. ensued. On motion of Mr. Van 


Buren, Mr. Lanman had leave to be heard-at the bar of 


the Senate, in relation to his right toa seat. The ques- 
tion was referred to a committee, and Mr. Eaton made an 
unfavorable report. The Legislature of Connecticut had 
adjourned when the appointment was made, and the Go- 
vernor had no authority to make the appointment. The 
Senate refused to receive him as a member. 

Mr. KANE said that he wanted time for the further 
consideration of the subject. He did not admit that the 
question before them wasan unimportant one. What was 
that question? ‘Two individuals had presented certificates, 
alike valid, claiming seats- in that body; and it was for the 
Senate to decide which party was entitled to admission. 
No contest of this character had ever arisen in that body. 
It was not a case where one member had brought a regu- 
lar certificate of election, entitling him to hold his seat as 
matter of course until that certificate should be set aside; 
but it was a case in which two individuals had’ brought 
certificates, both claiming to be valid; and it was for the 
Senate to decide upon the characters of these certificates. 
“The case was a new one, and it was of the utmost im- 
portance to the interests of Rhode Island and of the 
Union ‘that it should be fairly and deliberately met by 
the Senate: : 

The main argument of some of the gentlemen who 
had preceded him had been the right of Rhode Island to 
be represented in that body. No-one questioned this 
right; butit seemed tohim that such right would not be 
of much value to Rhode Island, if the Senate were to 
decide, in this summary way, who should be her repre- 
sentative. The certificates of the two members, given 


that the second was of no importance? 


nder the authority of the State, were both fairly before 
he Senate... Should the Senate at onté' proceed to. say 
Should. they be so 
kind to Rhode Island as to take the appointment of her 
Senator-out of her hands, and to say that, when she de- 
clared the first election null and void, she had madea 
false declaration? This was a point. involving the sove- 
reignty of the States; and the Senate had been termed 
<<the masters of the States.” It became them, ‘then, to 
consider this point with all the attention and deliberation 
which its importance demanded. He: would- not. detain 
the Senate with an argument ‘at'that time. “The subject 
was new to him, and, under the circumstances, he asked 
time. He therefore moved to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the subject. The motion for postponement 
was lost; yeas:16, nays 17. : 

Mr. CLAY said he would add but a few words ‘to.what 
he had ‘already said upon the subject. He did not’ súp- 
pose that the opinion he had expressed with regard (to 
the duty of the Senate would subject him to the imputa- 
tion of improper motiye. The subject was one which 
all knew would come before the Senate. Senators hada 
right to form their opinions; and he had consequently 
looked into the subject, and formed one for himself. But 
he had expressed no opinion with. regard to the question 
between the two individuals claiming seats in that body. 
He had only expressed his opinion with regard to what 
he conceived ought to be the course of the Senate at the 

resent time. Nothing was clearer than that the State of 
Rhode Island, by the constitution, was entitled to two re- 
presentatives in that body. It was equally clear that, 
when she had appointed her Senators, her right, for 
the time being, ceased; her jurisdiction over the Senate 
passed from her, and she was without power, until the 
constitutional period for her again to exercise her right of 
appointment should recur. ‘To illustrate this position, he 
would ask, who was the representative of Rhode Island 
from the 4th of March, the date of Mr. Ronains’s ap- 
pointment, until October, the date of Mr.Porrer’s claim? 
Supposing the Senate had convened on the 5th of March, 
as would have been the case had the present Executive 
lost his election, who then would the Senate:have. been 
hound. to: receive .as.the Senator from Rhode. Island? 
There could have been no:doubt. Again: supposing, at 
any time between the 4th of March and October, the 
Senate had been convened on some extraordinary. occa- 
sion; would there have been any doubt in this case? He 
would make still another supposition, Supposing Rhode 
Island had not elected a third Senator; there would then 
have been no doubt with regard to the. validity of the 
credentials presented by Mr. Ronuins. Where, then, 
was the difficulty with regard to the present duty of the 
Senate? They were, most plainly, bound to act, with re- 
ference to the candidate holding. the regular certificate, 
as they would have acted had.cireumstances permitted him 
to have presented his certificate earlier. 

He admitted that the present was an important case. 
There had been cases in which Senators had been, request- 
ed to resign; there had: been cases of instruction; ‘and 
there had been cases where Legislatures had declared 
that Senators did not express the will of their constitu- 
ents; but this was the first case where a Legislature, 
having exhausted its constitutional power to choose. a 
Senator, had attempted, at the expiration of a half or a 
third of a year, to choose another. It was, indeed, an im- 
portant question; one involving the constitutional rights 
of the Senate. The Senators were elected, to remain 
there during their constitutional terms, and that body was 
thus removed, in part, from the influence of temporary 
changes in the popular opinion. But if it were permitted 
to the Legislature of Rhode Island to. disregard the elec- 
tion of Mr. Ronarns, then, should there be a re-action in 


that Legislature, a fourth Senator might be sent. It was, 
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indeed, an important question, how far the Senate should 
lend itself to support changes of this character? But this 
was not the question before the Senate. The true ques- 
tion was, should the Senate proceed to receive the Sena- 
tor elect from Rhode Island? Two Senators presented 
their credentials, both documents duly authenticated, but 
one possessing priority of date. Was the circumstance of 
priority of no importance? He eonsidered it a matter 
decisive. ‘The State had elected—she had fairly chosen 
her Senator. Afterwards, it appears, some mistake was 
imputed, and a new election had. Fet the Senate take 
the Senator they would have been bound to receive 
on the 5th of March, and then inquire into the error, if 
one it were, subsequently detected. Such was his view, 
and le had obtained it without resorting to any other me- 
dium of investigation than that of common sense. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN observed, that he did not feel 
the embarrassment which had been: expressed by the 
member from Illinois, and he would assign the reason. 
The gentleman was embarrassed by the fact that two 
Senators had been presented with conflicting appoint- 
ments; but it was the business of the Senate to decide on 
the legality of any and every appointment to a seat among 
them; and the views of the gentleman were therefore not 
authorized’ by the constitution. [Here Mr. KANE ex- 
plained that he was embarrassed for the want of a know- 
ledge of the constitution of Rhode Istand.] Mr. F.said, the 
Legislature of Rhode Island were not called upon to decide 
the merits of an appointment. Mr. Ronis had appeared 
at the last session, his credentials were read and filed on the 
records of the Senate, and the Senate had settled the ques- 
tion of his eleetion; but, in the intermediate time, the Legis- 
lature of Rhode Island had assumed the province of the Unit- 
ed States’ Senate, and had declared the seat vacant. It was 
the business of each House of Congress to decide on the 
qualifications of its members; and the Senate having settled 
the point in the present instance, there could be no va- 
cancy until that decision should be reversed by the same 
body. The State Legislature had exceeded their func- 
tions; it was not ir the power of a Legislature to vacate 
a seat in the United States’ Senate; the constitution had 
taken it out of their reach, and had reserved it to the 
Senate. The Senate should regard it as a question of 
qualifications, and, until that should be decided, there 
could be no doubt that the first elected was entitled to 
the scat. If it were “not sö, the constitution wasa dead 
letter. The vacancy could occur only by the aetion of 
the Senate; the State Legislature could not step between 
them and the question; the matter was placed beyond the 
reach of State political collisions, 

Mr. F. had one word to say in regard to Mr. Lanman. 
His rejection was made on the Senate’s own motion; there 
was no petition, no representation, no remonstrance, pre- 
sented on the subject, ‘The appointment wasso clearly void, 
that the Senate saw itat once, and acted accordingly. But 
the admission of Mr. Ronarns corresponded with the au- 
thority of the State, and bis scat could be vacated only 
by the Senate’s authority. 

Mr, WRIGHT, of New York, regretted extremely to 
see such a question as the present before the House. He was 
almost wholly ignorant of the nature of the case, and of the 
peculiar laws by which Rhode Island was governed. He 
wished to know whether he- was to be called upon to pro- 
nounce upon a preliminary or upon a definitive measure-— 
upon the propriety of electing, or upon the election of either 
of the contending candidates. He must confess that the 
conduct of the Legislature of Rhode Island appeared to 
him a little extraordinary. ‘They send to the Senate of 
the United States a Senator, whom they declare, by the 
certificate granted him, to have been duly elected; and, 
at a subsequent session, they send another, declaring their 
previous election to be null and void. Had the Legisla- 
ture of Rhode Island the power to do this—to decide at 


alk upon this question? Had they not, 
by the election of Mr. Ronurns, referred the matter to a 
higher tribunal than themselves, that of the Senate of the 
United States, which was now alone able to decide upon 
the case? He again expressed himself to be ignorant of the 
entire merits of the question; he had never seen the statute 
of Rhode Island, and hoped he should not be called spon 
to give his vote until he had acquired the necessary infor- 


the case in any State, nor in the United States. 
of the Legislature were binding; and courts only, or the 
Senate of the United States, could deelare them void. 
The gentleman from New York had said that the latter 
choice of a Senator was of more forse than the former; 


on the contrary» 


mation. He would conclude by moving that they be re- 
ferred to a committee of inquiry. ; 

Mr. EWING said, the question was an important one; 
and the true question was, whether the vacancy was filled 


prima facie, not whether it was filled properly. And if it 


was filled, what was the evidence? 3 was nothing short 


of a certificate from the Governor of the State, forwarded 


to the Senate, at the proper time and in the usual manner, 


and now placed among its records. If, then, this evidence 
was received in the propertime and manner, what was the 
objection? Who was to determine on the constitutionality 
of an act not subject to the decision of the Legislature? 


A Legislature could repeal and modify its own acts; but 


one Legislature had no right to pronounce on the con- 
stitutionality of the acts of a preceding Legislature, except 


when the whole power wasconferred upon it, whieh was not 
The acts 


but if their power to act had expired, it was of no force 
at all. The mere fact that a legal choice had been made, 
which gentlemen had not denied, took it from the power 
of a subsequent Legislature to elect another; and such an 
eleetion would, of course, be nugatory. ‘The subject was 


indeed worthy of investigation, and he was ready to in- 
vestigate. 


Mr. BIBB could not have believed that such a case 
would ever have been brought before that House—could 


ever, from the very constitution of the United States, 
have arisen. 


He felt surprised at the astuteness of the 
human mind, and at the aptitude which it at the same 
time possessed of creating difficulties where none existed. 


The constitution declared that two Senators should be 
sent from every State; one Senator from Rhode Island 


already sat in that House, and Mr. Roszins had beem 
appointed by the Legislature of Rhode Island to fill. the 
remaining vaeaney. ‘he same Legislature, however, bas 
since sent another candidate—had presented the House 
with two certificates. He did not here recognise the mat- 
ter asa contested election; the House had, in the present 
stage of proceedings, nothing to do with such a subject. 
Whether Mr. Ronnuins had been duly elected or not, was 
not here the question. He (Mr. B.) was perfectly un- 
biassed; he had not been able to bestow much attention 
upon the subject; would willingly have postponed the 
consideration of the subject until to-morrow. He was, 
however, called upon to perform a duty instanter, and, 
even under such circumstances, he had no hesitation in 
saying that none other than Mr. Ronarns could be elected. 
He had formed no previous judgment upon the subject, 
excepting as regarded the two certificates, and the light in 
which such a matter was viewed by the constitution. Mr. 
Ronzrns’s certificate was unexceptionable; but the next 
certificate told them that the Senate of Rhode Island, in 
electing that gentleman, had neglected to comply with a 
certain act, and had in other respects acted prematurely; 
that Mr. Rozrins’s election was therefore null and void, 
and that they had subsequently chosen another gentleman. 
The Legislature of Rhode Island undertook to decide the 
matter! Did it belong to the Legislature of Rhode Island 
todo this? The constitution says not; but the right of 
decision rested with the members of this House. Mr. Por- 
TER’s certificate acknowledged that Mr. Ronrins was 
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elected, but. prematurely. Were members to acknow- 
ledge the right of Rhode Island to decide upon this sub- 
ject or not? If they did not, there was nothing to pre- 
vent Mr. Rossixs from taking his seat amongst them. 
He (Mr. B.) never expected that a contested election 
could have made its way into the House. Had he to make 
arule—to begin again de novo—he would propose that 
neither gentleman should be elected until the matter had 
been decided. Mr. Lanman’s case had been cited, but it 
was totally different from the one before the House. The 
Governor had thought fit to appoint Mr. Lanman to a va- 
eancy which would occur, not one which had occurred. 
His (the Governor’s) act was consequently declared void. 
He (Mr. B.) hoped that those who voted upon the pre- 
sent, should not be considered disqualified to express their 
opinion upon any subsequent occasion. 

Mr. BENTON little expected to hear such a debate as 
that to which he had just listened. He knew something, 
it is true, of the matter from current report, but had not 
looked deeply into it, and did not expect to have been 
called upon to-day to say a single word upon the subject. 
Yet the whole had been gone into, and members had re- 
fused to permit the matter to lie over even fora few days. 
He had little regard for precedents; no man, in fact, de- 
spised them more than himself; he considered that they 


were the bane of this country and England; but that if 


ever there was a precedent, the case of Mr. Lanman was 
one as connected with the subject before the House. 

Mr. B. continued, and contended that from the circum- 
stances attending this election, they were called upon to 
suspend their decision until the facts of the case were 
more fully explained and known. ‘The Legislature had 
several times refused to go into an election, and yet, at 
last, with the knowledge that there would be a change 
of parties, had gone into the election. Putting, then, 
these decisions against their own power, together with the 
solemn decision against it, which they had heard, were 
they not to wait one day-~would there not another sun 
rise upon them—would they not wait until to-morrow, to 
find out what were really the facts of the case? He hoped 
that he knew his place too well to read as authority what 
was not properly such to the Senate; but, with that paper 
which he held in his hand, he would undertake to suppose 
that the facts were as he had stated. Would they not al- 
low themselves till to-morrow to ascertain if they were 
so or not? Doubtless, his supposition might be injurious 
to one or both sides, and he had not had the most remote 
idea of expressing these opinions; nor should he have 
done so, had he not been driven into it by the course which 
things had taken. Mr. B. concluded by moving that a 
select committee of five be appointed to investigate the 
matter, and report upon it to the Senate. He would fur- 
ther ask not to be appointed a member of such committee, 
having expressed the opinions he had done upon the 
case. 

Mr. MANGUM inquired if the motion was in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tem. decided that it was. 

Mr. POINDEXTER wished to be informed if the 
motion of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Brwroy] in- 
cluded an investigation into the credentials of Mr. Porren 
as well as those of Mr. Ronuins? 

Mr. BENTON replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said he should conceive, then, that 


the motion was not order, inasmuch as the credentials of 


Mr. Porrer had already been laid upon the table. 

Mr. MANGUM wished briefly to express his opinion on 
the subject before the Senate. Much had been said as to 
the disrespect which would be shown to Rhode Island, if 
either Senator were permitted to sit; or, if they would 
not permit the Senator who presented his credentials last 
session to sit, Whenever, on an election, the question had 
presented itself as to which of two or more had the right 
to sit, usage had been that he who produced prima facie 


evidence of having been elected should be permitted to 
sit; the matter was then referred to a committee, upon 
whose report the Senate acted and decided. He thought 
that in this case one. of the parties ought to be permitted 
to sit. It would be immaterial, then, whether the Senate 
proceeded at once toact on the prima facie evidence itself, 
or referred the subject, as usual, to a committee; the 
latter, however, was the customary mode of procedure. 
The whole question then was, is there any prima fucie 
evidence? That there was such evidence, was, in his 
opinion, perfectly clear. What was the action in ordinary 
cases? A certificate was received from a State declaring 
a certain party duly elected. Why was that certificate 
received as evidence of the fact? Because there were 
certain seals appended thereto, expressly designed to au- 
thenticate whatever they were altached to. Those seals 
were appended to the credentials inthis case. The elec- 
tion was stated to have taken place in the usual time and 
manner of elections for Senators in Rhode Island. On the 
face of the election, it was a good one. 

The view taken of the matter by one of the Senators 
from Kentucky appeared to him unanswerable: that ifthe 
Senate had sat after the 5th of March, there could have 
been no dispute on the subject. What, he would ask, 
was prima facie evidence? It was evidence being what it 
purports to be. The credentials in thiscase were of that 
character. The Legislature of Rhode Island had endea- 
vored to avoid this. But though he thought that Legis- 
Jature was not the proper tribunal to adjudicate this 
matter, he could not agree, if the Senate should think 
that Mr. Rossıys had not a right to a seat on that floor, 
that from thence it must necessarily follow that Mr. Porr- 
TER’s election was not good. If the Senate, on examina- 
tion, should be of opinion that the first election was void, he 
could not see why the Legislature of Rhode Island, who 
had acted on the same opinion, should not be sustained in 
their election of Mr. Porren. As to the question of 
prima fucie evidence, however, there could be no dispute. 
He believed, from the plain language of the constitution, 
that Rhode Island had nota right to act definitively on the 
matter; if she did so, it was at her peril. Her legisla- 
tion had no weight with them; but if subsequent events 
should sustain her in the course she had pursued in pro- 
nouncing the first election void, he thought it did not fol- 
low that the person last elected should not take his seat. 
Mr. M. said, he regretted that it had been thought’ neces- 
sary then to enter into the subject, with such an imperfect 
and mangled view of facts before them. He was indif- 
ferent whether the matter was referred to the usual com- 
mittee, or to a select committee. Whatever might be his 
personal feelings on the subject, they would haveno in- 
fluence on his determination. The whole matter in dispute 
was as to the organization of the body; and there was high 
authority for believing that it was properly organized. He 
thought that they ought to consider the first certificate as 
good until they had further evidence. 

Mr. POINDEXTER observed, that he hada few words 
to say in regard to the constitution of the United States, 
It gave the Senate power to judge with regard to the elec- 
tion of its own members. The State Legislatures were in- 
competent to decide. When testimony had been given 
that the Legislature had previously elected a Senator, 
until there was some action of the Senate on the certificate 
there was nothing further subject to the Legislature; their 
power wasspent, and to resuscitate it required the action 
of the Senate of the United States. He concurred with 
the Senator from Kentucky, that any act of the Legisla- 
tures, till the United States’ Senate had decided, was nuga- 
tory. Two gentlemen had been presented for a seat 
in the Senate; one had been chosen; his credentials had 
been received and put on the journals of the Senate; a 
change of politics had taken place in the State; a new 
trial had been made, and a verdict obtained to set aside 
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the preceding election. If such acourse of things were 
permitted, there would be no end to the mischief it would 
occasion; every fluctuation in the state of parties might 
produce anew Senator: if we receive one, the Legislature 
may vacate his seat, and another, and another, without 
end. The rule was founded on common sense, that when 
a Legislature had acted, its power was spent, and not re- 
suscitated till the Senate had declared that act null and 
void. [Here Mr. P. read the constitution on the subject.] 
He made a supposition, that a Senator had been elected 
under thirty years ofage, contrary to the constitution; and 
asked whether in that case. it would be competent for the 
Legislature to vacate the seat? The proper course would 
be to memorialize the United States’ Senate, stating that 
the member elect was in his political minority; and when 
the Senate had determined the question, let them declare 
so, and notify the Legislature to make a new appointment. 
Or, if the Senator clect had not been nine years a citizen 
of the United States, or was not a citizen of the State, 
but should present his credentials in due form of law, 
could the Senate refuse to administer the oath, because a 
subsequent Legislature had determined that he was not 
qualified? The member whose credentials had been 
brought forward and accepted was the sitting member, 
even admitting that he were under thirty, or not a citizen 
of the State, till the Senate had determined these points; 
‘they were subjects of investigation, and it was right that 
they should be investigated; but, till that was done, there 
was no power to deprive him of his seat; it was not even 
in the power of the Senate to take his seat from him. He 
thought it unnecessary to inquire into his legal right to his 
seat, till a committee should report; and then, if it ap- 
peared that (he member was improperly chosen, he should 
vote that his seat should be vacated. 

Mr. CHAMBERS moved to lay the motion on the table; 
but, after remarks andinquiries by several Senators, he 
withdrew his motion. 

The question was then taken on Me. Bewrow’s motion 
to refer the whole subject to a special committee, and de- 
cided inthe negative, as follows: ; 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Grundy, Hill, Kane, 
King, Morris, Rives, Robinson, Shepley, Tallmadge, Tip- 
ton, White, Wilkins, Wright--15. 

NAYS-—Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Chambers,: Clay, Ewing, 
Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Kent; Knight, Mangum, Moore, 
Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Silsbee, Smith, Swift, 
Tomlinson, Tyler--19. 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. 
Poinpexren, and decided in the affirmative. 

Mr, Rownins then took the oath. 

Mr. BENTON, of Missouri, submitted a résolution pro- 
posing the usual mourning in honor of the memory of 
Hon. R. A. Bucwnrn, late a Senator from Missouri; which 
was read and agreed to. 

Mr. CLAY then rose and said, that the adoption of 
this resolution reminded him of a severe loss which the 
public and he himself had sustained since the last session, 
and concerning which he did not'now deem himself qualified 
to speak. He felt regret that the gentleman had not been 
able yet to take his seat, on whom it would more properly 
have devolved to submit the motion which henow proposed 
to offer. He desired to call the attention of the Senate to {2nd 1,500 copies of the documents, were ordered to be 
the melancholy death of a member of this body, who had j Printed: 
been sumone’ aiy anes ey last met together, under RHODE ISLAND SENATORS. 
circumstances of the most distressing nature. He wasa| Mr. S. WRIGHT offere ing 3 ‘on: 
man who possessed the rare quality of making a favorable| Resolved, That the i or ies anak of 
impression on all persons who knew him, and whojthe State of Rhode Island, now upon the ble “of the 
never failed, on acquaintance, to conciliate the esteem | Senate, showing the appointment of Exisiva Re Porven ‘ 
both of friends and of opponents; for whenever he fought, la Senator to represent that State in the Senate f the 
he fought manfully, but always afterwards cherished the| United States, be referred to a select committee of fi < 
kindest feelings towards those who had been his adversa- | Senators, to inquire and reportupon the claini of ibe said 
ries. During the last summer, perhaps all the members| Exisua R. Porter to the seat in the’ Senate now occupied 
of the Senate had had reason to regret some bereayements, by the Hon. Asyer Rossins. p 


and none more than himself. In the course of it, a pes- 
tilential disease had traversed his neighborhood, and swept 
off many valuable citizens, among whom he numbered 
some of his oldest friends and acquaintances. So it had 
been in other parts of the country; but, amidst all this 
desolation, there had occurred no instance of individual 
loss more afficting to him, nor more to be lamented on 
the public account, than that of the Senator from Loui- 
sana. 

With feelings oppressed with pain, he rose.to ask ‘the 
Senate to adopt a resolution similar to that which had just 
been agreed to, in reference to the late Senator Jounsron. 
No man in the country had attended more ardently and 
more faithfully to his public duties, or had brought to 
their discharge a more clear, enlightened, and determined. 
judgment. No man ever more happily united blandness 
and affability with firmness and decision. None could be 
more true and faithful to friends, nor more courteous and 
respectful towards opponents. This expression, he hoped, 
would be permitted from a heart which had bled profusely 
when the tidings of this afflicting event reached him, 
amidst the wrecks which the pestilence had scattered 
around him. 

He had not expected to be called on to offer this reso- 
lution, but he trusted that it would be received, and unan- 
imously agreed to. i 

Mr. C. then submitted his resolution, which was unan- 
imously agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. KING, 

Resolved, That a message be sent to the House of Re- 
presentatives to inform that body that a quorum of the 
Senate has assembled, and that they are ready to proceed 
to business. 

On motion of Mr. GRUNDY, 

Resolved, ‘That a committee be appointed by the Senate, 
to join such committee as may be appointed by the House 
of Representatives, to wait on the President of the Uni- 
ted States, andinform him that Congress have assembled, 
and are ready to receive any communication he may be 
pleased to make. R . 

On motion of Mr. KNIGHT, the usual resolution order- 
ing the Senators to be furnished with the customary sup- + 
ply of newspapers was adopted. 

Adjourned till 12 to-morrow. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3, : 


The annual message was received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by Mr. A. J. Donelson, his 
Secretary; which having keen read, 5,000 extra copies of 
the message, and 1,500 of the accompanying documents, 
were ordered to be printed for the use of the Senate. 

Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 4. 
GOVERNMENT DEPOSITES. ` 
The CHAIR laid before the Senate a report from the 
Secretary of the Treasury concerning the removal of the 
public deposites from the United States Bank and its 
branches. [See Appendix.] 
On motion of Mr. GRUNDY, 5,000 copies ofthe report, 
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Mr. WRIGHT said he was not sufficiently conversant 
with the rules of the Senate to determine if the resolution 
was required to lie for a day on the table, or whether it 
would now be taken up for consideration. 


The CHAIR replied that it was the usual practice of 


the Senate for resolutions to Jie over for a day; but, as 
this resolution had reference to papers which were lying 
on the table of the Senate, he considered that it did not 
come within the rule, and that it would come up now for 
consideration. 

Mr. CLAY then expressed a hope. that the resolution 
should lie on the table until to-morrow. He adverted to 
the rule of the Senate which required that the appoint- 


ment of committees should be made by the President of 


the Senate. That officer was not now in the chair. He 
had no doubt that good reasons could be shown for his 
absence. Buta time might come when the Senate might 
be deprived of the proper appointment of their commit- 
tees, by the intentional absence of the Vice President, 
and the devolyement of this important duty on his tempo- 
rary substitute. He did not know that there was any such 
intention in the present instance; but, if it were permit- 
ted to grow into a practice to appoint the committees in 
the absence of the Vice President, the exception might 
become the rule, and the rule the exception. Unless the 


President of the Senate should arrive shortly, the duty of 


appointing the standing committees would devolve on the 
gentleman who is the temporary occupant of the chair. 
This was a consideration of great importance; and al- 
though he had as much confidence in that gentleman as 
in any other who would fill the chair, there might be 
some cases in which his fitness for the duties imposed on 
him might not be equal to that of the Vice President him- 
self. But, in the present case, he thought that the Se- 
nate ought to appoint the committees themselves. This 
was due to the dignity of the State of Rhode Island her- 
self, as well as to the intrinsic importance of a case involy- 
ing a contested election. Some reflection on the subject 
was certainly necessary, and he wished the resolution to 
lie on the table until to-morrow, till the proper course 
of proceeding should be determined. 

He then moved to Jay the resolution on the table, but 
withdrew the motion at the instance of 

Mt. KING, of Alabama, who stated that the Senator 
from Kentucky had mistaken the operation of the rule. 
The select committees were not appointed by the pre- 
siding oflicer, but were elected by the Senate, unless 
otherwise ordered by unanimous consent. In reference 
to the appointment of the standing committees, if any evil 
was likely to avise from the absence of the Vicc President, 
the Senator from Kentucky could hereafter take any 
course he pleased. In this instance, bowever, the com- 
mittee would be created by election of the Senate, and 
therefore the objection of the gentleman would not apply. 
It was important that the Senate should act immediately 
in reference to the State of South Carolina—be begged 
pardon, he meant Rhode Island. 

Mr. SPRAGUE, asked for the reading of the rule of 
the Senate which prescribes that the appointment of the 
committees shall be made by the President, and remarked 
that, as the language was general, unless the rule had 
been altered by some subsequent action of the Senate, 
the appointment of this committee would be made by the 
presiding officer. He knew that it had been a practice for 
the Senate to elect select committees when the President 
was in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro fem. stated that it had been the 
practice, since he had occupied the chair, to make no dis- 
tinction between the modes of appointing the standing and 
the select committees. Both bad been appointed by the 
Chair. 

Mr. KING made a brief reply concerning the practice 
of the Senate, with a view to sustain his former view. 


Mr. CLAY rejoined. He was a matter-of-fact man; and 
he preferred to guide himself by facts, rather than by 
mere speculative lights. The Chair had stated that it had 
been customary for him to appoint both the standing and 
the select committees. He was unwilling to protract dis- 
cussion; and if the gentleman who had submitted the 
resolution would agree so to modify its phraseology, as to 
make it requisite that the committee should be elected by 
the Senate, he would withdraw his objection to its imme- 
diate consideration. 

Mr. WRIGHT said, that when he had offered his resolu- 
tion, he expected that the committee would be appointed 
by the Senate; and, if the gentleman from Kentucky 
would make an insertion of the amendment to that effect, 
he would pledge himself to make no objection to it. He 
had no desire to be a member of the committee, for it 
must be obvious to every gentleman that the investigation 
would be of a very unpleasant character. 

Mr. CLAY declined putting his suggestion in the shape 
of an amendment; but, if the mover would modify | his 
resolution, he would no longer object to its being taken 
up and acted on. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he had no objection to make the 
modification. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem. corrected the construction of 
the rule made by the Senator from Alabama. The rule 
had been changed, and no distinction was made between 
the appointment of the standing and the select com- 
mittees. On this principle the Chair bad acted during 
the last session. 

Mr. WRIGHT then again rose, and said he desired it to 
be understood that he had not intended to change the form 
of the resolution himself; but if an amendment should be 
moved, he would not object to it. 

Mr. CLAY then moved to lay the resolution on the 
table, which was agreed to without a division. 


Tnonsvay, DECEMBER 5. 
VETO OF THE LAND BILL. 


A message was received from the President of the Uni- 
ted States, enclosing a communication of the reasons 
which had induced him to refuse his assent to the bill of 
the last session, authorizing an appropriation, for a limited 
time, of the proceeds of the public lands. [See Appendix.] 
The message having becn read, 

Mr. CLAY rose and stated that this measure had been 
first introduced into Congress at the session before the 
last, under circumstances which must be within the recol- 
lection of every member of the Senate. Its object was to 
dispose of the proceeds of the public Jands for a limited 
time. The subject had been greatly discussed, not only 
in Congress, but throughout the country. The principles 
and provisions of the bill were well and generally under- 
stood. ‘The subject had attracted the attention of the 
Chief Magistrate himself, and this bill was made the sub- 
ject of commentary in his message at the commencement 
of the last session of Congress. It must, therefore, be 
considered as a subject perfectly well understood by the 
President; for it was not to be supposed that he would have 
commented upon it, and recommended it to the attention 
of Congress, if it had not been understood. During the 
last session, this bill, which had previously been before 
the House, was introduced in this body, and was passed, 
and sent to the other House, whence it was returned with 
a slight amendment, taking away the discretion which had 
been vested iu the State Legislatures as to the disposal of the 
proceeds. This bill, which had been before Congress the 
session before the last, which had passed at the last session, 
having been before the country fora whole year when it 
passed the two Houses, was placed before the Execu- 
tive, with a number of other measures, just before the 
close of the last Congress. As the subject had been be- 
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fore the President for consideration so long previous to 
the passage of the bill, and he had reflected upon it, it 
was not to have been expected that he would take advan- 
tare of the shortness of the session to retain the bill until 
this time. Yet such had been the fact, and, a proceeding 
had taken place which was unprecedented and alarming, 
and which, unless the people of this country were lost to 
all sense of what was due to the legislative branch of the 
Government, to themselves, and to those principles of 
liberty which had been transmitted to them from the re- 
volution, they would not tolerate. It was at least due to 
the Legislature that the President should have sent a few 
lines, courteously informing them that, when his own mind 
was made up, he would communicate the result. But, 
without deigning to make known his intention, or to im- 
part the reasons which influenced him, he despotically 
kept silence, and retained the bill. Mr. C. begged leave 
to congratulate the Senate on the return of the bill. The 
question which now presented itself was, whether the bill 
was dead, in consequence of the non-action of the Presi- 
dent, or whether it had become an existing law. fe was 
not now about to discuss that question; but he had felt 
himself called on to make a few observations on this ex- 
traordinary course, and to say that it was due to Congress, 
to the people, and to the Executive himself, to have in- 
formed the last Congress in reference to this subject, con- 
cerning which he must have made up his mind. He would 
now move to lay this bill on the table, and would after- 
wards give notice of a day when he should ask leave to 


bring ina bill in order to submit it again to the action of 


the Senate. 


Mr. KANE wished to know if it was the intention of 


the Senator from Kentucky that the bill should lie perma- 
neotly on the table, or only to be called up at an early 
ay. 

Mr, CLAY replied that the only alternative was to 
consider the bill as defunct, or as an existing law. If the 
gentleman from Ilinois could point out any other course, 
he had read some clause in the constitution which he (Mr. 
C.) bad never yet been so fortunate as to find. 

Mr. BENTON said he would wish to make a remark; 
and, if he was precluded by the pressing of this question, 
he would find some other opportunity of making it. 

‘The question was then taken on the motion to lay the 
pJ upon the table, and decided in the affirmative—Ayes 
19. s 


Mr. BENTON then moved to take up the message for 


consideration. 


Mr. MOORE said he thought that the Senator from 
Missouri would have another opportunity of offering what 
he wished to say; and he was himself desirous to move 


the printing of an extra number of the Message. 


Mr. BENTON said that a shameful and unfounded at- 
tack had becn made on the President, and he wished to 


repel it. 


Mr. POINDEXTER said he should have no objection 
to vote for the motion, if he knew what was to be consid- 
If the gentleman would show that there could 
This was 
one of the acts of the Executive which was out of order. 
He had sent to the Senate his constitutional objections 
to a bill which had become defunct by the. expiration of 
It was a document. intended’ not for 
the Senate, but through that body to give to the people 
There 


| be i The 
constitution prescribes that, when a bill was returned by 


the President, the ayes and noes should betaken, and if 
two-thirds of both Houses should yote for its passage, it 
should become a law, the President’s objections to the 

e Butit was necessary that the 
bill should be returned to the Congress by which it was 
passed. There could now be no action on the subject; 


ered. 
be any action on the subject, he would agree. 


the last Congress. 


the reasons by. which he had been influenced. 
could be no action on the subject by the Senate. 


contrary notwithstanding. 


and the President had sent his reasons here without in- 
tending that there should be any reply to them. The 
paper, therefore, was sent out of time, like many other 
papers which had been sent to the Senate from the same 
quarter, since he (Mr. P.) had been there ; and it was 
not competent to the Senate to take any course respect- 
ing it. It was a message to the people, through the Sen- 
ate; and that he presumed was the impression of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, when he expressed a wish for the 
printing of an extraordinary number. If the bill had be- 
come a law, noaction of the Senate could annul it; if not, 
they could do nothing to make it so. He was against con- 
sidering it now, or at any time. , 

Mr. BENTON expressed a hope that-he might be per- 
mitted to take as wide a range as the gentleman from 
Mississippi. He wished to ask the Secretary to turn to 
the journal, and inform him on what day of the last ses- 
sion the bill was sent to the President. [The Secretary, 
having referred to the journal, replied, thatit was sent 
to him on the 2d of March.] He wished the Senate to 
bear in mind that, as the 3d of March fell on a Sunday, 
the 2d was, in fact, the Jast day of the session. He then 
asked if there was not an ancient rule of Congress that 
prohibited the sending a bill to the President on the last 
day of the session? [Mr. KING answered that there was. ] 
He then inquired if the sending of the bilkon the 2d 
of March, last session, was not a violation of this rule? 
‘There was a precipitation and haste at the close of the 
session, which prevented not only the President, but the 
members themselves, from knowing precisely what they 
were doing. The rule to which he had adverted was 
set aside last session, and all the evils which accompany 
precipitation were the consequence. There were 142 
acts put on the statute book last session. The 52d of 
these acts was signed onthe 2d of March. So that there 
were about 90 acts signed onthe last day of the session, 
and thus a mass of business was thrown on the President, 
which it was almost impossible to perform. And now the 
people were called on to revolt, and denunciations had 
gone forth that, if the people would put up with this, 
they would put up with any thing, because the Pre- 
sident, in addition to all this mass of business, did not, 
on that day, write the paper which had now been read, 
and send the bill back. And this declaration was made 
in the presence of members who knew that it some- 
times took them monthstoprepare a speech for the press, 
withthe help of the note-takers and the speakers them- 
selves, and all that were concerned. Yet the people were 
called on to revolt against the President for not preparing 
this paper inaddition to all the legislative and executive busi- 
ness which pressed on him in the last few hours of the ses- 
sion. Hehad risen not only todefend the President, but to 
claim for him the approbation of all reflecting persons, 
for retaining the bill until he could have sufficient time to 
examine it, and prepare his reasons for. objecting to it. 
Certainly, as far as he knew, the President-had made up 
his mind at once in opposition to the bill, but no human 
hands could have written out the document ‘itself. Út 
had been found necessary tomake several hundred re- 
ferences, all requiring extensive examination; but, leav- 
ing out all these, there was not time left even for the 
writing. He could not have gone through the mere man- 
ual labor. A great state paper was to be laid before the 
people; and the President was right to take-time for re- 
flection, and not throw back the bill instanter, as if he 
kicked it back in their faces, asmuch as tosay that they 
hadacted precipitately in their legislation. He repeated, 
that the President had acted in the manner most tespect- 
ful to the Legislature. He had examined the subject, and 
had now, as explicitly as possible, said» that he had 
weighed all the reasons which had _ been advanced in fa- 
vor of the bill, and. all the counteracting’ reasons which 
had operated upon him. a 
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He had risen to defend the President frem what he con- 
sidered an unjustifiable and violent assault made upon 
him for doing what was his duty. As to the bill itself, 
seeing the mannerin which the Western elections had 
terminated, he was ready to meet itin any form. He 
entirely concurred in the suggestion for the printing of 
an extra number of the message. 

Mr. CLAY said he did not rise te reply to any one 
who had felt himself called upon to rise in the Senate to 
vindicate the President. If there were any such member, 
he did not wish to disturb him in his office of vindicator 
of the President, or to affect the complacency with 
which ke might regard his vindication. But he (Mr. C.) 
stood here te sustain his own course, to vindicate the 
constitution, and to vindicate the rights of Congress un- 
der it. And he must repeat, that the withholding of the 
land bill, at the last session, under all the circumstances 
of the case, was a violation of the constitution, and 
disrespectful to the Senate. What were the circum- 
stances? 

Attwo different sessions of Congress, the land subject 
was before it. At that which preceded the last, a bill 
had been. introduced to distribute among the States the 
proceeds of the. public Jands. The whole subject, by 
the bill and by reports of committees, was taid before 
Congress and spread before the country. A copy of the 
bill, when it was first introduced, according to the con- 
stant practice of Congress, was sent to the: President. 
Ile was thus, as well as the country generally, put in 
entire possession of the matter. It attracted great pub- 
lic attention. It engaged that of the President. And, 
accordingly, at the commencement of the last session, in 
his annual message, he adverted to it, in amanner which 
evidently showed that the writer of the message fully 
understood it, and all the views which had been develop- 
ed about it. 

[lere Mr. C. read the message of the last session, 
so far as it related to the public lands, to show that the 
President had himself invited the attention of Congress 
toit, as one of urgent and pressing importance ; that 
the discretion of Congress to make any disposition of the 
public lands, which they might deem best for the har- 
mony, union, and interest of the United States, was un- 
controlled; that the question ought speedily to be set- 
tled; and that the President had considered, but objected 
to the bill of the previous session, proposing, as a sub- 
stitute, a plan of his own, which, whilst the message on 
the table argued that the public lands belonged to all 
the States, proposed to give the unsold lands to some of 
them. ] 

Thus was Congress, at the commencement of the last 
session, officially invited to act, and to act speedily, re- 
specting the public lands; and thus did the President 
manifest his knowledge of the provisions of the bill of 
the previous session. Well, sir, (said Mr. C.) Congress 
again took up the question. The identical bill of the 
previous session was again introduced, and again, prior 
to its passage, placed before the President, along with 
the other printed documents, according to standing 
usage. And it was passed by both Houses, substantially 
in the shape in which at the previous session it was passed 
by the Senate, except that the restriction as to the power 
of the States to apply the sum to be distributed among 
{he several States, after deduction of the twelve anda 
half per cent. first sct apart for the new States, 
stricken out. 

Jn this form the bill was laid before the President on 
the 2d day of March last. It was no stranger, but an old 
acquaintance. He had seen it repeatedly before; and he 
must have been well informed as to its progress in Con- 
gresse He had commented on the very project contained 
in the bill, when he had brought forward his own, in his 
message, at the opening of the session. Without deigning 

Vou. X.—2 


was 
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Í to communicate to Congress what disposition he had made, 
ee meant to make, of it, he permitted the body to rise in 
| utter ignorance of his intentions. ; 

It may be true that there was a great press of business 
fan the President on the 2d of March, and that he may 
have acted upon some ninety or one hundred bills. But 
this is what occurs with every President on the day before 
the termination of the short session of Congress. With 
most of those bills the President must have been less ac- 
quainted than he was with the Jand bill. OF some of 
them he probably had never heard at all. Not one of 
them possessed the importance of the land bill. How 
did it happen that the President could find time to decide 
on so many new bills, and yet had not time to examine 
and dispose of one which had long been before him and 
the public; one embracing a subject which he thought the 
union, harmony, and interest of the States required should 
he speedily adjusted; one which he himself had pronoun- 
ced his judgment upon at the commencement of this ses- 
sion? By withholding the bill, the President took upon 
himself a responsibility beyond the exercise of the veto. 
He deprived Congress altogether of its constitutional 
right to act upen the bill, and to pass it, his negative not- 
withstanding. ; 

The President is, by the constitution, secured time to 
consider bills which shall have passed both branches of 
Congress. But so is Congress equally secured the right 
to act upon bills which they have passed, and which the 
President may have thought proper to reject. If he ex- 
ercises his veto, and returns the bill, two-thirds may pass 
it. But if he withholds the bill, it cannot become a law, 
even although the two Houses should be unanimously in 
its favor. 

Mr. C. denied that the constitution gave to the Pre- 
sident ten days to consider bills, except at the long 
session. At that session, the period of its termination is 
uncertain, and dependent upon the will of Congress. ‘To 
guard against a sudden adjournment, by which the Presi- 
dent might be deprived of duc time to deliberate on 
an important bill, the constitution provides for ten days at 
that session. But, at the short session, it is not an adjourn- 
ment, but a dissolution of Congress, on the 3d of March; 
and the day of that dissolution is fixed in the constitution 
itself, and known to all. 

Mr. C. contended, therefore, that the act of with- 
holding the bill was arbitrary and unconstitutional; by 
which Congress, and the Senate especially, in which the 
bill originated, were deprived of their constitutional right 
of passing on the hill, after the President had exercised 
his powers. Respect to Congress required of the Presi- 
dent, if he really had not time to form a judgment on the 
bill, or, having formed it, had not time to lay his reasons 
before the body, a communication to that effect. But, 
without condescending to transmit one word upon the 
subject to Congress, he suffered the session to terminate, 
and the members to go home destitule of all information, 
until this day, of his intentions, 

Mr. BENTON said that no quorum sat, in either House, 
on the evening after the day on which the bill was sent 
to the President. 

The message was then haid on the table, when 

Mr. MOORE moved that 5,000 extra copies of the mes- 
sage be printed for the use of the Senate; which motion 
was adopted. 

Mr. CLAY gave notice that he should ask leave, on 
Tuesday, to introduce a bill for the distribution of the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands for a limited 
time, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CALHOUN gave notice that he should, on Tues- 
day, ask Icave to introduce a bill for the repeal of the act 
of last session in amendment to the several acts providing 


for the collection of the public revenue, (commonly called 
the force bill.) 
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himself to make a call on the Secretary of the Treasury 
for information as to the actual condition, not only of the 
United States Bank, but of allthe other banks in which 
the public money had been deposited. He had no objec- 
tion to urge against the resolution which had been offered; 
but, as he wished to obtain at a single view the condition 
of the whole of the public treasury, he would move that 
the resolution, for the present, lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CALHOUN, pursuant to notice, moved for leave 
to introduce a bill to repeal an act further to provide for 
the collection of duties on imports, approved March 2, _ 
1832; and leave being granted, he introduced the bill, 
which was then read the first time, and ordered to a se- 
cond reading. i : 

Mr. BENTON, on leave, introduced a joint resolution 
to amend the constitution of the United States in relation 
to the election of President and Vice President, which 
was laid on the table, on motion of 

Mr. BIBB, who stated that he had prepared a motion on 
the same subject, which he would submit on Wednesday, 
and wished both to be considered at the same time. 

Mr. BENTON assented. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


The Senate then took up the resolution submitted by 
Mr. Seracuz on Thursday, proposing soto amend the rules 
as to restore to the Senate itself the appointment of its com- 
mittees, instead of their appointment by the presiding 
officer. 

Mr. SPRAGUE said that the resolution proposed to 
alter the rule of the Senate, on the appointment of their 
standing committees; and its object was to restore to the 
Senate the appointment of their own committees. It 
implied no disrespect whatever to the present. presiding 
officer. The Senate had the appointment of their own 
committees before he had occupied the chair. 1t was a 
fundamental republican principle, that power should never 
be unnecessarily delegated. The appointment of com- 
mittees he considered very important, and thought it 
should be executed by the Senate, unless in. particular 
cases the appointment should be given to the presiding 
officer. He deemed it unnecessary to suggest to the 
Senate the importance of having proper committees. 
The information which they might collect and embody, 
and send forth to the world, would have a great effect in 
the formation of public opinion. The resolution proposed 
no novelty. lt was only a recurrence toan old rule. If 
he was correct in the history of the rule, the method 
which he now proposed was adopted first after the forma- 
tion of the Government. He was not aware of any change 
in that method of appointment by a vote of the Senate, 
till in 1823, when it was given tothe presiding officer, 
and remained in his gift till 1826. In 1829 there was a 
change to the rule as it now stands, giving the power of 
appointment tothe President pro tem. The reason as- 
signed for this change was, that the Vice President was 
an officer not appointed by the suffrages of the Senate; 
and being thus not amenable to that body, his appoint- 
ments might nat be agreeable to the majority of that body. 
He presented these remarks for the consideration of the 
Senate, under a full conviction himself of their propriety; 
but he should be perfectly content with the determination 
of the Senate on the subject. 

Mr. GRUNDY was not prepared to vote in favor of the 
alteration. He wished to, be satisfied, before the change 
took place, of the benefit which would result: from: its 
adoption. There had been a great diversity of ‘practice. 
Originally the Senate appointed all their own committees; 
but difficulties interposed, and. induced a-change of the 
rules, so as to give the appointment tothe presiding of- 
cer. There was afterwards a change, that the appoint- 
ments should be made. by the Vice: President, which re- 


RHODE ISLAND SENATORS. 


On motion of Mr. WRIGHT, the Senate proceeded to 
consider the resolution offered by bim yesterday. | 

Some conversation took place on the propriety, of 
changing the language of the resolution from the ordina: 
ry form, in consequence of the novelty of the case, an 
the possibility that the present proceeding might be drawn 
into a precedent.’ Mr. CLAY, Mr. WRIGHT, and Mr. 

KING participated; and Mr. CLAY moved to amend the re- 
solution by inserting after the words “tive Senators, the 
words to be elected by the Senate;”? which was agreed 
to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER then. signified his impression that 
the whole proceeding was irregular and improper, and 
shat the true course would have been to refer the creden- 

als of Mr. Rossis, in the first instance; and if his elec- 

on should be reported constitutional and proper, then te 

„efer the credentials of Mr. Porrer to the same commit- 
tee for their inspection, . 

Atthesuggestion of Mr. KNIGHT, however, who, while 
he admitted that the course indicated by Mr. POINDEXTER 
would have been the more correct, expressed a hope that 
no fastidiousness as to forms would be suffered to delay 
the proceeding on the subject, the question on the adop- 
tion of the resolution, as amended, was put, and carried 
in the affirmative. 

The Senate then proceeded to ballot for the select com- 
mittee, when the Chair announced that the followin 
gentlemen composed the committee: ` 

Messrs. POINDEXTER, Rives, FRELINGHUYSEN, WRIGHT, 
and SPRAGUE. 

Adjourned to Monday. 


Moxpay, Decrupun 9. 


The Senate proceeded to the election of its officers, 
and, having balloted first for a Secretary, 

Walter Lowrie received 39 ballots, being all that 
were given, and was accordingly declared to be unani- 
mously re-clected Secretary of the Senate. 

A balloting next took place for Sergeant-at-arms, when 
it appeared that J. Shackford had received 25 yotes out 
of 40, and was elected. 

The Senate then proceeded to the election of an Assist- 
ant Doorkeeper, and, after. six ballotings, Stephen Haight 
received 20 votes out of 39, and was accordingly elected. 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


The PRESIDENT pro fem. took this occasion to remark 
that he should have announced the standing committees 
this morning, according to the usual practice, had it not 
been that a resolution was offered by a Senator from 
Maine on Thursday, which proposed to take away from 
the presiding officer the power of appointing any com-| 
mittees whatsoever. Ag this proposition had placed him 
in a somewhat delicate position, he thought that he should 
best discharge his duty by waiting the result of this mo- 
tion, especially as the inconvenience to the Senate of 
waiting a few days would be very trifling, 

Mr. CLAY expressed a hope that the Senate would take 
up the resolution to which the Chair referred; and the Se- 
nate proceeded to the resolutions, the first of which was 
the following, submitted by Mr. Benton on Thursday 
Jast: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
rected to report to the Senate— 

1. A statement of the amount of public moneys in the 
Bank of the United States at the end of each month for 
each year, from the establishment of the bank to the pre- 
sent time. 3 

2. The average amount of the same for each year. 

3. The average of the same for the whole time. 

Mr. CLAY hoped that this resolution would be suffered 
to lie on the table until another day. He had wished 
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mained the rule for a considerable length of time, till a|rule were to be changed at all, he would desire to see it 
Senator from Virginia expressed the belief that there was|so altered that the appointment of committees should be 
not such a political relation between the Vice President |decided upon only by a majority of the members of that 


and the Senate as to justify the practice of his appointing 
the committees. The power was not given him by the 
constitution, and he was not responsible to the Senate. 
The old order was adopted, that the Senate should elect 
their committees, which continued in force till the fall of 
1828. . Mr. G. wished to be informed by those members 
who had had experience in this method, whether it was 
the occasion of any serious difficulties. A plurality of 
five or ten votes might place members on important com- 
mittees, perhaps not improperly; but one thing was cer- 
tain, that members might have experience to qualify them 
better than other members without such experience, even 
if the latter had the greater talents. Since the alteration 
of the rule to its present form, Mr. G. had been sensible 
of uo inconvenience; and he doubted whether there had 
been any sufficient to authorize a change, because it had 
been the instrument of harmony and despatch in their 
proceedings. He was glad to hear that the proposed 
change was not predicated on any deficiency in the pre- 
siding officer; and unless there was some stronger reason 
for the change than had been urged, he should vote in 
opposition to the resolution, and in favor of the old rule. 
He repeated his wish to hear the opinions of those mem- 
bers of long standing, who bad had experience in the va- 
rious changes, 

Mr. KING said it was evident that the practice of bal- 
loting for each member of a committee would occupy too 
much time; such a system was bad enough when applied 
to the election of a chairman, but would be almost im- 
practicable as at present recommended. The fact is, that 
the evils arising from this method of appointment had for- 
merly induced the Senate to run into the opposite extreme, 
and to vest too much power in the hands of the Vice Pre- 
sident; butthat, having afterwards discovered their er- 
ror, they had taken it from the Vice President, and con- 
ferred it upon their presiding officer pro tem. Fn this 
procedure, he (Mr. K.) was of opinion that the Senate 
had acted most properly. ‘They had placed the matter 
in the hands of an individual well calculated to fulfil the 
important duty which devolved upon him;. one who knew 
the separate capabilities of each member—some gentle- 
men had talents forane description of business, others for 
another; one who would be able to parcel out the labor 
in a proper manner; one who was of, and amenable to, 
their own body; and one who had hitherto, in every re- 
spect, fulfilled his duties to their satisfaction. The mat- 
ter is at present, he (Mr. K.) believed, settled in the 
manner most conducive to the general good; he saw no 
necessity for a change. By balloting for each member, 
four or five gentlemen might be chosen for the same com- 
mittee. Arrangements might be made out of doors, and 
members might be influenced, for the moment, by pop- 
ular individaals. He felt himself compelled to vote 
against any change in the present system, and could not 
see why any alteration should be wished for, unless gen- 
tlemen intended to appoint committees which should act 
just as they (gentlemen) happened to think proper. 

Mr. BIBB wished to know what rule of the Senate 
would be altered by the adoption of the preceding resolu- 
tions he believed it would be the 34th rule, which declar- 
ed “that, in the absence of the Vice President, the Pre- 
sident pro fem. should have the power of appointing com- 
mittees.”” He was certainly opposed to that rule; for, un- 
der its action, he had seen five or six votes elect a commit- 
tee. Such committees were consequently not elected by 
a majority of the Senate; they were, in some cases, per- 
fectly accidental: he had known an elcction influenced 
and decided by the simple fact of some of the members 
of that House sitting near each other. He was hostile to 
the resolution as it then stood, and must say, thatif the 


House. He would, therefore, conclude by moving, as 
an amendment, ‘that the above-mentioned rule be so 
changed, as to render a majority of votes necessary to 
the election of each member of a committee.” 

Mr. SPRAGUE said he had no particular objection to 
the amendment, and should be pleased to see it acted 
upon, if it were practicable: he was himself in favor of 
a majority. 

The amendment was then put and carried. 

Mr. CHAMBERS argued in favor of the resolution, 
and against the postponement. He thought that the most 
proper mode of appointing the committees would be by 
the votes of the Senate. 

Mr. WRIGHT said that, having sat so short a time in that 
House, he was unable to speak from experience of the 
advantages or disadvantages of the present system. He 
had, however, reflected upon the subject, and, setting 
all party feeling aside, it did appear to him that the ques- 
tion resolved itself into two points: either that the House 
should be contented to undergo the immense labor of bal- 
lotting, or suffer the election of committees to be decided 
bya few votes. He did not pretend to decide upon this 
important question, but certainly was inclined to think 
that the Senate shoull not change its present system in 
this matter. It appeared that a controversy had former- 
ly arisen upon this subject; that at one time the commit- 
tees had been appointed by the Vice President; but that 
the Senate having become convinced of the impropriety 
of vesting this right in an individual not amenable to their 
body, had afterwards passed a rule permitting the com- 
mittees to be chosen by the President pro tem. He had 
heard that if the Vice President had taken his seat at the 
commencement of this session, the present debate could 
not have arisen, as, by the existing laws of the Senate, he 
(the Vice President) would have preserved the power of 
choosing the committees. He had also learned, and from 
authority which he could not doubt, that the rule adopt- 
ed in the fall of 1828 was considered as a distinct inti- 
mation to the Vice President that his presence would not 
be agreeable until the Senate had been organized. Mr. 
W. then referred to the journals of 1829 and 1830, and 
those of a subsequent date, and continued that he did 
this to show that the Vice President had not assumed his 
seat antil after the organization of the Senate. He be- 
lieved that the Vice President, in absenting himself, had 
only been influenced by natural and respectful feelings to- 
wards the Senate, and to give that body an opportunity 
of electing their presiding officer. Mr. W. concluded 
by saying that he believed there was a gentleman upon 
the floor of the House who could confirm what he (Mr. 
W.) had said, and give the House further information 
upon the subject, 

Mr. CLAY said that he was, and he regretted to be 
obliged to acknowledge it, the oldest member of the Sen- 
ate, having taking his seat here for the first time twenty- 
seven years ago, thismonth. He served out the session,and 
was then absent for some years; but, on his return, he 
found the Senatein the practice of appointing their own 
committees. He could not recollect that any particular 
inconvenience attended that mode of appointment. It 
took some time, but that time happened to be when the 
Senate had always a great deal of leisure, during the few 
first weeks of the session. He expressed his regret that 
his colleague had thought it necessary to introduce his 
amendment, but, since it had been adopted, he should 
vote for the resolution as it was amended. It would be 
easy to apply a remedy hereafter, if the necessity of hav- 
ing a majority to elect the members of a committee: should 
be found productive of inconvenience. 

Something had been said as to the absence of a high of- 
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ficer, and that absence had been justified on the ground 
of usage. It had been said that, since the rule was al- 
tered, an intimation bad been given to the Vice President 
that it would be more agreeable to the Senate that he 
should be absent until fhe committees were appointed. 
He recollected a circumstance which occurred in the 
British House of Commons when he happened to be pre- 
sent. The ministers had been charged with neglect in 
not placing a squadron at the island of Elba, so as to pre- 
vent Napoleon from going back to France, and Lord Cas- 
tlereagh was questioned concerning it. No man was more 
happy than his lordship in eluding a question when he 
did not desire to answer it, although it was equally due to 
him to state that no man was more fearless in meeting the 
consequences of his measures whenever he thought it pro- 
per to avow them. On this occasion, the ministers 
had been certainly guilty of great negligence; but it 
would not do for Lord Castlereagh to admit it. He there- 
fore gave a response, which was somewhat like the in- 
timation alluded to by the Senator from New York. He 
said that there was an understanding between the Gov- 
ernment anda certain high officer, that, in ‘the event 
of contingencies,” which he did not specify, a squadron 
was to be placed near the island of Elba. ‘If any of the 
opposition could make any thing out of this reply, they 
were left todo so. If the Vice President viewed the 
adoption of the present system of appointment as an inti- 
mation, he must be very ready to take a hint. He (Mr. 
C.) always went directly to the place where the peo. 
ple put him, asa public servant ought to do, and there 
performed his duty, no matter what it was. As to the for- 
mer Vice President, and the time when he appeared in 
his place, something ought to be allowed on the score of 
the distance he had to travel, ‘There was a great differ- 
ence between coming from Albany, especially with the 
present facilities of travelling, and a long journey from 
South Carolina, perhaps partly by water, and the residue 
over the bad roads of the Ancient Dominion. He thought 
it was an invidious distinction, that an officer appointed 
by themselves might with propriety appoint the commit- 
tees, while an officer elected by the people was not per- 
mitted to do so, 

He disclaimed any desire to throw 


et n i an imputation on the 
presiding officer in his chs 


aracter as President pro tem. 
He had already, on a former occasion, testified to his en- 
tire fitness, and he was not now disposed to retract that 
testimony; and he would add, that the delicate manner 
in which that officer had this morning announced the 
course he had taken in refraining from the appointment of 
the committees, had given hima stronger claim to confi- 
dence. Buthe thought the Senate owed it to themselves 
to appoint their own committees. 

Mr. BIBB said he did not wish to interfere with the 
sense of the majority of the Senate; but he thought that 
without the proposed amendment, to appoint each com- 
mitteeman by a Majority instead of a plurality, the reso- 
lution was highly objectionable; and even if it were so 
amended, itdid not comport with his ideas of convenience. 
But if the committees were to be appointed by the Sen- 
ate, he should insist on its being donc by a majority. 
But he favored the rule in its present form, that the pre- 
siding officer appoint the standing committees; and all 
others, unless the practice should be dispensed with, by a 
special order of the Senate. ‘Ihe presiding officer could 
know how to make a distinction of labor and. qualifica- 
tions ‘better than amajority. Mr. B. was strengthened 
in his views of the subject, from the belief that it was 
the practice in most deliberative bodies in Great Britain 
and America to appoint the committees by the presiding 
officer. He had not been heretofore sensible of any in- 
convenience resulting from.the practice. It was one ob- 
Jection to the proposed mode of appointment by the Sen- 
ate, that one-third of that body g0 out every two years. 


even with the amendment. 

Mr. SPRAGUE remarked, that as the Senator was 
willing to have the amendment reconsidered, he wished 
it might be done. F 

Mr. BIBB then moved to reconsider the amendment, 
which motion prevailed. 

The amendment was not adopted. 

Mr. GRUNDY, on the original resolution, called for 

eas and nays. 
ea PRESIDENT, from motives of delicacy, asked to 
be excused from giving his vote on the resolution. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said the resolution had no refer. 
ence to the present presiding officer, and he hoped he 
would feel no delicacy in giving his vote. A single con- 
sideration ought to govern the vote; the committees should 
represent the Senate. It was of great importance that 
their reports should express to the public the sense of the 
Senate on all important measures. He thought, there- 
fore, that when reports were thrown on the public, it 
should be done by committees who would truly repre- 
sent the Senate. It was a delicate and difficult duty; but 
it should be done without regard to personal considera- 
tions; and when the committees throw upon the nation 
the vast volume of their reports, it should be conducted 
by the action of the Senate. He had learned that lists of 
the names of committees had been sent into the depart- 
ments, to see if they were acceptable. He thought such 
a proceeding improper. If the Senate should act in the 
case for themselves, he thought it would be most likely to 
be acceptable to the country. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN said he should be glad of an 
opportunity for the further consideration of the subject, 
and, as the time was far advanced, on his motion, 

The Senate adjourned. 


Tutspay, Decemnen 10. 
PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. CLAY, pursuant to notice, asked and obtained 
leave to introduce a bill to appropriate for a limited time 
the proceeds of the public lands, and granting lands to 
certain States. Ie explained that the bill was the same 
as that which passed at the last session, without material 
alteration, excepting the removal of the restriction of the 
States in the application of the proceeds, which he-con- 
sidered as unnecessary. 


The bill was then read a first time, and ordered to the 
second reading. 


CONDITION OF THE BANKS. 
On motion of Mr. CLAY, the following resolution, offer- 
ed by Mr. Buwrox, was taken up for consideration: 

“ Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
rected to report to the Senate— 

1. A statement of the amount of public moncys in the 
Bank of the United States at the end of cach month, for 
each year, from the establishment of the bank to the pre- 
sent time. 

2. The average amount of the same for each year. 

3. The average of the same for the whole tiine.” 

Mr. CLAY then moved to amend the resolution by. add- 
ing as follows: 

“And resolved. alo, That the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury be directed to report to the Senate the names ‘of all 
banks, and where they are respectively situated, which 
have been selected by him, in place of the Bank: of the 
United States, as depositories of the public -money; the 
amount of the capital of the said banks respectively, dis- 
tinguishing between what has been actually paid in by the 
stockholders, and what has not heen paid; the amount of 
public moneys in each of the said banks on the ist. of 
October, the fst of November, and the: Ist of Decem- 
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ber, 1833, distinguishing. between the same standing to| dition of the treasury? -A high officer of the Govern- 
the credit of the United States, and those standing to the] ment, who ought to be in the chair, now so honorably 
credit of any public officer, or other disbursing agent of] filled by the. President pro tem., and whose absence he 
the Government; the amount. of debts due from each of| (Mr. C.) sincerely regretted, had once told the Senate to _ 


the said banks on each of the days aforesaid, the amount 
of notes in circulation, and the amount of specie in their 
vaults, respectively; the names of the stockholders: in 
each of the said banks on the Ist day of September and 
the Ist day of October last, distinguishing between fo- 
reigners and citizens of the United States; the mode in 
which transfers of the public money were made from 
the Bank of the United States to the ‘said banks respect- 
ively, whether by warrant or otherwise; if by warrant, 
whether they were issued in pursuance of appropriations 
previously made by law, and whether any such transfers 
were requested by the said banks, or either of them; or 
made by the Treasury, to sustain the credit of the said 
banks, or any of them; and a copy of all correspondence 
between the Department of the Treasury and the said 
banks, or either of them, relating to the said transfers, or 
any of them; at what periods the several charters of the 
banks so designated as depositories of the public money ex- 
pire; copies of the said charters; and whether the Secretary 
of the Treasury. has beén:able. to obtain, at all parts of the 
United States at which banks are established, ‘the consent 
of banks to receive, as deposites, the public money, upon 
such conditions as he approves; and, if not, at what parts 
has he been unable to obtain such consent.” 

Mr. CLAY said that the amendment he had offered 
embraced a great variety of information; perhaps not all, 
however, which might be required by every Senator. In 
order to afford time for examination, and for making any 
additions to the call, he would move to lay the resolution 
on the table, and print the amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 


Mr. CLAY rose and said that he desired to call the at- 
tention of the Senate toa subject, perhaps exceeding in 
importance any other question likely to come before the 
present Congress. He adverted to the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the subject of the removal 
of the deposites. Ife then: moved to take up this report 
for consideration. 

The motion having been agreed to, 

Mr. C. then said that the charter granted to the 
Bank of the United States provided for the deposite of 
the money of the United States in that bank and its 
branches. It vested in the Secretary of the Treasury 
the power to remove those deposites, whenever such 
removal should be required by the public interests; 
but it is further’ required that whenever he does re- 
move the deposites, he shall submit to Congress his rea- 
sons for the act at their next session. A removal of the 
public deposites had been determined on. How this was 
to be effected, or at whose instance, was not at present 
the question to be cansidered. 
place; and the Secretary had stated that this was done 
by his order, and he had laid before Congress his reasons. 
When Congress, at the time of the passage of the charter 
of the bank, made it necessary that these reasons. should 
be submitted, they must have had some purpose in their 
mind. It must have been intended that Congress should 
look ‘into these reasons, determine as to their validity, 
and approve or disapprove them, as might be thought 
proper. ‘Vhe-reasons had now been submitted, and it 
was the duty of Congress to decide whether or not they 
were sufficient to justify the act. If there was a sub- 
ject which, more than any-other, seemed to require the 
prompt action of Congress, it certainly was that which 
had reference to the custody and care of the public trea- 
sury. The Senate, therefore, could not, at too early a 

period, enter on the question—what was the actual con- 


see where. the lost rights of the States were. 


sury, and whether 
tody. 


But a removal had taken! 


Now he 
(Mr. C.) wished to discover where was the public trea- 
the public money was in safe cus- 


It was not his purpose. to go into.a discussion, but he 


had risen to state that it appeared to him to be his duty 
as a Senator, and he hoped that other Senators took simi- 
lar views of their duty, to look into this subject, and to see 


what was to be done. As the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury had declared the reasons which had led.to the re- 
movyalofthe public deposites, and asthe Senate had tojudge 
whether, on investigation of these reasons, the act was a 
wise one or not, he considered that it would not be right 
to refer the subject to any committee, but that the Senate 
should at once act on it, not taking it up in the form of a 
report of a committee, but going into an examination of 
the reasons as they had been submitted. 

We wished to make the report of the Secretary the 
order for some particular day, in the. belief that the 
requisition made by the act of Congress on the Secretary 
of the Treasury for his reasons: on the removal of the 
deposites, was doubtless intended to place the: whole 
matter before Congress for consideration. ` 

Mr. C. then moved to postpone the consideration 
of the report until Monday next, and to make it the 
special order for that day. 

Mr. BENTON admitted that Congress had full power 
to go into the examination of the report. But he re- 
quested the Senate to bear in mind that the Secretary 
had announced, among other reasons which he bad assign- 
ed for the removal of the deposites, that it bad been caus- 
ed by the misconduct of the bank, and he had gone into 
a variety of specifications, charging the oank with inter- 
fering with the liberties of the people in their most vital 
eléments—the liberty of the press, and the purity of 
elections. ‘he Secretary had also charged the. bank 
with dishonoring its own paper on several occasions; and 
that it became necessary to compel it to receive paper of 
its own branches. Here, then, were grave charges of > 
misconduct, and he wished to know whether, in the face 
of such charges, this Congress was to go at once, without 
the previous examination of a committee, into action upon 
the subject? 

.He desired to know whether the Senate were now 
about to proceed to the consideration of this document as 
it steod, and, without receiving any evidence of the 
charges, or taking any course to establish their truth, to 
give back the money to this institution? He thought it 
would be only becoming in the bank itself to ask for a 
committee of scrutiny into its conduct, and that the sub- 
ject ought to be taken up by the House of Representa- 
tives, which, on account of its members, its character as 
the popular branch, and the fact that all money, bills 
originated there, was the most proper -tribunal-for the 
hearing of this‘case. He did not mean to deny that the 
Senate had the power to go into the examination. But 
to fix a day now for the trial of so important a case, 
he considered as premature. Were the whole of the 
charges to be blown out of the paper by the breath of 
the Senate? Were they to decide on the question, each 
Senator sitting there as witness and juror in the case? He 
did not wish to stand there in the character of a witness, 
unless he was to be examined on oath either at the bar of 
the Senate, or before.a committee of that body, where 
the evidence would be taken down. He wished to: know 
the manner in which the examination was to be. con- 
ducted; for he regarded this motion as an admission of 
the truth of every charge which had been made in the 
report, and asa flight from investigation. 
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The motion was then agreed to, and the report was 
made the special order for Monday next. aa 

Mr. CLAY then offered the following resolution. He 
believed that, by the rule ofthe Senate, it would have to 
lie one day. His object was to discover who it was that 
had made the removal of the deposites. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to inform the Senate whether a paper, under 
date of the 18th day of September, 1833, purporting to 
have been read by him to the heads of the several de- 
partments, relating to the deposites of the public money 
in the treasury of the United States, and alleged to have 
been published by his authority, be genuine or nots and, 
if it be genuine, that he be also requested to cause a 
copy of the said paper to be laid before the Senate. 

The resolution lies on the table. 


ELECTION OF CHAPLAIN. 


The Senate then proceeded to the special order of the 
day, being the election of a chaplain. 

On the first ballot it appeared that there were 39 
ballots given in, of which Mr. Post had 18, Mr. Pise 10, 
Mr. Smith 8, Mr. Hatch 6, and 2 scattering. 

On the second trial 41 ballots were given in, viz: Mr. 
Post 14, Mr. Smith 11, Mr. Hatch 10, Mr. Pise 6. 

On the third trial 40 ballots were given in, viz: Mr. 
Post 16, Mr. Smith 11, Mr. Hatch 12, Mr. Pise 1. 

On the fourth trial there were 40 ballots given in, viz: 
Mr. Post 15, Mr. Smith 11, Mr. Hatch 13, Mr. Pise 1. 

On the fifth trial there were 40 votes given in, of 
which there were for Mr. Post 14, Mr. Smith 8, Mr. 
Match 17, Mr. Pise 1, 

On the sixth ballot Mr. Hatch received 23 votes out of 
41, and was declared elected. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


The Senate then resumed the consideration of the fol- 
lowing resolution offered by Mr. Spracue: 

Resolved, That the 35th rule of the Senate shall be 
amended so as to read and stand as it did prior to the 
24th day of December, 1828. 

The CHAIR having again requested to he excused from 
voting on the question, 

My. CLAY moved that the Chair be excused. 

Mr. GRUNDY. said the question was first started by 
the Chair, and he believed that it arose from a misunder- 
standing .on the subject. When the honorable Senator 
was appointed Chairman, the appointment of the com- 
mittees devolved upon him in virtue of his office. He 
now asked to be excused from voting; and why 
ofthe delicacy of. the case; because his vote would 
retain power, or divest himself of it. He asked what 
was the difference between the President and himself 
(My. G.) in voting on the resolution. Mr. G. would 
vote to take away power from the President, and 
give a part to himself; there was, therefore, the same 
ground for delicacy in both cases. 

There were still other considerations adverse to his 
being excused. ‘The power of the President was now 
‘temporary; to-morrow at 12 o’clock the Vice President 
might arrive, and the present presiding officer might, by 
being excused, divest himself of an important right to 
vote on the resolution, when he should stand on a level 
with the other Senators; and so, by declining to vote, or 
by being exempted from voting, an entirely different di- 
rection and decision might be given to the measure. Mr. 
G.’s sense of duty would not permit him to consent that 
the President should be excused. It was a sufficient 
reason why he should vote against his request, that it was 
due to his constituents to have them represented bya 
full vote. : : 

Mr. CLAY said he had made the motion to excuse the 
President, not from any opinion or feeling of his own, 


but from an expression of delicacy on the part of the 
President, That feeling had been expressed by him 
yesterday; and, after a night’s reflection, he had again 
suggested the same delicate consideration. The Senator 
from Tennessee had said that he and the President might 
both be excused on the same ground of delicacy. Mr. 
C. thought the questions were very different; they re. 
lated to the investment of power in one man or many; to 
a concentration or distribution of power, of which the 
Senator would have 1-41 of the whole; the difference 
wasas 41 to 1. Mr. C. was always disposed to applaud 
the motives which had for their object the avoidance of 
power, rather than those which would often suggest the 
declaration, ‘I am ready to take the responsibility.” 
The question was, whether the power of the Senate 
should be resumed by that body. The Senator supposed 
the Vice President might soon be here, and it was desira- 
ble that he should be; for, until he arrived, the Senate 
could not be properly organized. If he should arrive 
to-morrow by 12 o’clock,-the Senate would then have all 
discretion, and would elect their entire committees by 
ballot. He should, however, insist on the restitution of 
the power to the Senate. Whenever the President 
should announce the conviction expressed by the Senator 
from Tennessee, he should yield the point at once; but, 
while his feelings of delicacy prevailed, he should perse- 
vere in the proposition to excuse him. 

Mr. GRUNDY said he did not know the movements of 
the Vice President; he was not informed whether he 
would arrive to-morrow; but he did know that, for years, 
the Vice President never did arrive for a week after the 
session commenced, or at any rate till after the com- 
mittees were appointed. If the Vice President had now 
done exactly as his predecessors had done without com- 
plaint, he saw no reason why complaints should now be 
made. He asked if the President had expressed an un- 
willingness to appoint the committees; he had not heard 
him; on the contrary, he had signified his wish to exercise 
the power ofappointment. Of the propriety of his doing 
so, each individual must judge fer himself; each had his 
own different ideas of propriety; but he would not con- 
sent to vote that a State should have but a single voice, 
when it had two Senators; and if the President’s opinions 
accorded with his own, he would be against relinquishing 
his sense of public duty. 

Mr. CALHOUN rose to say that he had never under- 
stood that the Vice President was not to take his seat till the 
appointment of committees had been made. He remarked 
that in all cases he had been unable to arrive earlier, and 


? because ithe reason why he did not must be attributed to domestic 
go to jand private considerations; he was incapable of getting here 


in time. He had not intended to participate in the debate, 
but he would say that he entirely concurred with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, that the committees should truly re- 
present. the Senate, and should therefore be chosen by 
their suffrage. 

Mr. FORSYTH endeavored, in.a few words, to vindi- 
cate the Vice President against the allusions which had 
been thrown out respecting him. 

Mr. SPRAGUE thought the rule ought to be amended 
as proposed; or that the power of the President should 
not be left, as now, beyond the will and control of the 
Senate. He now held his power at the will of another man, 
who might appear at any moment, and, by taking his seat 
or not, as he pleased, might leave the choice of the com- 
mittees to the President pro tem., or compel the Senate to 
elect them by ballot. He.asked what inconvenience would 
be incurred by adopting the resolution? At this period of 
the session, it was not as great as was incurred by the 
people, in their primary assemblies, when they chose their 
own officers. He thought the Senate should not shrink 
from a-labor that was constantly incurred by the people. 
It had been said that the appointments bad better be 
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made by an individual, because it was more simple and|States;”” and. in the 15th line, after fhe words ‘* United . 
convenient: and the same had often been said of all power] States,” the words “the current market value of the stock 
whatever in civil government. It was the old argument,|of each of the said banks on the ist day of September 
that all power should be vested in an individual, for the/and the 1st day of November, 1833.” : 
convenience of. its exercise and execution. _ Mr. S.sup-| The amendment.was then agreed to, and the resolution, 
posed this. doctrine had been long explodeć, by the very] as amended, was'also agreed to. ; 
“nature of our institutions. He said he stood on the prin- SERE fi 
ciple that power should never be unnecessarily delegated. PRESIDENT TAL DOCUMENT. f 
For thirty-four years after the foundation of our Govern-] The following resolution, offered yesterday by: Mr: 
ment, the practice had continued as it was now proposed;} Crax, was then taken up for consideration: 
it had since fluctuated; but he was desirous of returning} ‘* Resolved, That the President: of the United States.be 
to the practice of our fathers in this instance, and it could | requested to inform the Senate ‘whether a paper under 
not be more inconvenient now than at that time. He was] date of the day of September, 1833, purporting to 
perfectly willing, however, to accord with the determina-| have been read by him to the heads of the several. depart- 
tion of the Senate. . ments, relating tothe deposites of the public money: in the 
The PRESIDENT. had one or two words to say. It|treasury of the United States, and alleged to have been 
was the present rule that all the committees should be ap-| published by his authority, be genuine or not; and‘if it be 
pointed by the temporary presiding officer; but if thej genuine, thathe be also requested to cause a copy of the 
resolution should prevail, the power would be taken from | said paper to be laid before the Senate.” 
him, and restored to the Senate; and evenif the votefor| The blank was then filled up with the word “< eigh- 
its adoption should. take from him the exercise of that|teenth.” i 
power, he must still be. governed by principles, however| Mr. FORSYTH said that this was an unusual call, and 
much the consequences might be dreaded. Of all thejhe was desirous to know for what purpose it had been 
duties assigned him, none were so unpleasant as the ap-|made, and for what uses the paper which had been’ 
pointment of the standing committees; it was impossible|called for was intended. He presumed, that- no. one. 
to satisfy all parties; indeed, he could seldom satisfy him-| had any doubt as to its genuineness... He had none. 
self; and he should feel better neither to trust himself,} Mr. CLAY replied, that the reasons for the call must 
nor be trusted by the Senate. He should, however, be|be obvious, and would readily present themselves to every 
perfectly content with whatever decision might be made | Senator; and, believing thus, he had not thought it neces- 
by a majority of the Senate. sary tosuggest them. Ithad been said that the President 
The’ President was then excused by the. following|had issued a particular paper, which he had read to the 
vote: members of his cabinet, which had been promulgated to 
YEAS—Messrs. Bell, Calhoun, Chambers, Clay, Ewing, |the public as his, and which was in the possession of the 
Frelinghuysen, Kent, Knight, Mangum, Naudain, Poin-|country as his. But the Senate had had no official decla- 
dexter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Silsbee, Smith, South-|ration of the President, nor any official communication to 
ard, Sprague, Swift, Tomlinson, Tyler, Webster, White—|them of this paper, nor any thing in any form, from him, 
23. which affirmed that this paper was his. If the President 
NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Forsyth, Grundy, | had merely read a paper to the members of his cabinet, 
Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, of Alabama, Moore, Morris, without promulgating that paper to the world, it would 
Rives, Robinson, Shepley, Tallmadge, Tipton, Wilkins, |have presented a totally different question. Gentlemen 
Wright—18, would have reasonably doubted if they possessed a right 
_ Mr. SPRAGUE said it was necessary to designate ajto call for the production of a paper which was:confiden- 
time when the committees should be appointed, and, : on | tial between the President and the members of his cabinet. 
his motion, it was fixed on Thursday next. But this paper had been promulgated to the world; and 
X therefore, the Senate, if it was the production of the Presi- 
dent, had a right to call for an official copy, that they might 
thus be assured, from the highest source, that it was gen- 
ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. uine. Hehad himselfno doubt that the paper was genuine, 
Mr. BIBB, pursuant to notice, presented a joint reso-|but the fact only rested, at present, on the assertion of a- 
lution, proposing certain amendments of the constitution | "ewspaper, and it was not every assertion of every news- 
of the United States, on the subject of the election of a| paper which was fully entitled to credit. The only testi- 
President: and: ‘Vice President; which was read a first|/Mony,now, was the assertion of the editor of anewspaper, 
time, laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. andit was only respectful to the President to ask him 
Mr. B. gave notice that he should ask the Senate to for a copy; and ifa copy was communicated, there could 
take up this resolution, and the one offered by Mr. Bex- be no right to presume that it was not genuine. f 
‘ron on this subject, on the second Monday in January. He was influenced by another reason. This was a-pro- 
2 i ceeding altogether unprecedented in the annals of our 
CONDITION OF BANKS. country. It was the first instance of the publication.of,.a 
On motion of Mr. CLAY; the Senate proceeded tojpaper read by the President to the heads of the executive’ 
consider the following resolution offered by Mr. Bzn-|departments. The constitution authorized the President 
TON: to call on the members of the cabinet for their opinions, in 
‘ Resolved, That the Secretary-of the Treasury be di- | writing, on all subjects under deliberation; but this docu- 
rected to report to the Senate-— ment was a reversal of that constitutional rule; for, instead 
L.A‘ statement of the amount of public moneys injof going to the heads of departments for their opinions, 
the Bank.of the United States at the end of each month, |the President had, by this paper, communicated the reasons 
for each year, from the establishment of the bank to the ! which ought to influence their judgment. He. would not 
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present time.” go into the subject to show that it lay at the bottom of 
2. The average amount of the same for each year. this inquiry by what authority, or for what reasons, the 
3. The average of the same for the whole time.” public deposites were removed from the bank, where-Con- 
The question being on the amendment proposed by Mr. [gress designed that they should be put, and placed in 
Cay, banks, Where Congress designed that they should not be 


Mr. CLAY modified his resolution in the 9th line, by|put. That was a part of the subject which would here 
inserting the words ‘treasury of the” before: ‘United [after come up for discussion. He had merely risen to 
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character. If any gentleman objected to the word ‘* gen- 
uineness” in his resolution, he had no desire to retain it. 
It. was merely his object to obtain possession of the 
paper, and he would then be willing to assume its genuine- 
ness. 

Mr. FORSYTII said, if he understood the honorable 

Senator from Kentucky correctly, he admitted that with 
the intercourse between the President and his Secretaries, 
whether oral or written, the Senate had nothing to do. 
This view of the subject Mr. F. did not conceive to be 
affected by the publicity which, whether with or without 
the consent of the President, had been given to the paper 
referred toin the resolution. ‘This paper was one said to 
have been addressed by the President of the United States 
to his confidential advisers. Mr. F. said he could not see 
why the honorable gentleman from Kentucky should en- 
tertam any particular desire to get at this paper. What 
official use could he make of it, when he had gotit? Why 
depart from usage by caliing for such a paper as this, 
unless it was intended to make some official use of it? Mr. 
F. said he could imagine that one branch of the Legis- 
lature might, under certain circumstances, have a right to 
call for it, and, if it were refused when called for, to ob- 
tain it by the use of means within its power. But this was 
not that branch of the Legislature. If the paper in question 
was to be made the ground of a criminal charge against 
the President of the United States, it must come from 
another body, and must be a part of the evidence on which 
the President of the United States is to be brought to the 
bar of this body, under a charge of high crime or misde- 
meanor. The honorable Senator had suggested that the 
paper referred to might be of vast use in ascertaining by 
whom the deposites had been removed. Asto that, Mr. F. 
said, there was no question that the deposites have been re- 
moved; whether properly or not, would, he presumed, 
become a subject of inquiry. He presumed, also, that, 
as to that act, the Senate had already sufficient informa. 
tion to enable the gentleman from Kentucky to form his 
judgment upon it. Mr. F. concluded by saying he could 
perceive no use that the Senate had for this papers the 
call for it was of a nature entirely unusual; and he should 
therefore resist it, and require the yeas and nays upon 
the question of agreeing to it. 

Mr. BENTON said that he had intended to ask for the 
yeas and nays, if the gentleman from Georgia had not 
done so, because he considered it due to the Senate that 
it should appear on the face of the journal who voted for, 
and who against the resolution. “As to the information 
sought for from the President, it was impossible for the 
imagination to conceive the uses to which this information 
could be applied. ‘The President had already communi- 
cated his reasons toall America. Tle might refuse to send 
a copy to the Senate, in answer to their call; and such a 
refusal would, in his opinion, be proper, in reference to 
the eflect- it might have in cases to arise hereafter., He 
asked if it was proper to call on the President to say ifa 
document, which appeared in a newspaper as his, was genu- 
me or not? Wasit proper that the Senate should calt on the 
Presidentto communicate to them a paper which he had read 
to the members of his cabinet? Supposing that, instead of a 
paper, the President bad made a speech to his cabinet. 
What difference could be made between a written paper 
and a speech? He wished to know whether the Senate 
could have called on him to communicate a copy of his 
speech? Ifthe Senate could do this, could they not go still 
further? and if they could eall for this specch delivered to 
his cabinet, could they not also call for any thing which he 
bad said to his cabinet, while sitingin his chair, and talk- 


had, by some means, got into a newspaper? Where, in 
What if the members were 
lawyers; and he would ask of them what, in law, was the 
difference between words written and words spoken? 
Was not the whole of it parole? and the Senate might just 
as well call for what was spoken as for what was written, 
He had no doubt that a great many communications were 
made between the President and his cabinet on that day. 
The President might object to send a copy to the Senate, 
He had already given it to the world. Every Senator 
might take up the Globe, and read the paper, and might 
consider it the act of the President, and as much to be re- 
lied on as such as if he had before him the autograph of 
the President. 

In asking for the yeas and nays, he had no desire to deter 
any member of the Senate from using this paper. it might 
be used from the Globe in which it was printed, as well as 
ifa copy were communicated from the President. But 
his object was to prevent the Senate from putting a ques- 
tion to the President which he might not consider himself 
bound to answer. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said that he considered the paper 
referred to in this resolution as one intimately connected 
with the removal of the public deposites from the Bank of 
the United States. 1f it was merely a correspondence be- 
tween the President and heads of departments, or one of 
them, he (Mr. P.) would be one of the last to disturb the 
President of the United States, by calling for it. But, he 
said, he regarded it asa public document, and a document, 
too, of great importance. He regarded it as being in the 
nature of instructions from the President of the United 
States to the head of one of the departments, with respect 
to the manner of the execution of a duty confided to that 
department by law. The doctrine of the Senators from 
Missouri and Georgia amounted to this: that, if the Presi- 
dent of the United States had written letters directly to 
public functionaries-~to a foreign minister, for example— 
instructing him how to act upon subjects of great import- 
ance to the country, because they were letters from the 
President, and had not passed through the Department of 
State to this minister, it would be incompatible with the 
rights of the Executive and the duties of the Senate to call 
for these letters, although they had ever so important. a 
bearing on our foreign relations, even to the extent of in- 
volving the nation ina war. Such a doctrine was wholly 
untenable. ‘The paper in question, as Mr. P. understood 
it, contained nothing more or less than instructions to one 
of the heads of departments as to the manner in which he 
should exercise certain functions which by law devolved 
upon him. It is the business of this branch of the Legis- 
lature, said Mr. P., to enlighten the people, as well as 
they can, as to the manner in which the Government is 
condueted, and to keep them advised of all encroachments 
upon the rights of Congress or of the people, from any 
quarter. The question which now presents itselfto Con- 
gress is, whether the broad line which the constitution has 
drawn between the President of the United States and the 
control of the national chest shall be effaced, and whether, 
by virtue of the power of appointment, the President of 
the United States shall not only take command of the army 
and navy, but shall also assume the unlimited control of 
the public purse? Upon his construction of his authority, 
as expounded in practice, and by the document referred 
to, what was to Prevent the President of the United States 
from drawing ten millions of dollars from the treasury for 
any purpose he pleased? Nothing at all... He had only to 
say to the Secretary of the Treasury, T want ten millions 
of dollars—draw a warrant for it. "the Secretary would 
perhaps reply, there has been no appropriation made by 
law for any such expenditure of. the public money, and I 
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cannot; therefore, draw the warrant. But, sir, the Presi- 
dent might say, I will furnish you a paper containing the 
reasons why I require this. ten.millions of dollars; I take the 
responsibility upon. myself; Edo not mean to control you 
in the performance. of what you believe to be your duty as 
Secretary of the Treasury, but I respectfully require that 
you will sign’ this warrant for ten millions of dollars. The 
Secretary, perhaps, would rejoin, and say, I have maturely 
éonsidered your reasons, sir, but-I cannot, according’ to 
law, and:consistently with my sense of duty, sign this war- 
rant. What then, sir? (said Mr. P.) Why, ‘sir, with. the 
promptitude of a Napoleon, or of the Grand Turk, or of the 
Emperor of ‘Russia, the President might say, Mr. Taney, 
Lappoint you Secretary of the Treasury; and, if Mr. Taney 
would. not comply, he might appoint another, and another, 
until he found one fit to his purpose: By such an abuse 
of the power of appointment of the cabinet ministers, the 
President might assume the absolute control of the national 
chest, and at any time dip his hands into it, and take out 
whatever he would. Now, sir, I want this paper because 
itis in the nature of instructions by the President to the 
Secretary of the Treasury on this very question concern- 
ing the public money. So viewing it, I shall give the re- 
solution my support. 

Mr. FORSYTH said that, in his-view, the- propriety or 
impropriety of the proposed call depended on the use 
which the Senate were expected to make of this paper. 
For the purpose of informing the public it was not wanted 
by the Senate, for it was already public. We do not call 
for the paper, saic he, in order to have it before us; for 

. it is already before the world. Why do we want to have 
it officially before us? What official use can we make of 
it? [see none, sir. The only official use that can be 
made of it is one that the Senate cannot make; that is, as 
evidence of the criminality of.the President of the United 
States, to he preferred by the other branch of the Legis- 
lature at the bar of this body. Is such use as this of the 
paper anticipated? And is this not the only course that 
can be pursued towards the President in case of the alle- 
gation of his having violated cither the laws or constitution 
in connexion with that paper? If, under such circum- 
stances, we were to call for this paper, it would only show 
that we were desirous to prompt the: other branch’ ofthe 
Legislature toactin.the case. The suggestion of the gen- 
tleman concerning letters from the President to foreign 
ministers, Mr. F. did not consider relevant to this ques- 
tion. But if there were a letter from the President to any 
officer, containing even treasonable matter, he should deny 
the right of this branch of the Legislature to call for it, 
that right belonging to another branch of the Government. 


Suppose the President were to write to the Secretary of| paper before them. 


State, you are to give such and such instructions to a fo- 
reign’ minister; Mr. F.-asked whether the Senate would 
have a nght-to call for such a paper? No. No matter 
what it contained, even were it the direst treason, it could 
only come before the Senate in the shape of a charge 
against the President from the other House. No sugges- 
tion having been made of any official use of this paper to 
be made by the Senate, Mr. F. said he should still oppose 
the call for it. ; 

Mr. WEBSTER rose and ‘said, that perhaps, after the 
various admissions which had now been made of ‘the 
geuittineness of the paper, the Senator from Kentucky 
might be induced to consider his purpose as well answered 
on that ‘point, as if he retained the original phraseology of 
his resolution.” And, ina modified form, he (Mr. W.) did 
not feel any objection: to its adoption. He looked at the 
subject in a light somewhat different from that in which 
it was viewed by the gentleman from Georgia. If this 
was a letter to the heads of departments, it could hardly 
be an official document, and the Senate would have a 
right to call for it. His doubt was, whether it was an 
official act, which, as such, might come before. the Senate 
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without an express. call. If it was a document which 


‘might come: before the Senate in an official form, then the 


present motion might have been considered ‘premature. 
But it could not.be doubted by any one, that, before: the 
close of the session, and it was impossible to tell how soon, 
there would be that before the Senate which would 
render it necessary: to show how the removal of the de- 
posites had been effected. That time would necessarily 
arrive, and he was desirous. that: all information on the 
subject should be communicated to the Senate. He'was 
therefore influenced by a twofold motive. In the first 
place, he was’ satisfied that this ‘subject must become a 
topic of discussion; and, secondly, he could not view this 
document as strictly an official act of the President. ` It 
had not been read to the cabinet only, but to the whole 
people. It appeared to embody instructions. ` It was a 
paper which did not- essentially differ in its character from 
a proclamation. There was no existing statute which 
required of the President to send to the Senate a copy of 
a proclamation. But, during the last session, a certified 
copy of a proclamation had been sent to the Senate. And 
although this was not, in the strictest sense, an official 
proceeding, it was intended’ to be a public defence ofan 
official act. If the resolution had been simply a call for 
that paper, he should feel himself bound to sustain it, ashe 
last year supported a. call for the proclamation to:which 
he had alluded. He would therefore suggest that the part 
of the resolution which inquired as to the genuineness of 
the paper, and which carried on its face an implication, 
should be stricken out, and that the genuineness of the 
paper should be taken as admitted, and that the propo- 
sition should be merely a call for the paper. With the 
consent, therefore, of the Senator from Kentucky, (and 
certainly not without it,) he would move to amend the 
resolution, by striking out all after the word “ Resolved,” 
and inserting as follows: i 

« That the President be requested to send to the Senate 
a copy of the paper which has been published, and which 
purports to have been read by him to the heads of the 
executive departments, dated the 18th day of September 
last, relating to the removal of the deposites of the public 
money from the Bank: of the United States.and its offices.” 
> Mr. CLAY said he believed there was no instance ofan 
official paper emanating from the President having been 
sent to either House without a call for its production.. It 
was the parliamentary usage, not only here, but in England 
and France, and in all countries, to make calls for official 
papers. There was no instance in which Congress had 
used any paper, purporting to be an official one, without 
previously calling on the Executive to lay a copy of such 
All this was according to parliamentary 
usage. All proclamations, from the celebrated proclama- 
tion of. neutrality of Washington to this time, had: been 
brought before Congress by a call from one branch or the 
other. Such was the case with all papers emanating 
from authority. The motion which he had made, there- 
fore, was in conformity to. usage, and. was: the: most 
respectful. course to the: President himself: “-A- paper 
might be published ‘surreptitiously, and yet bear -on’ its 
face the stamp ofauthority. It was most proper to go at 
once to the highest source and obtain the fact. 

As to the uses which were to be made of this paper, 
nothing seemed to run in the head of the gentleman from 
Georgia but the idea of impeachment. This appeared 
to be the only idea he could connect with the call. But 
there were many other purposes, and some of them had 
been named by the gentleman from’ Massachusetts, and 
there might still be others. Might it not be important to 
ascertain who had removed the public deposites? whether 
they had been removed by authority of the Secretary. of 
the Treasury or not? and whether he was a meére-au- 
tomaton, or acting, as he believed, in the discharge of his 
duty? He (Mr. Č.) had never intended to tise the docu- 
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ment in the form of impeachment, nor had he even indi- 
cated such a design. A great measure had been done, in 
connexion with the financial condition of the treasury, 
concerning which the gentleman from Mississippi bad 
made some very apt and very excellent observations; and 
it was important to know whether the removal of the 
public funds had been done improperly, in order that, if 
so, the Senate might consider whether it might not be 
proper by a joint resolution to restore them. 

As to the resolution being premature, he could not 
comprehend on what ground such a suggestion could be 
made. It was clearly the duty of. Congress, as early as 
possible after their meeting, to look into the state of the 
treasury, and, in this case, to see if the transfers had 
been made, in conformity with the provisions of law, to 
other banks than that of the United States; to probe the 
matter thoroughly, and understand how, why, and on 
what authority ithad been done. The reasons were only 
now given on the authority of the editor of a newspaper. 
He had said before that it was his object to get at the 
paper; and so far from intending any imputation on the 
Chief Magistrate, it was out of respect to him that he had 
made the motion, not desiring that, in an extraordinary 
proceeding like this, the facts should be taken on insuffi- 
cient authority. His object being merely to obtain the 
paper, he would not object to the modification. 

Mr. WEBSTER disclaimed any intention to impute a 
premature action to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was then modified according to the 
suggestion of Mr. Wrnsven. 

Mr. BIBB said he should not have risen in this debate, 
but for the ground on which the gentleman from Georgia 
had rested his argument. Believing that the Senate 
would have to act on this subject, he would not be satis- 
fied to go into such action without evidence that this paper, 
which was called for by the resolution, was genuine. 
God forbid that he should take any thing put into that 
paper, which had polluted this document, and attributed 
it to the President, as genuine! Although he did believe 
this paper to be genuine, yet a regard to his public duty 
would prevent kim from acting on it as genuine, because 
it appeared in that newspaper. He was sure the Senator 
from Kentucky did not want the paper for the purpose 
which had been intimated by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia. The President had in his message alluded to. the 
removal of the public deposites, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury had made a report of his reasons for removing 
them, The paper now asked for was a paper in reference 
to this public act of the President. 1t was addressed to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as one of the heads of the 
departments, and to the other heads, convened in com. 
mon council, touching the public moneys, If the Senate 
had not a right of access to such a paper, he knew not 
what paper they had a right to ask for, until it should be 
graciously laid before them. He had no desire to found 
any action of the Senate on the assumption that a certain 
paper, published in the newspaper which had been named, 
was an authentic onc. He should, therefore, vote for the 
resolution, in order that he might have the means of 
forming his own opinion upon the document; and as he 
had no desire to'show any disrespect to the Chief Magis- 
trate, he preferred the resolution in its modified form. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he should vote for the resolution, 
although he was, far from feeling any disrespect for the 
President. . He considered the official communication of 
this paper as due to the dignity of the Senate, and to the 
Chief Magistrate himself. And he submitted it to the 
good sense of gentlemen, if it would be treating the Presi- 
dent with proper‘respect to predicate any action of the 
Senate, in reference to so important a subject, on news- 
paper authority. 

Mr. FORSYTH rose to correct an error into which 
gentlemen had fallen as to what he had said. He did not 


mean to say that the paper was genuine because it had 
appeared in a certain newspaper. He knew too much of 
the newspapers to make such anassertion. But this news. 
paper was published at the seat of Government, and ali 
the circumstances combined to give it a character of au- 
thenticity. It was a defence of his course to the cabinet, 
Ile differed from the view of this paper taken by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts; for he (Mr. F.) regarded it 
as a confidential paper. He thought that the Senate had 
quite as much right to call for the correspondence with 
Mr. Duane as for this paper; and he believed that gentle- 
men did not make the proper distinction between a 
confidential and a public act. As to the use which was to 
be made of the document, gentlemen said that this paper 
was the cause of the removal of the public deposites, 
and that these were the reasons which influenced that 
act. They then desire to go behind this paper—and for 
what? Was it to ascertain why the deposites were re- 
moved? No. It was to ascertain who had been guilty of 
the criminal act. of removing them. He had not intended 
to say that gentlemen were desirous to criminate the 
President. He had merely adopted that view, by way of 
argument; and he believed that the effect of their pro- 
ceeding would be to urge on the other House, and to 
show that, if they were neglectful of their duty, the Senate 
would act as judges in the case. ; 

Mr. KING made a few remarks in opposition to th 
resolution. He did not see how the Senate were to act 
on this document; thought that they had no right to call 
for it; and expressed a belicf that the President might, 
under the same impression, refuse to communicate it. 

Mr. CLAY replied to the suggestion that the call for 
the paper, which was the subject of the depending mo- 
tion, would be an intervention between the President of 
the United States and his cabinet. Mr. C. said he cer- 
tainly did not so regard it. Rumor said that there were 
certain members of the cabinet who gave their reasons 
in writing against the removal of the deposites. These it 
was not proposed to call for; for Mr. C. agreed that the 
Senate have no right to call for confidential correspond- 
ence between the President and the heads of depart- 
ments so long as it continues confidential. He had placed 
this call expressly on the ground that the paper in ques+ 
tion had been published as by authority of the President, 
and that such publication remained uncontradicted. 
Would it not be a strange thing that the whole world 
should be put in possession of such a paper by the Execu- 
tive, and that one of the co-ordinate branches of the law- 
making power should have no right to be in possession of 
it? In reply to the argument that the genuineness of the 
paper referred to was undoubted, because it had not been 
contradicted, Mr. C. said this was but circumstantial evi- 
dence of its authenticity; strong evidence, indeed, but not 
the best within the reach of the Senate. This evi- 
dence he should not presume that the President would 
refuse to furnish if called upon. If he did, it would be 
time enough then to take the next best evidence of the 
authenticity of the paper. Suppose, sir, said Mr. C., 
(in the course of some further observations,) the Presi- 
dent were to give an order to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to issue a warrant for money for purposes not re- 
quired by law; and suppose the Secretary to issue the 
warrant, and place the order on his files. Or suppose, 
instead of taking money from the treasury in detail, the 
President were, by a sweeping act-of his, so to exercise 
his powers as to transfer the whole of the. public moneys 
from the place where the law required. them to be kept; 
should we not havea right, when a paper.is published as 
an appeal to the people justifying such a measure, to ask 
for a copy of that document? This right, on the part of 
the Senate, could not surely be questioned. 

Mr. KANE gave briefly the reasons which would in- 
fluence him to oppose the resolution. It was stated as 
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one of thé objects thatit was to discover who had re-|people of the United States. It had been published to 
moved the deposites. If that was the object, the ques-|make an impression, and it had made a deep impression 


tion had been already answered by the President and 
Secretary of the Treasury. But if the object was to 
show: that the President had made a full statement, then 
the subject ought to be agitated in the other House, and 
not here, in the shape of a criminal charge. 

The question was then taken on agreeing to the reso- 
lution; and decided as follows: 

YEAS.— Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Calhoun, Chambers, Clay, 
Ewing, ‘Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Kent, Knight, Man- 
gum, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, 
Silsbee, Smith, Southard, Sprague, Swift, Tomlinson, 
Webster—23. 

NAYS.—Messrs.. Benton, Brown, Forsyth, Grundy, 
Hill; Kane, King, Moore, Mortis, Rives, Robinson, Shep- 
ley; Tallmadge, Tipton, Tyler, White, Wilkins, Wrigbt 
18. : 

So the resolution was agreed to. 


Tuunspay, December 12. 


The following message was received from the President 
of the United States: i 3 
WASHINGTON, December 12, 1833. 


To ihe Senate of the United States: ; 

l have attentively considered the resolution of the 
Senate, of the 11th instant, requesting the President of 
the United States to communicate to the Senate ‘a copy 
of the paper which has been published, and which pur- 
ports to have been read by him to the heads of the exec- 
utive departments, dated the 18th day of September 
last, relating to the removal of the deposites of the public 
money from the Bank of the United States and its 
offices.” 

The Executive is a co-ordinate and independent branch 
of the Government equally with the Senate; and I have yet 
tolearn under what constitutional authority that branch of 
the Legislature has a right to require of me an account 
of any communication, either verbally or in writing, made 
to the heads of departments acting as a cabinet council. 
As well might I be required to detail to the Senate the 
free and private conversation: fave held with those 
officers: on any. subjects: relating to their duties and my 
own. 

Feeling my responsibility to the American people, 1 am 
willing, upon all occasions, to explain to them the grounds 
of my conduct; and I am willing, upon all proper occa- 
sions, to give to either branch of the Legislature any in- 
formation in my possession that can be useful in the exe- 
cution of the appropriate duties confided to them. 

Knowing the constitutional rights of the Senate, I shall 
be the Jast tan, under any circumstances, to interfere 
with them. Knowing those of the Executive, I shall, at 
all times, endeavor to maintain them, agreeably to. the 
provisions of the constitution, and the solemn oath I have 
taken to support and defend it. 

I am constrained, therefore, by a proper sense of my 
own self-respect, and of the rights secured by the consti- 
tution to the executive branch. of the Government, to 
decline a. compliance with your request. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

The message having been read, 
> Me. CLAY rose and said, that the call, to which this 
message Wasa response, had been made upon the Presi- 
dent after full deliberation. ‘The right to make it was 
founded upon the presumed act of the President. It was 
founded upon the fact of the promulgation of the state 
paper emanating from the President relating to the depo- 
sites of the public money of the people of the United 
States, with the President’s assent and direction. That 
paper had been published to the world, with the sanction 
of the President. 1t was now in the full possession of the 


on their minds. But still it had been published on au- 
thority-alleged by the editor of a newspaper to be de- 
rived from the President. Whether the paper. was, in 
fact, genuine; or, if genuine, whether it was promulgated 
with the Presidetit’s sanction, were questions respecting 
which we had no evidence, but that which the assertion 
of the editor of the paper‘itself, and concurring circum- 
stances, afforded. In this situation it was, by (Mr. C.) 
himself, and he supposed by those.who voted with him 
in supporting the call, deemed due and respectful to the 
President, due to the Senate, and due to the whole coun- 
try, to appeal to the highest source of information in re- 
lation to this subject, and to request an authentic and 
official copy of the paper itself. ; . 

This call was in conformity with established usage, co- 

eval, he (Mr. C.) believed, with the Government. When- 
ever either branch of Congress desires a public paper in 
the possession of, or proceeding from, the Executive, it 
has called for it. Innumerable instances of such calls are 
to be found in the journals of the two Houses. 
- In this case the President refuses to comply with the 
call; and, undertaking to judge of the rights of the 
Senate, and of the rights of the Executive, pronounces 
that the call is not one which the Senate can constitution- 
ally make, or with which it is his duty to comply. What- 
ever sincerity and strength may exist in the opinion of the 
President, they cannot be greater than those which are 
entertained by him, (Mr. C.,) and he has no doubt by the 
majority of the Senate, that they havea right toan official 
copy of the paper.” He had expressly disclaimed all right 
of intervention between the President and his confidential 
advisers. Every such purpose was, and is, distinctly dis- 
avowed. If the document had remained confidential, it 
would not and could not have been called for. — It is be- 
cause it has ceased to be confidential, and has been made 
public by the authority of the President himself; because 
he has broken the seal of confidence, and published to the 
world a highly important state paper, affecting the custo- 
dy and safety of the treasury of the people of the United 
States, and the immediate if not the sole cause of ‘the 
most important act ever performed “by the Executive of 
the United States, that the call hasbeen made. And is it 
come to this, that the whole world, including the people 
of the United States, may be put in possession of ‘such a 
paper, and that an official copy of it shall be denied toa 
co-ordinate branch of the Government? 

But, Mr. C. said, it was not necessary; nor was it his 
purpose, to proceed any further in this matter. He de- 
sired the highest and most authentic evidence of the pa- 
per in question. It has been applied for, and is refused. 
And now, by all the dictates of common sense, and ac- 
cording to all the rules of evidence respected: here or 
elsewhere, he was at liberty to use the best evidence in 
his power; and he should hereafter use, on all fit occa- 
sions, a copy of the document referred to, as published in 
the current newspapers of the:day. ©» j Pas, 

Mr. GRUNDY said that he had always himself believed 
the motion calling for this paper unnecessary, and that no 
benefit could result from it. It was unnecessary, because 
evidence of a fact was only required when the fact itself 
was disputed. There was no dispute in this case. Friends 
and enemies had considered this paper as an authentic 
one. Why, then, was it necessary to call on the President 
for evidence that it was so? 

Every body on his side of the House admitted the pa- 
per to be genuine, and every body on the other side: be- 
lieved it to be so; no benefit, therefore, was to beex- 
pected fromthe call, He had also another objection to 
the call, and that objection was now recognised by the 
Chief Magistrate himself. ‘That was, that the Senate had 
not, in his opinion, 2 right to make a’ call-for what had 
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passed between the President and the members of his 
cabinet. If they had a right to do this, he did not know 
where they were to stop. He did not intend to question 
the motives of the Senator with wham this call originated. 
It had become the act of the majority of the Senate. But 
the President had said, ina respectful manner, that it was 
not a matter on which the Senate bad a right to be in- 
formed. The President had thought, and correctly so, 
that to send this paper would be to establish a precedent 
of a dangerous character for those who might come after 
him. He (Mr. G.) did not know that “he should ever 
have to say any thing on the subject of these deposites; 
but, if he should, it would be impossible for him to deny 
the authenticity of this paper. He believed that it was 
authentic, as firmly as he believed that he was now stand- 
ing in his place. 
He concluded with moving to lay the message on the 
table; and the motion was agreed to. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


On motion of Mr. BENTON, the various memorials 
and resolutions transmitted by the States, on the subject 
of a grarluation of the price of public lands, were ordered 
tobe printed; and a tabular statement was directed to be 
prepared. 

ELECTION OF COMMITTEES. 


The CHAIR having called the special order of the 
day, viz: the election of the committees, 

Mr. GRUNDY rosë and said, that, before the Senate 
proceeded to the election, he desired to make a motion, 
which he would introduce with two or three prefatory 
remarks. 

The Senate had determined to deprive the presiding 
officer of the power of appointing the committecs; and, 
although it was an act which did not receive his concur- 
rence, he was not now disposed to question its propriety. 
The reason which was assigned for the change was, that 
it was proper for the committees to be strictly, in their 
reports, the organ of the sentiments of the body, and, 
therefore, that they ought to be elected by a majority of 
the Senate. What was now the condition of the Senate? 
There were now seven absent Senators. He meant Sen- 
ators who were absent from Washington. Five of the 
seats had been filled, but the members had not yet arriv- 
ed, and two of the members are not yet elected. The five 
elected Senators were expected hourly to arrive in the 
city. The Senator from Pennsylvania was, perhaps, even 
now in the city. At any rate, he was informed that that 
gentleman would be here to-night. The Senator from 
Georgia was expected to arrive shortly, as also the one 
from Louisiana, and the one from Delaware. <All, with 
the exception of the two who were not yet elected, might 
be expected in their places on Monday. He asked if it was 
possible to procure a fair expression of the sense of the 
Senate, if they were to go into the election at this time? 
There must be considerable hazard and risk in the at- 
tempt. He wished the postponement, because there 
would be more members present on Monday; and he pre- 
sumed that, according to usage, the Senate would to-day 
adjourn over until Monday. 

He had also another reason.” Three out of the five 
Senators who were absent had been appointed by the 
Governors of their respective States since the last session. 
They were not yet qualified, nor, in common parlance, 
could they be considered Senators, They must accept 
their appointments, and signify it by appearing here and 
taking the oath. ‘Could the Senate properly appoint any 
of these on committees, however well qualified they might 
be? He had put the question as to the practice of the 
Senate on this point to experienced members, but they 
were not able to inform him. He knew it was the prac- 
tice of the other House not to appoint òn committees any 
members who were not on the floor, or who had not 


shown themselves since the commencement of the session, 
It was the practice of the Senate to appoint their absent 
members; but he wished to know whether they had in 
this manner recognised those who had not yet appeared 
to take the oath and their seats. Mr. CLAYTON, of Dela- 
ware, and Mr. Waceamay, of Louisiaua, might be ap- 
pointed, but one Senator from Georgia and one from Loui- 
siana could not. He was not himself prepared to vote for 
any Senator until he had appeared here. , 

He moved to postpone the election of committees until 
Monday. 

Mr. CLAY said he hoped that the proposed postpone- 
ment would not take place. The Senate was now as fall 
as it usually was throughout the session. It was now 
nearly the close of the second week of the session; and 
it was urged that the Senate should still put off the ap- 
pointment of their committees, respecting which every 
gentleman must have come into his place with his mind 
made up. The Senate had on Tuesday appointed this 
day for the election, and the Senator from Tennessee was 
then as well advised of the absence of these Senators as 
he was to-day, but there was then no proposition made to 
postpone the election to a remoter day. There was a 
general acquiescence in the order, and gentlemen had 
now come prepared to give their votes, and the public 
interests would suffer from any further delay. There are- 
some bills on the table which ought to be referred to com- 
mittees, and he bad himself several memorials, which he 
had kept back until the committees should be appointed. 
The last two days of the week are generally those on 
which committees meet; and, if they are elected to-day, 
much business might be prepared previous to the meeting 
of the Senate on Monday. i 

If the Senate looked to the political character of the 
absent members, he thought, so far as they were elected, 
the result would not be changed by delay: As to those 
who are not yet elected, he could say nothing. It was 
scarcely possible to say when one of the Senators from 
Louisiana would arrive, as it depended, perhaps, on winds 
and waves. It was his impression, although he had, not 
looked over the journals, that the absent members had 
been invariably appointed on the committees. The quali- 
fication must precede the entry or service. He saw no 
reason for delay, and hoped the Senate would proceed to 
the election. 

He concluded with asking for the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered. . 

Mr. WEBSTER rose and said, that be-had voted for 
the change in the mode of appointing the committees with 
great reluctance, because it appeared to him that there 
would be a great difficulty in filling up the committees. 
There would be no difficulty, perhaps, as to the election of 
a chairman, but much as to the others, where pluralities 
are required. Since the Senate had adopted the change 
in the mode, it seemed to be only proper that time should 
be given for those who are absent to have an opportunity 
to be here. The Senate was not full. Their absent bro- 
thers had no great reason to expect that their votes would 
be required in reference to this subject. He had made no 
inquiry as to the political character of the Senators who 
were absent, but he thought it was somewhat early to 
bring forward important business; and, if any Senator 
asked for delay, he thought the election should not take 
place. He would, therefore, vote in favor of the post- 
ponement. 

Mr. CLAY said it had been intimated that it was too 
early to proceed to the election of committees. He wished 
the Secretary to refer—— : 

Mr. WEBSTER rose to explain. He had‘not ‘said it 
was too early to elect the committees, but that it was early 
for taking up important business. 

Mr. CLAY resumed. There was 'no important busi- 
hess which was now required to be taken up. ‘The’ only 
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object -was to. prepare for business. In no case. had the 
appointment of the committees. been put off beyond the 
second. week of the session. „If the Vice President had 
been. in his seat at the commencement of the session, the 
Senate would. have elected: their committees before this 
time. . And he wished to be informed how the Senator in 
Louisiana could have been informed that the gentleman 
from Albany had not arrived and taken his seat? The 
election could require no great time. A single ballot was 
sufficient where a plurality could elect. 

Mr. GRUNDY said this was a new case. There had 
never been an election under precisely similar circum- 
stances. The Senate had now changed the generally 
understood practice. When the Senate formerly elected 
their committees, it was known to be the practice, and 
Senators were sure the thing would be done, whether 
they were ‘present or not. Now, when the Senate had 
changed: the practice, the case was a new one, and the 
absent Senators could have no right to expect that they 
would so soon be called on. 

The question was then on the motion to postpone, and 
decided as follows: l 

YEAS.~-Messt's. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Forsyth, Fre- 
linghuysen, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Knight, 


Moore, Mortis, Prentiss, Rives, Robbins, Robinson, Shep- 
ley, Silsbee, Smith, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton; Tomlin- 


son, Webster, White, Wilkins, Wright.-—28. 


’ NAYS.—~Messrs. Bell, Calhoun, Chambers, Clay, Ew- 
ing, Kent, Mangum, Naudain, Poindexter, Preston, South- 


ard, Sprague, Tyler.—-13. 

So the election was postponed. 

On motion of Mr. MANGUM, it was ordered that, when 
the Senate adjourn, it adjourn to meet on Monday. 

The Senate then adjourned to Monday. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 16. 


The VICE PRESIDENT of the United States this day 
took his seat in the chair of the Senate, and delivered 
the following address: 

Szwarons: On entering on the duties of the station to 
which I have been called by the people, deference to you 
and justice to myself require that I oh 


tations which might otherwise be disappointed. Although 
a member of the Senate, I re- 
should not have acquired that knowledge of 


for many years heretofore 
gret that I 
the particular order of its proceedings which might natu- 
rally be expected. Unfortunately for- me, in respect to 
my present condition, I ever found those at hand who had 
more correctly appreciated this important branch of their 
duties, and on whose opinions, as to points of order, I 
could at all times safely rely. “his remissness will, doubt- 
less, for a season, cause me no small degree of embarrass- 
ment. . So far, however, as unremitting exertions on my 
part, and a proper respect for.the advice of those who 
are better informed than myself, can avail, this deficiency 
will be remedied as speedily as possible; and I feel per- 
suaded that the Senate, in the mean time, will extend to 
me a considerate indulgence. 

But, however wanting I may be, for the time, in a 
thorough knowledge of the technical duties of the Chair, 
I entertain, I humbly hope, a deep and solemn conviction 
of its high moral obligations. Iam well. aware that he 
who: occupies it is bound to cherish towards the members 
of the body.over which he presides no other feelings 
than those of justice and courtesy; to regard them all as 
standing upon an-honorable equality; to apply the rules 
established by theniselveés, for their own government, with 
strict impartiality; and to use whatever authority he pos- 
sesses in the manner best calculated to protect the rights, 
to respect the feelings, and to guard the reputations of all 
who may be affected by its exercise. j 

It is no disparagement to any other branch of the Gov- 


ould forestall expec- 


ernment to say that there is none on which the consti- 
tution devolves such extensive powers as it does upon the 


Senate. There is scarcely an exercise of constitutional 
authority in which it does not mediately or immediately 
participate; it forms an important, and, in some respécts, 
an indispengable-part of each of the three great depart- 
ments, executive, législative, and judicial; and is, more- 
over, the body in which ‘is made effectual that share of 
power in the federal organization so wisely allowed to the 
respective State sovereignties. P : ; 

Invested with such august ‘powers, so judiciously re- 
stricted, and so largely adapted tothe purposes of good 
government, it is no wonder that the Senate is regarded 
by the people of the United States as one of the best 
features in what they at least consider to be the wisest, 
the freest, and happiest political system in the ‘world. 
In fervent wishes that it may long continue to bë sọ re- 
garded, and in a conviction of the importance of order, 
propriety, and regularity in its proceedings, we must all 
concur. It shall be an object of my highest ambition, 
Senators, to join with you, as far as in me lies, in effect- 
ing those desirable objects, and in endeavoring to realize 
the expectation formed of this body at the adoption of 
the constitution, and ever since confidently cherished, 
that it would exercise the most efficient influence in up- 
holding the federal system,.and in perpetuating what is 
at once the foundation and the safeguard of our country’s 
welfare—the union of the States. 


ELECTION OF COMMITTEES. 


The Senate then proceeded to choose, by ballot, the 
several standing committees. -~ 

The first balloting was for Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and resulted as follows: Mr. Wil- 
kins 21, Mr. Forsyth 19, scattering 5. 

On the second ballot Mr. Wilkins had 26, Mr. Forsyth 
18. So Mr. Wilkins was appointed Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CLAY then said that the rule did not prescribe 
whether the Senate were immediately to proceed to fill 
up one committee before they proceeded in the election 
of the chairmen of the other committees. He thought it 
might be more convenient to elect all the chairmen of the 
several committees. f 

Mr. KING said the practice had been different. It had 
been usual to elect the whole of a committee before the 
Senate proceeded to the election of the other chairmen. 

Mr. CHAMBERS took a similar view, and suggested 
té his friend from Kentucky the propriety of withdrawing 
his motion. 

Mr. POINDEXTER renewed the motion, under the 
impression that it would be the most convenient mode. 

The rule having been read, Mr. CLAY remarked that 
it sustained his view of the subject. 

The question was then put on the motion of Mr. Potx- 
DEXTER, and decided in the affirmative. 

The Senate then proceeded to the election of the chair- 
men of the other committees, e ion r 

For Chairman of the Committee on Finance, Mr. Web- 
ster received 21 votes, Mr. Wright 18, scattering 5. 

On the second ballot Mr. Webster had 22, Mr. Wright 
16, scattering 6. 

On the third ballot Mr. Webster had 22, Mr. 
13, scattering 2. So Mr. Webster was elected. 

For Chairman of the Committee on Commerce, Mr. 
Silsbee received 23 votes, Mr. King, of Alabama, 19. 
Mr. Silsbee was therefore elected. : 

For Chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, 
Mr. Frelinghuysen received 23 votes, Mr. Clay 16, scat- 
tering 6. So Mr. Frelinghuysen was elected. 

For Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, Mr. 
Brown received 42 votes, scattering 3. So Mr. Brown 
was elected. ; 


Wright 
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For Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs,| On the Judiciary—Messrs. Bibb, Preston, Smith, and 
Mr. Benton received 36 votes, Mr. Forsyth 5, scatter-} Bell. x 


ing 4. So Mr. Benton was elected. 


On the Post Office and Post Roads—Messrs, Ewing, 


For Chairman of the Committee on the Militia, Mr.| Rives, Clayton, and Knight, 


Robinson received 43 votes, and was elected. 


On Roads and Canals—Messrs. Hill, Southard, Shepley, : 


For Chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, Mr. | and Kent. 


Southard received 25 votes, Mr. Rives 18. So Mr. 
Southard was elected. : 

For Chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, Mr. 
Poindexter received 24 yotes, Mr. Kane 18, scattering 2. 
So Mr. Poindexter was elected. 

For Chairman of the Committee on Public Land Claims, 
Mr. Kane received 41 votes, and was elected. 

For Chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, Mr. 
White received 42 votes, and was elected. 

For Chairman of the Committee on Claims, Mr. Bell 
received 29 votes, Mr. Brown 11, scattering 4. So Mr. 
Beli was elected. 

For Chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, Mr. 
Clayton received 21 votes, Mr. Forsyth 11, scattering 11. 

On the second ballot Mr. Clayton received 22 votes, 
Mr. Forsyth 16, scattering 2. So Mr. Clayton was 
elected. 

For Chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, Mr. Grundy received 42 votes, and was 
elected, 

For Chairman of the Committee on Roads and Canals, 
Mr. Hendricks received 43 votes, and was elected. 

For Chairman of the Committee on Pensions, Mr. 
Tomlinson received 25 votes, Mr. Sprague 9, scattering 7. 
So Mr. Tomlinson was elected. 

For Chairman of the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims, Mr. Moore received 38 votes, and was elected. 

For Chairman of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, Mr. Chambers received 28 votes, Mr. Tyler 9. 
So Mr. Chambers was elected. 

For Chairman of the Committee 
penditures of the Senate, Mr. 
and was elected. 

For Chairman of the Committee on Engrossed Bills, 
Mr. Shepley received 23 votes, Mr. Robbins 11, scat- 
tering 6. So Mr. Shepley was elected. 

The remainder of the following several committees were 
then filled up by ballot, as follows: 

On Foreign Relations—Messrs. Rives, Forsyth, Sprague, 
and Mangum. 

On Finance——Messrs. Tyler, Ewing, Wilkins, and 
Mangum. 

On Commerce—Messrs. King, of Alabama, Wright, 
Waggaman, and Sprague. 

On Manufactures—Messrs, Knight, 
Prentiss. 

On Agriculture—Messrs. Robinson, Kent, Swift, and 
Wright. 

On Military Affairs-—Megsrs, Tipton, Preston, Clayton, 
and King, of Alabama. 

On the Militia—Messrs. Hendricks, 
Kean, and Clayton, 

On Naval Affairs—Messrs. Bibb, Robbins, Tallmadge, 
and Chambers. 

On Public Lands— Messrs. 
and Clay. 

On Private Land Claims— Messrs, Linn, Naudain, Poin- 
dexter, and Silsbee. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Aeon 


on the Contingent Ex- 
Knight received 37 votes, 


Morris, Linn, and 


Wagegaman, Me- 


Moore, Prentiss, McKean, 


Torsvay, DECEMBER 17, 
The. Senate resumed the filling up of the committees, 
&c., as follows: 
On Indian Affairs- Messrs. 
Smith, and Swift. 
On Claims—Messrs. 
Tipton. 


Frelinghuysen, Tipton, 


Brown, Naudain, Wright, and 


On Pensions—Messrs. Prentiss, McKean, Tallmadge, 
and Kane. - 

On the District of Columbia—Messrs. Tyler, Southard, 
Bibb, and Tomlinson. 

On Revolutionary Claims—Messrs, Swift, Hill, White, 
and Shepley. 

On the Contingent Expenses of the Senate—Messrs. 
Tomlinson and Tallmadge. 

On Engrossed Bills~-Messrs. Morris and Robinson. 


TREASURY REPORT. 

The CHAIR laid before the Senate the annual report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the report was ordered 
to be referred to the Committee on Finance, and 1,500 
extra copies were then ordered to be printed. 

After transacting some executive business, and receiy- 
ing sundry petitions, 

The Senate adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, DECENBER 18. 

Mr. POINDEXTER laid the following resolution on 
the table: 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office be directed to communicate to the Senate— 

1. The whole amount of public lands belonging to the 
United States sold since they were ceded to the United 
States, exhibiting the nett proceeds, and distinguishing be- 
tween those which have been sold within the limits of 
Louisiana, Florida, and other parts of the United States, 
respectively, and including the latest returns. 

2. The whole amount of public lands which have been 
surveyed and exposed to sale in the several States and 
Territories, and showing the amount sold, and the amount ~ 
remaining to be sold, according to the last returns. 

3. The amount which have been actually patented in 
bounties to the army during the late war. 

4. The amount granted to each of the several States 
and Territories, and for what purposes, 

5. The amount set apart or reserved for schools in the 
several States and Territories. 

6. The amount granted in donations for the cultivation 
of the vine and olive to Lafayette, and for all other 
purposes, A 

On motion of Mr. POINDEXTER, the message of the 
President of the United States, assigning his reasons for 
returning the bill to provide for the distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands, &c., was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. i 

Mr. CLAY laid the following resolutions on the table: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
rected to communicate to the Senate a copy of the entire 
letter addressed by Mr. Crawford, when Secretary of the 
Treasury, under date the 18th February, 1817, to the 
president of the Mechanics’ Bank. of New York, an ex- 
tract from which is recited in his report to Congress of 
the $d December, 1833; and copies of the other corre- 
spondence of Mr. Crawford with the banks about that 
period, to passages in which the Secretary alludes in the 
same report. $ 

Resolved, also, That the Secretary be directed to com- 
Municate to the Senate a copy of the correspondence 
between the agent appointed, during the last summer, to 
inguire upon what terms the State banks would under- 
take to perform the services to the. Government -which 
had been performed. by the Bank of the United States, 
and the said banks; a copy of the report made, if one 
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were made, by- the agent, to the Secretary, or to thel by jury, guarantied by the constitution, is virtually set at 
Executive; the name of the agent, his compensation, and| nought, and an edict condemnatory and perial-usurps its 


in virtue of what Jaw he was so appointed. 
REMOVAL OF ‘THE DEPOSITES. 


The CHAIR then called the special order, being the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the subject of 
the removal of the deposites, &c. : 

Mr: CLAY then rose and: said that he was still o 
opinion that this subject required avery early and prompt 
decision. But some information, which had. been called 
for, and which it was necessary to have before the discus- 
sion came on, had not yet been received; and other infor- 
mation equally necessary would probably be asked for 
to-morrow. ‘This would cause delay, and he, therefore, 
did not propose at.present to go into the discussion. . He 
was also desirous, when the subject should be taken up, 
to close what he would have to say with some resolutions 
which he had not yet prepared. 

He therefore moved to postpone the consideration of 
the special order until Monday, which motion was then 
agreed to. 


THURSDAY, Drcemner 19. 
TREASURY SUITS. 


Mr. TYLER asked and obtained leave to introduce a 
bill to repeal the act for the better organization’ of the 
treasury, approved May, 1820. . 
. Mr. T. asked the indulgence of the Senate to make 
a few remarks explanatory of his views and motives 
in asking the leave now sought to be obtained. The act 
of 1820, which he sought to repeal, was an innovation 
upon the established usage of the treasury from the foun- 
dation .of the Government. The Government, during 
that long course of time, rested upon the remedy by suit, 
contenting itself to prescribe, as it did by the acts of 1795 
and 1797, the mode of procceding at the treasury, in 
order to ascertain the true balance against a supposed de- 


linguent, giving. priority of its own debt over that of 


others, and prescribing what should be available proof in 
the suits the agent ofthe treasury might deem it proper 
to institute. “In. this respect it pursued the plain course 
dictated by ordinary justice, and sanctioned by the high 
behests of the constitution, whatsoever might be the state 
of the account. However well ascertained the balance 
due from the debtor, although his acknowledgment in 
writing of such balance might be exhibited, yet the high 
judicial power of issuing compulsory execution was de- 
nied to the treasury. ‘The reasoning then employed was 
doubtless that which he should employ upon the present 
occasion——that it was far better to incur the short delay of 
a motion, on ten days’ previous notice, or a regular suit, 
in either of which proceedings the matter would be sub- 
mitted, under the constitution, to an impartial jury, than 
invest the subalterns of the treasury with the despotic 
power of issuing peremptory process, and of seizing 
with strong hand upon the person and effects of the 
debtor. Such was the law up to 1820, when the act was 
passed which he sought to-repeal.. ‘That act authorizes 
the Comptroller of the Treasury to certify the balance 
due frotn-any disbursing officers of the Government to the 
agent ofthe treasury, and requires the agent to issue 
forthwith a distréss against the goods and person of such 
officer, whois thereupon deprived of his property or of 
his liberty, without. trial by his peers, and upon the ar- 


place. He supposed a case, to show the kind of authority 
with which these officers are invested. A disbursing. 
agent receives_all the notices which the law provides as 
preliminary to. this:severe process of distress. He ap- 
pears at the. treasury, and presents his vouchers, show- 
ing a full disbursement.of all moneys which. have come to 


fhis hands; the vouchers are esteemed. insufficient; the 


party insist upon their sufficiency, while the accounting 

officer maintains the opposite.’ Ifthe case were sub- 

mitted to a jury, they would be held to be sufficient; and 
yet, sir, the party is placed at the mercy of the Auditor, 

who certifies to the Comptroller, who certifies. to the 

agent, who is. required instantly to proceed to issue his 

execution against the estate of the unfortunate man and, 
his securities; and if there be no estate, then his and their 

persons are to be seized and thrown into a loathsome jail. 

Suppose, then, a nominal debtor to have received of the 

Government 100,000 dollars, for example, and, by the 

interruption of his accounts, in the rejection of important 

items, the settlement is entirely prevented. He may have 

fair and legitimate vouchers in his possession, greatly to 
reduce it, and yet he stands, by the books of the trea- 

sury, debtor to the whole amount, and his person is liable 
to seizure for the whole amount. But this may not be the 

only circumstance which may oppress him. What if the 

accounting officer shall be his enemy! What if he shall 

think proper to make his office the means of gratifying a 

revengeful spirit? This law arms him with power and au- 

thority, and his victim stands within his reach. My con- 

viction is, said Mr. T., that this act is subversive of the’ 
spirit of our constitution, and despotic in its character, 

and that it should, therefore, be repealed. 

It is but avery poor reply to say that the party may 
obtain an injunction, upon giving security, by applying to 
a judge of the Federal Court, and satisfying him that he 
has discounts. What if the demand be so great that he 
cannot find security, oy some causes interpose to prevent 
an application to the judge? In either event, his property 
is seized upon, even down to the minutest article; his- fa- 
mily, if he have one, turned adrift upon the charity of the 
worlds: or he himself imprisoned, without the hope of re- 
lief. It is no answer to say that he may obtain an injunc- 
tion. So may any debtor, if he can’ show discounts. But 
is this any reason why the creditor should have. power 
conferred on him by law to give judgment and issue exe. 
cution upon his own mere motion? 

The severity of this law has prevented a resort to it 
but in very few cases. If they have been numerous, they 
have not come to my knowledge. The fact of its non- 
enforcement is sufficiently manifested by reference to the 
long catalogue of those who are annually reported to us 
as public defaulters. Why is not this law enforced in 
every case? It may be (I know nothing authoritatively) that, 
under the last section of this act, remedies previously ex- 
isting are preserved; and this may be so' construed as to 
invest the treasury officer with discretionary power over 
the remedy. If so, he considered it as forming a still 
stronger objection to the law. He objected to investing 
public men with too broad discretion. In order that laws 
should operate justly, they should operate uniformly and 
equally. A defaulter was a defaulter, and each and all 
If the applica- 


i should be subjected to the same process. 
| tion of the law be left to the arbitrary discretion of those 


who administer it, it may be used as an instrument of re- 
venge. _ For one, he was not disposed to leave the right 


| 


bitrary decision of a mere subaltern of the treasury—the/ of the citizen in a situation of so great hazard. 


accounting officer. This ‘proceeding does not require 
even the sanction of the Secretary; it isthe work of the 
Auditor and Comptroller conjoined, who are thus invest- 
ed with the power of subjecting an officer of the Govern- 


He trusted that, for the reasons he had stated, the leave 
asked would readity be granted, and an act so despotic be 
obliterated from the statute book. 

The bill was then read a first and second times, and re- 


ment to utter ruin in character and fortune. The trial! ferred to the Committee on Finance. 
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POST OFFICE. f 

Mr. GRUNDY offerëd'the following resolutions: 

Resolved, 1st, That the.Postmaster General be directed 
to communicate. to the Senate-a statement of all the allow- 
ances by him inde, beyond the- sums stipulated in the 
original contract, since the 6th of April, 1829; specifying, 
in every case, the service tobe performed by the original 
contract, and the sumis to be paid thereon; the nature and 
extent of each facility or improvement, and the extra al- 
Jowance made therefor; and the names of the persons to 
whom the allowance has been made, and at what time. 

2d. A statement of the curtailments of facilities lately 
made by the department, specifying each route, and the 
names of the respective contractors, and the amount of 
the diminution of service and of compensation, in each 
case; also, what routes, if any, have been discontinued. 

Sd. The expenses incurred in putting into operation 
the post routes established by the act of the 15th June, 
1832, and cost of transporting the mail on said routes in 
each year. 

The resolutions having been read, 

Mr. GRUNDY requested their immediate consideration. 
The question being then on their adoption, 

Mr. CLAY said he was happy that the gentleman from 
Tennessee had offered these resolutions. He would give 
his vote for them with great pleasure. If what public 
rumor had said concerning this office was correct, there 
was nio branch of Government, in this or any other coun- 
try, where there prevailed greater abuses. It was the 
duty of the Senate not only to correct the past, but to 
provide a remedy.’ He wished that the resolution should 
be so limited as to its call, as not to allow the. Postmaster 
General a pretext for evading it, because he was appre- 
hensive that every delay which could be devised would 
be interposed to prevent a reply. The Senate might 
otherwise be told of voluminous contracts, and might be 
referred to the ancient documents to ilustrate the charge 
of error which he had alleged against the department, 
even as far back as the days of Habersham. 

Mr. GRUNDY informed the Senator from Kentucky 
that the resolution did limit the call to the year 1829, the 
period when the present Postmaster General came into 
office. The gentleman from Kentucky had referred to 
certain rumors which charged gross abuses on the de- 
partment. He had supposed that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and every body else, would not be willing to give 
very great credit to what public rumor said in reference 
either to a public department or toa public man. He 
desired to lave the truth; and when he had it, and ex- 
amined. the facts, he would be ready to give his opinion 
whether any corruption existed in the department or not. 
It was true that rumor had said a great deal; and he want- 
ed the facts, if it was true, in order that the country 
might discern them. If nothing censurable had occurred, 
he desired to see the rumor put down; and that was the 
only way in which justice could be done to any public 
man. The people could then form their judgment from 
the facts, and not from any thing published in a partisan 
paper. He could not conceive the possibility of any 
delay being interposed, and he had no doubt that in a few 
weeks all the information asked by this resolution, and 
as much more as any Senator might call for, would be 
furnished. 

Mr. CLAY said he had overlooked the limitation in the 
resolutions, and was satisfied with it. 

The resolutions were then agreed to. 

Mr. MAN GUM, of North Carolina, rose and said, it 
was with profound regret that he felt himself impelled by 
a sense of duty to call the attention of the Senate to a 
subject involving considerations of a deeply interesting 
and most delicate nature.” He said- that he alluded to the 
message of the President of the 12th instant, responding 
toa request contained in a resolution of the Senate, in re- 


lation to a paper purporting to be published by his autho- 
rity, in reference to the deposites. Next to the grave 
and novel occurrence requiring this notice, he said he 
most regretted that the duty had devolved upon him. to 
invite to it the consideration of the Senate. He had de- 
layed taking this course for several days, hoping that some 
other Senator would conquer the repugnance so natural 
and so inevitable in the discharge of a duty so delicate and 
so painful; that he had hoped that some notice of the 
subject would have proceeded from a different quarter, 
But his hopes in this respect not being realized, and.as*he 
was one of those who voted for the resolution alluded to.. 
he felt it proper and necessary to take this course. 

The subject (said Mr. M.) involves high and grave mat- 
ter, not in reference to the character of the information 
sought, for that is comparatively of utter insignificance; 
but as touching the constitutional rights of the Executive 
and of the Senate, and what, among gentlemen, can be 
considered as of but little less consequence, that high 
courtesy and mutual respect so essential to the harmonious 
action and efficient co-operation of the different depart- 
ments in our political system. f 

‘That the Senate should, at any time, through inadver- 
tence, or any other cause, attempt an invasion of the, ` 
constitutional rights of the Executive, or prove deficient 
in a high and manly courtesy, would present an occasion 
of the profoundest regret to every lover of our institu- 
tions. That the President regarded the resolution allud- 
ed to in the light of an invasion of the rights of the Ex- 
ecutive, is most manifestly clear and intelligible. That 
the Senate did not regard their proceeding as in any Te- 
spect transcending the just and legitimate rights confer- 
red by the constitution upon this body, and sanctioned 
by a long usage, 
questionable. For himself, he did not dream that, by 
his vote, he was encroaching upon the sights of the Ex- 
ecutive, or in anywise manifesting the slightest disrespect 
to that co-ordinate branch of the Government. He should 
have been, in the simplicity of his heart, at an entire loss 


application could have been resisted. A due respect, how~ 
ever, to the opinion entertained by the Executive, did, in 
his judgment, require a prompt review of the whole pro- 
ceeding, with a calm and dispassionate deliberation. Any 
exhibition of temper on the part of the Senate would 
be as incompatible with its dignity, as it would be reyolt- 
ing to the good taste of the country. He trusted the Sen- 
ate was wholly incapable of feeling any. i 

Ifthe Senate had erred, it was magnanimous, it was 
their imperious duty, instantly to retract the error. ` It 
was due alike to the Executive, to our institutions, and, 
above all, to themselves, 

i, however, after a calm and deliberate re-examination 
of our proceeding, we shall find notbing to retract; but 
if, on the contrary, we shall feel re-assured that we have 
exercised none but the clear and unquestionable constitu- 
tional rights of the Senate, it will be equally our duty, 
however painful may be the conflict of opinion, to re-as- 
sert and maintain, with dignity and with firmness, the 
constitutional rights of that body. 

The framers of our system wisely saw that power 
must be broken into fragments, or resolved into its sim- 
plest elements, and distributed among the different depart- 
ments with deep sagacity, and awise caution, to secure 
the harmonious and successful action of the whole. ‘They 
foresaw the tendency, deeply impressed upon the nature 
of every political system, to the accumulation and. con- 
centration of power at a single point. They foresaw that, 
a perpetual vigilance over the power assigned to each 
department was the only condition on which liberty could 
be preserved. Hence every intelligent friend of our sys- 
tem should be as reluctant to invade the rightful powers: - 
of the Executive, as he should be prompt to resist the 


he supposed equally manifest and une 


to conceive of any very specious ground upon which the 
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encroachments of the Executive upon the clear constitu- 
tional rights of the Senate. To do the one, or submit to 
the other, would be equally a breach of that high and sa- 
cred trust devolved upon us under the most impressive 
and solemn sanctions. 

All questions of conflict of power between co-ordi- 
nate branches of the Government should be treated with 
the greatest caution and the utmost delicacy. Yet, to 
define the boundary distinctly and satisfactorily is, in 
every respect of it, highly desirable. In our political, as 
in the solar system, when every power is confined to 
its proper orbit, without tendency to infringe upon any 
other, order, and beauty, and harmony will be the certain 
result. 

As the Senate can have no ambition to gratify, nor any 
conceivable motive, in usurping powers not assigned to 
it by the constitution, so it can never forget, for an in- 
stant, the respect and courtesy which are due to the Ex- 
ecutive. Even the enemies of the President—personal 
enemies, he trusted, he had none; but the political ene- 
mies of the President—must always feel a pride in being 
enabled to regard him, while the First Magistrate, as the 
first gentleman in the country; and most anxiously de- 
sire that the whole of his official intercourse with his 
constitutional advisers shall be marked with ‘high and no- 
ble thought, situate in a heart of courtesy.” The spec- 
tacle could not but be gratifying to the pride of every 
American citizen. The Senate, feeling and appreciating, 
as he believed, the value of such an example, would, on 
all occasions, be studious to avoid any exhibition of tem- 
per or violation of courtesy. 

Entertaining the sentiments to which he had adverted, 
he regarded it as of the first importance that the Senate 
should reyiew its whole proceeding with the most calm 
and dispassionate deliberation; ‘that, if error shall be 
found, it was honorable, as well as matter of duty, to re- 
tract it instantly and promptly. If, on the contrary, the 
review shall add strength to their first impressions, hon- 
orable men would perceive that there was no alternative 
but to maintain, with dignity and with firmness, the high 
constitutional rights of the Senate. 

He moved to take up the message, and refer it to a se- 
lect committee, &e. 

Mr. M. having stated seven as the number of the com- 
mittee, the Senate proceeded to ballot for the committee, 
when the following members were elected: Messrs. Max- 
eum, Wavre, Fonsyra, Ewing, Bisa, Sournuanp, and 
Rivers. 

Mr. FORSYTH then asked to be excused from serv- 
ing on the committee. 

Mr. GRUNDY objected. 

Mr. FORSYTH reminded the Senate of the awkward- 
ness of the position in which he stood. ‘The gentleman 
from North Carolina had made a motion that the Senate 
solemnly re-examine their own decision. He did not wish 
to re-examine his. The majority of the Senate, who had 
voted for the resolution, might re-examine their proceed- 
ing, and determine for themselves. But he had voted 
against it, and his opinion was unchanged, and, as he be- 
lieved, unchangeable. He had no desire to sit in judg- 
ment on the decisions of others. 

Mr, BIBB expressed his hope that the Senator from 
Georgia would not be excused, and the question being 
taken, the Senate refused to excuse him. 

The following. resolution, submitted by Mr. Tirrox 
yesterday, was then taken up. 

Resolued, That the Committee on Commerce be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the: expediency of making appropria- an 
tions for the following objects, viz: vere DEPOSITES. 

1. An appropriation for constructing a ship channel to! The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Cray was then 
connect the waters of the river Raisin with La Plaisance taken ups when Mr. BENTON moved to amend the reso- 
bay, in the Territory of Michigan, under the direction of lution by adding the following: 
the War Department. | ** Also, that the Secretary communicate to the Senate 

Vor X.—4 


2. An appropriation for constructing a harbor at the 
mouth of the Saint Joseph’s river on lake Michigan, in 
the Michigan Territory. 

3. An appropriation to defray the expense of survey- 
ing the obstructions to the navigation of the St. Joseph’s 
river and its tributaries, as far up as the said streams may 
be considered navigable. 

4. An appropriation for constructing a harbor at the 
mouth of Trevil creek, on lake Michigan, in the State 
of Indiana. 

Mr. TIPTON observed that he felt it his duty to call 
the attention of the Senate to the subject of the resolution 
during the present session, and it was proper that he 
should now state the reasons which had induced him to 
adopt that course. During the last session a bill passed 
through all the forms of legislation, in both Houses of Con- 
gress, except that of receiving the signatures of the pre- 
siding officers of the two Houses, and the approval and 
signature of the President of the United States, making 
appropriations for the purpose of constructing a ship canal 
to connect La Plaisance bay with the waters of the river 
Raisin; for surveying the bar at the mouth of the St. 
Joseph’s river, in the Michigan Territory, and fur survey- 
ing that river; and also for surveying the harbor at the 
mouth of Trail creek, in the State of Indiana; but, bya 
mistake of the clerk, whose duty it was to copy bills and 


part of the bill which contained these items of appropria- 
tion was omitted, and therefore did not become a law. 
This was owing to the hurry and confusion produced by 
the great quantity of business which was thrown upon the 
hands of the Secretary and his clerks, as well as upon the 
President of the United States. It would be remember- 
ed that between ninety and a hundred bills were signed by 
the President of the United States on the last day of the 
late session: all those bills had been copied by the clerks; 
and he (Mr. T.) was not at all surprised that a few errors 
were committed. He was only surprised that there were 
not many more omissions. Indeed, he considered the 
manner in which the Secretary and his clerks had done 
their duty was worthy of all praise. When Congress ad- 
journed, and the members returned to their constituents, 
who were interested with the improvements of the har- 
bors and rivers connected with the lakes, they informed 
the people that appropriations were made for the objects 
mentioned, and would be available in due time; but when 
the laws were published, no such appropriations were 
found amongst them. ‘This omission, however, was seized 
upon and urged by men from whom better might have 


against a gentleman who was a candidate for a seat in an- 
other room in that Capitol. 

No argument of mine, Mr. T. continued, can be neces- 
sary to convince ‘honorable Senators of the propriety of 
this appropriation, when they reflect that the Gayern- 
ment is the principal Jandholder on the lakes, and th 


rivers, or making roads through the public domains, will 
soon, very soon, be returned to the treasury with interest, 
arising from the increased sales of the public lands in the 
neighborhood where the proposed improvements are to 
be made. ‘The appropriation asked for, continued Mr. 
T., is but small; and, as it has once met the favorable 
consideration of both branches of the National Legisla- 
ture, I cannot entertain a doubt of its again passing with- 
out a dissenting voice. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


present them for signatures to the proper officers, that- 


been expected; and also used, with considerable effect, 


every dollar expended in constructing harbors, improving = 
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heretofore communicated. 

s: Algo, the entire correspondence between the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the President of the Bank of the 
United States for the first half of the year 1819.” 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

Mr. CLAY said that he felt it his duty to submit to the 
Senate some explanation of the motives which had in- 
duced him to ask it to adopt these resolutions. The Sec- 
retary, in his report concerning the public deposites, had 
labored very hard, through two or three of the first pages 
of it, to prove that he possessed the exclusive power to de- 
cide when they should be removed. This power, he 
contended, was not restricted to any particular contin- 
gencies, but ‘‘was absolute and unconditional, as far as 
the interests of the bank were involved.” ‘¢ It is not ne- 
cessary,” says that officer, ‘€ that the deposites should be 

unsafe in order to justify the removal. The authority to 
remove is not limited to such a contingency. The bank 
may be perfectly solvent, and prepared to mect promptly 
all demands. upon it; it may have been faithful in the per- 
formance of all its duties, and yet the public interest may 
require the deposites to be withdrawn; and, as that can- 
not be done without the action of this department, the 
Secretary of the Treasury would betray the trust confided 
to him if he did not cause the deposites to be made else- 
where, whenever. the change would advance the public 
interest or the public convenience. ‘The safety of the 
deposites, the ability of the bank to meet its engage- 
ments, its fidelity in the performance of its obligations, 
are only a part of the considerations by which his judg- 
ment must be guided. The general interest and conve- 
nience of the people must regulate his conduct.” 

Here is the assumption of a power analogous to the old 
exploded doctrine of the general welfare, in a most odious 
form. According to that doctrine, it was claimed by cer- 
tain federalists of 1798-99 that the constitution vested in 
Congress power to legislate on all subjects for the general 
welfare. But, according to the new version of the heresy, 
a Secretary of the Treasury, a subordinate officer of the 
Government, the creature of Congress, arrogates to him- 
self a power to administer the duties of his office, and to 
regulate the currency of the country, in conformity with 
his sense of the general interest and convenience of the 
people! And, at the very moment of setting up this enor- 
mous pretension; he denies any such power to Congress! 

Bat this is not all. This modern doctrine assumes for 
the Secretary not only a power equivalent to its ancient 
prototype, but it demands that it be respected as absolute 
and unconditional, and exclusive even of Congress, 
t“ For,” to quote the language of the Secretary, ‘al- 
though Congress should be satisfied that the public money 
was not safe in the care of the bank, or should be con- 
vinced that the interests of the people of the United 
States imperiously demanded the removal, yet the passage 
of a Jaw directing it to be done would be a breach of the 
agreement into which they have entered.” 

Is this possible? Can it be true that an official being, 
brought into existence by the will of Congress, having no 
authority‘and- charged with no duties but such as that 
will has conferred, has more power than its creator? Can 
it be true that the agent may do what the principal cannot 
do? Can it be true that the Secretary, representing one 
of the parties to a contract, without a violation of a single 
stipulation of that contract by the other party, may, upon 
a general notion of public interest or convenience, violate, 
at his pleasure, the most essential stipulation of the whole 
contract for that other. party? May he do that, whilst 
Congress is restrained from ordering a removal of the 

deposites, under any circumstances, even if the bank had 
failed to fulfil all the provisions of the charter, and the de- 


posites were unsafe, and thie interests of the people of the|der the 


Secretary of the Treasury will always be disposed to sup- 
port the credit of the State banks, and will invariably. 
direct transfers from the deposites of the public money. 
in aid of their legitimate exertions to maintain their cre- 
dit.” 

The Secretary alludes to other passages in the corre- 
spondence of Mr. Crawford with the banks about. the 
period of the 13th February, 1817. 7 

Now, Mr. President, what must be your surprise, when 
ĮI state that Mr. Crawford never, in the correspondence 
referred to, distinctly asserted any such principle as his 
successor attributes to him? never did claim for himself, 
on that occasion, any such extraordinary and exclusive 
power over the deposites? and that his correspondence 
was conducted under an authority totally different from 
that contained in the bank charter? 

It will be recollected that, when the Bank of the United 
States was incorporated, a general suspension of specie 
payments prevailed throughout the United States, with 
the exception of New England. The taxes and duties 
were paid in depreciated paper, of which the million and 
a half (a sum equal to the bonus paid by the Bank of the 
United States) of unavailable funds, now annually re- 
ported by the treasury, is a part. . To produce a restora- 
tion of a sound currency was the main object in establish- 
ing that bank. About that period a convention of repre- 
sentatives from the State banks was held, and some were, 
and others were not, willing to resume specie payments. 

t was feared by Congress that the bank alone might not 
prove competent to produce the desired effect. An aux- 
iiary measure was deemed necessary; and that was adopt- 
ed in the following resolution, which passed on the 30th 
April, 1816: : 

** Resolved, Ec., That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he hereby is, required and directed to adopt such 
measures as he may deem necessary to cause, as scon as 
may be, all duties, taxes, debts, or sums of money, accru- 
ing or becoming payable to the United States, to be col- 
lected and paid in the legal currency of the United States, 
or treasury notes, or notes of the Bank of the United 
States, as by law provided and declared, or in notes of 
banks which are payable and paid on demand in the legal 
currency of the United States; and that, from and after the 
20th day of February next, no such duties, taxes, debts, 
or sums of money accruing or becoming payable to the 
United States, as aforesaid, ought to be collected or re- 
ceived otherwise than in the legal currency of the United 
States, or treasury notes, or notes of the: Bank of the 
United States, or in notes of banks which are payable 
and paid on demand.in. the said legal currency of the 
United States.” i 

The letter of Mr. Crawford, the postscript of which 
the Secretary has communicated to Congress; bears date 
the 13th of February, 1817, only one week before the 
day fixed for the resumption of specie paymenis by the 
resolution to which he had. called the attention. of the 
Senate. That letter, beyond: all. doubt, -was written un- 
authority contained ‘in ‘that resolution.” What, 
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thei, must be thought of the official candor and-honor of 


the Secretary of the Treasury, who has endeavored. to 


palm upon Congress and the country the authority of Mr. 
Crawford for the enormous power which ‘the Secretary 
assumes under the: charter, when Mr. Crawford was act- 
ing under a resolution which, having produced its object, 
has long since expired? ? ; 

The- object of the first resolution, submitted by him 
(Mr: C.) ‘yesterday, is to obtain an entire copy of the 
correspondence of Mr. Crawford. The second resolu- 
tion carries its own explanation. 

Mr. C. begged ‘permission to trespass a few moments 
longer on the Senate, to make a statement concerning him- 
self pérsonally. He had heard that one high in office had 
allowed himself to assert that a dishonorable connexion 
had subsisted between him (Mr. C-) and the Bank of the 
United States.. When the present charter was granted, 
he voted for it; and, having done so, he did not feel him- 


self at libérty to subscribe, and he did not subscribe, for a 


single share in the stock of the bank, although be confi- 
dently anticipated a great rise in the value of the stock. 
A few years afterwards, during the presidency of Mr. 


Jones, it was thought, by some of his friends at Philadel- 
phia, expedient to make him (Mr. C.) a director of the 
Bank of the United States; and he was made a director 
without any consultation with him. For that purpose five 
shares were purchased for him, by a friend, for which he 
When he ceased to be a di- 


(Mr. C.) afterwards paid. 
rector, a short time subsequently, he disposed of those 
shares. We does not now own, and has not for many 
years been the proprietor of, a single share. 

When ‘Mr. Cheves was appointed president of the 
bank, its affairs in the States of Kentucky and Ohio were 
in great disorder; and his (Mr. C.’s) professional services 
were engaged during several years for the bank in those 
States. He brought avast number of suits, and transacted 
a great amount of professional business for the bank. 
Among other suits was that for the recovery of the one 
hundred thousand dollars, seized. under the authority of a 


law of Ohio, which he carricd through the inferior and 
supreme. courts. fle was paid by the bank the usual com- 
And he ven- 
tured to assert that no: professional. fees were ever more 
He ‘had. not, however, been 


pensation for these services, and ho more. 


honestly and fairly earned. 
the counsel for the bank for upwards of eight years past. 


He does not owe the bank, or any one of its branches, a 
About twelve or fifteen years ago, owing 


solitary cent. 
to the failure ofa highly estimable (now deceased) friend, 
a large amount of debt had been, as his endorser, thrown 
upon him, (Mr. C.,) and it was principally due to the 
Bank of the United States.. He (Mr. C.) established for 
himself a rigid economy, a sinking fund, and worked 
hard, and paid off the debt long since, without receiving 
from the bank the slightest favor. Whilst others around 
him were discharging their debts in propérty, at high 
valuations, he periodically renewed his note, paying the 
discount, until it was wholly extinguished. 

Such was a true account of his connexion with that in- 
stitution, and he defied its disproof in any particular. 

He hoped that the resolution would be adopted. 

Mr. FORSYTH reminded the Senator from Kentucky 
that the letter of February, 1817, which was called for by 
his resolution, was already among the public documents 
of the Senate, 

Mr. CLAY stated his desire to have the whole of the 
correspondence:at óne view. 

Mr. FORSYTH then: briefly defended the Secretary of 
the Treasury from what-he conceived a premature sen- 
enre pronounced upon him by the Senator from Ken- 
ucky. 

Mr. CLAY explained what he had said. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

Adjourned to Monday. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 23. 
STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS. 


The following resolution, offered by Mr. WEBSTER 
on Thursday, was taken up. for consideration: R 
Resolved, That the Committee'on Naval Affaits- be in- . 
structed to inquire into the expediency of passing’a law 
for preventing, as far as may ‘be, accidents to vessels em- 
ployed on the foreign or coastwise commerce (of the 


‘United States, from explosion by steam. - 


Mr. WEBSTER acdressed the Senate. It was, he be- 
lieved, the general expectation of the country that Con- 
gress: would take up the subject to which this -resolution 
referred. ‘The-history of the last two or three years, said 
Mr. W., exhibits vast amount of property, and a start- 
ling list of human lives, lost by the explosion of the boilers 
and flues of steamboats. These frequent occurrences 
have occasioned the existence of so much fear and terror, 
as to be a serious diminution of the convenience and com- 
fort of that mode of conveyance. At present the whole 
subject is without any regulation whatever, by public au- 
thority; and no authority but that of Congress seems com- 
petent to establish proper regulations. Of the power of 
Congress there can be no doubt. Steamboats are, gene- 
rally, licensed vessels, and they engage extensively in the 
coastwise commerce ofthe’country.. They may be regis- 
tered vessels also, and may engage in its foreign com- 
merce. On the same ground that laws of Congress regu- 
late the number of passengers in merchant vessels, and 


make it necessary that such vessels should have medicine 


chests for the preservation of the lives and health of per- 
sons on board, with divers other provisions for the same or 
similar objects, it is plainly in the power of Congress to 
adopt any regulations for the government of steam vessels, 
which security to life and property may appear to require. 
It is with Congress to. make these regulations, or they 
cannot be effectually made at all. 

It is the general opinion, I believe, not only of practical 
engineers, but of the public also, that nearly all these acci- 
dents have arisen from negligence, and some of them from 
a very highly criminal degree of negligence. Indeed, it 
may be well doubted whether a still more positive crithinal 
offence has not; in some instances, occasioned the disaster. 
Steamboat racing, for example, a` practice by which the 
lives of hundreds of persons are put into imminent danger, 
without the slightest knowledge, on their part, ‘of the ex- 
istence of any such cause of danger, is such a wanton, 
intentional, and reckless exposure of human life, as that it 
may well be regarded asa higher offence than even ex- 
treme negligence. But negligence itself is criminal, high- 
ly criminal, where such effects to life and property follow 
from it. Those who carry passengers for hire, by means 
of such a mighty agent as steam—an agent so useful and 
powerful when kept under proper management, and so 
destructive when it is allowed to overcome its just re- 
straints--are bound in duty, and should be bound by Jaw, 
to apply to their business the strictest attention, and the 
utmost degree of diligence... : ate 

Iam not prepared to say, definitely, what legal’ provi- 
sions it may be proper to adopt. It will be the business 
of the committee to consider and arrange such provisions. 
They will have the benefit of the legislation of other coun- 
tries on the same subject, and may readily command the 
assistance of whatever skill and experience our own coun- 
try affords, in aid of their labors. 7 

Some general idtas upon the proper remedy, however, 
have occurred to me, which I will suggest for considera- 
tion. : 

The law, as it seems to me, might be of a two-fold cha- 


racter. . It might prescribe certain regulations, the viota- 
tion of which, whether accidents happened in consequence 
or not, should incur a penalty; and it might further pro- 
vide, that, in case of accident, although all prescribed 
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regulations should have been previously complied with, 
yet, if the accident happened from culpable negligence 
at the moment, that negligence should be severely pun- 
ished. As to previous and prescribed regulations, the first 
and most important, doubtless, should be, that every boil- 
er, intended for a steamboat, should be tried and proved 
by some public authority, and restrained, in its future use, 
to one-third, or at most one-half, the degree of pressure 
or tension which it should have been proved to be capable 
of bearing. A safety valve, out of the reach of the fire- 
men, a proper apparatus to show at all times the level of 
the water, and also the intensity or height of the steam, 
and this apparatus so arranged as that its indications may 
be seen from without, are among the preventive remedies 
to which the attention of the committee will probably be 
called. 

But I look with more confidence of beneficial results 

from certain other provisions, which I trust will receive 
the consideration of the committee. Fully believing that 
these accidents generally result from negligence, at the 
time, by those who have the charge of the engine, penal- 
ties, I think, ought to be enacted against such negligence, 
and legal means provided, by which, when lives are lost 
by such occurrences, an immediate inquisition, investiga- 
tion, and trial, should be secured, and the culpable negli- 
gence, if there be such, adequately punished. And, in 
the first place, 1 think the boat itself should be made sub- 
ject to forfeiture, whenever lives were lost through the 
negligence of those conducting it. ‘There is nothing un- 
reasonable in this; analogous provisions exist in other 
cases, The master of a merchant ship, for instance, may 
forfeit the ship by a violation of law, however innocent 
the owners may be, even though that Jaw be only a com- 
mon regulation of trade and customs. There is at least 
quite as much reason for saying that whoever builds or 
buysa steamboat, and proposes to carry passengers there- 
in for hire, shall be answerable to the amount of the value 
of the boat, for the sobriety, diligence, and attention of 
those whom he appoints his agents to navigate it, as there 
is, in revenue cases, to impose such liability for smug- 
gling, or illegal landing of goods. To enforce this lia- 
bility, 1 should propose, that whenever an explosion takes 
place, causing the loss of the lives of passengers, the 
boat should be immediately seized by the collector of the 
district, and the persons navigating her detained for ex- 
amination; a trial should be had, and, unless it should ap- 
pear, on such trial, that all legal requirements had been 
previously complied with, and were observed at the time, 
and, further, that the accident was one which no degree 
of attention could have foreseen or prevented, the boat 
should be forfeited, and the persons having charge at the 
time should be punished, It is no unreasonable hardship, 
in such cases, to throw the burden of proof on those who 
are intrusted with the navigation and management of the 
boat. They should be able to make out a clear case of 
actual attention, skill, and vigilance, or else forfeiture 
ought to follow. it is a very high trust to have charge 
of that which is so potent to destroy life, and which,when 
negligently treated, is so likely to destroy it. Of course, 
all unnecessary delay, expense, or trouble, should be 
avoided. The property seized might be restored, on 
bonds, as. in other cases of seizure, pending preparation 
and trial; and everyindulgence allowed, in the forms and 
modes.of proceeding, compatible: with the great end of 
an immediate investigation and a prompt decision. 

It is evident that, for many reasons, judicial investi- 
gation will seldom be had, in these cases, unless it be in- 
stituted by public authority; and I do not think any pro- 
visions will be adequate which do not secure such investi- 
gation, whenever the loss of life happens. 

As to steamboat racing, it is an enormity that demands 
no tolerance. Doubtless, the committee will see the 


propriety of providing that all such racing, on any wager, | points connected 


or for any stakes, whether it be between boat and boat, 
both or either having passengers on board, or whether 
the wager be on any boat, with passengers on board, ran- 


ning against time, shall be punished, with forfeiture of ve 


the boat, and severe personal penalties on those concern. 
ed, whether any accident happen from such racing or 
not.. 

This, sir, is a rough sketch of those enactments which, 
I think, may deserve the consideration of the committee. 
Others, and perhaps better than these, will doubtless. oc. 
cur to the members of the committee. I have the fullest 
confidence that it is in the power of Congress to put:an 
end, in a very great degree, to these disastrous occur- 
rences. I believe that a wise and efficient law, such’as 
may be easily framed and put in practice, would prevent 
three-fourths of them. At any rate, 1 trust we shall meet 
the public expectation, and try the experiment. 

There are, sir, one or two other subjects belonging to 
the safe navigation of steamboats, though not immediately ` 
connected with the explosion of steam, which the com- 
mittee will probably think worthy of attention. The first 
is, the collision of these vessels. It has happened more 
than once that steamboats have run foul of each other, 
not by means of darkness, or fog, but simply because the 
one did not know on which side the other meant to pass. 
Something like a law of the road, by which each should 
know on which hand to keep her course, with the obli- 
gation of being well lighted at night, would probably 
prevent.some-of these occurrences. ` . 

The other subject is the carrying gunpowder, in large 
quantities, in boats having passengers. As there are 
boats used exclusively for freight, there can hardly be a - 
necessity of transporting gunpowder in passenger boats. 
This transportation in such boats augments the danger, 
and, when known, still moré augments the terror of the 
passengers. And it is probably in consequence of this, 
and because some captains on that account are not willing 
to receive gunpowder on board, that the article is some- 
times shipped in disguise, the boxes being marked as 
containing other goods. This highly objectionable and 
criminal practice ought to be severely punished. 

Mr. BENTON then rose, and said that he’ entirely 
agreed in the justice of the views which had been thrown 
out by the Senator from Massachusetts. He was fully 
aware of the injury which had resulted to the community 
from the accidents which had occurred in the steamboat 
navigation, estimating (if he was heard correctly) the 
number of persons injured by these accidents at four or 
five thousand. He stated that he was in New Orleans at 
the time of the explosion of the steamboat on the Red 
river, which had caused the loss of an honorable member 
of that body, and he had been assured that there was a | 
quantity of gunpowder among the cargo on board. | It 
had been stated to him, as a practice, that powder was 
frequently taken on board these boats, put up and markė 
ed as coffee; and he adverted to an instance in which 
some hogsheads, which had been shipped under a differ- 
ent designation, had been discovered, at the end of the 
voyage, to contain kegs of gunpowder. But there was 
another class of offences perpetrated on board the steams; 
boats on the Western waters, to which he desired to call 
the attention of the Senate, namely, the assaults, batte- 
ries, and homicides, which had become of such frequent 
occurrence. .Crimés of this character were committed; 
the boat passed rapidly on from the point; a man per- 
haps was killed, and nothing more was héard of it. j 

He had not risen to throw any: obstruction in the way 
of this résolution, oragainst.a reference of it to some com- 
mittee, because the resolution had his most hearty. concur- 
rence. But he had thought that, instead of the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, it ought to-be sent to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. _ The question would necessarily involve 

with the jurisdiction of the States them- 
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selves over the public waters within: their-limits. -That 
was a subject:which: he thought would be:more properly 
examined by the Judiciary Committee than by any other. 
These ‘Western waters were tobe found in the: back 
creeks running up ‘to the heads of streams, and through 
farms. and plantations, and were, therefore, properly to 
be regarded as private waters. 

He had another ‘word’ to add... Notwithstanding -all 
which had been.said on the subject-of. the calamities in 


~ the- Western steamboats, he was'very well assured, from! 


an experience of twelve years, during which. he had been 
in the regular practice of travelling on all these waters, 


that the captains of the Western steamboats were menof 


high professional. character and of great skill.. “There 
were doubtless exceptions to this general character, but 


he had thought it-right to make this statement in favor of 


that highly ‘respectable body of individuals. During 
twelve years that he had travelled these waters, he had 
witnessed no accident; a result which he did not attribute 
to chance, but to the character of the captains, as it had 


been his practice never to trust himself on board one of } 


these. boats, of which the captain was not either well 
known to him, or whose reputation for skilland discretion 
was not established, neck 

Mr. WEBSTER replied that the regulations proposed 
by him would apply to all boats navigating on the coast 
and in the rivers of the United States, carrying persons 
and goods, being licensed in the usual manner. He con- 
templated no interference with State authority; but simply 
to provide that, while navigating on the waters of the 
United States, and while engaged.in any part of the com- 
merce of the United States, all steamboats should be sub- 
ject to regulations by Congress. 


"i C'ON E ` i ` } : £ 
Mr. BENTON then moved. to amend the resolution. by ‘House of Representatives, shall be returned, by the Presi- 


striking out the words ‘naval affairs,” and inserting “the 
judiciary.” 

The amendment was negatived, and the original reso- 
lution was then agreed to. 

THE FORCE BILL. 

The CHAIR then called the special order, viz: The 
bill to repeal the ‘tact to provide further. for the collec- 
tion of the duties on imports.” =.. eae 

Mr. CALHOUN rose, and moved to postpone the con- 
sideration of the bill until Monday, the 6th of January, 
and to make it the special order for that day. 

Mr, FORSYTH said he understood that it was the in- 
tention of the Senator from South ‘Carolina to press this 
bill through the Senate without going through a commit- 
tee, In that case, it was his wish that the Senator from 
South Carolina would lay before the Senate a copy of the 
ordinance of the State of South Carolina relating to the 
bill before the Senate: =` i 


Mr. CALHOUN replied that he had not the document, 
The motion to postpone was theii agreed to. foe! 
PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 


The CHAIR having. called the second special order, 
being the report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
subject of the public deposites, 

Mr. CLAY rose, and expressed his regret that he was 
under the necessity of asking a-postponement. of a subject 
on which the unexampled pressure upon the pecuniary 
interests. of the country rendered prompt action and 
early decision so important. He had made a call last 
week for. some. papers, which he considered to be indis- 
pensable; and he had hoped that. the information asked 
for then, and under.a previous call, would have been fur- 
nished before to-day, especially as the documents had 
been commented on by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and must, therefore, be in his possession. ~The informa- 
tion, however, had not yet reached the Senate, although 
the road from the department.to the Capitol had been so 
much improved, Regarding the correspondence of Mr. 


Crawford as necessary to a full elucidation of the subject, 


Jhe was compelled to make a further postponement. > 


Mr. FORSYTH said he thought the Senator from Ken- 
tueky would find all he required in the : printed docu- 
ments, and-adverted-to the great space covered by the 
call-as an “excuse: for the delay in furnishing’ the in- 
formation. . : i 

Mr: CLAY stated -that be had looked through a‘ great 
deal. of the correspondence which was printed, without 
finding any passages to- bear out the constructions of the 
Secretary. ‘On the contrary, he had found:much ‘bearing 
a totally ‘opposite construction; and he thought it but fair 
that the Secretary. should: have an ‘opportunity, to commu- 
nicate the letters to which: he had referred. He wished 
to proceed to-morrow, or Christmas day, if the informa- 
tion should be furnished; but as the Senate would not sit 
on Christmas day, he would fix on the day after Christmas. 

The order to postpone until ‘Thursday was then-agreed 
to; andthe Senate adjourned. f 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 24. 


Mr. KENT, pursuant to notice, asked and obtained 
leave to introduce the following joint resolution; which 
Was read a first time, ordered to a second reading, and 
directed to be printed: 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, two- 
thirds of both Houses concurring, That the following arti- 
cle be proposed to the Legislatures of the several States, 


as an amendment to the constitution of the United States, 


which, when ratified by three-fourths of the said Legisla- 
tures, shall be valid as part of the constitution: 
When a bill, which having passed the. Senate .and 


dent of the United States, with his objections, and, upon 
the reconsideration thereof, a majority of all the members 
elected to each House shall again pass such bill, notwith- 
standing the objections of the President, it shall become 
a law; and the requisition of two-thirds in such case, ac- 
cording to the existing constitution, is revoked. 
-A joint resolution. was received from the House. of 

Representatives to adjourn until Monday. | 

Mr. KANE moved to concur in this-resolution. 

Mr. CLAY opposed the motion, urging, D, 
the distressed condition of the country, and the’? ity 
of prompt legislation, in order to relieve the public dis- 
tresses. 

The question was then taken on the motion to concur, 
and decided in the negative. Yeas 17, nays 18. 

After disposing of a number of petitions, &c., 

Adjourned to Thursday. . 


fe -Tuunspay, DecemBen.26, . 
REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 

The CHAIR having announced the special order of the: 
day, being the report of the Secretary of the: Treasury. 
on the subject of the removal of the public deposites from 
the Bank of the United States, 

Mr. CLAY rose, and offered the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That, by dismissing the late Secretary of 
the Treasury because he would not, contrary to his sense 
of his own duty, remove the money of: the United States 
in deposite with the Bank of the United States and: its 
branches, in conformity with the President’s opinion; and 
by appointing his successor to effect such removal, which 
has been done, the President has assumed the exercise. of 
a power over the treasury of the United States, not.grant- 
ed to him by the constitution and laws, and dangerous:to, 
the liberties. of the people. , ee 

2. Resolved, That the reasons assigned by the Seeretary. 
of the Treasury for the removal of the money:.of the 
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United States, deposited in the Bank of the United States stitution, I contemplate the prospect before us with feel- 


and its branches, communicated to Congress on the 3d 
day of December, 1833, are unsatisfactory and insuficient. 

The resolutions having been read; sow 

Mr. CLAY addressed the Senate as follows: We are, 
said he, in the midst of a-revolution, hitherto bloodless, 
but rapidly tending towards a total change of the-pure 
republican character ofthe Governthent, atid to the con- 
centration of all power in the-hands of one man. The 
powers of Congress: are paralyzed, except when exerted 
in conformity with: his will, by frequent and an extraor- 
dinary exercise of the executive veto; not anticipated by 
the founders of the constitution, and not practised by-any 
of the predecessors ‘ofthe present Chief Magistrate. 
And, to cramp them still more,-a new expedient is spring- 
ing into use, of withholding ‘altogether bills which have 
received the sanction of both Houses of Congress, thereby 
cutting off ali opportunity of passing them, even if, after 
their return, the members.should be unanimous in their 
favor. The constitutional participation of the Senate in 
the appointing power is virtually abolished, by the con- 


stant use of the power of removal from office without} 


any known cause, and by the appointment of the samè 
‘individual to the same office, after his rejection by thé 
‘Senate. low often have we, Senators, felt that thé 
check of the Senate, instead of being, as the constitution 
intended, a salutary control, was an idle ceremony? How 
‘often, when acting on the case of the nominated succes- 
sor, have we felt the injustice of the removal? How often 
have we said to each other, well, what can we do? tliè 
office cannot remain vacant without prejudice to the’ pùb- 


‘lic interests; and, if we reject the proposed substitute, | 


‘we cannot restore the‘displaced, and 
“unworthy man may be nominated? 
The Judiciary has not been exempted from the prevail- 
ing rage fot‘iniovation. Decisions of the tribunals, de- 
jiberately pronounted, have been contemiptuously disre- 
garded, and ihe sanctity of numerous treaties opénl 
violated. Our'Indidii relations, ‘coeval with the existence 
‘of the Goverament, atid” recognised and established by 
numerous Jaws and treaties, have been subverted; the 
‘rights of the helpless and unfortunate aborigines trampled 
in the dust, and they brought under subjection to un- 
known laws, in which they have no voice, promulgated 
in an unknown language. The most extensive and most 
vdluable public domain that ever fell to the lot of one 
nation is threatened with a total sacrifice. The general 
currency of the country, the life-blood of all its business, 
is-invthe most imminent danger of universal disorder and 
confusion. The power of internal improvement lies crush- 
ed beneath the veto. 
rican industry 


p erhap s some more 


was snatched from impending destruction 


at the'last session; but we aré nuw coolly told by the Se: 
eretary-of the Treasury, without a blush, that it is un- 


derstood to be conceded on all hands that a tariff for 
tection merely is to be finally abandoned.” 
March,1837, if the progress of innovation continue, there 
will be scarcely a vestige remaining of the Government 
and its policy, as they existed prior to the 3d of March, 
1829. In aterm of years, 4 little more than equal to 
‘that whick was required to establish our. liberties, the 
‘Government. will have been*‘transformed into an elective 
monarchy—the worst of allforms of government. 

Such is- melancholy but fuithfal picturé of the present 
condition of our public affairs. “This not sketched or ex- 
hibited to excite, here or elsewhere, irritated feeling: I 
have no such purpose. I would, on the contrary, implore 
the Senate and the people to discard all passion ånd pré- 
judice, and to look calmly but resolutely upon the actual 
state of the, constitution and the country. Although I 
bring into the Senate the same unabated spirit, and the 
same firm determination, which have ever guided me in 
the support of civil liberty, and the defence of our con- 


pro- 


The system of protection of Ame- 


By the 3d of 


ings of deep humiliation and profound mortification. 

It is not among the least unfortunate symptoms of the 
times, that a large proportion of the good and enlightened 
men of the Union, of all parties, are yielding to senti- 
‘ments of despondency. ‘There is, unhappily, a feeling of 
distrust.and | insecurity pervading the community. Many 
‘of our best‘citizens entertain serious apprehensions that 
our Union and our institutions are destined to a speedy 
overthrow. Sir, I trust that the hopes and confidence of 
the country will revive. There is much occasion for 
manly independence and patriotic vigor, but none for de- 
spair. Thank God, we are yet free; and, if we put on 
the chains which are forging for us, it will be because we 
deserve to wear them. We shoult never despair of the 
republic. 1f our ancestors had‘been-capable of surren- 
dering themselves to such ignoble sentiments, our inde- 
pendence and our liberties would never have been achiev- 
ed. The winter of 1776-7, was one of the gloomiest 
periods of our revolution; but on this day, fifty-seven 
years ago, the father of his country achieved a glorious 
victory, which diffused joy, and gladness, and animation 
throughout the States. Let us cherish the hope that, 


{since he has gone from among us, Providence, in the dis- 


pensation of his mercies, has near at hand, in reserve for 
us, though yet unseen by us, some sure and happy de- 
liverance from all impending dangers. 

When we assembled here last year, we were full of 
dreadful forebodings. On the one hand, we were men- 
aced with a civil war, which, lighting up in a single 
State, might spread its flames throughout one of the 
largest sections of the Union. On the other, a cherished 
system of policy, essential to the successful proseeution 
of the industry of our countrymen, was exposed to im- 
minent danger of destruction. Means were happily ap- 
plied byCongress to avert both calamities, the country was 
reconciled, and our Union oncemore became.a band of 
friends and brothers. And 1 shall be greatly disappoint- 
ed, if we do not find those who: were denounced as being 
unfriendly to the continuance of our confederacy, among 
the foremost to fly to its preservation, and to resist all 
executive encroachments, 

Mr. President, when Congress adjourned at the termi- 
uation of. the last session, there was one remnant of its 
powers—-that over the purse~-left untouched. The two 
most important powers of civil government are those of 
the sword and purse; the first, with some restrictions, is 
confided by the constitution to the executive, and the last 
to the legislative department. If they are separate, and 
exercised by different responsible departments, civil lib- 
erty is safe; but if they are united in the hands of the 
same individual, it is gone. That clear-sighted and re- 
volutionary orator and patriot Patrick Henry justly said, 
in the Virginia convention, in reply to one of his oppo- 
nents, ‘*Let him candidly tell me where and when did 
freedom exist, when the sword and purse were given up 
from the people? Unless a miracle in human affairs in- 
terposed, no nation ever retained its liberty after the loss 
of the sword and the purse. Can you prove, by any ar- 
gumentative deduction, that it is possible to be safe with- 
out one of them? If you give them up, you are gone.” 

Up to the period of the termination of the Jast session 
of Congress, the exclusivé constitutional power of Con- 
gress over the treasury of the United States had never 
been contésted. : Among its earliest acts was one to es- 
tablish the Treasury. Department, which provided for the 
appointment: of a Treasurer, who was required. to give 
bond and security, ina very large amount, * to receive 
and keep the moneys of the United States, and disburse 
the same upon warrants drawn by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, countersigned by the Comptroller, recorded 
by the Register, and not otherwise.” . Prior to the estab- 
lishment of the present Bank of the United States, no 
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treasury: or place had been provided or designated by law} The first question which I have intimated it to be- my . 
for the safe keeping of the public moneys, but the Trea- | purpose to consider is, by whose authority, power, or di- 
surer was left to. his own discretion and responsibility. rection, was the change of the depositesmade? Now, is 
When the existing bank was established, it was provided | there any Senator who hears me that requires. proof on 
that the public moneys should be deposited with ‘it, and | this point? Is there an intelligent man in the Union who 
consequently that bank became the treasury of the United | does not know who it was that decided -the removal of 
States; for, whatever place is designated by law for the |the deposites’? Is it not a matter of universal notoriety? 
keeping of the public money of the United States, under | Does any one, and who, doubt that it was the act of the 
the care of the Treasurer of the United States, is, for the | President?--that it was done by his express. command? 
time being, the treasury. Its safety was drawn in ques- | Thé President, on this subject, has himself furnished per- 
tion by the Chief Magistrate, and an agent was appointed j fectly conclusive evidence, in the paper read by him to 
a little more than a year ago to investigate its ability. He|his cabinet. It is, indeed, a most extraordinary document, 
reported to the Executive that it was-perfectly safe. His | without precedent in the executive annals of this or any 
apprehensions of its solidity were communicated: by the | other civilized country. If the proceeding were not un- 
President to Congréss, and a committee was appointed to | constitutional, it was certainly such as was not contem- 
examine: the subject: they, also, reported in favor of its | plated by the constitution. That instrument confers on 
security. . And, finally, among the last acts of the House | the President the right to require the opinion, in writing, 
of Representatives, prior to the close of the last session, | of the principal officers of the executive departments, 
was the adoption of a resolution, manifesting its entire | separately, on subjects appertaining to their respective 
confidence in the ability and solidity of the bank. offices. Instead of conforming to this provision, the Pre- 
After all these testimonies to the perfect safety of the | sident reads to those officers, collectively, his opinion and 
public moneys in the place ‘appointed by Congress, who | decision, in writing, upon an important matter which re- 
could have supposed that the place would have been |lated only to one of them, and to bim exclusively... This. 
changed? Who could have imagined that, within sixty | paper is afterwards formally promulgated to the world, 
days of the meeting of Congress, and, as it were, in utter | with the President’s authority. And why? Can it be 
contempt of its authority, the change should have been | doubted that it was done under the vain expectation that 
ordered? Who would have dreamed that the Treasurer |a name would quash all inquiry, and secure the general 
should have thrown away the single key to the treasury, | approbation of the people? Those who now exercise 
over which Congress held ample control, and accepted, | power in this country appear to regard all the practices 
in lieu of it, some dozens of keys, over which neither Con-|and usages of their predecessors as wrong. They look 
gress nor he has any adequate control? Yet, sir, all this {upon all precedents with contempt, and, casting them. 
has been done; and it is now our solemn duty to inquire, | scornfully aside, appear to be resolved upon a new era in 
1st, by whose authority it has been ordered; and 2d, whe- | administration. Yet, when hard pressed, they display a 
ther the order has been given in conformity with the con- | readiness to take shelter under any precedent, however 
stitution and laws of the United States. ill adapted it may be to their condition. Although the 
` L agree, sir, and I am very happy whenever I can agree | President has denied to the Senate an official copy of that 
with the President, as to the immense importance of these {singular paper, as a part of the people of the United, 
questions. He says, in the paper which T hold in my |States, for whose special benefit it was published, we 
hand, that he looks upon the pending question as involv- | have a right to use it. f 
ing higher considerations than the ‘‘mere transfer of a| ‘The question is, by virtue of whose will, power, dicta- 
sum of money from one bank to another. Its decision | tion,was the removal of the deposites effected? By whose 
may affect the character of our Government for ages to | authority and determination were they transferred from, 
come.” And, with him, I view it as ‘of transcendent |the Bank of the United States, where they were required 
importance, both in the principles and the consequences | by the law to be placed, and put in banks which the law 
it involves.” It is a question of all time, for posterity as | had never designated? And 1 tell gentlemen opposed:to 
well as for us—of constitutional government or mon- jme that f am not to be answered by the exhibition of a 
archy—of liberty or slavery. As I regard it, I hold the|formal order bearing the signature of R. B. Taney, or 
bank as nothing, as perfectly insignificant, faithful as it has [any one else. I want to know, not the amanuensis or 
deen in the performance of all its duties. I hold a sound | clerk who prepared or signed the official form, but the 
currency as nothing, essential as it is to the prosperity of | authority or the individual who dictated or commanded it; 
every: branch of business, and to all conditions of society, | not the hangman who executes the culprit, but the tribu- 
and efficient asthe agency of the bank has been in pro- inal which pronounced the sentence. I want to know that 
viding the country witha currency as sound..as ever ex-| power inthe Government, that original and controlling 
isted, and unsurpassed by any in christendom: I consider | authority, which required and commanded the removal of 
even the public faith, sacred and inviolable as it ever | the deposites.. And, I. repeat the. question; is there a 
should be, as comparatively nothing. All these questions | Senator, or intelligent man in the whole country, who en- 
are merged in the greater and mightier question of the | tertains a solitary doubt? PEE Ea Te EB 
constitutional distribution of the powers of the Govern-| Hear what the President himself says in his manifesta 
ment, as affected by the recent executive innovation. | read to his cabinet; **The President deems it Ais duty to 
The real inquiry is, shall all the barriers which have been praca in this manner to his cabinet the final con- 
erected by the caution and wisdom of our ancestors, for | clusions of Ais own mind, and the reasons on which they 
the preservation. of civil liberty, be prostrated and trod- | are founded.” And, at the conclusion of this paper, what 
den under foot, and the sword and the purse be at once | does he say? ‘* The President again repeats that he begs 
united in the:hands of one man? Shall the power. of {his cabinet to consider the proposed measure as his own, 
Congress over the treasury of the United States, hitherto jin the support of which he shall require no one of them 
never contested, be wrested from. its possession, and be | to make a sacrifice of opinion or principle. {fs responsi- 
henceforward wielded: by the Chief Magistrate? Enter- | bility has been assumed, after the most mature‘ delibera- 
taining these views of the magnitude of the question be- {tion and reflection, as necessary to preserve the morals of 
fore. us, I shall not, at least to-day, examine the reasons | the people, the freedom of the press, and the. purity of 
which the President has assigned for his act. If -he has|the elective franchise, without which all. will unite in 
no power to perform it, no reasons, however cogent, can | saying that the blood and-treasure expended. by our fore- 
justify the deed. None can sanctify-an illegal or uncon- | fathers, in the establishment of our happy system:of -gov- 
stitutional act. _fernment, will have: been vain and..fruitless.. Under:these 
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convictions, he feels that a measure so important to the 
American people cannot be commenced too soon; and he 
therefore names the Ist day of October next as a period 
proper for the change of the deposites, or sooner, pro- 
vided the necessary arrangements with the State banks 
can be made.” Sir, is there a Senator here who will now 
tell me that the removal was not the measure and the act 
of the President? I'know, indeed, that there are in this 
document many of those most mild, most gracious, most 
condescending expressions, in which power so well knows 
how to clothe its mandates. The President flatters, and 
coaxes, and soothes Secretary Duane, in the most gentle, 
bland, and ‘conciliating language. ‘In the remarks,” 
says the President, “he has made on this all-important 
question, he trusts the Secretary of the Treasury will see 
only the frank and respectful declaration of the opinions 
which the President has formed on a measure of great 
national interest, deeply affecting the character and use- 
fulness of his administration; and not a spirit of dictation, 
which the President would be as careful to avoid as 
ready to resist. Happy will he be if the facts now dis- 
closed produce uniformity of opinion and unity of action 
among the members of the administration.” How kind! 
how gentle! and how very gracious all these civil and 
loving expressions must have sounded in the gratified ear 
of Mr. Duane! They remind me of an historical anec- 
dote related of one of the most remarkable characters 
which our species has produced. When Oliver Crom- 
well was contending for the mastery in Great Britain or 
Ireland, (I do not remember which,) he besieged a cer- 
tain Catholic town. The place made a brave and stout 
resistance; but, at length, being likely to be taken, the 
poor Catholics proposed terms of capitulation, among 
which was one stipulating for the toleration of their reli- 
gion. The paper containing the conditions being pre- 
sented to Oliver, he put on his spectacles, and, after de- 
liberately examining them, cried out, ‘Oh, yes, granted, 
granted, certainly;? but he added, with stern determina- 
tion, ** if one of them shall dare tobe found attending mass, 
he shall be instantly hanged,” (under what section-—whe- 
ther the second or some other, I believe the historian 
does not relate.) 

Thus the Secretary was told by the President that he 
had not the slightest wish to dictate—Oh! no; nothing was 
further from his intention; ¢hat he would carefully avoid; 
the President desired only to convince his judgment, but 
not at all to interfere with his free exercise of an author- 
ity exclusively confided to him. But what was the refrac- 
tory Duane told inthe sequel? If you do not conform 
to my wishes; if you do not surrender your own judg- 
ment, and act upon mine; if you do not effect the removal 
of these deposites within the short period prescribed by 
me, you shall quit your office. And what was the fact? 
This cabinet paper bears date the 18th September last. 
In the official paper, published at the seat of Government, 
through which the Executive promulgates its acts, inten- 
tions, and wishes to the people of the United States, on 
the 20th of the same month, two days only after the cabi- 
net had been indoctrinated, it was stated, ‘We are au- 
thorized to state” —** authorized!”’—this is the term which 
gave credit to the annunciation—‘‘ We are authorized to 
state, that the deposites of the public money will be 
changed from the Bank of the United States to the State 
banks, as soon as the necessary arrangements can be made 
for that purpose, and it is believed they can be completed 
in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, in time 
to make the change by the 1st of October, and perhaps 
sooner, if circumstances should render an earlier action 
necessary on the part of the Government.” We see, be- 
tween the cabinet paper and this official article, not mere- 
ly.a coincidence of time, but of language, as if the same 
head had dictated, and the same pen had written both. 
The President names the 1st day of October, or sooner 


if the necessary arrangements can be made; and the 
gazette announces the same Ist day of October, and per- 
haps sooner, if circumstances should render it necessary. 
Mr. Duane remained in office until the 23d of September, 
on which day he was dismissed. 
testimony that the measure was the Presidents; that he, - 
not the Secretary of the Treasury, decided upon: it; that 

it was resolved on whilst Mr. Duane was yet in office; and 

that it was formally announced to the world before his 
dismission? As to the day of his dismission, we have-in- 
contestable evidence in the letter addressed to him on the 
23d of September by the President, in which, notwith- 
standing all the amicable, gracious, and affectionate lan- 
guage of the cabinet paper, the President says, ‘1 feel 
constrained to notify you that your further services as 
Secretary of the Treasury are no longer required.” On 

that same day, (the 23d,) Mr. Taney was appointed; and 

on the 26th, in conformity with the will of the President, 

he performed the clerical act of affixing his signature to 

the order for the removal of the deposites, and thus made: 
 himselfa willing instrument to consummate what the sterner 
integrity of his predecessor disdained to execute. 
is the testimony, on one side, to sustain the proposition 
that the removal of the deposites was the President’s own 
measure, determined on whiist the late Secretary was still 
in office, and against his will; and establishing, beyond 
contradiction, that the subsequent act of the present Secre- 
tary was in form ministerial, in substance the work of 
another. Can more satisfactory testimony be ever needed? 
Yet it is even still more complete. 


Is this not conclusive 


Such 


We have that of Mr. 
Duane, as if no single link in the chain should be left. 
unsupplied. In a late publication from that gentleman, 
addressed to the American people, after giving a history 
of the circumstances which preceded and accompanied’ 
his appointment, and those which attended his expulsion 
from office, he says: ‘Thus was I thrust from office—not 
because I had neglected: any. duty; not. because. I. had- 
differed with the President on any other point of public: 
policy; not because I had differed with him about ‘the: 
Bank of the United States; but because I refused, with-. 
out further inquiry for action by Congress, to remove: 
the deposites.” 

Is it possible that evidence can be more complete? Will 
any one, after this exhibition of concurring proof, derived 
directly from the President on one side, and from the late. 
Secretary on the other, that the removal of the deposites 
was not only the President’s own act, but was contrary: to 
the will and judgment of the Sccretary, who was himself 
removed because he would not remove them, for a single 
instant doubt on the subject? Can any one rise here, in 
his place, and assert that the removal was not accomplish- 
ed by the President’s authority or command? 

And now, sir, having distinctly seen whose measure this 
is, I shall proceed to inquire whether it has been adopted 
in conformity with the constitution and laws of the United 
States. 1 repeat that. it is not my purpose now: to examine . 
the reasons assigned for the act, further than as they may 
tend to show a right in the Presjdent to perform it. For 
if the President had no power over the subject; if the 
constitution and laws, instead of conveying to him an au- 
thority to act as he has done, required. him to keep. his 
hands off the public treasury, and. confided its care and 
custody to other hands, no reasons can: justify the. usurpa- 
tion. What power has the President. over the public: 
treasury? Is.itin the bank charter? That gives -himbut 
two clearly defined powers: one to appoint, with the.con- 
currence of the Senate, and to remove the: Government 
directors; and the other, to order a scire -facias when the 
charter shall be violated by the bank... There is no other 
power conferred on him by it. The clause: of the char- 
ter relating to the public deposites declares, ‘that. the 
deposites of the money of the United States; in places in 
which the said bank and-the branches thereof may be 
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established, shall- be made in said bank or branches there-}of the constitution, if not overruling it. At all events, he 
of, unless. the Secretary of the Treasury shall, at.any|seems to regard the issue of the election as an approba- 


time, otherwise order and direct; in which case the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall immediately lay before Con- 
gress, if in session; and, if not, immediately after the com- 
mencement of the next session, the reasons of such order 
or direction.”.. Can language, as to the officer who. is 
charged with the duty of removing the deposites, be 
more explicit? The Secretary of the Treasury alone is 
designated. The President is not, by the remotest allu- 
sion, referred to. And, to put the matter beyond all 
controversy, whenever the Secretary gives an order or 
direction for the removal, he is to report his reasons—to 
whom? To the President? No! directly to Congress. 
Nor is the bank itself required to report its periodical 
condition to the President, but to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or to Congress, through the organ of a com- 
mittee. The whole scheme of the charter seems to have 
been cautiously framed with the deliberate purpose of 
excluding all intervention of the President, except in the 
two cases which have been specified. And this power, 
given exclusively to the Secretary, and these relations 
maintained between him and Congress, are in strict con- 
formity with the act. of September, 1789, creating and 
establishing the Treasury Department. Congress reserv- 
ed to itself the control over that department. It refused 
to make it an executive department. Its whole structure 
manifests cautious jealousy and experienced wisdom. 
The constitution had ordained that no money should be 
drawn from the treasury but in consequence of appro- 
priations made by law. It remained for Congress to pro- 
vide how it should be drawn. And that duty is perform- 
ed by the act constituting the Treasury Department. 
According to that act, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
to prepare and sign, the Comptroller to countersign, the 
Register to record, and, finally, the Treasurer to pay a 
warrant issued, and only issued, in virtue of a prior act 
of appropriation. Each is referred to the law as the 
guide of his duty; each acts on his own separate re- 
sponsibility; each is a check upon every other; and 
all are placed under the control of Congress. The Se- 


cretary is to report to Congress, and to each branch. of 


Congress. -The great. principle of division of duty, and 
of control and responsibility-—that: principle which lies at 
the bottom of all free government—-that principle, with- 
out which there can be no free government—is upheld 
throughout. So, in the bank charter, Congress did not 
choose to refer the reasons of the Secretary to the Pre- 
sident; but, whenever he changed the deposites, the Se- 
cretary was commanded to report his reasons directly to 
Congress, that they might weigh, judge, and pronounce 
upon their validity. 

Thus is it evident that the President, neither by the act 
creating the Treasury Department, nor by the bank 
charter, has any power over the public treasury. Has he 
any by the constitution? None, none. We have already 
seen that the constitution positively forbids any money 
from being drawn from the treasury but in virtue of a 
previous act of appropriation. But the President himself 
says that ‘upon him has been devolved, by the coustitu- 
tion, and the suffrages of the American people, the duty 
of superintending the operation of the executive depart- 
ments of the Government, and seeing that the laws are 
faithfully executed.” If there existed any such double 
source of executive power, it has been seen that the 
‘Treasury Department is not an executive. department; 
but that,4n all that:concerns the public treasury, the Sec- 
retary is the agent or representative of Congress, acting 
in obedience to their will, and maintaining a direct inter- 
course with them. By what authority does the President 
derive power from the mere result of an election? In 
another part of this same cabinet paper he refers to the 
suffrages of the people as a source of power independent 

Vor. X.—5 


tion of all constitutional opinions previously expressed by 
him, no matter in what ambiguous language. 1 differ, sir, 
entirely fromthe President. No such conclusions‘can be 
legitimately drawn from his re-election. ‘He was re-elect- 
ed from his presumed merits generally, and from the at- 
tachment and confidence of the people, and also from the 
unworthiness of his competitor: The people had no idea, 
by that exercise of their suffrage, of expressing their ap- 
probation of all the opinions which the President held. 
Can it be believed that Pennsylvania, so justly denomi- 
nated the keystone of our federal arch, which has been 
so steadfast in her adherence to certain great national in- 
terests, and, among others, to that of the Bank of the 
United States, intended, by. supporting the re-election of 
the President, to reverse all her own judgments, and to 
demolish all that she had built up? The truth is, that the 
re-election of the President no more proves that the peo- 
ple had sanctioned all the opinions previously expressed 
by him, than, if he had had the king’s evil or a carbuncle, 
it would demonstrate that they intended to sanction his 
physical infirmity. 

But the President infers his duty to remove the depo- 
sites from the constitution and. the suffrages of the Ame- 
rican people. As to the latter source of authority, I 
think it confers none. The election of a President, in 
itself, gives no power, but merely designates the person 
who, as an officer of the Government, is to exercise pow- 
er granted by the constitution and laws. In this sense, 
and in this sense only, does an election confer power. 
The President alleges a right in himself to superintend 
the operations of the executive departments from the 
constitution and the suffrages of the people. Now, 
neither grants any such right. The constitution gives him 
the power, and no other power, than to call upon the 
heads of each of the executive departments to give his 
opinion, in writing, as to any matter connected with his 
department. The issue of the election simply puts him 
in a condition to exercise that right. By the laws, not by 
the constitution, all the departments, with the exception 
of that of the treasury, are placed under the direction. of 
the President. And, by various laws, specific duties of 
the -Secretary of the Treasury (such as contracting for 
loans, &c.) are required to be performed under the di- 
rection of the President. This is done from greater pre- 
caution; bat his power, in these respects, is derived from 
the laws, and not from the constitution. Even in regard 
to those departments other than that of the treasury, in 
relation to which by law, and not by the constitution, a 
control is assigned to the Chief Magistrate, duties may be 
required of them, by the law, beyond his control, and for 
the performance of which their heads are responsible. 
This is true of the State Department, that which, above 
all others, is most under the immediate direction of. the 
President. And this principle, more than ‘thirty years 
ago, was established in the case of Marbury against Madi- 
son. The Supreme Court, in that case, expressed: itself 
in. the following language: 

«By the constitution of the United States the Presi- 
dent is invested with certain important political powers, 
in the exercise of which he is to use his own discretion, 
and is accountable only to his country in his political cha- 
racter, and to his own conscience. To aid him in the 
performance of these duties, he is authorized to appoint 
certain officers, who act by his authority, and in conformi- 
ty with his orders. 

stin such cases their acts are his acts; and, whatever 
opinion may be entertained of the manner in which-exe- 
cutive discretion may be used, still there exists, abd- can 
exist, no power to control that discretion. ‘The subjects 
are political. hey respect the nation, not individual 
rights; and, being intrusted to the Executive, the decision 
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of the Executive is conclusive. ‘he applicat 
remark will be perceived by adverting to the act es Con: 
gress for establishing the Department of Foreign A ar 
This officer, as his duties were prescribed by that act, is 
to conform precisely to the will of the President. ; ne is 
the mere organ by whom that will is communicated. The 
acts of such an officer, as an officer, can never be examin- 
able by the courts. 3 

“ But when the Legislature proceeds to impose on that 
officer other duties, when he is directed peremptorily to 
perform certain acts, [that is, when he is not placed under 
the direction of the President,] when the rights of indivi- 
duals are dependent on the performance of those acts, he 
is so far the officer of the law, is amenable to the laws for 
his conduct, and cannot, at his discretion, sport away the 
vested rights of others. . 

‘The conclusion from this reasoning is, that where 
the heads of departments are the political or confidential 
agents of the Executive, merely to execute the will of 
the President, or rather to act in cases in which the 
Executive possesses a constitutional or legal discretion, 
nothing can be more perfectly clear than that their acts 
are only politically examinable. But where a specific 
duty is assigned by law, and individual rights depend upon 
the performance of that duty, it seems equally clear that 
the individual who considers himself injured has a right to 
resort to the laws of his country for a remedy.” 

Although Iam constrained to believe that the President 
has been mistaken in asserting that the duty has been de- 
volved upon him by the constitution and by the suffrages 
of the American people to superintend the operation of 


ion of this! chine, simple enough. 


the executive departments, and consequently to order 
the removal of the public deposites, if be deemed such 
removal was expedient, he is charged by the constitution 
to “take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 
And the question is, what does this injunction really im- 
port? It has been contended, under it, that the execu- 
tive aid or co-operation ought not, in any case, to be 
given, but when the Chief Magistrate himself is persuaded 
that it is to be lent to the execution of a law of the United 
States; and that, in all instances where he believes that 
the law is otherwise than it has been settled or adjudi- 
cated, he may withhold the means of exccution with 
which he is invested. In other words, this enormous 
pretension of the Executive claims that ifa treaty or law 
exists, contrary to the constitution, in the President's 
opinion; or if a judicial opinion be pronounced, in his 
opinion repugnant to the constitution, to a treaty, or to a 
law, he is not bound to afford the executive aid in the 
execution of any such treaty, law, or decision. If this be 
sound doctrine, it is evident that every thing resolves 
itself into the President’s opinion. There is an end to all 
constitutional government, and a sole functionary en- 
grosses the whole power supposed hitherto to have been 
assigned to various responsible officers, checking and 
checked by each other. Can this be true? Is it possible 
that there is any one so insensible to the guaranties of 
civil liberty as to subscribe to this monstrous pretension? 
In respect cven to affairs of ordinary administration, how 
enormous would it be! Various officers of Government 
are charged with the liquidation of most important ac- 
counts of contractors and others concerned in the dis- 
bursement, annually, of large sums of the public revenue. 
The rejection or allowance of a single item of these ac- 
counts may fix the fate of the contractor or disbursing 
agent. Hitherto this matter was supposed to be judicial 
in its nature, and beyond executive control; but let this 
new heresy be sanctioned, and the President may say to 
an Auditor or Comptroller, pass this, or reject that item 
in the account, (such is my opinion of the law;) and if you 
do not, I will remove you from office. Let this doctrine 
be once established, and there is an ‘end to all regulated 
government, to all civil liberty. It will become ama- 


There will be but one will in the 
State; but one bed, and that will be the bed of Pro- 
erustes! All the departments, legislative, judicial, and 
executive, and all subordinate functionaries, must He 
quietly on it; but it will be the repose of despotism and 
death. d 

Sir, such an enormous and extravagant pretension can- 
not be sanctioned. It must be put alongside of its ex- 
ploded compeer, the power once asserted for Congress to 
pass any and all laws called for by “ the general welfare. 

Allow me, in a few words, to present to the Senate my 
ideas of the structure of our Federal Government. It has 
no power but granted power; and the power granted 
must be found in the constitution, the instrument granting 
it. If the question arise, is a specific power granted? the 
grant must be shown, or the power must be proven to be 
necessary and proper to carry into effecta granted power. 
Our executive power, such as itis, must be looked for in 
the constituticn, which has created and modified it, and 
not in the forms in which exccutive power practically 
exists in other countries, nor in the nature which is sup- 
posed to belong to it in the writings of Montesquieu, or 
any other speculative author. And so of our legislative 
and judicial powers. With respect to each of the three 
great departments into which Government is divided, 
we are to look for their respective powers into the con- 
stitution itself, and not into the theories of abstract or spe- 
culative philosophers. They have neither more nor less 
power than what is given. As to each, the constitution 
uses general language, which is to be interpreted not so 
much by its terms, as by the specific delineations of au- 
thority which are subsequently made. In reference to 
the general duty assigned to the President to ‘take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed,” what does that 
mean? According to the exposition which I am consider- 
ing, the President would absorb all the powers of Gov- 
ernment. For, in each particular case of the execution 
of a law, if his judgment was not satisfied that it was 
law, he might withhold the requisite executive agency. If 
a treaty were to be carried into effect; if a law to be exe- 
cuted; or a judicial decision to be enforced, denying that 
the treaty was valid, the Jaw constitutional, or the deci- 
sion agreeable to law, he might refuse the necessary means 
to enforce the execution of them respectively; and the 
practical result of the whole would be, that nothing under 
Government could be done but what was agreeable to the 
President. Such a view of our Government must be re- 
jected. In my opinion, when the constitution enjoined 
the President ‘to take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed,” it required nothing more than this, to employ 
the means intrusted to him to overcome resistance when- 
ever it might be offered to the laws. Congress, by the 
fourteenth clause of the eighth section of the first article of 
the constitution, is invested with power to provide for 
calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. It might as 
well be contended that Congress, under this power, de- 
ciding what was- and what was not law, could direct, by 
the militia, that only to be executed which Congress deem- 
ed to be law. By the second section of the seccnd arti- 
cle of the constitution, the President is made commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy of the United States, and 
of the militia when called into actual service; and, by a 
subsequent clause, the injunction in question is given to 
him. - Thus invested with the command and employment 
of the physical force of the Onion, can a doubt remain 
that the purpose of the direction which the constitution 
gives to him to take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted, | vas that he should, when properly called on by 
the civil authority, employ that force to subdue unlawful 
resistance? U nderstood in any other sense, those few 
words become a vortex, into which the whole powers of 
Government are irresistibly drawn. . We have established 
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a system; in which power has been most carefully sepa- 
rated and distributed between three separate and inde- 
pendent, departments. Wè have been told a thousand 
times, and. all experience. assures us, that such a division 
is indispensable to the existence and preservation of free- 
dom. We have: established and designated offices, and 
appointed officers in each of those departments, to exe- 
cute the duties respectively allotted to them. The Presi- 
dent, it is:true, presides over the whole; specific duties 
are often assigned by particular. laws to him alone, or to 
other officers. under his superintendence. His parental 
eye is presumed to survey the whole extent of the system 
in all its movements: but has he power to come into Con- 
gress, and to say such laws only shall you pass; to go into 
the courts, and prescribe the decisions which they may 
pronounce; or evento enter the offices of administration, 
and, where duties are specifically confided to those offi- 
cers, to substitute his will to their duty?. Or, has he a 
right, when. those functionaries, deliberating upon their 
own soleton obligations to the people, have moved for- 
ward in their assigned spheres, to arrest their lawful pro- 
gress, because they have dared to act contrary to his 
pleasure? No, sit; no, sir. His is a high and glorious 
station; but it is one of observation and superintendence. 
it is to see that obstructions in the forward. movement: of 

lovernment, unlawfully interposed, shall be abated by 
icpitimate and competent means. 

That this is the true interpretation of the constitutional 
clause on which I am commenting, is fairly to be inferred 
from the total silence as to any opposite construction of 
all cotemporaneous expositions. If the clause werc sus- 
ceptible of the construction which I am now combating; 
if it had been deemed possible that.it could have been 
interpreted to embrace in the Chief Magistrate all the 
powers of Government, would no one of the thousand 
wise and patriotic men, to whom the constitution was 
submitted, have detected and exposed the lurking dan- 
ger? L bave myself made, or, when I could not, I have 
got others to make, researches in the Federalist, the De- 
bates of Conventions, and other cotemporancous publi- 
cations, and not the slightest countenance has been dig- 
covered in any of them for this sweeping -executive pre- 
tension, If the pretension ‘be well founded, then itis 
most evident-that there is no longer any control over our 
public affairs than that exerted by the President. If it 
be true that whet a duty, by law, is specifically assigned 
to a particular officer, the President may go into his office 
and control him in the performance of it, then it is most 
manifest that the will of the President is the supreme law, 
and every barrier: between him and the public treasury is 
annihilated; and-that union of the purse and the sword in 
one man’s hands, which the patriotic Henry so much de- 
nounced, and which constitutes the best description of 
despotism, is completely realized. 

The charter of the bank requires that the public de- 
posites be made inits vaults. It gives the Secretary of 
the Treasury power to remove them;.and why? Because 
he is placed by. Congress at the head of the finances of 
the Government. Weekly reports of the condition of 
the bank are made to him; he is the sentinel of Congress, 
the agent of Congress, the representative -of Congress, 
created by Congress; his duties are prescribed and defined 
by Congress. To them, and not to the President, he is to 
report: His vigilance is presumed to anticipate or prompt- 
ly to perceive the existence of danger, and, when he dis- 
covers it, his-duty is to provide for the safety of the pub- 
lic treasure, and forthwith to report to his principal. 
Standing in this responsible attitude to. Congress, and to 
Congress alonc, if the President-may go to that. officer, 
and tell him to do as he bids or he shall be removed from 
office, what security remains to the people of this country? 

But let me suppose that I am totally mistaken in this 
construction of the constitutional injunction, and that its 


faithful execution of the law. 
the Secretary of State, 
retary of the Navy should remove them, but the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

by the constitution or 
taries, and ask them how a service should be performed, 


the- Secretary of the 


other sources or motives for 4 
assumed by the President over the public treasury, as de- 
scribed by himself. Me says, in the cabinet 


shall require. no one.of them to 
ion or principle. Its responsibility has been assumed, after 
the most mature deliberation and reflection, as necessary, 


press, and the purity 


true meaning is that the President has the power to su- 
perintend 
as Congress intended it, what was it his duty to do.in this 
case, under that interpretation of the 
law authorized-the Secretary.of the ‘Treasury, on his.own 
responsibility, to. remove. the deposiies. 
him, if -he 
gress. 
cretion exclusively, 
his own reasons, not those of 
other, were to be reported to Congress. 
dent was bound to take care that that law should be faith- 
fully executed, 5 
the Secretary of the Treasury was allowed. the exercise 
of his free, unbiassed, 


the execution of every particular law exactly 
constitution? The 


It commanded 
removed. them, to report Mis reasons to Con- 
The duty was: confided to his judgment and dis- 
and his:judgment was to be guided by 
any other; and they, and no 
Now, if the Presi- 


then his duty exacted: of him to see that 


and uncontrolled judgment.in re- 
moving or not removing the deposites. That was the. 
Congress had not said that 
the Secretary of War, or the Sec- 


The President had no right, either 
the law, to go to the other Secre- 


which was confided exclusively to the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. He might as well have asked. 
Treasury how a movement of the 
army should be. made by the Secretary of War, as.to have 
consulted this latter officer how a financial operation should 


be executed, not only not committed to him, but assigned 
exclusively to another. 
all the Secretaries combined that the powcr \ 
change the disposition of the public deposites. 
change were made, 
were to be reported to Congress. 
tary of the Treasury alone, 
tionary of the Government, | 
confined, and the measure was to be judged by Congress 
upon his, and not their reasons- 
the language of the constitution, 
care that the law was faithfully executed,” when he took 
it altogether out of hands to which the law had confided 
it, and substituted another’s will for th l ) 
was expressly charged with the execution of the law? 


It was not to the President and 
was given to 
If the 
it was not their reasons for it which 
It was to the Secre- 
exclusive of every other func- 
that the duty was specifically 


Can it be said, then, in 
that the President ‘*took 


the will of him who 


Mr. C. asked the-Secretary of the Senate to get him 
the sedition law. It is not very certain, said he, since the 
Executive is resolved to act in its spirit, how soon we shall 
be called upon to re-enact its provisions. 

Now, sir, said Mr. C., let us examine some of the 
the exercise of this power 


paper: ‘The 
President repeats that he begs the cabinet to consider the 


proposed measure as his own, in the support of which he 
to make a sacrifice of opin- 


to preserve the morals of the people, the JSreedom of the 
of the elective franchise.” The 
morals of the people! What. part of the constitution has 
given to the President any authority over the morals of the 
people? None. It grants no such power, but expressly: 
denies all power over religion, the genial and presiding 
influence which prevails in every true system of morals. 
Tolerate to-day an assumption of authority in regard to 
morals, and what is the next step in the progress of usurpa- 
tion? It will be to exercise a control over religion; and 
then to cherish some particular sect, as the only one that 
is orthodox, to the exclusion of all others. And the Pre- 
sident might as well, in this case, have gone into the office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and controlled him in 
the performance of a service, exclusively confided to:his 
care and judgment, because it was necessary to preserve 
the religion of the people! 1 ask for the authority. . Will 
any one of the gentlemen here, who consider themselves 
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: re a i e ofjand the jury who shall try the cause shall have aright to 
Ge ca ee ae aol ae or determin ie law and the fact, under the direction of the 
le? jcourt, asin other cases. i f 
any others pomen O preve see coed “nother But, under this new sedition law, whieh the President 
pee with the President, Iam not surprised that the |revives and promulgates in his cabinet paper, the offender 
ites t Secretary of the Treasury should be desirous of is stripped of all privileges. The tribunals are dispensed 
Tevivið a ower and control over the press. He was|with as useless ceremonies, and he stands condemned, un- 
Tane Fe that party which passed the famous sedition |heard and untried. The impartial resident kes tie 
law under pretexts precisely similar to those which are j whole matter into his own hands, ang consti anng, im- 
now pùt forward. I recollect that it was then said thatfself the law, the judge, the jury, an he execu ioner, 
the purpose of the sedition law was not to repress the pronounces absolutely the guilt o ‘ e n . 
freedom of the press, but to prevent its abuses; to preserve,; The President has also yery much at rear - = purity 
not to destroy it; to punish its excesses and calumnies; and of the elective franchise. _And here again a 2 w at 
to aid the cause of truth and virtue. It was to introduce part of the constitution of this country con ers on him any 
salutary restraints, and to discountenance grossness and] power over that subject? Look at the nature and the 
indecency. It is sometimes useful to refer back to these} consequences of the executive exercise of this power! 
old things—to the motives—the pleas of state necessity, | If it were really necessary that steps should be taken to 
which induced arbitrary power, in former times, to sur-| preserve the freedom of the press and the purity of elec- 
round itself with a shield against all impertinent investiga-| tions, what ought the President to have done? Faken the 
tion and searching inquiry. That memorable act was} matter into his own hands? No, no. It was his duty to 
passed in 1798, and, among other provisions, it contained | recommend to Congress the passage of laws which the 
the following section: ` courts of the United States could exccute. Congress 
3 could have re-examined the constitution, reviewed the 


Sec. 3. “ That if any person shall write, print, utter, uld nined ? 
or publish, or shall cause or procure to be written, printed, existing state of legislation, and, if they possessed the re- 
quisite power, passed suitable Jaws, with appropriate 


ttered, or published, or shall, knowingly and willingly, a 
assist or aid ` f A sanctions. By undertaking himself to do that for which 


assist or aid in writing, printing, uttering, or publishing, self for \ 
any false, scandalous, and malicious writing, or writings, | he has not the shadow of authority in the constitution or 
i laws, his acts must necessarily be inefficient, and alto- 


against the Government of the United States, or either i 
gether incompetent to the purposes he professes. Sup- 


House of the Congress of the United States, or the Pre- f he pur € s [ 
sident of the United States, with intent to defame the said | pose this contumacious institution, which committed, in 
the year 1829, the unpardonable sin of not appointing, in 


Government, or either House of the said Congress, or the i 1 ` 
conformity with the President’s wishes, a new president 


said President, or to bring them, or either of them, into 
contempt or disrepute; orto excite against them, or either] to one of its eastern branches, should dare to go on and 
or any of them, the hatred of the good people of thel vindicate itself against the calumnies constantly poured 
United States, or to stir up sedition within the United} out upon it; that it should audaciously continue to stand 
States; or to excite any unlawful combinations therein, | upon its defence; how impotent will the power of the 
for opposing or resisting any law of the United States, | President be to restrain it! How inadequate will his au- 
or any act of the President of the United States, done in thority prove to prevent the bank from resorting to the 
pursuance of any such law, or of the powers in him vested] public press! Why, sir, if Congress possessed the power, 
by the constitution of the United States; or to resist, op-| and the President had come to us, we could have laid Mr. 
pose, or defeat any such law or act; or to aid, encourage, | Nicholas Biddle by the heels, if he should be again guilty 
of the presumption of publishing another report of Gen, 


or abet any hostile designs of any foreign nation against 
the United States, their people, or Government; then] Smith or Mr. McDuffie, another speech of the eloquent 
such person, being thereof convicted. before any court of| gentleman (Mr. Wensren] near me, or any other such 
the United States having jurisdiction. thereof, shall be pun, Zibels, tendingto bring the President, his administration, 
ished by a fine not exceeding two thousand dollars, and! or his Secretary of the Treasury; into disrepute. But the 
by imprisonment not exceeding two years.” President of the United States, who thought he had the 

We. perccive that the law was only directed against} bank in his power; who thought he could destroy it; who 
false, scandalous, and malicious writings against the Goy-| was induced to believe, by that ‘influence behind the 
throne, greater than the throne itself,” that he could 


ernment of the United States, or either House of Con- 
gress, or the President of the United States; and then] bankrupt the institution by his fiat, has only demonstrated 
his total incompetency to regulate the press, and pre- 


ouly when the publication was intended to defame them, 

and to bring them into contempt or disrepute! It was only; serve it from contamination. ‘The bank has openly avow- 

when the libeller intended to deprive high functionaries} ed, and yet avows, its settled purpose to defend itself on 

of public contidence, and to excite against them the hatred | all proper occasions. And, what is still more provoking, 

of the good people of the United States, that he was sub-| instead of becoming bankrupt, with its doors closed, and 

jected to punishment. It was only for the sake of truth] its vaults inaccessible, it has, it seems, got more specie 
than it knows what to do with, and, cruelly and unfeelingly 


and of justice that the sedition law was passed. ‘That 
was all, sir. We now find the same motives avowed; the hoarding it, refuses to let a dollar of its ten millions pass 
same purpose of protecting the abused President and in-| out to the relief of the local banks to which the public 
jured Secretary of the Treasury.. How uniform in allages| deposites have been transferred! 

The President of the United States had officially no- 


are the workings of tyranny! How plausible its pretexts! 
thing to do with the morals of the community, No, sir, for 


How detestable its real aims! 
By the sedition law, abominable and unconstitutionalas| the preservation of our morals, and the free enjoyment of 
our religion, we are responsible to no earthly tribunal. 


it was, the semblance of justice at least was preserved. 

Its victims were allowed ‘the benefit of witnesses and of| We are responsible to God only, and I trust that this 

counsel to prove the truth of the alleged libel, and, above responsibility will ever remain to Him, and to His mercy 
ary. it expressly|alone. Neither had he any thing to do with the freedom 


all, the inestimable privilege of trial by j 


declared, “ That if any person shall be prosecuted under] of the ress. Any power over it is expr i 

this act forthe writing or publishing any libel aforesaid, it] even to (Congrese. 7 E was justly said bee ere T 
shall be lawful for the defendant, upon the trial of the] able men and bright luminaries whom Providence has 
cause, to give in evidence in his defence the truth of the yet spared to us, in answer to complaints about its allered 
matter. contained in the publication charged -as -a libel; abuses, from the French Government, during the Frech 
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revolution, that the press was one of those delicate con-| ment of the present session of Congress, without the usual 
cerns which admitted of no regulation by Government;! allowance of any days of grace]—-in sixty days, without 
and that its abuses must be tolerated, lest its freedom| bloodshed.” The biographer proceeds: 
should be abridged, and its utility be destroyed. Such is] ‘Finding:the city in a more settled condition than he 
the condition of the American press,.as secured and] expected, and many Senators there, he addressed them in 
recognised. by the constitution; and so it has been re-|a mild and gracious manner, [as the President addressed 
garded ever since the expiration. of the odious sedition] his late Secretary.of the Tréasury,] and desired them to 
law, until: the detestable principles of that law have been| send deputies to Pompey-with an offer of honorable terms 
reasserted*in the cabinet paper to which I have so often| of peace, &c. As Metellus, the tribune, opposed his 
referred. : taking money out of the public treasury, and cited some 
Such are the powers on which the President relies toj laws against it—[such, sir, I suppose, as I have endeavor- 
justify his seizure of the treasury of the United States. | ed to cite on this occasion]—Czsar said, ‘ Arms and laws 
I have examined them, one by one, and they all fail, ut-[do not flourish together. If you are not pleased at what 
terly fail, to bear out the act. We are brought irresisti-| [am about, you have only to withdraw. [Leave the office, 
bly to the conclusions, Ist, That the invasion of the pub-| Mr. Duane!] War, indeed, will not tolerate much liberty 
lic treasury has been perpetrated by the removal of one|of speech. When I say this, Lam renouncing my own 
Secretary of the Treasury, who would not violate his| right; for you, and all those whom I have found exciting 
conscientious obligations, and by the appointment ofja spirit of faction against me, are at my disposal.’ Having 
another, who stood ready to subscribe his name to the] said this, he approached the doors of the treasury, and, as 
orders of the President; and, 2dly, That the President] the keys were not produced, he sent for workmen to 
has no color of authority in. the constitution or Jaws for|break them open. Metellus again opposed him, and 
the act which he has thas caused to be performed. gained credit with some for his firmness; but Casar, with 
And now let us glance. at some.of the tremendous con-| an elevated voice, threatened to put him to death if he 
sequences which may ensue from: this high-handed mea-| gave him any further trouble. ‘And you know very 
sure. If the President may; in a casein which the law| well, young man,’ said he, *that this is harder for me to 
has assigned a specific duty exclusively to a designated|say than to do.’ Metellus, terrified by the menace, re- 
officer, command it to be executed, contrary to his own| tired; and Cæsar was afterwards easily and readily sup- 
judgment, under the penalty of an expulsion from office, | plied with every thing necessary for the war.” 
and, upon his refusal, may appoint some obsequious tool] And where now is the public treasury? Who can tell? 
to perform the required act, where is the limit to his au-| It is certainly without a local habitation, if it hasa name. 
thority? Has he not the same right to interfere in every| Where is the money of the people of the United States? 
other case, and remove from office all that he can remove, | Floating about on treasury drafts or checks, to the amount 
who hesitate or refuse to do his bidding contrary to their] of millions, placed in the hands of tottering banks to en- 
own solemn convictions of their duty? ‘There is no resist-|able them to pay their own just debts, instead of being 
ing this inevitable conclusion. Well, then, how stands| applied to the service of the people. These checks are 
the matter of the public treasury? It has been seen that| scattered to the winds by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the issue of warrants upon the treasury is guarded by|in defiance of a positive law, by which the Treasurer is 
four independent and hitherto responsible checks, each | forbidden expressly to pay any moncy out of the treasury 
controlling every other, and all bound by the law, but all|but under the authority of warrants, legally issued and 
holding their offices, according to the existing practice | authenticated, in virtuc of previous appropriations by 
of the Government, at the pleasure of the President.|law. [Mr. C. here read parts of a published correspond- 
‘the Secretary signs, the Comptroller. countersigns, thej ence between the Treasurer and the cashier of the 
Register records; and the ‘Treasurer pays the warrant: | Bank ofthe United States, in which the latter complained 
We have seen that the President has gone to the first and] of these checks, as being issued without any notice to the 
highest link in the chain, and coerced a conformity to his} bank, and contrary to an express arrangement, and in 
will. What is to prevent, whenever he desires to draw{ which the Treasurer says they were ouly to be used én the 
money from the public. treasury, his applying the same] event of certain contingencies.) Thus, sir, the people’s 
penalty of expulsion, under which Mr. Duane suffered, | money ts put into a bank here, and a bank there, in re- 
to every link of the chain, from the Secretary of the Trea-| gard to the solvency of which we have no satisfactory 
sury down, and thus to obtain whatever he demands?| knowledge, to be employed by them in the event of cer- 
What is to prevent a more compendious accomplishment] tain contingencies. Zhe event of certain contingencies! 
of his object, by the agency of transfer drafts, drawn on| And we know nothing of the event, nor of the contin- 
the sole authority of the Secretary, and placing the money | gencies! 
at once wherever, or in whatsoever hands, the President} Where was the oath of office of the Treasurer when he 
pleases? thus dared to suffer the people’s money to. be sported 
What security have the people against the lawless| with? Where was the constitution, which expressly pro- 
conduct of any President? Where is the boundary to the | hibits money to be drawn from the treasury but in.conse- 
tremendous power which he has assumed? Sir, every|quence of previous appropriation by law? . Where was 
barrier around the public treasury is broken down andi the law establishing the Treasury Department, which en- 
annihilated. From the moment that the President pro-|joins that no money be paid out of the treasury but upon 
nounced the words, ‘This measure is my own; I take| valid warrants legally issued? Where was the ‘Treasurer's: 
upon myself the responsibility of it,” every safeguard| bond and surety, when he thus cast about the public mo- 
around the’ treasury was prostrated, and henceforward it/ney? I do not pretend to any great knowledge of the 
might-as well be at the Hermitage. . The measure adopted | law, but, give me an intelligent and unpacked jury, and I 
by the President is without precedent. I beg pardon—] undertake to prove to them that he has forfeited the pen- 
there is one; but we must go down for it to the commence-falty of his bond. 
ment of the Christian era. It will be recollected, by| Mr. President, ssid Mr. C., the people of the United 
those who are conversant with Roman history, that, after | States are indebted to the President for the boldness of 
Pompey was compelled to retire to Brundusium, Cæsar, | this movement; and, as one among the humblest of them, 
who had been anxious to give him’ battle, returned to/I profess my obligations to him. He has told the Senate, 
Rome, “having reduced Italy,” says the vencrable biogra-|in his message refusing an official copy of his cabinet pa- 
pher, “in sixty days—[the exact period between the day of! per, that it has been published for the information of the 
the removal of the deposites and that of the commence-| people. Asa part of the people, the Senate, if not in 
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their official character, have a right to its use. In that/the money of the United States shall not be made in 


the 


extraordinary paper he has proclaimed that the measure| Bank of the United States.” If this assertion is regarded 
is his own; and that ie has zaken upon himself the respon-|in any other than a mere formal sense, it is not true. The 


sibility of it. In plain English, he has proclaimed an 
open, palpable, and daring usurpation! 

For more than fifteen years, Mr. President, I have been 
struggling to avoid the present state of things. I thought 
I perceived, in some proceedings during the conduct of 
the Seminole war, a spirit of defiance to the constitution 
and to alllaw. With what sincerity and truth, with what 
earnestness and deyotion to civil liberty, I have struggled, 
the Searcher of all human hearts best knows. With what 
fortune, the bleeding constitution of my country now fa- 
tally attests. 

I have, nevertheless, persevered; and, under every 
discouragement, during the short time that I expect to 
remain in the public councils, I will persevere. Andif a 
bountiful Providence would allow an unworthy sinner to 
approach the throne of grace, I would beseech Him, as 
the greatest favor He could grant to me here below, to 
spare me until I live to behold the people rising in their 
majesty, with a peaceful and constitutional exercise of 
their power, to expel the Goths from Rome; to rescue the 
publie treasury from pillage; to preserve the constitution 
of the United States; to uphold the Union against the 
danger ofthe concentration and consolidation ofall power 
in the hands of the Executive; and to sustain the liberties 
of the people of this country against the imminent perils 
to which they now stand exposed. 

Here Mr. C., who was understood to have gone through 
the first part of his speech only, gave way, and 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, moved that the further consider- 
ation of the subject be postponed until Monday next; 
which was ordered accordingly. 

And then the Senate adjourned until Monday. 


On Monday, Mr. CLAY resumed his speech. 

Before I proceed, suid Mr. C., to a consideration of! 
the report of the Sccretary of the Treasury, and the se- 
cond resolution, I wish to anticipate and answer an objec- 
tion which may be made to the adeption of the first. It 
may be urged that the Senate, being, in a certain contin- 
geney, a court of impeachment, ought not to prejudge a 
question which it may be called upon to decide judicially. 
But, by the constitution, the Senate has three characters, 
legislative, executive, and judicial. ` Its ordinary, and by 
far its most important character, is that of its being a 
component part of the legislative department. Only 
three or four cases, since the establishment of the Govern- 
ment, (that is, during a period of near half a century, ) 
have occurred, in which it was necessary that the Senate 
should act as a judicial tribunal, the least important of all 
is characters. Now, it would be most strange, if, when 
its Constitutional powers were assailed, it could not assert 
and vindicate them, because, by possibility, it might be 
required to act as a court of justice. ‘The first resolution 
asserts only that the President has assumed the exercise 
ofa power over the public treasury not granted by the 
constitution and Jaws. It is silent as to motive; and, with- 
out the guo animo—tlie deliberate purpose of usurpation— 
the President would not be liable to Wpeachment. But 
if a concurrence of all the elements be necessary to make 
out a charge of wilful violation of the constitution, does 
any one believe that the President will now be impeach- 
cd? And shall we silently sit by, and see ourselves strip- 
ped of one of the most essential of our legislative powers 
and the exercise of it assumed by the President, to whom 
it is not delegated, without effort to maintain it, because, 
against all human probability, he may be hereafter im- 
peached? 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasuty, in the 
first paragraph, commences with a misstatement “of the 


fact. He says: "T have directed that the deposites of | ep 


Secretary may have been the instrument, the clerk, the 
automaton, in whose name the order was issued; but the 
measure was that of the President, by whose authority 
or éommand the order was given; and of this we have the 
highést and most authentic evidence. The President has 
told the world that the measure was his own, and that he 
took it upon his own responsibility. And -he has exone. 
rated his cabinet from all responsibility about it. The 
Secretary ought to have frankly disclosed all the circum- 
stances of the case, and told the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. If he had done so, he would 
have informed Congress that the removal had been de- 
cided by the President on the 18th of September last; 
that it had been announced to the public on the 20th; and 
that Mr. Duane remained in office until the 23d. He 
would have informed Congress that this important mea- 
sure was decided on before he entered into his new office, 
and was the cause of his appointment. Yes, sir; the pre- 
sent Secretary stood by, a witness to the struggle in the 
mind of his predecessor, between his attachment to the 
President and his duty to the country; saw him dismissed 
from office because he would not violate his conscientious 
obligations, and came into Mr. Duane’s place to do what 
he could not honorably, and would not perform, A son 
of one of the fathers of democracy, by an administration 
professing to be democratic, was expelled from office, 
and his place supplied by a gentleman who, throughout 
his whole career, has been uniformly opposed to demo- 
cracy! A gentleman who, at another epoch of the repub- 
lic, when it was threatened with civil war, and a dissolu- 
tion of the Union, voted (although a resident of a slave 
State) in the Legislature of Maryland against the admis- 
sion of Missouri into the Union, without a restriction in- 
compatible with her rights as a member of the confedera- 
cy.* Mr, Duane was dismissed because the solemn con- 
victions of his duty would not allow him to conform to the 
President’s wil; because his logic did not bring his mind 
to the same conclusions with those of the logic of a venera- 
ble old gentleman inhabiting a white house not distant 
from the Capitol; because his watch [here Mr. C. held 
up his own] did not keep time with that of the Presi- 
dent. He was dismissed under that detestable system of 
proscription for opinion’s sake, which has finally dared to 
intrude itself into the halls of Congress; a system under 
which three unoffending clerks, the fathers of families, 
the husbands of wives, dependent on them for support, 
without the slightest imputation of delinquency, have 
been recently unceremoniously discharged, and driven 
out to beggary, by a man himself the substitute of a me- 
ritorious officer, who has not been in this city a period 
equal to one monthly revolution of the moon! [ tell our 
Secretary, (said Mr. C., raising his voice,) that, if he 
touch a single hair of the head of any one of the clerks of 
the Senate—I am sure he is not disposed to do it—on 
account of his opinions, political or religious, if no other 
member of the Senate does it, I will instantly submit a 
resolution for his own dismission. 

The Secretary ought to have communicated all these 
things; he ought to have stated that the cabinet was di- 
vided two and two, and one of the members equally di- 
vided with himself on the question, willing to be put into 
either scale. He ought to have given a full account of 
this, the most important act of executive authority since 


*The following js the preceeding to which Mr, C. referred: 

“ Resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, That the Senators 
and Representatives from this State in Congress be requested to use 
their Wmost endeavors, in the admission of the State at Missouri into 
the Union, to prevent the prohibition. of slavery from being required 
of that State.as a condition of its admission,” 
It passid January, 1820, in the aflirmative, 


pies TY> £ a Among the names of 
ose in the negative is that of Mr. ‘Taney. ; 
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the origin of the Government; he should have stated with 
what unsullied honor his predecessor retired from office, 
and on what degrading conditions he accepted his vacant 
place. When a momentous proceeding like this, varying 
the constitutional distribution of the powers of the legis- 
lative and executive departments, was resolved on, the 
ministers, against whose advice it was determined, should 
have resigned their stations. No ministers of any mon- 
arch in Europe, under similar circumstances, would haye 
retained the seals of office. And if, as nobody doubts, 
there is a cabal behind the curtain, without character and 
without responsibility, feeding the passions, stimulating 
the prejudices,-and moulding the actions of the incum- 
bent of the presidential office, it was an additional reason 
for their resignations. There is nota maitre d’hotel in 
christendom, who, if the scullions were put into com- 
mand in the parlor and dining room, would not scorn 
to hold his place, and Ring it up in disgust with indignant 
ride! 

Lshall examine the report before us, Ist, As to the 
power of the Secretary over the deposites; 2dly, His 
reasons for the exercise of it; and, Sdly, The manner of 
its exercise. 

I. The Secretary asserts that the power of removal 
is exclusively reserved to him; that itis absolute andun- 
conditional, so fav as the interests of the bank are con- 
cerned; that it is not restricted to any particular contin- 
gencies; that the reservation of the power to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury exclusively is a part of the compact; 
that he may exercise it, if the public convenience or inte- 
rest would, in any degree, be promoted; that this exclu- 
sive power thus reserved is so ubsolute, that the Secretary 
is not restrained by the considerations that the public de- 
posites in the bank are perfectly safe, that the bank 
promptly meets ai! demands upon it, and that it faithfully 
performs all its duties; and that the power of Congress, 
on the contrary, is so totally excluded, that it could not, 
without a breach of the compact, order the deposites to 
be changed, even if Congress were satisfied that they 
were not safe, or should be convinced that the interests 
of the people of the United States imperiously demanded 
the removal, . 

Such is the statement which this unassuming: Secretary 
makes of his own authority! He expands his own power 
to the most extravagant dimensions; and he undertakes to 
circumscribe that of Congress in the narrowest and most 
restricted limits! Who would have expected that, after 
having so confidently maintained for himself such abso- 
lute, exclusive, unqualified, and uncontrollable power, he 
would have let in any body else to share with him its ex- 
ercise? Yet he says, “ As the Secretary of the Treasury. 
presides over one of the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment, and Ais power over this subject forms a part of 
the executive duties of his office, the manner in which it 
is exercised must be subject to the supervision of the ofi- 
cer [meaning the President, whose official name his mo- 
desty would not allow him to pronounce] to whom the 
constitution has confided the whole executive power, and 
has required to take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted.” Jf the clause in the compact exclusively vests 
the power of removal in-the.Secretary of the Treasury, 
what has the President to do with it? What part of the 
‘charter conveys to him any power? If, as the Secretary 
contends, the clause of removal, being part of the com- 
pact, restricts.its exercise to the Secretary, to the entire 
exclusion of Congress, how does it embrace the President, 
especially since boththe President.and Secretary conceive 
that “the power over the place of deposite for the pub- 
lic money would seem properly to belong. to the legisla- 
tive department of the Government?” If the Secretary 
be correct in asserting that the power of removal is con- 
fined to the Secretary of the Treasury, then Mr. Duane, 
while in office, possessed it; and his dismission, because 
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he would not exercise a power which belonged to him 
exclusively, was itself a violation of the charter. 

But by what authority does the Secretary assert that the 
Treasury. Department is one of the executive departments 
of the Government? He has none in the act which creates 
the department;:he has none in the constitution. The 
Treasury Department is placed, by law, on a different 
footing from all the-other departments, which are, in the 
acts creating them, denominated executive, and placed 
under the directicn of the President. The Treasury 
Department, on the contrary, is organized on. totally 
different principles. Except the appointment of the 
officers, with the co-operation of the Senate, and the 
power which is exercised of removing them, the President 
has not, either by the constitution, or the Jaw creating the 
department, any thing to do with it. The Secretary’s 
reports and responsibility are directly to Congress. ©The 
whole scheme of the department is one of checks, each 
officer acting as a control upon his associates. The 
Secretary is required by the law to report, not to the 
President, but directly to Congress. Either House may 
require any report from him, or command his personal 
attendance before it. Itis not, therefore, true that the 
Treasury is one of the executive departments, subject to 
the supervision of the President. And. the. inference 
drawn from that'erroneous assumption entirely fails. The 
Secretary appears to have no precise ideas either of the 
constitution or duties of the department over which he 
presides. Le says, “the Treasury Department being 
intrusted with the administration of the finances of the 
country, it was always the duty of the Secretary, in the 
absence of any legislative provision on the subject, to take 
care that the public money was deposited in safe keeping, 
in the hands of faithful agents,” &c. The premises of the 
Secretary are only partially correct, and his conclusion is 
directly repugnant to law. It never was the duty of the 
Secretary to take care that the public money was deposited 
in safe keeping, in the hands of faithful agents, &c. ‘That 
duty is expressly, by the act organizing the department, 
assigned to the Treasurer of the United States, who is 
placed under oath, and under bond, with a large penalty, 
not to issue a dollar out*of the public treasury, but in vir- 
tue of warrants granted in pursuance of acts of appro- 
priation, ‘and not otherwise.” When the Secretary treats 
of the power of the President, he puts on corsets, and con- 
tracts and prostrates himself before the Executive, in the 
most graceful, courteous, and lady-like form; but, when 
he treats of that of Congress and of the Treasurer, he 
swells and expands himself, and flirts about with all the 
airs of high authority. 

But I cannot assent to the Secretary’s interpretation of 
his power of removal contained in the charter. Con- 
gress has not given up its control over the treasury, or the 
public deposites, to either the Secretary or the Executive. 
Congress could not have done so without a treacherous 
renunciation of its constitutional powers, and a faithless 
abandonment of its duties.. And. now let us see what is 
the true state of the matter. Congress has reserved to 
itself, exclusively, the right to judge of the reasons for the 
removal of the deposites, by requiring the report of them 
to be made to it; and, consequently, the power to ratify or 
invalidate the act. The Secretary of the Treasury is the 
fiscal sentinel of Congress, to whom the bank makes 
weekly reports, and who is presumed constantly to be well 
acquainted with its actual condition. He may, con- 
sequently, discover the urgent necessity of prompt action, 
to save the public treasure, before it is known to Congress, 
and when it is not in session. But he is immediately to 
report—to whom? To the Executive? No, to Congress. 
For what purpose? That Congress may sanction: .or 
disapprove the act. 

The power of removal is a reservation for the benefit of 
the people, not of the bank. it may bë waived. Con- 
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compact, and is to be interpreted in connexion with every 
part, and with the whole. Upon surveying the entire com- 
pact, we perceive that the bank has come under various 
duties to the public; has undertaken to perform important 
financial operations for the Government; and has paid a 
bonus into the public treasury of a million and a half of 
dollars. We perceive that, in consideration of the as- 
sumption of these heavy engagements, and the payment 
of that large sum of money, on the part of the bank, the 
public has stipulated that the public deposites shall remain 
with the bank during the continuation of the charter, and 
that its notes shall be received by the Government in pay- 
ment of all debts, dues, and taxes. Except the corporate 
character conferred, there is none but those two stipula- 
tions of any great importance to the bank. Each of the 
two parties to the compact must stand bound to the pcer- 
formance of his engagements, whilst the other is honestly 
and faithfully fulfilling his. lt is not to be conceived, in 
the formation of the compact, that either party could have 
anticipated that, whilst he was fairly and honestly executing 
every obligation which he had contracted, the other party 
might arbitrarily or capriciously exonerate himself from 
the discharge of his obligations. Suppose, when citizens 
of the United States were invited by the Government to 
subscribe to the stock of this bank, that they had been told 
that, although the bank performs all its covenants with 
perfect fidelity, the Secretary of the Treasury may, ar- 
bitrarily or capriciously, upon his speculative notions of 
any degree of public interest or convenience to be ad- 
vanced, withdraw the public deposites; would they have 
ever subscribed? Would they have been guilty of the 
folly of binding themselves to the performance of burden- 
some duties, whilst the Government was left at liberty to 
violate at pleasure that stipulation of the compact which 
by far was the most essential to them? 

On this part of the subject, I conclude that Congress 
has not parted from, but retains, its legitimate power over 
the deposites; that it might modify or repeal altogether 
the clause of removal in the charter; that a breach of ma- 
terial stipulations on the part of the bank would authorize 
Congress to change the place of the deposites; that a cor- 
rupt collusion to defraud the public, between the bank 
and a Secretary of the Treasury, would be a clear justifi- 
cation to Congress to direct a transfer of the public depo- 
sites; that the Secretary of the ‘Treasury is the mere 
agent of Congress, in respect to the deposites, acting in 
subordination to his principal; that it results from the na- 
ture of all agency that it may be revoked, unless other- 
wise expressly provided: and, finally, that the principal, 
and much less the agent, of one party cannat justly or 
lawfully violate the compact, or any of its essential pro- 
visions, whilst the other party is in the progressive and 
faithful performance of all his engagements. 

If I am right in this view of the subject, there is an end 
of the argument. There was perfect equality and reci- 
procity between the two parties to the compact. Neither 
could exonerate himself from the performance of his ob- 
ligations, whilst the other was honestly proceeding fairly 
to fulfil all his engagements. But the Secretary of the 
Treasury concedes that the public deposites were perfectly 
safe in the hands of the bank; that the bank promptly met 
every demand upon it; and that it faithfully performed all 
its duties. By these concessions, he surrenders the whole 
argument, admits the complete obligation of the public to 
perform their part of the compact, and demonstrates that 
no reasons, however plausible or strong, can justify an 
open breach of a solemn national compact. N 


gress, being a legislative party to the compact, did not 
thereby deprive itself of ordinary powers of legislation. 
Tt cannot, without a breach of the national faith, repeal 
privileges or stipulations intended for the benefit of the 
bank. But it may repeal, modify, or waive the exercise 
altogether of those parts of the charter which were in- 
tended exclusively for the public. Could not Congress 
repeal altogether the clause of removal? Such a repeal 
would not injure, but add to the security of the bank. 
Could not Congress modify the clause, by revoking the 
agency of the Secretary of the Treasury, and substituting 
that of the Treasurer, or any other officer of Government? 
Could not Congress, at any time during the twenty years’ 
duration of the charter, abolish the office altogether of 
Secretary of the Treasury, and assign all his present du- 
ties to some newly constituted department? The right and 
the security of the bank do not consist in the form of the 
agency, nor in the name of the agent, but in this: that, 
whatever may be its form or his denomination, the removal 
shall only be made upon urgent and satisfactory reasons. 
The power of supplemental Jegislation was exercised by 
Congress both under the new and old bank. Three years 
after the establishment of the existing bank, an act passed 
better to regulate the election of directors, and to punish 
any one who should attempt, by bribes or presents in any 
form, to influence the operations of the institution. 

The denial of the Secretary to Congress of the power 
to remove the deposites, under any circumstances, is most 
extraordinary. Why, sir, suppose a corrupt collusion 
between the Secretary and the bank to divide the spoils 
of the treasury; suppose a total non-fulfilment of all 
the stipulations on the part of the bank; is Congress to 
remain bound and tied, whilst the bank should be free 
from all the obligations of the charter? The obligation of 
one party to observe faithfully his stipulations in a con- 
tract, rests upon the corresponding obligation of the other 
party to observe his stipulations. If one party is released, 
both are free. If one party fail to comply with his con- 
tract, hat releases the other. This is the fundamental 
principle of all contracts, applicable to treaties, charters, 
and private agreements. If it were a mere private agree- 
ment, and one party, who had bound himself to deposite, 
from time to time, his moncy with the other, to be redrawn 
at his pleasure, saw that it was wasting and squandered 
away, he would have a clear right to discontinue the de- 
posites. It is true that a party has no right to excuse him- 
self from the fulfilment of his contract, by imputing a 
breach to the other which has never been made. And it 
is fortunate for the peace and justice of society, that 
neither party to any contract, whether public or private, 
can decide conclusively the question of fulfilment by the 
other, but must always act under subjection to the ultimate 
decision, in case of controversy, of an impartial arbiter, 
provided in the judicial tribunals of civilized commu- 
nities. 

As to the absolute, unconditional, and exclusive power 
which the Secretary claims to be vested in himself, itis in 
direct hostility with the principles of our Government, 
and adverse to the genius of all free institutions. The 
Secretary was made, by the charter, the mere refiresent- 
ative or agent of Congress; its temporary substitute, 
acting in subordination to it, and bound, whenever he did 
act, to report to his principal his reasons, that they might 
be judged. of and sanctioned, or overruled. Isit not ab- 
surd to say that the agent can possess more power than 
the principal? ‘The power of revocation is incident to all 
agency, tnless,in express terms, by the instrument creating 
it, a different provision is made. The powers, whether! M. But he has brought forward various reasons to 
of the principal or the agent, in relation to any contract, palliate or justify his violation of the national faith; and it 
must be expounded by the principles which govern all|is now my parpose to proceed, in the second lace to 
contracts, Itis true that the language of the, clause of] examine and consider them. Before I proceed g do this 
‘removal, in the charter, is general; but it is not, therefore, | I hope to be allowed again to call the attention of the 


to be torn from the context. It is apart only of an entire] Senate to the nature of the office of Secretary of the 
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Treasury. It is altogether financial and administrative, and what was due to Congress. 


His duties relate to the. finances, their condition and im- 
provement, and to them exclusively. The act creating 
the Treasury Department, and defining the duties of the 
Secretary, demonstrates this. He has tio legislative powers; 
and Congress neither has nor could delegate any to him. 
His powers, wherever given, and in whatever language 
. expressed, must be interpreted by his defined duties, 
Neither is the ‘Treasury. Department an executive depart- 
ment. It was expressly created not to be an executive 
department. It is administrative, but not executive: His 
relations are positive and direct to Congress, by the act of 
his creation, and not to the President. Whenever he is 
put under the direction of the President, (as he is by va- 
rious subsequent acts, especially those relating to public 
loans,) it is done by express provision of law, and for spe- 
cified purposes. 

With this key to the nature of the office and the duties 
of ‘the officer, I will now briefly examine the various rea- 
sons which he assigns for the removal of the public depo- 
sites. The first is the near approach of the expiration of 
the charter. But the charter had yet to run about 
two and a half of the twenty years to which it was 
limited. . During the whole term, the public deposites 
were to continue to be made with the bank. It was clearly 
foreseen, at the commencement of the term, as now, that 
it would expire; and yet Congress did not then, and has 
never since, thought proper to provide for the withdrawal 
of the deposites prior to- the expiration of the charter. 
Whence does the Secretary derive an authority todo what 
Congress had never done? Whence his power to abridge 
in effect the period of the charter, and to limit it to seven- 
teen and a half years, instead of twenty? Was the ur- 
gency for the removal of the deposites so great that he 
could not wait sixty days, until the assembling of Congress? 
He admits that they were perfectly safe in the bank; that 
it promptly metevery demand upon it; and that it faith- 
fully performed all its duties. Why not, then, wait the 
arrival of Congress? The last time the House of Repre- 
tatives had ‘spoken, among the very last acts of the last 
session, that House had declared its full confidence in the 
safety of the deposites. Why not wait until it could re- 
view the subject, with all the new light which the Secre- 
tary could throw upon it, and again preclaim its opinion? 
He comes into office on the 23d September, 1833, and, in 
three days, with intuitive celerity, he comprehends the 


Can any one doubt the 
motive of this precipitancy? Does any one doubt- that it 
was to preclude the action of Congress, or to: bring it 
under the influence of the executive veto? Let the two 
Houses, or either of them, perform their duty to the coun- 
try, and we shall hereafter see whether, in that respect, 
at least, Mr. Secretary will not Fail to consummate his 
purpose. Pile 

The next reason assigned for. this offensive proceed- 
ing is, the re-election of the present Chief Magistrate. 
‘1 have always (says the Secretary) regarded the result 
of the last election of President of the ‘United States as 
the declaration of a majority of the people: that the char. 
ter ought not to be renewed.” ‘Its voluntary application 
to Congress for the renewal of its charter four years before 
it expired, and upon the eve of the election of President, 
was understood on all sides as bringing forward that question 
for incidental decision at the then approaching election. 
lt was accordingly argued on both sides before the tribunal 
of the people, and their verdict pronounced against the 
bank,” &c. What has the Secretary to do with elections? 
Do they belong to the financial concerns of his. depart- 
ment? Why this constant reference to the result of the 
last presidential election? Ought not the President to be 
content with the. triumphant issue of it? Did he want 
still more votes? The winners ought to forbear making 
any complaints, and be satisfied, whatever the losers may 
be. After an election is fairly terminated, I have always 
thought that the best way was to forget all the incidents 
of the preceding canvass, and especially the manner in 
which votes had been cast. If one has been successful, 
that ought to be sufficient for him; if defeated, regrets are 
unavailing. Our fellow-citizens have a right freely to exer- 
cise their elective franchise as they please; and no one, 
certainly no candidate, has any right to complain about it. 

But the argument of the Secretary is, that the question 
of the bank was fairly submitted to the people, by the 
consent of all parties, fully discussed before them, and 
their verdict pronounced against the institution in the re~ 
election of the President. His statement of the case 
requires that we should examine carefully the various mes- 
sages of the President to ascertain whether the bank ques. 
tion was fairly and frankly (to use a favorite expression of 
the President) submitted by him to the people of the 
United States. 

In his message of 1829, the President says: ‘* The char- 


whole of the operations of the complex department of|ter of the Bank of the United States expires in 1836, and 


the treasury; perceives that the Government, from its 
origin, had been in uniform error; and denounces the opin- 


its stockholders will most probably apply for a renewal of 
their privileges. In order to avoid the evils resulting from 


ions of all his predecessors! And, hastening to rectify |precipitancy in a measure involving such important prin- 
universal wrong, in defiance and in contempt of the reso-|ciples and such deep pecuniary interests, I feel that I can- 
lution of the House, he signs an order for the removal of|not, in justice to the parties interested, too soon present it 
the deposites! It was of no consequence to him whether lto the deliberative consideration of the Legislature and 
places of safety, in substitution of the Bank of the United|the people.” The charter had then upwards of six years 
States, could be obtained or not; without making essential|to run. Upon this solemn invitation of the Chief Magis- 
precautionary arrangements, he commands the removal |trate, two years afterwards the bank came forward with 
almost instantly to be made. an application for renewal. Then it was discovered that 
Why, sir, if the Secretary were right in contending that |the application was premature. And the bank was de: 
he alone could order the removal, even he admits that|nounced for accépting the very invitation which had been 
Congress has power to provide for the security of|formally given. The President proceeds: ‘* Both the con- 
the public money in the new places to which it might/stitutionality and the expediency of the bank are well 
be transferred. If he did not deign to consult the|questioned by a large portion of our fellow-citizens?? This ° 
representatives of the people as tothe propriety of the/message wasa non-committal. The President does not 
first step, did not a decent respect to their authority and jannounce clearly his own opinion, but states that of a large 
judgment. exact from him a delay, for the brief term of|portion of our fellow-citizens. Now we all know that a 
sixty days, that they might consider what was fitting to be {large and highly respectable number of the people of the: 
done? The truth-is,that the Secretary, by law, has no-|United States have always entertained an opinion adverse 
thing to do with the care and safe keeping of the public|to the bank on both grounds. The President continues: 
money. As has been already..shown, that duty is specifi-|* Zf such an institution is deemed. essential to the fiscal 
cally assigned, by law, to the Treasurer of the United|operations of the Government, I submit to the wisdom 6f 
States. And, in assuming upon himself the authority to|the Legislature whether a national one, founded upon the 
provide other depositories than the Bank of the United|credit of the Government and its resources, might not be 
States, he alike trampled upon the duties of the Treasurer, \devised.” Here, again, the President, so far from express- 
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ing an explicit opinion against.all national banks, makes a 
hypothetical admission of the utility of a bank, and dis- 
tinctly intimates the practicability of devising one on the 
basis of the credit and resources of the Government. 

In his message of 1830, speaking of the bank, the Pre- 
sident says: ‘* Nothing has occurred to lessen, in any de- 
gree, the dangers which many of our citizens apprehend 
from that institution as at present organized. In the spirit 
of improvement and compromise which distinguishes our 
country and its institutions, it becomes us to inquire 
whether it be not possible to secure the advantages afforded 
by the present bank, through the agency ofa Bank of the 
United States, so modified in its principles and structure 
as to obviate constitutional and other objections.” Here, 
again, the President recites. the apprehensions of ‘* many 
of our citizens” rather than avows his opinion. Again 
his message is a non-committal. [He admits, indeed, ‘* the 
advantages afforded by the present bank,” but suggests 
an inquiry whether it be possible (of course, doubting) to 
secure them by a bank differently constructed. And 
towards the conclusion of that part of the message, his 
language fully justifies the implication that it was not to 
the bank itself, but to “its present form,” that he objected. 

The message of 1831, when treating of the bank, was 
very brief. “Entertaining the opinions (says the Presi- 
dent) heretofore expressed in relation to the Bank of the 
United States, as at present organized,” —[non-committal 
once more; and what that means, Mr. President, nobody 
better knows than you and I,}—“ I felt it my duty, in my 
former messages, frankly to disclose them.” Frank dis- 
closures! Now, sir, I recollect perfectly well the impres- 
sions made on my mind, and on those of other Senators with 
whom I conversed, immediately after that message was 
read. We thought, and said to each other, the President 
has left a door open to pass out, It is not the bank, it is 
not any Bank of the United States, to which he is opposed, 
but it is to the particular organization of the existing bank. 
And we all concluded that, ifamendments could be made 
to the charter satisfactory to the President, he would ap- 
prove a bill for its renewal. 

We come now to the famous message of July, 1832, nega- 
tiving the bill to recharter the bank. Here it might be ex- 
pected we should certainly find clear opinions, unequivocal- 
ly expressed, The President cannot elude the question. He 
must now be perfectly frank. We shall presently see. He 
says: “A Bank of the United States is in many respects 
convenient to the Government, and useful to the people. 
Entertaining this opinion, and deeply impressed with the 
belief that some of the powers and privileges possessed by 
the existing bank are unauthorized by the constitution,” 
&e., ‘LE felt it my duty, at an early period of my admin- 
istration, to call the attention of Congress to the practica- 
bility of organizing an institution, combining all its advan- 
tages, and obviating these objections. I sincerely regret 
that, in the act before me, É can perceive none of those 
modifications,” &c. “That a Bank of the United States, 
competent to all the duties which may be required by the 
Government, might be so organized as not to infringe on 
our own delegated powers, or the reserved rights of the 
States, I do not entertain a doubt. Had the Executive 
been called on to furnish the project of such an institution, 
the duty would have been cheerfully performed.” The 
message is principally employed in discussing the objec- 
tions which the President. entertained to the particular 
provisions of the charter, and not to the bank itself; such 
as the right of foreigners to hold stock in it; its exemption 
from State taxation; its capacity to hold real estate, &e. 
Does the President, even in this message, array himself in 
opposition to any Bank of the United States? Does he 
even oppose himself to the existing bank, under every 
organization of which it is susceptible? On the contrar E 
does he not declare that he does not entertain æ doubt that 
a bank may be constitutionally organized? Does he not 


even rebuke Congress for not calling on him to furnish a 
project of a bank, which he would have cheerfully sup- 
plied? Is it not fairly deducible, from the message, that 
the charter of the present bank might have been so 
amended as to have secured the President’s approbation to 
the institution? So far was the message from being deci- 
sive against all banks of the United States, or against ex- 
isting banks, under any modification, that the President ex- 
pressly declares that the question was adjourned. He 
says: ‘* A general discussion will now take place, eliciting 
new. light, and settling important principles; and a new 
Congress, elected in the midst of such discussion, and fur- 
nishing an equal representation of the people, according 
to the last census, will bear to the Capitol the verdict of 
public opinion, and I doubt not bring this important ques- 
tion to a satisfactory result.” 

This review of the various messages of the President 
conclusively evinces that they were far from expressing 
frankly and decisively any opinions of the Chief Magis- 
trate, except that he was opposed to the amendments of 
the charter contained in the bill submitted to him for its 
renewal, and that he required further amendments. It 
demonstrates that he entertained no doubt that it was prac- 
ticable and desirable to establish « bank of the United 
States; it justified the hope that he might be ultimately 
reconciled to the continuation of the present bank, with 
suitable modifications; and it expressly proclaimed that the 
whole subject was adjourned to the new Congress, to be 
assembled under the last census. If the parts of the mes- 
sages which I have cited, or other expressions in the same 
document, be doubtful, or susceptible of a different inter- 
pretation, the review is sufficient for my purpose; which 
is, to refute the argument so confidently advanced, that 
the President’s opinion, in opposition to the present or any 
other Bank of the United States, was frankly and fairly 
stated to the people prior to the late election, was fully 
understood, and finally decided by them. 

Accordingly, in the canvass which ensued, it was boldly 
asserted by the partisans of the President that he was not 
opposed to a Bank of the United States, nor to the exist- 
ing bank, with proper amendments. They maintained, 
at least wherever those friendly to a national bank were 
in the majority, that his re-election would be followed by 
a recharter of the bank, with proper amendments. ‘They 
dwelt, itistrue, with great earnestness, upon his objec- 
tions to the bank as at present modified, and especially 
to the pernicious influence of foreigners in holding stock 
in it; but they nevertheless contended that these objec- 
tions would be cured if he was re-elected, and the bank 
sustained. I appeal to the whole Senate, to my colleague, 
to the people of, Kentucky, and especially to the citizens 
of the city of Louisville, for the correctness of this state- 
ment, 

After all this, was it anticipated by the people of the 
Onited States that, in the re-election of the President, they 
were deciding against an institution of such vital import- 
ance? Could they have imagined that, after an express 
adjournment of the whole matter to a new Congress by 
the President himself, he would have prejudged the action 
of this new Congress, and pronounced that a question 
expressly by himself referred to its authority was previous- 
ly settled by the people? He claimed no such result in 
his message immediately after the re-election; although in 
it he denounced the bank as an unsafe depository of the 
public money, and invited Congress to investigate its condi- 
tion. The President,.then, and the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, are without all color of justification for their asser- 
tions that the question of the bank or no bank was fully 
and fairly submitted to the people, and a decision pre- 
nounced against it by them. 

Sir, [am surprised and alarmed at the new source of 
executive power which is found in the result of a presi- 
dential election, I had supposed that the constitution and 
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the laws were the sole source of executive authority; that | 


the constitution could only be amended in the mode which. 
it- has itself prescribed; that. the isstte of a presidential 
election was merely:to place the: Chief Magistrate in the 
post assigned to him; and that lie-lad neither more nor 
less power, in consequence of the election, than the consti- 
tution defines and delegates. But it seems that if, prior 
to an élection, certain opinions, no matter how. ambiguously 
put forth by a candidate, are known to the people, these 
Joose opinions, in virtue of the election, incorporate them- 
selves with the constitution, andafterwardsare to be regard- 
ed and expounded as parts of the instrament! 

The public money ought not, the Secretary thinks, to 
remain in the bank until the last moment of the existence 
of the charter. But that was not the question which he 
had to decide on the 26th September last. The real ques- 
tion then was, could he not wait sixty days for the meeting 
of Congress? There were many last moments—near two 
years and a half—between the 26th of September and the 
day of the expiration of the charter. But why not let the 
public money remain in the bank until the last day of the 
charter? It is apart of the charter that it shall so remain; 
and Congress having so ordered it, the Secretary ought to 
have acquiesced in the will of Congress, unless the exigen- 
cy had arisen on which ‘alone it was supposed his power 
over the deposites would be exercised. The Secretary is 
greatly mistaken in believing that the bank will be less 
secure in the last hours of its existence than previously. 
it will then be collecting its resources, with a view to the 
immediate payment of its notes, and the ultimate division 


among the stockholders of their capital; and at no period ja 


of its existence will it be so strong and able to pay all 
demands upon it. As to the depreciation in the value of 
its notes in the interior at that time; why, sir, is the Secre- 
tary possessed of the least knowledge of the course of the 
trade of the interior, and especially of the western States? 
If he had any, he could not bave made ‘such a suggestion. 
When the bank itself is not drawing, its notes form the 
best medium of remittance from the interior to the Atlan- 
tic capitals. They are sought after by merchants and traders 
with avidity, are never below par, and, in the absence of 
bank drafts, may command a premium. This. will continue 
to be the case-as'long ag the charter endures, and: espe- 
cially during ‘the last’ moments of its existence, when its 
ability will be unquestionable; Philadelphia being the place 
ofthe redemption, whilst the notes themselves will be 
receivable in all the large cities in payment of duties. 
The Secretary asserts that ‘titis well understood that 
the superior credit heretofore enjoyed by the notes of the 
Bank of the United States was not founded on any par- 
ticular confidence in its management or solidity. It was 
occasioned altogether by the agreement, on behalf of the 
public, in the act of incorporation, to reccive them in all 
payments. to the United States.” I have rarely seen any 
state paper characterized by so little gravity, dignity, and 
circumspection as the report displays. The Secretary is 
perfectly reckless in his assertions of matters of fact, and 
culpably loose in his reasoning. Can he believe the as- 
sertion which he has made? Can he believe, for exam- 
ple, that, if the notes of the Bank of the Metropolis were 
mate receivable in all payments*to the Government, they 
would ever acquire, at home and. abroad, the credit and 
confidence which are attached to those of the Bank of the 
United States? If he had stated that the faculty men- 
tioned was one of the elements of the great credit of those 
notes, the statement would have been true; but who can 
agree with himthat it is the sole cause? . The credit of 
the Bank of the United -States results. from the large 
amount of its capital; from the great-ability and integrity 
with which it has been administered; from the participa- 
tion of the Government in its affairs; from its advantage- 
ous location; from its being the place of deposite of the 


public moneys; and its notes being receivable in all pay- | numerous 


ments to the Government; and from its being emphatically 
the Bank of the United States. This latter circumstance 
arranges it with the Banks of England, France; Amster- 
dam, Genoa, &c. piss 
The expansion and contraction of the accommodations 
of the bank to its. individual customers are held up by 
the Secretary, in bold relief, as evidences of misconduct, 
which justified his withdrawal of the  deposites. He re-: 
presents the bank as endeavoring to operate on the pub- 
lic, by alternate bribery and “oppression, with the same 
object, in both cases, of influencing ‘the election, or the 
administration of the President. Why. this perpetual 
reference of all the operations of the Institution to the 
Executive? Why does the Executive think.of nothing but 
itself? It is I! It is I! It is J, that is meant! appears 
to be the constant exclamation. Christianity and charity 
enjoin us never to ascribe a bad motive, if we can sup- 
pose a good one. The bank is a moneyed corporation,” 
whose profits result from its business. If that be exten- 
sive, it makes better; if limited, less profit. Its interest 
is to make the greatest amount of dividends which it can 
safely; and all its actions may be more certainly ascribed 
to that than any other principle. The administration must 
have a poor opinion of the virtue and. intelligence of the 
people of the United States, if it supposes that their judg- 
ments are to be warped, and their opinions controlled, by 
any scale of graduated bank accommodations. The bank 
must have a still poorer conception of its duty to the stock- 
holders, if it were to regulate its issues by the uncertain 
and speculative standard of political effect, rather than 
positive arithmetical rule for the computation of interest. 
As to the alleged extension of the business of the bank, 
it has been again and again satisfactorily accounted for, by. 
the payment of the public debt, and the withdrawal from 
Europe of considerable sums, which threw into its vaults 
a large amount of funds, which, to be productive, must 
be employed; and as the commercial wants, proceeding: 
from extraordinary activity of business, created great 
demands, about the same period, for bank accommoda- 
tions, the institution naturally enlarged its transactions. 
It would have been treacherous to the best interests of its 
constituents if it had not done so. The recent contraction 
of its business:is the result of an obvious cause.  Notwith- 
standing the confidence in’ it manifested by one of the 
last acts of the last House of Representatives, Congress 
had scarcely left the District before measures were put in 
operation to circumvent itsauthority. Denunciations and 
threats were put forth against it. Rumors, stamped with 
but too much authority, were circulated, of the intention 
of the Executive to disregard the admonition of the House 
of Representatives. An agent was sent out—and such an: 
agent!/—[Here Mr. C. was interrupted with. bursts of 
applause from the galleries, which occasioned -the inter- 
ference of the Vice President]—to sound the local institu- 
tions as to the terms on which they would receive the de-: 
posites. Was the bank, who could not:be ignorant of all 
this, to sit carelessly by, without taking’any precautionary 
measures? : The prudent mariner, when: he sees the com- 
ing storm; furls his. sails, -and prepares for all its rage. 
The bank knew that the Executive was in open hostility 
to it, and that it had nothing to expect from its forbear-: 
ance. It had numerous points to defend, the strength or- - 
weakness of all which was well known from its weekly 
returns to the Secretary; and it could not possibly know ` 
at which the first mortal stroke would be aimed. 1f, on` 
the 20th of September last, instead of the manifesto. of ` 
the President against the bank, he had officially announced 
that he did not mean to make war upon the bank, and-in-' 
tended to allow the public deposites to remain. until the ` 
pleasure of Congress was expressed, public. confidence 
would have-been assured and unshaken, the business ‘of 
the country continued in quiet and prosperity, and the ` 
bankruptcies in our commercial cities averted.. 
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penalty of three times the amount, ($2,700,000.) The 
15th section of the charter is express and positive: “That 
if the said corporation shall advance or jend any sum of 
actual condition of perfect security. money, for the use or on account of the Government of the 
The Secretary complains of misconduct ofthe bank, } United States, to an amount exceeding $500,000, all per. 
in delegating to the committee of exchange the transac-|sons concerned in making such unlawful advance or 
tion of important business, and in that committee being|loan shall forfeit treble the amount, one-fifth to the in- 
appointed by the president, and not the board, by which|former,” &c. 
the Government directors have been excluded. The di-| The last reason which I shall notice of the Secretary 
rectors wha compose the board meet only periodically. jis, that this ambitious corporation aspires to possess poli- 
Deriving no compensation from their places, (which the|tical power. Those in the actual possession of power, 
charter, indeed, prohibits them from receiving,) it cannot [especially when they have grossly abused it, are per- 
be expected that they should be constantly in session. | petually dreading its loss. ‘The miser does not cling to his 
They must necessarily, therefore, devolve a great part of|treasure with a more death-like grasp. Their suspicions 
the business of the bank, in its details, upon the officers{are always active and on the alert. In every form they 
and servants of the corporation. It is sufficient if the|behold a rival, and every breeze comes charged with 
board controls, governs, and directs the whole machine.{alarm and dread. A thousand spectres glide before their 
The most important operation of a bank is that of paying |affrighted imaginations, and they see in every attempt to 
outits cash; and that the cashier or teller, and not the enlighten those who have placed them in office a sinister 
board, performs. As to committees of exchange, the design to snatch from them their authority. On what 
board not being always in session, it is evident that the|other principles can we account for the extravagant 
convenience of the public requires that there should be|charges brought forward by the Secretary against the 
some authority at the bank daily, to pass daily upon bills, |bank? More groundless and reckless assertions than those 
either in the sale or purchase, as the wants of the com-|which he has allowed himself to embody in his report 
munity require. Every bank, I believe, that does busi-/never were presented to a deceived, insulted, and out- 
ness to any extent, has a committee of exchange similar raged people. Suffer me, sir, to group some of them 
to that of the Bank of the United States. In regard to {He asserts that ** there is sufficient evidence to prove that the 
the mode of appointment of the board by the president, [bank has used its means to obtain political ower? that, 
it is in conformity with the invariable usage of the House lin the presidential election, ‘* the bank took an open and 
of Representatives; with the practice of the Senate for |direct interest, demonstrating that it was usin ie e 
several years, and until altered at the commencement of! for the purpose of obtaining a hold upon the eo le 4 
this session; with the usage in a great variety, if not all, | this country ;”? that it “< eniesd the political arena that 
of the State Legislatures, and with that which prevails in | it circulated publications containing attacks on the offi 
our popular assemblies. The president, speaker, chair-|cers of Government? that ‘sit 5 now openl m É : 
man, moderator, almost uniformly appoints committees. |ficld as a political partisan;? that there are sop id i 
Ak none A e directors, have heen on the proofs” of the cfforts of the bank to obtain mwee hnd, 
change, has proceeded, itis to be pre-|finally, he concludes, as a d trated jti 
sumed, from their not being entitled, from their skill and | «« Fourthl that tl a aeNeridencee ke A 
i yen Y ficient evidence to show that 
experience, and standing in society, to be put there. The|the bank hs b, indi oli zi in politic 
Government directors stand upon the same equal footi a oa aig eRe, political 
with those appointed by the stockholders When ap Enake ae Epa eae aan i eet gern 
pointed, they are etait ae mass, a must take} After all this, who can doubt that this ambitions corpo. 
5 nhn their colleagues. If the President | ration is a candidate for tl st id ? ifj i 
of the United States will nominate men of high characte d j OH EL Ree ER 
and credit, of known experience and knowled ein busi. for he oe pretensions, that it means atleast to 50 
} 7 = ffice of Secret: f the Tr 4 
ness, they will no doubt. be placed-in corresponding stas Ti Si But, si aie reasury, upon the next 
tions. If he appoints different men, he cannot expect it. |cal desi ms? URT Where are the proofs of these politi- 
Banks. are exactly the places where currency and value fident a aane cf a aeta reckless than these 
are Welkunderatand ird duly estimated A irekia a con jent assertions of the Secretary? Letus have the 
yen ` i in, | proofs, I call for the proofs. The bank has been the 
uil mele metl a ees the Government, will not pass Sonetant object for years of vituperation and calumny. It 
The French bill forms another topie of great com- i operations Ree been ae s aema ng et Sate 
plaint with the Secretary. The state of the case is, that |the public confid PST AE oe 
the Government sold to the bank a bill on that of France ed io be destro a ie Hee tee aad solidityr attempt: 
for $900,000, which the bank sold in London, whence it|sailed. Under the rt me a Rear ae as 
was sent by the purchaser to Paris to receive bee ae seria eb it has dared to defend 
‘When the bank purchased the bill, it paid the amount to ; it has circulated public documents, speeches of 
the Government, or, which is the same thing, passed itt members of Congress, reports made by chairmen of com- 
the credit of the treasury, to be used on Genk The Heer friends of the administration, and other papers. 
bill was protested in Paris, and the agents of the bank tojr t ; nth Ree RGR Gi He eee defence omen 
avoid its being. liable to damages, took up the bill on ac- attack, it h S a aTe hene ob the 
cownt of the bank. ‘Phe bill being thus dishonored, th %, It has been compelled to incur a heavy expense to 
bank comes back on the drawers Lcd acnenes eae save itself from threatened destruction. It has openly 
tomary damages due, according to the course of all such ect’ aa ERO He Let ee ee 
transactions. The complaint of the Secretary is, that the |solita; this was known to the last Congress. Not a 
bank took up the bill to save its own credit, ies rage S Hary material fact has been since disclosed. And when 
did not do it on account of the Governments ae Store, ma country where the press is free, was it deem- 
words, that the bank did not advance at Pare #000 ooo ‘iigtiotes for any body to defend itself? Who invested 
the Government, on account of a bill for which it had already {him IE betws Othe oesauy with power to interpose 
paid every dollar at Philadelphia, Why. sit, has the ae y a nse between the people, and light and intelligence? 
retary read the charter? Ifhe has, he must’ have pata eas ap me right to dictate what information shall 
aat pe bank ea tae have advanced the $900,000 for idoes he derive eand by pune Whence 
vernment, at Paris, without. subjecting į i : o made him censor of 
Jecting itself toa|the public press?” From what new sedition law does he 


The wisdom of human actions is better known in their 
results than at their inception. That of the bank is mani- 
fest from all that has happened, and especially from its 
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deduce his authority? Is the superintendence of the Ameri- 
can press a part of the financial duty of a Secretary of 
the Freasury? Why did he not lay the whole case before 
Congress, and invite their revival of the old sedition law? 
Why anticipate the arrival of their. session? Why usurp 
the authority of.the only department of the Government 
competent: to apply a remedy, if there be any power 
to abridge the freedom of the press? If the Secretary 
wishes to: purify the press, he has a most Herculean duty 
before: him: And when he. sallies out on his Quixotic 
expedition, he had better begin with the Augean stable, 
the press nearest to him—his organ—as most needing 
purification. o : 

I have done with the Secretary’s reasons. They have 
been weighed, and found wanting. There was not only 
no financial motive for his acting, (the sole motive which 
he could officially entertain,) but every financial consider- 
ation forbade him to act. I proceed. now, in the third 
and last place, to examine the manner in which he has 
exercised his power over the deposites. 

Ill. The whole people of the United States derive 
an interest fromthe public deposites in the Bank of the 
United States, as a stockholder in that institution. The 
bank is enabled, through its branches, to throw capital 
into those parts of the Union where itis most needed. 
Thus it distributes and equalizes the advantages accruing 
from the colleetion ofa large public revenue, and the conse- 
quent public deposites. Thus it neutralizes the injustice 
which would otherwise flow from the people of the West 
and the interior, paying their full proportion of the pub- 
lic burdens, without deriving any corresponding benefit 
from the circulation and deposites of the public revenue. 
The use of the capital of the bank has been signally bene- 
ficial to the West. We there want capital—domestic, for- 
eign, any capital that we can honestly get. We want it 
to stimulate enterprise, to give activity to business, and to 
develop the vast resources which the bounty of nature 
has concentrated in that region. But, by the Secretary’s 
financial arrangements, the twenty-five or thirty millions 
of the public revenue collected from all the people of the 
United States (including those of the West) will be re- 
tained ina few Atlantic ports. Each port will engross 
the public moneys there collected; and; as that-of New 
York collects about one-half of the public revenue, all the 
people of the United States will be laid under contribu- 
tion, not for the sake of the people of the city of New 
York, but of two or three banks. in that city, in which 
the people of the United States collectively have not a 
particle of interest; banks, the stock in which is, or may 
be, held by foreigners. 

‘Three months have. elapsed, and the Secretary has not 
yet found places of deposite for the public moneys as 
substitutes. for the Bank of the United States. He tells 
us, in-his report of yesterday, that the Bank of Charles- 
ton, to which he applied to receive them, declined the 
custody, and that he has yet found no other bank willing 
to assume it. But he states that the public interest does 
not in consequence suffer. No! What is done with the 
public moneys constantly receiving in the important port 
of Charleston, the largest port (New Orleans excepted) 
from the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico? “What with the 

, revenue bonds? Jt appears that he has not yet received 
the charters from all the banks.selected as places of de- 
posite. ..Can.any thing be more improvident than that the 
Secretary should undertake to contract with banks, with- 
out knowing their power and capacity to contract by their 
charters? That heshould venture to deposite the people’s 
money in banks, without a full knowledge-of every thing 
respecting their actual condition? . But he has found some 
banks willing to receive the public deposites, and he has 
entered into contracts with them. And the very first step 
he has taken has been in direct violation of an express and 


May, 1820, sixth section, it is enacted, 
)shall-be hereafter made by the Secretary of State, or of 
the Treasury, ov of the Department of War, or of the Na- 
vy, except under a law authorizing the same, or under an 
appropriation adequate to its fulfilment; and excepting, 
also, contracts for the subsistence and clothing of the army 
or navy, and contracts by the quartermaster’s department, 
which may be made by the Secretaries of those depart- 
ments.” Now, sir, what law authorized these contracts with 
the local banks, made by the’ Secretary of the Treasury? 
The argument, if I understand theargument intended tobe 
employed on the other side, is this: that, by the bank 
charter, the Secretary is authorized to remove the public 
deposites; and that includes the power in question. 
the act establishing the Treasury Department confides, 
expressly, the safe keeping of the public moneys of the 


“that no contract 


But: 


United States to the Treasurer of the United States, and 
not to the Secretary; and the Treasurer, not the Secretary, 
gives a bond for the fidelity with which he shall keep 
them. The moment, therefore, that they are withdrawn 
from the Bank of the United States, they are placed, by 


law, under the charge and responsibility of the Treasurer 
and his bond, and not of the Secretary, who has given no 


bond. But let us trace this argument a little further. 
The power to remove the deposites, says the Secretary, 


from a given place, implies the power to designate the 


place to which they shall be removed. And this implied 
power to designate the place fo which they shall be re- 
moved, implies the power to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to contract with the new banks of deposite. And on this 
third link in the chain of implications a fourth is construct- 
ed, to dispense with the express duties of the Treasurer 
of the United States, defined in a-positive statute; and yet 
a fifth, to repeal a positive statute of Congress, passed four 
years after the passage of the law containing the parent 
source of this most extraordinary chain of implications. 
The exceptions in the act of 1820 prove the inflexibility 
of the rule which it prescribes. Annual appropriations 
are made for the clothing and subsistence of the army and 
navy. These appropriations might have been supposed 
to contain a power to contract for those articles, notwith- 
standing the prohibitory clause in that act. # But Congress 
thought otherwise, and.therefore expressly provided for 
the exceptions. It must be admitted that our clerk (as 
the late Governor Robinson, of Louisiana, one of the 
purest republicans I have ever Known, used to call a Sec- 
retary of the Treasury) tramples with very little ceremony 
upon the duties of the Treasurer, and of the acts of the 
Congress of the United States, when they come in his way. 
These contracts, therefore, between the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the local banks, are mere nullities and 
absolutely void, enforceable in no courts of justice what- 
ever, for two causes: 1st. Because they are made in vio- 
lation of the act of the Ist May, 1820; and, 2dly, because 
the Treasurer, and not the Secretary of the Treasury, 
alone had, if any federal officer possessed it, the power to 
contract with the local banks. And here again we per- 
ceive the necessity there was for avoiding the precipitancy 
with which the. Executive acted, and for waiting the meet- 
ing of Congress. Congress could have deliberately re- 
viewed the previous legislation, decided upon the expedi- 
ency of a transfer of the public deposites, and, if deemed 
proper, could have passed the new laws adapted to the 
new condition of the treasury. It could have decided whe- 
ther the local banks should pay any bonus, or pay any 
interest, or diffuse the public deposites throughout the 
United States, so as to secure among all their parts equality 
of benefits as well as of burdens, and provided for ample 
guaranties for the safety of the public moneysin their new 
depositories. - a 
But letus now inquire whether the Secretary of the 
Treasury has exercised his usurped authority, in the form- 


positive statute of the United States. By the act of the Ist/ation of these contracts, with prudence and discretion. 
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the stipulations of the contracts themselves, he has guarded 
the public moneys, and provided for the public interest. 
1 will examine the contract with the Girard Bank of Phila- 
delphia, which is presented as a specimen of the contracts 
with the Atlantic banks. The first stipulation limits the 
duty of the local bank to receive in deposite, on account 
of the United States, only the notes of banks convertible 
into coin in its immediate vicinity,” or which it is, ‘ for 
the time being, in the habit of receiving.” Under this 
stipulation, the Girard Bank, for example, will not be bound 
to receive the notes of the Louisville Bank, although that 
also be one of the deposite banks, nor the notes of any 
other bank, not in its immediate vicinity, even if it be a 
deposite bank. As to the provision that it will receive the 
notes of banks which, for the time being, itis in the habit 
of receiving, it is absurd to put such a stipulation in a con- 
tract, because, by the power retained to change the habit 
for the time being, it is an absolute nullity. Now, sir, how 
does this contract compare with the charter and practice 
of the Bank of the United States? That bank receives 
every where, and credits the Government with the notes, 
whether issued by the branches or the principal bank. 
The amount of all these notes is every where available to 
the Government. But the Government may be overtlow- 


ing in distant bank notes when they are not wanted, anda $17,591.77; and su 


bankrupt at the places of great expenditure, under this 
singular arrangement. 

With respect to the transfer of moneys from place to 
place, the local bank requires in this contract that it shall 
not take place but upon reasonable notice. And what-rea- 
sonable notice is, has been left totally undefined, and of 
course open to future contest. When hereafter a transfer 
is ordered, and the bank is unable to make it, there is 
nothing to do but to allege the unreasonableness of the 
notice, The local bank agrees to render to the Govern- 
ment all the services now performed by the Bank of the 
United States, subject, however, tothe restriction that they 
are required “in the vicinity” of the local bank. But the 
Bank of the United States is under no such restrictions; its 
services are ca-extensive with the United States and their 
territories. 

‘The local banks agree to submit their hooks and accounts 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, or to any. agent to be 
appointed by him, but to be paid by the local banks pro 
rala, as far as sach. examination is admissible without a vio- 
lation of their respective charters; and how far that may be 
the Secretary cannot tell, because he has not yet seen all 
the charters. He is, however, to appoint the agents of 
examination, and to fix the salaries which the local banks are 
to pay. And where does the Secretary find the power to 
create officers, and fix their salaries, without the authority 
of Congress? 

But the most improvident unprecedented, and extraordi- 
nary provision in the contract is that which relates to the se- 
curity. When, and not until, the deposites in the local bank 
shall exceed one-half of the capital stock actually paid in, 
collateral security, satisfactory to the Secretary of the Trea 
sury, is to be given for the safety of the deposites. Why, 
sity a freshman, a schoolboy, would not have thus dealt 
with his father’s or guardian’s money. Instead of the se- 
curity preceding, it is to follow the deposite of the people's 


be given! . 

The best stipulation in the whole contract is the last, 
which reserves to the Secretary of the Treasury the pow- 
er of discharging these local banks from the service of the 
United States whenever he pleases; and the sooner he 
exercises it, and restores the public deposites to the place 
of acknowledged safety, from which they have been 
rashly taken, the better for all parties concerned. 

Let us look into the condition of one of these local 
banks, the nearest to us, and that with respect to which 
we have the best information. The banks of this District 
(and among them that of the Metropolis) are required to 
make annual reports of their condition on the Ist day of 
January. The latest official return from the Metropolis 
Bank is of the lst of January, 1852. Why it did not 
make one on the 1st of last January, along with the other 
banks, I know not. In point of fact, I am informed, it 
made none. Here is its account of January, 1852, and, 
I think, you will agree that it is a Flemish one. On the 
debit side stand, capital paid in, $500,000; notes in 
circulation, $62,855; due to banks, $20,911 10; indivi- 
duals on deposite, $74,977 42; dividend and expenses, 
rplus, $8,151 02; making an aggregate 
of $684,496 31. On the credit side there are bills and 
notes discounted, and stock [what sort?] bearing interest, 
$626,011 90; real estate, $18,404 86; notes of other 
banks on hand, and checks on ditto, $23,213 80; specie— 
now, Mr. President, how much do you imagine? Recol- 
lect that this is the bank selected at the seat of Govern- 
ment, where there is necessarily concentrated a vast 
amount of public money employed in the expenditure of 
Government at this place. Recollect that, by another 
executive edict, all public officers, charged with the dis- 
bursement of the public money here, are required to 
make their deposites with this Metropolis Bank; and how 
much specie do you suppose it had at the date of its last 
official return?—$10,974 76. Due from other banks 
$5,890 99; making in the aggregate, on the credit side, 
$684,496 SL. Upon looking into the items, and casting 
them up, you will find that this Metropolis Bank, on the 
ist day of January; 1832, was liable to an immediate call 
for $176,335 29, and that the amount which it had on 
hand ready to meet that call was $40,079 55. And this 
is one of the banks selected at the seat of the General 
Government for the deposite of the public moneys of the 
United States! A bank, with a capital of thirty-five mil- 
ions of dollars, and upwards of ten millions of specie on 
hand, has been put aside; and a bank, with a capital of 
half a million, and a little more than ten thousand 
dollars in specie on hand, has been substituted in its 
place! How that half million has been raised; whether, 
in part, or in the whole, by the neutralizing operation of 
giving stock notes in exchange for certificates of stock, 
does not appear. 

The design of the whole scheme of this treasury ar- 
rangement seems to have been to have united, in one 
common league, a number of local banks, dispersed 
throughout the Union, and subject to one central will, 
with a right of scrutiny instituted by the agents of that 


money! Thatis, the local bank gets an amount of their, will. It is a bad imitation of the New York project of a 


money, equal to one-half of its capital, and then it conde-! safety fund. 


scends to give security! Does not the Secretary know 
that, when he goes for the security, the money may be 
gone, and that he may be entirely unable to get the one 
or the other? We have a law, if I mistake not, which 
forbids the advancing of any public money, even to a dis- 
Dursing agent of the Government, without previous secu- 
rity. Yet, in violation of the spirit of that law, of, at 
least, of all common sense and common prudence, the 


i nourishment. 


E place of that of the Bank of the United States, the plan 
ia totally destitute of the essential requisite. They are 


t This confederation of banks will probably 
be combined in sympathy as well as interest, and will be 
always ready to fly to the succor of the source of their 
As to their supplying a common currency 


not required to credit each other’s paper, unless it be is- 
sued'in the “immediate vicinity.” 


We have seen what zs in th's contract. Now let us see 
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what is not there. {t contains no stipulation for the pre- 
servation:of the public morals; none for the freedom of 
elections; none for the purity of the press. All these 
great interests, after all: that: has-been said.against the 
Bank of the United States, are left to shift and take care 
of themselves.-as’ they can... We have already seen the 
president of.a bank ina neighboring city rushing impetu- 
ously to the: defence of the Secretary of the. Treasury 
against‘an. editorial article in a newspaper, although ‘*the 
venom of the shaft was not quite equal to the vigor of the 
bow.” Washe rebuked by the. Secretary of. the Trea- 
sury? Was the bank discharged from the public service? 
Or, are morals, the press, and elections, in no danger of 
contamination, when a host of banks. become literary 
champions on the side. of. power and the officers of Gov- 
ernment? Is the patriotism of the Secretary only alarmed 
when the infallibility of high authority is questioned? Will 
the States silently acquiesce, and see the federal authority 
insinuating itself into banks of their creation, and subject 
to their exclusive control? 

We have, Mr. President, a most wonderful financier at 
the head of our Treasury Department. He sits quietly 
by in the cabinet, and witnesses the contest between his 
colleague and the President; sees the conflict. in” the 
mind of that colleague between his personal attachment 
to the President on the one hand, and his solemn duty to 
the public on the other; beholds the triumph of con- 
scientious obligation; contemplates the noble spectacle 
of an honest man preferring to surrender an exalted of- 
fice, with all its honors and emoluments, rather than be- 
tray the interests of the people; witnesses the insulting 
and contemptuous expulsion of that colleague from office; 
and then coolly enters the vacated place, without the 
slightest sympathy or the smallest emotion. He was in- 
stalled on the 23d of September, and, by the 26th, the 
brief period of three days, he’discovered that the Govern- 
ment of the United States had been wrong from its origin; 
that every one of his predecessors, from Hamilton down, 
including Gallatin, (who, whatever I said of him on a 
former occasion, and that I do not. mean to retract, pos- 
sesses more practical knowledge of currency, banks, and 
finance, than any man I have ever met in the public coun- 
cils,) Dallas, and Crawford, had been mistaken about both 
the ‘expediency. and constitutionality of the bank; that 
every Chief Magistrate, prior to him whose patronage he 
enjoyed, had been wrong; that Congress, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the people of the United 
States, during the thirty-seven years that they had acqui- 
esced in or recognised the utility of a bank, were all 
wrong. And, opposing his single opinion to their united 
judgments, he dismisses the bank, scatters the public mo- 
ney, and undertakes to regulate and purify the public mo- 
rals, the public press, and popular elections! 

If we examine the operations of this modern Turgot in 
their financial bearing merely, we shall find still less for 
approbation. 

1. He withdraws the public moneys, where, by his 
own deliberate. admission, they are perfectly safe, with a 
bank of thirty-five millions. of capital, and ten millions ofl 
specie, and he places them, at great hazard, with banks of 
comparatively small capital and but little specie, of which 
the Metropolis Bank is.an example. } 

2: He withdraws them from the bank created by, and 
over which the Federal Government has ample control, 
and puts them in other banks created by different Gov- 
ernments, ànd ovet which it has no control. 

3. He withdraws them froma bank in which the Ameri- 
can people, as a stockholder, were drawing their fair pro- 
portion of interest accruing on loans, of which those de- 
posites formed the basis, and puts them where the people 
of the United States draw no interest. 

4. Froma bank which has paida bonus ofa million and 
ahalf, which the people of the United States may be now 


Table to. refund, and puts them in banks which have paid 


to the American people no bonus. mae 

5. Depreciates the value of the stock in a bank where the 
General.Government. holds seven millions, and advances 
that of banks in.: whose: stock it does not hold a dollar, 
and whose aggregate capital does not probably much €x- 
ceed that very seven millions. And, finally, 

6. He dismisses. a bank whose paper circulates, in the 
greatest credit, throughout the Union and in foreign coun- 
tries, and engages in the public service banks, the paper 
of which has but a limited and local. circulation in their 
«immediate vicinities.’? i 

These are immediate and inevitable results. How much 
that large and long standing item of unfavorable funds, 
annually reported to Congress, will be swelled and extend- 
ed, remains to be developed by time. 

‘And now, Mr. President, what, under all these circum- 
stances, is it our duty to do? Is there a Senator who can 
hesitate to affirm, in the language of the resolutions, that 
the President has assumed a dangerous power over the 
treasury of the United States, not granted to him by the 
constitution and the laws; and that the reasons assigned for 
the act by the Secretary of the Treasury are insufficient 
and unsatisfactory? ` 

The eyes and the hopes of the American peeple are 
anxiously turned to Congress. They feel that they have 
been deceived and insulted; their confidence abused; 
their interests betrayed; and their liberties in danger. 
They see a rapid and alarming concentration of all power 
in one man’s hands. They sce that, by the exercise of 
the positive authority of the Executive, and his negative 
power exerted over Congress, the will of one man alone- 
prevails, and governs the republic. The question is no 
longer what laws will Congress pass, but what will the 
Executive not: veto? The President, and not Congress, 
is addressed for legislative action. We have seen a cor- 
poration, charged with the execution of a great national 
work, dismiss an experienced, faithful, and zealous pre- 
sident, afterwards testify to his ability by a voluntary re- 
solution, and reward his extraordinary services by a large 
gratuity, and appoint in his place an executive favorite, to- 
tally inexperienced and incompetent, to propitiate the 
Président, ` We behold the usual incidents of approaching 
tyranny. The land is filled: with spies and informers; 
and detraction and denunciation are the orders of the day. 
People, especially official incumbents in this place, no 
longer dare speak in the fearless tones of manly freemen, 
but in the cautious whispers of trembling slaves. The 
premonitory symptoms of despotism are upon us; and if 
Congress do not apply an instantaneous and effective 
remedy, the fatal collapse will soon come on, and we shall 
die—ignobly die—base, mean, and abject slaves; the 
scorn and contempt of mankind; unpitied, unwept, un 
mourned! : 

[The conclusion of the speech was followed by such 
loud and repeated applause from the immense crowd 
which thonged the galleries and the lobbies, that the Vice 
President was constrained to- enforce the respect due to 
the Senate, by. having the galleries cleared.] 


Monpay, Decemper 30., 


The CHAIR laid before the Senate a long communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, in reply to the 
resolution of the 19th, calling for copies of certain cor- 
respondence between Mr. Crawford and others, on the 
subject of the bank, &c. [See appendix.] 

The communication having been read, 

Mr. CLAY rose, and said that, as to the report which 
had been just read, and which he now held in his hand, 
it wasa most extraordinary and an unprecedented docu- 
ment. The Senate had called on the Secretary of the 
Treasury for documents, and he had given them an 
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3rgument. With respect to that argument, the Secreta- 
ry was welcome to the full benefit of it. He (Mr. C.) 
would undertake to prove, at a proper opportunity, that 
the Secretary had misquoted the letters of Mr. Crawford. 
Mr. Crawford had acted under the resolution of 1816, 
and all extracts which referred to that authority had been 
suppressed in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
‘The Senate had called for things which they had not got, 
and had got things which they had not called for. They 
had asked of the Secretary bread, and he had given them 
astone. The Senate had called for the name of the agent 
who had been employed to make arrangements with 
the banks. The Secretary ought to have known that 
this was one of the objects of the call, because he recited 
in the beginning of his report the whole of the resolution. 
But the name of the agent was not communicated. The 
Senate had asked for the compensation to the agent, but 
the Secretary had not given it. The Secretary was asked 
by virtue of what law this agent was appointed. It was 
replied by the Secretary, that he knew of no law but the 
practice of his predecessors. It was not now the proper 
occasion to go into this question. He had himself looked 
into the correspondence of Mr. Crawford, at the time, and 
had seen itall but the circular to the banks, which he had 
obtained an opportunity of seeing this morning from ano- 
ther quarter. And he was ready toassert that it affirmed 
no such power as that which was now claimed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

He concluded with moving that the communication be 
laid on the table, and printed; but withdrew the motion, 
at the request of Mr. Porsy-rit. 

Mr. FORSYTH then said that he thought the Senator 
from Kentucky was most unkind to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and had done him much injustice. He had ac- 
cused the Secretary of suppression of information, because 
he had not returned all which had been asked for. What 
was asked for? The Secretary had been asked to send 
certain documents, to show that the extracts made from 
the letters of Mr. Crawford: sustained the course of the 
Secretary. He had done so. Fhe gentleman from Ken- 
tucky had charged that some of these extracts were mis- 
quoted, and that others had been concealed. The Secre- 
tary had, it must be well known, referred to no documents 
which were exclusively in his possession. They were out 
of his possession, and there could be no concealment. 
The Senator from Kentucky, when -he introduced this 
call, had distinctly declared that he denied the Secretary’s 
statement- of his own case. ‘There it was. The gentle- 
man had charged the Secretary with making misquotations 
from Mr. Crawford’s letters. Here the letters were— 
chapter and" verse. He thought the Senator would be 
grossly mistaken, if he thought he should be able to show 
any misstatement of the Secretary. Mr. F. then referred 
to the charges made against Mr. Crawford before the 
House of Representatives, to show that he was not charged 
with impropriety for having made transfers of the public 
money, but for having failed to communicate the fact to 
Congress. As to the other part of the charge against the 
Sceretary, that he had not given the name of the agent, 
it would be found that the name was in the commission of 
the agent; and among the-papers would also be found the 
compensation given to the agent. The information re- 
quired was here given in the most authentic form, and the 
gentleman could make what use of it he pleased. 

Mr. CLAY replied, that no one could be more free 
from the charge of unkind feeling towards the Secretary 
of the Treasury than he was. He scarcely knew him as 
an individual, and could have no ankindness towards him. 
I view him only in his official character, and in my own 
public capacity, The gentleman from Georgia had said 
that he (Mr. C.) had required from the Secretary his 
own statement of his case, “Had not the Secretary made 
out his statement before the Senate made this call?” There 


was, indeed, a part of it which was not made out, and that 
was the correspondence of Mr. Crawford. The Senate, 
at his instance, had called for this correspondence; but no 
argument was called for. They had asked for documents, 
letters, evidence; and the Secretarv had given—what? an 
argument. Asto the name and compensation of the agent, 
he had not been able to findit inthe report. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia might have had access to the docu- 
ments, and seen what he (Mr. C.) had not been able to 
find in the report, in which it seemed to be totally omitted. 
He should feel happy, however, if the information was 
given in any part of the communication. As to the course 
and authority of Mr. Crawford sustaining the Secretary, 
he could only say that he had read the whole of the cor- 
respondence of Mr. Crawford, and would pledge himself 
to show, at some other time, that he had misquoted, in 
every instance, where there was a semblance of similarity 
between the argument of Mr. Crawford and that of the 
Secretary. The powers assumed by the present Secre- 
tary were never asserted by Mr. Crawford; and if they had 
been, it would be nothing more than the opinion of one 
Secretary sustaining another. ; 

The report and documents were then ordered to be laid 
on the table, and be printed. 


PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 

The Senate resumed the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the removal of the deposites, and the reso- 
lutions thereon. i 

Mr. CLAY resumed his speech in support of his reso- 
lutions, and continued it till the usual hour of adjourn- 
ment, (as given above;) when, not having got through 
with what he had to say, he yielded toa motion for ad- 


journment. 


TUESDAY, Decemuen $1. 


THE PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 


The CHAIR having announced the hour for the consid- 
eration of the special order, being the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury on the removal of the deposites, 

Mr. CLAY rose, resumed, and concluded his remarks; 
(as given entire above.) 

Mr. BENTON then rose to reply, but, in consequence 
of some domestic occurrence, expressed a wish not to 
enter on the discussion to-day, 

On motion of Mr. BENTON, the Senate then proceed- 
ed to the consideration of executive business. 

After which, the Senate adjourned to Thursday. 


Taursnay, Janvany 2, 1834. 


DISTRICT CODE. 


Mr. CHAMBERS moved the reference to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia of the report of the joint 
committee, who were at the last session charged with the 
duty of preparing a system of civil and criminal laws. 

Mr. C. said that the joint committee had reported a 
system of laws for the District at a late period of the ses- 
sion, and had induced the Senate to cause it to be printed, 
in expectation that its delivery, at an early period in the 
recess, would enable intelligent and professional gentle- 
men, and others in the District, to be prepared at the 
opening of the present session with suggestions for ulter- 
ation and amendment, which the committee did not doubt 
were necessary to the greater perfection of the system. 
Unavoidable circumstances, and especially the time neces- 
sarily devoted to the preparation of a full and satisfactory 
index, had delayed the publication until the commence- 
ment of the present session. 

The deep interest to all classes of persons resident in 
the District on this subject, and the imperative duty of 
Congress to act promptly and efficiently, were so obyious, 
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has been done, the President has assumed the exercise of 
a power over the treasury of the United States not granted 
to him by the constitution and laws, and dangerous to the 
liberties of the people. Tor 
«2, Resolved; That ‘the reasons assigned by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for the removal of the money of the 
United States, deposited in the Bank of the United States 
and its branches, communicated to Congress on the 3d day 
of December, 1833, are tinsatisfactory and insufficient.” 
Mr. B. said that the first of these resolutions contained 
impeachable matter, and was in fact, though not in form, 
a direct impeachment of the President of the. United 
States. He recited the constitutional provision, that the 
President might be impeached—lIst, for treason; 2d, for 
bribery; 3d, for high crimes; 4th, for misdemeanors; and 
said that the first resolution charged both a high crime 
and a misdemeanor upon the President: a high crime, in 
violating the laws and constitution, to obtain a power over 
the public treasure, to the danger of the liberties of the 
people; and a misdemeanor, in dismissing the late Secre- 
tary of the Treasury from office. Mr. B. said that the 
terms of the resolution were sufficiently explicit to define 
a high crime, within the meaning of the constitution, with- 
dut baving recourse to the arguments and declarations 
used by the mover. in. illustration of his “meaning; but; if 
any doubt remained on that head, it would be removed by 
the whole tenor of the argument, and especially that part 
of it which compared the President’s conduct to that of 
Cæsar, in seizing the public treasure, to aid him in putting 
an end to the liberties of his country; and every Senator, 
in voting upon it, would vote as directly upon the guilt or 
innocence of the President, as if he was responding to the 
question of guilty or not guilty, in the concluding scene o 
a formal impeachment, : 
We are, then, said Mr. B., trying an impeachment! 
But how? The constitution gives to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the sole power to originate impeachments; yet 
we originate this impeachment ourselves. The constitu- 
tion gives the accused a right to be present; but he is not 
here. It requires the Senate to be sworn as judges; but 
we are not so sworn. : It requires the Chief Justice of the 
United States to- preside when the President is tried; but 
the Chief Justice is not presiding: | It gives the House of 
Representatives a right to be present, and to manage the 
prosecution; but neither the House nor its managers are 
here. It requires the forms of criminal justice. to be 
strictly observed; yet all these forms are neglected and 
violated. It is a proceeding in which the First Magistrate 
of the republic is to be tried without being heard, and in 
which his accusers are to act as his judges! 2 
Mr. B. called upon the Senate to consider.well what 
they did before they proceeded further in the considera- 
tion of this resolution. He called upon them to consider 
what was due to the House of Representatives, whose pri- 
vilege was invaded, and who had a right to send a mes- 
sage to the Senate, complaining of the proceeding, and 
demanding its abandonment. He conjured: them to con- 
sider what was due to the President, who was thus to be 
tried in-his absence for a most enormous crime; what was 
due to the Senate itself, in thus combining the incompati- 
ble characters of accusers and judges, and which would 
itself be judged by Europe and America. He dwelt par- 
ticularly on the figure which the Senate would. make in 
going on with the consideration of this resolution. It ac- 
cused the President of violating the constitution, and itself 
committed twenty violations of the.same constitution in 
making the accusation! It accused him of violating a sin- 
gle law, and itself violated all the laws of criminal justice 
in prosecuting him for it. It charged him with: designs 
of his own duty, remove the money of the United States dangerous to the liberties of the citizens, and immediately 
in deposite with the Bank of the United States and its|trampled upon,the rights of all citizens, in the person: of 
branches, in conformity with the President’s opinion; and their Chief Magistrate. 
by appointing his successor to effect such removal, which| Mr. B. descanted upon the extraordinary organization 
Vor. X.—-7 


that the Committee on the District had already made it an 
object of their attention; and it was believed that the most 
eligible plan of proceeding would be, to refer it to the 
standing committee, to whom could be proposed such 
views as might occur to practical and professional men, 
for the further improvement and perfection of the pro- 
posed system. ` He had presented. these remarks for the 
purpose of making known, to those who might be disposed 
to ‘avail themselves of the information, the course de- 
signed to be pursued by the committee, and to announce 
the willingness of the committee to act finally at the pre- 
sent session, if it should be found practicable to do so.. 


THE PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, respecting the removal of 
thé deposites, and the resolutions thereon offered by Mr. 
Crax. 

The VICE PRESIDENT took the occasion to remark, 
that all expressions of opinion, on the part of the specta- 
tors, concerning the matters in debate, were improper, 
and would, on no account, be tolerated. He adverted to 
what had taken place in the galleries during the last two 
or three days, by which the “decorum due to the Senate 
had been violated; stated that the officers were instructed 
to do their duty, and that, in case of any repetition of the 
impropriety, effectual means would be resorted to for 
the purpose of suppressing it, by instantly clearing the 

alleries. 

Mr. BENTON then rose, and said he would take leave, 
before he took up the subject under debate, to vindicate 
an officer of the Senate who had been unjustly assailed, 
and who had not the right of speaking for himself. He 
alluded to the Secretary of the Senate, [Mr. Lowrie,] and 
to the threat publicly expressed in open debate by a Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] to move to expel him 
from his office if he should remove any of his clerks for 
their political opinions. The threat implied a knowledge 
or belief that the Secretary intended to make such re- 
movals; when, in point of fact, no such intention existed. 
The Secretary now had every clerk inhis office who was 
in it when he came in many years ago. He was living in 
the utmost harmony with these clerks, and could not but 
feel himself deeply wounded by a threat, which raised an 
implication which had no manner of existence. Mr. B. 
said, that an acquaintance of fourteen years with the Sec- 
retary enabled him to say that he was incapable of the 
dishonorable conduct, attributed, by implication, to him; 
that he was a high exemplification of the character of a 
Christian: and a gentleman, and would conscientiously dis- 
charge his duties to the Senate and his.clerks, without the 
slightest regard to unmerited threats. Mr. B. also spoke 
of the animadversion which had been made at the same 
time, and for the same cause, upon an officer of another 
body, (the Clerk of the House of Renresentatires.) Mr. 
B. was a stranger to him, knew nothing of what he had 
done, had no opinions to give as to his conduct; but he 
would say, in vindication of the privileges of the House of 
Representatives, that the conduct of their clerk belonged 
to them; not to the Senate, and thatit was unparliamentary 
for the Senate to take notice of it. 

Mr. B. then proceeded. to the order of the day, the 
resolutions submitted by a Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Cxax,} on the removal of the public deposites from the 
Bank of the United States, and asked for the reading of 
the resolutions.” ; 

The Secretary read them as follows: 

“1. Resolved, That by dismissing the late Secretary of 
the Treasury, because he would not, contrary to his sense 
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of the Senate, and drew an argument from it in favor of | public treasure in violation of the laws and the constitu- 
3 


the reserve and decorum of their proceedings. he Sen- 
ate were lawgivers,.and ought to respect the laws already 
made; they were the constitutional advisers of the Presi- 
dent, and should observe, as nearly as possible, the civil 
relations which the office of adviser presumes; they might 
be his judges, and should be the last in the world to stir 
up an accusation against him, to prejudge his guilt, or to 
attack his character with defamatory language. Decorum, 
the becoming ornament of every functionary, should be 
the distinguishing trait of an American Senator, who com- 
bines, in his own office, the united dignities of the execu- 
tive, the legislative, and the judicial character. In his judi- 
cial capacity especially, he should sacrifice to decorum and 
propriety; and shun, as he would the contagious touch ofsin 
and pestilence, the slightest approach to the character 
prosecutor. He referred to British parliamentary law to 
show that the Lords could not join in an accusation, because 
they were to try it; but here the Senate was sole accuser, 
and had nothing from the House of Representatives to 
join; but made the accusation out and out, and tried it 
‘themselves. He said the accusation was a double one, for 
a high crime and a misdemeanor, and the latter a more 
flagrant proceeding than the former; for it assumed to 
know for what cause the President had dismissed his late 
Secretary, and undertook to try the President for a thing 
which was not triable or impeachable. 

From the foundation of the Government, it had been 
settled that the President’s right to dismiss his Secretaries 
resulted from his constitutional obligation to sce that the 
laws were faithfully executed. Many Presidents had dis- 
missed Secretaries, and this was the first time that the 
Senate had ever undertaken to found an impeachment 
upon it, or had assumed to know the reasons for which it 
was done. 

Mr. B. said that (wo other impeachments seemed to be 
going on at the same time against two other officers, the 

ecretary of the Treasury, and the Treasurer; so that the 
Senate was brimful of criminal business. The Treasurer 
and the Secretary of the Treasury were both civil officers, 
and were both liable to impeachment for misdemeanors in 
offices and great misdemeanors were charged upon them. 
They were, in fact, upon trial, without the formality of a 
resolution; and, if hereafter impeached by the House of 
Representatives, the Senate, if they believed. what they 
heard, would be ready to pronounce judgment and re- 
move them from office, without delay or further examina- 
tion. - 

Mr. B. then addressed himself to the Vice President 
(Mr. Vax Buren) upon the novelty of the scene which 
was going on before him, and the great change which 
had taken place since he served in the Senate. "He com- 
mended the peculiar delicacy and decorum of the Vice 
President himself, who, in six years’ service, in high party 
times, and in a decided opposition, never uttered a word, 
either in open or secret session, which could have wounded 
the feelings of a political adversary, if he had been present 
and heard it. He extolled the decorum of the opposition 
to President Adams’s administration. If there was one 
brilliant exception, the error was redeemed by classic wit, 
and the heroic readiness with. which a noble heart bared 
its bosom to the bullets of those who felt aggrieved. Still 
addressing himself to the Vice President, Mr. B. said that 
if he should receive some hits. in the place where he sat, 
without the right to reply, he must find consolation in the 
case of his most illustrious predecessor, the great apostle 
of American liberty, [Mr, Jefferson,] who often told his 
friends of the manner in which he had been cut at when 
presiding over the Senate, and personally annoyed by the 
inferior—no, young and inconsiderate--members of the 
federal party. 

Mr. B. returned to the point in debate. 


| The President, 
he repeated, was on trial for a high crime, 


in seizing the 


of |the 


tion. Was the charge true? Does the act which he has 
done deserve the definition which has been put upon it? 
He had made up his own mind that the publie deposites 
ought to be removed from the Bark of the United States. 
He communicated that opinion to the Secretary of the 
Treasury; the Secretary refused to remove them; the 
President removed him, and appointed a Secretary who 
gave the order which he thought the occasion required. 
All this he did in virtue of his constitutional obligation to 
see the laws faithfully executed; and in obedience to the 
same sense of duty which would lead him to dismiss a See- 
retary of War, or of the Navy, who would refuse to give 
an order for troops to march, or a fleet to sail. True, it is 
made the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to direct 
removal of the deposites; but the constitution makes 
it the duty of the President to see that the Secretary per- 
forms his duty; and the constitution is as much above law 
as the President is above the Secretary. 

The President is on trial for a misdemeanor-for dis- 
missing his Secretary without sufficient cause. To this 
accusation there are ready answers: first, that the Presi- 
dent may dismiss his Secretaries without cause; secondly, 
that the Senate has no cognizance of the case; thirdly, 
that the Senate cannot assume to know for what cause the 
Secrctary in question was dismissed. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is on trial. Tn order to 
get at the President, it was found necessary to get at a 
gentleman who had no voice on this floor.” It had been 
found necessary to assail the Secretary of the Treasury in 
a manner heretofore unexampled in the history of the 
Senate. His religion, his politics, his veracity, his under- 
standing, his Missouri restriction yote, had all been ar- 
raigned. Mr. B. said he would leave his religion to the 
constitution of the United States, Catholic as he was, and 
although ‘the Presbyterian might cut off bis head the 
first time he went to mass.” His understanding he would 
leave to himself. The head which could throw the paper 
which was taken for a stone on this floor; but which was, 
in fact, a double-headed chain shot fired from a forty-eight 
pounder, carrying sails, masts, rigging, all before it, was 
a head that could take care of itself. “His veracity would 
be adjourncd to the trial which was to take place for mis- 
quoting a letter of Secretary Crawford, and he had no 
doubt would end as the charge did for suppressing a letter 
which was printed in eatenso among our documents, and 
withholding the name and compensation of an agent, when 

that name and the fact of no compensation was lying on 
the table. The Secretary of the Treasury was arraigned 
for some incidental vote on the Missouri restriction, when 
he was a member of the Maryland Legislature. Mr. B. 
| dia not know what that vote was; but he did know 
that a certain gentleman, who lately stocd in the relation 
of sergeant to another gentleman, ina certain high elec- 
tion, was the leader of the forces which deforced Missouri 
of her place in the Union forthe entire session which he first 
attended (not served) in the Congress of the United States. 
His politics could not be severely tried in the time of the 
jalien and sedition law, when he was scarce of age, but 
iwere well tried during the Jate war, when he sided with 
i Dis country, and received the constant denunciations of 
j that great organ of federalism—the Federal Republican 
newspaper. For the rest, Mr. B. admitted that the Sec- 
iretary had voted for the elder Adams to be President of 
ithe United States; but denied the right of certain persons 
to make that an objection tohim. Mr. B. dismissed these 
; personal charges for the present, and would adjourn their 
į consideration until his trial came on, for which the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] stood pledged; and after the 
trial was over, he had no doubt but that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, although a Catholic and a federalist, would 
be found to maintain his station in the first rank of Ameri- 
“can gentlemen and American patriots. 
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Mr. B. took- up the serious charges against the Secre- 
tary, that of being the mere instrument of the President 
in removing the deposites, and violating the constitution 
and laws of the land. . How far he was this mere instru- 
ment, making up his mind in three days to do what others 

‘would not do at all; might be judged by every person who 
would refer to the opposition papers for the division in the 
cabinet about the removal of the deposites, and which 
constantly classed Mr. Taney, then the Attorney General, 
on the side of removal. This classification was correct, 
and notorious, and ought to exempt an honorable man, if 
any thing could exempt him, from the imputation of being 
a mere instrument in a great transaction of which he was 
a prime counsellor. ‘The fact is, he had long since, in his 
character of legal adviser to the President, advised the 
removal of these deposites; and, when suddenly and un- 
expectedly called upon to take the office which would 
make it his duty to act upon his own advice, he accepted 
it from the single sense of honor and duty, and that he 
might not seem to desert the President in flinching from 
the performance of what he had recommended. His 
personal honor was clean; his personal ‘conduct magnan- 
imos; his. official deeds would abide the test of law and 
truth, $ : 

Mr. B. said he would make short work of long accusa- 
tions, and demolish in three minutes what bad been con- 
cocting for three months, and delivering for three days in 
the Senate. He would call the attention of the Senate to 
certain clauses of law, and certain treasury instructions, 
which had been left out of view, but which were decisive 
of the accusation against the Secretary. The first was 
the clause in the bank charter which invested the Secre- 
tary with the power of transferring the public funds from 
place to place. It was the 15th section of the charter; 
he would read it. It enacted that whenever required by 
the Secretary of. the Treasury, the bank should give the 
necessary facilities for transferring the public funds from 
place to place, within the United States, or territories 
thereof; and for distributing the same in payment of the 
public creditors, &c. 

, Here is authority to the Secretary to transfer the pub- 
fic moneys from place to place, limited only by the bounds 
of the United States and its territories; and this clause of 
three lines of law puts to flight all the nonsense about the 
United States Bank being the treasury, and the Treasurer 
being the keeper of the public moneys, with which some 
politicians and newspaper writers have been worrying their 
brains for the last three months. In virtue of this clause, 
the Secretary of the Treasury gave certain transfer drafts 
to the amount of two millions and a’quarter; and his legal 
right to give the draft was just as clear, under this clause 
of the bank charter, as his right to remove the deposites 
was. under another clause of it. The transfer is made by 
draft; a payment out of the treasury is made upon a war- 
rant; and the difference between a transfer draft and a 
treasury warrant was a thing necessary to be known by 
every man who aspired to the illuminating of a nation, or 
even to the understanding of himself. To make this 
clear, Mr. B. read extracts from the treasury instructions 
to banks of deposite in 1829, and from certain letters from 
the Treasurer of the United States to the cashier of the 
Bank of the United States in the month of November last, 
which would justify the issue of the transfer drafts, and 
quiet the alarms of all those who thought the Treasurer 
had forfeited the penalty of his bond, and the Secretary 
had violated the clause of the constitution which forbids 
money to be drawn from the treasury except upon war- 
rants and under appropriation laws. ‘They would show 
that the transfer drafts were not warrants; that they drew 
nothing from the treasury, but made a treasury in every 


Extract of a circular instruction to the banks employed as 


depositories of the public moneys, dated 
€< TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
APAN May 28, 1829; ` 
c All public: moneys received on or subsequently to the 
ist of June will be placed to the credit of Mr. Campbell, 


as Treasurer. They will be drawn for by him in the fol- 
lowing manner, and no other: 


«Ist. The Secretary of the Treasury will issue his war- 
rant upon the Treasurer, directing the payment, which 
warrant will be countersigned by the Comptroller of the 


Treasury, and recorded by the Register, who will authen- 
ticate the record by his signature; and upon a suitable 


part of the warrant the Treasurer will give’ his order di- 
rected to the proper bank for the payment of the mo- 
ney. 
cf 2d. When tranfers are to be made of the public funds 
from one bank to another, the Treasurer will issue a trans- 
fer draft upon the bank in which the funds may be at his 
credit, in favor of the bank to which they are transferred, 
for the amount required, stating that it is to be placed to 
his credit in such bank. ‘This draft will be recorded by 
the Register, who will authenticate the record by bis-sig- 
nature upon the draft; and it will finally receive the writ- 
ten sanction of the Secretary of the Treasury. = ==> 

“F No deduction whatever is to be made from the 
moneys placed to the credit of the Treasurer, except in 
these two modes.” 


Extract of a letter from the Treasurer of the United States 
to the cashier of the Bank of the United States, dated 
25th November, 1833. 

“The charter of the Bank of the United States has 
given to the Secretary of the Treasury the sole power of 
ordering transfers of the public funds from place to place, 
for the convenience of the public service; and he, of 
course, must judge of their necessity and legality. It 
would, therefore, be out of place in me to offer ‘any ob- 
servations as to the character of the drafts to which some 
allusion has been made. He is responsible to the nation 
for the proper exercise of this power, and of course'can- 
not be controlled in it by any officer in the treasury, or of 
the bank, as I conceive. The charter of the bank provides 
‘that, whenever required by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, the said corporation shall give the necessary facilities 
for transferring the public funds from place to place within 
the United States or the territories thereof, and for dis- 
tributing the same in payment of the ‘public creditors.’ 
The form in which this power, thus confided to the Sec- 
retary, is to be carried into effect, he has prescribed in 
his instructions to the bank of May ‘28th, 1829, which 
were accordingly communicated to all the banks in which 
there were public funds. These instructions are as fol- 
lows: i 

“€ When transfers are to be made of public funds from 
one bank to another, the Treasurer will issue a transfer 
draft upon the bank in which the funds maybe at his 
credit, in favor of the bank to which they are to be trans- 
ferred, for the amount required, stating that it is to be 
placed to his credit in such bank. This draft will be re- 
corded by the Register, who will authenticate the record 
by his signature upon the draft, and it will finally receive 
the written sanction of the Secretary of the Treasury.’ 

** The transfer draft, signed by the Treasurer, Register, 
and Secretary, in pursuance of these instructions, is the 
form preseribed by the Secretary for carrying into effect 
the power confided to his discretion of ordering transfers 
of the public funds from place to place. It was adopted 
to give authenticity to the order, and to enable the Trea- 
surer to render an accurate account of the state ofthe 


place into which they carried money, within the limits of | public funds in the bank and its branches, and not in con- 
the United States or its territories, whether there was a {sequence of his having any discretion or control over the 
branch of the United States Bank there or not. subject. He has, therefore, rigidly and strictly conformed 
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to all the instructions given by the Secretary of the Trea- 

sury on this subject; and whenever he shall direct that 
notices of transfer drafts, as well as of warrants, shall be 
transmitted to the banks by this office, those instractions 
shall, with great pleasure, be complied with on my part; 
but, until such instructions are given, the practice of this 
office will be continued as heretofore. 

“< When disbursements of money are to be made out 

of the treasury, the law has pointed out the duties of the 
Treasurer. Such disbursements are to be made alone 
upon the warrant of the Secretary of the Treasury, coun- 
tersigned by the Comptroller, and recorded and authenti- 
cated by the signature of the Register. And, by the regu- 
lations of the treasury of the 28th of May, 1829, which 
were also communicated to all the banks in which there 
were public deposites, the Treasurer is required to write 
his order for the payment of the money upon the warrant; 
and, by another regulation, the Treasurer is required to 
transmit to the bank a daily list of the warrants thus di- 
rected during the day to the bank for payment. ‘These 
regulations have been, and will continue to be, uniformly 
complied with.” 
» After reading these extracts, Mr. 
and defied all attacks to dislodge him from it. It was 
this: That a warrant for the payment of money out of the 
treasury must, in addition to other requisites, be coun- 
tersigned by the Comptroller of the Treasury; and the 
bank is forbidden to pay, and pays at its peril, any war- 
rant not so countersigned. The transfer draft is not so coun- 
tersigned; the Comptroller does not so countersign it; yet 
the Bank of the United States paid these drafts, to the 
amount of two millions and a quarter, without the coun- 
tersigning of the Comptroller, and, in so doing, admitted 
that the money was not drawn out of the treasury. This 
was conclusive, and put the Bank of the United States in 
the position of contradicting itself, and contradicting all 
its advocates, in the assumption that the bank is the 
treasury. 

Mr. B. took a further view of what he called the new 
fangled conception that the Bank of the United States was 
the treasury of the United States. It followed, from that 
doctrine, that where there was no branch of the United 
States Bank there could be no treasury, and no public 
moneys. Now, six or eight States of this Union had no 
branch; the three Territories had none; by consequence, 
no public money could be sent to those States and Terri- 
tories. Again: the Bank of the United States was not 
"obliged to establish a branch in a single State, only in the 
- District of Columbia; so that, if she withdraw her branches, 
no public money could be kept except in Philadelphia 
and Washington. He traced the origin of this assump- 
tion, that the bank was the treasury, to the great measure 
. introduced by President Jackson ïn the first year of his 

administration for the protection of the treasury, which 
was, that the treasury warrant should be filed in the bank 
which paid the money. Before that time, the Treasurer 
issued his check on the bank for the money, and it was 
paid on his single check; since then, three other names 
must go to the bank with his; to wit: that of the Comp- 
troller, that of the Register, and that of the Secretary of 
the Treasury; and this formed the true defence and secu- 
rity of the treasury. The Treasurers bond for $150,000 
was nothing to a man who would check for thirty mil- 
lions ina year. President Jackson, in the first months of 
his administration, supplying the deficiencies of all his 
predecessors, applied the true remedy; Secretary Ingham 
wrote the circular; he (Mr. B.) had read extracts from 
it; it did high honor to the new administration. It put 
the treasury beyond the reach of being injured by any 
Treasurer, The Treasurer's. check could not now draw 
one dollar without three other. names upon it, and the 
filing of the warrant under the seal of the treasury. The 
bank is now to see the warrant, and to hold it; and be- 


B. took a position, 


| 


cause this warrant was formerly retained by the Trea. 
surer, the bank thinks itself the treasury, because for 
six years it has had the treasury warrants, instead of the 
Treasurer’s check. Mr. B. here commented upon the 
strangeness of fortune that President Jackson, who was 
the only President who had devised a true and impregna- 
ble safeguard for the treasury, should be charged with 
seizing it, and his conduct compared to that of Cæsar in 
pillaging the gold which Pompey, the Consuls, and the 
Senate, were silly enough to leave behind in the temple 
of Jupiter when they fled from Rome. 

Mr. B. held that the Secretary of the Treasury was 
now acquitted; that the Treasurer himself was freed from 
the penalties of the act of 1789; that both were found to 
be borne out by law; and he regretted that these officers 
had not had an opportunity of showing to their accusers 
and judges the difference between a treasury warrant, 
and a transfer draft, before sentence of condemnation 
had been passed upon them for mere defect of that 
knowledge. 

Mr. B. proceeded to the second of the resolutions; and, 
to avoid all questions about order, he took leave to give 
notice that he should, at the proper time, move an amend. 
ment to that resolution, namely, to strike it all out, and 
to substitute another of a different import. 

He considered this second resolution to be illegal, fu- 
tile, and nugatory. Tegal, because it assumed an appel- 
late jurisdiction over the act of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, in a case in which no right of appeal had been 
reserved to the two Houses of Congress in their joint 
legislative capacity, much less to the Senate alone. The 
act of the Secretary is definitive. His report to Congress 
is for their information, not for their revision. The con- 
demnation of his reasons by either, or both Houses of 
Congress, cannot restore the deposites, or alter their 
destination. It will require a law, or a joint resolution, to 
do that. 

The resolution was illegal, in assuming a jurisdiction 
over a subject of which the Senate had no cognizance. 
It was a single resolution, and could not legally be com- 
municated to the House of Representatives. It was futile 
and nugatory, in leading to no action or practical. result, 
It declared a naked proposition, but indicated no conse- 
quence resulting from it. It declared the Secretary’s 
reasons to be insufficient and unsatisfactory; but did not 
say what was to be done with the Secretary, or with the 
deposites, if the Senate found them to be so. He would 
still remain Secretary, and the public moneys would still 
remain removed, whether the resolution was passed or 
rejected by the Senate. The mover seemed to foresee 
this objection, and to understand the unparliamentary 
character of his resolution, when he alluded to the effect 
which its adoption might have upon the public mind. He 
(Mr. B.) denied that the Senate was the place to adopt 
barren resolutions for popular effect. Ife doubted the 
propriety of the trial, and the success of the experiment. 
He remembered a case in which the Senate’s condemna- 
tion had been the highest Passport to public favor; and it 
might be that a vote on this resolution in favor of the 
bank might be equally unprofitable to the Senate which 
gave it, and to the bank which received jt. 

{Here Mr. B. yielded the floor, and the Senate ad- 
journed. } 


On Friday, January 3, Mr. B. continued. 


Mr. B. said, that, having got rid of the outworks 
which impeded his progress, he would arrive at the 
main point, and take up the subject which was more 
immediately before the Senate. For the. sake of avoid- 
ing questions about order, he would give notice that he 
should submit, at the proper time, a motion in amendment 
of the second resolution under discussion, which amend- 
ment should be strictly appropriate, and naturally flowing 


`a 


traction of currency. 
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from the course of the argument he should follow. ..Andjbody, then calling all in, and lending money to nobody 
first, he would take leave to read a paper replete with|but the favorites of the bank. This operation, Mr. B. 


factsand sentiments applicable to the present attitude of 
the Bank of the United States and the Government of the 
United States, though written thirty, years ago, and a re- 
ference to which-he should have frequent occasion to 
make. It was part.of a letter from the great apostle of 
American ‘liberty [Mr. Jefferson] to Albert Gallatin. 

[Mr. Kanz,.at the request of Mr. B., read the paper. 

t This institution is one of the most deadly hostility 
existing against the principles and the form of our consti- 
tution. The nation is at this time so strong and united in 
its sentiments, that it cannot be shaken at this moment; 
but suppose a series of untoward events to occur, suffi- 
cient to bring into doubt the competency of a republican 
Government to meet a crisis of great danger, or to un- 
hinge the confidence of the people in the public function- 
aries, an institution like this, penetrating by its branches 
every part of the Union, acting by command, and in pha- 
lanx, may, in a critical moment, upset the Government. 
I deem no Government safe which is under the vassalage 
of any self-constituted authorities, or any other authority 
than that of the nation or its regular functionaries. Whatan 
obstruction could not this Bank of the United States, with 
all its branches, be in time of war! It might dictate to us 
the peace we should accept, or withdraw its aids. Ought 
we, then, to give further growth to an institution so pow- 
erful, so hostile? hat it is so hostile, we know, first, 
from a knowledge of the principles of the persons com- 
posing the body of directors in every bank, principal or 
branch, and those of most of the stockholders; secondly, 
from their opposition to the measures and principles of 
the Government, and to the election of those friendly to 
them; and, thirdly, from the sentiments of the newspa- 
pers they support. Now, while we are strong, it is the 
greatest duty we owe to the safety of our constitution, to 
bring this powerful enemy to a perfect subordination un- 
der its authorities. The first measure would be to reduce 
them to an equal footing only with other banks as to the 
favors of the Government.” [That is, as to public depo- 
sites.|—Jefferson’s leiter to Gallatin, 1803.) 

This brief extract, Mr. B, said,.soared above party po- 
litics, and. averred the Bank of the United States to be 
hostile to the principles and to the form of our constitu- 
tions an assertion which would ‘be proved to be true in 
the course of this debate. It recommended the people 
of the United States, while they were strong, to provide 
for the safety of their constitution, and to bring the great 
enemy of their liberty under subordination to the laws, 
and to do it by depriving him of the public deposites, and 
thus reducing him to a level with State banks. 

He would now take up one of the reasons for removing 
the deposites, which bad become infinitely stronger since, 
for not restoring them. It was the expansion and con- 
‘This was the vice of all banks, es- 
pecially powerful ones, such as the Bank of England and 
that of the United States. ‘To make fortunes for individ- 
uals connected with the bank—to favor gamblers in the 


= .stocks—-was generally the object of these expansions and 


contractions; but political ends were sometimes the main 


„object, and the sequisition of fortunes a secondary and 


subaltern one. Once, ina certain number of years, the 


cycle for these operations came on in England, and was 


said, had been three times performed in the United States 


by the. present bank: first, in.1818~-9, from mercenary 
motives, to gamble in the stocks, and riot on the distresses 
of the country, and to make fortunes for the directors and 
their friends; oncé, in 1831-2, to effect a political object, 
when nearly thirty millions of loans were made in a few 
months, and suddenly called for at the appearance of the 
bank veto message; but the happy termination of the pre- 
sidential election stopped the progress of the. contraction, 
and gave the community time to breathe; The removal 
of the deposites was the next great occasion;.and, for the 
contraction and pressure at that time the bank began to 
prepare as soon as it was ascertained that the removal 
would be made. This was early in the last summer. Many 
circumstances, growing out of the state of the country, 
and the legislation of Congress, favored the operation. 
The shortened credits on the revenue bonds was about to 
take effect; the cash payments on a part of the imports 
came into play at the same time. A great accumulation 
of revenue on hand, which made large balances against 
other banks, in whose notes much of it was paid.’ All 
this made of themselves an unusually large demand for 
money in the commercial cities towards the close of the 
year. . The bank took advantage of these circumstances 
to make her contraction the more violent upon the com- 
munity. They prepared for it in secret for several months 
beforehand. The first great measure was to accumulate 
bills of exchange in the Atlantic cities, payable at a brief 
date, and all falling due about the same time. For this 
purpose a resolution was passed applicable to the ‘five 
western branches,” as they were called, of the most in- 
sulting, degrading, and injurious nature. They were forbid- 
den to purchase bills of exchange, except payable in one 
of the Atlantic cities, and with not more than ninety days 
to run. This extraordinary fact and extraordinary reso- 
lution was communicated to Congress in the report of the 
Government directors, which had been printed, and was 
now a part of our documents. It would be found at page 
21 of the original report. Mr. B. called upon any mem- 
ber who stood ina relation to. know the secrets of the 
bank to account for. this extraordinary resolution, which 
prevented the western banks from dealing in exchange 
with one another, or giving any citizen a bill in one branch 
for his money at the place where another was, or taking 
from an exporter of western produce, or a drover, a bill 
payable in New Orleans or Charleston, He wished to 
hear a reason; to him the object stood revealed—it was 
to make a great accumulation ofthese bills in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, towards the close of the year, 
and thus to increase the demand among the merchants for 
money in those places, at the very moment that the bank 
intended to deny them all aid, and was to press them for 
former debts. The next great act of preparation on the 
part of the bank was incredible and diabolical—it was to 
dishonor its distant branch bank. notes at that time, and 
thus render as unavailable as possible the masses of those 
notes which might be on hand. 

Mr. B. regretted that he had to allude to this act with- 
out the proofs in hand. ‘They had been called for, and 
furnished, and were now in the hands of the printer, and 
would be used by him on a future occasion; and he trusted 


alwáys attended with the making and breaking of many | thata proceeding would be had which would put the bank 


fortunes. 


The last operation of the kind in England was perform- 
i 


ed in 1824-5, and Mr. Baring, who gave an account of it 


scire facias for the violation of the charter. 


before a tribunal where the history of this incredible 
transaction would be brought to light. He alluded to a 
He said that 


in the British House of Commons, described the effect tojthe notes of the branches had been dishonored at New 
be such, that many millions changed hands, and men who, | York, at Baltimore, and at Mobile, about the same time; 
in a regular train of business, could have wound. up with ajand that time, in the crisis of this contraction, and with 
clear. estate of two hundred thousand pounds sterling, {such similarity of circumstances, as to announce’-that all 
were left paupers on the hands of the parish. It was done| was done with the connivance, if not with the. orders, of 
by pouring out a flood of paper, lending money to every|the Bank of the United States... He denied that there, 
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was any possible assignable reason for dishonoring the 
distant branch notes at this time. The bank was full of 
specie, five millions more than it had in 1832, at which 
time it considered about six millions to be enough, and 
the president of the bank treated as a mere surplus about 
five millions, which had been parted with in a few months, 
the greater part being sold to France and England. Yet 
they were refused for near a week in New York, till the 
cashier of tbe branch could first write, and then fly, in 
‘person, to the mother bank, to get leave to receive them, 
perhaps about fifty thousand dollars; refused the same 
way in Baltimore, until a like communication could be had 
with the mother bank; and refused absolutely, and without 
explanation, at the bank in Mobile, which was too distant 
to communicate with the mother bank. Mr. B. said that 
he stated these facts from a mere sight of the letters 
which proved them; the proof would be before the 
Senate soon, and he should endeavor to fix public atten- 
tion upon a transaction which he might qualify as diaboli- 
cal and infernal. The result of the whole was, that, when 
all these circumstances growing out of the state of the 
country had made an unusual demand for money, when 
the bank had increased that demand by an extraordinary 
accumulation of bills of exchange, the contraction was 
commenced at the rate of several millions a month, in- 
cluding the bills at ninety days, and at the moment their 
own distant bank notes would have become unavailable in 
the hands of the holders, if it had not been for the energy 
of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, who coerced the pay- 
ment of the branch notes, by those celebrated transfer 
drafts, for about two millions and a quarter, the view of 
which, and the fear of more to follow, compelled the 
Bank of the United States to relax her policy, permit her 
-branch notes to be received as usual, and thus saved the 
community from the shock of an unconvertible currency. 

Mr. B. had, he said, already demonstrated that the 
present pressure in the money market was not only 
unnecessary, but wanton. Ile would now proceed to 
prove that the curtailment, so reprehensible in itself, was 
conducted in a manner which was Wegal, and violated the 
charter of the bank; and, in the next place, he would 
prove that the curtailment was unequal and partial in its 
character and operation. He hoped that he fully felt the 
responsibility which he undertook in making charges 
against any individuals, or bodies corporate, out of this 

‘House; and it was from the thorough conviction that what 
he asserted could be proved, that he was induced to bring 
forward these charges; and, moreover, it was his inten- 
tion to give the United States Bank a fair and full oppor- 
tunity to vindicate itself from the charges, if they were 
unfounded. 

First, the mode of curtailment was illegal. He repeated 
the words of the charter, stating that the business of the 
bank could not be transacted by less than seven directors, 
one of whom should be the president. ‘These being the 
words, he held that the curtailment of twelve millions in 
five months was a portion of that business which could be 
legally transacted only by a board of directors. Now, 
sit, here isa paper that has come before us asa public 
document, and may be taken as evidence of the truth of 
what it contains till it is contradicted. {Mr. B. then read 
from the memorial of the Government directors a para- 
graph, and then said] 

This, sir, shows that the curtailment was not made by 
the board of directors, nor even by a committee ap- 
pointed by the board, but by the president. Yes, sir, 
this enormous pressure, which was to bear upon the whole 
community, was the work of one single individual. It 
appears that the removal of the deposites being supposed 
to be probable, the bank began to take steps to meet it, 
as early as May or June, by curtailing its business. 

The Government directors give usan account, in a nar- 
rative of several pages, of the steps taken to gctat the 


curtailment; and remarked, so far, so good. 
lution he held to be a wise one, but that was by the board, 


should be carefully weighed, so 


reduction to be made. He read, first, an order of the 
board, in May, directing a committee to report a plan of 
That reso- 


and was legal. He read the resolution of the 13th of 
August, and the whole history of the curtailment, from 
the report of the Government directors. 

“ Resolved, That, for the present, and until the further 
order of the board, the amount of bills discounted shall 
not be increased at the bank and the several offices. That 
the bills of exchange purchased at the bank, and all the 
offices, except the five western offices, shall not have 
more than ninety days to run. That the five western 
offices be instructed to purchase no bills of exchange, 
except those payable in the Atlantic cities, not having: 
more than ninety days to run, or those which may be re- 
ceived in payment of existing debts to the bank and the 
offices, and then not having more than four months to run. 

“We perceived at once, in this measure, the com- 
mencement of a system of reduction, in conducting which 
wisely and impartially the welfare of the whole commu- 
nity was involved. No notice of these resolutions had 
been given; and therefore, while we concurred, as we 
stated, in the propriety and expediency of reducing the 
business of the institution, we required that the plan 
as to bear equally on all 
parts of the country, and all the debtors to the bank. We 
desired also to have the result of the views and inquiries 
of the committee already appointed. With these objects 
we asked that the resolution might be postponed for one 
week, or even until the next meeting, it being understood. 
that the subject should be then defaitively acted upon. 
Our request was refused. The resolutions were passed 
at once, and, as usual, by the votes of all present, except 
one other director and ourselves. Believing that this 
measure was not only precipitate, but partial, and that it 
would lead to curtailments unequal and oppressive, and 
entertaining the opinion that a system might easily be 
formed on a just basis, we offered the following resolution: 

‘Whereas, a resolution was adopted, on the 7th of 
May last, instructing the committee on the state of the 
bank to report to the board a scale of reduction in the 
business of the institution, and no report has been made 
in pursuance thereof: And whereas, a resolution, passed 
at the last meeting, which places certain restrictions on 
the business of the institution, confines the same to five of 
the western offices: 

“Resolved, That the committee on the state of the 
bank be instructed to report to the board, at as early a 
day as possible, a system for the gradual reduction of the 
business of the institution, throughout all sections of the 
country, having regard to the interest of the stockhold. 
ers, the debtors of the bank, and the community in 
gencral. 

“This plan, which would have prevented an oppres- 
sive and partial system of curtailment, confined to parti- 
cular portions of the country, and exerted at particular 
times; which would have given to the subject full and 
fair consideration; and which, above all, would: have en- 
abled every member of the buard to exercise his delibe- 
rate judgment, was, as usual, rejected. Nor was this all; 
when we offered the resolution, temperately expressed 
as it is, the president himself asked the question of con- 
sideration upon it, though no motion to that effect had 
been madc—a course never before adopted in the board, 
nor sanctioned by the by-laws, und evidently introduced 
to curtail more effectually, if possible, the very limited in- 
terference in the affairs of the institution which was still 
allowed to the public directors. On this suggestion of the 
president, the majority refused even to consider our reso- 
lution, by the vote of all present, except one director and 
ourselves. This plan. was persisted in, and subsequently 
carried still further. A series of resolutions were adopted 
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for reducing the business of the institution, and authority|terms of the resolution which bestows it. The whole 


was given to the committee on the offices, which is ap- 
pointed ‘by the’ president alone, to modify them in such a 
manner as they should. deem expedient; and eventually 
that committee was authorized to direct such measures for 
the general reduction of the business of the bank as they 
should think best. “We offered, as an amendment to the 
resolution giving to a committee this extraordinary power, 
a request that ‘they should report to the board such mea- 
sures as they directed.’ This request was rejected by the 
usual vole. It is, of course, impossible for us to know by 
what principles of policy the committee have been gov- 
erned. Its proceedings are secret, and we can only ascer- 
tain, at intervals, some of the results to which they lead. 
We attribute to them the excessive curtailment in the 
business of the institution, which has lately been so sudden 
and oppressive, and which was not necessary either to the 
extent to which it has been carried, or in the manner in 
which it has been made to bear on the community. With 
these ‘sentiments, and in the hope that the board itself 
might be induced, at a time like this, to interpose and to 
exercise for the welfare of the community some portion 
at least of that unlimited power it had intrusted to the 
committee, we lately offered the following resolution: 

“ Whereas, the pressure on the commercial communi- 
ty at this time may be removed by a liberal spirit of ac- 
commodation on the part of the banks generally; and 
whereas the State banks complain that, in consequence of 
the balances being largely in favor of the Bank of the 
United States, they are unable to afford the necessary fa- 
cilities to their customers, without subjecting themselves 
to increased demands from this bank; and whereas it is 
believed that, were the banks in this district to extend 
their loans twenty per cent. beyond the income for a pe- 
riod of thirty days, it would relieve the money market, 
restore confidence, and have a salutary effect on the in- 
dustry and enterprise of our citizens; therefore, 

‘* Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed, to 
confer with similar committees that may be appointed by 
the other banks, for the purpose of uniting in some ar- 
rangement to carry into effect the object of the foregoing 
preamble; and that the cashier be requested to send co- 
pies of the above ‘to the presidents and directors of the 
other banks, with a request that their determination on 
the subject may be communicated as early as practicable. 

“This resolution, the effect of which would have been 
to produce a concert of action among the banks, for the 
relief of the mercantile community, at a period of dificul- 
ty, and to display on the part of the Bank of the United 
States a determination to afford it, which could not have 
been unsuccessful, the board refused even to consider; 
it was rejected in the usual summary manner; and the 
whole subject remains, as before, in the power of the com- 
mittee on the offices. 

“Tt will thus be seen that while the unlimited authority 
of the president to expend the funds of the bank had been 
deliberately confirmed, and while the committee on ex- 
change, selected and appointed by him, had been official- 
ly permitted to discount notes and carry on the proper 
business of the board; now, in addition to all this, the mea- 
sures of the institution, in the regulation of its vast busi- 
ness, at this most important crisis, were intrusted to the 
committee on the offices, also selected and appointed by 
the president, accompanied by an explicit relusal to re- 
quire them to report any of their acts to the board.” 

Mr. B. continued: It was not to a breach of the by-laws 
that he alluded as a breach-of the charter. This high func- 
tion of the board was delegated to a committee. ‘This was 
equivalent to a delegation by Congress to one of its com- 
mittees of that legislative power which the constitution 
vests in the two Houses of Congress. 

Here an authority is given to a committee to make an 
enormous reduction; an authority, too, unlimited by the 


power of the board is surrendered to a subaltern board. 
Sir, said Mr. B., I denounce it as an atrocious violation of 
the charter of the bank. He hoped the question would 
be brought for decision before some tribunal competent: 
to try the law and the facts, whether this was a violation 
of the charter and a forfeiture of it. 

Does the Senate hear me? exclaimed Mr. B. Lest there 
was a single individual whose. ears had not caught the 
words, he would read them again. He read, and exclaim- 
ed: The five Government directors appointed: by the 
President and Senate of the United States, to represent 
seven millions of public stock, and toactas guardians over: 
a great amount of public deposites, were left in the dark 
as to the immense business which might be transacted by 
a committee, left to find out what was done, like mere’ 
strangers to the board! One of these resolutions was, that 
the Bank of the United States should act in concert with: 
the city banks in the adoption of measures for the relief 
of the maney market. ln what manner was it received 
by this imperious board? They would not even consider: 
it! They did not consider, and then reject it; but they 
refused to consider it. They left their course to its re- 
sults; be the effect on the community whatever it might. 

I here rest, said Mr. B., the charge. which I have made— 
no, sir, I cannot be considered as having made it; but the 
charge which I have brought out of the document which both 
Houses have ordered to be printed, as a public document— 
against the bank for having violated and forfeited its char- 
ter in the mode of curtailment which it has carried on. 
One branch of the charges was, that the mode of curtail- 
ment was illegal; the other was, that it was unequal and 
partial; and it was now for him to prove the assertion. He 
would have recourse to the same report.of the Govern- 
ment directors, (page 14.) Two facts only, out of a’ 
number, he would bring before the Senate, which would- 
show the favoritism and inequality of this curtailment. On 
the 16th of August, we find the extent of the authority 
assumed—one hundred thousand dollars was loaned to one 
individual. ; 

“On the 16th of August we. perceived a striking in-- 
stance of the extent of authority they assumed. We ob- 
served that, a week before, a single loan of no less than 
$100,000 was made by the committee to one person, 
without any authority from the board, although it had 
been in session that very day; although the proposition 
for the loan must have been made before the meeting of 
the board, for it was submitted to the committee by its 
chairman immediately on the adjournment; and although 
the board had, on the same day, refused good mercantile 
paper. When we made inquiry, we ascertained that the 
loan was not in fact done for the person whose name was 
entered on the books, but for a bank of which he wasa 
director, and on account of a large debt then due from it. 
to the Bank of the United States, the regular payment of 
which was thus postponed. We cannot doubt that the 
board would have refused this proposal, had it been sub.: 
mitted to them; but, however that might have been, the 
assumption of sucha power, exercised in such a manner 
by the committee, is not to be sanctioned, unless the other 
members of the board have become utterly useless.” 

Although the board had the same day refused the paper 
of good men, merchants in the city, on the 12th day of 
August, when the curtailment was in full operation, the 
exchange committee, without the authority of the board, 
discounted one hundred thousand dollars to an individual, 
and refused the business paper of mercantile men, though 
well endorsed. He held that it was an improper. par- 
tiality, at the very moment when the screws were turning 
on the merchants of Philadelphia, to make such a loan’ to 
an individual. Who was that individual? He figures at 
the head of a memorial praying for the restoration of the 
deposites. He was one of those who were busy in getting 
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up public meetings, and fac simile memorials in favor of 


the restoration of the deposites, which were to be repeat- 
ed, in showers, from every part of the country, like the 
the memorials which, two years ago, we had in favor of 
the renewal of the charter. Could any thing be a more 
remarkable evidence of favoritism and partiality, than this 
screwing of one part of the community with one hand, 
and, with the other, pouring out favors upon those who 
were to aid the bank in getting up excitements, and send- 
ing memorials to Congress? 

Mr. B. read again: 

** Another instance was lately exhibited of the injustice 
arising from this unlimited and irresponsible power of the 
committee on exchange: The policy adopted by the 
board has caused. curtailments in the loans to the commu- 
nity toa great extent. These ought at least to. be general 
in their operation. Yet ona loan for a very large sum, 


secured on stock, being offered for renewal on the 8th of 


November, all reduction was refused, on the ground that 


it had been originally made by the committee on ex-| 


change, some years before, for an indefinite period, and 
that the faith of the bank was, therefore, pledged for its 
continuance. These resolutions, passed three years since, 
at a time when there was great abundance of money, ‘au- 
thorized the committee on exchange to loan large sums on 
approved collateral securities.’ Assuming, by virtue of 
these, a power which we believe the board never intend- 
ed to confer, they have thus entered, it seems, into con- 
tracts which will extend to the termination of the charter, 
if not beyond it. These contracts, too, so far as we can 
learn, were not reduced to writing; in fact, the notes 
themselves were drawn at the usual short periods. Tt ig 
now at least apparent that these proceedings were at 
variance with the true policy of the institution, and that 
they operated unequally on the community, whose inter- 
ests ought to be impartially consulted.” 

The name of this individual was not given; but there 
were circumstances which would enable him (Mr. B.) to 
identify him. The committee, appointed two years ago, 
to investigate the affairs of the bank, reported that a Joan 
of eleven bundred thousand dollars was made at one time 
to a broker, who was a relative of the president of the 
bank; a loan, too, for an indefinite term of years, and at 
five per cent. interest. This, sir, was the loan on which 
no reduction was to be made; a loan standing at five per 
cent., when the merchants were driven to the brokers for 
money-at exorbitant premiums, to maintain their credit. 
There was an entire class of debtors to the bank, who 
were not subjected at all to the curtailment; but they 
were politicians and friends, and men who were busy in 
getting up meetings, for the purpose of producing that 
instantaneous action which was to restore the deposites to 
the bank, without any examination into the truth of the 
charges made against it. 

I trust, Mr. President, (continued My. B.,) that I have 
now made out the case of illegality, partiality, favoritism, 
and violation of the charter, upon the testimony of a docu- 
ment which would stand before us, and before the Ameri- 
can people, as true, until it should be disproved, He 
would not gò further into the instances of favoritism. they 
were abundant, but time forbade the detail, 


He wished now to say a word of the meetings every | 


where getting up to influence Congress on the subject of 
the deposites—to coerce their ‘instantaneous restora- 
tion.” He had observed that merchants were often en- 
gaged in these meetings. Allow me to say, sir, that my 
historical reading, and my professional studies, have led 
me to entertain an exalted opinion, and high respect for 
merchants asa body. Heneed not go back to the middle 
ages, when merchants were the founders of States, and 
raised the free cities of Italy to a level with kingdoms and 
empires, 
and America, who had 


He would refer to the merchants of England 


all matters of finance and commerce. The opinions of 
such men, whenever expressed, would command from 
him respect and deference; but to maintain their right to 
that respect and deference, they must express the opinions 
of merchants, and not of political partisans. Their meet. 
ings must be those of merchants, in which they speak and 
act for themselves, and not the meetings of lawyers and 
politicians, in which the merchants made no figure. In 
such meetings the voice coming from merchants was lost; 
it was their own fault, for merging their own bigh charac- 
ter in that of faction. The heat and passion of a political 
meeting was not their theatre, when they wished to en- 
lighten the councils of the nation in matters of finance and 
commerce; and they must not think it amiss if they shared 
the fate of their company, and saw their opinions no better 
treated than those of lawyers and partisan politicians. 
Mr. B. then descanted, with some keenness, upon the 


fac simile meetings which were getting up all over the 


United States, and adopting resolutions bearing the im- 
press of the same mint, to coerce Congress into “ imme- 
diate action.” He treated the motives of such meetings 
with considerable levity; made some cuts at lawyers and 
politicians who could decide all the points connected 
with the immense question of removing and restoring the 
public deposites, without evidence, without facts, without 
hearing but a small piece of one side of the question, and 
then put forth their resolves to govern the opinion of the 
country. He said he should not pay much regard to such 
sudden verdicts, although they might be communicated 
by a procession of gownmen, who should make a circuit 
round the city, like the soldiers of Joshua round the walls 
of Jericho, and deliver their resolves in a blast of rams’ 
horns loud enough to blow down the walls of the Capitol. 

The pressure in the money market, Mr. B. said, was a 
prevailing topic in all these resolutions and memorials sent 
to Congress; but the framers of those resolutions had no 
access to the great facts which showed the conduct of the 
bank in creating that pressure. They knew nothing of 
the order of restriction upon the western branches; the 
concerted accumulation of bills of exchange in the Atlan- 
tic cities; the extension of new loans to old favorites; the 
refusal to curtail friends, relations, and politicians; the 
immense amount of specie—five millions more than the 
president of the bank deemed a sufficiency two years ago; 
and, above all, they knew nothing of the secret order, or 
connivance, from the bank to its principal branches, to 
refuse to receive the notes of their distant sister branches; 
and that the transfer drafts, against which so much de- 
nunciation was directed, were the sole cause of compelling 
the bank to honor its own branch paper, and were put 
into the hands of the deposite banks for the sole purpose 
of being used, upon condition that the institution should 
refuse its branch paper, or wantonly oppress the commu- 
nity by unnecessary curtailments, Men acting in ignorance 
of all these things, said Mr. B., must not be astonished if 
those who do know them should attach but little weight 
to their elaborate resolutions. 

A great issue, said MrB., is made up, and between great 
parties, and greatly affecting the property and liberty of 
the American people. It is an issue of fact. It is, whether 
the Bank of the United States has unnecessarily curtailed 
its debts, and oppressed the community, and used its im- 


į mense power over the money market to promote its own 
objects at the present time. 


The issue itself is a great 


one; the parties to it are eminent; they are the Govern- 


| ment directors of tae bank, who affirm it; the Secretary 


of the Treasury, who assigns it in his report on the re- 
moval of the depositess and the President of the United 
States, who solemnly communicates the fact in his annual 


i Message; these are the parties on one side: on the other 
[gene a majority of the directors of the bank, denying 
t t ; ithe whole. 
a potential voice with statesmen in “issue; and how will they try it? 


The Senate has assumed to try this great 
By entering the arens, 
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for and against the bank? By pleading like lawyers, and 
testifying as witnesses, and deciding as judges? Willthey 
‘become compurgators for the bank? Will they enter the 
‘Jists' as champions, and that in a case in which the laws of 
i- chivalry do not admit of a champion; for the bank is neither 
“a woman nora priest? Will they convert the Senate into 
a bear garden, give and take contradictions, have a dog 
fight for the entertainment of ‘the galleries, and acquit 
“thé bank’ by dint of numbers, without examination, and 
without trial? : 

Mr. B. held it to be impossible that the Senate of the 
United States could ġo on in this way, but that they were 
bound to proceed in the most solemn manner known to 
the history of parliamentary proceedings, namely, an ex- 
amination of the president of the bank, and all other ma- 
terial witnesses, at the bar of the Senate. This, he said, 
‘was the course followed in England in similar conjunc- 
tures. It was done in the famous case of the South Sea 
directors; it was the proper course in all great national 
emergencies. It was the only way to obtain a puntre 
TRIAL, such as the genius of our constitution delights in. 
‘Committees sat in secrets the public did not sce how the 
committees acted: An examination at the bar of the Sen- 
ate would be an open and public procedure. The peo- 
ple could judge as to the fairness and fulness of the trial; 
for he held it to be a part of the essence of all trials, in 
free countries, that the court should be open, that the peo- 
ple might judge the judges, while they judged the accus- 
ed. Nothing less gave confidence to the results of trials, 
or better supported the tribunals in righteous judgments. 
This case, above all others, demanded such a public trial. 

: The gravity and enormity of the accusation, 
the parties making it, the high trust of the parties deny- 
ing it, the elevation of the tribunal before which it was 
made, and the deep interest to their property and liberty, 
which involved the whole body of the American people 
in the most anxious suspense for a just and impartial deci- 
sion. ‘To the directors of the bank themselves, it should 
be the most desirable mode of proceeding. They should 
even demand it asa right. It will give them a voice on 
this floor. Tt will enable them to confront their accusers. 
It will give them sucha trial as American citizens; free, 
-and proud of their freedom, should aspire to have-~open, 
public, fair; the Senate for judges, the Ainerican people 
for spectators and audience, and ultimate judges over all 
concerned, At the proper time, therefore, he (Mr. B.) 
should move to strike out the whole of the second resolu- 
tion submitted by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cuay,] 
which undertook to pronounce judgment without trial, 
and to insert in place of it a resolution to summon Nicho- 
las Biddle, president of the Bank of the United States, and 
such other persons as the Senate should direct, to appear 
at the bar of the Senate at some short and convenient day, 
to be examined upon oath as to the causes which led to the 
late large curtailment of the debts of the bank, and the 
manner of conducting that curtailment. 

Mr. B. took up the next great reason assigned by the 
Secretary for removing the deposites; it was the inter- 
ference of the bank in the politics and elections of the 
country. To this most serious charge, the bank, availing 
itself of a mode of practice known to some courts, but 

` condemned in some others, puts in two pleas of contra- 
dictory tenor; that is to say, she pleads double; in one 
plea denying the truth of the accusation out and out, and 
in the other admitting it to be true, and justifying it. In 
a word, she pleaded not guilty, and justification. She should 
have the benefit of both pleas, and in her own words; for 
he (Mr. B.) would read them from the little book which 
the bank itself had prepared and furnished gratis toall the 
members of Congress, at the commencement of the present 
session. He had received one, would make his thanks for the 
favor in due form, and now proceed to use it. Mr. B. then 


read various extracts from the report of the bank directors.+ 


Vou. X.-~8 


the dignity of] McDuffie, on the subject of this bank, and for 


__ The Bank of the United States, like every other bank, 
derives much of its advantages from its credit, and its gén- 
eral reputation for solvency; and the directors are, there- 
fore, bound, by official as well as personal considerations, 
to remove unfounded prejudices, and to repel injurious 
calumnies on the institution intrusted to their care. 

“ Soon after the first message to Congress, issued by 
the signer of the present: paper, it hecame necessary to 
counteract the schemes for the destruction of the bank, 
by the diffusion of intelligence atnong the people. Ac- 
cordingly, the following resolutions have been adopted by 
the board. : 

“On the $0th of November, 1830, ‘the president. sub- 
mitted to the board a copy of an article on banks arid cur- 
rency, just published in the American Quarterly Review 
of this city, containing a favorable notice of this institution, 
and suggested the expediency of making the views of the 
author more extensively known to the public than they 
can be by means of the subscription list; whereupon it 
was, on motion, 

“ < Resolved, That the president. be authorized to take 
such measures in regard to the circulation of the contents 
of the said article, either in tle whole or in. part, as he 
may deem most for the interest of the bank.” ; i 

. On the 11th of March, 1831, ‘the president stated to 
the board that, in consequence of the general desire ex- 
pressed by the directors at one of their meetings of the 
last year, subsequent to the adjournment of Congress, and 
a verbal understanding with the board, measures had been 
taken by him in the course of that year, for printing nu- 
merous copies of the reports of General Smith and Mr. 
widely dis- 
seminating their contents through the United States; and 
that he had since, by virtue of the authority given him by 
a resolution of this board, adopted on the 30th day of No- 
vember last, caused a large edition of Mr. Gallatin’s Essay 
on Banks and Currency, to be published and circulated in 
like manner, at the expense of the bank. He suggested, 
at the same time, the expediency and propriety o ‘extend. 
ing still more widely a knowledge of the concerns of ‘this 
institution, by means of the republication of other valuable 
articles, which had issued from the daily and periodical 
presses.’ i 

“< Whereupon, it was, on motion, 

“ Resolved, That the president is hereby authorized to 
cause to be prepared and circulated such documents and 
papers as may communicate to the people information in 
regard to the nature and operations of the bank.” 

‘And, finally, on the 16th of August, 1833, the following 
resolution: 

** Resolved, That the board have confidence in the wis- 
dom and integrity of the president, and in the propriety 
of the resolutions of the 30th of November, 1830, and 
11th of March, 1831, and entertain a full conviction of 
the necessity of a renewed attention to the objects of the 
resolutions; and that the president be authorized. and re- 
quested to continue his exertions for the promotion of said 
objects.” f i 

‘* The resolutions of 1830 and 1831 were passed openly 
and unanimously by the board, the two Government di- 
rectors who attended concurring in them; and they have 
been carried into effect without the least reserve or secre- 
cy. The form of the resolution was the same as that 
adopted on a kindred subject, the arrest of counterfeiters, 
a short time previous, on the 25th of October, 1830.” 

“ Resolved, That the president of the bank be author- 
ized to take whatever measures he may think proper for 
the discovery and arrest of counterfeiters of the-notes and 
drafts, and to incur such expenses from timeto time in 
effecting that object as he may deem useful ot: necessary.’ 

“© The expenses incurred, as stated in the ‘expense ac- 
count, in executing these resolutions, from December, 
1829, when the first assault was made on the bank by the 
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President, to the present time, running through the years | much Tess to spend the Government’s money to obtain it. 
1829, 1830, 1831, 1832, 1833, amount to $58,265 05, j| As individuals, the directors and stockholders may spend 


making an average for the last four years of $14,583 764 
ear. 
Puring that:period, the total expenses under the head of 

printing and stationary amounted to $105,057 73 
Of which, the proportion for the defence of 

the bank was $58,265 04 
And for miscellaneous expenses 

of books and stationary, 46,792 69 
— $105,037 73 

tSo that the general result is, that within four years 

ast the bank has been obliged to incur an expense of 
$58,000 tu defend itself against injurious misreprescnta- 
tions, 

*« This has been done with regret that it should be ne- 
cessary, but with the strongest conviction of its propriety, 
and without the slightest wish either to disavow or to con- 
ceal it. On the contrary, the bank asserts its clear right 
to defend itself equally against those who circulate false 
statements, and those who circulate false notes. Its sole 
object, in either case, is self-defence. $ cannot suffer 


their own money, like other citizens; but the funds, of 
which they were the trustees, could only be used accord- 
ing to the terms of the trust; that is, in making profits for 
the stockholders, and defraying the necessary expenses of 
a prudent and economical administration of its affairs. Ht 
had been chartered for twenty years, has enjoyed eighteen 
years of its exclusive privileges, and woukl enjoy the re- 
mainder, unless it died under the sentence of the law for 
a violation of its charter. In either event, it will have had 
its contract; it will have had all its rights in full To re- 
fase to be discontinved, to demand a recharter, and to 
| use its money to obtain it, is just as outrageous and unjus- 
tifiable as if the regiment of dragoons, raised last winter, 
lend to be enlisted for three years, should refuse to be dis- 
{banded at the end of the time, and use their swords and 
pistols upon Congress to force a ye-entistment. There 
would be no difference in the nature of the offence; no 
difference in the nature of the right; the dragoons would 
use their appropriate weapon, the sword; the bank uses 
its appropriate weapon, the purse. The difference was 


itself to be calumniated down, and the interests confided {in the weapon, not in the right of using it, or the nature 
to its eare sacrificed by falsehoods. A war of unexampled | of the offence in using it. It wasa difference in the power 
violence has been waged against the bank; the institu-| of the two weapons, as to which was most formidable and 
tion defends itself; its assailants are what are called poli-| dangerous. It had been said on this floor, that all power 
ticians; and when statements which they cannot answer |resided in the sword and purse, and that in fact all power 
are presented to the country, they reproach the bank with | resolved itself into that of the purse; for, without the aid 
interfering in politics. As these assaults, too, are made|of the purse, the sword could not be drawn. It was a 
at the period of public elections, the answers of the bank | sage remark, and a true one; it was also an old one. The 


must, of course, follow at the same time; and thus, be- 
cause these politicians assail the bank on the eve of eles- 
tions, unless the institution stands mute, it is charged with 
interfering in politics, and influencing elections. The 
bank has never interfered in the slightest degrce in poli- 
tics, and never influenced or sought to influence elections; 
but it will not be deterred by the menaces or clamors of 
politicians from executing its duty in defending itself. 
Of the time and manner, and degree and expense, connect- 


greatest of generals had placed the power of the purse 
above that of the sword. Phillip of Macedon found it te 
be so, and proclaimed it to be so, when capturing the 
cities and destroying the liberties of the Grecian repub- 
lies. His aphorism was brief and emphatic, that an ase 
loaded with gold could find its way through the gates of 
the strongest city. So of the Bank of the United States: 
i its purse would be infinitely more potent than the swords 
iof the dragoons in demanding the respective renewals of 


ed with this service, the board of directors claim to be | charters or enlistments. He (My. B.) now considered the 
the sole and exclusive judges. Whether the defence is; Bank of the United States in the position of an army raised 
too costly, is for the stockholders, whose interests are sus-! for the war, and refusing to be disbanded at the return of 
tained by it, to decide; but, certainly, the assailants them-| peace. The bank was created for a crisis; for a season of 
selves have no right to complain of the expenses they have embarrassment in the moneyeé system; for a season of 
occasioned. "Their own duty, in the full proportion which | public debt, great revenue, and deranged currency; that 
may be needed for defending the institution intrusted to|season has passed by. Every reason urged at that time 
them, the board of directors will cheerfully and zealously | for the creation of the bank has passed away; allnecessity 


perform.” 

After reading the extracts, Mr. B. made a quotation 
from Holy Writ, ‘Oh that mine adversary would write a 
book!” and added, he bas written it! and sent it here; and 
out of this book comes death and sorrow to the writer. He 
would examine the defence, thus officially set up by the 
bank itself, under three different aspects: first, the right 
of it; secondly, the truth of it; thirdly, the manner of it. 

As tothe right of defence: he (Mr. B.) utterly denied 
to the bank, as a corporation, any right to spend the mo- 
ney of the corporation, and especially the money of the 
United States, as a part of that corporation, which was a 
stockholder in it to the amount of $7,000,000, in govern- 
ing or influencing the action of the Government as to its 
future continuance. The bank was created for the con- 
venience of Government, as a thing necessary tó the Gov- 
ernment, and not for the benefit of itself. The benefits 
which might result to the stockholders were incidental and 
subordinate, and could be no part of the object of the Gov- 
ernment in creating the bank, It was for itsown conve- 
nience alone that the charter was granted; and upon that 
argument alone, worked up to the idea of necessity, could 
the charter be renewed. í 

The Government, then, was the judge of the conveni- 
ence and of the necessity which should induce a rechar- 
ter; and the institution itself h.d no right to demand it, 


for it, ifany ever existed, has passed away; the time has 

;come for the rights of the bank to expire upon their own 
limitation; but she refuses to let them expire; she demands 
renewed existence, and uses money to obtain it, and boldly 
declares that she will be the sole judge of the propriety of 
the use, and the amount to be used. The bank, accord- 
ing to the decision of the Government, has become as un- 
necessary as an army in time of peace; but, like an army 
that refuses to be disbanded in time of peace, she revolts 
against the Government, scts up her will above that of the 
Government, and uses her appropriate weapon, money, te 
prolong and to perpetuate her existence. 

We hear much, said Mr. B., of the danger of armies; 
much of the dangers of military despotism and insubordi- 
nation; but where is the example of an army, in the his- 
tory of our existence, refusing to be disbanded, and de- 
manding renewed enlistment? ‘There was no such example; 
rior Was there an example in the world, either ancient or 
modern, in which any army revolied against the civil au- 
thorities, until those authorities first made themselves odious 
and contemptible te the people. A civil Government must 
be first detested and despised by the people, before an 
armed force can overturn it. Not so with a moneyed 
power. - It works by corruption... It saps the foundations 
of Governments. It destroys Governments by rendering 
them odious, and not because they are odious. It pre- 
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pares them for the arm of the military usurper; and if this 
Government shail ever be overthrown by a military chief- 
tain, it will ‘ve after the indulgence of a course of conduct 
that shall: deprive it of the confidence: and-esteem of the 
people. “The moneyed power—-the ass loaded with gold-- 
as then-s@ much more dangerous ‘than an army, as it can] 
ase amore formidable weapon, and can attack the Gov- 
ernment befere it is corrupts and, by corrupting it, fit it 
for overthrow by the military arm. ‘Here; then, isa great 
moneyed power, wielding its tens of millions, holding hal 
the specie of the country in its vaults, in open insurrection 
against the Government of the country, contending against} 
it for power and pre-eminence, and boldly declaring, in ai 
paper furnished. by itself to the members of Congress, that 
* at will be the exclusive judge of the amount of money, and 
the time and manner of using it, which it will choose to 
expend in this contest. 


except the profitable business of managing it; who, hold- 
ing their one, two, five, and ten shares, arrogantly wield the 
seventy thousand shares of the Government against itself. 
Mr, B. said, this was a crisis which the prophetic spirit of. 
Jefferson: foresaw, and which, thirty years ago, he fore- 
teld. It was an attempt to upset the Government+the 
popular elective Government—secured to the people by 
the constitution, and to substitute for ita bank govern- 
ment, representing, not the people, but the bloated olizar- 
-chy ofa maneyed power, 

Mv. B. took up the plea of the bank under the aspect 
of its truth, He would make no comment upon the dou- 
ble character of the pleading, the not guilty, which was 
pleaded so stoutly, and the justification, which was so quick- 
ly added. The beautiful harmony and high consistency 
between such pleas would be fully observed and appre- 
ciated without the ‘aid. of comment, He proceeded to 
something more fatal and revolting. It grew out of that 
dry and inexorable thing, a date; and the date he alluded 
to was the one which the bank directors had given in their 
report as the time when their right of defence against the 
President accrued. It was December, 1829. It is at that 
time that this report dates the first assault of the Presi- 
dent upon the bank; and yet it-is seen: from the same re: 
port, anda masa of other: evidence, that the defence had 
commenced.a year before that time. The very next line 
states the expenses incurred by the bank in defending 
itself against this assault, ‘running through the years 
1829, 30, 31, ’32, °33,” amounted to the sum of $58,000 
for printing. 
those in which the bank had already began to ‘*defend’”’ 
itself, is thus expressly declared and admitted by the bank 
itself, and shows the “defence” to have commenced a fall 
year before the first assault was made. . If it had not been 
admitted by the bank, the same fact could have been 


proved by other means, and in relation to other modes of/and the assault itself. 


the defence. The fee-bill to attorneys would abundantly 
prove it. Ile (Mr. B.) would refer to evidence obtained 
from the bank two years ago--its own statements-~to 
show that this arm of. the ‘defence was prodigiously 
strengthened a year before the attack commenced. He 
had in his hand a statement of the amount paid by the 
bank to attorneys from the establishment of the institution 
to the close of the year 1831, and certain comparisons 


Such is the declaration of. direc-' 
tors, who themsclves have no real interest in the bank, | 


The inelusiun of the year 1829 as one of 


to comprehend the force of this statement, it would be ne- 
cessary to refiect that this period of three years, when 
$34,000: went to attorneys, was a period of the greatest 


prosperity of the bank, when she was pouring out money 


by miflions—nearly. thirty ‘millions. in a few- months- 
scarcely suing any body, and: boasting of the small Joss, 
from debtors, and the:unprecedented punctuality of all in 
paying up; the longer period of five years, when only 
$35,060 was expended, was notoriously a: period of the 
greatest embarrassment to the bank; when it was brought 
to the verge of bankruptcy; had to: close all its southern 
and western branches; bring innumerable suits; foreclose 
a great number of mortgages, and seek for the mass of its 


debts: by law alone. These reflections would enable the 
Senate to judge of the propriety of the expense to lawyers 
in the last named period of three years. lt would itself 
be conclusive of their opinions; but there was a closer 
view yet to be taken of this point; it would be obtained by 
contrasting two single years together from euch period of 
time. He would take the year 1821, the largest of the 
bank expenditure to attorneys in the first five years of its 
existence, and the year 1829, the first year.of the bank 
defence against attacks not then made.. T he result of the 
contrast would be $17,618 for the year 1821, and $16,298 
for 1829; that is to say, just about a$- much. forthe yearof 
the greatest law business the bank ever had, and the year 
in which it had little or nothing to do. A call upon the 
bank for the list of suits attended to by the attorneys in the 
two years would complete the view of this point; and this 
call, the United States, as a stockholder to the amount of 
seven millions, had an undoubted right to make. And 
here Mr. B. would rest, for the present, one branch: of 
the inquiry into the truth of the bank’s plea, that the ex- 
penditures complained of were made in defence of itself 
against attacks, . 

Another branch of the same inquiry as to the truth of 
the plea, and a still more serious one, remained to be 
made: it was in the matter of fact, whether there was any 
attack at all upon the bank, at the time averred, to justify 
either her prophetic anticipation of the event, or to stand 
upon afterwards to repel it- The bank directors, Në 
would repeat, fixed the first assault of the President, and 
the only one which they had named, as justifying all the 
expenses of their ‘‘defence,” to the year 1829, and to 
the month of December of that year. He would give the 
bank the benefit of its own words, and read again from 
the extract already read: 

*¢ The expenses incurred, as stated in the expense ac- 
count, in executing these resolutions, from December, 
1829, when the first assault was made on the bank by the 
President, to the present time, running through the 
years,” &e. 

This extract, said Mr. B., fixed the time of the assault, 
It evidently referred to the Presi- 
dent’s annual message, so that.the assault complained of 
must have been contained in that message; but if any 
doubt could be raised on that point, it would bë cleared 
up by another part of the bank report, also. contaihed-in 
the extract which he had read, and which he would read 
over again, that the bank should still have the benefit of 
its own words. He read: 

“Soon after the first message to Congress issued by 


growing out of this statement would fix the attention of|the signer of the present paper, it became necessary to 


the Senate:and the people. He would first contrast two 
periods of time:-together; the first five years of the exist- 
ence of the bank, from 1817 to 1821, inclusive, when in 
reality there was a great mass of business to be done by 
lawyers, and three years of the latter period of the time, 
from 1829 to 1831, inclusive, when there was little or 
nothing to be done by attorneys, and see how the respect- 
ive amounts stood by the side of each other. For. the 


counteract the schemes for the destruction of the bank, 
by the diffusion of intelligence among the people. Ac- 
cordingly, the following resolutions have been adopted by 
the board.” 

Mr. B. then specified the resolutions here referred to, 
and showed them to be those of the 30th of November, 
1830; the Hlth March, 1831; and 16th August, 1833; 
being those under which such part of the extraordinary 


first period, of five years, he showed the amount to belexpenditures of the bank for its defence as has yet come 


$35,000; for the second period, $34,000. 


Mr. B. said, lto light had been made. 


He made-no further use, at 
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present, of the extract he had read, or the resolutions! branch notes, only began to issee, and that in small quan- 


referred to, than to lay hold of the word message, in the! tities, by way of feeling the public pulse, in 1827. 


clause “first measure to Congress, issued by the signer of 
the present paper,’ the'present paper referred to was 
the one read by President. Jackson to his cabinet on the 
18th of September last; and this word “message” being 
joined to the President’s name. in the extract first read, 
and: being considered “as identical with the word assault, 
therein. used, will leave it beyond the reach of cavil er 
contradiction, subterfuge or evasion, that the attack com. 
plained of by the bank, and which is relied on to justify 
the three resolutions read, and allthe expenses incurred un- 
der them, including those not yet come to light, was the para- 
graph in which the President called the attention of Con- 
gress to the bank, in his annual message in the year 1829. 
This point established, Mr. B. would have recourse to the 
message itself, for the character of the assault complained 
of. He then asked that the Secretary should read the 
paragraph in the message, which had thus become identi- 
fied. The Secretary reads: 

t‘ The charter of the Bank of the United States expires 
in 1836, and its stockholders will most probably apply for 
a renewal of their privileges. In order to avoid the evils 
resulting from a precipitancy in a measure involving such 
important principles, and such deep pecuniary interests, 
I feel that I cannot, in justice to the parties interested, too 
soon present it to the deliberate consideration of the Le- 
gislature and the eople. Both the constitutionality and 
the expediency of the law creating this bank are well 
questioned by a large portion of our fellow-citizens; and 
it must be admitted by all, that it has failed in the great 
end of establishing a uniform and sound currency.” 

This, exclaimed Mr, B., is the assault of the President 
of the United States on the Bank of the United States. 
Is it true? fs it, in point of fact, an assault upon that in- 
stitution? Certainly none. If it assaults any body, or 
any thing, it is the Congress of 1816, or the law of that 
Congress creating the bank. It recites the fuct that the 
constitutionality and expediency of that law is questioned 
—and well questioned—by a large portion of the Ameri- 
can people. The adjective well, here used, implies suffi- 
ciently, properly; and is equivalent to a declaration that 
the law was both unconstitutional and inexpedient. But 
what of that? The President does not advise the repeal 
of the law, and cannot be said to have a scheme for the 
destruction of the bank. : He does not even assault the 
bank, neither by words nor implication; if he assaults any 
thing, it is the defunct Congress that granted the charter; 
but tie fact is, there is no assault upon any body, any in- 
stitution, or any thing. What he says of the present bank 
refers to its future application for a charter, not to its 
present existences; and, however opposed he might be to 
the grant of a new charter, that opposition cannot be 
charged as a design to destroy the present charter. Even 
if he had alleged a violation’ of the charter, and ordered 
a scire facias, the bank could not complain of it, and go 


into the newspapers to counteract him, but should sub-| 


mit to the legal trial which the laws prescribed, and abide 
the decision of that trial, without using the money of the 
institution to. defend herself, otherwise than in conducting 
her legal defence before the court. But the President 
does none of this. He does not intimate a word against 
the life of the bank during the time it has to live. The 
assertion that it had failed to furnish a sound and uniform 
currency, was not an attack upon the existence of the 
bank. It was an assertion authorized by facts, and pro- 
perly communicated to Congress as a reason why a new 
charter should not be granted. It was an assertion strictly 
true; for, from the year 1813 to 1827, the bank had is- 
sued no currency at allin the South and West; all its 
branches in those sections of the Union were shut up for 
eight-years nearly, preceding the message. The branch 
drafts, which have since been put out, 


They 
appeared first on the outskirts of the Union, at the upper 
land office in Missouri, as if they had come from Mexico, 
and were barely creeping slowly and cautiously into cir- 
culation, when the President made his message of 1829. 
The President might not have known of them; but, if 
he did, and comprehended them in the phrase unsound, 
why, in the first place, that phrase was no assault upon 
the life of the bank; it was no disclosure of a scheme for 
its destruction; and, in the next place, the phrase was 
true, and has been so decided at the last term of the Su- 
preme Court, in the case of the United States against 
Brewster, who was indicted upon two counts for forging 
these drafts; one count describing them as nofes of the 
branch bank, the other as dil/s; the court decided that 
they were neither bills nor notes, within the meaning of 
the bank charter; and the counterfeiter escaped the pen- 
alties of the law. The whole case is reported in rth 
Peter’s Reports, p. 164, where gentlemen could see it 
fcr fuller information. Taken in any sense, and in any 
way, there was not a word in the President’s message to 
justify the charge of an assault upon the bank, much less 
an assault with intent to kill, as charged by the bank. 
Taken in their clear and obvious meaning, the words 
of the message would show that the President was op- 
posed to the recharter of the bank; but even this mean- 
ing was stoutly denied on this floor by the leading sup- 
porter of the bank, [Mr. Crax;] so that, according to the 
voice of its friend here, the President had not even com- 
mitted the offence of expressing an opinion adverse to the 
renewal of the charter. But Mr. B. would not take that 
ground. He would take the true ground, that the Presi- 
dent did show himself opposed to the renewed charter in 
that message, He did that much, and no more. The 
bank knew he did that much, and no more. They knew 
he was opposed to the renewal of their charter; and for 
that cause, and for expressing that opinion to the Con- 
gress of the United States, as it was his privilege and his 
duty to do under the constitution of the United States, 
he has been assailed for five years by the bank, under the 
pretext of defending itself; and now, bow and in what 
manner that defence had been conducted, he would pro- 
ceed to show. 


On Monday, January 6, Mr. BENTON continued: 

The manner in which the bank had conducted its de- 
fence against the President was next to occupy the atten- 
tion of the Senate. The three resolutions adopted by the 
beard to provide the ways and means, and direct the mode 
of carrying on that defence, were briefly recapitulated by 
Mr. B., from the first one in November, 1830, which au- 
thorized the wide diffusion and republication of Mr. Gal- 
latins’s Essay on Currency, to that of March 11, 1831, 
which contained the delegation of a general authority to the 
president of the bank to take upon himself the care of its 
defence, and which authority seemed to be conferred in 
the equivocal words in which a similar authority was con- 
ferred by the Romans when a dictator was created, that 
he should see that the republic received no detriment, 
down to that of August, 1833, which confirmed and ex- 
tended the former, and gave it a practical meaning, not 
observable upon the face of the words, by confirming all 
that had been done under it. Mr. B. said it was not his 
intention to go out of the record at present to search into 
the manner of conducting this defence; there was an im- 
mensily of matter beyond the record which might be well 
used, but there was enough in it to show the character of 
the defence, and he would confine himself to it. He 
would not even now dilate upon the flagrant breach of 
the charter committed in the second and third resolu- 
tions, which put the funds of the stockholders, witbout 


in imitation of] limitation of time or amount, at the sole disposition of Mr. 
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Biddle; he would. not repeat the contents of any of the|a board of:bank directors against the First „Magistrate of 
publications. made against the President of the United|a republic—a President who had been twice, he might 
< States in the pamphlets, handbills, and broadsides, which | say: three: times, elected to that dignity by the people; 
~ were printed under these resolutions; he would not refer|and all because, in a message to. Congress, he had. -dis- 
., to the. newspaper articles, innumerable as the leaves of|closed the fact of his unwillingness to see their bank re- 

the trees, which owed their origin to the same.source; he | chartered. ee ret . cn : 

would not refer to the relentless and cruel persecution.of| Well might Mr..Jefferson call the institution an enemy 

five years’ duration, which. had been carried on-against|to the forms and principles of our institutions; well might 

~ the public and private character of the President,. against|he say that it would Jabor:to destroy the confidence of 

his official and his personal conduct, against all even who|the people in their public functionaries, and seize a criti- . 
took his part; he would not refer to these things, all of|cal moment to upset the Government. ; All that he said 

which owed their origin to the three resolutions for the|is justified, and more than justified, by this official act-of 

defence of the bank, by communicating information to|the bank; and that all persons might know precisely who 

the people; but leaving them for the present to the re-|did it, he would read their names from the minutes of the 

collection of the Senate, and proposing to pay some atten-|board that sanctioned the report, and ordered five thou... 
tion to them in another part of his speech, he would now |sand copies to be printed. The names of those voting - 
limit himself to the words in the record, presented to the|for the adoption of the report were, Messrs. Willing, 


Senate in a, form which made them the immediate act of|Eyre, Bevan, White, 


the bank, in. its most solemn and official mode of acting, 
and leaving upon the institution itself the undivided and 
undisputed responsibility of what was said. 

The first features in. the manner of conducting what 
has been called a defence of the bank, but which is now 
proved to bea long continued. attack upon the President 
to prevent his re-election, because he was. opposed toa 
renewal of the charter of the bank, is the resolution for 
the arrest and punishment of counterfeiters, ostentatiously 
paraded by the bank in its report, and styled by them a 
kindred subject to the President’s first assault. They 
say that the form of the resolution, in the case of the Pre- 
sident, was the same as the form of another resolution 


ona **kindred subject,” namely, the arrest of counter- | 


Sergeant, Fisher, Lippincott, - 
Chauncey, Newkirk, Lewis, Holmes, Biddle—12. i 

Those voting against it were, Messrs. Gilpin, Sullivan, 
Wager—3. 

After reading these names, Mr. B. said that he did not 
deal in epithets, neither on the floor of the Senate, nor 
elsewhere. He did not permit himself to describe: by. any 
form of expression. the. character of the act that he had. 
read, much less to speak of those who did it. “They. 
were men in a high station, and inhabitants of a city whose 
population had vindicated their right to the beautiful 
name—more beautiful in its import than in its sound— 
which its benevolent founder had bestowed upon åt. 
They were men wielding a mass of $35,000,000,. of which 
$7,000,000 belonged to the people whose Chief Magis- 


feiters; and then give the form of both that the similitude|trate had thus been stigmatized by them. They were 
might be seen, and that all America. and Europe should |men who doubtless gloried in their act, or they would. not. 


see that the bank placed the President of the United 
States and the counterfeiters of its notes on a level with 
each other, and actually affirmed a relationship, or kin- 
dred, between their respective conducts. Both resolu- 
tions were quoted in the extract which he Mr. B. had 
read, and all. the difference that he could see between 
them was the absence of all that vindictive feeling towards 
the counterfeiters. which was: so--venomously: expressed 
towanmls.the President... But it.was not in the. resohition 
alone that. the President was assimilated to the basest or- 
der of felons. The delicious comparison was too agreea- 
ble to be dropped after once using. It is soon recurred 
to again, and the right of the bank courageously affirmed 
to defend itself equally against those who circulated false 
statements, and those who circulate false notes to its pre- 
judice. He (Mr. B.) had seen all this some months ago in 
the newspaper press.in the service of the bank, but it had 
never entered into his: head to suppose that the directors 
had drawn up such articles. He had also heard it in the 
speech of the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cuay,] who 
led off the debate in favor of the bank; but even these 
preparatory notes had not. prepared. his feelings for the 
shock which he felt at seeing the American President 
assimilated to a band of counterfeiters, in an official re- 
port fromthe board of directors, and actually addressed 
to the. members of. Congress. 
the boldness of the moneyed power, this was.a shot be- 
yond all his anticipations, and he read, and re-read, with 
silent, and inexpressible indignation, the outrage which 
was offered, not so much to the President as to the people 
who had. elected. him, and the republican Government, 
of which he was:the. Chief Magistrate.. But his attention 
was not permitted to remain fixed, nor his indignation to 
exhaust itself, on this amazing and almost incredible out- 
_ rage; a cloud of other passages and epithets of the same 
cast and temper presented themselves.to his view. and 
claimed a share of his feelings. ** Injurious calumnies;”. 
~~ calumniated down; =s misrepresentations;”—** sac- 


Great. as his idea was of|had showed that it had no right to make it; 


thus publicly have set their names to it, and ordered five 
thousand copies of it to be printed. It was not for the 
purpose of expressing an opinion of their conduct that he 
had read the passages from their report, and spread their 
names before the Senate. He would leave that task to all 
that portion. of the American people in whom the moral 
sense was not yet extinct... Far different, and .immeasu- 
rably more exalted, was his object. It was to-invoke the 
attention of all the friends of free government; for he 
would {not limit himself to the friends and supporters of 
President Jackson; it was to call the attention of all good 
men, of whatever party or country, to the abuse which 
was lavished upon the President of a republic, by the 
directors of a great moneyed institution, under the as- 
sumed pretext of defending itself against his assaults, but - 
in truth and in fact because he was opposed to the re 
newal of their charter! Having got the attention of the 
people fixed upon this great fact, he would rely upon 
their intelligence to say if this was not electioneering, 
and upon their patriotism to say whether a moneyed in- 
stitution, which thus electioneers, is not incompatible with 
the existence of a free and popular. Government, and 
ought not to be put down. 2 ; ; 
Mr. B. had. now examined the bank’s plea: under the 
three-fold. aspect: its right; its truth; its manner. ` He 
that its pre- 
text was untrue; and that its manner of making it was 
revolting and atrocious. He had a few other remarks of 
adetached character to apply to this head of the argu- 
ment, after which he would dismiss it. The first was 
the expense of the printing account, which, for want of 
particulars, he would only judge comparatively, that is to 
say, by contrasting the period of the bank’s electioneer- 
ing with the period in which she was attending to her 
own business. This contrast would present the following 
result: that in five years of electioneering, namely, from 
1829 to 1833, inclusive, the printing account was-about 
80,000. dollars; while, fer the whole twelve “preceding 


rificed by falsehoods.” Such are the epithets applied by years of the bank’s existence, it was only about 12,000 
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dollars; being at the rate of 16,000 dollars a year while 
electioneering, and 1,000 a year when not, This state- 
ment would speak for itself, and show that money was 
applied, and largely applied, to the press, to secure its 
aid in defending the bank against the assault of President 
Jackson; that is to say, in opposing his re-election. The 
papers published also speak for themselves, and show that 
they were for electioneering purposes. The Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] had confined his justification 
of the bank to the republication of Mr. Gallatin’s Essay 
on Currency, and the reports of Messrs. Smith and Mc- 
Duffie, but the list of papers published will show that 
these items made but a small part of the printing done. 
There were, for example, about seventy thousand copies 
of a paper entitled Address to Stale Legislatures, which 
were dispersed through all the States on the eve of the 
Senatorial elections, and not only sent to the members of 
the General Assemblies, but into all the counties, and up 
the creeks, and into the gorges of the mountains, to citi- 
zens apparently obscure, who were astonished at the ho- 
nor done them by the Bank of the United States, and 
sadly at a loss to know how such exalted personages as 
inhabited the marble palace of that institution came to 
find out their humble names and surnames, and the name 
of the creek, cove, and parish in which their humble 
dwelling was situated. Vast numbers of these addresses 
were sent to the State of Missouri for the benefit of him- 
self, (Mr. B.) whose election was then coming on; but 
they bappened to work the contrary way from what they 
were intended, among the men of the rifle, in that young 
and noble-hearted State. The obtrusion of the bank ad- 
dresses was received as an insult. Instead of defeating, 
it hastened his election. ‘The Legislature of Missouri 
rebuked the insolence which would dictate to them, by 
instantly electing the man they were intended to defeat. 
But in some States it might have been otherwise. One- 
third of the Senate was renewable that year; out of so 
many, and in States where the balance was nearly even, 
the bank address may have turned the scale. 

Mr. B. said that the names of the persons to whom mo. 
ney was paid for printing would also speak for them- 
selves, and show that some received money who were 
neither printers, editors, nor publishers, but who were 
treasurers, as he was informed, of election committees 
opposed to President Jackson. Of this description, he 
was told, was Mr. Ex Olmstead, of Philadelphia, who re- 
ceived $1,371 04; and Mr. Riddle, of the same place, 
who received $2,583 50. But Mr. B. would not pursue 
these items; though large in themselves, they were small 
compared to the immense sums lavished by the bank, and 
the particulars of which cannot be ascertained. He had 
a general and comprehensive view to take of this point: it 
was.a statement of the gross profits received by the bank, 
and the nett amount actually divided by the stockholders. 
He had the half-yearly statements of the dividends, which 
would shuw these amounts from July, 1829, to July, 1851; 
after which, a slight operation in arithmetic would show 
the amount that remained undivided, and of course went 
to the expenses of the institution, and to such other ob- 
jects asthe directors would direct. Mr. B. exhibited the 


statement. 
Gross profits. Dividends. 
July, 1829, $1,682,575 $1,225,000 
January, 1830, 1,693,975 do. 
July, 1830, 1,743,430 do. 
January, 1831, 1,717,985 do. - 
July, 1831, 1,943,533 do. 


Mr. B. remarked upon this statement that while the 
gross profits rapidly increased, and advanced near 
500,000 dollars in the half year, or 600,000 dollars in the 
whole year, the dividend remained exactly the same be- 
fore and after the increase. The dividend was still 
1,225,000 dollars for the half'ycar, when the half-yearly 


gross profits had risen from 1,682,000 to 1,943,000 dol- 
lars. The dividend was still at the rate of only 7 per 
cent., when the gross profits were about 11 per cent. The 
sum undivided in the-whole year 1829 was about 800,000 
dollars; the amount undivided in the year 1831 was about 
1,400,000 dollars. Here was a difference of 600,000 dol- 
lars, which, it would seem, ought to have been divided 
among the stockholders, but was. not; and the United 
| States, as the largest of those stockholders, certainly had 
a right to know why it was not, aud to what objects it 
was applied. To a plain understanding it would seem 
that the lawful expenses of the institution, or’ the legiti- 
mate objects of expenditure, could not have increased to 
the amount of 600,000 dollars per annum in the short 
space of two years, and that while the charter was draw- 
ing to a close they could not absorb 1,400,0.0 dollars. 
Mr. B. said that this incomprehensible fact needed ex- 
planation, and the more so, since the board of directors 
had refused to abide the decision of their own books, and 
utterly denied, as late asthe 13th December lust, to ap- 
point a committee, of which the Government directors 
should be members, to examine the expense account of 
the bank. This refusal was regularly made at the board, 
in the peremptory refusal of the majority to consider a 
resolution for that purpose; so that the Government di- 
rectors, up to the middle of December last, and, in all 
probability, up to the present moment, are ignorant of the 
items which compose the expenses of the bank. In the 
face of such a fact, would the Senate go on to acquit the 
bank without examination, and to convict the President 
and Secretary of the Treasury with having falsely accused 
it of applying the moneys of the institution to political 
and electioneering objects? His own view was quite dif- 
ferent. He was for allowing the president and directors 
of the bank an opportunity of defending themselves on 
this floor, if they were willing to avail themselves of the 
chance; and, if they were not willing, he held it to be 
the highest possible reason for requiring them to appear 
and answer. He should, therefore, at the proper time, 
submit as a further amendment to the second resolution 
brought in by the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,]a 
requisition upon Nicholas Biddle, president of the Bank 
of the United States, and such cther persons as the Senate 
should direct, to appear at the bar of the Senate at some 
brief and convenient day, to answer the Senate, upon 
oath, touching the application of ‘the moneys of the bank 
to political and clectioneering objects. i 
Mr. B. conceived that nothing short of this public and 
solemn examination, at the bar of the Senate, and in the 
face of the public, could satisfy the people, or ought to 
satisfy them, of the innocence of the bank. The accusa- 
tion was a tremendous one; nothing less than that of a 
great moneyed power poisoning liberty in all her foun- 
tains—the press, the elections, the legislative bodies. It 
was a crime beyond treason and bribery, or any thing 
; enumerated in the constitution, as fit offences for impeach- 
ment. It was an offence which the framers of the con- 
jSutution did not foresee, for they did not foresee the ex- 
: ofa bank. It was not impeachable in due form, 


for the directors of the bank were not civil officers of the 
United States. But the offence was triable; and the Sen- 
ate having taken cognizance of it, and having entertained 
a resolution declaring that the reasons assigned by the 
Secretary of the Treasury for removing the deposites are 
unsatisfactory and insufficient, it behooved them to exam- 
ine into the truth of the reasons before they pronounced 
judgment. 

Mr. B. claimed the indulgence of the Senate while he 
should avail himself of a pause in the argument, to clear 
up a matter with respect to the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 
which he had left in doubt when he spoke of that gentle- 

, Pan some days ago; it was relative to his vague and inde- 
: finite offence against Missouri, at the period of attempting 
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bers of the Senate thought. this instruction unnecessary, 
and somewhat ungracious towards a delegation that was 
going to vote for the unrestricted admission of the State 
any way; and one of them, the celebrated Mr. Pinkney, 
was known to be disposed to exert the greatest powers of 
his eloquence in.her behalf. ‘Chey, therefore, opposed 
the instruction; but, to avoid misconstruction, moved an 
amendment, declaring in the fullest and most unequivocal 
terms, the individual sentiments of the members of the 
Senate to be in favor of the free and unrestricted admis- 
sion ofthe State.. Mr. B. here read the amendment, and 
continued: ‘This amendment was not. accepted; it was put 
to the vote, and rejected without the yeas and nays; but he 


painful, and unprofitable; made silent and useless. by the 
force of a-majority,-we are freed from much responsibility 
and care. -But to our constituents, to the American nation 
and people, the example is of vast, and, we believe, vital 
interest; and to. them, and for them, we feel it a duty: to 
make the statement which we now submit to their assem- 
bled representatives: With them alone it remains to.decide 
whetber they will assert the supremacy -of the law; sup- 
port their public agents in the discharge of their duties; and 
confine within its proper sphere of subordination and real 
usefulness an institution created not foritsown, but their 
benefit.” ok ee 
s We now proceed to lay before Congress the history 
of those transactions on the part of the majority of the 
directors of the Bank of the United States, which are the 
foundation of the preceding remarks and have called forth 
this statement. tape A 
. ©On the 8th of January, 1833, having been appointed 
directors by the President of the United States, three of 
us attended the first meeting of the board, two being resi- 
dents of the city of Philadelphia. On the appointment of 
the standing committees, to whom the preparation and 


was authorized to say, that it expressed the sentiments of|consideration of a great deal of the most important busi- 
the present Secretary of the Treasury, then a member of|ness is assigned, and who. consist ‘altogether of thirteen 


the State Senate of Maryland; and so vanishes the charge 
against him of having sinned against Missouri at the time 
‘of her infant struggles for a free and equal admission into 
the Union. 

Mr. B. here yielded the floor to Mr. WILKINS, on 
whose motion the Senate adjourned. 


On Tuesday, January 7, Mr. BENTON continued— 


He took up a third reason for the removal of the depo- 
sites; it was the exclusion of the Government directors 
from a participation in the business of the bank. The 
reason was prominently assigned by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and, fromits intrinsic importance, and the stress 
laid upon it in the assignment of reasons, would doubtless 
command the most serious attention of the Senate. In 
approaching its examination, he: (Mr. B.) felt, his task 


persons, neither of us was appointed on any one committee; 
thus evincing, by the very earliest acts of the president and 
the board, as we could not fail to perceive, a determina- 
tion to deprive us of the. best means of information in re- 
gard to the nature of its proceedings. 

‘We very soon found, however, that this system of 
conducting the most important affairs by committees, from 
which we were excluded, was not merely occasional. It 
was, as we discovered, regularly practised, in violation of 
the spirit, if not the letter of the charter, which declares 
that not Jess than seven directors shall be necessary to the 
transaction of business; and which intrusts it to a board 
properly chosen and appointed. We found, also, that this 
plan, the effect of which was to transfer from the board to a 
few members so much power and authority, was extended 
even to the disposal of the funds. of the stockholders=-a 


lightened, and: almost reduced to the mére occupation: of} branch of business which certainly. ought not to be exer- 


reading. the evidence which bore upon the case; for it was 
a fact not of a nattre to be established, or even illustrated 
by argument, but solely depending upon evidence. He 
would, therefore, proceed in the dry and lawyer-like busi- 
ness of laying that evidence before them. i 

For that purpose, he would read various extracts from 
the report made to the two Houses of Congress by the 
Government directors, printed by the order of the Senate, 
and now a part of our official documents. ; 

*¢ We shall endeavor to present the view we have taken 
of the relation in which we are placed, as well towards 
the institution in question, as towards the Government and 
people of the United States, to. prove that from the mo- 
ment we took our seats among the directors of the bank, 
we have been the objects of a systematic opposition; our 
rights. trampled upon, our just. interference prevented, 
and our offices rendered utterly useless for all the pur- 
poses required by the charter; and to show that the state- 
ments by the majority of the board, in the document to 
which: we'refer, convey an account of their proceedings 
and conduct-altegether illusory and incorrect.” 

“A case paralicl to ours has never yet been exhibited 
in this country.: Itis the case of a subordinate corporation, 
spurning at, and virtually discarding, the agents of those 
by whom it was created; paying no sort of respect to the 
exalted public sources whence their appointment. immedi- 
ately emanates; denying the true. nature of their trusts; 
and nullifying, by preconcert and pretence, the law of the 
land and its ministerial officers. Individually and person- 
ally, this arrogant and unequalled proceeding, conducted 


cised, except by the full representation of their intcrests, 
required by the charter; and which, otherwise conducted, 
has involved, and must involve, the institution in. transac- 
tions from which it is difficult to withdraw without a loss.” 

“Ina word, from the moment we took our seats at the 
boarc, we have seen that the real business of the institu- 
tion is not there transacted, nor its real authority there 
exercised; that there exists, beyond its control, a power 
that can be and is exerted, promptly, secretly, and effi- 
ciently, from one end ot the country tothe other, and the 
just instrumentality of the directors has been curtailed, 
either by the mode of operation gradually introduced, or 
by positive regulations from time to time prescribed; and 
that their duties must be inadequately performed, if. they 
are. willing to remain. passive instruments under stich a 
system, instead of asserting their rights as representative 
agents, charged with an important and highly responsible 
trust.” , 

“6 We bave thus endeavored to trace, as well as we can, 
the course of policy adopted by the bank towards the 
public directors. Excluded, as it is seen we bave been 
and still are, not merely from any participation in the 
measures of the board, but even from the examination of 
its documents, we have béen able only to state some of 
the prominent instances of unjustifiable infringement on 
our rights. A full and proper investigation would at once 
augment their number, and display their impropriety in. a 
ligbt stil more glaring. Yet, as it is, we confidently ap- 
peal to the exposition we have made to sustain us in our 


| assertion, that from the moment we took our seats at the 
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board, a systematic policy has been pursued of so con- 
ducting the affairs of the institution, as to exclude the di- 
rectors appointed on the part of the United States from 
a participation in, or knowledge of, its most important 
transactions.” 

‘After reading these extracts, Mr. B. went on to say that 
it would be tedious to read the various instances of their 
exclusion from the business of the bank which the Gov- 
ernment directors enumerated to sustain their general 
declaration. The instances were numerous and import- 
ant, and continued from the first day they took their seats 
to the end of the last month, when their term of service 
expired. But there was one instance of a nature too strik- 
ing to be omitted, because it contained in itself an en- 
tire system of operations. It was an application on the 
part of the Government directors to have an impartial 
committee appointed to examine into the expense account 
of the bank, to ascertain whether the Government direc- 
tors had untruly represented the amount of expense sup- 
posed to have been incurred on account of electioneering 
and political objects. The board refused even to consi- 
der the resolution, and thus left the Government directors 
without the means of making the examination and report 
which was essential to their own honor, as well as to the 
interest of the United States. 

Mr. B. would show the resolution they offered, and the 
fate of it, premising that this took place on the 13th of 
December; that is to say, in the list month of the service 
of the directors. 

“c Therefore, Resolved, That a committee of six mem- 
bers of this board be appointed, three of whom shall be 
public directors, for the purpose of examining the expense 
account of the. institution, under the head of stationary 
and printing, from the Ist July, 1829, to Ist July, 1833. 
That they state the nature and amount of all expenditures 
therein, the persons to whom payments were made, the 
number and names of the documents printed, and the cost 
of distribution and postage; also, the nature and amount 
of the current expenses of the bank for printing and sta- 
tionary; also, any extraordinary expenditures under that 
head for new bank notes or other purposes; and particularly 
enumerate any items of the said account which are errone- 
ously stated in the said report of the public directors, if 
any there be. 

‘That the said committee obtain and include a state- 
ment of the particulars of the expenditures on orders of 
the president, referred to in the said report, of the per- 
sons paid, the amount, and the services performed. 

t Thatthe said committee prepare the said statement 
ag soon as possible, in such form as that it may be submit- 
ted to the public and stockholders.” 

“ The majority refused to consider these resolutions, by 
the vote of all present but the public directors and one 
other.” 

Mr. B. considered the fact to be now established, that 
the Government directors were excluded from their par- 
ticipation in the business of the bank, from the beginning 
to the end of their terms. They sat, indeed, at the board, 
but the committee on exchange did the real business of 
the board, and from that committee they were rigorously 
excluded. . Once, only, the president of the bank relax- 
ed for a moment, and put two of the Government direc- 
tors on the inferior committees, but quickly returned to his 
former policy, and dropped them from all. ‘The follow- 
ing is their account of this short-lived honor: 

** Shortly after the resolution referred to, placing us 
expressly on a committee, one of us was appointed on the 
committee of the offices, and another of us on that of the 
state of the bank; from that on exchange, by which the 
powers of the board have been, as we have seen, virtual- 
ly. assumed, we continued to be excluded. When the 
committees were again appointed, we were again excluded 
from them all.” 


Mr. B. here remarked upon the appointment and duties 
of these committees, which bad been assimilated by the 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crar,] to the appointment 
of committees by the presiding officer of the House of 
Representatives, and by chairmen of all public meetings. 
It was in this manner that the appointment of these com. 
mittees, by the president of the bank alone, instead of 
the directors taking the duty by turns and in rotation, wae 
attempted to be excused, and the exclusion of the Governs 
ment directors passed over lightly. But the difference 
was too obvious to escape the attention of any hearer. 
The committees of legislative bodies and of public meet- 
ings were only to prepare business for the action of the 
body to which they belonged; but the committees of the 
bank, and especially the exchange committee, had final 
and conclusive authority over the subjects on which they 
acted; and these subjects were loans and discounts to any 
amount, for any length of time, and upon any security 
they pleased. In fact, the committee on exchange was 
the board of directors, or what the charter intended the 
board to be. In the course of what had been shown, and 
would yet be shown, Mr. B. said it would be seen that all 
real power was in the committees; that their acts were 
definitive; that they did not even report to the board; and 
that from these committees the Government directors 
were rigorously and systematically excluded. The ex- 
clusion of these directors being established by proof, Mr. 
B. would ask what became of the national feature of the 
bank? He would ask what was left except the name, and 
the use of the public deposites, to distinguish it from the 
local banks? The Government directors were appointed 
to represent the stock of the United States, which was 
one-fifth of the capital; they constituted in number one- 
fifth of the whole directory; they derived their appoint- 
ment from the highest source known to the constitution, 
namely, from the nomination of the President of the 
United States, and the approbation of the Senate. They 
had not only the stock of the United States to represent, 
but other great interests to watch over. The public de- 
posites, amounting to an average of six and a half millions, 
gave the United States a new interest to that amount in 
the bank. The receivability of the notes of the bank, in 
payment of all public dues, gave her another interest.in 
the circulation and general management of the institution, 
to the amount of all the notes annually received in pay- 
ment of the revenue, and which might amount to ten or 
a dozen millions more. To guard these great interests, 
the Government of the United States, in granting a 
charter to the bank, reserved the right of appointing five 
directors; and this right, thus reserved, has been carefully 
exercised by every administration, from the establishment 
of the bank to the present day. It has been duly exer- 
cised by President Jackson; and, now, what is the result? 
These directors totally excluded from all the real business 
of the bank, and even left without the means of knowing 
what was done. Here was a clear breach and violation of 
the charter, an open insult to the President and Senate, 
and a high contempt for the forms and principles of our 
Government, whose officers or agents were thus set aside. 
It was a dissolution of the connexion between the Govern- 
ment and the bank; it was the extinction of the only 
national feature in the institution; it was a sufficient cause 
in itself for a removal of the deposites. It amounts to 
this, that, for one entire year, the Government of the 
United States, in epen breach of the charter, has been 
deprived of her one-fifth part of the administration of the 
affairs of the bank, for the entire term for which the 
directors were appointed: and, if submitted to, would 
authorize the bank to exclude the Government in foto, 
and in all time to come, from any share in the manage- 
ment of the bank. What excuse has been given for this 
act? By the bank directors themselves, none; but by the 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] it is intimated that 
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they are unfit for their stations; so that th 
up above the constituted authorities, judges the appoint- 
ments which it makes, and. sets them aside when not 
agreeable to itself. Henceforth the bank must be con- 
sulted in the, choice of Government directors, in the 
. choice of those who are to represent the interests of the 
United States; nd if the President and Senate presume 
to make appointments contrary to her will, they will be 
set aside and nullified. Mr. B. said there was no need of 
further testimony on this head.. The fact of total, per- 
manent, and systematic exclusion of the Government di- 
rectors from the business of the bank was fully established. 
He (Mr. B.) thought it, of itself, a sufficient reason for 
_withholding all confidence from the bank in future. So 
thought the President and Secretary of the ‘Treasury, and 
he trusted that the Senate and American people would 
concur in their opinion. 

The supersedeas of the board, by devolving their 
power on the committees on exchange and offices, was 
the next of the reasons assigned by the Secretary, which 
was examined by Mr. B. 
appointing these committees, which was by the. president 
alone. Formerly there were no appointments, but. the 
directors served on the committees by turns, and in rota- 
tion.. The present mode of appointment virtually threw 


all power into the hands of the president, for the power|been. selected to superintend. 


of the committee was supreme over the funds of the 
bank. Mr. B. then quoted a part of the examination of 
Mr. Biddle before the investigating committee, two years 
ago, to show the extent of power possessed by the com- 
mittee on finance. It appeared, from his testimony, that 
they made loans and discounts at discretion, and were not 
even bound to report their proceedings to the board. For 
the fact that the board was superseded in its proper duties 
by these committees, Mr. B. read extracts from the report 
of the Government directors: 

“Nor was it in regard to the public directors alone that 
the management of this institution presented serious 
causes of objection. The whole system is one which is 
calculated to exclude the board of directors from a proper 
knowledge of its situation, of the conduct of its officers, 
and of its policy as a great financial and commercial insti- 
tution. The plan of transacting much of the business in 
secret committees has already been referred to, in many 
remarkable instances; but, so far as our limited experi- 
ence on some of the committees has enabled us to judge, 
very many objects, which ought to be submitted to the 
inspection and approbation of the directors, never come 
even before the standing committees, much less. before 
the board.” 

Mr. B. said he could quote many other passages to prove 
the same thing, but the fact occurred so frequently, in 
almost any extract that he read, that he held it to be un- 
necessary to repeat them. He held it to be established 
that the committees, and especially the committee on 
exchange, was invested with full power to make loans and 
discounts, which was the great business which the bank 
had to transact, and which put it into the power of three 
directors, and those three selected by the president, to do 
what they pleased with the money of the stockholders. 
By the terms of the charter a board of seven: directors, 
of whom the president, or his deputy, should be one, 
could alone transact business; less than that number, even 
Six, were incompetent to do the business of the institution; 
but, by the course pursued, less than half the number 
required by the charter are invested with full power to 
loan the moneys of the stockholders, without limitation of 
time or amount.. On former occasions it had been shown 
that they made loans for hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and even for more than a million, for indefinite periods, as 
long even as the charter had to run, and that. the Joans 
made by it were considered to be privileged, and not to be 
touched by the curtailment which was now heavily falling 

You, X.—9 


e bank sets itself| upon. others. 


Mr. B. denied, as he had done before, that 
the board could delegate its authority to a committee, It 
could .no more authorize a committee to transact its proper 
business, that of making loans, than the Congress of the 
United States could devolve the power of legislation ‘upon 
its committees. ` He conceived this conduct of the board, 
in devolving their own powers upon subaltern committees, 
appointed by the president alone, to be so flagrant, that 
he must be excused for quoting another copious extract 
from the Government directors’ report in. relation to it. 
The case was so powerfully stated by them, that it. would 
supersede the necessity of any remarks from him. 

s“ The committee on exchange, we observed, was ap- 
pointed! by the president alone, and it was evident. that, 
organized as it was, and assuming the power it did, the 
directors became, ina great degree, useless; and the in- 
terests of the institution, and the money of the stockhold- 
ers, were so far placed beyond their control. Its forma- 
tion, too, was in direct opposition to the by-laws, which 
provided that the committee having the business of ex- 


He remarked upon the mode of} change under its care, as well as that of attending daily at 


the bank, ‘should be selected from the board in rota- 
tion’—a just arrangement, acted on until within a few 
years, and enabling all the directors, from time to. time, to 
participate in the action on matters which they had. all 
Being satisfied that this 
arrangement was altogether the proper one, both in re- 
gard to the safe disposal of the funds of the stockholders, 
and to the legitimate performance of their duties by the 
directors, we were desirous of restoring it in practice. 
We therefore offered the following resolutions: . 

< Whereas, it is proper that the ordinary businéss of 
the board should not be transacted by a smaller number 
of directors than that required by the charter, and the 
business of discounts can be conveniently transacted, as 
heretofore it has been, at the meeting of the board; there- 
fore, i . 

“ Resolved, That the duties of the committee on ex- 
change shall not extend to the business of discounts; that 
the committee on exchange shall, after the expiration of 
the present month, consist of three directors, residing in 
Philadelphia, to be selected, as prescribed by the existing 
by-laws, monthly, from the board, in rotation; and that the 
president and cashier shall be united with them. 

“ These resolutions were at once laid upon the table by 
a vote of the majority, and we could not obtain their adop- 
tion. f 

‘* But this mode ofappointment by the president alone, 
and this assumption of power by the committee on ex- 
change, were not merely contrary to the spirit of the 
charter and the letter of the by-laws. In assuming to dis- 
count notes on days intervening between the meetings of 
the board, and not unfrequently on days when it did meet, 
the committee on exchange acted in direct opposition to 
two recorded decisions of the board, by the last of which, 
no longer since than in 1830, on an application from ‘the 
office at Charleston to give these. same powers ‘to a com- 
mittee, the inexpediency of doing so was declared in, ‘the 
most explicit terms. When the application was made, it 
was referred to the standing committee on the offices. 
They reported against it without hesitation, and on gene- 
ral principles, applicable to the whole institution. . © The 
subject,’ they say, ‘of discounts by committees has fre- 
quently engaged the attention of the board, who have 
always felt and expressed great repugnance to such. a 
practice, to which, in fact, much of the losses of the board 
may be ascribed. ‘The committee on the offices still enter- 
tain that opinion, and they think that the better course to 
be pursued, in regard to the present suggestion, is. that 
adopted on the 31st of October, 1823, on a similar appli- 
cation from the office at Boston. They accordingly. re- 
commend the adoption of the following resolation: ‘That 
the president be requested to communicate to the presi- 
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dent of the office at Charleston the unwillingness of this 


board to adopt the plan of making discounts of notes by a 
committee, that being the proper business of the board, 
organized as such; but, in order to give every proper fa- 
cility to business, the board perceives no objection to more 
frequent, and eyen daily, meetings of the board, which 
could take place for a short time at a particular hour of 
every day.” To this correct decision, the reasoning of 
which appears to us unanswerable, made nearly ten years 
ago, and deliberately reconsidered and renewed six years 
afterwards, we referred. We pointed it out still standing 
on the minutes, and we asked that its principles might be 
adhered to. All, however, was without effect. Finally, 
that the subject might be brought more fully to the con- 
sideration of the directdrs, we offered the following reso- 
lution: 

** Resolved, That the cashier be instructed to lay before 
the board any resolution rescinding that passed on the 2d 
of February, 1830, which declares the inexpediency of 
discounts being done by committees; and any resolution 


ment of the committee attending at the bank, monthly, in 
rotation, and which, as appears by the minutes, was com- 
plied with up to 1828. 

‘t: This resolution, also, was at once laid upon the table 
by a vote of the majority, and we could not obtain its 
adoption. 

“Our remonstrances, however, were not without ef- 
fect. They led to a determination on the part of the ma- 
jority to give some sanction to their course, by adopting 
new rules, and abolishing those long in existence. Anew 
set of by-laws was prepared in accordance with the actual 
practice. They were submitted to the board in the 
month of April Jast. When they were under considera- 
tion, we requested ‘that the standing committees might 
be appointed from the board in rotation,’ this was reject- 
ed, and the president was authorized himself to select the 
two of most importance, that on the offices and that on 
exchange. We then requested that the powers of the 
committee on exchange ‘might not be extended to the 
business of discounts.’ ‘This, too, was rejected. Desi- 
rous that if these powers were thus to be exercised by a 
committee, selected by the president, (he other directors 
might at least be regularly informed of its proceedings, 
we then requested that they ‘should lay before the 
board at every stated meeting a statement of their proceed- 
ings, which should be read before the discounts of the 
day were settled.’ This, too, was rejected. All these 


altering the rule of the by-law which directs the appoint-|liam Fry, for Garden & Thompson, $1,675 75 for five 


first half of the year 1831, to the enormous sum of 
$29,979 92, exceeding that of the previous year by $23,- 
000, and’ exceeding the semi-annual expenditure of 1829 
by upwards of $26,000. The expense account itself, as 
made up in the book which was submitted to us, contain- 
ed very little information relative to the particulars of this 
expenditure, and we were obliged, in order to obtain 
them, to resort to an inspection of the vouchers. Among 
other sums was one of $7,801, stated to be paid on orders 
of the president, under the resolution of 11th March, 
1831, and the orders themselves were the only vouchers 
of the expenditure which we found on file; some of the 
orders, to the amount of about $1,800, stated that the ex- 
penditure was for distributing General Smith’s and Mr. 
McDuffie’s reports and Mr. Gallatin’s pamphlet; but the 
rest stated, generally, that it was made under the resolution 
of the 11th of March, 1831. 

‘ There were also numerous bills and receipts for ex- 
penditures to individuals, among them of Gales & Seaton, 
$1,300 for distributing Mr. Gallatin’s pamphlet ; of Wil- 


thousand copies of General Smith’s and Mr. McDuffie’s 
reports, &c.; of Jesper Harding, $440 for eleven thou- 
sand extra papers; of the American Sentinel, $124 74 for 
printing, folding, packing, and postages of three thousand 
extras; of William Fry, $1,850 27 for upwards of fifty 
thousand copies of the National Gazette, and supplements, 
containing addresses to members of the State Legislatures, 
review of Mr. Benton’s speech, abstract of Mr. Gallatin’s 
article from the American Quarterly Review, and editori- 
al article on the project of a treasury bank; of James 
Wilson, $1,447 75 for twenty-five thousand copies of the 
reports of Mr. McDuffie and Mr. Smith, and for twenty- 
five thousand copies of the address to members of the 
State Legislatures, agreeably to order, and letters from 
John Sergeant, Esq.; and of Carey & Lea, $2,850 for 
ten thousand copies of Gallatin on Banking, and two 
thousand copies of Professor Tucker’s article. 

«© During the second half-year of 1831 the item of sta- 
tionary and printing was $13,224 87, of which $5,010 
were paid on orders of the president, and stated generally 
to be under the resolution of 11th of March, 1831; and 
other sums were paid to individuals, as in the previous 
accounts, for printing and distributing documents. 

“ During the first half-year of 1832 the item of sta- 
tionary and printing was $12,134 16, of which $2,150 are 
stated to have been paid on orders of the president, ‘under 
the resolution of Lith of March, 1831. There are also 
various individual payments, of which we notice $106 38 


being refused, we requested that, among the business of} 
the day, the board might have submitted and read to itito Hunt, Tardiff, & Co., for one thousand copies of a re- 
ta report of the final proceedings of the committee,’|view of Mr. Benton’s speech; $200 for one thousand 
since the previous stated meeting. This, too, was reject-j extra copies of the Saturday Courier; $1,176 to Gales & 
ed. Ina word, the system of late years acted upon was! Seaton, for twenty thousand copies of ‘a pamphlet con- 
formally sanctioned by a majority of the board. It is now | cerning the bank,’ and six thousand copies of the minoti- 


a portion of its by-laws, ss before it was of its practice.” 

‘The surrender of the funds of the bank to its presi- 
dent, to be used by him without limitation of time or 
amount, was viewed by Mr. B. as a clear infraction of the 
charter. Had such extraordinary power been granted for 
the most laudable purpose, it still would have becn a 
breach of the charter, and therefore unjustifiable; but it 
was evident that this great surrender of funds was made 
for an unjustifiable purpose, and thus greatly aggravated 
the offence of violating the charter. It was evidently for 
electioneering and political objects. The application of 
part of the sums under the resolutions has been discov- 
ered by the Government directors; and, as he (Mr. B.) 
wished to carry conviction by the fairest means, he would 
read what they had-communicated to Congress, and rely 
upon evidence in preference to argument. He read as 
follows: 

“In pursuance, it is presumed, of these resolutions, the 
item of stationary, and printing was increased during the 


ty report relative to the bank; and $1,800 to Matthew St. 
Clair Clarke, for ‘three hundred copies of Clarke & 
Hall’s Bank Book.’ 

‘* During the last half-year of 1832 the item of stationary 
and printing rose to $26,543 72, of which $6,350 are 
stated to have been paid on orders of the president, under 
the resolution of 11th March, 1831. Among the specified 
charges, we observe $821 78 to Jesper Harding, for print- 
ing a review of the veto; $1,371 04 to E. Olmstead, for 
four thousand copies of Mr. Ewing’s speech, bank docu- 
ments, and review of the veto; $4,10613 to William 
Fry, for sixty-three thousand copies of Mr. Webster’s 
speech, Mr. Adams’s and Mr. McDuffie’s reports, and 
the majority and minority reports; $295 for fourteen 
thousand extras of the ‘Protector,’ containing bank 
documents; $2,583 50 to Mr. Riddle, for printing and 
distributing reports, Mr. Webster’s speech, &c.; $150 12 
to Mr. Finnall, for printing the speeches of Messrs, Clay, 
Ewing, and Smith, and Mr. Adams’s report; $1,512 75 
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to Mr. Clarke, for printing Mr. Webster’s speech, Monroe, the ex-President. 


and. articles. on. the veto; and $2,422 65 to Mr. Hale, 
`: for fifty-two thousand five. hundred. copies of Mr. Web- 
. stets speech. . There.is, also a charge of $4,040 paid 
on orders of the president, stating that it is for expenses in 
measures for protecting the bank against a run on the 
western branches, 

“During: the first half-year of 1833 the item of station- 
ary and- printing’ was $9,093 59, of which. $2,600 are 
stated to have been: on orders of the president, under. the 
resolution of the 11th March, 1831. There is also a 
charge of Messrs. Gales & Seaton of $800 for printing the 
report of the exchange committee.” 

Mr. B. resumed: The bare reading of this statement 
shows that the funds of the bank, under the direction of 
the president of the bank, have been used, and largely 
used, in supplying the public with electioneering matter. 
He would make no comments upon that evidence. It 
needed none. It was a case in which the truth, in this 
modest, unpretending form of evidence, would do its bu- 
siness upon the understanding . without. the aid of argu- 
ment or illustration, He would call the attention of the 
Senate to the. fact, that: there was a material portion of 
the funds used*under the resolutions which were wholly 
unaccounted for, and a knowledge of which the Govern- 
ment directors in vain endeavored to obtain. - It seemed 
to be a secret-service fund, 
crowned heads had at their disposal in the European 
monarchies, and which was to be used for purposes 
which would not bear the light. A portion of the money 
so used by the president of the bank—the one-fifth part 
of it, for the United States owned the one-fifth of the 
stock-—helonged to the people of the United States. It 
would then result in this: that while the two Houses of 
Congress could not by law even spend a dollar of the 
people’s. money, without specifying the object, and ac- 
counting for the expenditure, the same people might 
have their money taken out of the Bank of the United 
States by the president of the institution, and applied to 
objects unknown and unknowable to the people; un- 
known and unknowable, in fact, to the guardians of their 
interests, whom they had stationed in the bank. to watch 
their moneys for them: With respect to these unac- 
counted: for sums, he (Mr. B.) could say nothing posi- 
tively; but by putting together a few dates and facts, 
about which there was no dispute, a presumptive case of 
interference with the newspaper press will be made .out, 
which possibly may not be true, but which, according to 
the rules of human evidence, must stand for true until it 
was shown by those in whose power it is to show the truth 
that there was some mistake or error in it. The first date 
that he should refer to in this presumptive case was that 
of the resolution which clothed the president of the bank 
with general power over the preparation and publication 
of documents for the defence of the bank: it was the 11th 
day of March, 1831. The next date would be that dis- 
closed in an answer to a question put by the investigating 
committee in the spring’ of 1832, to the president of the 
bank. It stands thus in the documental history of that 
committee’s proceedings; ** Question by Mr. Thomas: 
On what day did you pay the $15,000 to Silas. E. -Bur- 
rows? ‘t Answer by Mr. Biddle: On the 26th of March, 
1831... "The next fact was as to the place from which 
this. money came; and as-the president of the bank had 
given his-owa account of that matter, he (Mr. B.) thought 
it fair to give him-the benefit of his own words. . He 
would, therefore, read:his account of it, as he gave it in 
evidence to the investigating committee: Mr. B. reads: 

These notes were discounted -by the exchange com- 
mittee, under the resolution just referred to. They were 
done at the request of Mr. Silas E. Burrows, of New 
York. Mr. Burrows had, some time before, brought me 
a particular letter of introduction from an old friend, Mr. 


Mr. Burrows had been very, 
liberal to, Mr. Monroe in his- pecuniary misfortunes, and, 
he had recently received from the President of the United, 
States. particular thanks and commendations for his gen~ 
erous conduct towards a: Russian ship of war. T under- 
stood him to be a very rich merchant, of a kind and bene- 
volent disposition, and. constantly engaged. in doing’ acts. 
of liberality. In one-of his visits to Philadelphia, he 
said he was desirous of befriending: Mr. Noab, and. assist- 
ing him in the purchase of a share in a newspaper, and 
he asked if the bank would discount the notes. of these 
patties; adding that, although as a merehant he ‘did not 
wish to appear as a borrower, or to put his name on 
paper not mercantile, yet he would at any time doso when- 
ever it might be necessary to secure the bank... Tdo. not 
recollect whether he then mentioned the time which. the 
notes would have torun. ‘The committee,being authorized 
to discount any paper, the security of which they might 
approve, agreed todo them. As Mr. Burrows was going 
out of, town, I gave him the money out of my own funds; 
and the notes were afterwards put into my possession. 
They remained with mea long time, as I had no occasion to 
use the funds; nor was it till the close of the year that my: 
attention was called to them by the circumstance that, as 
a new board of directors and a new committee of ex- 
change would soon be appointed, the same committee 


m 
Qs 


such as the ministers ofl which made the loan should consummate it. I had seen 


also, in the public prints, many reproaches against the 
bank for lending money to printers and editors, and I was 
unwilling that any Joan made by the bank should seem to 
be a private loan from one of its officers. Having no use 
for the money, it would have been perfectly convenient 
to let the loan remain as it was; but I thought it right that 
every thing done by the bank should always be distinctly 
known and avowed; and I therefore gave the notes to 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. Thomas B. Cope, 
who entered them on the books.” i 
Having read this statement, Mr. B. went on to say that 
he was not arguing upon it now, but merely putting cir- 
cumstances: together to make out a presumptive ‘case, 
which would stand for a true case until those who could 
clear it up should come forward and do so... Pursuing this 
dry and: unambitious course, the next.circumstance which 
he would bring into the array was the er of Burrows, 
whose flight from the marshals, during the sitting of the 
investigating committee, left them wholly unenlightened 
by his account of the manner in which he became possessed 
of this large sum of money for an object so remote from 
his usual mercantile operations, and with which he did not 
think it prudent to mix his name. Mr. Noah, however, 
supplied, in some degree, the absence of Mr. Burrows; 
and his account of the $15,000 will be the fourth circum- 
stance which he should bring together in the formation of 
this case. Itis this: “ Being on terms of intimacy. with 
Mr. Silas E. Burrows, I mentioned the circumstance to 
him; and, bélieving that he possessed facilities, proposed 
that he should loan me fifteen thousand dollars to effect 
the purchase, (one-half of the Courier and Enquirer,) on 
condition that ten. per centum should be paid every six 
months, with interest, until the whole was liquidated. He 
told'me that his mercantile operations were extensive, and 
that he could not well take that sum from his capital, but 
that he approved of the purchase, and would apply to his 
father in Connecticut for a loan to that amount. Ina few 
days he informed me that he was going to Connecticut for 
his father, and subsequently that his father had arrived in 
town, and invited me to meet him at his house in Bleecker 
street, where, after much preliminary conversation and 
arrangements, 1 gave my notes to Mr. Burrows, senior, 
endorsed by Mr. Webb, and a commission of two and. a 
half per cent. to Mr. Burrows, junior, and received from 
Mr. Burrows, senior, his paper, which was. subsequently 
cashed by Mr. Stewart, the father-in-law of Mr. Webb. 
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It was not for six months after negotiating this loan that 
final payment was made by Mr. Burrows. Judge, there- 
fore, of my astonishment at having heard it suggested that 
that sum in money was loaned by Mr. Biddle for my use, 
when, throughout the negotiation, the name of the United 
States Bank. was not even mentioned; and I never for a 
moment suspected that the loan emanated from any other 
source than Mr. Enoch Burrows, of Connecticut.” The 
fifth fact which Mr. B. had to arrange into this picture 
was, that the supposed Enoch Burrows, father to Silas, 
who figured as a great money-lender in this transaction, 
was not the real Connecticut Enoch, father of Silas, but a 
sort of fue simile representation of the old gentleman—a 
sort of John Doe or Richard Roe—who had been acquired 
for the occasion from the streets of New York, and was dis- 
missed from the stage (when he had finished his part) 
with a present of half a crown and a glass of grog for the 
trouble he had taken in sitting in dumb-show during the 
progress of the negotiation, and nodding his head with 
pantomimic gravity, in token of assent, when the solemn 
affair was concluded. Having put these five circumstances 
side by side, Mr. B. would crown them by a quotation 
from the letter of the famous William Cobbett to Presi- 
dent Jackson, which had just appeared in the Unitéd 
States, and, among other things, described the manner of 
performing a certain operation in England. 
‘s There is, however, (says Mr. Cobbett) a < delicacy’ 
in the manner of * * * here, which is wholly unknown 
to your tribe of paper money ruffians. The press is as 
** *.* * here asit is there; and it swallows ten thousand 
times the amount of * * * * * * that yours swallows; but 
the manner of * * * * * * is so indirect, the source is at 
so great a distance from the reservoir, the stream mean- 
ders through so many and such covert channels, that it 
would take a year for the most acute man in the world, 
though invested with full powers to send for persons and 
papers, totrace the * * * * * back from the last hand to 
the first.” The sixth circumstance which Mr. B. would 
group into this cluster was the fact, already proved, that 
the Government directors have labored in vain to obtain 
from the president of the bank and the other directors 
any account whatever of the application of a sum, used 
under the resolution of March 11th, 1831, of more than 
twenty thousand dollars, and yet wholly ignorant of the 
uses and persons to which it was applied, their application 
for information being constantly rejected, although it was 
declared by Mr. Biddle, when he gave up the notes of 
Webb and Noah to be put on the books of the bank, that 
he did so “ because he thought it right that every thing 
done by the bank should always be distinctly known and 
avowed.” ‘The seventh incident which Mr. B. would 
weave into this web was the circumstance of an offer of 
pecuniary aid made to the editor of the “New York Stan- 
dard,” upon certain conditions, in the same month of 
March, 1831, a few days after the passage of the famous 
resolution of the 11th of that month, and nearly cotempo- 
‘yaneously with the gencrous assistance extended to the 
editor of the Courierand Enquirer. The eighth and last 
-of these collated circumstances was, that, before the loan 
“through Burrows, the Courier and Enquirer abounded with 
‘editorial articles against the Bank of the United States; 
“after that time it abounded with like articles in favor of it. 
` With this array of dates and facts, Mr. B. would pause, and 
_submit it to the Senate and the American people to say if 
there was not a presumptive case made out against the 
Bank of the United States, which must stand for true, un- 
til it is cleared up by a full and public examination. 

Mr. B. said he drew to the close of what he had to say 
on this “head, namely, the surrender of the funds of the 
hank to its president, without limitation of time or amount, 
for the simulated preteat of defending itself against the 
assaults of the President in his message of December, 

71829. The pregnant reflections which weuld result from 


It would be observed that the arrangement for the 
$15,000 took place entirely between Mr. Burrows and 
Mr. Biddle. The exchange committee was not even pre- 
sent at the application. The whole arrangement was en- 
tered as a matter of course upon the books of the com- 
mittee, when Mr. Biddle gave in the notes which had 
been discounted; and other discounts were subsequently 
made in continuation of the same transaction, until $52,000 
were loaned, and years allowed for repaying it. Jn this 
point of view the important conclusion will present itself 
to the minds of all candid and impartial inquirers, that, in 
transferring the great business of the bank from the board 
prescribed by the charter to a subaltern committee named 
by himself, the president of the bank has, in reality, 
constituted himself sole governor of the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States; receives and entertains, in his private apart- 
ments, the application for loans which ought to be made 
at the board; makes what loans he pleases—to what 
amount he pleases~upon what security he pleases—upon 
what terms and conditions he pleases—to what persons he 
pleases—for what objects he pleases; and that the author. 
ity under which he uses this vast and irresponsible power 
is an authority without limitation as to time; and, from all 
the circumstances of its avowed origin and notorious use, 
is an authority intended to be continued until that race of 
Presidents shall be set aside who will commit the crime of 
assaulting the bank, as President Jackson did in his mes- 
sage of 1829, 

Must such a bank have the further keeping of the pub- 
lic moneys? Is it not enough that it bas so long had 
them for such incredible purposes? Is it not enough that 
it now has seven millions of the public money in its stock, 
which it wields as it pleases? Is it not enough that the 
whole amount of its notes are receivable in payment of 
the public dues, and derive a credit and circulation from 
that circumstance which enables them to traverse the con- 
tinent, and pass from hand to hand, without calling at the 
doors of the bank for any part of that ten millions of spe- 
cie which lies inactive in the vaults of the bank, while 
business men are screwed td the uttermost for the Jast 
dollar, and running from broker to broker to purchase 
money at any price, for any brief period that it can be 
obtained? Is not all this enough for such a bank, thus 
governed, without exacting the use of the future depo- 
sites for the two years it has to live? 

The approaching termination of the charter, Mr. B. 
said, was the last ef the reasons for removing the depo- 
sites which he should examine, though among the first 
assigned by the Secretary of the Treasury. That reason 
has been assailed in several different ways on this floor, 
but in each and every of these assaults a ready repulse 
awaited the assailant. It had been denied that the pre- 
sidential election was any test of public opinion upon the 
question of continuing the charter of the bank; and this 
denial had been made by the same Senator, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, [Mr-Cuay,] who exulted on the floor 
of the Senate on the issue of life and death joined be- 
tween President Jackson and the bank, at the return of 
the famous veto message in July, 1832, and who quoted 
the re-election of President Jackson as proof that the pro- 
tective system was abandoned by the people, and gave 
that as a reason for abandoning it himself. The fact was, 
that the re-election of President Jackson was full evidence 
of the sentiments of the people against the bank. It was 
also full evidence of their decision in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s often declared policy on the subject of the tarif, 
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namely, uo ‘surplus revenue; no unnecessary or uncon-|its. own limitation within. two years-of this:time; and main- 
stitutional expenditure; reduction of the revenue to the|tained that the Secretary was bound to entertain that 
wants of the Government; and incidental protection to|opinion from the circumstances which surrounded the 
essential branches of national industry... The re-election | question; and, entertaining the opinion, he was. bound 
of the President was a proof: incontrovertible of public | to act upon it, and to take it into consideration, in decid- 
sentiment on both heads, and much more decidedly pro-jing the great question of removing the deposites.:- He 
nounced in the case of the bank than in that of the tariff; | did take it into consideration, and has presented the re- 
because the: bank, under the lead of its political friends, | sults of that consideration ‘to the Senate in a statement of 


had made up an issue between ‘itself and the President, 
and fought him a pitched battle throughout the Union for 
victory or death. This-was known to every body; and 
broad denials or -special. pleading evasions were equally 
unavailable to obscure the fact, or obliterate its recollec- 
tion. Mr. B. would. assume, then, that the Secretary of 
the Treasury rested and remained upon an inattackable 
‘position, when he affirmed that the re-election of Presi- 
dent Jackson was the death-warrant of the American peo- 
“ple against. the federal bank. 
© Another-denial from the same source was to the fact 
that the present bank would not be rechartered: the 
Secretary of the Treasury held the affirmative of that 
proposition; the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] the 
negative of it. He (Mr. B.) would only say that. the peo- 
ple had decided in the: affirmative, not only. in the re- 
election of the President, but also in the election of mem- 
bers to the present House of Representatives, about one 
hundred and sixty of whom, out of two hundred and forty, 
stood before their constituents as opposed to the rechar- 
ter at the time of their election; and he would not suppose 
that it would happen in the Congress of the United States, 
as it happened in the first reformed Parliament of the 
“British empire, which assembled a year ago, that the 
large majority elected against the bank should evaporate 
out of the crucible when put to the test of fire, and leave 
‘but a small minority,—a lump of pure gold, indeed—where 
‘their shadowy forms had lately been embodied. He would 
not now anticipate such a tremendous evaporation of human 
< forms as this result would seem to imply, although the 
prodigy had just been witnessed in England, when three 
hundred pledged members against the renewed charter 
of the Bank of England suddenly dissipated into thin vapor, 
like the Genii of the Sealed Casket, in the Arabian Nights, 
disappeared from the vision, and: left but fifty: «human 


forms divine” where three hundred had but that moment 


stood. He (Mr. B.) would take things as they now stood: 
a large, and, he trusted, an immovable majority of the 
House of Representatives, were fresh fromthe people, and 
decidedly opposed to the renewed charter. He would also 
of take leave to say, that many gentlemen who stood in the 
” attitude of self-oppugnation at the granting of the present 


charter will have to appear under the double aspect of 


the same individual representation, if they go for the re- 
charter now. For ‘the ground has changed under their 
feet a second time. The reasons which enabled them to 
make war upon their old principles, and abandon their 
old grounds in 1816, have now all disappeared; not one 
of them remains; so that, in going a second time for the 
existence of a bank which ‘they once condemned, they 
will have to take a second departure from their original 
principles, and justify themselves a second time, upon a 
class of reasons standing in the exact relation of antipodes 
to those they justified upon before. 

Yu the present, therefore, Mr. B., taking things as they 
were,” must hold the affirmative that the Bank of the 
United States would not be rechartered; though he was 
free to admit that the maintenance of that opinion would 
largely depend upon: the issue of the present contest be- 
tween the Bank of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of the United States, for. the restoration of the de- 
posites. 


Dropping his own opinions, he went to the opinion of] proves it would 


the Secretary of the Treasury, expressed in his assign- 
ment of reasons, that the bank charter must expire upon 


reasons and facts, which declamation and. sarcasm have 
ventured to assail, while logic. and argument have. kept at 
a distance. 
large in that admirable state paper now under considera- 
tion, which placed him at once, or rather developed his 
true position at once, among the first statesmen of his 
day. ‘Mr. B. would barely recapitulate the heads of these 


The reasons of the Secretary are spread at 


reasons, referring for amplifications and illustrations to 
the report of the Secretary himself. 

Premising that these reasons had reference to the pri- 
mary position, that it was necessary for the bank now to 
beginto prepare for the winding up of its concerns, he 
(Mr. B.) would recall to the recollection of the Senate 
that this was the precise reason given by the bank in its 
memorial to Congress two years ago. It wanted the 
question of recharter decided, that, if denied, it might 
begin at once to.prepare for the close: of its concerns. 
Now, said Mr. B., if this reason was good four years be- 
fore the expiration of the charter, it was certainly ‘still _ 
better two years before it. Let us then see what were 
the preparations which the bank had to make to be able 
to come to a close, without a shock to the community. 
First, there was the amount of its notes in circulation, 
about 18,000,000 dollars, which would have to be with- 
drawn; and, if called in upon a sudden, and in mass, 
would leave a vacuum for some time before silver and 
gold and the larger notes of other banks would fill it up. 
It would take some time to get into circulation the 
22,000,000 of hard dollars which the bank had abstract- 
ed from the West, and of which it had itself shipped, or 
soll to others to ship, about the one-half to Europe. | In 
the next place, was the depreciation of these notes in 
the hands of the distant holders; (for, on account of.the 
wide circulation which the universal receivability-of these 
notes. in. payment of public. dues gave them, they circu- 
lated at all distances from the places of their issue;) and 
as the mass of these miscalled notes consisted of branch 
drafts, to which the penalty of twelve per cent. for non. 
payment would not attach, the bank had only to refuse 
to redeem them except at the branches where they is- 
sued, and immediately all these drafts, or unaccepted or- 
ders, as they might be more properly called, became 
practically unconvertible in the hands of the holders, on 
account of the distance of the branch where issued; 
would fall, of course, into the hands of brokers and money 
dealers; and the actual holders would have to take what 
they would give. In the third place, was the amount of 
debts due the bank, say 62,000,000 dollars. It is evident, 
if this amount of debt remained entire; to be called for in 
amass at the expiration of the charter, and that when 
18,000,000 of paper were retiring from circulation, that 
payment would be impossible; the cities of the United 
States, wherever a branch was established, might be put 
up at auction, and bid in at nominal prices, by the bank 
attorneys, for the benefit of the bank, as the city of Cin. 
cinnati was put up, sold out, and bid in, about a dozen 
years ago. 

It is evident that, with the community thus as its mer- 
cy, it would seize the opportunity to agonize the coun- 
try with suffering and distress, until their cries and pray- 
ers should extort a recharter from Congress. This ‘it 
could do; this, the scene enacting before -our eyes 
do. But by withdrawing the deposites— 
not withdrawing them, but merely ceasing to put them 
in that bank--the institution would. be put under the 
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necessity of commencing a gradual reduction of her busi- 
ness; a necessity for gradual reduction which she has 
made the pretext for a rapid and excessive one, for pro- 
ducing much real and greatly exaggerated distress in 
the principal commercial cities; and from which results 
the conviction upon every candid mind, that, if the mere 
cessation. to receive the deposites hereafter, for the two 
years the charter has to run, could either afford the bank 
a pretext or lay it under a necessity for curtailing: its 
debts, and oppressing the community as it has done, how 
much more excessive and intolerable must that curtail- 
ment and oppression have been, if left to the last moment 
of the existence of the institution! 

Mr. B. said he had now finished the view which he pro- 
posed to take of the reasons assigned by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the removal of the public deposites. “He 
trusted that the facts and reasons which he had brought 
to. bear upon the question, in addition to the intrinsic 
weight and palpable force of the Secretary’s reasoning, 
were sufficient to show that the reasons assigned by him 
were sufficient to justify the act that he had done; at all 
events, that they ought not to be condemned as insufficient, 
without a rigorous investigation into their truth. This 
investigation was what he demanded; he did not want a 
verdict, either for or against the bank, without a trial. 
He believed that all those opposed to the bank were in 
favor of investigation, He considered the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as being the grand inquest of the nation, the 
appropriate branch of the Legislature for originating ac- 
cusations, and particularly charged with the moneyed 
concerns of the people, to be the proper place for inves- 
tigating the truth of the charges against the institution. 
He would prefer that the whole matter should be left in 
that House, which was now fully occupied with the 
subject; but the control of this subject was in the hands 
of the friends of the bank, and, if they would prosecute it 
„here, he must demand inyestigation into the truth of the 
Secretary’s reasons before they were condemned. 

Mr. B. concluded with moving to strike out the second 
resolution, and insert ‘* ‘That Nicholas Biddle, president of 
the bank of the United States, and —— be summoned to 
appear at the bar of the Senate on the day of s 
then and there to be examined on oath, touching the causes 
of the late large curtailment of debts due to the Bank of 
the United States, and the manner of conducting the said 
curtailment; also, to be then and there examined touching 
the application of the moneys of the bank to electioneer- 
ing and political objects.” 


Furpay, JANUARY 3. 
TRADE WITH THE WEST INDIES. 

The following resolution, offered yesterday by Mr. 
Srrtacur, was taken up for consideration. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
rected to communicate to the Senate, so far as the docu- 
ments and returns received will permit, the amount of 
trade between the United States and the British North 
American colonies, the British West Indies, the Danish 
West Indies, and the Swedish West Indies, since the 
50th day of September, 1832, distinguishing the amount 
of American, British, and other foreign tonnage, which 
has entered and departed to and from those places re- 
spectively, or the United States generally. Also; the 
amount of imports and exports of American and foreign 
produce, distinguishing between the same. 

Mr. SPRAGUE said that his object in offering this 
resolution was to obtain an official statement of the pre- 
sent condition of the trade with the British colonies, insular 
or continental, lying in this hemisphere. This was con- 
sidered a subject of deep interest some years ago, and he 
was persuaded it had lost none of its intrinsic importance. 
lt was known that this subject had-been a matter of con- 


troversy between the United States and Great Britain 
from the existence of the Government up to the year 
1830, when the celebrated “arrangement,” as it had been 
denominated, was made of the colonial trade. It was 
strictly a question of navigation, affecting the carrying 
trade of the United States. The whole matter of contro- 
versy was, whether the United States should have an equal 
and fair participation in the carrying its own produce from 
this country to the ports for which it was ultimately des. 
tined, or whether an undue advantage should be given to 
Great Britain. Up to the year 1830, from the superiority 
of the American navigators, and the natural advantages 
which their country possessed from position in relation to 
that trade, the United States had had nine-tenths of the 
carrying trade existing between it and the British colonial 
possessions. ‘The amount of British tonnage did not equal 
one-tenth of the American up to the period he had men- 
tioned. How far it had been increased since the arrange- 
ment of the carrying trade in 1830 would be seen by the 
public documents. . During the first year after this ar- 
rangement, the British tonnage in the direct trade to the 
West Indies arose to ninety-six per cent., and to the North 
American colonies exceeded the American; for every 100 
tons of American there were 110 tons of British; and in 
the succeeding year, ending September S0, 1832, the 
trade seems to have been still more diverted in the circui- 
tous route through the, northern colonies in British bot- 
toms. The tonnage which departed from the United States 
was, in the direct trade, 66,769 American, and 19,357 
foreign; while to the North American colonies on our 
borders there were 66,056 American, and 146,292 for- 
eign—-the foreign more than doubling the American. 

The whole amount of tonnage which cleared from the 
United States for the British West Indies and British 
American colonies both during the year ending Septem- 
ber, 1832, was 132,825 American, and, 165,649 foreign. 
Thus the foreign tonnage, which, prior to the arrange- 
ment, was less than one-tenth, has, under and by virtue of 
that diplomatic arrangement, actually exceeded the Ame- 
rican! Such were the facts disclosed by the documents 
heretofore communicated, a tabular statement from which 
he then held in his hand, well worthy the attention of the 
Senate; and he wished, by means of the resolution which 
he had offered, to ascertain the state of the trade to the 
most recent date. 


Statement of tonnage employed in the trade with the British 
West Indies and British North American colonies, before 
and since the West India arrangement. 

BEFORE THE ARNANGEMENT. 

Average of American and foreign tonnage for ten years, 
from 1821 to 1830, inclusive; with the proportion whick 
the foreign bears to the American. 

Proportion Foreign 


Am. Foreign. bears to Am. 
British West Indies, 50,078 4,043 8 per cent. 
British Am. Colonies, 77,492 7,467 9 6-10 « 
SINCE THE ARRANGEMENT. 
1831. 
cae 

British West Indies, 36,440 16,937 46 7-10 #6 
British Am. Colonies, 77,737 85,916 110 5-10 « 

1832. Tonnage departed from the United States. 
British West Indies, 66,769 19,357 28 9-10 «s 
British Am. Colonies, 66,056 146,292 221 4-10 « 


The resolution was then adopted. 


REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 


The Senate resumed this subject, and Mr. BENTON 
continued his speech (as given above) until the usual hour 
of adjournment; when he yielded the floor, and 

The Senate adjourned to Monday. 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 6. 


After disposing of some morning business, the Senate 
resumed the subject of the.deposites, and Mr. BENTON 


"Mr. SOUTHARD, who was entitled to the floor, rose 
and said that he had come prepared to express the views 
which: had ‘aided himin making up his decision as to his 


continued his speech, (as given above,) until the hour of| Own vote, but anamendment had been introduced to which 


adjournment, without concluding’. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 7. 
»MEMORIALS RESPECTING THE. DEPOSITES. 


Mr. WRIGHT presented the memorial of the Board of 
Trade of the city of New York, on the subject of the pe- 
cuniary distress of the country, and the removal of the de- 
posites, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

On this reference being made, 

Mr. WEBSTER rose and said that several papers of a 
similar character had been referred already to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. “Among others, the honorable Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (not now in his place) had present- 
ed to the Senate ‘memorials from several banks in the city 
of Philadelphia, and other parts of Pennsylvania, ascribing 
the present distress (for no milder name could be given 
to it) in the commercial community to the removal of 
‘the public deposites.: “Undoubtedly this subject could not 
have entirely escaped the Committee on Finance. Inad- 
dition to these papers, thus referred to the committee in 
relation to this matter, it was notorious, and was, at this 

‘moment, meeting so much attention in every part of the 
country, that the Senate could not suppose the committee 
had overlooked it. But he (Mr. W.) would take occasion 
to say that the committee could not, with any great pro- 
priety, submit their sentiments to the Senate and the coun- 
try, until they should be officially in possession of the let- 
ter of the Secretary, giving his reasons for the course he 
had thought proper to pursue relative to the deposites. 

At an earlier day he should have made a motion to refer 
‘that paper to the Committee on Finance, but from the 
great unwillingness he felt to deprive gentlemen, on all 
sides of the House, of an opportunity of addressing to the 
Senate such views as they might wish to submit. 

He (Mr. W.) rose merely to say that, as early as he 
could, with the decorum and respect which he felt for 
gentlemen’ on all sides of the Senate, with. that perfect 
“disposition which he entertained to ‘accord’ to’ every gen- 
tleman a fair and full opportunity of delivering his senti- 
ments on such an interesting occasion, he would move 
that the report of the Secretary be committed to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. If that course should be taken, the 

«subject would be properly brought before that committee, 


“could be brought before the Senate, and the results of its 


deliberations presented to the Senate, with no unneces. 
sary delay. 
PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 
The Senate resumed this subject, and Mr. BENTON 
concluded his speech, (as given above, ) when, 
On motion of Mr. SOUTHARD, the Senate adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8. 
FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 


Mr. WEBSTER, from the Select Committee on French 
Spoliations, reported the bill referred to that committee, 
with sundry amendments, which were read. 

Mr. W. then said that, as it was important that this sub- 
‘ject:should be discussed at as early a period of the session 
as possible; ‘he should now, in compliance with the opinion 
of the committee, move to postpone the consideration of 
the bill till Wednesday, the 5th of February, and to make 
it the special order for that day. 

The motion was agreed to. 

REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 
The Senate having resumed the consideration of the reso- 


lutions of Mr. Cray on this subject, together with the 
amendments moved thereto by Mr. BENTON, 


he did not design to apply any of his observations. -Ac- 
cording to all ‘parliamentary usage, while this amendment 
was pending, ‘he:was bound to.address himself to it. It 
was, therefore, his wish that the question should be at once 
taken on the amendment, and that, until that was done, he 
might reserve what he had to say. He hoped the ques- 
tion would at once be taken on-the.amendment, and-he 
desired that it should be taken by yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. : : 

Mr. FORSYTH said that the question had come on him 
unexpectedly. The mover of the amendment (Mr. BEN- 
ToN] was not. present, and he would therefore move to 
lay the whole subject on the table. : 

The motion was lost. ; 

Mr. GRUNDY said he was not disposed to vote for the 
resolutions in the form in which they were offered, but 
he wished the Senator from Missouri to be present. He 
thought the suggestion of the gentleman from New Jersey 
as to the disposal of the amendment a proper one, and 
wished that a delay of a few minutes might take place 
until the Senator from Missouri couldbe sent for. “He 
had no desire to say a single word on ‘the subject. °° 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, considered the suggestion of 
the gentleman from New Jersey as incorrect, and that the 
whole subject was now as completely open for discussion 
as if the amendment were withdrawn. i 

Mr. POINDEXTER wished to make one remark. ‘The 
subject which bad been discussed, and the resolutions of 
the Senator from Kentucky, grew out of the report. of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and related to the removal of 
the deposites. The amendment which had been pre- 
sented by the Senator from Missouri had no relevance 
whatever to that question. It was entirely a distinct 
proposition, which the Senator from Missouri might pre- 
sent in a different form; when, if he desired the testimo- 
ny of the president of the United States Bank, or any 
other testimony, he could submit a proposal for a commit- 
tee of the Senate, before which it might be obtained upon 
oath, But now, while the reasons of the Secretary were 
under discussion, the Senator from Missouri had closed a 
four days’ speech, by making a proposition which was 
absurd, and had no possible connexion with the subject. 
Therefore he thought that the Senator from New Jersey 
was correct in drawing a line between the amendment 
and the resolutions of the Senator from Kentucky. He 
hoped that the question would be at once taken on the 
amendment, to which, in another view, he objected, as 
placing the Senate in the position of a grand jury putting 
an individual on his trial. : 

Mr. FORSYTA repeated that he could not have anti- 
cipated that the question would have been taken: this 
morning. He had come to the Senate expecting to hear 
the remarks of the gentleman from New Jerseys and he 
was not himself prepared to vote on the amendment. -He 
had no objection, however, that the question should “be 
taken, but he desired to see every member in his seat, 
especially as the amendment had been so severely, and, 
as he thought, so unjustly assailed by the Senator from 
Mississippi. He thought that the amendment had a refer- 
ence to the subject under discussion, and referred. the 
Senate to the reasons assigned for the removal of. the de- 
posites, by the Secretary of the Treasury, among which 
are the enormous curtailments of the issues of the bank, 
and the application of its funds to electioneering purposes: 
Now, the amendment had reference to both these points. 
He was not quite satisfied that the course of the Senator 
from Missouri was the correct one; but assuredly. the 
amendment had reference to the subject, and did not-de- 
serve the epithets used by the gentleman from Mississippi. 
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He was not disposed to take the reasons of the Secretary 
on one hand, or the argument of the bank on the other, 
without further investigation; but he wished that exami- 
nation to be by a committee of the Senate. 

{Here Mr. BENTON came in.] P : 

Mr. KANE moved a division of the question, so that it 
be first taken on striking out Mr. Crar’s second reso- 
lution. 

The CHAIR decided the motion to be out of order. 

The question was then taken on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of Mr. Bexrox, and decided in the negative, as 
follows: . 

YVEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Grundy, Hill, Kane, 
Linn, Morris, Shepley, Tallmadge, Tipton, White, 
Wright--12. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Black, Calhoun, Cham- 
bers, Clay, Ewing, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, 
Kent, King, of Alabama, King, of Georgia, Knight, 
McKean, Mangum, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Porter, 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, Robinson, Silsbee, 
Smith, Southard, Sprague, Swift, Tomlinson, Waggaman, 
Webster, Wilkins—34. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SOUTHARD then rose and said: The amendment 
offered by the Senator from Missouri having been removed 
out of the way by the vote of the Senate, the debate re- 
turns upon the reasons of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the resolutions offered by the Senator from Kentucky; 
and these present subjects of the first magnitude for the 
grave consideration of Congress. f 

For sixteen years, said Mr. S., the money belonging to 
the Union has been kept in a position selected by Con- 
gress, under the authority of law—in a depository suited 
to its safety, to the convenience of the Government, and 
the interests of the people. Within three or four months 
past this money has been removed and distributed among 
twenty or thirty State banks, in positions not selected by 
Congress, nor under its control, without consulting the 
representatives of the people, and in violation of their re- 
cently expressed opinion. The place of its former de- 
posite was created for the express purpose, by the legis- 
lative power of the country; the places of its present de- 
posite were not created by Congress, nor are they under 
its control, but chosen according to the discretion of an 
executive officer. The order for the change was given 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, ander and by virtue of 
a construction of his powers and authority as Secretary; 
and it operates not only on the money now in the trea- 
sury, but on all which may hereafter be acquired, 

We have not, therefore, before us mere questions re- 

arding the temporary possession of office. We are not 
to deliberate and decide upon the policy of sustaining this 
or that man, nor whether it is wise to recharter a bank, 
nor how we shall settle a dispute between an individual 
President of the United States and his advisers on the one 
part, and a moneyed corporation on the other. The 
questions rise higher; they affect the management and 
control of the whole treasure of the Union, and the con- 
struction which is, now and hereafter, to be put upon 
delegated. powers, under the fundamental and written 
jaws of the land. Our decision, in its consequences, will 
be felt when present: party conflicts shall be over; when 
aspirants for place and placemen shall have passed by and 
been forgotten; and they demand, at our hands, all the 
calmness of deliberation which the exciting circumstances 
in which we find ourselves will admit. 

The Secretary, in compliance with the command of law, 
has submitted his reasons for the acts which he has per- 
formed; and the Senate, as a part of Congress, is called 
upon either to approve or condemn both the acts them- 
selves, and the reasons which are offered for their justifi- 
cation. We are, therefore, required to examine— 

i. The acts which have been done. 


2. The principles avowed as the authority for these 
acts; and 

3. The reasons assigned as rendering them necessary 
and proper at the time. 

1. The Secretary of the Treasury has ordered the 
debtors of the Government, and the inferior officers under 
the control of his department, to deposite the public mo- 
ney which may now be or may come hereafter into their 
hands, from the various sources of revenue, in more than 
twenty State banks, created by several of the States, and 
holding their corporate powers and authorities under 
State legislation. This order must, in its nature, be pro- 
spective, and relate not only to the money now in the pub- 
lic treasury, but to all that which shall be acquired by 
the Government and people of the Union. 

The terms on which it is to be received and kept, and 
by which it is to be secured, are found in the agreements 
entered into between the Secretary and the several 
banks—copies of two or three of which are”appended to 
his report, and found in pages 36, 37, and 40. And as 
Congress has not authority over these banks, and this 
agreement is the security provided for the public money, 
its various items require examination. We must look into 
the agreement, or we cannot understand the nature and 
effect of the conduct of the Secretary, nor the situation in 
which the money now is. 

By the first item, each bank agrees ‘‘to receive and 
enter to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States 
all sums of money offered to be deposited on account of 
the United States, whether offered in gold or silver coin, 
in notes of any bank which are convertible into coin in 
its immediate vicinity, or in notes of any bank which it is, 
for the time being, in the habit of receiving!” 

It is apparent, therefore, that they have agreed to re- 
ceive money on account of the United States only, and 
not such money as, being in the hands of officers or dis- 
bursing agents, may be deposited under the provisions of 
the law of 3d March, 1809. If the latter shall be ordered 
to be placed in them, the agreement affords no protection 
toit. The extent of the agreement deserves attention, as 
it will be found that the Secretary has ordered money to 
be deposited there which is not embraced in this condi- 
tion. The money, also, which they are bound to receive, 
is not of the notes ofall the selected banks, nor of any of 
them, unless they are convertible into coin in their imme- 
diate vicinity, or be such as they are in the habit of re- 
ceiving at the time it is offered; in other words, such as 
they may choose. Notes of selected banks in Virginia, or 
elsewhere, offered in payment of a debt in New York, 
they are under no obligation to receive, and must, of ne- 
cessity, generally refuse for their own safety. 

The second item provides that ‘if the deposites shall 
exceed one-half of the capital stock of the bank actually 
paid in, collateral security, satisfactory to the Secretary, 
shall be given for its safe keeping and faithful disburse- 
ment,” with a proviso that the Secretary may demand col- 
lateral security when the deposites do not exceed one-half 
of the capital. There is, then, no present security for 
the public money but the solvency of the banks. It has 
been placed in banks selected by the Secretary, without 
taking other security; and whether there is any to be 
given hereafter depends on the will—of whom? Of the 
Congress of the United States? Of the constitutional 
guardians of the public purse? No; but on the will of 
the Secretary of the Treasury alone. And what is the 
value of that security, which results from the present con- 
dition and the charters of these banks? It can only be 
commensurate with the powers of their charters and the 
soundness of their condition. Do Senators know its va- 
luce? Has the Secretary deigned to inform us? Did he 
himself know it when he acted? Are Senators informed 
whether there be not restrictive clauses which forbid the 
agreement on their part? Did the Secretary know it? 
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He affirms that they are banks of undoubted credit, but 
without an examination of their charters; and, with re- 
gard.to some of them, without the possibility of his ac- 


A comparison of dates, which are before the Senate, justi- 
fies this declaration. That these banks were not altogether 
strong and. safe, is apparent from bis declaration that, 
within a short period, . ‘‘so far from being. able to relieve 
the community, they found themselves under the neces- 
sity of providing for their own  safety.”—(p. 9.) And, 
within a few days, the stockholders of one of them have 
rejected the deposites; and we are told that one ground 
of their decision was, that they were incompetent, by 
their charter, to ‘fulfil the conditions of the agreement; 
the others rested on the odious nature of the terms of the 
agreement itself, ; 

By the fourth item the bank agrees to pay warrants and 
drafts, and to transfer the public money without charge, 
‘but the Secretary shall give reasonable notice of the 
time when such transfer shall be required.” What is 
reasonable notice of the time when a transfer will be 
wanted? Who is to. be the judge on this point? Suppose 
a transfer is directed from New York to New Orleans in 
five days, or in fifty; will it be deemed reasonable?” 
The bank may say it is not, and there may bea failure to 
meet the wants of the Government, without apparent vio- 
lation of the contract. ‘There is no escape from this con- 
clusion, but by regarding the whole discretion on this sub- 
ject as within the will of the Secretary; and this would 
place the banks at his mercy, and under his unrestricted 
dominion. ' 


The fifth item requires of the banks the performance of 


all the ‘‘services now performed by the Bank of the 
United States, or which may be lawfully required of it, 
in the vicinity of said contracting bank.” They are to 


“render these services in their vicinity, and not elsewhere:' 


Thus has the Secretary made aù entire surrender of all 
the advantages which the Congress of the United States, 
acting in their high legislative capacity, had declared that 
the Government should possess, except such as may be 
performed in the immediate neighborhood of these fa- 
vored banks. Piste 
> In the sixth item, taken in connexion with the third, 
‘there is another provision which strikes me as improper 
and dangerous. ‘They authorize weekly returns from the 
banks, of their entire condition, to the Secretary and 
Treasurer; the submission of all their books and transac- 
tions to a critical examination by the Secretary, or any 
agent duly authorized by him, whenever he shall re- 
quire it; and the appointment by him of one or more 
agents to examine and report to him, the banks paying 
“fan equitable proportion of his or their expenses and 
compensation, according to such apportionment as may 
be made by the Secretary.” 

There is no restriction as to the nature and extent of 
the cxamination into their books and transactions, except 
the ‘current accounts of individuals, or, as far as is ad- 
missible without a violation of their charters.”  'Transac- 
tions of all kinds, of every character, are examinable by 
The restriction, as to current ac- 
counts of individuals, is useless, and worse than useless, if 
the reasonings of the Secretary, in the 14th page of his 
-Yeport, be correct. He there spurns the objection which 
relates.to -private accounts, and argues that these may be 
the very grounds on which action against the Bank of the 
United States is to.be justified. Besides, what is the re- 
striction resulting from their charters? It is not known; 
those charters were not before the Secretary, and are not 
before us. $ 

In the appointment of agents there is no limit, either as 
to numbers or compensation, but the will of the Secreta- 
ry. One thousand, or five thousand dollars, may be given 
for the services of each. And report, at this moment, 
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assigns. a large compensation to one designated agent, 
whose name creates no feeling of confidence in the purity 
with which his trust will be discharged. ; 

Thus is'this most. important power, this unlimited con- 
trol, assumed by the Secretary. The consequences of 
such provisions need scarcely be exhibited before the 
Senate. The last item authorizes the Secretary to dis- 
charge the banks ‘* whenever, in his opinion, the public 
interest may require it;”_ whenever whim, caprice, party 
policy, the executive order, may. demand it.. ‘This is the 
tenure by which the selected fiscal agents of the Govern- 
ment hold their offices! these the terms on which ‘they 
are to discharge their duly to the public! — aS 

In presenting this agreement the Secretary has neg- 
lected to tellus when it was executed with much the 
greater number of the banks. The dates of only. three 
or four of tbe contracts are here. When he was about 
to present himself before Congress, with his reasons for 
the removal of the public money, was it fair to make this 
omission? One of these reasons is the curtailment of 
issues by the Bank of the United States, at a specific 
period. The dates of these contracts, and the action of 
the department in relation to them, were necessary in 
forming a just estimate of the conduct of the bank in this 
particular; and yet the Secretary conceals this important 
information, which must have had a direct effect upon the 
action of the bank. 

To my apprehension it is apparent that, in ordering the 
deposites of the public money to be thereafter made in 
these State banks, the Secretary has been grossly negli- 
gent of his duty. He had not made the necessary im- 
quiries; he acted without the proper information; and we 
are now called upon to justify his conduct, when it affects 
the whole treasure of the nation, and puts it in jeopardy. 
Between the 18th, when the decision was made—the 20th, 
when the notice was given in the Globe—the 26th, when 
the order issued—there was not time for obtaining the in- 
formation, and forming the contracts. Nor was one of 
them made before the order was given. No financier, 
however skilful and prompt, could have made the in- 
quiries, and executed the instruments, which the interests 
of the whole people demanded on the occasion... "There 
can be- no relief to the: Secretary from the fact that an 
agent had previously been appointed. OF that agency, 
and its effects, I shall be disposed to speak hereafter. 
His appointment could have been made only about the 
last of July, or first of August, but a few days before the 
order was given; time enough, perhaps, to inquire about 
some of the banks ina few of the commercial cities; but 
as to all the rest, from Maine to Louisiana, he had no op- 
portunity to examine into their condition and their char- 
ters; and if he had, the Secretary, under the circum- 
stances, could only have acted under his dictation and 
instructions, asagent of the agent. When the Secretary 
affirms their undoubted credit, I mean not to impeach or 
call it in question; but t am not willing to rely on the 
mere assertion of such a fact, when involving the ‘most 
important consequences to the country. If he has acted 
as he scems to have done, he has been guilty of a gross 
dereliction of duty. He has made his selection, entered 
into his contracts; without proper caution; and then, in 
violation of law, taken money from the treasury, to enable 
the other party to maintain its solvency, and perform its 
part of the agreement. Resort to illegal means to main- 
tain the ability of the banks is a strange evidence of their 
competency to discharge the duties assigned to them. 

There is another cause of deep dissatisfaction witli this 
act. Where is the authority of the Secretary to. make 
this great contract, in which millions are concerned? If 
‘he had no legal right to make it, the contract is void; and 
'your security, such as it purports to be, is gone; and 
‘every thing in relation to the safety of the püblic money 
;rests on the honor and honesty of the receiving banks. I 
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am willing to trust them as far, perhaps, as others. But 
this is not the kind of security which the laws demand. 
If the Secretary had the authority, whence is it derived? 
Where is the Jaw that confers it? I can find none. The 

6th section of the act of Ist May, 1820, (3 Sto. 1777,) 

directs that ‘* no contract shall thereafter be made by the 
Secretary of State, or of the Treasury, or of the Depart- 

ment of War, or of the Navy, except under a law author- 
izing the same, or under an appropriation adequate to its 

fulfilment;” and excepting, also, for the subsistence and 
clothing of the army and navy, and by the quartermaster’s 
department, which may be made by the Secretaries of 
those departments. Was this contract, then, authorized 
by a previous law? or is that difficulty to be overcome by 
the argument of the Secretary, that he was authorized to 
remove the deposites; and that ‘the power to remove 
necessarily draws after it the power to select the places 
where the public money shall be deposited?” This is a 
non sequitur in itself, and does not go far enough for his 
justification, The power to direct the deposites to be 
removed does not necessarily draw after it the selection 
of the places in which, and the terms upon which, it 
shall be kept. Unless Congress have conferred both 
powers on the same individual, they do not exist. The 
Secretary, like every other officer, is but the agent of the 
Jaw—to act by the law, and not without law. The duty 
of deciding upon the propriety of a measure may be im- 
posed on one officer, and its execution be intrusted to 
another; one may be required to decide when money 
shall be removed, while the responsibility for its safe 
keeping rests upon another. This is the case in numerous 
instances, and in all the departments. Itis especially so 
in regard to the finances. The law establishing the Trea- 
sury Department gives to the Secretary the general duty 
of arrangement and direction, but creates other officers 
for execution. An exhibition of their relative duties will 
be required in the course of my remarks; for the present, 
it is sufficicnt to state that the ‘Treasurer, and uot the 
Secretary, is the officer bound to receive and keep the 

money, wherever the place of safe keeping is not cx- 
pressly prescribed by Congress. He, and not the Secre- 
tary, is to decide in what particular places it shall be kept, 
and the conditions and contracts under which it shall be 
kept. The argument of the Sccretary, that he must 
select the places, is not only inconclusive, but, if true, it 
does not go to the extent necessary for his justification. 
Te must not only have the right. to designate the places, 
but he must have the right to make the contracts by which 
the money is to be kept. Believing that he has no such 
power, I cannot but regard his act as a direct and open 
violation of the law of the land. He was in too much 
haste to execute his purposes before the meeting of Con- 
gress, to permit him to do what his duty demanded that 

he should do, and in that baste assumed powers never 
granted, and has put your whole treasury at hazard. 

You bave no law nor any valid contract by which it is 

secured, 

‘The extent of power and influence which this act draws 

to the Secretary, and through him to the Executive, upon 

his. avowed. principles, is enormous, dangerous to the 
intereste of the people. and the liberties of the country. 

It places all the selected banks, and through them many 

other State institutions, at the mercy of the Secretary of 

the Treasury. He may, at will, require security for the 

public money, or he may require none. He may require 

“the payment of heavy expenses, and compensation for 
his agencies, and fasten them on whom he chooses. He 

may decide, at pleasure, which of them must transfer 

money from one extreme of the Union to another, and 

when and where they shall transfer it—acts which they 

may, and probably will, be incompetent to perform; and 

he may discharge them, without warning, from the ser- 

vice of the- Government. All this he may do for causes 


entirely unconnected with the business of the treasury, 
and in no way concerning the public interest. There is 
no responsibility upon him; they have no means of re- 
sistance. And his power of favoritism, in the deposite of 
money, distribution of duties, and compensation, is as un- 
limited as his power of injury and injustice; and he has 
every possible temptation to its exercise for the worst of 
purposes. Subservience to his will will become the ready 
and sure road to benefits. Sir, the very act is calculated 
to create an army of servile sycophants and supporters. 
Whether it will produce that result is yet to be shown. 
The promptness with which the representatives of some 
of the banks have volunteered their defence of him, and 
the manner in which his favor was received by at least one, 
give no very auspicious augury as to the result, but too 
clearly indicate the effect upon their dispositions. The 
Secretary was very promptly informed of * the high sense 
entertained by the directors of one of the banks of the 
honor conferred upon it by so distinguished a mark of his 
confidence,” (p.37)—a quick stooping to degradation. 

This state of things is prescribed, not by the Legislature, 
but by a Secretary, and is not dependent upon and regu- 
lated by law, but by his discretion. And the man who 
presumes thus to act tells Congress that bis acts are under 
the control of the President. He says, in effect, “I have 
no official will; the President may order me as he pleases; 
the whole is at the command of the President.” If 
there has been a larger or more dangerous stretch of ex- 
ecutive power and influence, Ihave not discovered it, 
If Senators are prepared to meet the consequences of such 
an assumption, they have but to approve the reasons of the 
Secretary. The day is not long passed by when it would 
have met the deep toned execrations of the present sup- 
porters of executive infallibility. 

The law which created the bank, which directed where 
and how the public treasure was to be kept, and what 
was tobe done, did not so regulate this subject. The 
intercourse between the Government and the bank, in re- 
lation to the public money, was fixed and authorized by 
law. The acts directed to be done, or omitted, were, 
under it, matters of legal right, not of executive favor. 
The law was paramount and triumphant. There was no 
temptation to favoritism or corruption. But, under the 
recent innovation, while such unlimited powers are exer- 
cised by the Secretary and the Executive, there must be 
favoritism and corruption. Ihave no faith to bestow on 
the purity of individual virtue, acting without Jaw, in the 
midst of such temptations. Much less can I approve of 
conduct in a Secretary so violative of all law, and leading 
so directly to encroachments which are dangerous to the 
liberties which we enjoy. 

Mr. President, another act of the Secretary, m con- 
nexion with the removal of the deposites, and in pursu- 
ance of the same purposcs and objects, is the order to 
public officers and agents, who are in possession of pub- 
lic money, under bonds for its faithful disbursement and 
safe kceping, to place it in the banks designated by him. 
In a communication to the President of the 5th of Octo- 
ber, 1853, page 40, the Secretary states, that “he has 
designated certain local banks,” but without naming them 
in certain cities, ‘as depositories of the public money,” 
and that ‘arrangements are in progress to make a similar 
change throughout the United States” that « public mo- 
ney, when placed at the disposition of a public officer, in 
order to be applied to the public service, remains the mo- 
ney of the United States while it continues in the hands 
of the disbursing agent, and is, consequently, subject to 
the control of the Secretary of the Treasury, as to the place 
of its deposite.” And he thereupon proposes that all such 
money shall be deposited in one of the banks having the 
deposites of the public money, if there be any such bank 
at the.place of disbursement, and the nature of the dis- 
bursement will permit. The proposition was approved 
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on the same day, and a circular addressed to the other 
departments-for their direction. 
-Whence does the Secretary. draw his belief, that mo- 
ney in the hands of an agent, for which that agent has 
¿given bond and :security, and for the disbursement and 
safe keeping of which he is accountable, is public money 
which he has aright to control, and take the responsibility 
for it away from the agent? Where did he obtain this 
authority? Ts it in virtue of his high office? He has, by 
“this order, placed all the disbursing officers under the 
veontrel and check—not of the Treasurer—not of the 
Comptroller or Auditor—not of the whole Treasury De- 
partment—but of himself and the President alone. He 
has also thrown the hazard of loss on the Government. 
If the disbursing officers obey the order, and the money 
> shall be Jost, the loss must fall upon the treasury, or gross 
and shameful injustice be done to them and their sureties. 
< Suppose a case—and it may be fact and history more than 
supposition—‘hat there are several large disbursing ofi- 
cers in Washington, who have kept their money in the 
Patriotic Bank, and they have been compelled to-transfer 
-itto the Bank of the. Metropolis, and it should be lost, 
seither in whole or in part, by the failure or depreciation 
of the latter; what must be the consequence? The re- 
-tease of the officers to the extent of the failure. No 
honest Government would compel them or their sureties 
to suffer: it must fall on the treasury. They are not 
left to judge of their own interests and responsibility, but 
„required to place their money ina bank which the law did 
not create for that purpose, and which the law docs not 
control for that purpose. Nor bas the Secretary bound 
these banks, by his agreement, to receive or take care of 
this money. It is neither ‘entered to the credit of the 
n Treasurer,” nor “deposited on account of the United 
States,” —-(p. 39.) He has looked neither to the responsi- 
bility of the bank nor the agents. Ts there not, then, ab- 
surdity, illegality, if not gross oppression, in the act? He 
¡seems to have no limit to assumed power over the public 
treasure, and no guide but the disposition to pour every 
thing into the lap of the favored banks. 
° But he here also seems to have violated. positive Jaw. 
_ By the fourth section of the act of the $d March, 1809, 
paymasters, pursers, and other agents, are directed, when 
-practicable, to. keep the money in their hands, ‘‘in some 
incorporated bank, to be designated for the purpose by 
the President of the United States,” &c. The President 
alone has the power of designation, and they are to obey 
his order, and his ouly, when he shall give one. Here 
the Secretary declares that he himself had designated 
some banks, and it is not known whether the President 
was even informed which they were, and that he was pro- 
ceeding to select others; and the order is that the agents 
shall make their deposites in such as he had selected, and 
in whichsoever he might select. It was an order to place 
their money wherever the Secretary might please, and to 
change it when he pleased. 
the duty of the President, under the law? He may per- 
form his duty through the instrumentality of his subordi- 
nates in the departments; but if he is commanded to do 
-anact, does he obey the law when he authorizes a subor- 
dinate to do as he pleases; approves what he has done, 
without knowing what it is; and sanctions, beforehand, 
whatever he may do in relation to it? Is there no longer 
any authority in law? Is every thing swallowed up in 
executive discretion? - I admit, sir, that this and a hundred 
other laws in our statute book are folly and arrant non- 
sense, if the doctrine recently contended for be true— 
that the President, in virtue of his-authority to’ see the 
-laws executed, has a right to look to all cases of discre- 
tion in executive officers, to command them to obey his 
will, and to dismiss them if they do not obey it... He might 
as well, under that doctrine, and without the aid of law, 
not unly order agents where and how to keep their money, 


Was this a performance of 


-but when and how to obey the orders of a Secretary in 
regard to it, and discharge them for neglect. 
doctrine is unsound. 


But that 
It is the essence of despotism; the 
substitution of a single will in placè of the will of the 
whole; and whenever it-shall he approved by the Ameri- 


can‘people, they will be slaves, who may sing pxans to 
their despot over their chains, but they will not thereby 
render them less strong, nor, in. the end, less galling. 


Bat, Mr. President, the Secretary has not been satisfied 
with his orders for the disposition of the future revenue 


of the nation; but he has drawn money out of the trea- 
sury, and used it without regard to legal. provisions. 


He 
has given drafts, not signed by the Comptroller of.the 
Treasury, to the Union Bank of Maryland, fortwo or 


three hundred thousand dollars; one to the Girard ‘Bank 


for half a million; another to the Bank of America; another 
to the Manhattan Banks and another to the Mechanics’ 
Bank; each for the same sum, amounting, in all, to more 
than two millions of dollars. How much more may be in 
the same situation we are notinformed. Senators will find 
in the appendix to the pamphlet on their table (pages 43, 
44, and 45) a correspondence explanatory of this matter. 
When these drafts were made and issued we do not pre- 
cisely know. The Secretary, in his ‘< reasons,” did not 
condescend to inform us respecting them. ‘He concealed 
the facts. I considered it, when his reasons were read to 
the Senate, and I saw the correspondence of the Treasurer 
and cashier—I consider it now—asa disingenuous conceal- 
ment of an important fact, not merely useful, but indis- 
pensable, in forming an opinion in regard to his conduct. 
He gave orders to draw more than two millions of dollars 
out of the treasury, and yct does not inform Congress 
that he had so done. He plays a game of hazard with 
your money, and does not think it of sufficient importance 
to apprize you of it, or recollect that respect for you and 
your control over the treasury demand an explanation. 
We have, however, learned, without the aid of the Secre- 
tary, from another source, that these drafts were made, 
or at least some of them, and in the hands of the cashiers, 
about a month before the 5th November last. As to their 
character, we are informed, not through the Secretary, 
but by the letters of the Treasurer of the United. States 
to the cashier of the Bank of the United States, that 
“they were not of the usual kind; they were issued by 
directicn of the Secretary of the Treasury, to be used in 
the event of certain contingencies; upon failure of which 
they were to be returned to the treasury, and cancelled.” 

And, in the recent report of the Secretary, of the 30th 
December, in answer to a call made upon him, which has 
been read, but which, being in the hands of the printer, 
we have had no opportunity of examining, it is stated 
that **he has transferred money, in some instances, from 
the Bank of the United States to the selected banks, in 
order to enable them to defend the community against the 
unwarrantable attempts of the Rank of the United States 
to produce a state of general embarrassment and distress.” 

They were then drafts, signed: by the Secretary. and 
Treasurer,-for the money legally deposited-in the Bank of 
the United States, to the amount of two millions three 
hundred. thousand dollars, placed in the hands of the 
cashiers of several banks, to be used by them, if they saw 
fit. They were to be used on certain contingencies. 
What contingencies? They were not explained to us. 
Who was to judge of those contingencies—the Secretary? 
No; the banks. What security bad the Secretary that 
they: should not be misused? None. They were in the 
hands. of the cashiers. -Payment might have been de- 
manded, and the money. squandered; or, the cashiers 
escaped, and no possible claim could have been sustained 
against the banks under the agreement, or..against the 
securities on the cashiers’ bonds. The banks. could not 
be answerable until the money was received: by them and 
credited on their books; the conditions of the cashiers? 
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bonds embrace no such trust. The Secretary has drawn, 
and authorized to be drawn, out of the treasury, between 
two and three millions of money, and placed it, without 
security, upon the contingency of certain individuals, be- 
Heving that the Bank of the United States improperly 
pressed the community, (a fact on which he was not to 
decide, ) to be used, if, in the management of the business 
confided to them, they should think that they were 
pressed, or be unable to relieve the community. Whata 
precious guardian over the treasury of the country! What 
respect has he shown for the provisions of law! 

These two millions and more were held by the cashiers 
of those banks to support their credit. It was a loan of 
so much of the public money for that specific purpose. 
Can any man make more or less of it? It was to pay no 
debt. It was to meet no claim against the Government. 
It was to do nothing which the laws of the Union had 
directed. It was a loan, to be used or not, at discretion 
of the parties, to sustain their credit, and enable them to 
transact their business. 

Has the Secretary of the Treasury a right to loan two 
or ten millions of dollars for such a purpose? Are Sena- 
tors prepared to say that such a power is in his hands, and 
to approve its exercise—and such an exercise—without 
the pretence or affectation of security? Suppose one of 
these cashiers had, during the month, drawn the money 
and escaped; the Bank of the United States would have 
been discharged for that amount, and even the cashier’s 
bond would not have been broken. Your money would 
have been cast upon the waves, with no hope of its being 
drawn to the shore again. Your resort might, perhaps, 
have been to the bond of the ‘Treasurer of the United 
States. The money was still on his books as belonging to 
the Government, as he tells you, and he was responsible 
for it until legally discharged; but you would have speedily 
found a credit given. ft might have been done with much 
less disregard of law than has been exhibited. 

If such acts be approved, you have no guard upon your 
treasury. The President or the Secretary may permit a 
a cashier to draw from it millions upon millions of dollars, 
and, if he escape, your only remedy is like that against the 
deserted soldier—to mark him “run.” 

But, sir, in what an aspect does this present the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury before us! He first performs an act, 
highly questionable, to use the mildest phrase, in ordering 
the accruing moneys to be deposited elsewhere than Con- 
gress directed, and then performs this iHegal act. To 
guard against the natural consequences resulting from his 
own improper conduct, he comes before us and apologizes 
for this act, by telling us that he had done something else 
which rendered this unavoidable. 

If such things can be done under our present laws with 
impunity, if Congress and the people of this Union have 
been so utterly negligent as to leave the public treasury 
thus exposed, it is time that the evil was repaired, and 
stronger guards thrown around it. But, in my apprehen- 
sion, Congress and the people have not thus neglected 
their duty. There are guards enough to prevent a Sec- 
retary from thus thrusting his hands into the treasury, and 
scattering it to the winds. Not the want of law, but the 
violation of law, has produced these results. 

The argument of the Senator from Kentucky was con- 
clusive and irresistible, to my mind, on this point; and I 
do not wish to detain the Senate by a feebler and more te- 
dious exposition. The constitution, in section 9, article 1, 
has solemnly declared that ‘no money shall be drawn 
from the treasury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law.” ‘Yhe law organizing the ‘Treasury De- 
partment, on the 2d September, 1789, immediately after 
dur Government went into. operation, in the 4th section, 
declares ‘‘that the Treasurer shall receive and keep the 
moneys of the United States, and disburse the same, upon 
warrants drawn by the Secretary of the Treasury, coun- 


tersigned by the Comptroller, recorded by the Register, 
and not otherwise.’ These drafts are direct violations of 
both the constitution and the law. They were to take 
money out of the treasury; they were not in consequence 
of appropriations made by law; they were not to pay debts 
or to satisfy appropriations or claims; they were not sign- 
ed by the Comptroller, nor in the forms of the law. 

It is true, sir, that a boast has been made, and not now 
for the first time, that new guards have been thrown 
around the treasury in these days of reform, (or whatever 
else it suits the partisan to call it,) and that the treasury is 
now more secure, on this account, than in former times. 
What are these new forms-—new guards? - It is said thata - 
change has been made in the warrants; that now all the 
proper officers sign them; and that they are sent with the 
name of the Treasurer; so that no fraud can be commit- 
ted. A short explanation will show the fallacy and decep- 
tion of this boasting. The act establishing the treasury, 
as we have seen, prescribes the mode and manner in which 
the officers are to sign, to draw money out of the treasury, 
From the moment of the passage of that law to the pre- 
sent, as I believe, the form of warrants has been substan- 
tially the same--unvaried in substance, and in strict con- 
formity with the law; containing the name of the payee, 
sum, appropriation, &c.; signed by the Secretary, coun- 
tersigned by the Comptroller, recorded by the Register, 
and signed by the Treasurer. No alteration has taken 
place in these respects. 

After the officers, with the Treasurer, had signed them, 
either the warrants themselves were delivered to the claim- 
ants, or sent for them to the place of payment; or, in place 
of the warrants, checks of the Treasurer were sent. 

To the branch bank here the warrants usually went, 
and were returned to the treasury on weekly or other set- 
tlements; to places at a distance the checks or warrants 
were sent as was found most convenient. In both cases, 
however, the Treasurer either kept the warrants, or they 
were returned to him, on settlement with the paying bank, 
and he kept them as his vouchers. The only difference, 
of which 1 am aware, that has been made, is that, in 1829, 
the Treasurer was directed always to send the warrarits; 
and thus they are in the custody, fora time, not of the 
Treasurer, whose vouchers they are, but of the bank 
which pays them. It is-only a difference as to the party 
who is to hold the voucher, until a settlement has been 
made. But as to security, there is no difference. Nor 
was it a matter of the slightest consequence, so longas the 
Bank of the United States, created by and responsible un- 
der the Jaw, received, and paid, and kept the warrants. 
Now, I ask, where is the extraordinary merit of this lumin- 
ous invention? Four years ago we heard it sounded, from 
Maine to Georgia, as evidence of skill, and paternal care 
over the treasury, and watchfulness against fraud; another 
reason for deep personal devotion to a man who knew no 
more of the matter, at the time, than you or I. Of such 
stuff, sir, is popularity sometimes made; and such are the 
trifles, lighter than air, imposed on partisan credulity! 

The drafts of which I have spoken were a violation of 
the constitution and the law, and were given in despite of 
these warrants, not only in their original, but their amend- 
ed shape. These new and boasted guards against petty 
frauds were insufficient to protect your treasury against 
the more stupendous inroad of executive—discretion. 
They might prevent the filching of a few dollars, but could 
not restrain the unlocking of the treasury, when millions 
were to be subtracted. J 

These drafts also violated the agreement between the 
bank and the Treasury Department, made by Mr. Craw- 
ford, in September, 1819, by which a notice of thirty, six- 
ty, or one hundred and twenty days was to be given, when 
money was to be transferred to different places—an agree- 
ment which has not, 1 believe, been insisted on by the 
bank, in ordinary cases. They were secret drafts—a fact 
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It was concealed, because the ob- 
ject required concealment. And when, under such a state 
of facts, the bank prepared to meet the blow of its covert 
enemy, fall when and where it would, it is accused by the 
Secretary of misconduct, and.a violation of its charter. 
The accusation is worthy of the maker of contingent se- 
cret drafts. Sir, if this conduct be sustained, you have no 
guard upon your treasury. Your President and Secretary 
may take from your vaults whatever they please, and when 
they please, and dispose of it where they please, and you 
have no remedy. Trepeat the inquiry—ate Senators pre- 
pared to justify the act? 

‘The apology made for this violation-of law and duty is, 
that they were transfer drafts, What, Mr. President, is a 
transfer draft? It is this, and nothing more: a direction 
from the department to the bank to send a particular sum 
of public money from one place to another, where the 
Government needsit, If it has money in Philadelphia, which 
it wants in Lexington or Norfolk, it is a direction to send 
it to Lexington or Norfolk, that the checks or warrants of 
the department may be paid there. Itisa draft simply 
designed to change the position of the money, but not to 
change the custody of the money. In its change, and in 
its new location, it remains under the same custody, upon 
the responsibility of the bank, and so continues, until it is 
drawn from its new location, in regular warrants from the 
department, for the payment of. debts. If lost in the 
transfer, in passing from one position to another, or after 
the transfer, and before it is paid out, it is the loss, not of 
the Government, but.of the bank. The transfer itself is 
the act of the bank. . It may be directed, but it is not and 
cannot be performed either by the Secretary or by the 
Treasurer. They may, as we have seen, draw money out 
of the bank, and, after it is drawn out, use it as they please, 
and violate law while they do it; but, under the charter, 
the bank must make the transfer. It is a gross misnomer 
to call these drafts transfers. Who ever before heard of 
a transfer draft to change money from one side of a street 
to another? from one end of a town to another? to take 
money: from one bank to loan to another to sustain its cre- 
dit, or enable it to do even the high and meritorious act of 
protecting the community from oppression? Drawing mo- 
ney out of the bank, or treasury, for any purpose, is no 
transfer. The bank loses its possession. It is a payment 
by it—a payment of money out of the treasury; and then 
the responsibility for Joss falls, not on the bank, but on the 
Government. -A transfer can only be made while the same 
legal responsibility exists before, at, and after the transfer. 
These contingent drafts were payments of so much for the 
Government; and these payments were not made in the 
forms, nor according to the requirements of law. Sir, 
they may be called by any name that our contingent Sec- 

retary may select; but he ought not, by giving wrong 
names, to be permitted to deceive the public. He has vi- 
olated the plain requirements of law, and should be held 
responsible for it. ‘The law is ample to guard the treasu- 
ry; it requires only to be faithfully. administered. It is 
proper here to remark, that all these contingent drafts 
were not used; a part was returned to the treasury. ‘They 
Were made, it is said, to sustain the selected bauks, and 


‘protect. the community from the pressure of the Bank of 


the United States. Now, if it was proper to draw them 
for that object; and if the bank has continued its oppres- 
sions, as is hourly alleged, why were they not. all used? 
Does no. more pressure on the community exist? Has the 
bank done no more evil than that which could be repaired 
by two millions of dollars? Is the Secretary sincere in his 
exhibition of the conduct of the bank? Has he power to 
use the public money to resist it?’ And does he use only 
apart, when he might arrest wrong and oppression by 
using the whole? Was that his object? < Credat Appella! 
Before I pass from this subject, I must be permitted to 
remark that the time which the Secretary chose. draws 
none of my respect towards him or his act. “He knew at 
the time that he could not complete it before the meeting 
of Congress. He is even now, while we are deliberating, 
pursuing his object, and completing his arrangements. He 
knew that Congress would not approve the removal. For 
three years the question respecting the bank has been 
agitated in various forms; and, at the last session, this 
very subject was brought before Congress on the con- 
trolling recommendation of the President, and when his 
political friends were in a large majority; and Congress re- 
fused to vield to his wishes, and declared the deposites 
safe. Yet, in less than six months afterwards, the Secre- 
tary spurned their opinion, and did the act; and’ now 
comes to Congress to approve the contempt which he has 
heaped upon them, and expects fawning for the kick 
which he has given them! ir, why did he thus scorn 
the opinion and will of Congress? It was, sir, that ano- 
ther, and, if possible, more signal act of scorn for the le- 
gislative power might be exhibited to the world. The depo- 
sites could not be removed by the joint action of the Exe- 
cutive and Legislature, without a majority of the latter in 
favor of the removal. But if that was made by the au- 
thority of the President or Secretary alone, they could 
not be restored; as a single word, veto, would prevent 
that majority from accomplishing their wishes. Two- 
thirds would then be required; and this, the word, the 
wishes of the President, and the force of party, would 
prevent. The act was therefore done; done before the 
meeting of Congress, for the sole purpose of preventing 
Congress, the. majority of Congress, the Representatives 
of the people, from exercising their judgment and powers 
in relation to this question, and the management and con- 
trol of the public treasure. It needs no development of 
the guilty purposes of guilty agents to see that this was 
the governing motive in selecting the time—for the haste 
with which the removal was made. In sixty-six days, 
Congress, authorized by the constitution and laws to de- 
cide this matter, would have been in session; and the act, 
I repeat it, was then performed to prevent the action of 
Congress. Sir, the power of Congress has been scorned— 
disregarded; and, through them, the people, whom they 
represent, abused. A trick, a cunning device, has been 
resorted to, to cheat the legislative. power of the country 
of its rights. Those whom the people appointed guard- 
ians of the public treasure have been defrauded. of their 
constitutional authority. ‘he Secretary knew that the ses- 
sion of Congress was approaching. Why, then, did he do 
thisact? Why does he now insult Congress by continuing 
thus to act, while we are here to attend to our constitutional 
duties? Search the records of history, from the earliest 
times to the present, and you can find no act of lower 
cunning, or haughtier scorn, by any usurper, towards the 
legislative body. Who, before this, has ever dared thus 
to contemn the power which the people had, by their. sol- 
emn charters, bestowed on their Representatives? None, 
sir, none. If it be the will of the people thus to-surren- 
der their own powers. in the hands of their. constitutional 
Representatives, and to justify the trespass upon them, so 
be it: I will not be accessory to the justification. If the 
charter of the bank were to expire in fifty days, it would 
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be due to the relative powers of our Government, and the 
honor of Congress, to order their immediate restoration. 


On Thursday, Mr. S. continued his remarks as fol- 
lows: 
Mr. President: I yesterday attempted to present my 
views of the acts performed by the Secretary of the Trea- 
-sury, and of the laws and principles applicable to them; 
and made some remarks on the time selected by the Sec- 


retary as calculated to prevent and avoid the action of 


Congress. The purposesof the Executive have been con- 
firmed by subsequent acts. Within a week, while we are 
deliberating on this question, we are told that orders 
have been issued forbidding the bank, or some of the 
branches, to pay the pensions; and transferring this ser- 
vice to others. It was originally assigned to the commis- 
sioners of loans and the agents for paying pensions, by the 
act of the 4th of August, 1790. It was afterwards trans- 
ferred, by law, to the Bank of the United States, by the 
act of the 3d of March, 1817. By this transfer, the Gov- 
ernment was relieved from an annual expense of not less 
than forty thousand dollars. ‘The bank is now forbidden 
to perform the duty; and the Executive, of his own au- 
thority, or his subordinate, has constituted the selected 
banks commissioners of loans and agents for this pur- 
pose. The law expressly commanded what is now for- 
bidden. Your statute is repealed, and official duties im- 
posed by executive mandate. Task for his legal authority. 
i demand to know if there is to be no limit to these tres- 
passes upon the legislative power? An attempt to trans- 
fer these duties was made three or four years ago, resisted, 
retracted; but is now repeated in more offensive form, as 
the natural result of the previous misconduct in removing 
the deposites. 

I have stated that a large amount of money had been 
drawn from the treasury, and distributed among the fa- 
vorite banks. Surely, ‘at the time when the Secretary 
was loaning the public money so frecly, all the depart- 
ments of the Government ought to have been full-handed, 
without need of pecuniary aid. Yet it so happens that 
one of those departments, without authority of law, has 
borrowed, upon six per cent. interest, more than four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. By a report of the Postmaster 
General, just laid upon our tables, we are informed that 
he has borrowed, since the 28th of December, 1832, 
$350,000, which is unpaid; and $50,000 more, which has 
been paid; and overdrawn to an unascertained amount, 
but supposed, by estimate, $50,000 more; and we all 
know that contracts with the department are unsatisfied, 
to a great extent, ‘The time when these loans were made, 
and the banks by which they were made, are worthy of 
observation, as explanatory of some parts of the conduct 
of the Scerctary. 

One hundred thousand dollars were loaned by the Man- 
hattan Bank, between 28th of December and Ist of April, 
while Congress was in session, and immediately after its 
adjournment. For four years preceding this event, Con- 
press and the country had been regularly assured, even 
by the President himself, that this department was ina 
flourishing condition, and managed with great economy 
and skill, by a most fuithful officer; and those who doubt- 
ed or denied-were denounced in no very measured terms. 
At the opening of this session, in that very month of De- 
gember, when a part of this money was borrowed, the 
President assured Congress, from the report of the Post- 
‘master General, which he transmitted, that that de- 
partment continued to extend its usefulness, without im- 
pairing its resources, or lessening the accommodations 
which it affords in the secure and ‘vapid transportation of 
the mail.” . Sir, have Congress been fairly and honestly 
dealt with on this subject? “Has not imposition been prac- 
tised? Ido not say intentional, -so far-as the President is 
concerned. He may have been, and probably was, utterly 


ignorant of the true state of facts. But the truth hag 
been told; the people and Congress have been deceived, 
While praises were bestowed, and we were ordered to 
believe them, that department was insolvent. And while 
Congress was in session, it borrowed money, without the 
permission or knowledge of Congress, and in disregard 
of law and duty. 

On the 28th of April, 1833, $50,000 were borrowed of 
the Western Bank of Philadelphia. On the 5th of June, 
$50,000 more of the Bank of Maryland. On the 23th of 
October last, at the time of the loan by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the banks, on the Ist November, imme- 
diately after the Secretary’s loan, $50,000 of the Common- 
wealth Bank of Boston; and, on the 31st December last, 
four weeks after Congress was in session, $1 60,000 of the 
Manhattan Bank. 

Some of these, perhaps all, are among the favored 
banks; some of them held the contingent drafts, and others 
were in correspondence with the agent of the treasury, 
when these loans were made by the Postmaster General. 
The time, on which the Secretary dwells so emphatically, 
is no longer to be wondered at. It corresponds well with 
the wants of the Government, if it does not with the rights 
of the bank and the interests of the community. Are 
these things to be tolerated and approved? Sir, the fraud 
of this whole matter is stupendous and appalling; the dis- 
regard of law, and contempt of the legislative branch. of 
our Government, intolerable. Are Senators prepared to 
approve it all by their votes? . 

Having looked at the acts of the Secretary, it becomes 
necessary to examine the principles which he ayows, and 
the reasons he has given for their justification. Itis due 
to him, and much more to ourselves and our institutions, 
that this examination should be full and rigid. : 

I must be permitted here to remark, that, in my exami- 
nation of these principles and reasons, 1 have not permit- 
ted myself to regard the question before the Senate as an 
issue between the President and the Bank of the United 
States. Ifthe President on one side, and the bank on the 
other, have formed an issue, let them try it. It does not 
become the Senate to try it for them, or to become a party 
to it. We are not to look at the consequences upon an 
individual, whether he holds the office of President or not. 
To the incumbent of that office, who is speedily to pass 
from power, it can avail little, personally, unless he acts 
under strong passions and prejudices, and seeks the per- 
petuation of official power in the hands of favorite parti- 
sans. We are not to look at the consequences to this bank, 
except so far as its rights may have been assailed by a vio- 
lution of the terms of its charter. It will soon cease to 
exist, if it be not the will of Congress that its existence 
be prolonged for the purposes of the Government--and 
that will be a question of magnitude and difficulty enough 
for the day when its decision may be required. But we 
are to look to the effects upon the Government and insti- 
tutions of the country, and the rights and interests of the 
people. We are investigating principles and reasons im- 
mensely more important than the interests or wishes of any 
President and of the bank combined--of a magnitude deep- 
ly affecting the future well-being of a great nation, The 
supremacy of the law, the sacredness of the constitution, 
the rights of the people, are matters concerned in the 
issue before us; and we are to look to it that these do not 
suffer by the misconduct or the malignant passions of 
rulers. 

i propose to admit, for the present at least, that the 
reasons offered by the Secretary are sincere, and that he 
acted upon his own judgment, not by the command of his 
superior. It requires, indeed, some faith to make the 
admission, when we reflect upon the argument of the 
Senator from Kentucky, and add to it the language which 
we find in the letter of Mr. Duane, of the 23d September, 
that he tt was to consider himself directed to act on the 


It requires. still more faith when. we compare the paper 
“a common origin—the dictation one head—be that head 


‘to inquire either into the similarity or parentage of these 
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responsibility of the President,” and that, if he would 
stand by. him, it would be ‘the happiest day of his life.” 


read to the cabinet with the reasons of the Secretary. ‘The 
language, the ideas, the facts, the reasoning, all indicate 


whose it may, whether the President’s, the Secretary’s, 
the agent’s, or some unknown person. Without stopping 


documents, or into the feeling which could have produced 
this state of happiness, on accomplishing such a purpose, 
after such a life of usefulness as he has led, and the acqui- 
sition of so much glory as we are assured that he has won, 
Itake the act ag the Secretary’s, and the reasons as his 
justification. If he has acted incorrectly, the mandate of 
power can furnish no apology. __ 

The Secretary assumes, without proof, certain principles 
as true, If they are false and unsound, no system of hon- 
ést logic can deduce safe conclusions from them. He 
creates some difficulty in their examination, by a confusion 
and alternation in the use of the terms ‘‘ Secretary of the 
Treasury,” and. “Treasury Department,” as if they con- 
veyed the same meaning. There.is great distinction be- 
tween them. The Treasury Department is a creature of 
the law and the constitution, and consists of several officers, 


whose separate and respective duties are prescribed; of 


whom the Secretary is but one, and with no more unde- 
fined and unlimited powers than the others. Each has his 
sphere of authority and service; and neither can properly 
interfere with the rest, except in the mode and to the 
extent which the law has established. ; 

In page 2 of the report, it is affirmed that ‘*the Trea- 
sury Department being intrusted with the administration 
of the finances of the country, it was always the duty of 
the Secretary, in the absence of any legislative provision 
on the subject, to take care that the public money was 
deposited in safe-keeping, in the hands of faithful agents, 
and in convenient places, ready to be applied according to 
the wants of the Government.” ‘The principle, thus an- 
nounced, in its length and breadth, is unsound. If it be 
true that the Treasury Department is intrusted with the 
administration of the finances, does it follow that the Sec- 
retary alone isto perform the high functions thus claimed, 
in the absence of legal provision?—that he is to discharge 
important legislative powers and duties? Certainly not, 
unless the law creating him authorizes it. He doubtless 
means that the power claimed is a necessary emanation 
from the nature of his office. ‘It pre-existed the bank 
charter, and was reserved by it. If Congress do not legis- 
late respecting the places of deposite and safe-keeping, he 
must supply their defects.’ With all the respect which 
I can feel for the Secretary, the position seems to me to be 
absurd, and anassumption of undclegated authority. ‘The 
act establishing the department, and creating his office, 
gives him nosuch power. [Here Mr. S. read the first and 
second sections of the act of 2d September, 1789; the 
first establishing the department, the second creating the 
office of Secretary, who was to be deemed head of the 
department. ] 

Does this claimed power arise from the first duty en- 
joined, ‘to digest and prepare plans for the improvement 
‘and management of the revenue, and for the support of 
public credit?” He is but to digest and prepare the plans, 
not to executethem, They are to be sanctioned by Con- 
gress, and their execution to be directed by Congress~—the 
high legislative. power which is to determine respecting 
the revenue. : ; 

From the second--“To prepare and report estimates of 
the public revenue, and the public expenditures? ‘The 
same comment applies to it. 

From the third-—“ To superintend the collection of the 
revenue”. The revenue itself, and the mode of its col- 


lection, must, of necessity, be directed and prescribed by 


the. Legislature; and the Secretary can haye no duty in 


regard to it, but. to superintend its collection in the pre-. 
scribed mode, and to see that the will of Congress is obeyed 
and executed. 

There are other duties mentioned in this section; but 
they can have no: connexion with the power claimed by 
the Secretary. From what branch, then, of his official 
duties does the power arise?” From-none. It is as purely 
a legislative power as any whiclingenuity can devise; vested 
in Congress, of a high character,-and-with. which no in- 
ferior officer can interfere, except so faras he may be 
expressly directed. Such direction is not. pretended. All 
his general authority exists in that law. His office has 
neither been enlarged nor contracted from that day to this.: 
He seems to have forgotten that he is the creature:of the 
law, with such capacities as it gave; that he is not the 
department, and has not all the power vested in the de». 
partment, but that there are other officers with their pow-. 
ers and duties. One of these is the Treasurer, and to him 
this very duty of safe-keeping is expressly assigned. The 
fourth section requires the Treasurer to ‘receive and keep” 
the public money, and compels him to give bond in 
$150,000 that he will receive and keep it safely. Like 
all other officers and agents who hold public money, he, 
and not the Secretary, is bound with sureties, ‘*to:take 
care that the public money is deposited in safe-keeping, 
and in the bands of faithful agents, and in convenient 
places, ready to be applied according to the wants of the 
Government;” which wants may be indicated to him 
through the Secretary. Place is a necessary part of keep- 
ing; if itfailsin safety, the officer—the Treasurer—must 
answer for it, unless the law directs the place, and then 
the officer is not responsible. 

The history of the department corresponds with this 
view. Before any place was designated by Congress, the 
Treasurer kept the money where he saw fit, and was 
answerable. When the Bank of the United States was 
chartered, in 1817, Congress required that it should be 
deposited in it; and for its safety, while there, the Treasurer 
is not bound to answer. But if, from any cause, it be 
taken from thence, without the order of Congress:where 
it shall be kept, the rights, and duties, and responsibilities 
of the Treasurer revive; and in'their exercise he cannot 
be controlled by the Secretary, who may, indeed, direct 
him that the Government needs the money in any given 
place, (as Baltimore, for instance, ) but for its transfer and 
keeping there, until used for the Government, he must 
himself respond. An order from the Secretary to place 
it in any given situation, or to let it out of the place pre- 
scribed by Congress, can be no protection to him against 
the forfeiture of his bond. The contingent and other 
drafts which removed the money were not legal authority. 
Ifthe money be lost, his bond is broken. Such, if he had 
consulted them, would, L am confident, have been the 
advice of the two Secretaries who preceded the present 
one. 

The power in dispute is a legislative. power—purely 
legislative. Congress has the right to say wha'shall exer- 
cise it; and, having granted it tothe Treasurer, it is a usur- 
pation. by the Secretary, for which no reasons can apolo- 
gize, no necessity excuse. Tle has assumed the very 
essence of legislation--todeal with, to control, to manage 
the purse of the nation. And even if it be proved that 
the power was cxceutive, it would not relieve him. An 
executive power, to be exercised, must be conferred; if 
not conferred on him, he has no right toassume it. But, 
sir, the Secretary proceeds to tell us, in substance, that 
this power was reserved by the bank charter, without limit- 
ation or restriction; that Congress cannot interfere with 
the subject until le has acted; that, in his action, he: is 
to judge of the general interest and convenience of: the 
people; that, although the money is safe in. the Bank of 
the United States, yet, as it has violated itscharter, it was 
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his duty to remove the deposites; and that the President | we already have an absolute, unencumbered despotism, 
has the supervision and execution of the laws, and, there-| beyond which no other can advance. What is despotism, 
fore, a right to control him in the duty which he has to|but the existence in the hands of a single individual of the 
discharge in relation to this law. power and right to say to all subordinate agents, you are 
This isa simple statement of his opinion; and it will be |to act on my responsibility, and by my opinion? Can the 
at once perceived that, as he considers his right original, | Russian go further? Can the Turk? Are Senators pre- 
from the nature of his office, so that of the President re-|pared to sustain the principle? If they are, and it be sus- 
sults from his general authority to see the laws executed. |tained, we have hada revolution already; ‘hitherto blood- 
«The right is reserved by the bank charter.” Then it |less,” as the Senator from Kentucky has remarked, but 
existed before the bank charter, ‘It is unlimited and with- it will not in its continuance be bloodless, when the people, 
out restriction.” Then Congress has no authority of inter-|amidst throes and convulsions, shall seek the restoration 
ference. The Secretary expresses his wonder that Con- [of their rights. 
gress should have given him such a power. In this wonder] Sir, ifthe language to which I have adverted can be used 
I cordially join him, if his notions have any resemblance |to your Secretary, it may to your Comptroller, your Register, 
to the truth. But £ am aware of no such surrender of|your Auditor, your Treasurer; and the Executive can dis- 
power by Congress to him or any other executive agent. | pose of the treasure at bis will. Every possible obstacle is 
His error is that he has assumed, without proof or argu- |removed from before the vaults of your treasury. Ihave al- 
ment, that which did not exist. And 1 must here be per- ways understood the system of our Government, and so J 
mitted to remark, that, while the Secretary complains of | have read the short but eventful history of my country, that 
the bank enlarging its discounts, in order to compel Con-|it was the fixed purpose of those who fought for, and of those 
gress to recharter it, he assumes this ungranted power, | who created, our institutions, so to arrange, them that the 
and exercises it; to compel Congress to act in unison with | purse and the sword should be forever disunited; and the 
his views, he turns round and does an act, which he be-|Exceutive should not, by possibility, touch or control one 
Jieves, and which is boasted of before the whole nation, |dollar of the public treasure, unless he was not only per- 
as changing the deliberation of Congress from the ques- | mitted, but commanded by law. There was not, during 
tion of removal to that of restoration; as compelling the |the periods in which our State and General Governments 
majority of Congress to yield up its rights, and subjecting | were formed, one single approved opinion which did not 
it to the veto power. Whether the complaint against the |recognise this doctrine. Separate the purse and the sword! 
bank be well founded or not, the assumption of the Sec-|separate them!—was the language of those times-—their 
retary is unpardonable. . And if his complaint be true, [union is despotism! This principle is on every page of 
Congress has been, between these conflicting parties, | our history, and was intended to be carried out in the form- 
placed in a predicament ncither honorable to its character, Jation of the legislative and executive branches of the 
nor salutary to the exercise of its powers, unless it shall | Government. . ‘Their powers were defined as much with 
firmly sustain its own authority, which I trust it will do. [this as any other view. 
The constitution and laws demand that it should. And, sir, the law creating the Treasury Department 
With regard to the supervision of the Executive, 1] was formed in the same spirit. It was necessary—could 
remark, whether the Secretary acted under the command {not be avoided—to leave it, in some sense, an executive 
of the Executive or not, his own responsibility is not{department; but every provision was inserted which could 
changed. Itis responsibility is created by the law, and [tend to make it subservient to the legislative, and not the 
can neither be thrown upon nor assumed by another. [executive will. ‘lhe Department of State, created in July, 
“The President commanded, and I did iv?—**Do, and 1/1789; the War Department, created in August, 1789; and 
will protect you, and it will be the happiest day of my |the Navy Department, created in April, 1798, are purely 
life?—~are no apology or justification, ‘Shey do not, injexecutive. The officers at the head of the two former 
the least, remove the guilt of misconduct. "The President Jare commanded, in the same words, to ‘perform and 
cannot, under our laws, and agreeably to our system, take |execute such duties as shall, from time to time, be en- 
upon himself that which the Jaw has laid upon another, [joined on or intrusted to them by the President of the 
whatever may be his choice or his desire. ‘There are only | United States, agreeable to the constitution,” relative to 
two modes i. which responsibility and its consequences | matters pertaining to their departments. The officer at 
can be removed from a guilty agent. One, where the |the head of the latter was commanded * to execute such 
commander at the head of his forces, with sword in hand, Jorders as he should receive from the President of thé 
protects his subordinate—a mode better fitted for eastern | United States,” relative lo matters connected with the na- 
despotisms than American liberty; the other, where he|val establishment. And they all communicate with the 
possesses popularity so overwhelming, that, when he |President, and not with Congress, The Legislature makes 
says a thing, it is therefore believed; when he does it, jits calls in regard to their duties, and gives its orders 
it is therefore applauded. Such a man may gay “ Do, and through the President, and receives their answers, and the 
J will protect yous’? my approbation shall be sufficient to |reports of their conduct and situation, from him. Not so 
make others approve; my popularity shall be your shield. {the ‘Treasury Department... It takes care of the public 
I will admit, sir, if it will be any gratification, that no man|/money. But how? As the Legislature directs. It dis- 
who ever lived had better right to say L will take this |burses the public money. But how? As the Legislature 
responsibility on myself. We have seen enough to assure jcommands. It reports the state and condition of the 
us that, before his popularity, even constitutional princi-/treasury, and the situation of the finances. Buttowhom? 
ples have given way in men who were deemed honorable | Not to the Executive, but to Congress. Congress calls for 
and honest. None ever made his followers change opin- information, plans, systems of finance. But on whom, 
ions more rapidly. None ever trampled on covenanted fand through whom? Not on or through the Executive, but 
rights more, and found more ready sacrificesin adulation immediately and directly upon the Secretary. Heis re- 
and applause. But, sir, let us beware. It js that very |quired to look to the disbursement of the public money. 
kind of popularity which leads most directly and easily to} But by whose orders? The President’s? No; sir, no; by 
the prostration of liberty. -It is the paved road to despot- Ithe command of law. He cannot himself take one dollar 
ism, which offers no obstacle to the progress of the victor. [out of the treasury, but in the forms prescribed—the coun- 
Mr. President, if there does now exist in this country a jtersigning of the Comptroller; the record of the Register; 
power which can, by its single volition and word, relieve ithe signature of the Treasurer; and ‘not otherwise;” 
officers acting under the constitution and laws from their words useless in the construction of the act, except to show 
yesponsibility, and this with regard to the treasury itself, the rigor, and caution, and anxiety of those who framed 
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it, in regard to the use of the public fands, and their de- 
sire to prevent all executive interference with the trea- 
sury. Why was not the bond to receive and keep the 
money given by the Secretary, ifhe was meant to be the 
keeper of the money? Why areall who hold and disburse 
money required to give bonds, if the Secretary can dis- 
pose of it as he pleases? Why did the Treasurer select 
his own places and agents for keeping the money before 
Congress prescribed the place and the agents, if the Sec- 
retary had the power? The design of our Jaws is obvious; 
the relative duties of the officers are apparent. They must 
not be set aside and repealed, because the Secretary may 
imagine that the interest and convenience of the people 
demand it. Of that interest and convenience Congress, 
and not the Secretary, will judge. If one dollar of the 
money drawn out shall be Jost, the tribunals of the country 
will teach the Treasurer that he, and not the Secretary, 
must find it, and the executive mandate will be insufficient 
for his protection. The design and the words of the con- 
stitution and the laws, in separating the Treasury Depart- 
ment, as far as practicable, from executive control, will 
in them meet its just illustration and support. 

But it is said that this course of reasoning is of no avail, 
because the President has the power of dismissing all ex- 
cept judicial officers, and, therefore, has power to dis- 
charge the Secretary, unless he thinks as the President 
thinks, and acts as the President directs; and that, by this 


means, he has control over all the actions of all the officers 
Is this power 
If it be, it isa 
strange anomaly in a free Government, and under free 


under the Government. Is this, sir, true? 
of dismission thus supreme and irresistible? 


institutions; and no time should be lost in erasing it. 


{ do not mean, at this time, to discuss the existence of 


the power of dismission, or to question its constitutionality. 
The resolutions do not scem to me to call for it; and the 


time may shortly come when we shall be driven to the in- 


vestigation, by an imperious sense of our obligations and 
duties. It is the practice under it, and the principles and 
motives by which its exercise should be regulated, if it 
does exist, to which I would call the attention of the 
Senate. 

It was first brought into discussion on the organization 
of one of the departments, in 1789. 


lect, 
existence in the President alone, without the co-operation 
of the Senate, the co-ordinate power in appointments. 
The anti-federalists, afterwards called republicans, were 
opposed to ils existence, and believed they saw danger in 
its exercise. Gerry and others pointed out, with the spirit 
of prophecy, the malignant use which might, and, in cor- 
rupt times, probably would, be made of it. Madison and 
others, in the purity of their own hearts and purposes, did 
not believe in the danger. They thought that its exer- 
cise, for any motive but the support of law, and the faith- 
fil administration of official duties, would justly subject the 
President to impeachment. They did not foresee the com- 
ing events which were to take place at the close of forty 
years from that day. There was not then a man in the 
Congress of the United States who believed that this power 
could or would be used for mere personal or party pur- 
poses, for personal or party revenge; much less to obtain 
control of the treasury of the country, by the discharge 
of the officer placed over it by Congress, because he would 
not consent to exercise his discretion in the mode which 
the President might dictate, and within seventy days of the 
mecting of Congress. 

‘The federalists prevailed in that discussion by a small 
vote, and the practice since has been in conformity with 
the decision. ‘The power has been exercised by all the 
Presidents, but to a very limited extent, except by the 
present. 
avowed ground that none but personal partisans of the 

Vor. X.~-11 


Parties were divided 
upon it, and then first measured their strength and intel- 
The majority of the federalists were in favor of its 


In no instance--by none of them--upon the 


mission, if to be exercised at all, should be exercised for 
competent cause; and that competent cause must exist in 
the law, and by the commands of the law; must be con- 
nected with the actual discharge of the duties required by 
law; to prevent the performance of acts expressly forbid- 
den by law; to secure the performance of acts expressly 
commanded by law; to relieve from fraud and mental in- 
capacity to discharge the duties arising under circum- 
stances which could not otherwise be controlled. It is, per- 
haps, a useful, but temporary agent, to guard against evil, 
until the legislative body, in its several branches, shall be 
enabled to act. But where discretion is vested by Con- 
gress in an agent, it can never, with propriety, be applied 
in such way as to control the will of Congress--to take 
from their agent and trustee the right to judge of their 
wishes and intentions. The Executive can never say how 
the officers of the law shall discharge their duties. If it 
exercise the power of dismission, it must be after and for 
their acts, and to remove them from doing further mischief. 

If the President may say to one officer, you must do 
your duty in this or that mode, he may say so to every other. 
1f to a Secretary, then to a marshal, who holds his office by 
the same tenure. And, by like exercise of authority as 
that which we are now considering, he may direct a mar- 
shal how he shall execute his writs, and whom he shall 
summon on juries; and thus, not our treasury only, but 
our fortunes, reputations, lives, are in his hands. Where, 
then, where is our security? where our protection? where 
our legal liberties? where the trial by jury——the last and 
most efficient guardian of the citizen in his dearest inter- 
ests? It is subject to the control of power; its value is 
destroyed; it is gone forever. There is no right or privi- 
lege which this construction of the power of dismission 
will not reach. It changes all the provisions of your laws 
into the will of one man; you have remaining only a the- 
ory—~a pretence of freedom, with the essence and practice 
of tyranny. You may boast of your liberties, but they are 
in the hands of an individual. You may pass laws, and de- 
fine the actions of your officers, but the execution of the 
laws will not be regulated by yourselves, but by the whims, 
the caprice, the passions of one man; and all your pur- 
poses may be defeated by his word. Unite to this con- 
struction of the power of dismission the exercise of the 
veto, which the constitution has granted, and human inge- 
nuity cannot devise a purer system of unrestrained, unli- 
mited power. The Executive has swallowed up the legis- 
lative functions, and there remains but the feeble barrier 
of the Judiciary, which must speedily fall before it. Are 
the people of this country~-I ask with the earnestness 
which I feel—-are they prepared to sanction such doctrines 
--to meet such results? If they are, they are already 
prepared and fitted for slavery. Will Senators sustain such 
principles? 

If the exercise of this power be now permitted, it will 
be no apology to aftertimes, to posterity, that we believed 
the existing President would not abuse it. It is not neces- 
sary for us to assert that he would. We settle principles, 
not with reference to any one man and his merits, but to 
the principles themselves, and their effect upon our insti- 
tutions and liberties. Besides, who knows who shall suc- 
ceed, or the extent to which the successor may carry this 
dangerous power? There is not a man on earth to whom 
{ would confide it, in the extent now claimed by the advo- 
cates of the Executive. And if, at this moment, there be 
party devotion strong enough to sustain it, then is your 
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Government already revolutionized. The conclusion of 
my own mind, and which I desire to convey to those who, 
with myself, are to decide this question, is, that it is an 
abuse of power by the President to dismiss an officer 
charged by Congress with a trust, because he will not 
consent to execute it by the executive standard of con- 
struction; because he does not do the will of the Presi- 
dent, but the will of Congress; and F regard such an act, 
not as a triumph over a Secretary, not as a triumph over 
a bank, the mere creature of the law, butas a triumph 
over the law itself; a triumph over the rights of the peo- 
ple; a triumph over the constitution and laws of the land. 

But I return to the power which the Secretary says 
pre-existed in him, as Secretary, and repeat that it could 
not pre-exist in him, because there was no absence of 
legal provision; for it was given by law to another officer. 
The Treasurer, in the absence of other legal provision, is 
bound ‘*to receive and keep” the money, and to select 
the places of deposite, as a part of receiving and keeping. 
He must keep it safely; the places must therefore be on 
his responsibility. If the power existed before the 16th 
section of the bank charter, it existed in the Treasurer, 
and not in the Secretary. 

I recur again to the principle of the Secretary. He 
says itis a power reserved, without limitation or restric- 
tion; of course it is not created nor enlarged by the bank 
charter. It is now what it was before that law was pass- 
ed. He argues that this charter is a contract; that there 
is no limitation to the power in its words; and that— 
what’—therefore that there is no limit to his power, nor 
to the motives by which he shall be governed in exer- 
cising it. . 

If this be true, as respects the Secretary and the United 
States Bank, it is true in no other instance in law, usage, 
or the concerns of human life. In construing contracts, 
whether, general in their words or not, we confine our. 
selves to their objects, and do not go beyond the subject- 
matter to find motives for construction or action. We are 
governed by the intent of the parties, and by what they 
have respectively agreed to do; and our construction 
must be reasonable as regards both, and not such as may 
suit the convenience or interests of only one of them. If, 
they have coufined their contract to certain specified 
objects, we cannot look to other objects to find reasons 
to govern our decision upon these. Ifa party performs 
the conditions of his. contract, no conduct of his, in rela- 
tion to other matters, can affect our decision. The trus- 
tee, or umpire, who is appointed to decide upon a con- 
tract, and admits that its terms have becn kept by onc of 
the parties, and yet decides against him because he has 
acted incorrectly in matters which are not mentioned, 
exceeds his authority, violates his duty, disregards the in- 
junctions of Jaw, and acts dishonestly. In the instance 
under consideration, where there are mutual covenants by 
the Government and the bank, and the Secretary is au- 
thorized to decide in relation to one of them, there is no 
principle of common law or common justice which will 
authorize him to look beyond the covenants, out of the 
contract, to find motives to govern him. The parties 
meant, honor and good faith require, that his action should 
be confined to the terms and objects of the contract. He 
must look to: them for his motives, and the. grounds of his 
action. He must make a-decision, reasonable in its char- 
acter, and equally regardful of the rights and interests of 
both: 

Any other individual, not in office, might have been 
agreed upon by the Government and the bank to perform 
the duty of deciding upon the removal of the deposites. 
Does any man imagine, will any man affirm, that he would 
have been at liberty to find motives out of the charter for 
his decision? to have exercised an unlimited license, which 
should be regulated by feelings or objects not embraced 
within the contract? to have subjected himself and his 


pecuniary concerns with advantage. 


actions to the will of the President alone? that his power 
would have been unlimited and unrestricted, except by 
the wishes of the Executive, and that they should con- 
clude him? I cannot persuade myself that one Senator 
would maintain these propositions. Then why shall they 
be maintained in relation to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury? Is the contract changed by the fact that he is the 
individual agreed upon to perform the trust? The logic 
which shall sustain the distinction will merit admiration 
for its ingenuity, but not applause for its support of law 
or morality. It is precisely because it is a contract—and 
one, too, of a high and solemn character, affecting the 
faith and honor of the Government—tbat the Secretary is 
not permitted to take its words alone, without regard to 
its objects, and infer a license of action and decision which 
knows no restraint. He was bound, by every principle 
of fairness and duty, to look into the history of that con- 
tract; to examine the purposes of the parties; and to 
limit himself by its spirit and intentions, and by the actions 
of the parties in relation to its stipulations. 

The Secretary could not act correctly without doing 
this, nor can Senators truly estimate his conduct without 
a similar examination. 1 hope the Senate, therefore, will 
bear with me, while I make a brief reference to the histo- 
ry and objects of this contract, with a view to just con- 
clusions upon the Secretary’s principles, and reasons, and 
actions. ‘The contract is the charter of the Bank of the 
United States, created by Congress, of its own unsolicited 
will, to accomplish certain defined and specified objects 
of national interest; the whole of those objects being per- 
fectly understood and explicitly stated. 

It was unsolicited by those who subsequently became 
interested in its provisions. None of them applied for it; 
none asked it as a favor to them. It was a voluntary act 
of the Government, so far as they were concerned, though 
not voluntary, I admit, in relation to the necessities of the 
Government itself. It was forced on Congress, bit not 
by the stockholders, as the best mode, in their opinions, 
of removing the evils under which the nation was at that 
time laboring. It was suffering incalculable injuries from 
the insecurity, and inequality, and unsoundness of the 
currency, and from the want of a fiscal agent to aid in the 
financial action of the Government, and to manage its 
To remove these 
evils, some modern quackery, some combination of State 
banks on safety-fund principles, or something else of that 
kind, might have been resorted to; but the wise and dis- 
creet men who then filled public stations were not skilled 
in such devices, and they determined to create a bank 
with a capital competent to the objects, and bound to 
exert its influence to remove the suffering, and perform 
the fiscal action which was necessary. In 1815 they 
formed a charter with these objects. The then Presi- 
dent, Mr. Madison, returned it to Congress, with his rea- 
sons for not approving it. He waived his constitutional 
objections, but returned the bill on the ground that it 
would not answer its objects, in restoring a sound curren- 
cy, and performing the duties required of it by the Gov- 
ernment. At the next session the public difficulties had 
increased to an alarming extent, and there was no alter- 
native; action could not be postponed, and the present 
bank was created, designed to effect two objects: 1. The 
restoration of a sound state of the currency; 2. The man- 
agement of the concerns of the treasury—the creation of 
afiscal agent. To effect these, Congress prescribed its 
own terms; and held out to all the people of the Union a 
pledge of its faith, that, if they would subscribe to the 
bank, and undertake the responsibilities which it imposed, 
the benefits of that cliarter should be fully and faithfully 
yielded to them. All those who chose did subscribes; 
Congress offered—it is not too much to. say, solicited 
them to undertake it. Shall it now be said that for slight 
causes—for any causes but a failure to keep the contract 
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Secretary of the Treasury to disregard the objects of the 
contract, and, looking without it, to cheat them of their 
privileges whenever he pleases, and for whatever cause 
he pleases? It would be worse [than punic faith. Con- 
gress is bound, in honor, to prevent it, if attempted by 
any officer, for any cause but a violation of the agreement, 
and that violation’ established by law in the mode agreed 
upon by the parties. 

‘The benefits offered were, the act of incorporation, by 
which their joint funds might be used for their profit; a 
partnership by the Government to one-fifth of the whole 
amount and relative proportion of directors; and the de- 
posite of the public money, on which they could discount 
while it remained there. The duties demanded on the other 
hand were, to pay one and a half million of dollars; to 
pay specie; to restore the currency—an Herculean task; to 
keep the public money safely, and furnish it for the Gov- 
ernment wherever it was wanted, from one extreme of 
the Union to the other, without expense or loss. ‘There 
was no added condition, that the owners of the stock 
should surrender their rights as freemen, should be of 
this or that party, should support this or that man for Pre- 
sident. Congress presented no such terms then, and it 
will be false to itself if it permits them to be prescribed 
now. ‘The terms of the contract were all explained, and 
1 know of no honest or just principle which can justify a 
refusal by the Government to fulfil the conditions, and 
teave the public moneys in the bank, so long as the bank 
shall fully satisfy all that it promised to perform as the 
terms on which it was to keep them. The bargain was 
offered by the Government, made by the Government, and 
must be kept by the Government. Whether it shall do 
so is of comparatively little moment to the personal and pe- 
cuniary interests of the stockholders. By bad faith towards 
it, a number of orphans and widows and the helpless may 
se injured, and their wrongs be remembered in the account 
against national injustice; still the great mass of stock- 
holders can probably bear it without much suffering. But 
this evil is swallowed up, and may be forgotten, in the 
more extensive injuries which will result from violated 
faith, from disordered currency, from lost confidence at 
home and abroad. 

The bank was bound to the performance of certain du- 
ties; if it failed, a remedy was provided in the contract. 
Afier i¢ had discharged them, it hada perfect right to seck 
its own profit, by all fair, and honorable, and legal means. 
It was bound to do so, on every correct’principle. The 
Government itself, as a partner, had a right to expect it. 
¥t appointed its directors to look to this object; and it was 
for this, and this only, Uiat they were appointed; not to 
take care of the deposites—not to give secret informa- 
tion—not to be spies and informers—not to control the 
whole management of the bank, and complain if their 
opinions did not prevail. They represented one of the 
partners; and the sole effect of their dissatisfaction should 
be, if Congress concur with them, to sell their stock and 
cease to be partners; not to withdraw the deposites while 
they were safe, and all the duties of the bank iu relation 
to them fully discharged. ‘The interest of the nation in 
the stock, and the propriety of leaving the deposites there, 
are constantly confounded by the Secretary, the direc- 
tors, and others, but are distinct in their nature, and the 
principles applicable to them. It may be wise in the 
Government to sell its stock when it finds it to be its 
interest to do so; and yet every regard for good faith may 
require that the deposites remain. Mismanagement, less 
profits than might fairly be made, might justify the one but 
not the other, if the deposites be safely and correctly used. 

The Secretary, acting for both parties, or for Congress 
alone, could not properly reason otherwise on the subject 
than Congress should reason; and he ought not to haye 


their representative, or trustee, or umpire. l ito 
to those who passed the law, or to those who subscribed, 
that the concerns of the bank were to be regulated by 
these directors, and its transactions governed or influenced 
by them further than their opinions and votes would 
reach? Did it occur to them that they were to act as in- 
formers under executive appointment and order? secret 
spies, who were to give information to the President, 
without the rest of the directors being aware of it? Sir, 
no man would have subscribed his money on such terms, 
No bonorable mind then dreamed of such degradation of 
principle and action. On the contrary, Congress and the 
subscribers knew that it would be important and necessary, 
at some periods, for the Government to be informed re- 
specting its proceedings and transactions, as they would 
affect the stock, the deposites, and fidelity to the terms 
of the charter. They therefore expressly provided modes 
in which this knowledge should be acquired, by monthly 
and other reports, by committees of Congress, by agents 
expressly appointed for that object. But they did not 
provide for placing the directors under the secret orders 
of. the Executive, to make partisan reports and partial 
statements on such facts as they could secretly obtain 
without the knowledge of the other directors. There 
are ample means in the power of the Government to know 
every thing which is done, and which is proper or import- 
ant to be known, without their humbling the Govern- 
ment directors by turning them into agents to discharge 
the lowest services to which men can be degraded. The 
very order to the directors to do this service was a tres- 
pass on the rights of the bank, a violation of the contract. 

Mr. President, has the bank performed the conditions 
of the contract? If it has, the Secretary had no right to 
take away the deposites, no matter how unlimited the 
words by which his power is recognised. That it has 
performed them fuily, amply, there can be no just ques~ 
tion. Yam not its advocate’ or apologist. ‘To almost all 
who have ever been in its direction Lam a stranger; with 
not five of them have I been on terms of intimate acquaint- 
ance. Ihave never had a dollar from its vaults, and never 
but once have I been within its walls. I have no cause for 
partiality towards it, and have never been affected in my 
interests by it, except in the way that every other citizen 
of the Union has. Tam here to pass upon its rights; to 
do justice, and nothing more; and to this I am bound by 
the highest and most solemn earthly obligations. And 
I cannot perceive in what it has failed to comply with its 
engagements to the Government. It has fulfilled them all, 
and more. It has paid the million anda half into the 
treasury; it has transferred the funds of the Government 
wherever it has been requested, without risk, without ex- 
pense. More than three hundred millions of your money 
bas passed through its hands, without the loss of a single 
dollar. It restored your currency, in four or five years, 
from a depreciation of from five to twenty per cent., 
until Congress, by its committees, have declared that it 
was as sound as that of any country. All its. duties have 
been performed; all the facilities which the Government 
asked or expected have been furnished; so that Secretary 
after Secretary, administration after administration, have 
bestowed upon it the highest eulogiums. Senators have 
only to refer to the documents published to the world by 
this body to confirm these assertions. 

In transferring your funds, it has saved millions to the 
Government; in restoring the currency, it has. cast mil- 
lions into your treasury. By one single operation, you 
saved between six and seven millions. It received twelve 
millions of State bank notes in 1817; and you promptly 
paid, by that means, nine millions of debt several years 
before it could otherwise have been discharged, The 
Bank of Columbia gives an example of this process, 
and of the losses to which you would have been subjected. 
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It owed you mòre thana million of dollars; about one- 
half was transferred to the bank, and immediate credit 
given for it, and the bank has thereby lost more than one 
hundred thousand dollars. It became trustee for the bal- 
ance, to collect it for the joint benefit of itself and the 
Government. There is, perhaps, four hundred thousand 
dollars still due, on which you may yet lose one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. ` And you will lose all--if I am 
correctly informed, every dollar--which was not so trans- 
ferred. It was by a process similar to this, in other cases, 
that this abused bank restored your currency, and sayed 
your money. 

Sir, it is now, even when the Secretary assumes the 
discharge of his high power, admitted by him that your 
money in the bank is safe. It is admitted by all, even by 
the reader of the state paper to the cabinet, that the dé- 
posites are safe~-nay, too safe: for there is too much 
specie in. its vaults. ` Where, then, is the failure in per- 
forming the covenants which “can justify the removal? 
Shall we adopt the doctrine of the Secretary, and say that 
any motive, any object, may justify the act, whether con- 
nected with the conditions of the contract or not? In 
what an odious light this principle exhibits Congress! As 
a mere cheat, sir! The amount of the argument is this, 
and this the language which Congress must use, if it ap- 
prove the act: It is true, we offered you the deposites to 
tempt you to enter into the contract; you accepted; but 
we cunningly inserted a provision that our agent might 
deprive you of them whenever he chose. We promised 
you the benefit of them, but we used such language as to 
permit us to trick you out of them whenever a Secretary 
could be found to order their removal. You have, it is 
true, kept your contract, but that is of no importance; we 
shield ourselves under the words of the agreement to 
avoid performing ours. Sir, it is mockery. ‘The ap- 
proval of such reasoning would exhibit a depreciated 
standard of public and private morality which 1 hope does 
not yet exist. 

But the Secretary does not stop here. As if to add to 
the insult, he claims the power to remove the deposites 
whenever, in his judgment, the convenience and interests 
of the people require it in any degree. Ue is thus consti- 
tuted the judge of the interests and convenience of the 
people, and the slightest reason is to justify him in vio- 
lating the charter, when the faith and honor of the Gov- 
ernment may be implicated hy the act. By what rule is 
he to judge? . ‘The convenience of the people! it is the 
stale apology to which tyrants and usurpers have always 
resorted for the violation of the requirements and sanc- 
tions of law. The Secretary says the bank cannot com- 
plain. Now, as there are two parties to the contract, if 
the bank cannot complain, let the Secretary do what he 
pleases, has Congress any right to complain? If one party 
must be silent, must not the other also? And did the bank 
believe that, by its charter, such power was granted to the 
Secretary? Did the Senator, then a member of the other 
House, who drew this section, believe it? {Mr. WEBSTER. 
No-~~certainly not:] Did any of those Senators, then mem- 
bers of that body, who voted for the act, believe it? Not 
one, They all regarded it as a solemn contract, to be 
kept, like all other. contracts, in good faith b y one party 
as well as by the other; and never imagined that the Sec- 
samy under.the general words used, could violate it at 
will. 

Sir, it is necessary that Congress should look to their 
legislative rights. ‘A power has been claimed over the 
whole treasury of the Union. ‘The control of that trea. 
suty is one of the highest legislative powers granted by 
the people to Congress. It cannot, must not, be con- 
strued away. There are, indeed, those who believe that 
a surrender of this control would be utterly unconstitu- 
tional and void. The argument, it will be observed, 
stands thus: By the contract, the Secretary has unre- 
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stricted power to remove, or not to remove, the deposites. 
Congress cannot act until he has acted. The Executive 
has a right to control the Secretary; and thus Congress 
has surrendered its legislative power, and cannot exercise 
it except at the will of the Secretary or Executive. Now, 
sir, I have by me an opinion, given in relation to a grant 
by a State Legislature of exclusive powers to a company 
to construct rail-roads within defined limits, and to prevent 
competition; an extract from which I will read, although 
I do not concur in the conclusions of the writer. 

“It must be acknowledged that there would appear 
to be high authority for regarding this power as an inci- 
dent to the power of legislation. In the act of Congress 
incorporating the Bank of the United States, there is an 
agreement, on the part of the United States, not to au- 
thorize any other bank out of the District of Columbia 
during the existence of that charter; and similar pledges 
may be found in similar cases, in the legislation of differ- 
ent States, where the constitution has not expressly con- 
ferred on the Legislature the power to make them. 

“But, with every respect for the distinguished men 
who have sanctioned such legislation in the General 
Government, or in the States, L cannot think that a legis- 
lative body, holding a limited authority under a written 
constitution, can, by contract or otherwise, limit the legis- 
lative power of their successors. ‘The power which the 
constitution gives to the legislative body must always exist 
in that body until it is altered by the people, and cannot 
be restricted by a mere legislative act. If they can de- 
prive their successors of the power of chartering compa- 
nies of a particular description, or in particular places, it is 
obvious that, upon the same principle, they might deprive 
them of the power of chartering any corporations for any 
purpose whatever; and if they might, by contract or other- 
wise, deprive their successors of this legislative power, 
they could surrender any other legislative power whatever 
in the same manner, and bind the State forever to submit 
toit. The existence of such a power in a representative 
body has no foundation in reason or in public convenience, 
and is inconsistent with the principles upon which all our 
political institutions are founded. For if a legislative body 
may thus restrict the power of its successors, a single im- 
provident act of legislation may entail lasting and incurable 
evil on the people of a State. It may compel them te 
forego the advantages which their local situation affords, 
and prevent them from using the means necessary to pro- 
mote the prosperity and happiness of the community.” 

This extract was not written by R. B. Taney, Secretary 
of the Treasury, but by R. B. Taney, Attorney General of 
the United States, within twenty-one days of the date of 
the order for the removal of the deposites. 

Mr. President, the Secretary, under the ‘charter of the 
bank, holds a mutually delegated trust, which he is to exe- 
cute, according to the meaning and objects of the contract, 
for the benefit of both parties, and upon principles which 
are applicable to all cfficers and to all official duties, to all 
powers, and to every trust. The original power of the 
legislative body still remains the same. The sole inten- 
tion was to create an agent, which, in the absence of Con- 
gress, might guard against danger. Dut neither Congress 
nor the Secretary has a right to violate the conditions ‘of 
the charter. Congress would not, and it is our duty to 
arrest the Secretary in his attempt to do it. But the Sec- 
retary endeavors to sustain his course by a resort to pre- 
cedent, to usage, and practice. Ihave not yet had the 
benefit, on this point, which would arise from reading his 
answer to the resolution offered by the Scnator from Ken- 
tucky, just printed and laid upon our tables, and may not 
bave all the light which that answer will afford. But I 
present to the Senate what I believe to be the truth in re- 
lation to this subject. The Secretary offers one, and only 
one, authority; and that is the postscript of a letter from 
Mr. Crawford to the Mechanics’ Bank of New York, of 
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the 13th of February, 1817, as proof of the usage and 
practice of the department. I have not been able to find, 
in the history of that postscript, enough to show that even 
one Secretary of the Treasury has entertained the opinion 
-expressed by the present, much less to justify or apologize 
for him on the. ground of usage. 
_ The bank was chartered on the 20th April, 1816. The 
subsctiptions were made in July, 1816, and it went into 
operation in January, 1817. Before the subscriptions 
were made, and before the close of the session at which 
the charter was granted, and also before the charter went 
into operation, while Congress had full control over the 
subject, a joint resolution, with the force of law, was 
passed, requiring and directing the Secretary to adopt 
measures to cause, as soon as might be, all duties, taxes, 
debts, &c., payable to the United States, to be collected 
and paid, in legal currency, treastiry notes, notes of the 
Bank of the United States, or notes of banks payable in 
legal currency; and fixing the 20th February then next 
(1817) as the day after which the payments ought to be 
so made. The object of this resolution was the restora- 
tion of specie currency; and Mr. Crawford was directed, 
as a means of restoring it, to require payments to be made 
in the mode. prescribed. Under this resolution a large 
correspondence took place between the Secretary and 
the State banks. They had resolved to endeavor to re- 
store it by the Ist of July following; it was his duty and 
desire to restore it by the 20th February. On the 26th 
December, 1816, he addressed a circular letter to them, 
which is a guide to all the subsequent correspondence. 
This letter, a copy of which is before me, states that the 
Bank. of the United States would go into operation on the 
ist of January, and be ready on that day to receive the 
public moneys deposited in the State banks; that, before 
he decides on handing over these deposites, he wishes to 
know if the State banks will adhere to their determina- 
tion not to resume specie payments until the Ist of July. 
If they do, he will promptly order the deposites to be 
paid overs but if they resume by the 20th February, the 
day fixed by Congress, no patt of the deposites shall be 
transferred, unless to sustain the Bank of the United 
States from any pressure attempted to be made upon it. 
And he closes by stating that ‘there exists no reason to 
‘expect that the resolution of the last session of Congress, 


relative to the collection of the revenue after the 20th of 


February next, will be rescinded.” It will be perecived, 
at once, that this circular relates to the restoration of 
specie payments on the 20th of February; that it is writ- 
ten under, and by virtue of, the resolution of the 30th 
April, 1816, and not under the charter of the bank, 
which had not then gone into operation; that the whole 
authority for the letter was the power granted and the 
duty enjoined by the resolution. . It will also be perceived 
‘that it relates to the money then in deposite in the State 
banks, and not to money which had been deposited in the 
Bank of the United States, and which was to be with- 
drawn from it. ‘To these deposites, the bank, when it 
went into operation, made claim, and requested the 
Secretary to transfer them. He admitted. that there was 
justice in the claim, but as it was not absolutely required 
“by law that he should transfer them, and as it was import- 
“Sant to use them in the best mode to enable the banks to 
resume specie payments, he declined; and it is to these 
deposites that I understand the postscript of Mr. Craw- 
ford to apply: The Mechanics’ Bank was one of those 
which found difficulty in breaking the arrangement for 
the Ist July, and wrote to the Secretary on the 9th Janu- 
ary, 1817, soon after:the date of. the circular, and in 
answer to that circular, stating the:grounds-on which they 
could not comply with the proposition. of the Secretary 
to resume on the 20th February, and adding, if the reso- 
lution should not be rescinded or altered by Congress, 
they would reconsider their decision. It was in relation 


to the propositions and difficulties suggested by this letter 
of the Mechanics’ Bank, and to the propositions which 


were in debate between the Bank of the United States, 
the State banks, and ‘the Secretary, about the transfer.of 
the deposites previously made in. the State banks, that. 
the letter and postscript of Mr. Crawford, of the -13th. 
February, 1817, was written. They had .no relation to 
deposites made in the Bank of the United States, nor do. 
they furnish any assertion of authority by Mr. ‘Crawford 
to touch deposites accruing after: ‘the charter went into 
operation. The body of his letter expressly refers to the 
circular; and the assertion is, of a right to transfer those 
deposites, to equalize the benefits in the efforts: making 
by the banks to restore specie payments. It is too ex- 
plicit to have been misunderstood by the Secretary, if 
he had examined it with proper caution and adequate 
knowledge of the operations of the treasury at that time. 
The letters and documents to which IT have referred may 
be found by Senators in document 140, being an answer 
of Mr. Crawford to a resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 8th May, 1822; and I think T may affirm, 
with confidence, that the postscript relied upon does not 
sustain the Secretary in the course which he has adopted. 
Whether he has been able to find any other sayings of Mr. 
Crawford, or of some. other Secretary; which will give 
plausibility to his assumption of-power, we shall discover 
when we read his recent communication. . In the mean. 
time I refer Senators to Mr. Crawford’s letters of 28th 
February, 1817, and 17th March, 1817, and his report of 
the 27th February, 1823, giving an account of all the 
transfers made by his directions from the date of the 
charter; and I think the conclusion from them will be 
found to be irresistible, that he did not claim even to se- 
lect the banks in which deposites were made; and that 
his transfers were either from State banks to State banks, 
or of the old deposites; and, above all, that he did not 
claim the unlimited power which has been recently ex- 
ercised. 


On Friday, Mr. S. continued his remarks as follows: 

Iam warned, Mr. President, by my. personal feelings, 
and by regard for the time of the Senate, to contract, as 
far as ptacticable, my remaining remarks, ` 

Mr. Crawford’s opinion, as I have represented it, seems 
to be confirmed by his answer to the charges made against 
him in 1822 and 1823, an occasion on which he acquired 
reputation by the ability with which be defended himself 
from a vigorous assault upon his integrity as a man and an 
officer. In his letter of 8th May, 1824, to the committee, 
he states that he had selected some of the western banks 
as places of deposite, having an understanding with the 
Bank of the United States, and that the act was useful to 
it. The letter of Mr. Cheves, approving the course of 
the Secretary, is dated 5th September, 1819, and is full 
and explicit. Three of these banks, at Chilicothe, 
Cincinnati, and Louisville; were in places where there 
were branches, He omitted to report the fact: to Con- 
gress through inadvertence; but he states that the bank; 
te whose interest it was the object of that provision of the 
charter to guard,” had full. explanation, and approved it. 

‘rhe committee, consisting of Messrs. Floyd, Living- 
ston, Webster, Randolph, Taylor, McArthur, and Owens, 
do not disapprove the act of the Secretary, or his rea- 
sons, but justify his conduct; and they state that a prac- 
tice, which had sometimes prevailed to direct the opera- 
tions of the treasury ‘to the support of different moneyed 
associations, whose affairs required. support, to defeat 
combination against them,.and preserve equilibrium, was 
no legat employment of the. public funds. It was nothing 
but a gratuitous loan.” Seine 

The present Secretary will derive litle support from 
this-history. But should it appear that Mr. Grawford did 
entertain, or that, in one or a few instances, he-had acted 
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on that opinion, in the difficult circumstances in which 
he was compelled to arrange the relations of the financial 
department with the national bank, and aid in restoring a 
sound currency, under the orders of Congress, | am not 
willing to receive such opinion and acts as conclusive, in 
the construction of the charter. As the opinion and acts 
of Mr. Crawford I should respect them, but not admit 
that they were obligatory. The general practice of the 
Government since 1816, the obvious principles applica- 
ble to the construction of the charter, and the opinions of 
Congress in various forms, are much more persuasive 
upon my judgment. All these have been violated and 
disregarded by the Secretary. He has applied accidental 
and temporary arrangements, and an opinion in the post- 
script to a letter, to a power granted, if it exist at all, by 
contract, and which reaches the control of the whole 
treasury of the Union at all times. The Secretary re- 
lies on slight evidence when it concurs with his own views 
and principles, but is not quite so prompt to regard high- 
er evidence when it is adverse to them. It would have 
been well if he had manifested equal respect for the 
abundant proof of the constitutionality of the bank, and 
the opinion of Congress as to the safety of the deposites. 
The Senate has not reasoned heretofore as the Secretary 
reasons. ‘he Committee of Finance of the Senate, in 
1829, had several resolutions referred to them, the object 
of one of which was to compel the bank to pay some 
compensation for the deposites; and the means of com- 
pulsion were the withdrawal of the deposites by the Sec- 
retary. They reported that it was inexpedient to act on 
these resolutions; and thus reason: ‘* The 16th section 
enacts that the deposites of the money of the United 
States shall be made in the bank and its branches, unless 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall, at any time, other- 
wise order and direct; in which case he shall lay before 
Congress the reason of such order or direction. It is ad- 
mitted that the first branch of the section is conclusive, 
as to the right of the. bank to the deposites without 
charge to it; but it is argued that the second part quali- 
fies that right, and that the authority given to the Secre- 
tary to withdraw the deposites gives him power to do so 
in case the bank should refuse to give further compensa- 
tion for the use of those deposites. If that had been the 
object the words would have been, in the opinion of the 
committee, explicit as to a point so very material. The 
committee see, in the power. given to the Secretary, a 
discreet precaution; and the words, they believe, convey 
only the idea, that if, at any time, the Secretary shall be 
of opinion that there will .be-a danger of loss to the United 
States by its money remaining in the vaults of the bank, 
he may remove it for safety, and report his reasons to 
Congress. No other construction can, in the opinion of 
the committee, be given to that part of the 16th section. 
The power to withdraw the funds by the Secretary has 
never been deemed necessary; and it may well be doubt- 
ed whether Congress can interfere, in any way, until he 
shall act under the power. The idea that Congress have 
given, by inference, to the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, a 
power to exact money from the bank by a threat of with- 
drawing the deposites, cannot be entertained by the com- 
mittee.” À 

Of this report. one thousand copies were printed for 
circulation. 

If Congress have not given to the. Secretary the power 
to exact compensation for the use of the deposites, have 
they given the more odious power of depriving the bank 
of the whole deposites, whenever a Secretary can be 
found ductile enough to be commanded to believe that 
the interest and convenience of the people require his high 
prerogative protection? The committee affirm that the 
power was given to secure the safety of the money, and 
that committee consisted of Mr. Smith, of Maryland, Mr. 
McLane, Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, Mr. Branch, and 


Mr. Silsbee. The same committee again, upon another 
and distinct reference, made the same report on the 12th 
of January, 1832. It then consisted of Messrs. Smith, 
Tyler, Marcy, Silsbee, and Johnston. In each com- 
mittee there was a majority of the friends of the present 
Executive. Sir, itis but a short period from January, 
1832, to September, 1833. I find no evidence that any 
one of the Senate then questioned the soundness of the 
opivion of the committee, and shall be glad to learn, in 
the progress of this discussion, how far there has been 
a change of opinion here or elsewhere, and on what 
grounds. f 

But the right to transfer the deposites is urged as an 
independent ground on which the power of the Secretary 
is to be vindicated. . It will be a sufficient answer to this 
argument to refer to the fifteenth and sixteenth sections of 
the charter. . The fifteenth declares that, ‘whenever re- 
quired by the Secretary of the Treasury, the said corpo- 
ration shall give the necessary facilities for transferring the 
public funds from place to place, within the United States 
and the territories thereof, and for distributing the same 
in payment of the public creditors, without charging com- 
missions or claiming allowance on account of difference of 
exchange.” And the sixteenth requires the public money 
to be deposited in the bank and its branches, where there 
are any. Now it is obvious that the duty of the Secre- 
tary is to require the transfers; that of the bank to make 
them. He is to direct the place where the money is 
wanted for use; the bank is to be at the expense of put- 
ting itthere. The object of these transfers is also desig- 
nated—the payment of the public creditors. The transfer 
and the payment are embraced in the same provision, and 
rest on the same condition—both to be directed by the 
Secretary; both to be done by the bank; and the power 
of the Secretary might as fairly be inferred from one as 
from the other. ‘fo infer the power to deprive the bank 
of the whole benefit of the deposites, at will, because: 
there isa power to require transfers for distribution in 
payment of debts, is but another evidence from what 
slight grounds power can be inferred by those who desire 
to exercise it. 

The power intended to be given to the Secretary was, 
perhaps, salutary; and there may, perhaps, have been 
some want of caution and precision in the wording of it; 
but if this be so, which I do not admit, an ample apology 
for Congress is found in the fact, that no one then ima- 
gined such principles of construction as have, in these re- 
forming days, been discovered and approved. The*men 
who had held the office before that time—Hamilton, Wol- 
cott, Dexter, Gallatin, Campbell, Dallas--although they 
were versed in official concerns, and the length of the ser- 
vice of each outran that of four who have recently followed 
them, had not exhibited such skill in construing their 
powers, and those of the Executive, as to put Congress 
effectually upon its guard. 

But, sir, if the power be conferred, and was reserved, 
what was it? 1. To order the deposites to be made.. 
This must, from its nature, be directed, not to the bank, 
but to inferior officers and debtors, where to pay or place 
the money, and must be prospective, and relate to moneys 
to be subsequently acquired. 2. The transfer—which 
relates not to change of possession in the bank, but to a` 
change of the place where the bank shall hold it. Neither 
amounts to nor authorizes the withdrawal or taking money 
out of the treasury. This is a totally different act, and 
governed by different laws and rules. The constitution 
and the law governing it have been read to the Senate. 
l have no anxiety about the definition of the word frea- 
sury. That of the Senator from Kentucky is correct. It 
is that place, one or many, where the money is put, and 
is to remain until drawn out according tothe provisions.of 
law. In this light it is regarded in all our state papers 
and documents, in the messages of the President, the re- 
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Whenever money is in the hands of the Government, 
has been paid to it, and not paid away, it is said to be in 
the treasury. Before the bank was formed there were 
more than ninety State ‘banks in which the money was 
placed, and these were all one treasury; and withdrawing 
money from any one of them was taking it out of the 
treasury; and if taken out without the forms of law, if 
not paid on legal warrants, it was a violation of law; and 
sò it is since the bank was created. That is the treasury 
now, in the same way that the State banks were. before; 
and if the Secretary withdraws one dollar of it, with or 
without the executive sanction, it is a breach of the law. 
The true doctrine of the executive right to interfere with 
the money of the nation is this: While it is in the treasu- 
ry the Executive has no power to touch or control it. Af- 
ter itis drawn out, according to law, and placed in the 
hands of executive officers to be expended, the right of 
the Executive, such as it is, commences. What it then is, 
1 will not delay the Senate by examining further. 

Under these views, Mr. President, of the acts and prin- 
ciples of the Secretary, Iam compelled to dissent from 
him. He has, in my opinion, done acts for which he had 
no legal authority. His order to place the future receipts 
of the nation in the selected banks, his order to the dis- 
bursing agents to place their money in the same banks, 


and his taking the money, already in the treasury, out of |arise as to its recharter. 


it, to loan to his favored banks, are all violations of the law— 
gross violations—for which I can see no satisfactory excuse 
in any just principles under our system of government. 

I now ask attention to his reasons for the removal. They 
seem to be composed of mistaken facts and false principles. 

His reasons are of two kinds. 1. Relating to the time. 
2. To the misconduct of the Bank of the United States. 
Under the first he argues that the public general interest 
required it, without the delay of sixty days to consult 
Congress. Under the second, that it was demanded as a 
penalty on {the bank. In relation to the time, he attempts 
to prove four propositions. [Report, page 11.] 

The first is, that it was the duty of the department not 
to act upon the assumption that Congress would change 
the law, but to regulate its conduct on the principle that 
the charter would expire in 1836. His reasoning in its 
support is in pages 3 and 4. Now, sir, I admit freely 
that the Secretary, like all other officers, was bound 
to act under the law, as he found it—as it existed. 
He had no right to speculate one way or the other. He 
was to perform his duty, and not presume that Congress 
would not, any more than that Congress would; and this 
is especially true, as Congress was about to meet, to whom 
the legislative power on the subject belonged. 

But why would he not anticipate a renewal of the char- 
ter? Because, Ist, Justice did not require it. 2d, Pub- 
lic opinion forbade it. Justice did not require it, because 
it was an exclusive privilege, at the expense of the rest 
of the community, enjoyed for twenty years! Is this so? 
Was it so in the origin of the charter? Every citizen of 
the Union was at liberty to become a partner in the con- 
cern, onthe terms offered by Congress. None were pro- 
hibited; none excluded. Those. who did not choose to 
accept them have. no right to complain that others, who 
did, have derived benefit from them. I admit, with the 
Secretary, that the present stockholders have no peculiar 
right. to ‘peculiar privileges, and may not claim a renewal, 
except so far as: the. interest of the Government may be 
promoted by having a bank, and it may think proper to 
renew this if it have faithfully performed its duty. But if 
the charter were not renewed, and a new one were form- 
ed, the same state of things would exist as now. does, in 
relation to this point, and must always exist, while there 
isa bank. It is an objection, not so much to: the renewal 
of this charter, as to the existence of any bank. ‘Fhe re- 


clusive privileges? that Congress ought, or ought not, to 
renew the charter? -If such notions are to prevail, it 
might be well for us to take the advice which partisans 
have given—go home, and let matters be better managed 
without us than with us, S 2 

But has this bank been an oppression. to the community? 
I repeat, sir, that it isnot so. You have saved, ata low 
estimate, from forty to sixty millions by its operations. 
The transactions of your financial concerns have cost you 
nothing; three hundred millions have been received, trans- 
ferred, paid, without the loss of a dollar; your currency 
rendered the very best ever known in any nation in modern 
times; your contracts have been facilitated; the intercourse 
of your citizens, in all the relations of life and business, 
promoted and rendered easy and profitable; the very 
bonds of your Union strengthened, by enabling the peo- 
ple in the extremes of the nation to transact their business 
with each other, with almost as much facility as if they 
were embraced within the narrowest compass. Sir, I do 
not allude to these things as urging, the merits of the 
bank, nor with any view to any question hereafter to 
It has only the merit (and it is 
certainly not a small one) of having, faithfully to the Gov- 
ernment and its own stockholders, discharged its duties. 
The credit is due to the wise men who formed the bank 
as a fit instrument of benefit both to the Government and 
people. But these things show that the want of justice 
and the expense to the rest of the community were at least 
a questionable ground for the confidence of the Secretary 
in the exercise of his discretion. 

But he could not anticipate the renewal, because he 
says, {am firmly persuaded that the law which created 
this corporation, in many of its provisions, is not warranted 
by the constitution; and that the existence of such a powerful 
moneyed monopoly is dangerous to the liberties of the peo- 
ple, and to the purity of our political institutions.” We are 
left to our guesses as to the grounds of his firm persuasion. 
T shall not stop to inquire either when this firm persuasion 
had its origin, whether long since, when his political and 
constitutional opinions were formed, or within the last two or 
three years, within which time many of our citizens have 
felt much new and overwhelming conviction about the 
unconstitutionality of the bank, and found their zeal on 
this topic so much augmented, and have laid their original 
opinions as a fit offering at the footstool of power and pa- 
tronage. Nor, sir, shall I. now inquire into the correct- 
ness of the opinion expressed. The question before us 
is not whether Congress have constitutional power to cre- 
ate this or any other bank, nor whether it is dangerous to 
liberty. It has been created. It is in existence. -Tt is 
the law of the land. But I do inquire by what right an 
officer, created by law, and bound to discharge duties, 
under any of our laws, assumes. the authority to question 
their constitutionality, or to found his actions upon his be- 
lief that they are invalid and void? He is directed to 
perform a duty under a law, engages in its performance, 
and then finds a motive for his conduct in the assertion 
that it is not binding upon him. Sir, to what will not this 
lead? Might not the Secretary, by the same rule, have 
said that the charter, the contract on which he relies as 
allowing to him unrestricted leisure of motive and action, 
was void, and therefore he disregarded it altogether, and 
removed the deposites because they were unconstitutionally 
placed where they-were? It would have been equally pro» 
per, and would have saved him some trouble of argument. 

But he forgot, sir, that he was exercising a power un- 
der this very law. If unconstitutional, how could it confer 
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any power on him? or justify any action which he per- 
formed, however unlimited its words? 

If the Secretary may act and reason thus, every other 
officer, high and low, may do the same; each may deny 
the validity of the law which binds him to do what he is 
unwilling to do. Each may, like the Secretary, assume 
the power of Congress, and render unnecessary the exist- 
ence of the judicial tribunals. The President had better 
look to it: he may find his subordinates somewhat trouble- 
some to him, with such notions. Or, are only those to 
act on these principles who conform to his opinions and 
execute his purposes? i 

Sir, it is quite instructive ta hear this firm persuasion 
thus pronounced after forty years of our national existence 
have gone by, during three-fourths of which a national 
bank has been in operation, and which have been not only 
the most fortunate, but the only fortunate portions of our 
financial history. The first Congress, enlightened by the 
counsels of Washington and Hamilton, and others who 
had profited by the light elicited when our constitution 
was formed, had no such firm persuasion, but created a 
bank. Another Congress refused to propose amendments 
to the constitution, in order to obtain the power, princi- 
pally because it already existed. ‘Three’others have pass- 
ed bank laws, one of which contained a large majority of 
political friends of the Executive; committees of another 
Congress, similarly constituted, have affirmed the power. 
1n favor of this very charter, we find the names of such 
men as Lowndes and Gaston, Ingham and Oakley, Plea- 
sants and Pickering, Barbour and Stockton, Roberts and 
Daggett, and others whom I might name, if they were be- 
yond the sound of my voice. ‘The Legislatures of more 
than one-half of all the States have approved the exercise 
of the power. Every President, except the present, has 
done the same; for even Mr. Jefferson put his signature 
to one or more laws to create branches, and facilitate the 
action of the first bank. He did not, at least, while act- 
ing under the law, deny the constitutionality of the 
law, and assume that as a motive for his conduct. Every 
Secretary of the Treasury, from 1789 to 1833—Hamilton, 
Wolcott, Dexter, Gallatin, Campbell, Dallas, Crawford, 
Rush, Ingham, McLane, (one of the present cabinet, )-~ 
all admitted, not merely its constitutionality, but its neces- 
sity to the finances of the country. The Judiciaries of 
most of the States have admitted it; and, above all, it has 
been sustained by that elevated tribunal which is the ulti- 
mate judge whether legislation be constitutional or not—— 
elevated, sir, not more by its constitutional powers and 
dignity, than by the learning, the purity, the firmness, 
the ‘patriotic spirit, which have guided its deliberations 
and controlled its judgments, securing to itthe profound 
homage of this and other nations. 

Sir, after all this, is it not a process of unusual modesty, 
in a subordinate and temporary officer of your Govern- 
ment, to act, in such a case, on bis firm persuasion that all 
these have been in error, and that a future Congress 
could not entertain opinions which have been thus sanc- 
tioned and illustrated? 

We are assured by the Secretary that public opinion 
has. settled this question, and that this settlement is now 
matter of history. ‘this megrim of the brain has crept 
into the belief of more than one in high places. It is not 
perhaps wonderful that it should be fixed immovably in 
one spot;. but that others should entertain it, and act upon 
it, as if it were law, to govern their actions when execut- 
ing law, is not a little surprising. What is the proof 
which the Secretary refers to? That the issue respecting 
the recharter and future existence of the bank was ten- 
dered voluntarily by the bank, and accepted; that pains 
were taken to ‘frame the’ issue,” and that it was tried 
by the presidential election: Is this true? Have the peo- 
ple of this Union, in the performance of their highest and 
Most sacred function, that of election, descended to the 


degradation of trying an issue between the bank and a 
candidate for the presidency? Have they made all the 
great questions, arising out of their constitution and the 
policy of the Government, subservient to such an issue? 
forgetting them all, and deciding this alone? For myself, 
I admit no such degradation. When did the bank frame 
the issue with so much care? I know of nothing which it 
has done, and nothing is alleged but the expenditures for 
printing, which are complained of; and its application for 
the renewal of its charter. The former were certainly 
not very effective means of either framing or trying the 
issue. If Senators will examine the accounts they will 
find $179 91 paid for newspapers; not as much, for the 
time, as we pay for the papers of six members of Con- 
gress; not enough for a daily paper from the States 
where its branches are located. They will find, I believe, 
$6,453 29 for pamphlets of the highest merit, fit for the 
instruction of all classes, and about $9,848 21 for reviews 
and addresses. This, sir, is a small sum with which te 
bribe a whole people, newspaper editors and all, in an 
election. But, sir, the answer is, that these expenditures 
were made with the professed, and, I see no reason to 
doubt, the sincere object of defending the bank from con- 
tinued, vehement, persecuting, and injurious assaults up- 
on it, by which the value of its stock was depreciated, and 
the owners of that stock injured. An estimate of the 
injury may be made by observing the loss which the pub- 
lic treasury and the people of the United States have sif- 
fered. When the President and his friends first made 
their attack upon it, your seven millions of stock was 
worth eight and a half million. It stood somewhere be- 
tween 125 and 130, and the first assault reduced it so 
much that you lost by it $750,000. Subsequent assaults 
have continued the process, and you have now lost a 
million. If they are further continued it will be reduced 
to par, and you will lose one and a half million. For- 
tunately you cannot lose more; neither official vengeance 
nor private malignity can reduce it below par, and bank- 
rupt it. It is now able to pay, and must continue able to 
pay, its stock, in full count. If, sir, when these assaults 
were made, the bank had been perfectly silent—stood 
still—made no effort to protect the property which it held 
as trustee for others, it would have failed to perform its 
duty. In private life such an agent would have been 
branded as faithless and unjust. Any State bank, thus 
negligent, would have lost its credit, and subjected itself 
to scorn and ruin. In what does the Bank. of the United 
States differ from them? They are equally trusteés for 
others. There was an equal obligation on them to pro- 
tect their rights, and disprove the false assumptions on 
which the assaults rested. n 

‘* But they made a voluntary and premature application 
for a renewal of their charter.” If this be true, does it 
prove any thing more than that they misjudged as to time, 
and were in too great haste to be assured of their fate? 
How did they know? Who had told them that this would 
form an issue between them and the President? Had he? 
No, sir. He had not. Up to that hour his final decision 
in regard to the bank was matter of speculation only; and 
at least one-half of his friends not merely asserted that he 
would approve a recharter, but they actually electioneer- 
ed for him on that ground. A contrary allegation was 
charged as a political finesse of the adversaries of the Pre- 
sident. It was so in the middle, the west, and the north of 
the Union—every where, except where the charter was 
considered unconstitutional. And, sir, they were right. 
In his message of December, 1829, he uses this language: 
“The charter of the Bank of the United States expires 
in 1836, and its stockholders will, most probably, apply 
for a renewal of their privileges. In order to avoid the 
evils resulting from precipitancy, in a measure involving 
such important principles, and such deep pecuniary inter- 
ests, I feel that I cannot, in justice to the parties inter- 
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ested, too soon present it to the deliberate consideration 
of the Legislature and the people. Both the constitu- 
tionality and the expediency of the law creating the bank 
are well questioned by a large portion of our fellow-citi- 
zens, and it must be admitted by all that it has failed in the 
great end of establishing a uniform and sound currency.” 

He then proceeds to suggest the propriety of consider- 
ing whether a bank may not be founded on the credit 
and revenues of the Government. It is unnecessary to 
speak of the suggestions respecting the currency and a 
new scheme for a bank. It so happened, that the first 
was flatly denied, and was certainly incorrect; and the 
fatter scouted, by even his own devoted friends, in and 
out of Congress. he suggestions were such, that none, 
or almost none, were found so brave, or so pliable, as to 
sustain them. There may have been many conversions 
since, for aught that f know. There are very operative 
means of producing conversions of opinions in these our 
days. But, sir, I put it to the candor of every man, if the 


President did not then say that it was time the question of 


recharter should be considered—if he did not tell the 
bank so, as well as Congress and the people—if he did 
not invite the bank to have it settled, so far as its settle- 
ment depended upon it. It could not be too soon pre- 
sented to the consideration of the Legislature. 


tancy was to be avoided. 1f the bank, on reading that 


message, had sent a memorial to Congress, would it not 


have been a compliance with the expressed wishes of the 
President? Would any man then have thought it crimi- 
nal? or an intentional formation of an issue between it 
and the President? Subsequent events have induced its 
enemies to give it this aspect. The bank did not then 
apply. In December, 1830, the call was renewed. In 
December, 1831, it was repeated, with the declaration 
that, as he had done his duty in urging the subject, he 
would ‘leave it, at present, to the investigation of an en- 
lightened people and their representatives.” It was after 
all these calls, that the bank did precisely what the Presi- 


stent had recommended, present it to the consideration of 


Congress, and ask the decision of the question, and a re- 
newal of the charter, if, in their opinion, the public inter- 
est required or permitted it. 

The matter was before Congress—under its considera- 
tion—at the moment when their memorial was presented. 
If it was brought there by a friend, was it criminal to 
unite with that friend in his wish to have the question de- 
cided? If by an enemy, was it wrong in resisting the in- 
tended destruction? If for good, to aid in its accomplish- 
ment? If for evil, to ward off the blow? Was it prema- 
ture, when the President, on his high official sanction, 
had declared that the question ought to be setiled? Was 
it premature, when, in three annual messages, he had 
urged its seasonable decision? Or, sir, was it not prema- 
ture in 1829, 1830, and 1831, because it might then have 
been supposed that the bank could be destroyed; and did 
it become premature afterwards, when it was discovered 
that this object could not be accomplished, and that time 
was wanted to weaken the bank by secret investigations 
and public slanders, and to move the machinery of party 
to subserve the purposes of private and personal hostility ? 
On what, sir, does the Secretary build his grand argu- 
-ment, that he was bound to force the bank to wind up? 
Is it not the near approach of the end of the charter? 
And yet it was but little more than one year before, that 
the bank asked to be informed whether the charter would 
be renewed, and that was so premature as to be criminal. 
It was not premature in the Secretary, in August and Sep- 
tember, 1833, to trample on all laws to compel the bank 
to wind up; and yet it was odiously premature to have 
the question of winding up settled in the spring of 1832. 
Such is the consistency and the reasoning of a Secretary 
of the Treasury. This whole matter is an insult to the 
common understanding of the people. I have too much 
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regard for that understanding to believe that they can. be 
deluded by its absurdity. 

Up to this period; up to the passage of the bill to re. 
charter the bank; up to the veto on that bill by the Pre- 
sident, the question as to the ultimate action of the Presi- 
dent was unsettled. I appeal to history and the records 
of this Government for proof of my assertion. Did that 
veto change it? I admit that the President, in that. veto, 
declares the bill unconstitutional, on account of some of its 
provisions, but not for want of power in Congress to create 
abank. For, with the most paternal kindness and bene- 
volence towards the ignorance of-Congress in the discharge 
of the duties which the people have confided to them, he 
assures them, ‘*had the Executive been called upon to 
furnish the project of such an institution, the duty would 
have been cheerfully performed.” The President—the 
Executive—called upon by Congress to furnish a plan 
by which Congress shall manage, and control, and regu- 
late the finances of the country! Admirable modesty and 
knowledge of the relative rights and obligations of the 
executive and legislative branches of our Government! 

But, sir, in all this, due regard was observed not to 
close up the question. For weare assured that, after the 
veto, ‘fa general discussion will take place, eliciting new 
light, and settling important principles; and a new Con- 
gress, elected in the midst of such discussions, and fur- 
nishing an equal representation of the people, according 
to the last census, will bear to the Capitol the verdict of 
public opinion, and, 1 doubt not, bring this question to a 
satisfactory result.” What Congress was to bear this ver- 
dict to the Capitol? The present—that now in. actual 
session in that very Capitol—members elected amidst those 
discussions--of which, sir, I am one! We were to bear 
the verdict! Had the Secretary heard it-when he acted? 
Did the Executive wait to hear it? Ifow did they know 
what we should say? [ow know that a majority would 
not be of opinion that the bank ought to be rechartered? 
or that even two-thirds might not be found to oppose, on 
this point, the executive will, should that will resist their 
views in managing their constitutional guardianship over 
the treasury? Could they not wait sixty days for that 
verdict for which they had promised to wait? Was the 
country on the brink of ruin, sliding down the precipice 
into the gulf of irretrievable bankruptcy, thatits drowning 
honor and perishing fortunes must be thus rudely rescued? 
Sir, that message was a solemn promise by the Executive 
to let this question be settled by Congress, and to submit 
to it. What else can the words mean, but that the people 
would consider the subject, and their representatives de- 
cide it? Did the President intend to trifle with the people? 
to profess regard for their opinions, as expressed through 
Congress, and yet to scorn those opinions by his actions? 
Was he giving out Delphic responses? Did he ‘‘ pal- 
ter with us in a double sense?” No, sir; he meant then 
what he said, however ill the promise has been kept, under 
the influence of those who have surrounded him. The 
people so understood—they so believed. It was to be test- 
ed whether, without new arguments or new facts, legislative 
assemblies, chambers of commerce, and the great majority 
of the people of these States, had changed their. opinions 
upon the new lights which subservience to party and de- 
votion to men have afforded. Nay, it was even reasonable 
to suppose that the President himself might yield his offi- 
cial opinions to the deliberate, well-considered opinions of 
a majority of the people, and to permit their judgments 
to govern in this land of majorities, and under institutions 
which have so long sanctioned the existence of such a fiscal 
agent. It had beenso before. Mr. Madison had yielded 
his doubts, upon principles and for reasons which do equal 
honor to his head and heart, and which are well developed 
in his letter of 25th June, 1831. 

He thought it was wise to regard the question as set? 
tled, after all that had occurred.. He knew and felt that, 
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under all Governments, misera est servitus ubi jus est aut 
vagum, aut incognitum. The lesson he teaches is worthy of 
imitation, not only from its intrinsic merits, but from the 
-character of him who teaches it. He is worthy, sir, of the 
deepest homage and the closest imitation. He has devoted 
a long, a pure, and a useful life to his country. He has 
left the impress of his virtues and his talents on your con- 
stitution and your laws, in all their history; and he now 
exhibits one of the most dignified, and lovely, and vener- 
able specimens of a philosophic and patriotic old age that 
the world has ever been permitted to witness. 

Mr. President, the assertion of the Secretary, that this 
question was finally and irreversibly settled, is not only 
opposed to fact and to the respect due to Congress, but it 
is not respectful even to the character of the President 
himself. It turns upon the allegation that the President 
was elected because he was opposed to the bank. It 
supposes disingenuousness in him in his messages to Con- 
gress; and that this single merit, this hostility to the bank, 
was the cause of the preference of him by the people. 
Had he, then, no other merits? Was there no other cause 
why he should be preferred, without even remembering his 
opposition to the bank? Had he rendered no services to 
his country; ought no battles; gained no glory; suffered 
no privations; made no sacrifices? Had he no constitu- 
tional principles to secure regard? no acts of reform to 
win favor? Must the people have voted for him for this 
merit alone? Does any man believe that he received a 
single vote on this ground, which he would not have re- 
ceived had there been no quarrel with the bank? No, 
sir; I do not thus estimate the intelligence of the people, 
nor the motives of their approbation and support. The 
President was chosen for other and stronger reasons, how- 
ever unfounded and misguided I may regard them. His 
election was no reason on which the Secretary can be 
justified in making the great movement which affected, 
not. our finances alone, but all the business and prosperity 
of the country. And he can find no apology in it, unless 
he assumes the odious position, that the President’s will is 
law, and his opinions the unerring guide of legislative ac- 
tion. 

The two next positions of the Secretary are, [Rep. p. 
11,] that the deposites ought not to remain in the bank 
until the charter expired in 1836; and, as the Secretary 
only could remove them, it was his duty then to act. In 
relation to his exclusive power, J have said all that I in- 
tend. The reasoning of the Secretary, to be found in 
pages 4 and 5, as I understand it, is this: that the deposites 


always amount to several millions; their sudden withdraw- 
al, at the expiration of the charter, would create incon- 


venience, and make the deposites unsafe, so that it could 
not return them to the Government; that its outstanding 
notes would lose their value when not received for Gov- 
‘ernment dues, and holders at a distance suffer by their 
depreciation; that a sound currency must in the mean time 
be created; that this can, under his direction, be accom- 
plished by the State banks, but could not be hastily sub- 
stituted at the expiration of the charter. 

Now, sir, I profess to have very little financial skill or 
knowledge. Ihave not made it the study of my life; but 
-few and passing moments, amidst other employments, have 
been devoted to acquiring it. But, as I am compelled to 
form and express, by my vote, an opinion on the financial 
reasons of the Secretary, such views as I have must be my 
guide in that vote. 

Jn the first place, it occurs to me that the Secretary has 
mistaken the time when the affairs of the bank are to be 
wound up. Its charter, for certain purposes, expires in 
1836; but for paying its debts, and calling in its claims—in 
other words, settling up its concerns—it has two years 
beyond that period. The 2ist section of the charter so 


expressly provides: ** Notwithstanding the expiration of 


the term for which the corporation is created, it shall 


be lawful to use the corporate name, style, and ca- 
pacity, for the purpose of suits for the final settlement 
of the affairs and accounts of the corporation, and for 
the sale and disposition of their estate, real, personal, 
and mixed, but not for any other purpose or in any ether 
manner whatsoever, nor for a period exceeding two years 
after the expiration of the said term of incorporation.” 
It has, therefore, four instead of two years to accomplish 
the work of which the Secretary spe.ks, and we must 
apply his reasoning to the four, and not to the two years. 
This provision, to my mind, indisputably proves the inten- 
tion of Congress that the bank should discount, should do 
every thing, make profit, and possess all its privileges, 
until 1836; that the deposites should be enjoved up to that 
ime, and it should not be compelled to close its business 
transactions before the fullend of twenty years, the time 
mentioned in its charter. It is a charter for twenty, not 
eighteen years. The time subsequently given for winding 
up was designed to enable it to act to the last moment, 
and to relieve it from the difficulties under which the old 
bank labored for want of such a provision. 1 find in this 
fact, in this provision, a full answer to the whole argument 
of the Secretary as to time--a conclusive reason to believe 
that he has violated the intention of Congress and the 
chartered rights of the bank. Congress gave the bank 
twenty years, and did not authorize the Secretary, by his 
volition, to deprive it of two years of that time. 

In the next place we must apply the reasoning to a sol- 
vent, rich bank; able to pay all its debts, and count down 
its silver and gold, on every demand. This solvency, 
though not long since questioned by its adversaries, is now 
admitted by the President—by the Secretary-—by all. 
And what its difficulties in 1819 or 1820 have to do with its 
present condition, I am unable to discover. We ure speak- 
ing of it in 1833—now—and what it must be in 1836 un- 
der proper management. If it were even compelled to 
wind up at this moment, the official reports of the Secre- 
tary prove that it is entirely able to pay deposites—debts— 
every thing, and have a large surplus. I need not repeat 
the figures in the statement of its situation on the Ist of 
this month. It had in bills, and notes, stocks, specie, and 
debts from State banks, about seventy-two millions, besides 
its large surplus contingent fund, and about threc millions 
in real estate; and all the claims which could be made 
against it for stock, notes in circulation, and debts, did 
not amount, 1 think, to more than sixty-seven millions. It 
had more than ten millions of specie in its vaults in De- 
cember, and that specie constantly accumulating. It has 
no cause to fear any attack. It can pay its debts, and re- 
store to its stockholders their money, and much more. 
In winding up its concerns, and calling in its dues, its 
specie must, by necessity, constantly augment. It will 
require its payments from debtors, and State banks to be 
in specie, that it may answer the claims upon it at home 
and abroad, from creditors and stockholders. 

Apply, then, the positions of the Secretary to such a 
bank, having four years to close its concerns; or, if you 
please, having only two. ai 

The sudden withdrawal, at the expiration of the char- 
ter, of the deposites. How could those deposites be un- 
safe? more unsafe then than now? Why withdraw them 
suddenly? Why with more haste than the claims against 
the Government would require? But, with whatever haste, 
why should not the bank be able to pay them? They must 
be paid before the stockholders, and the whole means of 
the bank, stock and all, to four times their amount, would 
be answerable for them. They had in December about 
forty millions, subject to the payment of their eleven mil- 
lions of public and private deposites. The same amount 
of deposites which alarmed the Secretary have been paid, 
and suddenly, too, by the bank, more than once; and no 
bankruptcy or pressure has ensued. They never have 
been, and never can be, more safe than at the precise mo- 
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ment that the bank closes its active business, and no longer 
puts any-ofits concerns at hazard. It is so with all solvent 
trustees. and agents, and must be so with the bank. But, 
sir, the Secretary néed not be disturbed by the anticipat- 
ed loss of the deposites.. If we may trust his own reports, 
and if matters proceed as they have done for the last two 
or three years, there will be little or no money to deposite. 
“The augmented expenses of administration and the insol- 
vency of departments will relieve us from any cause for 
apprehension on this subject. 

Again: should the notes of the bank, not being receiv- 
ed for Government dues, depreciate, and holders at a dis- 
tance lose by them? The receipt of these notes by the 
Government is doubtless useful to their circulation, but it 
is not their only nor chief value. This is already proved 
by the depreciated condition of the notes of some of the 
selected banks, at a distance from the places where they 
are issued. They are below par, The chief value con- 
sists in their being payable in specie whenever demanded; 
their circulation throughout the Union, wherever busi- 
ness or pleasure requires them; and because, from the 
nature of the commerce and trade of the country, their 
tendency is to the: commercial cities—to the sea-board, 
where they will be cash, or its equivalent, to all who hold 
them. After new issues shall have ceased, they will and must 
be sought by all in the interior who have transactions upon 
the sea-coast. The amount of them now in circulation is 
stated at eighteen or nineteen millions——at this moment 
probably twenty millions. They form about one-fourth 
of the circulating medium of the country, and are never 
greater in amount than appears in the reports of the bank 
to the department. They will be lessened, of course, by 
the prudence and caution of the bank as it approaches its 
dissolution; but, even if they were augmented, the causes 
before stated would ensure their continued credit. I wish 
the Secretary had instructed us how notes thus situated 
can depreciate below their numinal value; or how a bank, 
thus strong, would be unable to. pay its deposites, public 
or private. Nothing but the utter and entire ruin of its 
debtors, and of the State banks, which owed it five mil- 
lions of dollars on the Ist of January, could produce the 
‘predicted evil. It is perchance possible. that the pro- 
‘phet, and those who sustain him, may be powerful enough 
to occasion the fulfilment of his prophecy; but they must 
reach it through the destruction of the credit and con- 
fidence of the country, and the prostration of commerce, 
and dealing, and prosperity in the community. 

The amount in circulation is large in. itself, but small 
when compared with the capital of the bank. IEn the re- 
ports of Mr. Crawford, several years after it was created, 
this point is developed and discussed. It has been greater 
before and since the present Secretary reasoned about it. 
Its withdrawal, and closing up the concerns of the bank, 
will of course be felt whenever it may be performed, 
though with the utmost caution and moderation. It must 
be so in closing any large banking institution, or any large 
mercantile establishment; but, left to itself, unforced. by 
the mandate of power, it would be less felt than the pres- 
sure which now afflicts the community. ‘The bank would 

“not be obliged to withdraw from the active employments 
-of the country means greater than it has now been com- 
spelled todo. Its debts and credits, to the amount of the 
former, would. but change hands, in the shape of some 
new circulation, and the balances due to it be paid in 
specie, or what would be received as equivalent by its 
stockholders. “The amount to which it has curtailed its 
business within the last five months has been stated at twelve 
millions—t know not on what evidence. : The ‘statements 
and the reports from the Secretary show no such fact. It 
has been reduced, in about that period, somewhere about 
nine millions; but its own circulation has not been dimin- 
ished. The sum mentioned has been withdrawn from 
active use; for there was no substitute supplied by our 
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financial Secretary: there can be no substitute in the pre- 
sent state of things. The State banks are incompetent to 
supply it. But, in winding up, it would not be compelled 
to withdraw from active use one-half nor one-fourth of 
that amount, in the- samé time; and these would be re- 
placed by other circulation. What would he the value of 
that circulation, and: how- farit would subserve the con- 
venience of the people of the country, is quite a. different 
matter. There would bë enough—its quality no man. can 
tell. We had an example once on this point... When the 
old Bank of the United States was closed, other banks 
grew up like mushrooms in a night, and perished. almost 
as soon. They threw out abundance. of paper; : but it 
was not money, nor the equal representative -of money. 
Your currency increased, in four or five years, from about 
forty-five to much more than one hundred millions; and 
the consequences on the prosperity of the people and the 
Government need not be described to him who has not 
memory enough to recollect them, or virtue enough to 
desire to guard against them. Absolute, unavoidable, 
uncontrellable, grinding necessity compelled us to seek a 
remedy. It was found, by the wisdom of Congress, in 
the charter of this bank, and in the restoration of specie 
payments--the restoration .of money tothe country. In 
less than five years, the circulation. was reduced» from 
nearly one hundred and ten to about fifty-five’ millions; 
and the effect has been told in years of private and pub- 
lic prosperity, until ignorance or folly blasted it.- I am 
also unable to perceive why evils produced by the wind- 
ing up of the bank, in two years, in 1836 and 1837, should 
be greater than in 1834 and 1835? Why should they be 
greater, when the bank and the country, by the regular 
process under the Jaw, are prepared for the operation, than 
when the Secretary, suddenly and unexpectedly, forces 
it upon them? We ought to have been instructed upon 
this point. oe ee 
But, sir, although I cannot see why these notes should 
be depreciated, and these evils result which the Secretary 
so clearly foresaw, I think I can perceive why the stock 
itself may not bear, in market; the same price as when the 
charter had longer to ran, and why it will not do to judge 
it now by ‘the infallible price current.” . As its charter- 
approaches a close, it is not a place for permanent invest- 
ments, whence fair profits and interest may be expected 
for years to come. It will then be an article to be pur- 
chased only at its actual transfer value. _ It will bring just 
so much, and no more, as the buyer believes will be paid 
to him when the stock is taken up and cancelled; and this 
will be the nominal value of the stock, and the proper 
proportion of surplus profits. But, sir, it would be quite 
as fair to apply the price current to the stock ofa bank 
just about to expire, and compare it with those which have. 
longer time to run, as it is now to make the same compa- 
rison between the Bank of the United States. and others, 
after all the weight of official and personal hostility has 
been made to bear upon the former, and: the treasury. of ° 
the Union has been poured into the lap of the latter. It 
is not strange that those who reason by such lights ‘should 
reach false conclusions. : : . ; 
But; sir; the Secretary is to make a substitute for our 
legislative fiscal agent, and for our present indifferent curs 
rency. He is to perform the high duty of Congress, and, 
prescribe a much better and sounder circulation—a much 
better, more economical, and efficient agent. And how? 
By substituting State banks, and notes of State banks, and: 
making them receivable as the notes of the United States 
Bank now are. By law, the notes of the mother. bank 
and the branches are- received every where from. those. 
who have payments io make to the Government. : “An in- 
habitant of Maine can: pay the Government, in Maine, with: 
a note issued in New Orleans. He cannot, indéed, go to 
the branch in Maine and demand specie for it, (for the 
note he holds does not promise to pay ‘specie there, 
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‘but where it was issued;) but he can pay Government] Is it not inexcusable that the Secretary should, of his 
dues with it. The complaint that these notes are not pay-| own authority, attempt to substitute for the fiscal agent of 
able every where in specie, on demand, I should designate | the Government, created by Jaw, agents heretofore found 


as absurd, if courtesy would permit. 


The law makes nojincompetent, and whose employment has created such 


such requirement, and no bank, with branches so scat-| distress in the country? 


tered, and with the commercial relations existing between 
the different portions of our wide-spread country, with 
any amount of capital, could Jong accomplish it. All that 
it can do is to provide specie for the issues at each place. 
Thisit hasdone. If notes of the New Orleans, Lexington, 
Savannah, and other branches, were all payable in specie 
every where, it would put the safety and honor of 
the whole institution in the power of any enemy who 
might collect notes enough to exceed its specie at any one 
place. The enmity of the treasury, or of a few individu- 
als, would have found a ready prey under such circum- 
stances. The run upon the branch at Savannah would not 
have cost so much trouble and money. This mode of pay- 
ment was once attempted by the bank, and a committee 
of Congress, of able and intelligent men, who examined 
its concerns in 1819, looked to this as one of the causes 
which embarrassed the bank in 1819, and as injurious to 
the institution and the interest of the country: and com- 
mittees of the House in 1830 and 1832, sustained by 
the House, affirmed the same view of this matter. But 
charges against the bank do not become stale. ‘They are 
repeated again and again, with all the complacency of 
new discovery and invention. 

To create an equal substitute, the State bank notes must 


But this is not the worst of the scheme. The Govern- 
ment deposites its money in these banks to much more than 
their whole capital, and the security is left at the option of 
the Secretary! Now, what security is proposed? Jn the 
last report from the department we have a document which 
explains it; it is the report from the agent, who was also 
the principal; for he was invested with full powers to make 
any proposition he pleased; and whatever he approved 
was adopted by the Executive. , 

Will the Senate hear the plan of security for the publie 
money of the Union? [Report of Amos Kendall to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, dated 4th September, 1833, 
page 11.] ‘* When asked what kind of security would be 
most satisfactory, I did not hesitate to say that, in my 
opinion, the personal responsibility of the directors would 
be the very best. It would show their own perfect confi- 
dence in the safety and success of the undertaking, and it 
would not only afford the Government an ample guaranty 
for the safety of its funds, in addition to the capital and 
character of the kanks; but would satisfy the public mind. 
When it is seen that the managers of the State banks are | 
willing to pledge not only the capital of those institutions, 
but their own property and character, it will be imposst- 
ble to doubt that the deposite is as safe in their kceping as 


be received every where for Government dues; those of] human precaution can make it. It is understood that the 


Maine in Kentucky, those of Buffalo in Charleston. To 
accomplish this, either the Government itself must become 
responsible for these banks, or the banks themselves must 
become responsible for each other; otherwise the notes 
will be; as they now are, and as they were from 1813 to 
1817, at discount. The Government must receive them 
for its dues at par, and pay them out at the discount of 
from three to fifteen and twenty per cent. Individuals 
will only receive and pay them at their commercial value. 
Are we prepared to pass a law, taking upon ourselves the 
solvency of these banks, and agreeing to receive them at par 
from our debtors? Will the banks become responsible 
for each other? ‘The misconduct of a single one might 
prostrate the whole. Will their charters permit it? Will 
their stockholders consent? Sir, neither by contract nor 
by law can the Secretary render these notes receivable 
every where, much less can he make them payable in spe- 
cie every where. They will and must depreciate; and as 
the Government lost between forty and fifty millions by 
their depreciation in the war, and the people were annu- 
ally taxed by this cause more than six millions of dollars, 
šo will it be again in time of peace as well as war. 

In saying these things, sir, I am not to be understood as 
intending to depreciate the State banks. 1 admit their 
general solvency so long as the business and currency of 
the.country is in a natural and sound state. I admit, also, 
their entire competency to accomplish the objects of their 
creation within the limits of action and agency which were 
contemplated by those who formed them, But they were 
intended to be local: their nature and capital do not fit 
theth for the purposes of the Secretary; and whenever they 
shall be substituted, you will find them as you have once 
before found them. You have had annually repeated, for 
years, in the treasury reports, an item of between one and 
two millions of unavailable funds. These were State bank 
notes, and not worth a farthing. ‘The Secretary would 
soon’ find a repetition of this item, swelled enormously, 
upon his scheme going into operation. 

is it not graceless to complain against the bank that it 
does not pay specie where it has not promised to pay it, 
and when its charter does not require it, and yet propose 
to substitute for it that which caf neither pay specie every 
where, nor be receivable where itis wanted? 


security intended to be offered by the banks east of Ral- 
timore is of this description; and in case any of their direc- 
tors shall decline giving it, they will be substituted by 
some of the richest stockholders. In case I had failed to 
procure the assent of any of the banks in all of the prin- 
cipal cities to the giving of security, it was my purpose 
to propose the payment of an interest of one or two per 
cent. on the average deposite, to constitute a fund to 
meet any possible losses. If this plan should be thought 
advisable, 1 have no doubt of its entire practicability !!” 

Let the Senate, let Congress, let the people, hear and 
approve this plan for the safety and management of their 
money, illegally and unconstitutionally plundered from the 
treasury—this substitution of the exccutive will for legis- 
lative action! Is it wonderful that Congress was not to 
be consulted before this scheme of consummate folly was 
adopted? Js it strange that Mr. Duane should regard it 
‘fa breach of public faith,” ‘vindictive and arbitrary;” 
‘*not conservative or just; as disrespectful to Congress, 
who were about to assemble, and who have pronounced 
the deposites safe; as calculated “toshake public confi- 
dence, and promote doubt and mischief in the operations 
of society;” as ‘crude and unsafe;” as dangerous in the 
hands of a Secretary dependent for office on executive 
will, by making the banks ‘* political machinery;” as de- 
structive of national credit and reputation; as designed 
‘to promote selfish and factious purposes??? 

Personal security of some of the directors and stock- 
holders of these banks, for our public money, to the 
amount of millions! “he payment of one or two per 
cent. upon the average deposite, to constitute a fund to 
meet any possible losses!” Am I to reason on sucha 
scheme before an American Senate? Sir, human inge- 
nuity could not offer a grosser insult to the human under- 
standing. Your money is safe, perfectly safe, and admit- 
ted to be so, and you are to take it away, and venture it 
on personal security of individuals, and on a safety fund, 
to meet losses which you are to create by the change! 
The folly and madness of the act is only equalled by the 
confidence with which it is urged upon us. But,-sir, yous 
the Congress of the Union, were not even to be permit- 
ted to judge of the scheme before it was executed. Your 
Secretary has already executed it, in part. Your money 
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‘has been ventured, and without consulting you, and with- 


¿description he never will have. 


‘out taking the security; for he yet has none, and of that 
Directors and indivi- 


dual. stockholders are not idiots;. they will refuse the se- 


“curity when it shall be demanded. 


-we approve his course. 
‘gress approve, and not only will your. money be squan- 


The executive power 
has plundered your treasury, and presents you such per- 
Sonal security as he can pet, and a safety fund in its stead. 
‘And we, sir, we, ón our solemn oaths, are to answer that 
For myself; never! Let Con- 


dered, but your constitution violated, your laws con- 
temned; and, in the room of law, you will have the exe- 
cutive will, acting upon and controlling an army of mo- 
heyed mercenaries, and regulating a money power, which, 


¿united with the sword, can. jeopard your liberties when- 


ever he pleases. The vindication of the law, at the hands 
“of Congress, can alone arrest this result. 

We have had experience upon all the points connected 
with this part of the Secretary’s reasons, But, sir, I be- 
gin to doubt the truth of the old maxim—that experience 
is an efficient teacher to public men and Governments. 


Removal of the Deposites. 


that the balance due from State banks increased two mil- 
lions, ‘rendering them unable to protect the community, 
as they were compelled to look to their own saféty; and 
that thus a pressure was produced by the bank, which it 
was necessary to afrest. before the meeting of Congress. 

Ihave seldom, if ever, seen alarger share of ‘misap- 
prehended facts and misapplied reasoning within the same 
compass. It commences with a false assumption, that the 
bank knew that it would not be rechartered in December, 
1832. I trust I have shown ‘that this. could: be known 
only on one principle, which is, that, as’ the President 
was opposed to it, and his will was law, therefore there 
could be no renewal. Is the bank to be condemned for 
not crediting this conclusion? Yet, it is upon ‘this. fact 
that the whole reasoning of the Secretary rests. if; in 
December, 1832, the bank was not bound to act on the 
belief that a decision had already been made against it, 
then his reasoning altogether fails. 

But further, He complains of the increase, from Janu- 
ary to August, of two and a half millions. ‘The periods 
are unfairly selected. To learn correctly the extension 


“The history of the old bank ought to have been full ofjor contraction of the business of a bank, in different 


instruction to.the Secretary... It-had.a capital of six mil- 
lions; it had a circulation, in proportion to its capital, 


years, it is necessary to compare the same. periods: of the 
year. In the business: of all banks this isthe case, and 


hearly three times greater than the present: a large pro-|between January and August no fair comparison canbe 


portion of its stock was held abroad, and the holders were | made. 


to be paid in specie. It had not an hour given to it to 
wind up its concerns, It continued its active operations 
to the last hour of its existence, and was compelled to 
appoint trustees for that purpose. 
‘all the views of the present Secretary was realized, so 
“fav as we are informed by its history. ` Its notes did not 
depreciate; specie became hourly more plentiful in its 


-ovaults; there was abundance of circulation, such asit was. 


“The immediate distress was small; the evil was conse- 


quential. When Congress was deliberating onthe pro- 
priety of its renewal, one of the principal difficulties 
arose from the fact that it had been allowed no time to 
settle its concerns, and it was feared that this circumstance 
would create distress to the stockholders and to the com- 
munity. This difficulty was, with assumed carelessness, 


vglluded to by the astute Secretary of the Treasury ina 


` 


conversation with an agent of the bank, The agent in- 
éautiously remarked that the bank could appoint trustees, 
and would thus be enabled to avoid these evils. “Thank 
you, sir,” said the Secretary; ‘‘you have relieved us from 
our only difficulty.” The charter was permitted to ex- 
pite; trustees were appointed; the settlement was made; 
and not one of the anticipations of our present Secretary 
was then realized. Not one of these irresistible causes 
of hasty action in him was then found to exist. 

Under this head, the Secretary gives us another view, 


to prove it a question of time, and that there could be no de- 


Tay. [p. 7.] The argument is this: The election of Presi- 
dent and non-renewal of the charter were known in De- 
cember, 1832; and the bank ought then to have curtailed. 


zo It had discounts in December, 1832, of sixty-one and a 


“half millions; and in nine months afterwards, in August, 


ca half millions. 
in the four principal commercial cities, whether the State 


1833, of sixty-four millions; being an increase of two and 
An agent was then appointed to inquire, 


banks would receive the deposites, and perform the du- 
ties of the Bank of the United States. This ought not to 
have changed the action of the bank, as, by inquiry of 
the Secretary; it might have learned that all the deposites 
would not be withdrawn, but that the process would be 
gradual; that the amount of revenue bonds falling due, 
and the cash duties, enabled it to be liberal; but. yet, in 
three months, before ist of October, it had curtailed its 
accommodations four millions. . That it received two. mil- 
lions additional deposites, which, added to the four mil- 
lions, made its. curtailment, in fact, six millions; that~a 
part of this was specie, for it was increased $639,000; 


It is peculiarly so with the United States ‘Bank: 
The great mass of its issues, discounts, and purchases of 
bills, depends on the course of trade and business between 
the north and the south, and this country and Europe. 


Yet, sir, not one of| Every man, whose thoughts have extended as far north 


as Maine, as far south as New Orleans, and as far eastas 
Europe, is perfectly apprized of this, and cannot be igs 
norant that, between times of purchases iy the south and 
remittances from the ‘north, there never is, there never 
can be a fair comparison. Why, then, did the Secretary se- 
lect these periods? Was it to do justice to the bank, or to 
frame an apology for an illegal act? But the increase was not 
greater than it had frequently before been between the 


same periods in other years; and if the Seoretary had 
taken the trouble to Jook into the returns ofthe ank, 
and the reports-of his predecessors, he would have found 


such facts as these: 1n 1831, between the same months, 
there was an extension from about forty-six’ millions, to 
more than fifty-seven millions--nearly twelve millions. 
Tu 1832, from January to April, only three months; ‘an 
increase from sixty-eight to seventy and a half milliotis, 
nearly two and a half millions—as great as is complained 
of in nine months in 1833. And there are various other 
instances of a similar character, through all the history of 
the bank. ‘The same results, also, are manifest, by com+ 
paring its circulation at different periods. seas 

So, also, the Secretary complains of the contraction of 
accommodations between August and October last.’ “Yet; 
if he had made the same comparison, he would have found 
equal and more extensive diminutions at other times, whieh 
were unfelt by the community, and which: were never 
thought to be evidence of misconduct, -nor attributed to 
improper motives. “Oné “instance is to be found in the 
preceding year, 1832. From August to October, of four 
anda half millions, that is, from 68,000,000 to 63,693,000; 
almost double the amount complained of in 1833. 

Now, sir, | complain of this concealment. Did not the 
Secretary see and know these things? Then, why did he 
attempt to impose on Congress the simple fact of the ex: 
tension and diminution, in this year, as evidence of ime 
proper purposes and objects in the bank at the times they 
were made? The whole history of the bank is filled with 
similar facts, not in relation to the notes and bills only, but 
of every species of property and interest which the: bank: 
holds.” ~ And. it is so with every other bank. Besides, who 
ever before heard that we were to estimate-cither the wis- 
dom or virtue, or the folly and vice of a bank, by simply 
taking the amount of its discounts, at-different times, with- 
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wants of the community in its commercial and other trans- 
actions? Does the Secretary state? Did he know how 
all these circumstances operated upon the bank? Whether 
they justified its conduct, without regard to the motives 
which he attributes? Not at all. It was sufficient for him 
that the bank had 613 millions out in January, and 64 in 
August; and he infers that it must, of necessity, have been 
regardless of the solemn decision against its charter. It 
had curtailed four millions by October, and therefore it 
intended to oppress the community. - If our Louis is satis- 
fied with such reasoning, he will find that he has discharged 
a Necker and substituted a Calonne. 

But, while we are comparing these expansions and con- 
tractions which are so offensive to the Secretary, I desire 
attention to a fact which is worthy of note. The expan- 
sions in 1831 and 1832 are attributed, in both the remarka- 
ble papers which have issued from the Executive, to a 
design in the bank to acquire political power, and affect 
the presidential election. I wish self-love could permit 
certain individuals to believe that there could be any mo- 
tives to action but such as relate to friendship or hatred 
of themselves. Sir, when did the presidential election 
take place? In the fall of 1832. When was the largest 
extension? Through 1851, and up to April, 1832. Du- 
ring that time, certainly the most vehement and active 
part of the electioneering campaign did not take place. 
Jt was after April, 1832. Now, in April, 1832, the amount 
of these discounts and accommodations was greater than 
at any moment during the existence of the bank. They 
reached to nearly seventy and a half millions; and from 
that moment, while the contest was hottest, as the election 
was approaching, while the canvass was going on, there 
was a steady and rapid diminution; so that when the elec- 
tion actually occurred, they were only $63,693,000—a 
decrease of more than six and a half millions in about six 
months. The bank is accused of attempting to influence 
the election by extending its discounts; yet, when the 
election might be affected by it, (if it could, indeed, be af- 
fected by these means at all,) it reduces six anda half mil- 
lions. Why, sir, do these officers suppose us ready to 
receive any absurdity which they may choose to assert? 

Is it not unpardonable that such impositions should be 
practised by grave official documents, and the people mis- 
Jed thereby, because they have not the means of correct- 
ing them? If the increase from January to August was 
criminal, was the diminution afterwards also criminal? Shall 
the Secretary complain in August that the bank would not 
wind up its concerns, and then, when it did immediately 
afterwards diminish its business, charge that very act as a 
crime? Shall he avow his intention to force the bank to 
close, do an act which compels it to look to that object, 
and then charge it as unprincipled for doing the very thing 
which he required it to do? Is such conduct to be tole- 
rated and approved? 

But, sir, what right has the Secretary to complain that 
the bank extended its business? Did it injure us or our 
interests? Were the profits upon our stock less? Were 
our deposites rendered unsafe by it? These things are 
not pretended. Our profits are increased; and, if possible, 
so is our security, provided the business of the bank be 
not extended beyond its means; and of this the bank was 
the proper judge. 
the bank will show that there has always been remarkable 
caution and skill in the extension and curtailment of its 
business: both being adapted to the active means in its 
possession at the time, and to the wants of the community. 
A comparison of its-conduct, in this respect, with the 
kpown history. of the country, would justify high com- 
mendation. But this is notmy purpose. It is sufficient 
that it has been a faithful agent and trustee, and that the 
reasons of the Sceretary, as applied to it, are unfounded. 


An examination of the transactions of 


The Secretary tells us that the bank reduced its accom- 
modations in August and September last about four mil- 
lions of dollars. There were then in the bank nine mil- 
lions eight hundred and sixty-three thousand dollars of 
deposites. Now, sir, what was the situation of the bank 
at that time in relation to these deposites? It had pre- 
viously discounted upon them, and, to the proper extent, 
furnished thereby accommodation to the public. But the 
moment had come when it was necessary to withdraw all 
the accommodation which rested upon them. If they 
were to be taken from the bank, it could not, it had neither 
the right nor the power to discount upon them. It would 
have hazarded its own safety, if it had. It had been warned 
that they would be withdrawn; nay, at the time of its cur- 
tailing the four millions, they had been in part withdrawn, 
and the process was going forward. How, then, could the 
bank, without total disregard to its own interests, continue 
accommodations founded upon funds which it had not, or, 
ifit had, was immediately to lose, before the discounts 
could be returned? It was impossible. 

. The Secretary says that it might have been liberal to 
ithe wants of the commercial community, because, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary receipts from bonds on previous 
importations, the season for cash duties was at hand, and 
the receipts from both sources would be large. But, sir, 
would not they be deposites still, and subject to the same 
removal as the other deposites? Besides, the Secretary 
takes the months of August and September, and speaks of 
diminution ihen, and of receipts from bonds and cash duties 
then. Yet, among the papers which he sent to us, is the 
copy of his order to the bank to deliver up to the col- 
lector ‘all the bonds to the United States, payable at or 
after the Ist October,” dated 36th September, 1833; and 
the order to the collector to take the bonds and deliver 
them to the Girard Bank, and to make no depositesin the 
United States Bank after the 30th September. And this 
order is dated on the 26th September also. The bank 
was to be liberal on the bonds and the cash duties; and 
these are both taken from it, and the decision to take them 
away was made on the 18th September, and executed on 
the 26th, although the purpose to remove them was avowed 
long before. I Jeave these facts to the reflection of every 
ingenuous mind. 

. The Secretary complains that there was a severe pres- 
sure on the community. Why then did he do an act which 
he must have known would increase that pressure? His 
assertion is now gravely denied, and we are assured (hat 
ptis mere imagination. The Secretary is right, and his 
Advocates wrong, in this difference between them. Sir, 
no pressure? Are the murmurs which reach us on every 
rbreeze, and burden every mail, mere fancy? Your stocks 
[of all kinds are depreciated—even the price current tells 
lus that. Your works of internal improvement are arrested. 
| Your agricultural products, in the south and in the north, 
have fallen in price. Your merchants have countermanded. 
their orders. Your manufacturers have diminished their 
work, and are in danger of insolvency. ‘The interest upon 
{money has risen from six to twenty-four per cent. in some 
instances. There is a paralysis of enterprise. Nor let it 
be imagined that it reaches only your commercial cities 
and large manufacturing establishments. The merchant 
cannot purchase, nor the farmer or mechanic sell, and 
laborers are thrown out of employ by thousands; and, 
unless arrested, and speedily, it will, and must, reach 
through all interests and all classes of society. It will, in 
its progress, fall most heavily on the humble, and the labo- 
rious, and the poor—on men of small capital, your farmers, 
your mechanics—your working men. Their daily bread 
will be affected by it, for their occupations and their wages 
will be diminished or taken away, and their feelings will, 
ere long, be heard in tones not pleasant to the ears of 
power. ‘Their griefs, and not their manners, will reason” 
then, Alrcady have anxiety—apprehension—gloom~- dis- 
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may--pervaded the community, and the dread of the fu- 
ture is more appalling than the suffering of the present. 
Shall we shut our eyes to these facts, or deny them at the 
bidding of power, and justify them by the machinery of 
party? No, sir, there is guilt--deep guilt—resting upon 
the authors of this distress; and the indignant frowns of an 
injured people ought to rest upon them. : Who are they? 
and where are they? Let us not mistake them, and cast 
our denunciations upon the innocent, 

Did the bank do this mischief? Then let punishment 
fall heavily upon it. . But, in my deep and solemn 
conviction, the guilt does not rest there. No act of 
the bank, previous to August last, had injuriously affected 
the public. It had not curtailed. Its course was liberal 
and just, and met the applause of all.. The community 
was in a state of quiet prosperity. At that moment, an 
agent was appointed to accomplish the ruin of the bank. 
The determination to remove from it its chartered rights, 
and privileges, and benefits was originally suggested .in 
the neighborhood of Wall street, and had for months 
been announced, but was for atime disbelieved by the 
whole community. 

Ninety-nine out of every. hundred of the friends of the 
Executive declared it impossible, and that the imputed 
intention was a false accusation. Butit was pursued stead- 
ily, until it was understood to be the wish of the President, 
and then it was justified by partisans, and declared proba- 
ble. Still it was disbelieved. But at length semi-official 
authority declared that the purpose was fixed. ‘The cabi- 
net was consulted, the counsel of a majority was disre- 
garded, and the decree was passed. The sure destruction 
of the bank—its inevitable overthrow—was then pro- 
claimed; and, with malignant triumph, it was represented 
as a crouching suppliant at the feet of the treasury. But, 
sir, the edict was powerless. Then, and not till then, 
did the bank make one movement which could, by pos- 
sibility, lead to any pressure upon the community. And 
then only did it do what was indispensable to its safe- 
ty. Let any man read the dates of the papers which have 
been communicated, and tell me if this statement be not 
true. As early as the 3d of June, the President commu- 
nicated to Mr. Duane his consultation of the cabinet; and 
soon afterwards the determination of the President was 
publicly ‘known. And it was a determination, not for a 
partial removal, as the Secretary affirms; no such partial 
removal was mentioned; it was entire; the reasons for it 
demanded that it should be entire; the object could not 
be accomplished, unless it was of the whole deposites. 
» What could the bank do, but refuse to extend its issues, 
© and prepare for the blow? Was it to rely on a partial re- 
: moval? to discount on money which might be taken from 
it at any moment? to leave its numerous branches, without 
preparation, exposed to the vengeance of exulting ene- 
mies? ~ Will any man seriously assert that it should have 
. relied on the fairness of its foes? Look to Savannah. 
That branch was considered weak in specie. Its notes 
were collected, purchased at a premium, and three hun- 
dred thousand dollars were presented in a single day—just 
intime, sir, for the news of its insolvency and dishonor to 
reach Washington at the opening of the session. The 
Nile purpose was not accomplished, but it. is evidence of 
© the consequences to the bank, had it failed to prepare for 
the emergency. And shall we be told that the bank, and 
not the department, produced the pressure? It is per- 

fectly apparent, from the documents before us, that the 
: first movement was by the Executive; that the necessity 
; was thrown upon the-bank;..and that it curtailed only so 
. far as the withdrawal of the deposites, and the security of 
itself and its branches, imperiously required. In deciding 
«who produced the present public calamity, 1 ask, and de- 
site an answer: was there not a state of great prosperity 
in business, until the agent was appointed, and the deter-. 
mination to remove the deposites was made? If this-de- 


continue to discount on those. deposites? 
necessity, curtail to the:extent which it had discounted on. 
those deposites? 


termination had not been made, was there a necessity, a 


possible motive, for the bank to do one act which could 


injure the existing prosperity? any motive to curtail, and 
thus. harm itself? 


When that determination was made, 
when the deposites were to be withdrawn, could the bank: 
Must it not, of 


When its. destruction was avowed, was 
it not absolutely necessary, at least, to stand: still, or to’ 


prepare for the attack, and put itself and its branches in a 


situation, not only to deliver up the deposites, but to meet 
every demand upon it and them? Sir, let public resent- 
ment fall where public resentment is merited. 

But I deny that the mere act of curtailing by the bank, 
of four, or even ten millions, did or could produce. the 
pressure under which we suffer. The same amount, and 
in the same time, has been curtailed without any such ef 
fect--nay, even without the country being aware of it. 1 
refer for proof to the reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the statements of the bank, and to the his- 
tory of the times. You have a circulation of about seven- 
ty-five millions, and an annual circulation of between three 
and four hundred millions; and can the withdrawal of four 
millions in the time mentioned, and in the ordinary. ope- 
rations of business and commerce, reach and agonize every. 
interest of the country? No, sir, the cause is different; it. 
lies deeper, in the very nature of credit and currency, 
where the Secretary has made no search; it is not pro~ 
duced by the want of money in the country; it is here, all 
here, as much as in August last; it has not been consumed. 
But, sir, you cannot get it. And why not? The reason 
is obvious. Credit and confidence constitute the essence 
and vitality of all circulating mediums and of all moneyed 
transactions; and credit and confidence have been destroyed 
by violations of your constitution, and by the trespasses 
of your Executive upon the legal rights of those who deal 
in your circulation, by breach of faith, and by the interfe- 
rence of reckless malice and ignorance in the management 
of your financial concerns. ‘Che bank had not the power 
to produce it. It was the alarm given to moneyed men, 
and to banking institutions, when they saw the determina-. 
tion to destroy the United States Bank by illegal: means, 
and to restore the -state of currency. which existed from 
1811 to 1816. They would not hazard their money; they 
keptit closely, either to preserve it against danger of loss, 
or to speculate upon the miseries of others, when sacri- 
fices should be required. Each prepared to guard himself 
from those around him. Distrust produced curtailments 
and refusals to lend. The panic and the pressure ‘spread 
instantly, rapidly, widely; and will continue to spread 
wherever the circulation of your currency reaches—from ` 
the proudest mansion to the humblest cottage—from 
your cities to the outskirts of your population—unless 


justice be done, and confidence in the faith and honor 


of your Government and the administration of your 
finances be restored. No attempt to cast the blame.on 
others will answer; no edicts of authority are equal to its 
restoration; no caucus management, no voting. to sustain 
a party, or to manifest devotion to a man, will relieve the 
country, and save your merchants and manufacturers from 
insolvency, and your farmers, and mechanics, and laborers 
from distress. You might as well attempt to arrest or 
guide the electric fluid in its course, without the aid of the 
philosopher of nature upon the principles of nature, as 
to control the credit and confidence which are essential to: 
your circulating medium, by the mandate of power, or the 
discipline -of party. AA 

Sir, the Secretary, and those who ruled him, ought to, 
have foreseen the results of his movements, or they: are’ 
unfit to touch the currency and finances of the country: 
The President ought to have employed no such: agents to 
deal with the most delicate and difficult of all the. concerns 
and interests of human society. He who undertakes to 
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manage the currency ought to understand its nature and 
the instruments he. uses. Would you repair or tune a 
piano with a blacksmith’s hammer, or bleed a sensitive fe- 
male with a butcher’s cleaver? The treasury of the nation 
and the finances of the country should not have been made 
the weapons and instruments of political warfare—the 
thongs with which to chastise political adversaries, and the 
cords by which to bind partisans to the support of party, 
or premiums to reward their fidelity. But the evil has 
been done, and it must be repaired by calling back credit 
and confidence; by vindicating the authority of the laws 
in the restoration of the deposites; by wiping out the stain 
from the national faith; and by the legislative power pro- 
viding such fiscal agents as its wisdom shall dictate, and 
making such enactments as shall give security to the 
future. What these are, it is not now necessary for me to 
discuss. 
The Secretary proceeds to assign his other reasons 
growing out of the manner in which the affairs of the bank 
have been managed, [Rep. page 11.] T intended to ex- 
amine them fully, but causes obvious to the Senate restrain 
me. I shall notice them rather to draw general conclu- 
sions from them than to expose them in detail. The Sec- 
retary founds his argument upon the fact that the bank is 
a fiscal agent of the Government, and was not created for 
private benefit, but has violated its duty by concealing its 
proceedings, and by doing acts criminal to the Govern- 
ment; that it has also sought political power. 
It isa fiscal agent, but itis at the same time a corpora- 
tion for the private benefit of the owners. As agent, its 
duties are prescribed by the charter. While it performs 
these, the Government has no right to complain. It is on 
no principle bound to do for the Government more than 
the law requires. Thatis the contract by which the agent 
was appointed, and his letter of instructions. All these it 
has done; the Secretary does not deny it. And the re- 
cords of your Government, since 1817, are full of reports 
and proceedings of Congress—of reports of Secretaries 
of the Treasury; of messages of the Presidents—even of 
the present President; declaring, in unequivocal terms, 
its entire faithfulness and skill in performing all that the 
law prescribed, and all that the Government hada right to 
demand. Such ample testimonials in favor of any institu- 
tion are nowhere to be found. Senators may readily re- 
fer to them; and I therefore confidently affirm that it has, 
in no respect, failed to do its duty to the Government, 
under the law. . But it. is, also, a corporation for private 
benefit, made so for the express purpose of being a fiscal 
agent. _ After it has rendered its dues to the Government, 
it has a legal and unquestionable right to seek its own in- 
terest; and if it performs any service for an individual, or 
for the Government, it may claim, and is bound to claim, 
proper compensation for it. In this respect itis like other 
individuals and corporations, An illustration may be 
found in the charge by the Secretary respecting the 
French draft, the circumstances of which are known to 
those who take the trouble to read. The Government 
drew a bill on France, and desired the bank to buy it; it 
declined, because it was not necessary for its interest, but 
offered to collect il, as it did bills for others. Was the bank 
bound to buy? Itis not- pretended. It was not one of its 
duties as fiscal agent. But the Government urged, and it 
did buy, and paid the money; it bought as an individual, 
and from the Government as an individual; it had, there- 
fore, all the legal rights of the purchaser and holder of a 
bill of exchange: one of these is, damages if it be not 
paid. ‘The bill was sent to England, thence to France; 
was not paid, but dishonored, and was paid for the bank in 
France: so that, for a considerable period of time it had 
paid for it twice—once here, and once in France. Upon 
what honest or legal principle could an individual have 
denied payment of the damages? None. In what do the 
rights of the Government differ? Is it absolved from the 


| rules of common honesty and common justice? May it do 
properly what would dishonor a man in sach a transac- 
tion? Such are not my opinions of its duties, nor of the 
regard which it owes to Jaw and justice. Nor is the de- 
nial conformable to its practice. It has again and again 
paid damages on protested bills. If 1 am not misinformed, 
there are, at this moment, bills upon one of your depart- 
ments, which is waiting for funds to discharge them, and 
on which the department has promised to pay interest 
and damages. Then why not in this case? But it has not 
only paid damages, but, where it has been the holder, ‘has 
uniformly, and with unbending firmness, always demanded 
them. The records of your treasury show a multitude of 
cases of this description, and, among others, the familiar 
one of Stephen Girard.* And, sir, there is no apology 
in the fact that the Government had deposites in the bank 
at thetime. ‘The statements of the bank disprove it, and, 
if they did not, the case would not be altered. Those depo- 
sites were the right of the bank, by law, for which it had 
paid, and on which it had a right to discount, until they. 
were drawn out for the payment of the debts of the Gov- 
ernment. 7 f 

With regard to the action of the bank in what is said 
to be postponing the payment of the publie stock in April 
and December, 1852, the Secretary refers to the know- 
ledge of Congress and its acts. And there I am willing to 
let it rest, without comment on the facts. But did it not 
occur to the Secretary, while he was assuming: his high 
authority, that he was, in this very complaint, casting addi- 
tional insult upon Congress? Did it not occur to him that 
this subject had been investigated by Congress with care, 
and its judgment pronounced, that the bank neither sought 
nor requested a postponement; and was, in effect, acquit e 
ted of blame? How dare he, by repeating the accusation, 
thus insult a Congress in which the friends of the Execu- 
tive had control? How long will Congress bear to be 
thus bearded, under the sanction of the Executive, by men 
who live upon the executive breath, and whose lives are 
fleeting as the changes of the executive passions? 

So, also, sir, the complaints about the exchange com- 
mittee. This subject of exchanges, and the action of the 
bank in regard to them, was commenced in July, 1817; 
and a correspondence, at great length, held by Mr. Craw- 
ford with the bank on the subject, and, after some oppo- 
sition from him, which was subsequently waived, a plan of 
exchanges, foreign.and domestic, was adopted, which has, 
with few and unimportant variations, been pursued, in 
form and substance, to the present time. The active ope- 
rations under the plan, however, did not, 1 believe, com- 
mence, in consequence of the situation of the bank, until 
1820. But every Secretary of the Treasury has been 
acquainted with it, and approved it. The committee of 
investigation of 1819, on which were Spencer, Lowndes, 
McLane, Bryan, and Tyler, had this, with all other mat- 
ters, before them, and found no cause for condemnation. 
-It is not even mentioned in the long list of grievances 

which Mr. Spencer thought demanded that a seire facias 
should issue; nor to be found in amendments proposed, 


* The case of John M, Ebirek, in 1819—’20, also illustrates your 
practice and principle, He endorsed, gratuitously, and without con- 
psideration, a bili on the house of Willinks, of Liverpool, for two 
j thousand pounds sterling, ‘The house tailed; he wrote to his friends 
to protect the bill; but, uncertain whether his orders would bein time, 
he applied to the department, and offered to deposite the amount in 
the treasury, with interest from the time of the purchase, to be re- 
turned to him if the bill was paid in England—or to give security, at 
once, for the whole amount, as soon as advices should be received, 
with interest and charges of protest and postage, Yet both offers 
were refused, and be was required to pay, and did pay damages. He 
met the same fate on a seeond bill on Groning, When an mnocent 
endorser is thus treated by the Government, how ean it--how dare it— 
complain that a purchaser from it aiso asks damages? Is it mot gross 
injustice? unworthy disregard of its own honor and reputation for fair 
dealing? Yet such is the complaint made by the Secretary and the 
| President against the bank, and for which its chartered rights are to 
| be disregarded. It is sufficient 10 create disgust in honest and fair 
i men. 
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at that time, to restrain the bank. In every investigation sion, in proportion. to its means, was very little, if any, 


and discussion since that lime it has been the subject ef 
comment; and yet Congress has not thought it proper to 
interfere; and now the Executive and a Secretary of the 
Treasury. found, on their omission, a reason for violating 
the-rights of the bank, and assuming to do what Congress 
declined to do. : 
But the Secretary complains that, on this point and 
some others, there was concealment from the Govern- 
ment directors, and thus, from the Government—meaning 
always by that word the Executive. Sir, if the directors 
did their duty, there was no concealment. The rules 
adopted in 1817 prescribe the number of directors, in 
addition to the president and cashier, who shall act on this 
subject; they are to meet daily; to purchase at rates fixed 
by the committee. The security on the bills is prescribed 
sto them. Even if one member objects, there is to be no 
» purchase; and once a week a statement of the exchange 
department is laid before the board of directors, and is 
admitted to be so done by. the four directors, in their let- 
ter of the 22d April, 1832, to the President. How un- 
founded, then, the accusation that the board violated the 
charter, by permitting less than seven to transact the busi- 
ness of the bank, and concealed, improperly, its exchange 
transactions, 
But the Secretary complains of another case of con- 
cealment. I give credit for the shame whicli prevented 
him from mentioning the case by name. He refers us to 
the letter of the four directors, in which it is found, and 
in which alone it ought to be found. Any official execu- 
tive document would be disgraced by it. ` With regard to 
that case, I only state that the inquisition, by which it 
is developed, was secret; founded on a missive from the 
President, which he had no authority to write; not avowed; 
traitorous to their fellow-members; a violation, direct and 
positive, of the words of the charter; a base inquiry, 
manifestly governed by party resentments, to be used for 
party and vindictive purposes, meriting the scorn of hon- 
orable minds. A true estimate of the objects of that in- 
vestigation, and of the new lights afforded to the Execu- 
tive to justify his action against the. bank after the refusal 
of Congress, may be formed, when it is recollected that 
the four directors communicate, in answer to the injunction 
ofthe President, information only on two subjects: the ac- 
“tion of the exchange committee, and the accounts of Gales 
& Seaton. These were the subjects of import which called 
upon the President to descend from his high station to 
turn inquisitor, to find motives and reasons for this dis- 
charge of official duty; and these, sir, the financial rea- 
sons of a financial officer, which compelled him to trespass 
on the rights of the bank and insult the legislative power! 
, But, sir, the bank used its money for political purposes. 
‘And here again the Secretary selects the arbitrary periods 
of January, 1830, and May, 1831; and makes a moderate 
mistake of nine or ten millions. He alleges that, in Jan- 
uary, 1830, the bank had only about $42,400,000 of debts 
due tothe bank; but in: May, 1831, $70,400,000; an ex- 
‘tension of $28,000,000. Now, if any Senator will take 
‘the trouble to cast up the items of discounts and bills, the 
‘public debt, and the balances from State banks and for- 
‘gign houses, he will find an amount of about 52 instead of 
$42,000,000 of the means of the bank in active use in 
January, 1830. And, if the same process be applied to 
May, 1831, there will be found less than $62,000,000, 
leaving, as the difference between them in accommodation 
to the public, less thai 10 instead of $28,000,000. And to 
justify this increase, he will findin May, 1831, $1,400,000 of 
specie in its vaults more than in January, 1830; $2,828,090 
“more of deposites; $1,762,000 more of State bank debts; 
$211,000 less in real property; a difference, in all, of more 
than $6,000,000 to justify this extension. And if the sim- 
ple rule of three had been applied by the Secretary to 
the different items, he would have found that the exten- 
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greater in- May, 1831, than in January, 1830; and that, 
for any difference which did exist, the commercial: wants 
of the community at those periods would form an-ample ` 
reason to any well-informed financier, without attributing. 
the fact to the desire of acquiring political power, or pre- 
venting an individual from being elected President; a mo- 
tive of action in the bank which seems to-be the sleeping 
and waking dream of certain minds.: ‘The Senate.know, 
if the bank had refused the extension of its accommoda- 
tions at that time, the merchants, the public,.the Govern- 
ment, must all have suffered inconvenience and.injury. 

The only remaining evidence, which I now recollect, of 
the misconduct of the bank which was detected:by the 
inquisition, and which proves an effort to gain. political. 
power, and forms a reason with the Secretary, relates to the 
expense account; and the only questioned matter in that 
is, its publication of certain papers, prepared by others, 
and circulated by it, in its own defence. Now, this sub- 
ject was investigated by Congress, under the auspices of 
the friends of the Executive, and their powers under the 
charter were ample for this purpose, although the same pow- 
ers are not given.to the Executive. Congress did:not think 
fit to act upon their investigation. of the. facts; yet they. 
had scarcely left Washington before this inquisition, was 
established under executive patronage. And. what was 
discovered? Nothing but what was upon the books, and 
must have been known to the investigating committee. 
The first cause of complaint is, that the president of the 
bank was authorized by resolution to expend as much 
moncy as he pleased, even the whole capital of the bank, 
to buy presses, bribe editors, publish pamphlets, &c. Sir, 
is this true? or is it false? The resolution. of the 30th 
November, 1850, was founded on a suggestion that an 
article in the Quarterly Review, on banks and currency, 
written by Mr. Gallatin, might be beneficially circulated; 
that of the 11th of March, 1831, that benefits would 
result froma similar circulation of other articles which 
had issued from the press; and it authorizes the president 
of the bank ‘to cause to be prepared. and circulated 
such documents and papers as may communicate. to the 
people information in regard to the nature and operations 
of the bank.” 

Nothing is said of buying or bribing presses; nothing of 
all the terrific purposes which haunt the Secretary. "The 
president’s duty was to have prepared and circulated docu- 
ments and papers; and their character is defined; they 
must relate to the nature and operations of the bank. Such 
a trust would have been bestowed by any board of any 
bank, on the president, or a committee of directors, in 
whom they had any tolerable share of confidence; and 
here especially so, as the expenditures must appear in the 
expense account, which is regularly submitted to the divi- 
dend committee, on which it so happened, I believe, that 
one of these malcontent directors was. By this. process 
the control of the board. was complete. How, by any 
fair construction, can this resolution be extended beyond 
the defined object? How can it be regarded as placin 
the whole capital in the hands of the president? Hones’ 
men, in executing it, would never construe it thus. They 
would be confined to reasonable expenditures for the spe~ 
cific purpose. And, until | saw the unlimited. power 
drawn by the Secretary from the general words of the 
charter as to the removal of the deposites, I never ima- 
gined that any sensible and . correct agent, invested with 
power on a given subject, would infer a right to so gene- 
ral a license of motive and action. The construction, of 
the Secretary of this resolution of the board is a fit comi- 
panion of his construction of the terms of the charter.” 

This form.of resolution is common jn all casés. 
discretion is confided; and there are other exany : 
this bank. Twill not refer to that respecting counter- 
feiters, because it seems to be misconstrued as offensive, 
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and as creating comparisons which I have no disposition 
to make or sanction. But another instance of the same 
kind is found in the resolution authorizing the president 
to take steps necessary to protect the western branches 
from a run made upon them. The authority in such cases 
cannot be restricted by the words of the resolution; it is 
restricted by its nature and objects, 
the agent acting under it. What was done under this re- 
solution? Have Senators looked into the list of publica- 
tions-~-Gallatin’s Essay; Tucker’s Review; Clarke and Hall’s 
Bank Book; reports of committees of Congress; speeches 
of three members of the Senate, Clay, Webster, and 
Ewing; bank documents; review of the veto message, and 
of a Senator’s speech; some addresses to Legislatures; 
and copies of three newspapers, containing a part of these, 
and perhaps of some other articles? 

These are all that I find in the precious developments 
of these executive but not governmental agents. The 
expense, we are told, indeed, on executive authority, 
amounted to some $80,000; but there was a slight mistake 
of some $30,000 in the items and the addition. The ave- 
rage expenditure for three anda balf years was a little 
more than $14,000. é 
was for printing and distributing congressional reports 
and speeches, and but about $2,000 for papers containing 
these essays, &c. And was it criminal to do this? Is there 
harm in circulating the Essay of Gallatin, and that of the 
accomplished scholar and political economist, Tucker? 1 
wish the bank had sent copies to the Secretary, and that 
he would have condescended to read them before he acted. 
Is there crime in distributing reports which Congress 
had thought it proper to print by thousands, at the ex- 
pense of the public treasury, for the same object—the in- 
formation of the people? Is there guilt in publishing any 
or all these papers, and those speeches with the rest which 
shed lustre upon the Senate itself, and will elevate the 
respect for American intellect wherever they shall be read 
throughout the civilized world? They must have strangely 
constituted minds who can complain of this, and must 
hold no enviable position when such documents are con- 
sidered by them as offensive to their party and party pur- 
poses. But, sir, I recollect that Jobn Sergeant, as a mem- 
ber of the board of ‘directors, happened to be the person 
by whom a proposition was made for printing the congres- 
sional reports, and that his name is dragged in by these 
directors in their honorable and manly estimate of what is 
right in communicating facts for executive information 
and action. Sir, why was this? Was it out of love for 
fair dealing, and for the sake of justice and truth? Or 
was it to play upon party and political passions and- pre- 
judices? Why does his name appear upon the records of 
the inquisition? He had, sir, been a prominent politician, 
a candidate for a high station under your Government, as- 
sociated with another, of whom E may not utter a word, 
although, here and elsewhere, I shall feel all that is justly 
demanded from patriotic and virtuous feeling for services 
to my country of the best and noblest kind. It may be, 
sir, that these facts influenced these directors, when they 
placed his name asan agent in these publications, and 
without inquiring what was the nature and extent of that 
agency. But, sir, the movement will produce no effect 
favorable to their wishes with the people, whatever it may 
do with those in power. ‘they know well that the name 
of John Sergeant cannot be associated with illegal, dishon- 
orable, or dishonest purposes. For myself, I rejoice that 
I was permitted to give him my suffrage. He is a man, 
mild, amiable, unassuming, unostentatious; yet firm, de- 
cided, and energetic: ‘not early won to fawn on any 
man;” always candid and frank, with no concealment of 
views, no management and ‘finesse to bind partisans to his 
control; profound in legal and constitutional knowledge; 
pure in private life as in public morality; a republican by 
birth, feeling, education, principle; a patriot, ardently 


And, of the whole, about one-half 


devoted to the best and highest interests of his country; 
with a character totus teres atque rotundus. And should 
the time ever come when he shall wear the honors of his 
country, even the highest, he will wear them without 
a stain. I beg pardon of the Senate for my deviation from 
the strict topics of debate; but I could not restrain this 


and by the fidelity of |slight expression of respect and friendship for a man who 


is eminently worthy of both, as he is of the regard and 
confidence of his fellow-citizens. 

Sir, have matters arrived at such a crisis, in this free 
land, that the publication of such documents as those 
which I have mentioned is to be criminally punished, 
without law, by the Executive? That an individual may 
not circulate papers relating to his character and pro- 
ceedings with impunity? If'so, let it be so recorded by 
our vote, and let the people know it. Let them be told 
that official documents and able discussions may not be 
sent to them, unless they advocate the Executive. And 
let them be told further, that, if a corporation presumes 
to defend itself from any imputation which one man and 
his partisans choose to throw upon it, its legal privileges, 
its chartered rights, may be taken away, without trial, 
and at the nod of power. f 

Mr. President, the bank had not only the legal right, 
but the moral obligation rested on it, to defend itself, 1t 
has, at least, the privilege which we allow to the lowest 
wretch in the community, to whom neither our laws nor 
our feelings deny the privilege of self-defence, or the per- 
mission to publish a denial of the guilt charged upon him, 
But, sir, if the bank has acted incorrectly, if it has violated 
its duty and its charter, there jsa full and ample remedy 
provided by the charter itself. But how? By the power 
of the Executive? No, it is not intrusted to him; but by 
the tribunals of the country, upon the motion of Congress 
or of the Executive. The 23d section, drawn by Mr. 
Daggett, provides that, when there is reason to believe 
that the charter has been violated, a scire facias may be 
sued out of the Circuit Court of the United States for 
Pennsylvania; that, after it has been fifteen days served, 
before the commencement of the term, the case may be 
examined by the court, and a forfeiture declared: provi- 
ded, that every issue of fact joined between the United 
States and the corporation shall be tried by a jury; and 
there may be a review by the Supreme Court. Is this 
law a dead. letter? Was this provision inserted for no 
object but that the Executive might trample it under 
foot? When Congress have provided a mode of punish- 
ment by court and jury, may the Executive disregard it, 
and inflict punishment of another kind, without trial? 
The President, in his annual message, alleges that there 
was not time for this proceeding before the expiration 
of the charter. Is this so? He knew the facts in April, 
1833~~at least in August, 1833--and the charter does not 
expire until March, 1836. The court sat in October last, 
and, in one year, the final decision might have been had. 
The late Attorney General ought to have informed the 
President better. But if the allegation was true, is that a 
justification? The subscribers to the bank ventured into 
the contract, on the faith of this provision, by which they 
supposed their rights were protected; andif it be not suf 
ficient for its object, if it fails, can the Executive, of his 
own mere motion, supply the defect? This assumption to 
punish the bank, in violation of this law, is one of the 
most gross and contemptuous acts of disregard of legal 
restraint to be found im our or any other history. It is 
an act of undisguised despotism. It spurns the high con- 
stitutional right of trial by jury and the laws of the land, 
and places on the judgment-seat the vengeance of irritated 
feelings, of selfish prejudice, of party passion. J entreat, 
Limplore Senators that they will not, for any present 
purpose, for any passing object, give countenance, in this 
home of constitutional liberty, to this dangerous usurp- 
ation. 
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Mr. President, T have discharged my duty, with no 
common pain, by presenting my opinion of the reasons 
which the Secretary has.assigned for ordering the public 
‘money to be removed from the bank, which had, by law 
and solemn contract, been made the place for its depo- 
site—the temporary treasury of the Union—for its safe 
keeping. Ido believe that those reasons are insufficient, 
and the principles which he avows dangerous to liberty. 
It is a solemn duty in Congress to express its strong con- 
demnation of the act—to restore the money—-and, as far 
as practicable, to maintain the faith of the Government. 
It is not the less necessary that we should act promptly 
and efficiently because it has been done under the pre- 
tended sanction of the Jaw. There are no more danger- 
ous encroachments against free institutions than those 
which are made under misconstructions of law, and ap- 
pealing to its authority. Nor, sir, is there any tyranny 
more odious and terrific than that which preserves the 
forms of free government, while all its powers are centred 
in the will of one man. - 

But we are told, though all that I have said may be 
true, that we—the Senate—may not express our judg- 
ments upon. these resolutions; we, to whom the law re- 
quires the reasons of the Secretary to be submitted for 
our decision, may not pass on those reasons, if we think 
the act a violation of law and duty. Why, then, sir, sub- 
mit them to us? Why this mockery of legislation? And 
why may we not denounce and condemn such conduct? 
We are told, because the President or Secretary may, by 
possibility, be impeached, and we must be their judges. 
Andrew Jackson impeached! and R. B. Taney, a favorite 
agent and officer of his, who acted under his orders, 
brought to our bar! Sir, are these suggestions made in a 
spirit of irony and sarcasm at our supposed impotence? 
Who are to move an impeachment? Will it come? Can 
it come? When, in our history, was a triumphant Presi- 
dent, at the head of a triumphant majority, impeached? 
When an instrument of his—a partisan of that majority? 
No, sir, this terror is reserved for minorities. Look back 
to the annals of impeachments, and let them answer on 
this point. But suppose an impeachment were to be 
moved, does that destroy our legislative power ofaction? 
Ido not so read the constitution of our country. The 
people have ordained that this body should possess and 
exercise some of the highest functions of all the co-ordi- 
nate departments of the Government, and they have not 
provided that the necessity of exercising one should take 
away the others. The constitution of this body, in that 
respect, demands the highest attributes of intelligence 
and integrity in its members.. May it ever sustain its 
powers, unsurrendered, uncontrolled, uncontaminated. 

We are compelled, hard as is the task for the human 
mind and heart, to pass daily and hourly from legislative 
to executive duties; and the latter often arise from our 
own legislative action. And so it may be with regard to 
our judicial powers; for so the people willed it, and, F 
believe, most wisely. The representatives of equal States, 
we must worthily, as such representatives, discharge all 
our duties; and, above all, we must not permit a remote 


spect for the public good, and love for the convenience of 
the people, may disregard the whole spirit of your insti- 
tutions; and yet may gain proselytes by the favors. and 
rewards of offices and contracts, and hold in dread: his 
opponents by the fear of punishment; when his word may 
be truth, his ‘opinions law, and adulation to him the 
highest merit; and when the miasmatic minions which are 
generated and nourished in the corrupted atmosphere of 
corrupt power shall float on every breeze, carrying moral 
and political pestilence through. the whole circumference 
of the land, and when pressed by the friends of freedom, 
in the confidence of the strength which hé has secured, 
he may exclaim, ‘Is not the King’s name forty thousand 
names?” And he shall be answered—~ 
& Fear not, my lord; the power that made you King 
* Has power to keep you King, in spite of all,” 

Then, sir, then, shall such a President and his subordi- 
nates be permitted, by the mere act of violating law, to 
deprive the Senate of its powers, and thus paralyze the 
whole legislative action of your Government; for, without 
the Senate, the House of Representatives has no legisla- 
tive capacity? Shall they, the more guilty they are, be 
the more powerful in arresting you in the discharge of 
your high and almost sacred functions? No, sir, no. The 
Senate will not—cannot—sanction the suicidal doctrine. 


THURSDAY, January 9. 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. SHEPLEY presented the petition of a number of 
the citizens of Belfast, praying for the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

In the course of the day, after the transaction of some 
other business, : 

Mr. PRESTON moved the reconsideration of the vote 
by which the petition presented by Mr. SHEPLEY was re~ 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. He 
desired this petition to lay on the table for the present, in 
order that time might be allowed to reflect upon it.. If re- 
ferred to the committee, there would of course he äre 
port, and he wished to prevent any such action without 
due reflection. 

Mr. SPRAGUE saic it had been customary to send pe- 
titions of this character to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, and he hoped that this petition would be al- 
lowed to take the same course, ; 

Mr. PRESTON expressed. his ignorance of the fact that: 
such had been the usual course of these petitions. Such 
fact did not appear on the proceedings, as far as he was 
acquainted. He persisted in his motion. 

Mr. CHAMBERS suggested that the Senator from 
South Carolina need not be apprehensive of any agitation 
being produced by the reference to this committee. That 
committee had frequently had ‘this subject before them, 
and had, after due reflection, decided that these applica- 
tions were made by humane individuals, who were.misin= 
formed as to the actual condition of the District; ‘The re. 
ference was in accordance with the usual practice of the 


contingency, that we may sit as judges, to deprive us of| Senate, and would be productive of very little trouble. 


our largest and most important power under the constitu- 
tion-—that of legislation, ‘he time may come, sir, when 
a combination of both these powers may be indispensable 
to the safety of our liberties, our laws, and our constitu- 
tion. Though we. may not choose to assert that it has 
already come, yet it may not be distant, when some 
spoiled child of fortune, with no merit but that of seizing 
boldly on popular prejudices, may reach your highest 
executive station; may draw around: him, with some wise 
and good, many of the profligate, the corrupt, and the 
desperate; may seize your treasury, and usurp the pow- 
ers and duties of the Legislature; and, under perverted 
construction of the laws, and expressions of profound re- 


Mr. SHEPLEY observed that when he presented the 
petition, he thought there would have been no objection 
to its being referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and to have taken the customary course of that 
body, or he would not have felt disposed to press it on the 
consideration of the Senate. He, however, trusted the 
petition would be so referred, and that it would receive a 
fair, candid, and impartial hearing. 

Mr. CHAMBERS rose only to remove an impression 
which the honorable Senator seemed to have imbibed, that 
the petition would not meet with the due consideration of 
the committee. He was entirely under a-wrong impres- 
sion, for it would receive the same attention that had ali 
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ways been given to the numerous petitions and memorials 
on the same subject. He (Mr. C.) knew that much igno- 
rance prevailed among those individuals who had present- 
ed memorials on this subject, as to the actual condition in 
this District of that class of persons whose condition they 
were desirous to ameliorate. The Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had good means of ascertaining their 
condition, and, therefore, would arrive at a correct judg- 
mient as to the matter. 

:: Mr. PRESTON expressed his satisfaction at the expla- 
nation made by the chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and withdrew his motion to reconsider. 


FOREIGN PRESENTS. 


Mr. POINDEXTER, after referring to the recommen- 
dation of the President, in his message of January 6, con- 
cerning the disposition of the presents made to our foreign 
agents, and now in the possession of the Department of 
State, said he had risen to offer the following resolution, 
of which he asked the immediate consideration: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to cause to be laid before the Senate a schedule 
of the several articles received by the ministers, consuls, 
or other agents of the Government of the United States, 
at foreign courts, as presents from the Governnents at 
which they were respectively accredited, and by them de- 
posited in the Department of State; specifying each arti- 
cle, and its estimated value, and the name of the minister, 
consul, or agent, to whom the present was made. 

‘The resolution was agreed to. 


REPORT ON DEPOSITES. 


Mr. WILKINS rose to move the printing of 5,000 extra 
copies of the second report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury (made a few days ago.) Since that paper had been 
supplied from the same quarter, and contained a continu- 
ation of the reasons contained in the first report for the 
removal of the deposites, and was intimately connected 
with the original report, he thought the same number 
should be printed for circulation. 

Mr. CLAY said he objected to the motion, and hoped it 
would not be entertained. If the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania bad confined his motion to the printing of the 
documents, he (Mr. C.) would have made no objection; 
but he would now repeat what he had before said, that 
the Senate had called for documents in illustration of the 
reasons which the Secretary had previously submitted, 
and, in lieu of documents, he had given a new argument. 
It was.an uncalled-for argument, and unauthorized; an ar- 
gument which he had no authority to address to the Sen- 
ate in answer to the call which had been made upon bim. 
He (Mr. C.) objected to the printing of the report, be- 
cause it would be an implied sanction of the assumption of 
an executive officer that, when a call was made by either 
branch of the Legislature for documents, he had a right 
to offer an argument. The Senate had not called in this 
case for an argument and it was not properly before them. 
But, as the hour for the special order bad now arrived, he 
would move to Jay the motion on the table. 
< Mr. WILKINS acquiesced, stating that he was not 
aware that the hour for the special order had arrived, and 
that he had no disposition to interrupt the pending dis- 
cussion. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

REMOVAL OF DEPOSITES. 
-© The Senate resumed this subject, and Mr. SOUTHARD 
continued his speech, (as given above,) until the usual 
hour of adjournment, without having concluded. 


Fripay, January 10. 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE NEW TARIFF. 
i yir: FRELINGHUYSEN offered the following reso- 
ution; 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be direct- 
ed to infotm the Senate of the construction which has 
been given by that department to the act passed at the last 
session of Congress, entitled “An act to modify the act of 
the 14th July, 1832, and all other acts imposing duties on 
imports;” and also to furnish copies of such instructions as 
may have been given to collectors, regulating their duty 
under the said act. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN asked for the consideration of 
the resolution at this time, it being important to obtain 
early information as to the construction put by the Trea- 
sury Department on the tariff act of 1832. Different con-. 
structions had been put on the act, and it was important 
to determine which is the correct one. 

Mr. CLAY expressed his gratification with the presenta- 
tion of the resolution under consideration by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. He had himself received informa- 
tion from two of our most important northern ports, ac- 
cording to which a most unexpected and unjustifiable 
construction has been given by the Treasury Department 
to the compromise act of the last session. It will be re- 
collected by the Senate, that, by the act of 1832, cotton 
fabrics are subject to a duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem, 
and to a further duty, in the form of minimums, of 30 cents 
and 35 cents. ‘The compromise act of the last session 
provides for a biennial reduction of 10 per cent. upon 
all duties imposed by previous acts. It dispenses with 
no existing duties upon protected articles, but, from 
the Ist of January, 1834, subjects them all, without 
specifying their denomination, to the reduction for 
which it provides. During the passage of the act, the 
opinion was expressed, both by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts near me, [Mr. Wensret,] and by myself, 
one supporting and the other opposing the bill, that the 
contemplated reduction would operate only on the 25 per 
cent. ad valorem, and not on the minimums, in the case of 
the article of cotton, which would remain unaffected. He 
(Mr. C.) had heard with some surprise, before the meet- 
ing of Congress, that, notwithstanding this cotemporane- 
ous interpretation of the act, Secretary McLane had de- 
cided that the reduction applied both to the minimums 
and to the 25 per cent. 

But, sir, 1 cannot find language to express the astonish- 
ment excited in my mind by the reception of intelligence 
yesterday, confirmed by concurring information received 
this day, that the Treasury Department has undertaken, 
by interpretation, tò dispense altogether with the mini- 
mums, and, by one fatal spring, to bring the cotton duty 
down from about 80 per cent. to 243 per cent. ad valo- 
rem! If this information be true, (and he still hoped there 
might be a mistake about it,) certain ruin and inevitable 
destruction are, at this moment, impending over the great- 
er part of our cotton manufactures, and especially the im- 
portant branch of the printing business. And if such an 
interpretation as is supposed has been given, we cannot 
too soon know it, nor too promptly apply the proper re- 
medy. Should a remédy be necessary, I shall call, with 
entire confidence, upon the good faith, the honor, and the 
probity of Congress, and particularly upon the Southern 
portion of it, to preserve our work of peace unviolated, 
and to avert the threatened destruction of great and per- 
vading interests. For himself, (said Mr. C.) he was desi- 
rous to see the act of the last session executed honestly 
and faithfully, and to see a fair experiment made of the 
system for which it provides. 

Mr. WEBSTER said that the subject under consider- 
ation had never come to his knowledge until this morn- 
ing. He had learned this morning that a construction, 
such as had been stated by the Senator from Kentucky, 
had been put on the law of the last session; and he 
agreed that such a construction, on the part of the trea- 
sury, would produce the prostration of the entire cotton 
manufacture, except, probably, that of those of the coars- 
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est quality. Such was the character of the information| 
which he had received this morning from those who had 
seen this construction, and seen it with wonder and dis- 
may. It was true; as stated by.the Senator from Ken- 
` tucky, that, when. this: bill was before the Senate at the 
last session, he (Mr. W.) had expressed the opinion which 
the gentleman had attributed to him. It was equally true 
that he had, at the time, considered it as a question on 
which. the: minds of gentlemen might. reasonably: have 
doubts. -He spoke, at the time, to the Senator from 
Delaware near him, [Mr. Navpaty,] and also to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, [Mr. Tomirnson,] asking them 
to express, in writing, their construction of the act. They 
complied, and their construction agreed with that of the 
Senator from Kentucky and himself. But he then ex- 
plained to them that. there was another construction—a 
very improper one, he agreed—but which might be put on 
this act; and it was this view, among many others, which 
Jed him to oppose that act of compromise. He was very 
sure that there was no such construction in the mind of 
‘the Senator from Kentucky, and that nothing could be 
further from the intention of the gentlemen around him, 
«vho had voted for the bill, than to sanction such a con- 
struction as that to which he referred. Still, it was not 
improper for him to say that he pointed it out as-possi- 
ble. He agreed as to the absolute necessity of calling 
‘for the imputed construction, and if it should be found to 
be true, then, unless Congress gives immediate relief, 
cotton interests are struck down by this one deadly blow 
‘of. treasury construction, and millions on millions would 
‘be insufficient to repair the mischief which would thus 
be done. It was a construction which had come upon 
‘those interested like a shock, as if all these great inter- 
‘ests had, by one attack, been undermined and sunk into 
the earth. 
i | Opposed as he had been, and, in candor he would say, 
opposed as he still was, to the bill of the last session, 
even when rightly construed, he could not justly charge 
upon the act such a construction as that now imputed to 
have been put on it by the Secretary. He knew no such 
construction was intended; although he had seen that, by 
‘possibility, such a construction might be-put upon it. He 
hoped that the resolution would be adopted, and that the 
Senate would have the official construction of the Secre- 
tary. He also hoped that it would turn out that a false 
‘Impression had been made on the minds of those who were 
most immediately interested, and that their apprehensions 
would prove to have been without foundation or truth. 

Mr. FORSYTH said it would have been kinder to cen- 
sure what was done, after it had been ascertained what 
had been done. He suggested a limitation of the inquiry 
to the act of the last session, in order to avoid any un- 
necessary delay. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN replied that the resolation 
had reference only to that act, and that the comprehensive- 
ness of the title of that act had led the Senator from 
Georgia into an error. . 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER moved that, when the Senate ad- 
journ, it adjourn to meet on Monday. 

Mr. WEBSTER expressed a wish that the Senate should 
rather proceed with the important business before them, 
unless it was the wish of Senators, in which case he would 
not oppose the motion. 

Mr. POINDEXTER stated that the business before the 
committees rendered: it necessary to have to-morrow for 
their deliberation.” He wished-as much as any oné that 
the business before the Senate should be decided on; and 
he did not know that he should make a similar motion 
after to-day. 

Mr. FORSYTH put a question to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, with a view to know when he proposed to 
make his motion to commit the report. 


“" My. WEBSTER expressed a desire that the discussion 
now pending should go on, as, after the full examination 
which the subject was now undergoing, there would be no 
occasion for any long deliberation of a committee. 

Mr. FORSYTH indicated a wish that the subject should 
be sent to the Committee on Finance. He wished merely 
to know in what form the question was to be put for the 
final decision of the Senate. 

Mr. WEBSTER reminded the gentleman that this sub- 
ject had been taken up, and made an especial order, be- 
fore the appointment of the committees. He still believed 
that it would bé the preferable course to refer this mat- 
ter to a committee. But when was he to interposé his 
motion to that effect? What gentleman was he to cut off 
in the midst of aspeech? Who was he to prevent from 
making a reply to any speéch which he desired to reply 
to? He stated that he had a wish that the subject should 
be referred to the Committee on Finance; but, after the 
topic had been so fully examined and exhausted, as it 
would be in this discussion, theré would be no reason for 
its detention before the committee. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT then announced the special 
order, being the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the subject of the deposites. 

Mr. SOUTHARD then resumed his remarks, (as given 
entire above,) and continued until 3 o’clock, when he 
concluded. 

Mr. CALHOUN then rose, and said that he wished to 
be heard on this subject, but as the hour was too late to- 
day, he would move that the Senate now adjourn; but 
withdrew the motion, and, an 

On motion of Mr. POINDEXTER, the Senate proceed- 
ed to the consideration of executive business. After 
spending some time therein, 

The Senate adjourned to Monday. 


Monpay, Januany 13, 1834. 


The CHAIR communicated the following letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury: 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, Jan. 13, 1834. 


Sia: In obedience to the resolution of the Senate of the 
10th instant, directing ¢‘ the Secretary of the Treasury to 
inform the Senate of the construction which has been given 
by that department to the act passed at the last session of 
Congress, entitled ‘An act to modify the act of the 14th of 
July, 1832, and all other acts imposing duties on imports,’ 
and also to furnish copies of such instructions as may have 
been given to collectors, regulating their duty under said 
act,” I have the honor herewith to transmit a printed copy 
of.the letter of instructions from this department to the 
officers of the customs, dated April 20th, 1833, stating the 
principles on which the duties were to be calculated under 
the act of the 14th July, 1832, and that of the 2d of March, 
1833, modifying said. act; and also a printed copy of the 
instructions given by the Comptroller on the 26th ul- 
timo. 

No other instructions have issued from this department 
in relation to the subject mentioned in the resolution, 

Under the construction of the law, as given by the de- 
partment in the circular letter of April last, the duties on 
manufactures of cotton, or of which cotton shall be a com- 
ponent part, are to be calculated according to the act of 
July 14, 1832; and the act of the 2d of March, 1833, re- 
ducing the duty, will operate upon the rate of duty caleu- 
lated on the minimum principle; and instructions. will 
further be given to the collectors accordingly... 

No decision has been made by the department since 
that of April 20, 1833, before referred to. Aa 
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I understand from the Comptroller that his instructions 
were intended by him to carry into effect that decision, 
according to what he supposed to be its intention. 

I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, &c. 
: R. B. TANEY. 
To the Hon. Martin Van Buren, 
Vice President of the United States, 
and President of the Senate. 


Mr. CLAY said he was glad to see that the error which 
had been committed in the interpretation of the law of the 
last session was now to be corrected by the new instruc- 
tions which were forthwith to be issued. It appeared that 
the Comptroller and the Secretary of the Treasury had, by 
a wrong interpretation of the act, undertaken to dispense 
with three-fourths of the duty on cottons, instead of one- 
tenth of the excess beyond twenty per cent. That such 
was the interpretation put upon the law, and which was 
about to be carried into practical operation, there could be 
no doubt, for he had received a large number of letters on 
the subject; and, among the rest, one from an officer con- 
cerned in collecting the revenue of the United States, stat- 
ing his surprise at the construction which had been put 
upon it, and enclosing a copy of the instructions he had 
received. He (Mr. C.) would again repeat that he was 
glad to hear that the error which had been committed was 
acknowledged, and about to be rectified. He trusted 
that instructions would speedily be sent forth to avert the 
impending mischief, which threatened and was about 
to lay the axe to the root of one of the most important 
branches of the manufacture in the country. 

He would move that the communications that had been 
made should be referred to the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, to give them an opportunity of looking into the sub- 
ject, and see what ought to be done. 

Mr. CALHOUN moved to add to the motion an order 
for the printing of the report. He hoped the mover would 
accept of this modification. 

Mr. CLAY. Certainly. 

Mr. FORSYTH rose to suggest that the report ought 
to go to the Committee on Finance. It applied to a reve- 
nue subject, toa mere regulation of a financial character. 
He should move, therefore, to amend the motion, by send- 
ing the report to the Committee on Finance. It was obvi- 
ous that there had been no decision of the Treasury De- 
partment, except that which was made in the rule laid 
down in April last.. That publication was made, in order 
that every notice should be given, and that, if there was 
cause for complaint, complaints should be made. It ap- 
peared that the construction now complained of was not 
the act of the Secretary, but resulted only in a mistaken 
construction of the rule by the Comptroller. This error 
wasnow corrected, The gentleman from Kentucky was mis- 
taken when he intimated that the Secretary and the Comp- 
troller bad a set of regulations, the object of which was to 
prostrate the great manufacturing interests of the country. 
He concluded with moving to mend the motion, by making 
the reference to the Committee on Finance. 

Mx. CLAY said, that, with reference to the precise com- 
mittee to which the report should be sent, or whether it 
should be sent to any, if the Secretary of the Treasury 
intended to do what he said he did, it was not material. 
But, according to the practice of the Senate, it ought to 
goto the Committee on Manufactures. The immediate 
object of the minimum principle was the protection of the 
manufacturing interests. ‘Ihe question was, whether the 
minimums were not intended to be preserved by the act of 
the last session. As this subject appeared to have the 
strongest bearing on the manufacturing interests, he thought 
that the, Committee on Manufactures was the proper com- 
mittee, As to the error itself, the gentleman from Georgia 
might apportion it as he pleased between the Secretary 


and the Comptroller. But how had it happened, as 
the instruction was issued as late as April last, that the 
Secretary had not been able to find time to look into it, or 
even to examine the construction of that rule by the Comp- 
troller, which had been made as much as three weeks ago? 
Had the Secretary been so exclusively occupied in the re- 
moval of the deposites, in looking out for private banka, 
and making his bargains with them, that he could not find 
time to attend to the proper duties of the Treasury De- 
partment? The rule, it seemed, was published in April 
last. But the public attention was seldom called to the 
operation of measures until they were about to go into 
operation. It was only at the moment when this construc- 
tion was going into effect that one loud cry of surprise 
and indignation was heard from the north tothe south. It 
was a criminal neglect in the Secretary that he had not 
made an earlier correction of the error. 

He expressed his gratification to hear that new instruc. 
tions are to go forth to save our cotton manufactures from 
the impending destruction. He hoped the report would 
be referred to the Committee on Manufactures, that they 
might sce that the error was corrected, and that there was 
no other or greater error committed in the new instruc. 
tions which were to correct it. 

Mr. FORSYTH expressed his conviction that the Sec- 
retary had been properly employed in the performance of 
his legitimate duties. He (Mr. F.) would not throw out 
any conjecture on this subject, after the Senator from 
Kentucky himself had been so specific on the same. 
The Secretary had not looked into this subject, because 
it was not the province of the head of the department to 
look into the execution of the details of office. . His duty 
was to prescribe the duty, and it was left to the subordi- 
nate officers to attend to the details. It was morally im- 
possible for the Secretary to act on a principle which 
required of him to see every order which he issued carried 
out through its details, Such duties would require more 
than ten men to perform them. He (Mr. F.) was anxious 
that the error, which was obviously an error of judgment, 
should be fixed on the right person, because it would do 
him no harm, The reference of the subject would be pe- 
culiarly appropriate to the Committee on Finance. Accord- 
ing to the construction put by the department on the law 
of the last session, the minimums were to be swept away. 
Their only use was to ascertain what was the true rate of the 
duties payable after January next. On account of the in- 
finite varieties of value, the rate of reduction fixed by the 
act of the last session had caused great difficulty and con- 
fusion among the officers of the revenue. A rule had been 
found necessary to prevent this difficulty, and such rule 
should be supplied by the Committee 6n Finance. On 
this ground he had presented his motion to amend. 

Mr. CLAY begged leave to say there was not the slight. 
est earthly difference, as intimated by the gentleman from 
Georgia. The act of the last session provided that there 
shall be a biennial reduction of 10 per cent. of the excess 
of duties beyond 20 percent. Sir, (said he) you have no 
more to do with the old Jaw than with the new one; you 
have only to ascertain what are the duties on any, particu- 
lar article, and, having found the aggregate, you proceed 
to deduct 20 per cent., and then, taking 10 per cent. from 
the difference, you arrive at a correct result. Mr.C. had 
in his possession a calculation, which he had accidentally 
left behind him, made in figures by a collector of the cus- 
toms, which set the subject in so fair a light as not to be 
mistaken. You have, Mr. C. continued, only to go to the 
act of the last session, apply the rule he had laid down to 
deduct 10 per cent. from all the duties over 20 per cent. 
as by the existing law, and you cannot go wrong, With 
respect to the apology made for the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury that it was impossible for him to examine into the de- 
tails of allthe business of his department, he (Mr. C.) 
must say that there were some of them of such vital im- 
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portance, that he might—ought—to find time to look into Mr. CALHOUN rose, and said that the. statement of 
them. For instance, when new laws were going into ope-| this case might be given in a very few words. Whe 16th 
ration so important as those connected with the finances, | section of the act incorporating the bank provides that, 
the revenues of the nation, it was the imperious duty of| wherever there isa bank or branch of the United States 
the Secretary not only to give general instructions to his | Bank, the public moneys should be deposited therein, un- 
subordinates, but to instruct them in the proper mode of|less otherwise ordered by the Secretary of the Treasury; 
conducting the details of the business committed to their | and that, in that case, he should report to Congress, if in’ 
charge. But, sir, (continued Mr. C.,) how is it that the | session, immediately; and, if not, at the commencement of 
Secretary of the Treasury, who cannot find time to direct |the next session. The Secretary, acting under the provi- 
the details of a business so importantas the revenues of the | sions of this section, has ordered the deposites to be with- 
country, can yet find time to assume the whole of the duties | held from the bank, and has reported his reasons, in con- 
of the ‘Treasurer of the United States, which he did when |formity with the provisions of the section. The Senate is 
removing the public deposites from the bank? He had | now called upon to consider his reasons, in order to deter- 
supposed that the Treasurer, who had given bond, hadjmine whether the Secretary is justified or not. Vhave 
the whole custody of the public treasure; and yet the Sec- [examined them with care and deliberation, without the 
retary assumes his duties, takes the entire control and |slightest bias, as far as I am conscious, personal or politi- 
direction of them, and bestows on them his undivided atten-|cal. I have but a slight acquaintance with the Secretary, 
tion, while he suffers the Comptroller, a subordinate offi- jand that little is not unfavorable to him. I stand wholly 
cer, to issue instructions on a subject of the last importance | disconnected with the two great political parties now con- 
to the public interest, spreading ruin and dismay through-|tending for ascendancy. My political connexions are with 
out the manufacturing districts. that small and denounced party which has voluntarily 
Mr. FORSYTH said it was not his intention to defend | wholly retired from the party strifes of the day, with a view 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as the gentleman seemed | of saving, if possible, the liberty and the constitution of 
much disposed to find fault. He would only say that the [the country, in this great crisis of our affairs. 
Secretary had laid down the rule, under the law, forthe|. Having maturely considered, with these impartial feel- 
guidance of the subordinate officers of the treasury; and | ings, the reasons of the Secretary, I am constrained to say 
the Comptroller, giving an erroneous construction to it, {that he has entirely failed to make out his justification. 
had committed a mistake in his instruction for carrying | At the very commencement, he has placed his right to 
out the details. remove the deposites on au assumption resting on a mis- 
Mr. CLAY had one word only to add. It would be|conception of the case. In the progress of his argument 
recollected that, when the act was passed, two great sys-ihe has entirely abandoned the first, and assumed a new 
tems of valuation were proposed and discussed. One was land greatly enlarged ground, utterly inconsistent with the 
the home valuation, and the other was the invoice or |first, and equally untenable; and yet, as broad as hisassump- 
foreign valuation; and the act of the last session recognised |tions are, there is an important part of the transaction 
‘the latter after the year 1843. The collector was bound to | which he does not attempt to vindicate, and to which he 
make the calculation in every case. has not even alluded. I shall now (said Mr..C.) proceed, 
Mr. PRESTON preferred that the reference should be | without further remark, to make good these assertions. 
made to the Committee on Finance, as the one most ap-| The Secretary, at the commencement of his argument, 
propriate for the consideration of the subject. So far as|/assumes the position that, in the absence of all legal pro- 
he was concerned, he was for carrying into effect the law | vision, he, as the head of the financial department, had 
of the last session in perfect good faith, according to the ithe right, in virtue of his office, to designate the agent 
construction given to it at the time it was passed; and he|and place for the safe keeping of the public deposites. 
was confident. that such was the wish and understanding | He then contends that the 16th section does not restrict 
ofthe South. As to the reference of the subject then jhis power, which stands, he says, on the same ground that 
under consideration, it was a question, he conceived, pe-|it did before the passing of the act incorporating the 
culiarly of revenue, and ought, therefore, to go to the|bank. Itis unnecessary to inquire into the correctness of 
Committee on Finance. The law might have been intend-|the position assumed by the Secretary; but, if it were, it 
ed, in part, for the protection of manufactures; but it was | would not be difficult to show that when an agent, with 
more intrinsically a revenue law, and could only be appro- | general powers, assumes, in the execution of his agency, 
priately considered by the Financial Committee. a power not delegated, the assumption rests on the neces- 
Mr. CLAY then observed that, to avoid further discus-|sity of the case; and that no power, in such case, can be 
sion at this time, and with the intention of offering a reso-}lawfully exercised which was not necessary to effect the 
lution calling on the Secretary for the new instructions to jobject intended. Nur would it be difficult to show that, 
be issued to the collectors of the customs, he would move jin this case, the power assumed by the Secretary would 
to lay the report on the table. When the answer of the|belong, not to him, but to the Treasurer, who, under the 
Secretary to this resolution should be received, the Senate |act organizing the Treasury Department, is expressly 
could then more readily decide whether it would be ne-|charged with the safe keeping of the públic funds, for 
cessary to refer the subject to any committee. which he is responsible under bond in heavy penalties. 
Mr. FORSYTH suggested that it would be as well tol Rut, strongly and directly as these considerations 
send the subject at once to the Committee on Finance, | bear on the question of the power of the Secretary, I do 
= without taking up further time. not think it necessary to pursue them, for the plain reason 
 . Mr. CLAY replied, that the Secretary had informed the|that the Secretary has entirely mistaken the case. It is 
Senate that he was about issuing new instructions to the) not a case, as he supposes, where there is no legal provi- 
collectors; he wanted to see those new instructions, and {sion in relation to the safe keeping of the public funds, 


therefore persisted in his motion. but one of precisely the opposite character. The 16th 
Mr. Cray’s motion was then adopted without a division. [section expressly provides that the deposites shall be 
THE DEPOSTTE QUESTION. made in the bank and its branches; and, of course, it is 


perfectly clear that all powers which the Secretary has 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the report òf | derived from the general and inherent powers of his of- 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the resolutions of Mr. | fice, in the absence of such provision, are wholly inappli- 
Crax, on the subject of the removal of the public deposites cable to this case. Nor is it less clear that, if the section 
from the Bank of the United States, as the special order} had terminated with the provision directing.the deposites 
of the day; when to be made in the bank, the Secretary would haye had 
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no more control over the subject than myself, or any 
other Sexator; and it follows, of course, that he must de- 
rive his power, not from any general reasons connected 
with the nature of his office, but from some express pro- 
vision contained in the section, or some other part of the 
act. It has not been attempted to be shown that there 
is any such provision in any other section or part of the 
act. The only control, then, which the Secretary can 
rightfully claim over the deposites, is contained in the 
provision which directs that the deposites shall be made 
in the bank, unless otherwise ordered by the Secretary 
of the Treasury; which brings the whole question, in re- 
ference to the deposites, to the extent of the power which 
Congress intended to.confer upon the Secretary, in these 
few words—* unless otherwise ordered.” 

In ascertaining the intention of Congress, I lay it down 
as a rule, which, I suppose, will not be controverted, that 
all political powers under our free institutions are trust 
powers, and not rights, liberties, or immunities, belonging 
personally to the officer. T also lay it down as a rule, not 
less incontrovertible, that trust powers are necessarily 
limited (unless there be some express provision to the 
contrary) to the subject, matter, and object of the trust. 
This brings us to the question—what is the subject and 
object of the trust in this case? The whole section re- 
lates to deposites—to the safe and faithful keeping of the 
public funds. With this view they are directed to be 
made in the bank. With the same view, and in order to 
increase the security, power was conferred on the Secre- 
tary to withhold the deposites; and, with the same view, 
he is directed to report his reasons for the removal to Con- 
gress. All have one common object—the security of the 
public funds. ‘To this point the whole section converges. 
The language of Congress, fairly understood, is, we have 
selected the bank, because we confide in it as a safe and 
faithful agent, to keep the public money; but, to prevent 

the abuse of so important a trust, we invest the Secretary 
with power to remove the deposites, with a view to their 
increased security. And, lest the Secretary, on his part, 
should abuse so important a trust, and in order still fur- 
ther to increase that security, we direct, in case of re- 
moval, that he shall report his reasons. It is obvious, un- 
der this view of the subject, that the Secretary has no 
right to act in relation to the deposites, but with a view to 
their increased security; that he has no right to order 
them to be withheld from the bank so long as the funds 
are in safety, and the bank has faithfully performed the 
duties imposed in relation to them; and not even then, un- 
less the deposites can be placed in safer and more faithful 
hands. ‘That such was the opinion of the Executive, in 
the first instance, we have demonstrative proof in the mes- 
sage of the President to Congress at the close of the last 
session, which placed the subject of the removal of the 
deposites exclusively on the question of their safety; and 
that such was also the opinion of the House of Represen- 
tatives then, we have cqually conclusive proof, from the 
vote of that body, that the public funds in the bank were 
safe; which was understood at that time on all sides, by 
friends and foes, as decid ng the question of the removal 
of the deposites. 

The extent of the power intended to be conferred be- 
ing established, the question now arises—Has the Secre- 
tary transcended its limit? It can scarcely be necessary 
to argue this point. It is not even pretended that the 
public deposites were in danger, or that the bank had not 
faithfully performed all the dutics imposed on it in rela- 
tion to them; nor that the Secretary placed the money in 
safer or in more faithful hands. So far otherwise, there 
is not a man who hears. me who will not admit that the 
public moneys are now less safe than they were in the 
Bank of the United States. And. I will venture to assert, 
that not a capitalist can be found who would not ask a con- 
siderably higher per centage to insure them in their pre- 


sent, than in the place of deposite designated by law. If 
these views are correct, and I hold them to he unquestion- 
able, the question is decided. The Secretary has no right 
to withhold the deposites from the bank. There has been, 
and can be, but one argument advanced in favor of his 
right, which has even the appearance of being tenable; 
that the power to withhold is given in general terms, and 
without qualification, ‘unless the Secretary otherwise di- 
rect.” Those who resort to this argument must assume 
the position that the letter ought to prevail over the clear 
and manifest intention of the act. They must regard the 
power of the Secretary, not as a trust power, limited by 
the subject and the object of the trust, but as a chartered 
right, to be used according to his discretion and pleasure. 
There is a radical defect in our mode of construing politi- 
cal powers, of which this and many other instances afford 
striking examples; but I will give the Secretary his choice. 
Either the intention or the letter must prevail. He may 
select either, but cannot be permitted to take one or the 
other as may suit his purpose. If he chooses the former, 
he has transcended his powers, as I have clearly demon- 
strated. Ifhe selects the latter, he is equally condemned, 
as he has clearly exercised power not comprehended in 
the letter of his authority. He has not confined himself 
simply to withholding the public moneys from the Bank 
of the United States, but he has ordered them to be de- 
posited in other banks, though there is not a word in the 
section to justify it. I do not intend to argue the question 
whether he had a right to order the funds withheld from 
the United States Bank to be placed in the State banks 
which he has selected; but, Lask, how has he acquired 
that right? It rests wholly on construction, on the sup- 
posed intention of the Legislature, which, when it gives a 
power, intends to give all the means necessary to render 
it available. But, clear as this principle of construction 
is, itis not more clear than that which would limit the 
right of the Secretary to the question of the safe and faith- 
ful keeping of the public funds; and I cannot admit that 
the Secretary shall be permitted to resort to the letter, or 
to construction, as may best be, calculated to enlarge 
his power, when the right construction is denied to those 
who would limit his power by the clear and obvious inten- 
tion of Congress. 

Tmight here (said Mr. C.) rest the question of the 
power of the Secretary over,the deposites, without add- 
ing another word. I have placed it on grounds from 
which no ingenuity, however great, or subtlety, however 
refined, can remove it; but such is the magnitude of the 
case, and such my desire to give the reasons of the Secre- 
tary the fullest consideration, that I shall follow him through 
the remainder of his reasons. 

That the Secretary was conscious that the first position 
which he assumed, and which I have considered, was unten- 
able, we have ample proof in the precipitancy with 
which he retreated from it. He had scarcely laid it down, 
when, without illustration or argument, he passed with a 
rapid transition, and I must say, a transition as obscure as 
rapid, to another position, wholly inconsistent with the 
first; and, in assuming which, he expressly repudiates the 
iden that the safe and faithful keeping of the public funds 
had any necessary connexion with his removal of the de- 
posites; his power to do which he places on the broad and 
unlimited ground that he had a right to ‘make such dispo- 
sition of them as the public interest or the convenience of 
the people might require. 1 have said that the transition 
of the Secretary was as obscure as it was rapid; but, ob- 
scure as it is, he has said enough to enable us to perceive 
the process by which he has reached so extraordinary a 
position; and we may safely affirm, that his arguments are 
not less extraordinary than the conclusion at which he ar- 
rives. His first proposition, which, however, he has not 
ventured to lay down expressly, is, that Congress has an 


‘unlimited control over the deposites, and that it may dis- 
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pose of them in whatever manner it may please, in order 
to promote the general welfare and convenience of the 
people. He next asserts that Congress has parted with 
this power, under. the sixteenth section, which directs the 
deposites to be made in the Bank of the United States, 
and then concludes with affirming that it has invested the 
Secretary of the Treasury with it, for reasons which he 
professes to be unable to understand. ; 

Tt cannot be necessary, before so enlightened a body, 
that T should undertake to. refute an argument so utterly 
untrue in premises and conclusion; to show. that Congress 
never possessed the power which the Secretary claims for 
it; that it is a power, from its very nature, incapable of 
such enlargement, being limited solely to the safe keeping 
of the public funds; that, if it existed, it would be suscepti- 
ble of the most dangerous abuses; that Congress might 
make the wildest and most dangerous association the depo- 
sitory of the public funds; might place them in the hands 
of the fanatics and the madmen of the North, who sre 
waging war against the domestic institutions of the South, 
under the plea of promoting the general welfare. But 
admitting that Congress possessed the power which the 
Secretary attributes to it, by what process of reasoning 
ean he show that it has parted with this unlimited power, 
simply by directing the public moneys to be deposited in 
the Bank of the United States? or, if it has parted with 
the power, by what extraordinary process has it been 
transferred to the Secretary of the Treasury, by those few 

„and simple words, ‘* unless he shall otherwise order?” In 
support of this extraordinary argument, the Secretary has 
offered not a single illustration, nor a single remark bear- 
ing the semblance of reason, but one, which 1 shall now 
proceed to notice. 

He asserts, and asserts truly, that the bank charter is a 


contract between the Government, or rather the people of| - 


‘the United States, and the bank; and then assumes that it 
constitutes him a common agent or trustee, to. superintend 
the execution of the stipulations contained in that portion 
of the contract comprehended in the sixteenth section. 
Let us now, taking these assumptions to be true, ascertain 
what those stipulations are, the superintendence of the 
execution of which, as he affirms, are jointly confided by 
the parties to the Secretary. = M 

The Government stipulated, on its part, that the public 
money should be deposited in the Bank of the United 
States—-a great and valuable privilege, on which the suc 
cessful operation of the institution mainly depends. The 
bank, on its part, stipulated that the funds should be safely 
kept; that the duties imposed in relation to them should 
be faithfully discharged; and that for this, with other 
privileges, it would pay to the Government the sum of 
$1,500,000. ‘These are the stipulations, the execution of 
which, according to the Secretary’s assumption, he has 
been appointed, as joint agent or trustee, to superintend, 
and from which he would assume the extraordinary power 
which he claims over the deposites, to dispose of them in 
such manner as he may think the public interest or the 
convenience of the pcople may require. ` 

Isit not obvions that the whole extent of power con- 
ferred upon him, admitting his assumption'to be true, is to 
withhold the deposites in case that the bank should violate 

“its stipulations in relation to them on one side, and, on the 
other, to prevent the Government from withholding the 
deposites; so long as the bank faithfully performed its 
part of thecontract? Thisis the full extent of his power, 
according to his own. showing; not a particle more can be 
added. But there is another aspect in which the position 
in which the Secretary has.placed himself may be viewed. 
It offers for consideration not. only a question of the ex- 
tent of his power, but a question as to the nature and ex- 
tent of duty which has been imposed upon him. If the 
position be such as he has descr.bed, there has been con- 
fided to him a trust of the most sacred character, accom- 
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panied by duties of the most solemn obligation. He stands, 
‘by the mutual confidence of the parties, vested with the 
high judicial power to determine on the infraction or ob- 
servance of a contract, in which Government and a large 
andrespectable portion of the citizens are deeply interested; 
and, in the execution of this high power, he is bound, by 
honor and conscience, so.to act asto protect each of the 
parties in the full enjoyment of their respective portion of 
benefit in the contraci, so long as they faithfully observe 
it. How has the Secretary performed these solemn du- 
ties, which, according to his representation, have been 
imposed upon him? Has he protected the- bank against 
the aggression of the Government, or the Government 
against. the unfaithful conduct of the bank in relation’ to 
the deposites? Or has he, forgetting his sacred obliga- 
tions, disregarded the interests of both—on one side di- 
vesting the bank of the deposites, and, on the other, de- 
feating the Government in the intended security of the 
public funds, by seizing on them as the property of the 
Executive, to be disposed of at pleasure to favorite and par- 
tisan banks? ; 
But I shall relieve the Secretary from thisawkward and 
disreputable position, in which his own arguments have 
placed him. He is not the mutual trustee, as he has re- 
presented, of the Government and the bank; but simply 
the agent of the former, vested under the contract with 
power to withhold the deposites, with a view, as has been 
stated, to their additional security—to their safe keeping; 
and if he had but for a moment reflected on the fact that 
he was directed to report his reasons to Congress only, 
and not also to the bank, for withholding the deposites, 
he could scarcely have failed to perceive that he was sim- 
ply the agent of one of the parties, and not, as he supposes, 
a joint agent of both. 
The Secretary having established, as he supposes, his 
right to dispose of the deposites as in his opinion the gen- 
eral interest and convenience of the people might require, 
proceeds to claim and exercise power with a boldness com- 
mensurate with the extravagance of the right which he 
has assumed. He commences with a claim to determine, 
in his official character, that the Bank of the United States 
is unconstitutional-~a monopoly—baneful to the welfare of 
the community. - Having determined this point, he comes 
to the conclusion that ‘the charter of the bank ought not 
to be renewed, and then assumes that it will not be re- 
newed. Having reached this point, he then determines 
that it is his duty to remove the deposites. No one can 
object that Mr. Taney, as a citizen, in his individual char- 
acter, should entertain an opinion as to the unconstitu- 
tionality of the bank; but that he, acting in his official 
character, and performing official acts under the charter 
of the bank, should undertake to determine that the ip- 
stitution was unconstitutional, and that those who granted 
the charter and bestowed upon him his power to act un- 
der it had violated the constitution, is an assumption: of 
power of a nature which I will not undertake to charac- 
terize, as I wish not to be personak ; eae 
But he is not content with the power simply to deter- 
mine on the unconstitutionality of the bank. He goes far 
beyond; he claims to be the organ of the voice of the peo- 
ple. In this bigh character, he pronounces that the ques- 
tion of the renewal of the bank charter was put in issue at 
the last presidential election, and that the people had de- 
termined that it should not be renewed. {do not (said 
Mr. C.) intend tu enter into argument whether, in point 
of fact, the renewal of the charter was put in issue at the 
last election. That point wasably and fully discussed by 
the honorable Senators from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] and New 
Jersey, [Mr. Sourmanrn,] who conclusively proved: that 
no such question was involved in the issue; and if it were, 
the issue comprehended so many others, that it was im- 
possible to conjecture on which the election tuned. (I 
look to higher objections. I would inquire’ by what au- 
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thority the Secretary of the Treasury constitutes himself 
the organ of the people of the United States? He has the 
reputation of being an able lawyer; and can he be ignorant 
that, so long as the constitution of the United States ex- 
ists, the only organs of the people of these States, so far 
as the action of the General Government is concerned, 
are the several departments, legislative, executive, and 
judicial, which, acting within the respective limits as- 
signed by the constitution, have aright to pronounce, 
authoritatively, the voice of the people? A claim on the 
part of the Executive to interpret, as the Secretary has 
done, the voice of the people, through any other channel, 
is to shake the foundation of our system. Has the Secre- 
tary forgotten that the last step to absolute power is this 
very assumption which he has claimed for that depart- 
ment? Lam thus brought (said Mr. C.) to allude to the 
extraordinary manifesto read by the President to the cabi- 
net, and which is so intimately connected with the point 
immediately under consideration. ‘That document, though 
apparently addressed to the cabinet, was clearly and mani- 
festly intended as an appeal to the people of the United 
States, and opens a new and direct organ of communica- 
tion between the President and them, unknown to the 
constitution and the laws. There are but two channels 
known to either through which the President can com- 
municate with the people--by messages to the two Houses 
of Congress, as expressly provided for in the constitution; 
or by proclamation, setting forth the interpretation which 
he places upon a law it has become his official duty to 
execute. Going beyond, is one amongst the alarming 
signs of the times which portend the overthrow of the 
constitution, and the approach of despotic power. 

The Secretary, having determined that the bank was 
unconstitutional, that the people had pronounced against 
the recharter, concludes that Congress had nothing to do 
with the subject. Witha provident foresight, he per- 
ceives the difficulty and embarrassment into which the 
currency of the country would be thrown, on the termi- 
nation of the bank charter; to prevent which, he proceeds 
deliberately, with a parental care, to supply a new cur- 
rency, ‘equal to, or better,” than that which Congress 
had supplied. With this view, he determines on imme- 
diate removal of the deposites; he puts them in certain 
State institutions, intending to organize them, after the 
fashion of the empire State, into a great safety-fund sys- 
tem, but which, unfortunately, undoubtedly, for the pro- 
Jectors, if not fur the country, the limited power of the 
State banks did not permit him to effect. Buta substi- 
tute was found by associating them in certain articles of 
agreement, and appointing an inspector general of all this 
league of banks! and ail this without law or appropriation! 
Js it not amazing that it never occurred to the Secretary 
that the subject of currency belonged exclusively to Con- 
gress, and that to assume to regulate it was a plain 
usurpation of the powers of that department of the Goy- 
ernment? 

Having thus assumed the power officially to determine 
on the constitutionality of the bank; having erected him- 
self into an organ of the people’s voice, and settled the 
question of the regulation of the currency, he next pro- 
ceeds to assume the judicial powers over the bank. He 
declares that the bank has transcended its powers, and 
had therefore forfeited its charter, for which he inflicts 
on the institution the severe and exemplary punishment 
of withholding the deposites; and all this in the face of 
an express provision, investing the court with power 
touching the infraction of the charter, directing in what 
manner the trial should be commenced and conducted, 
and securing expressly to the bank the sacred right of 
trial by jury, in finding the facts. All this passed for 
nothing in the eyes of the Secretary, who was too deeply 
engrossed in providing for the common welfare to regard 
either Congress, the court, or the constitution. 


The Secretary next proceeds to supervise the general 
operations of the bank, pronouncing, with authority, that 
at one time it has discounted too freely, and at another too 
sparingly, without reflecting that all the control which the 
Government can rightfully exercise over the operations of 
the institution is through the five directors who represent 
the Government in this respect. Directors! Mr. C. ex- 
claimed; did I say? [alluding to the present,} No! spies is 
their proper designation! 

I cannot (said Mr. C.) proceed with the remarks which 
Lintended on the remainder of the Secretary’s reasons; 
I have not patience to dwell on assumptions of power, so 
bold, so lawless, and so unconstitutional; they deserve not 
the name of argument, and I cannot waste time in treating 
them as such. There are, however, two, which I cannot 
pass over, not because they are more extraordinary or 
audacious than the others, but for another quality, which 
I choose not to designate. ; 

The Secretary alleges that the bank has interfered with 
the politics of the country. If this be true, it certainly is 
a most heinous offence. The bank is a great public trust, 
possessing, for the purpose of discharging the trust, great 
power and influence, which it could not pervert from the 
object intended to that of influencing the politics of the 
country, without being guilty of a great political crime. 
in making these remarks, I do not intend to give any 
countenance to the truth of the charge alleged by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, nor to deny to the officers of the 
bank the right which belongs to them, in common with 
every citizen, freely to form political principles, and act 
on them in their private capacity, without permitting them 
to influence their official conduct’ But it is strange it did 
not occur to the Secretary, while he was accusing and 
punishing the bank on the charge of interfering in the 
politics of the country, that the Government also was a 

reat trust, vested with powers still more extensive, and 
influence immeasurably greater than that of the bank, 
given it to enable it to discharge the object for which it 
was created; and that it has ao more right to pervert its 
power and influence into the means of controlling the 
politics of the country than the bank itself. Can it be 
unknown to him that the Fourth Auditor of the Treasury, 
(an officer in his own department, ) the man who has made 
so prominent a figure in this transaction, was daily and 
hourly meddling in politics, and that he is one of the prin- 
cipal political managers of the administration? Ganhe be 
ignorant that the whole power of the Government has 
been perverted into a great political machine, with a view 
of corrupting and controlling the country? Can he be 
ignorant that the avowed and open policy of the Govern- 
ment is to reward political friends, and punish political 
enemies; and that, acting on this principle, it has driven 
from office hundreds of honest and competent officers for 
opinion’s sake only, and filled their places with devoted 
partisans? Can he be ignorant that the real offence of the 
bank is not that it has intermeddled in politics, but because 
it would not intermeddle on the side of power? There is 
nothing more dignified than reproof from the lips of inno- 
cence, or punishment from the hands of justice; but change 
the picture—let the guilty reprove, and the criminal pun- 
ish, and what more odious, more hateful, can be presented 
to the imagination! 

The Secretary next tells us, in the same spirit, that the 
bank has been wasteful of the public finds; that it has 
spent some thirty, forty, or fifty thousand dollars—I do not 
remember the exact amount—(trifles have no weight in 
the determination of so great a question) in circulating 
essays and speeches in defence of the institution, of which 
sum one-fifth part (some seven thousand dollars) belonged 
to the Government. Well, sir, if the bank ‘has really 
wasted this amount of the public money, itis a grave charge. 
It has not a right to waste a single cent; but I must say, 
in defence of the bank, that, assailed as it was by the Exe- 
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cutive, it would have been unfaithful to its trust, both tojhaving been on the political stage, without interruption, 
the stockholders and to the’public, had it not resorted to |from that day to this—having been an attentive observer 
every proper. means in its power to defend its conduct, |of the question of the currency throughout the whole 
and, among others, the ‘free circulation of able and judi- | period—the bank has been’ an indispensable agent. in 
cious publications. eee the restoration of specie payments; that, without it, the 
But, admit that the bank has been guilty of wasting the | restoration could not have been effected short of 
public funds tothe full extent charged by the Secretary; |the utter prostration of all. the moneyed institutions 
{ would ask if he, the head of the financial department of |of the country, and an entire depreciation of bank 
the Government, is not under as high and solemn obliga- | paper; and that it has not only restored specie payments, 
tion to take care of the moneyed interest of the public as j but has given a currency far more uniform between the 
the bank itself? I would ask him to answer me a few sim- j extremes of the country than was anticipated, or even 
ple questions: How has he performed this duty in relation |dreamed of, at the time of its creation. I will say, for 
to the interest which the public holds in the bank? Has | myself, that I did not believe, at that time, that the. ex- 
he been less wasteful than he has charged the bank to |change between the Atlantic and the West would be brought 
have been? Has he not wasted thousands where the bank, | lower than two and a half per cent.; the estimated: ex- 
even according to his own statement, has hundreds? Has | pense then, including insurance and loss of time, of trans- 
he not, by withdrawing the deposites, and placing them | porting specie between the two points. How much it was 
in the State banks, where the public receives not a cent | below the anticipated point 1 need not state; the whole 
of interest, greatly affected the dividends of the bank cf|commercial world knows that it was not a fourth part, at 
the United States, in which the Government, as a stock- | the time of the removal of the deposites. 
holder, is a loser to the amount of one-fifth of the diminu-| But to return from this digression. Though I will not 
tion—a sum which, I will venture to predict, will many | notice the charges of the Secretary, for the reasons al- 
fold exceed the entire amount which the bank has ex- | ready stated, I will take the liberty of propounding, to 
pended in its defence? But this is a small, very small, | those who support them on this floor, a few plain ques- 
proportion of the public loss, in consequence of the course | tions. If there be in banking institutions an inherent, ten- 
which the Executive has pursued in relation to the bank, {dency so strong to abuse and corruption as they contend; 
and which has reduced the value of the shares from 130 | if, in consequence of this tendency, the Bank of the 
to 108—-(a Senator near me says much more; it may be; | United States be guilty of the enormous charges and cor- 
Tam not particular in such things)—and on which the pub- | ruptions alleged, notwithstanding its responsibility to the 
lic sustains a corresponding loss on its share of the stock, | Government and our control over it, what is to be ex- 
amounting to seven millions of dollars—a sum more than | pected from irresponsible league banks, so called by the - 
two hundred fold greater than the waste which he has | Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cxay,] over which we can 
charged upon the bank. Otheradministrations may exceed |have no legal control? If our power of renewing the 
this in talents, patriotism, and honesty; but certainly in | charter of the Bank of the United States; if our right to 
audacity, in effrontery, it stands without a parallel! vacate the charter by scire facias, in case of misconduct; 
The Secretary has brought forward many and grievous | if the influence which the appointment of five Govern- 
charges against the bank. I will not condescend to notice | ment directors gives us; and, finally, if the power which 
them. It is the conduct of the Secretary, and not that of | we have of appointing committees to examine into its con- 
the bank, which is immediately under examination; and he | dition, are not sufficient to hold the institution in check; 
has no right to.drag the conduct of the bank into the |if, in spite of all these, it has, from the innate. corruption 
issue, beyond its operations in regard. to the deposites, | of such institutions, been guilty of the enormous. abuses 
To that extent I am prepared. to examine his allegations |and crimes charged against it, what may we not expect 
against it; but beyond that be had no right—no, not the | from the associated banks, the favorites of the treasury, over 
least—to arraign the conduct of the bank; and 1, for one, |the renewal of whose charters the Government has no 
will not, by noticing his charges beyond that point, sanc- | power, against which it can issue no seire facias, in whose 
tion his authority to call its conduct in question. But let | direction it has not a single individual, and into whose con- 
the point in issue be determined, and I, as far as my voice | duct Congress can appoint no committee to look? With 
extends, will give to those who desire it the means of the | these checks all withdrawn, what would be the condition 
freest and most unlimited inquiry into its conduct. I am lof the public funds? 
no partisan of the bank; 1 am connected with it in no| I (said Mr. C.) stated in the outset of my remarks, that 
way, by moneyed or political ties, I might say, with truth, ; broad as was the power which the Secretary had as- 
that the bank owes as much to me as tu any other indivi- {sumed in relation to the deposites, there was a portion 
dual inthe country; and I might ‘even add that, had it/of the transaction of a highly important character, to 
not been for my efforts, it would not have been char. | which he has not alluded, and in relation to which he has 
tered, Standing in this relation to the institution, a high | not even attempted a justification. 1 will now proceed to 
sense of delicacy, a regard to independence and charac- | make good this assertion to the letter. 
ter, has restrained me from any connexion with the insti-| There is a material difference between withholdin 
tution whatever, except some trifling accommodations, in | money from going into the bank, and withdrawing it af- 
the way of ordinary business, which were not of the slight- Iter it has been naced there. The former is authorized 
est importance either to the bank or myself. in the manner which I have stated, under the sixteenth 
Rut while T shall not condescend to notice the charges section, which directs, as has been frequently stated, 
of the Secretary against the bank, beyond the extent that the public money shall be deposited in the bank, 
which T have stated, a sense of duty to the institution, and | unless otherwise ordered by the Secretary of the Treaa 
regard to the part which I took in its creation, compel [sury. But neither that section, nor any portion of the 
me to notice two. allegations against it which have fallen lact incorporating the bank, nor, in trath, any other act, 
from another quartet. Itis said that the bank had no agen- | gives the Secretary any authority, of himself, to withdraw 
cy, orat least efficient ageticy, in the restoration of specie | public money deposited in the bank. ‘There is, I repeat, 
payments in 1817; and that it had failed to furnish the ja material difference between withholding public money 
country with a uniform and sound currency, as had been 'from deposite and withdrawing it. When paid. into the 
promised at its creation. Both of these allegations I pro-: place designated by law as the depository of the “public 
nounce to be without just foundation. To enter into a | money, it passes to the credit of the Treasurer, and then 
minute examination of them, would carry me too far from ‘is in the treasury of the United States, where it is placed 
the subject; and I must content myself with saying that, !under the protection of the constitution itself, and from 
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which, by an express provision of the constitution, it can 
only be withdrawn by an appropriation made by law. 
So careful were the framers of the act of 1816 to leave 
nothing to implication, that express authority is given to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in the fifteenth section, to 
transfer the deposites from one place to another, for the 
convenience of disbursements, but which, by a strange per- 
version, is now attempted to be so construed as to confer 
on the Secretary the power to withdraw the money from 
the place of deposite, and to loan it to favored State banks. 
I express myself too favorably; I should say give—(they 
pay no interest,) with a view to sustain their credits, or 
enlarge their profits; a power not only far beyond the 
Secretary, but which Congress itself could not exercise 
without a flagrant breach of the constitution. But, it is 
said, in answer to these views, that money paid in depo- 
site in the bank, as directed by law, is not in the trea- 
sury. I will not stop (said Mr. C.) to reply to such an ob- 
jection. If it be not in the treasury, where is the trea- 
sury? If it be not money in the treasury, where is the 
the money annually reported to be in the treasury? 
Where the eight or nine millions which, by the annual 
report of the Secretary, is said to be now in the treasu- 
“ry? Are we to understand that none of this money is, in 
truth, in the treasury ?—-that it is floating about at large, 
subject to be disposed of-—to be given away—at the will of 
the Executive, to favorites and partisans? So it would 
seem; for it appears, by a correspondence between the 
Treasurer and the cashier of the bank, derived through the 
bank, (the Secretary not deeming it worth while to give 
the slightest information of the transaction, as ifa matter 
of course, ) that he has drawn out two millions and a quar- 
ter of the public money, without appropriation, and dis- 
tributed it at pleasure among his favorites! 

But it is attempted to vindicate the conduct of the Sec- 
retary on the ground of precedent. I will not stop to 
notice whether the cases cited are in point; nor will F 
avail myself of the great and striking advantage that I 
might have on the question of precedent: this case stands 
alone and distinct from all others. ‘There is none similar 
to it in magnitude and importance.’ I waive all that; I 
place myself on higher grounds; I stand on the immova- 

le principle, that, on a question of law and constitu- 
tion, in a deliberative assembly, there is no room, no place 
for precedents. ‘To admit them would be to make the 
violation of to-day the law and constitution of to-morrow; 
and to substitute, in the place of the written and sacred 
will of the people and the Legislature, the infraction of 
those charged with the execution of the Jaw. Such, in 
my Opinion, is the relative force of law and constitution 
on. one side, as compared with precedents on the other. 
Viewed in a different light, not in reference to the law 
or constitution, but to the conduct of the officer, fam 
disposed to give rather more weight to precedents, when 
the question relates to an excuse or apology for the offi- 
cer, in case of infraction. If the infraction be a trivial 
one, in a case not calculated to excite attention, an officer 
might fairly excuse himself on the ground of precedent; 
but in one like this, of the utmost magnitude, involving 
the highest: interests. and most important principles, 
where the attention of the officer must be aroused to a 
most careful examination, he cannot avail himself of the 
plea of precedent to excuse his conduct. It is a case 
where false precedents are to be corrected, not followed. 
An officer ought to be ashamed, in such a case, to attempt 
to vindicate his conduct on a charge of violating law or 
constitution by pleading precedents. The principle in 
such is obvious. If the Secretary’s right to withdraw 
public money from the treasury be clear, he has no need 
of precedent to vindicate him. If not, be ought not, in a 
case of so much magnitude, to have acted, 


holding the deposites was the act of the Secretary or thè 
President, Under my view of the subject, the question 
is not of the slightest importance. Tt is equally unauthor- 
ized and illegal, whether done by President or Secretary; 
but, as the question has been agitated, and as my views 
do not entirely correspond, on this point, with those ad- 
vocating the side which I do, 1 deem it due to frankness 
to express my sentiments. 

I have no doubt that the President removed the former 
Secretary, and placed the pregent in his place, expressly 
with a view to the removal of the deposites. Iam equally 
clear, under all the circumstances of the case, that the 
President’s conduct is wholly indefensible; and, among 
other objections, I fear he had in view, in the removal, 
an object eminently dangerous and unconstitutional—to 
give an advantage to his veto, never intended by the con- 
stitution; a power intended as a shield, to protect the 
executive against, the encroachment of the legislative de- 
partment; to maintain the present state of things against 
dangerous or hasty innovation, but whieh F fear is, in this 
case, intended as a sword, to defend the usurpation of 
the Executive. { say 1 fear; for although the circum- 
stance of this leads to a just apprehension that such is the 
intention, £ will not permit myself to assert that such is 
the fact; that so lawless and unconstitutional an object 
is contemplated by the President, till bis act shall compel 
me to believe to the contrary. But, while I thus severely 
condemn the conduct of the President in removing the 
former Secretary and appointing the present, I must say, 
that in my opinion itis a case of theabuse, and not of the 
usurpation of power. I cannot doubt that the President 
has, under the constitution, the right of removal from 
office: nor can I doubt that the power of removal, wher- 
ever it exists, does, from necessity, involve the power of 
general supervision; nor can E doubt that it might be 
constitutionally exercised in reference to the deposites. 
Reverse the present case; suppose the late Secretary, in- 
stead of being against, had been in favor of the removal; 
and that the President, instead of being for, had been 
against it, deeming the removal not only inexpedient, but, 
under circumstances, illegal; would any man doubt that, 
under such circumstances, he had a right to remove his 
Secretary, if it were the only means of preventing the re- 
moval of the deposites? Nay, would it not be his indispen- 
sable duty to have removed him? and, had he not, would 
not he have been universally and justly held responsible? 

I have now (said Mr. C.) offered all the remarks I in- 
tended in reference to the deposite question; and, on re- 
viewing the whole ground, I must say that the Secretary, 
in removing the deposites, has clearly transcended his 
power; that he has violated the contract between the 
bank and the United States; that, in so doing, he has deeply 
injured that large and respectable portion of our citizens 
who have been invited, on the faith of the Government, 
to invest their property in the institution; while, at the 
same time, he has deeply injured the public, in its charac- 
ter of stockholder; and, finally, that he has inflicted a 
deep wound on the public faith. To this last I attribute 
the present embarrassment in the currency, which has so 
injuriously affected all the great interests of the country. 
The currency of the country is the credit of the country; 
credit in every shape, public and private; credit, not 
only in the shape of paper, but that of faith and confi- 
dence between man and man; through the agency of 
which, in all its forms, the great and mighty exchanges 
of this commercial country, at home and abroad, are ef- 
fected. To inflict a wound any where, particularly on 
the public faith, is to embarrass all the channels of cur- 


rency and exchange; and it is to this, and not to the with- 
‘drawing the few millions of dollars from circulation, that 
1 |I attribute the present moneyed embarrassment. 

I have not (said Mr. C.) touched a question which has ` 
had soprominent a part in the debate, whether the with- | 


Did I 
believe to the contrary—if I thought that any great and 
permanent distress weuld of itself result from winding up 
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ina regular and legal manner the present or any other bank 
of the United States, I would. deem it an evidence of the 
‘dangerous power of the institution, and, to that extent, an 
argument against its existence; but, as itis, E regard. the 
present embarrassment not as an argument. against the 
bank, but as an argument against the lawless and wanton 
-exercise.of power on the part of the Executive—an em- 
barrassment which is likely to continue Jong, if the de- 
posites be not.restored. ‘The banks which have received 
them, at the expense of the public faith, and in violation 
of law, will never be permitted to enjoy their spoils in 
quiet. No one, who regardsthe subject in the light-in 
which I do, can ever give his sanction to any law intended 
to protect or carry through the present illegal arrange- 
ment. On the contrary, all such must feel bound to wage 
perpetual war against a usurpation of power so flagrant 
ag that which controls the present deposites of the pub- 
lic money. If Estand alone, (said Mr. C.,) I, at least, 
will continue to maintain the contest, so long as I remain 
in public life, 

Important (said Mr. C.) asI consider the question 
of the deposites, in all its bearings, public and private, it 
is one on. the surface—a mere pretext to another, and one 
greatly more important, which lies beneath, and which 
must be taken into consideration, to understand: correctly 
all the circumstances attending this extraordinary trans- 
action. It is felt and acknowledged on all sides that 
there is another and a deeper question, which has excited 
the profound sensation and alarm which pervades the 
country. 

IF we are to believe what we hear from the advocates 
of the administration, we would believe, at one time, 
that the real question was, bank or no bank; at another, 
that the. question was between the United States Bank 
and the State banks; and, finally, that it was a struggle, 
on the part of the administration, to guard and defend 
the rights of the States against the encroachments of the 
Federal Government. The administration the guardians 
and defenders of the rights of the States! What shall I 
call it--audacity or hypocrisy? The authors of the pro- 
clamation the guardians and defenders of the rights of 
the States! The authors of the war. message against a 
member of this confederacy—the authors of the ** bloody 
bill’—-the guardians and defenders of the rights of the 
States! Thisa struggle for State rights! No, sir, State 
rights are no more. ‘The struggle is over for the present. 
The bill of the last session, which vested in the Govern- 
ment the right of judging of the extent. of its powers 
finally and conclusively, and gave it the right of enforce. 
ing its judgments by the sword, destroyed all distinction 
between delegated and reserved rights; concentrated in 
the Government the entire power of the system; and pros- 
trated the States, as poor and helpless corporations, at the 
foot of this sovereignty. 

Nor is it more true that the real question is, bank or no 
bank. Taking the deposite question in the broadest 
sense; suppose, as it is contended by the friends of the 
administration, that it involves the question of the re- 
newal of the charter, and consequently the existence of 
the bank itself; still.the banking system would stand al- 
most untouched and. unimpaired. Four hundred banks 
would still remain scattered over this wide republic, and, 
on the. ruins of the United States Bank, many would rise 
to be added to:the present list. Under this aspect of the 
subject, the only possible question that could be present- 
ed for consideration would be, whether. the banking sys- 
tem was more safe, more beneficial, or more- constitution- 
al, with or without the United States. Bank? 

If (said Mr. C.) this was a question of bank or ho bank; 
if it involved the existence of the -banking. system, it 
would indeed be a great question—-one. of the first mag- 
nitude; and, with my present impression, long entertain- 
ed, and daily increasing, 1 would hesitate, long hesitate, 


before I would be found under the banner of the system. 
Uhave great doubts (if doubts they may be called) as to 
the soundness. and ‘tendency of the whole ‘system, in all 
its modifications. - L have great fears that it will be- found 
hostile to liberty and the advance. of civilization—fatally 
hostile to liberty in our country, where the system exists 
in its worst and most dangerous form. Of all institutions 
affecting the great question of the distribution of wealth-— 
a question least explored, and the most important of any 
in the whole range of political economy—the: banking in- 
stitution has, if not the greatest, among the greatest, and, 
I fear, most pernicious, influence on the mode of distri- 
bution. Were the question really before us, I would not 
shun the responsibility, great as it might be, of freely 
and fully offering my sentiments on these deeply import- 
ant points; but, as it is, I must content myself with the 
few remarks which I have thrown out. 

What, then, is the real question which now agitates the 
country? I answer, it is a struggle between the executive 
and legislative departments of the Government; a strug- 
gle, not in relation to the existence of the bank, but which, 
Congress or the President, should have the power to cre- 
ate a bank, and the consequent control over the currency 
of the country. This isthe real question, Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves. This league, this association of banks, 
created by the Executive, bound together by itsinfluence, 
united in common articles of association, vivified and sus- 
tained by receiving the deposites of the public money, and 
having their notes converted, by being received every 
where by the treasury, into the common currency of the 
country, is, to all intents and purposes, a Bank of the 
United States, the Executive Bank of the United States, 
as distinguished from that of Congress. , : 

However it might fail to perform satisfactorily the use- 
ful functions of the Bank of the United States as incorpo- 
rated by law, it would outstrip it, far outstrip it,.in all its 
dangerous qualities, in extending the power, the influence, 
and the corruption of the Government. It was impossible 
to conceive any institution more admirably calculated to 
advance these objects. Not only the selected banks, but 
the whole banking institutions of the country,and with them 
the entire money power, for the purpose of speculation, 
peculation, and corruption, would -be placed: under the 
control of the Executive. A system of menaces and pro- 
mises will be established; of menace to the banks in pos- 
session of the deposites, but which might not be entirely 
subservient to executive views; and of promise of future 
favors to those who may not as yet enjoy its favors. Be- 
tween the two, the banks would be left withont influence, 
honor, or honesty; and a system of speculation and stock- 
jobbing would commence, unequalled in the annals of our 
country. I fear they have already commenced; I fear that 
the means which have been put into the hands of the min- 
ions of power, by the removal of the deposites, and plac- 
ing them in the vaults of dependent banks, have extended. 
their cupidity to the public lands, particularly in the south- 
west; and that to this we must. attribute the recent: phe- 
nomena in that quarter—immense. and valuable: tracts of 
land sold at short notice, sales fraudulently postponed to 
aid the speculators, with which, if I am not misinformed, 
a name not unknown to this body (Gwin) has performed 
a prominent part. But I leave this to my vigilant and able 
friend from Mississippi, [Mr. Poinnrxren, ] at the head of 
the Committee on Public Lands, who, 1 doubt not, will 
see justice done to the public. As to stock-jobbing, this 
new arrangement will open a field which Rothschild him- 
self may envy. . It has been found hard work—very hard, 
no doubt—by the jobbers in stock, who have been en- 
gaged in attempts to raise ot depress the price of United 
States Bank stock; but no work will be more easy than:to 
raise or depress the price of the stock of the: selected 
banks, at the pleasure of the Executive. . Nothing more 
will be required than to give or withhold deposites; to 
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draw, or abstain from drawing, warrants; to pamper them 
at one time, and starve them at another. Those who 
would be in the secret, and who would know when to buy 
and when to sell, would have the means of realizing, 
by dealing in the stocks, whatever fortunes they might 
please. 

So long as the question is one between a Bank of the 
United States incorporated by Congress, and that system 
of banks which has been created by the will of the Exe- 
cutive, it is an insult to the understanding to discourse on 
the pernicious tendency and unconstitutionality of the Bank 
of the United States. To bring up that question fairly 
and legitimately, you must go one step farther—you must 
divorce the Government and the banking system. You 
must refuse all connexion with banks; you must neither 
receive nor pay away bank notes; you must go back to 
the old system of the strong box, and of gold and silver. 
If you have a right to receive bank notes at all, to treat 
them as money, by receiving them in your dues, or paying 
them away to creditors, you have a right to create a bank. 
Whatever the Government receives and treats as money, 
is money; and, if it be money, then they have the right, 
under the constitution, to regulate it. Nay, they are 
bound, by a high obligation, to adopt the most eficient 
means, according to the nature of that which they have 
recognised as moncy, to give to it the utmost stability and 
uniformity of value; and, if it be in the shape of bank 
notes, the most efficient means of giving those qualities is 
a Bank of the United States, incorporated by Congress. 
Unless you give the highest practical uniformity to the 
value of bank notes, so long as you receive them in your 
dues, and treat them as money, you violate that provision 
of the constitution which provides that taxation shall be 
uniform throughout the United States, There is no other 
alternative. Lrepeat, you must divorce the Government 
entirely from the banking system, or, if not, you are bound 
to incorporate a bank, us the only safe and efficient means 
of giving stability and uniformity to the currency. And, 
should the deposites not be restored, and the present ille- 
gal and unconstitutional connexion between the Executive 
and the league of banks continue, I shall feel it my duty, 
if no one else moves, to introduce a measure to prohibit 
Government from receiving or touching bank notes in 
any shape whatever, as the only means left of giving safe- 
ty and stability to the currency, and saving the country 
from corruption and ruin. 

Viewing the question in its true light, as a struggle on 
the part of the Executive to seize on the power of Con- 
gress, and to unite in the President the power of the sword 
and the purse, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] 
said truly, and, let me add, philosophically, that we are 
in the midst of a revolution. Yes, the very existence of 
free Governments rests on the proper distribution and or- 
ganization of power; and, to destroy this distribution, and 
thereby concentrate power in any one of the departments, 
is to effect a revolution. But while I agree with the Sen- 
ator that we are in the midst of a revolution, L cannot 
agree with him as to the time at which it commenced, or 
the point to which it has progressed. Looking to the 
distribution of the powers of the General Government, in- 
to the legislative; exccutive, and judicial departments, and 
confining his views to the encroachment of the executive 
upon the legislative, he dates the commencement of the 
revolution. but sixty days previous to the meeting of the 
present Congress. 1 (said Mr. C.) take a wider range, 
and date it from an earlier period. Besides the distribu- 
tion among the departments of the General Government, 
there belongs to. our system another, and a far more im- 
portant division or distribution of power—that between the 
States and the General Government, the reserved and del- 
egated rights, the maintenance of which is still more es- 
sential to the preservation of our institutions. Taking this 
wide review of our political system, the revolution, in the 


midst of which we are, began, not as supposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky, shortly before the commence. 
ment of the present session, but many years ago, with the 
commencement of the restrictive system, and terminated 
its first stage with the passage of the force bill of the last 
session, which absorbed all the rights and sovereignty of 
the States, and consolidated them in this Government. 
Whilst this process was going on, of absorbing the resery- 
ed powers of the States, on the part of the General Gov- 
ernment, another commenced, of concentrating in the ex- 
ecutive the powers of the other two—the legislative and 
judicial departments of the Government; which constitutes 
the second stage of the revolution, in which we have ad- 
vanced almost to the termination. ; f 

The Senator from Kentucky, in connexion with this 
part of his argument, read a striking passage from one of 
the most pleasing and instructive writers in any language, 
[Plutarch,] the description of Cæsar forcing himself, 
swordin hand, into the treasury of the Roman common- 
wealth. Weare at the same stage of our political revolu- 
tion, and the analogy between the two cases is complete, 
varied only by the character of the actors and the cir- 
cumstances of the times. That was a case of an intrepid 
and bold warrior, as an open plunderer, seizing forcibly 
the treasury of the country, which, in that republic, as 
well as ours, was confided to the custody of the legislative 
department of the Government. The actors in our case 
are of a different character—artful, cunning, and corrupt 
politicians, and not fearless warriors. They have entered 
the treasury, not sword in band, as public plunderers, but, 
with the false keys of sophistry, as pilferers, under the 
silence of midnight. The motive and the object are the 
same, varied in like manner by circumstances and charac. 
ter. With money I will get men, and with men money, 
was the maxim of the Roman plunderer. With money 
we will get partisans, with partisans votes, and with votes 
money, is the maxim of our public pilferers. With men 
and money Cesar struck down Roman liberty, at the fatal 
battle of Phillippi, never to rise again; from which qisas- 
trous hour all the powers of the Roman republic were 
consolidated in the person of Cesar, and perpetuated in 
hisline. With money and corrupt partisans a great ef- 
fort is now making to choke and stifle the voice of Ameri- 
can liberty, through all its natural organs; by corrupting 
the press; by overawing the other departments; and, finally, 
by setting up.a new and polluted organ, composed of of- 
fice-holders and corrupt partisans, under the name of a 
national convention, which, counterfeiting the voice of the 
people, will, if not resisted, in their name dictate the suc- 
cession; when the deed will be done, the revolution be 
completed, and all the powers of our republic, in like 
manner, be consolidated in the President, and perpetu- 
ated by his dictation. > A 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] anticipates 
with confidence that the small party, who were denounced 
at the last session as traitors and disunionists, will be found, 
on this trying occasion, standing in the front rank, and 
manfully resisting the advance of despotic power. 1 (said 
Mr. C.) heard the anticipation with pleasure, not on ac- 
count of the compliment which it implied, but the evi- 
dence which it affords that the cloud which has been”so 
industriously thrown over the character and motive of that 
small but patriotic party begins to be dissipated. The 
Senator hazarded nothing in the prediction. That party 
is the determined, the fixed, and sworn enemy to usurpa- 
tion, come from what quarter and under what form it 
may—whether from the Executive upon the other de- 
partments of this Government, or from this Government 
on the sovereignty and rights of the States. The resolu- 
tion and fortitude with which it maintained its position at 
the last session, under so many difficulties and dangers, in 
defence of the States against the encroachments of the 
General Government, furnished evidence not to be mista- 
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ken, that that party, in the present momentous struggle, 
would be found arrayed in defence of the rights of Con- 
gress against the encroachments of the President. And 
let me'tell the Senator from Kentucky, (said Mr. C.) that, 
if the present struggle against executive usurpation be 
successful, it will be owing to the success with which we, 
the nullifiers—I am not afraid of the word—maintained the 
rights of the States against the encroachment of the Gene- 
ral Government at the last session. 

A very few words will place this point beyond contro- 
versy. To the interposition of the State ef South Caro- 
lina we are indebted for the adjustment of the tariff ques- 
tion; without it, all the influence of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky over the manufacturing interest, great as it de- 
servedly is, would have been wholly incompetent, if he 
had even thought proper to exert it, to adjust the ques- 
tion. The attempt would have prostrated him, and those 
who acted with him, and not thesystem. It was the sepa- 
rate action of the State that gave him the place to stand 
upon, created the necessity for the adjustment, and dis- 
posed the minds of all to compromise. 

Now, I put the solemn question to all who hear me: if 
the tariff had not then been adjusted—if it was now an 
open question—what hope of successful resistance against 
the usurpations of the Executive, on the part of this or 
any other branch of the Government, could be entertained? 
Let it not be said that this is the result of accident—of an 
unforeseen contingency. It was clearly perceived, and 
openly stated, that no successful resistance could be made 
to the corruption and encroachments of the Executive, 
while the tariff question remained open, while it separated 
the North from the South, and wasted the energy of the 
honest and patriotic portions of the community against 
each other, the joint effort of which is indispensably ne- 
cessary to expel those from authority who are converting 
the entire powers of Government into a corrupt election- 
eering machine; and that, without separate State interpo- 
sition, the adjustment was impossible. The truth of this 
position rests not upon the accidental state of things, but 
on a profound principle growing out of the nature of 
government, and party struggles in a free State. History 
and reflection teach us, that when great interests come 
into conflict, and the passions and the prejudices of men 
are roused, such struggles can never be composed by the 
influence of any individuals, however great; and if there 
be not somewhere in the system some high constitutional 
power to arrest their progress, and compel the parties to 
adjust the difference, they go on till the State falls by 
corruption or violence. 

T will (said Mr. C.) venture to add to these remarks 
another, in connexion with the point under consideration, 
not less true. We are not only indebted to the cause 
which t have stated for our present strength in this body 

-against the present usurpation of the Executive, but if the 
adjustment of the tariff had stood alone, as it ought to have 
done, without the odious bill which accompanied it—if 
those who led in the compromise had joined the State 
rights party in their resistance to that unconstitutional 
measure, and thrown the responsibility on its real authors, 
the administration, their party would have been so pros- 
trated throughout the entire South, and their power, in 
consequence, so reduced, that they would not have dared 


sury beyond the wants of the Government? And what 
has put so large an amount of money in the treasury when 
not needed? I answer, the protective system; that sys- 
tem which graduated duties, not in reference to the wants 
of the Government, but in reference to the importunities 
and demands of the manufacturers, and which poured mil- 
lions of dollars into the treasury, beyond the most profuse 
demands and even the extravagance of the Government; 
taken-—unlawfully taken—from the pockets of those who 
honestly made it. {hold that those who make are entitled 
to what they make against all the world, except the 
Government; and against it, except to the extent of its 
legitimate and constitutional wants; and that, for the Gov- 
ernment to take one cent more is robbery. Jn violation 
of this sacred principle, Congress first removed the de- 
posites into the public treasury from the pockets of those 
who made them, where they were rightfully placed by all 
Jaws, human and divine. The Executive, in his turn, fol- 
lowing the example, has taken them from that depository, 
and distributed them among favorite and partisan banks. 
The means used have been the same in both cases. 

The constitution gives to Congress the power to lay 
duties with a view to revenue. This power, without re- 
garding the object for which it was intended, forgetting 
that it was a great trust power, necessarily limited, by the 
very nature of such powers, to the subject and the object 
of the trust, was perverted to a use never intended~-that 
of protecting the industry of one portion of the country 
at the expense of another; and, under this false inter- 
pretation, the money was transferred from its natural and- 
just depository, the pockets of those who made it, into the 
public treasury, as } have stated. In this, too, the Ex- 
ecutive followed the example of Congress. 

By the magic construction of a few simple words-- 
“unless otherwise ordered ’--intended to confer on the 
Secretary of the Treasury a limited power, to give ad- 
ditional security to the public deposites, he has, in like 
manner, perverted this power, and made it the instru- 
ment, by similar sophistry, of drawing the money from the 
treasury, and bestowing it, as I have stated, on favorite 
and partisan banks. Would to God, (said Mr. C.,) would 
to God I could reverse the whole of this nefarious opera- 
tion, and terminate the controversy by returning the mo- 
ney to the pockets of the honest and industrious citizens, 
by the sweat of whose brows it was made, with whom 
only it can be rightfully deposited. But, as this cannot be 
done, I must content myself by giving a vote to return it 
to the public treasury, where it was ordered to be depo- 
sited by an act of the Legislature. 

There is another aspect (said Mr. C.) in which this 
subject may be viewed. We all remember how early the 
question of the surplus revenue began to agitate the coun- 
try. Ata very early period, a Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. Dickerson] presented his scheme for disposing of 
it by distributing it among the States. The first message 
of the President recommended a similar project, which 
was followed up by a movement on the part of the Le. 
gislature of New York, and I believe some of the other 
States. ‘The public attention was aroused; the scheme 
scrutinized; its gross unconstitutionality and injustice, and 
its dangerous tendency, its tendency to absorb the power 
and existence of the States, were clearly perceived and 


to attempt the. present measure; or, if they had, they ;denounced. ‘The denunciation was too deep to be resisted, 


would have been broken and defeated. 


Were I (said Mr. C.) to select the case best calculated | 


to illustrate the necessity of resisting usurpation at the 


very commencement, and: to prove how difficult it is tol 


and the scheme was abandoned. What have we now in 
lieu of it? What is the present scheme but a distribution 
of the surplus revenue—-a distribution at the sole will 
and pleasure of the Executive; a distribution to favorite 


resist it in any subsequent stage, if not met at first, L would /banks, and, through them, in the shape of discounts and 
select this very case. What (he asked) is the cause of the jloans, to corrupt partisans, as the means of increasing 
present usurpation of power on the part of the Executive? /political influence? as : 

What the motive—the temptation--which has induced | We have (said Mr. C.) arrived at a fearful crisis; things 
them to seize on the deposites? What, but the large sur- ‘cannot long remain as they are. It behooves.all who love 
plus revenue—the eight or ten millions in the public trea- their country, who have affection for their offspring, or 
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who have any stake in our institutions, to pause and re-| It was always much easier to pull down than to build up. 


flect. -Confidence is daily withdrawing from the General 
‘Government. Alienation is hourly going on. These 
will necessarily create a state of things inimical to the 
existence of our institutions, and, if not speedily arrested, 
‘convulsions must follow, and then comes dissolution or 
despotism; when a thick cloud will be thrown over the 
cause of liberty and the future prospects of our country. 


Tuxspax, Jancary 14. 


PUBLIC DISTRESS, 


The following resolution, submitted yesterday by Mr. 
Cray, was taken up for consideration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be directed 
to inquire into the expediency of affording temporary re- 
lief to the community from the present pecuniary embar- 
rassment, by prolonging the payment of revenue bonds, 
as they fall due, the obligors paying interest and giving 
satisfactory security. : 

Mr. CLAY said that the resolution which had been just 
read sufficiently explained the object, without any re- 
marks from him. It proposed to instruct the Committee 
on Finance to inquire into the expediency of affording 
relief, in the present distressed state of the country, by 
renewing the revenue bonds given for the payment of 
duties, on satisfactory security, as they may fall due. 

He was not sure that this object could be accomplished. 
He was not sure that the state of the treasury was not 
such as to require all its means as fast as they can possibly 
be drawn into it. If the Senate were to judge of the 
condition of this department by the notorious insolvency 
of one of the other departments, this relief could not be 
extended, unless that department also was disposed to act 
on the example set by the other to which he had referred, 
trampling on all law, usurping in its own hands all power, 
and going about the country making loans to cover its 
own deficiencies. If this department was in the condition 
of the Post Office Department, he was aware that the re- 
medy proposed by his resolution could not be obtained, be- 
cause the Government would, in that case, require all its 
means to sustain itself. 

But, on all accounts, the subject was one worthy of 
public, inquiry, and he hoped that, on inquiry being in- 
stituted, it would be found that the treasury could admit 
of the delay of a few months.in the collection of the reve- 
nue bonds, so as to provide a partial relief for the present 
distress. With regard to the existence of that distress, 
no one could admit a doubt. Never had he witnessed 


When public confidence was destroyed, and public credit 
was put down, it wasnot a single act, or a single year, 
which would suffice for their restoration. It would require 
time to restore public confidence. But, if a restoration 
of the deposites should take place, and it should be found 
practicable, in the present state of the treasury, to afford 
the relief required by the resolution now proposed, some- 
thing, and he hoped a good deal, would be done in the 
way of a remedy; and, from the measures which, in the 
progress of the session, he hoped to see carried through, 
he trusted to see the country again in a prosperous con- 
dition. 

It would be seen, on reference to the terms of his reso- 
lution, that it proposed the only remedy which it was com- 
petent to Congress toapply. He hoped that remedy would 
afford relief to the whole country. One of the causes of 
the present depression of produce was the want of money, 
which had been hoarded in consequence of the pressure 
in the money market. If there could be afforded any re~ 
lief to the mercantile classes, some alleviation of the gene- 
ral distress would follow. In this view of the subject, 
and with a hope that some relief would be given to the 
country, he desired the adoption of his resolution, which 
proposed merely an inquiry inte the subject by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. BROWN said he was opposed himself to the adop- 
tion of the resolution. First, because he deemed it in- 
expedient for Congress to ‘hold out to those indebted to 
the Government hopes of relief which might, in the end, 
prove delusive; and, secondly, because experience had 
shown that when the Government once commences to 
give relief to such persons, they invariably look for a con- 
tinuance of its favors. It was on these grounds he was 
opposed to the adoption of the resolution. It was true, 
Mr. 33. admitted, that distress, to some extent, existed in 
the country, but he could not believe that it existed to the 
extent represented by gentlemen on this floor; he believed 
that the pressure on the money market had been greatly 
exaggerated, and that gentlemen had drawn largely on 
their imaginations in describing it. The great Southern 
staple of cotton had been spoken of in the course of the 


debate, and we have been told (said he) that its price had 


fallen to a ruinous extent. This might be true; but could 
the pecuniary distresses in this country have reduced the 
prices of cotton in Liverpool? Could-they have affected 
the markets in Europe? Let us (he continued) institute 
a comparison between the prices of cotton now, and 
last year, in the European market. We shall find, sir, 


the country in such a state of prosperity as that which it}on such comparison, that the price of cotton is higher 


exhibited about four months ago. 


Every interest was} now than then; and that with the prices of tobacco it is 


then flourishing, every branch of trade was prosperous. | the same. 


In his own State, industry was full handed, and every 
agriculturist was reaping the harvest of his labor. This 


.. The causes of the present distresses in the country, Mr. 
B. said, were connected with another great subject: he 


was not only true as to his own-State, but it was true of jalluded to the expiration of the charter of the Bank of 


all parts of the Union. 


All our interests were advancing, | the United States; and on this he would only remark, 


and every branch of American industry was in a condition | that, if the institution to which he referred possessed 


of prosperity. 


such influence as to produce the calamities so loudly com- 


What was now the condition of the country? . What! plained of, it was time for Congress to pause, and consider 


object, what production of our industry, had not experi- 
enced a fall? “Wheat, ashe had scen by a letter from 


whether its charter can be safely renewed. If (he con- 
tinued) this institution possessed such an alarming power, 


Pennsylvania, the great staple of that State, had declined ; far greater than those of the Government, influencing the 
from one hundred and fifteen cents per bushel to ninety | agriculture, the commerce, and the industry of the country, 
cents. Every thing was falling,every thing was going down, | it was time for Congress to pause, and consider whether 
down; and every thing would be still lower, unless some it could, or ought, to be sustained. If any remedy was 
remedy should be applicd. The immediate and appropriate į to be applied to relieve the distresses of the country, it 
remedy was obvious, and related to the subject which had , was time, he thought, to take away the great cause which 
been for some time under discussion. He did not propose | had produced them, or to deprive it of the power of doing 
to go into this discussion again at thistime. The remedy pro- ! further injuries. Sir, we have heard the distresses of 
posed by the resolutions which had been under discussion | the country ascribed to the removal of the deposites from 
Should be applied, and he had no doubt would be applied; , the Bank of the United States; we have heard the dimina- 
yet. even the restoration of the deposites would be itself | tion of the price of cotton ascribed to the same cause; and, 
incompetent to produce an immediate-and effectual relief. iif any natural phenomena were to occur, he should not 
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be surprised to hear.the same reasons given for them. 
“For his patt; he could not possibly believe that the dis- 
tresses at present existing inthe country were to be 
ascribed to any such cause... The labor, the strength, 
“and the resources of the country were far above any 
‘anch secondary influence.. Mr.: B. concluded by saying, 
that while he believed the pecuniary pressure complained 
“of had been greatly exaggerated, he admitted that it 
“existed to-a certain extent; though he was opposed to, 
“and would vote against the resolution, because its adop- 
tion could not, in his opinion, produce any practical 
“result. 

Mr. FORSYTH moved to amend the resolution, by 
striking out all after the word ‘* Resolved,” and inserting, 
“That the Committee on Finance inquire into the ex- 
“tent and causes of the alleged distresses of the commu- 

“nity, and-into the propricty of legislative interference to 
relieve them.” 

HoMe. CLAY wished. to propose a compromise to the 
gentleman from Georgia. ‘The proposition of that gentle- 
man was acceptable to him as an amendment, as an addi- 
tion, but not as a substitute for the resolution. His reason 
for preferring that course was this: that he did not know-— 
unless the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Forsyra] could 
find it under the clause of general welfare—he did not 
know how Congress could apply so general a remedy to 
the distresses admitted to exist in the country; unless the 


from the distress which was said to prevail, before he un- 
dertook to assume. that there was distress, and to legislate 
on the subject. ©. 

Mr. SILSBEE said he should not have said a word, but 
he could not sit still, and hear what had fallen from the 
gentleman from Maine, without making one or two re- 
marks. The gentleman had told the Senate of the rise 
in the price of the wild lands in Maine... All who had any 
information on the subject knew the reason of this rise. 
Great speculations had just been made in those lands, and 
they had been purchased at high prices, because there 
was a great demand for the wood which was on them, and 
the object of the purchasers was to bring the timber into 
the market. The gentleman had said that property had 
not fallen in value. He (Mr. S.) wished that he could 
bear testimony to this fact. But he. knew and felt the 
contrary. He felt that property had fallen in value. He 
hoped that the resolution would be adopted, and that the 
object which it contemplates would be accomplished. Let- 
ters had reached him, which described, in gloomy terms, 
the distress which bad ensued from the condition of the 
money market. There was such a demand for money that 
it could not be met, The banks, and the individual lend- 
ers of money generally, had, for the last three months, 
granted indulgence to their debtors. He knew that this 
had been done to a great extent, and that it had prevented 
many failures. But, when a merchant owed revenue 


gentleman’s object was to go under the broad banner of} bonds, he found himself in the gripe of a merciless credi- 


the “general welfare,” he did not kuow what measures 
Congress could constitutionally adopt to relieve the gencral 
o distress of the different classes of the community, the 
-, nature of the relief the gentleman contemplated, and the 
“power under which he would extend it. I cannot, there- 
fore, (said Mr. C.,) goalong with him. But Mr. C. had no 
‘objection that the attention of the committee should be 
- directed to the alleviation of the present distress, and afford 
a.specific relief. Congress had the power of prolonging 
the payment of the revenue bonds; and further, he, (Mr. 
<C.) for one, was ready to afford any constitutional relief 
to other classes of the community that might be suggested. 
There was nothing due from the purchasers of the public 
lands, or they might avail themselves of the means de- 
rived from that source to relieve the public from their 
-present distress. -In fact, hè did not know of any other 
constitutional relicf that could be given, but by the one 
stated in the resolution. Still he had no objection that 
the gentleman should make an inquiry into the whole 
subject, retaining, however, the specific object of the 
resolution. 

Mr. SHEPLEY said that he should feel himself bound 
to vote against the amendment and the original resolution, 
and hoped he might be permitted to say why he should do 
ao. Heremarked that no complaint had yet been made 
to Congress from the commercial community, or any other 
class, in relation to the distress which was at present 
alleged to exist. No petitions had been sent to Congress 
complaining of the distress, if distress there was. 1t would 

«be time enough to take measures to relieve the wants of 
the public, when they should petition on the subject. _ He 
did notbelieve that there was any distress existing; it wasall 
imaginary; it was a distress which did not make itself known 
or heard, save in chambers of commerce, and among those 
who had an interest in banking operations, and that class 
whiose interests.and feclings were controlled by the action 

_ ofthe bank, ‘He would say that, so far from there being any 
distress in the State which he had the honor to represent, 
the leading newspaper in its principal city, and which had 
advocated the views of the honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Cray,] had stated the State-to be in a flourish- 
ing condition, from the great sales of the wild lands, which 

“had taken place recently, at a very advanced price: : 

He would wait until the intelligent classés of merchants 


and agriculturists of the country should petition for relief| their legitimate purposes, 


Vou. X15 


tor; and, unless he immediately paid the debt, legal pro- 
cess was at once resorted to. ‘Thus, aman who was worth | 
$100,000 was subjected, perhaps, to harassing and ex- 
pensive process, because he might not be able to raise 
$10,000 in cash, a sum which, in the depreciated state of 
the market, it might be found impossible to obtain in a 
moment. If the same indulgence were granted by the 
custom-houses as had been given by the banks and money- 
lenders, it would preventa great many individual failures; 


and he thought it was the duty of Congress to be atleast... 


as indulgent as were the banks and money-lenders. There 
was aloud call for relief throughout the country, and he 
hoped the resolution would be adopted. ; 
Mr. PRESTON observed that he had one fact to which 
he wished to call the attention of the Senate. He had, 
two days since, received a letter, dated Columbia, South 
Carolina, one of the largest cotton markets in the State, 
from a gentleman, one of the most extensive planters in 
the State, a director of the bank, and an intelligent and 
vigilant man. This gentleman stated to him that the effect 
of certain recent public measures had brought down the 
price of cotton so low that it could not be brought within 
three to five cents of what the Liverpool prices authorized; 
and that such was the pressure on the money market, that 
it was impossible for the merchants to obtain facilities 
wherewith to make purchases of the great staple of the 
State. Columbia (said Mr. P.) was in the interior-of South 
Carolina; there had not been three banks in it for the last 
twenty years, and yetthe money market was so low there 
as fully to rebut the argument of the gentleman from 
Maine, (Mr. Suzrrzy.] That gentleman contended that 
the only clamor about pecuniary distresses arose from 
banking houses and chambers of commerce; and adduced, 
as a proof, that the waste lands of Maine had highly ap- 
preciated in value. He begged leave to ask what were 
banking houses and chambers of commerce? Chambers 
of commerce, he said, represented the commerce of the 
country, and banking houses its finances; and these bank- 
ing houses extended from one end of the country.to the 
other. The gentleman from North Carolina says that the 
Bank of the United States is the great cause which has 
produced the present distresses in the country, for political 
effect... But the gentleman should look to the great power 
which has wrested the resources of this institution from 
He was not then advocating 
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the bank, but he denied that the bank had, in any degree, 
been the. cause of the. evils complained: of. It was the 
Executive, who, in the exercise of high-handed power, 
had curtailed its usefulness, 

With the resources of his own section of the country he 
(Mr. P.) was well acquainted, and he knew that a pecu- 
liar species of property had depreciated in value to an 
alarming extent. He well recollected the state of pros- 
perity, to which the Senator from Kentucky alluded as 
having existed in his own State some few months since, 
was realized at that periodin South Carolina; but the re- 
action there had been greater, if possible, than in any 
other section of the country. Purchases were made in a 
state of ease and security, which the people fondly hoped 
would continue; for they did not believe that the consti- 
tuted authorities would interfere with the financial con- 
cerns of the country, in such manner as to produce the 
severe pressure now felt in the money market. The spe- 
cies of property to which he referred had fallen twenty- 
five per cent.” There was another species of property 
which, by the action of the Government, had been depre- 
ciated to a calamitous extent. He meant bank capital. 


The State of South Carolina held a greater amount of 


stock in the Bank of the United States, in proportion to 
her population, than any other State in the Union. She 
owned five millions of that stock, one-fifth of which had 
been struck down at one fell swoop. The State of South 
Carolina had lost, by this one act of the Executive, one 
million of dollars, and they are losing daily from three to 
five cents per pound on their cotton. The gentleman from 
Alabama spoke of the prices of cotton in Liverpool. Sir, 
there is a want of purchasers here. 
the want of money, the exchange is struck down; and it 
was well known that cotton was often purchased and ship- 
ped for the sake of the exchange. In this state of things, 
Mr. P. heartily concurred with the gentlemen from Ken. 
tucky and Georgia, in wishing a reference of the matter 
to some committee, and a full examination into the subject, 
for the purpose of affording such relief as could be con- 
stitutionally extended. 
_ Mr. FORSYTH said that che had not the slightest ob- 
Jection to agree to any compromise which was fair on both 
sides, But he did not see that any compromise was ne- 
cessary in this case. The general proposition of inquiry 
would, of course, include the specific. inquiry proposed 
by the Senator from Kentucky; and the necessity, there- 
fore, for the specific inquiry was done away. All which 
the Senator from Kentucky wanted was, that the specific 
mode of granting relief to the merchants, which he pro- 
posed, should be before the Committee on Finance; and it 
would be before that committee. He had no desire to look 
into the constitution of the committee, to see what would 
be their course. If the gentleman from Kentucky had 
not. been able to satisfy himself on this point, he might ap- 
peng to his resolution an instruction to the committee. He 
elieved that some distress existed; but to say that the 
distress was very great was an exaggeration, That distress 
which existed he believed to be of a temporary charac- 
ter, and such as would soon be removed. That this dis- 
tress had not-arisen from the removal of the deposites, he 
had from the highest authority, one of the ablest and most 
eloquent advocates of the bank in the other House, 
had stated that the mere removal of nine millions of 
Whence, then, did the distress arise? It 
been removed, the bank stood still to see 
consequences which would follow the removal. 
Sequence would be, that the bank would have to wind up 
its concerns; and, when it did this, the operation would 
be felt in every fibre of the country; and every individual, 
60-far as his interests were concerned, would be made to 
feel the necessity of that great institution, As to 


In consequence of 


whot 


dol- i have been to make the impression in the Senate and else- 
Jars from the bank could not have produced much distress. | wh 


policy, the wisdom, or the virtue of that course, he would 
leave the public to decide. Here wasa frank and just 
exposition from one who was well acquainted with ‘the 
fact. He (Mr. F.) believed that when this question was 
decided, the United States Bank would find it necessary 
to do its duty to the public, and then the distress would 
pass away. 

Mr. CLAY expressed regret that his compromise had 
not been accepted. If it had been, the gentleman from 
Georgia would have obtainedall the objects of his amend- 
ment, as the whole subject of the distress of the country 
would be before the committee. Had the gentleman from 
Georgia indicated any other mode of relief than the ex- 
tension of the time for the payment of the revenue bonds? 
If he had proposed any other, what was it? On the sub. 
ject of affording relief to importing merchants, he (Mr. 
C.) had only followed the example of the Executive. 
The Secretary had said to the league banks that they were 
to give as much accommodation to the importers as could 
conveniently be granted. That was the proposition of the 
Executive. The resolution which he (Mr. C.) had of- 
fered was to afford relief to the same class, by prolonging 
the time for the payment. Since the gentleman from 
Georgia declined to agree to his proposition, he should be 
compelled to vote against the amendment, because its 
adoption might lead to an impression in the committee that 
they were not authorized to go into the consideration of 
the specific remedy which he had indicated in his resolu- 
tion. Should the amendment of the gentleman from 
Georgia be rejected, he (Mr. ©.) would propose it in the 
form he had suggested. 

Mr. SPRAGUE said, thatas it was agreed on all hands ` 
that distress existed, it was, perhaps, of minor importance 
in what particular form the question concerning relief was 
presented to the committee; and he should not bave risen, 
had it not been for what had fallen from the gentleman 
from Georgia on the subject of what had been said by a 
distinguished gentleman in the other House. Having been 
present in the other House when that gentleman spoke on 
the subject, he must beg leave to say that he differed en- 
tirely in bis version of that gentleman’s language, which 
deserved all the eulogium which could be passed upon it, 
The gentleman from Georgia stated that the gentleman 
in the other House had expressed a belicf that the public 
distress did not proceed from any act of the Executive 
Government. Â 

Mr. FORSYTH explained. Hehad not the pleasure 
to hear the gentleman inthe other branch; but he had 
understood him to have said that the removal of the depo. 
sites was not the cause of the present distress, 

Mr. SPRAGUE resumed. That did not meet the ob- ` 
ject at all. The question was, whether the public distress 
was owing to any act of the Executive? Now, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia had taken a few words from the 
speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and, separat- 
ing them from the rest of the remarks, had exclaimed 
that the gentleman had declared it was not the removal of 
the deposites which had caused the publie distress, It was 
said by that gentleman that not the fact of the removal, so 
much as the manner in which it had been done, had been 
the cause of the distress. If the gentleman from Georgia 
had any meaning in taking these detached words, it must 


ere that it was the. opinion of the gentleman from 


dict the dis à arose from the | Philadelphia that the removal of the public deposites did 
conduct of the institution itself. These deposites having| not produce the distress which prevailed. 


He (Mr. 


what were thej S.) said that the gentleman had stated that it was the 
The con- ! manner in which the deposites had been removed; it was 


those contingent checks which were held in terrorem over 
the bank—checks to be presented in a ‘certain contingen- 
cy, which was kept in profound secrecy—checks in thé 


j hands of an enemy of the bank, to be presented at the 
the; will of that-enemy! . Thus was the United States Bank 
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to be drawn upon at the will of the other banks, who were |cantile body. Yesterday, another key had been touched, 
med by the Executive with these checks, to be used in and played upon with great skill. The manufacturing 
a contingency which was kept in. the dark, which was|interests were then to be acted on, and censures were 
unknown, and which, therefore, rendered it necessary for | heaped on the Secretary for the imputed intention to ruin 
the bank to arm itself in defence against these unseen and | that great portion of our industry. Now, the Senate were 
desperate attacks. That was the parport of what he un-/told that the agriculturists and the landholders were 
derstood the gentleman from Pennsylvania to say, and he | prostrated. He could not but admire the adroitness with 
presumed that the gentleman from Georgia would. admit | which these national interests were, in their turn, played 
its correctness. . He did not deem it of any great import- upon--he hoped not intentionally—for the purpose of pro- 
ance in which form the subject was sent to the committee; | ducing the very effect which it was said had been already 
“but, when a quotation was made by the gentleman from | produced by the action of the Executive. He hoped that 
Georgia from a speech, which it appears that the gentle-/it was accidental that there had been this unison; that it 
man had not heard, he had thought it his duty to rise and | was not intended to have any hostile bearing against the 
make this explanation. present administration, but that it was purely, purely 
, Mr. BENTON. rose to inquire whether the importing |accidental. . f 
“merchants had sent in any application to obtain an exten-| The Senator from South Carolina had informed the Sen- 
gion of credit on their bonds. This ought first to be as- late that, by the seizure of power by the Executive, the 
certained, before any legislation was had on the subject. great staple of the Southern States had been depreciated 
2 No such application, then, (Mr. B. continued, ) had been |in value, and that there now existed a difference of from 
‘Made; and he had only to say that, until a memorial from | three to five cents per pound between the prices at Liver- 
the importers to that effect arrives, he would consider it | pool and the prices in South Carolina. Ifsuch were the 
n not only a work of supererogation, but casting a reflection | fact, he could assure the gentleman that this inequality in 
-on the merchants, which, as a body, they must sensibly |the price would be only temporary in its duration. There 
feel, to legislate at all on the subject. Having said this|was no law of nature more uniform and unchangeable than 
much, he would only add, that if any memorials should be |that which regulated the course of capital. Capital, ever 
received from the importing merchants, asking an exten- | eagle-eyed, would soon discover where its presence. was 
sion of credit on their bonds, they should receive from | necessary, and would flow from Liverpool to the aid of 
‘him not only a prompt but favorable consideration. In{South Carolina. If such a difference in price existed, 
“ the present aspect of the case, he should vote both against {South Carolina would soon be relieved by the flow of 
the resolution and any modification or amendment of it. {capital from England. The eagle eye of the capitalist 
Mr. CHAMBERS thought the proposition of the Sena-|would soon discern where his money could find profitable 
tor from Georgia was an exceedingly proper one; for he |investment, and he would resort thither, unless, indeed, 
did not think that any question could be presented to the |the bank, that mischievous agent, should have the power 
_ Senate producing such variety and difference of opinion. leven to frustrate this hope, by cutting off all intercourse, 
«When honorable Senators rose in their seats, and con-|and changing the uniform order of things. 
tended that no pecuniary distress existed in the countr y,| The gentleman from South Carolina had said that ano- 
> iin spite of the melancholy experience they had before {ther species of the property of the South had depreciated. 
~ them, he thought that nothing could be more proper than |It was true that this description of property was not now 
that a full investigation should be had by the competent {so high as it was a short time since. But this. argument 
committee to ascertain if such distresses existed, and to|proved too-much. The price of that kind of. property 
point out the mode of relieving them. He could only, | was lower when the deposites were in the United: States 
for himself, speak of the portion of the country he repre-|Bank than at this time. He could speak of the value of 
Sented;. the cotton-growing country he would leave to] real property in the section of the State from which he 
athers better acquainted with it., He would speak only ;came. It was twenty per cent. higher than at this time 
of the staple of his own State; and would to God the Sen. | last year. ‘The tobacco planter was never better rewarded 
stor from North Carolina could say of it that it commanded | for his labor than he was at this time. That staple was 
better prices now than last year. ‘There was not a man selling as well now, and industry was better recompensed, 
in his State who had not to lose twenty cents per bushel |than it had ever been within his knowledge. The gentle- 
on his wheat—not a man who had not to lose from six, ten, {man from Maryland had said that the distress which pre- 
to twelve cents per bushel on his corn, in consequence of | vailed thoughout the country was real. He granted that 
the outrage on the rights of an institution solemnly secured |it was real to a certain extent, but not to the extent which 
bylaw. Yet, sin, notwithstanding all this, we are taunted lhad been stated on this floor. The gloomy pictures of pub- 
with the remark that our distresses are exaggerated, {lic distress which had been presented here were, for the 
and that; unless we present a memorial to Congress, we | most part, imaginary. There are no prophecies so true 
must not expect relief. How was the agricultural interest {as those which the prophets themselves have the power of 
to memorialize Congress? Merchants can memorialize making so. There was great declamation here on. the 
through their chambers of commerce, banks through their }subject of public distress; and the newspapers published 
directors; but not so with the farmers. Their interests|to the world speeches which were filled with that topic. 
were. always neglected, and-they found it peculiarly so | By such means a great panic had been got up. This 
“Now, They were not only neglected, but were met with panic had been effectual in locking up capital, and thus 
the remark that their complaints were imaginary. Mr. C. {the power had been given to the United States Bank 
would be gratified if the proposition of the gentleman from|to produce that very result which its friends had pre- 
Georgia: was adopted. An inquiry would establish the | dicted. 
fact whether distress did or did not exist in the country, | . The Senate had been told that the seizure of the depo- 
and would result-in recommending some practical mode|sites had produced the existing distress; that the United 
of relief, if it should be found necessary. States Bank was the safest depository of the public money; 
Mr. BROWN said, that it appeared to him that the|that it was the richest establishment in the country; that 
course which was taken’ by gentlemen on this floor was|it had ten millions locked up in its coffers. It was thua 
admirably calculated to produce the precise state of things | admitted that the bank had the ability to relieve.the pub- 
_ which they declared to be already existing in the country, |lic distress, but it-had not the will to grant thisrelief.. He 
Ina former debate, the subject of the currency formed believed, however, that the amount of public distress. had 
the-favorite topic, and from that string melancholy sounds | been greatly exaggerated. He had received information 
had been struck, for the purpose of operating on the mer- [from commercial men that there were not more failures 
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than usual. Men would fail every year. The editors of| because he considered all these propositions as mere tem- 


public newspapers might write exciting articles on the 
subject, and splendid declamations might be made on this 
floor; but the various interests of the country would go on 
flourishing. Gentlemen might present pictures of distress; 
but, in defiance of all these, the country would retain its 
erect.position, and would keep steadily onwards to the 
certain fulfilment of its high destiny. 

Mr. KING observed that no subject had of late been 
brought forward by the Senator from Kentucky, however 
disconnected it might be, (although, to be sure, this was 
not altogether unconnected with the removal of the de- 
posites, ) that had not been made to bear upon that subject. 
Now, with regard to the removal of the deposites, he 
(Mr. K.) should not, on this occasion, discuss whether it 
had produced the distress which was represented to 
exist. He was perfectly willing that an inquiry should 
be gone into in relation to it; but he had merely risen to 
call the attention of the Senate to the statements which 
had been made by the gentleman from South Carolina 
{Mt. Presron] on the subject. He (Mr. K.) could 
not but believe that the gentleman was mistaken inattrib. 
uting a pressure in the price of Southern staples to have 
been, in the slightest degree, occasioned by the removal 
of the deposites. He would go to the very fountain-head 
of this matter, as the honorable Senator himself had done, 
although he had brought himself to a decidedly different 
conclusion. If he would look to the price of cotton in 
the Liverpool market, which, in all cases, regulated the 
price of the staple in this country—fluctuating according 
to the money or the quantity of cotton there might hap- 
pen to be in the market—he would find the price here to 
correspond with Liverpool. The price of cotton in Liv- 
erpool averaged from 7 cents to 9 cents, and the total 
cost of sending the article there amounted to 4 cents; 
which sum, if deducted from the price of the article in 
Liverpool, and added to the price of it here, would be 
found by the gentleman to be exactly what he had stated 
ita 


The depreciation in the price of cotton had not arisen 
in consequence of the removal of the deposites, but from 
the fact of there having been a much more abundant crop 
last year than usual, upon which large speculations had 
taken place, and, he would have the honorable Senator 
bear in mind, greater than they could be now. ‘The re- 
sult of these speculations: was, that the price had fallen 
abroad. as well as at home. In conclusion, Mr. K. said 
he trusted this subject would be taken up and acted upon 
at an early period; but at present he would move to lay 
the resolution on the table. 

The motion was afterwards withdrawn. 

Mr. PRESTON rose to explain. He wished it to be 
distinctly understood that he did not mean to attribute 
the depression of the market to the removal of the depo- 
sites, but he would say that the effect of the removal of 
the deposites had been great in the community. He had 
stated that the relative price of cotton in South Carolina 
and Liverpool had been affected by these financial ope- 
rations, and that the price on the whole of the Southern 
coast was lower than it ought to be, in proportion to the 
Liverpool price He-had heard, from a gentleman who 
had paid some attention to this matter, that, during the 
last three weeks, according to his calculation, founded 
on the price in the Liverpool cotton market, it had 
not varied much. It was notorious, however accounted 
for, that there is a great scarcity of money, and he 
trusted that. in due time relief would be given to the dis- 
tress that prevailed. 

Mr. WILKINS ‘said.that he had only come into the 
Senate since this discussion commenced; and he now rose 
to give the reasons. which: would induce him to vote 
against the resolution itself, and every modification of it 
which should. be offered. He should take this course, 


porary expedients, and that it was the duty of Congress, 
in the present temper of the public mind, and the present 
condition of the country, to refrain from the adoption of 
expedients which were only temporary and fallacious in 
their character. A responsibility devolved on Congress 
to carry the administration through in their act of remov- 
ing the deposites, or to adopt an order that the deposites 
be restored. With this feeling, he was opposed to all 
expedients. If they turned to the various documents be- 
fore them, to the memorials from the board of trade 
and the chamber of commerce of Philadclphia, they 
would see that none of these applications pointed to the 
course which was now suggested. It was true that they 
ascribed the public distress to the removal of the depo- 
sites, and took the strong position—but, in his opinion, a 
fallacious one—that it was only by a restoration of the 
public deposites that confidence could be restored 
throughout the country. He believed that this distress 
was artificial, and that there was nothing in the world to 
justify it. The resolutions which had been presented by 
the Senator from Kentucky had the merit of presenting 
a fair and bold issue under the 16th section of the charter 
of the bank, and the decision on those resolutions would 
restore the country to peace. If the discussion of these 
resolutions should terminate in an order for the restora- 
tion of the deposites, then would the bank and its friends 
be satisfied. On the other hand, he had a perfect con- 
viction that, if the Senate determined to bear the admin- 
istration through, and refuse to order back the deposites, 
the same happy result would follow~—the public mind 
would be quicted, the erisis would be passed, and the 
course of trade and the money concerns of the country 
would adapt themselves to the state of things. He was, 
anxious, therefore, to bring the discussion to a termina- 
tion. 

While he was up, he begged the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate while he made a single explanation as to the lan- 
guage which had fallen froma gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania in the other House. It seemed to have been admit- 
ted by him that the present distress had not arisen from 
the removal of the public deposites. It could not have 
arisen from that cause. ‘The mere transfer of the money 
from one side of Chesnut street to the other, and ordering 
its distribution by the right hand instead of the left, could 
never have been productive of distress and great national 
calamity. Ithad been stated by the gentleman from Maine, 
[Mr. Srragux,] that the gentleman from Philadelphia 
went on to say that it was not so much the removal of the 
deposites that had produced this state of things, as the 
manner in which it had been donc—the stealth and scerecy 
which shrouded the act. He had reference, it seemed, to 
the transfer drafts; to the manner in which they had been 
issued; the secrecy which accompanied them rendering 
the transaction disingenuous and menacing in its charac- 
ter. These transfer drafts, in the whole, amounted to 
only two or three millions. And was it possible that the 
mere matter of drafts to that amount being issued could 
have produced so much distress? Did gentlemen speak 
of the secrecy with which these drafts were issued? So 
much the worse for their argument. The fact of these 
drafts being issued was known to the bank a month be- 
fore the payment of them was demanded. Every gentle- 
man knew that there was an office in this city for the pur- 
pose of recording these treasury drafts. For what was 
that office created, but that drafis of this kind should be 
placed on record immediately on their being issued? 
These drafts had passed through all the official forms, and 
could have been seen at any time on record, after they 
had been issued. It had been acknowledged, in the cor- 
respondence between the bank andthe Treasurer, that 
their existence was known at the bank long before they. 
were offered there for payment, The only secrecy which ° 
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existed was as to the contingency in which they were to be 
paid. So much the better was this for the bank. The 
holders of the drafts were directed not to present them 
unless a spirit of resentment should be exhibited on the 
part of the bank—-unless some vindictiveness should dis- 
play itself. It was, therefore, so much the better for the 
“bank: that this contingency was kept secret. . So that, 
“whether surreptitiously or openly, in daylight or by 
= stealth, how could the issuing of these transfer drafts have 
i had the effect of covering our happy land with gloom and 
‘despair? 
He had been much in correspondence with well in- 
“formed individuals in the part of the State of Pennsylvania 
¿cin which he lived. The branch of the United States 
: Bank there transacted an extensive business. There was 

‘no part of the Union in which there was greater activity. 
<. Xet he had not received a single word of complaint on the 

subject of distress in the money market of that city. 

The whole of this distress was limited to the action of the 
bank, and that was adopted for the purpose of coercion. 
The bank had not come forward, asit ought to have done, 
‘and reasoned with Congress and the people. It would not 
Suspend its operations even for the sixty days between the 
removal of the deposites and the mecting of Congress. 
It waited not for the action of Congress, And why was 
it that they had refused to continue their accommodations 
to the publie for these sixty days? On whom had they 
brought down calamity by this refusal? Not on General 
Jackson—not on you, sir, (said Mr. W.,) or on me—but 
on their innocent neighbors around; and thus, through the 
tnoffending, reaching those who had offended. 
He should vote against these propositions, because he 
“believed that they were inexpedient. This temporizing— 
„he used the word without intending the slightest disre- 
spect to the Senator from Kentucky—could not avail. 
They were called on to proceed to the final adjustment of 
~ the matter, and the people would not be satisfied with any 
action of Congress which should be short of such adjust- 
> ment, 

Mr. POINDEXTER rose and said, that he felt himself, 
coming from a section of country which was so deeply in- 
terested in the cotton culture, called on to make some 
remarks; but he thought that the general discussion ought 
‘not to be permitted, at this time, to proceed; and he would, 
therefore, prefer a postponement of this matter to another 
day. He should then be prepared to say something on 
the impediments which had been thrown in the way of the 
usual facilities enjoyed by the Southern planter, in conse- 
quence of the removal of the deposites. These difficul- 
ties he should show to be of a much more serious charac- 
ter than had yet been described, and productive of more 
deleterious effects. As the day was so far advanced, and 
to give time for some progress in the general discussion, 
he would move, for the present, to lay the resolution and 
amendment on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE DEPOSITE QUESTION. 


The CHAIR then announced the special order, being the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the removal of 
the deposites. ; 

Mr. SHEPLEY, of Maine, rose and said he desired to 
call to the recollection of the Senate the subject-matter 
under consideration. He understood it to be the removal 
of the deposites of the. moneys of the United States from 
the Bank of the United States and. its branches to other 
places; and the reasons-assigned by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for their removal, together with the resolutions 
of the Senator from,Kentucky upon that subject. 

T had anticipated inthis body (said Mr. $.) a calm, de- 
liberate, and respectful consideration, both of the fact of 

` emoval, and of the. reasons offered by the Secretary for 
othe removal. Lt being an act authorized by a law of Con- 


gress to be done, and it having been done as, authorized 
by-the law, I had supposed the reasons assigned for doing 
it might have received a fair consideration. But, sir, 
what have we heard?) A fearful array of alarm and danger, 
as if the removal of a few millions of unexpended moneys 
in your treasury would, destroy a commercial and bank- 
ing capital of hundreds of millions, annihilate the credit, 
and involve all the wealth and industry of the country in 
one common ruin: : 

But, as ifthis were notenough, weare alarmed with reso- 
lutions alleging assumption of arbitrary power; with: pro- 
clamations that our institutions were prostrated, the €‘ con- 
stitution gone,” and a revolution consummated. And, inad- 
dition toallthis, we are to be intimidated by names, and epi- 
thets, and terms of reproach, forthe sacrifice of individual 
character, and honor, and fame. Weare taunted with viola- 
tions of the constitution, and of Jaw, and of official trust; 
and with epithets, charging dishonesty, falsehood, con- 
cealment, and the assumption of ungranted and arbitrary 
power, as if tyranny and monarchy were the designed ob- 


ject of him whom the people have so recently elected to 


be the preserver and guardian of their liberties. 

Sir, I mourn that this discussion could not take place _ 
without an attack upon individual and honorable character. 
I mourn that the Government directors of the bank should 
have been called ‘spies and ‘*informers.” Sir, does 
the Senate remember that where there is an informer, it 
implies a crime to be informed against? Where is there 
an informer unless there is crime known to him, and 
against which he is to inform? No where, unless it is 
in the Bank of the United States. And, sir, is there not 
concealment there? And does not concealment imply an 
offence—a crime? And is it not because there is con- 
cealment and crime, that we hear, without any examina- 
tion into the affairs of the bank, these men called informers? 
It does not become me to tell what their characters are; 
they are known, and speak for themselves. The Secre. 
tary of the Treasury, in another trust, distinguished and 
honorable, and without reproach even from his enemies, 
isalso assailed. Sir, I cannot speak as I feel, without 
violating the rules of this body. But the Secretary needs 
not me to speak in his defence. 

There is another private character attacked——that of the 
Government agent, in relation to the deposites. Sir, it 
was my lot to be born almost in the same neighborhood 
with him; to be instructed in the same class, and at the 
same college; a college whose sons have spread her name 
in light upon the records of your Capitol. Sir, I have 
known that agent from earliest years to ripest: manhood; 
and Ihave known him always the same, always distinguished 
for his intellectual powers, for his singleness and purity of 
purpose, and for unyielding firmness in pursuing it to its 
accomplishment. And, sir, he was not to be won by flat- 
tery, nor corrupted by gold, nor overawed by power; and 
hence itis that his name js connected, as in scorn, with the 
kitchens of our country. In these kitchens, sir, have been 
instructed, and raised, and brought forward, the first and 
highest names in our country. The kitchens of the coun- 
try are the abodes of industry and intelligence, of honor 
and of power; and to associate his name with them, is to 
associate it with honor and with power. It is under these 
peculiar circumstances, trying to my feelings, trying to 
them in all their connexions, that a sense of duty to the 
State which I in part represent, and to myself, calls upon 
me to protest against these cries of alarm, against these 
attacks upon private character, and against the principles 
upon which this course is pursued. Thus situated, and 
under these circumstances, if I have manifested or shall: 
manifest more warmthand feeling than becomes me, Sena- 


tors will know where to look for my apology. 


Sir, the question returns, were the deposites ‘legally 
and constitutionally removed? Da 
: The proof of the power to remove is found in the char- 
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ter and law, which provides that the moneys shall be de-| to him by the constitution and laws, and dangerous to the 
posited inthe bank, ** unless the Secretary of the Trea-| liberties of the people. 


sury shall at any time otherwise direct.” We have also 


This is founded, sir, upon the supposition that there 


the statement. of the Secretary that he has otherwise di-| must have been a violation of the law—I mean enacted 


rected, in pursuance of that law, and for reasons which he 
deemed satisfactory--the President’s reasons, read to the 
cabinet the 18th’ September, giving to the people the 
reasons which. induced him some months before to urge 
upon the department that step, and those reasons given 
with a plainness, and openness, and candor, sufficient to 
entitle them to a respectful and fair consideration. The 
result is, that the removal was made by the officer ap- 
pointed by the law; that he did so In accordance with an 
act of Congress providing for it, and agreeably to the 
charter of the bank authorizing it; that the reasons are 
given as the law provides they should be; and, finally, 
that all this was done with the approbation of the Presi- 
dent, and for the best interests of the country, as they 
judged; and the reasons of their judgment are open to 
the people and to Congress to judge of their sufficiency. 

But, sir, the Senator who last spoke on this question 
complained of the President for giving his reasons to the 
people, on the ground that such a procedure opened a 
new channel of communication unknown to and unre- 
cognised by the constitution. Why, sir, I did not know 
that our constitution had closed all communication between 
the President and the people who elect him. I thought 
it was but a following out the principles of our constitu- 
tion to instruct and enlighten the people as to what was 
done under it. 

I wish the people, sir, to be instructed in relation to 
every thing we do. I trust every one will sec that no 
extraordinary or dangerous power is assumed by the Pre- 
sident giving his reasons to the community. ` It is true 
that the President, in that paper, urged upon the Secre- 
tary the propriety of the removal. But are we to be 
told, because one man urges another to the perform- 
ance of a duty, that the other loses all freedom of action? 
To what purpose, then, is this debate? Is it not to con- 
vince other minds--to influence other persons? What is 
the value of reason here, or any where, if it may not be 
urged, and yet freedom of action left to the person upon 
whom itis urged? But, sir, the Secretary does not ap- 
pear to have needed any urging, it is charged against 
him that he urged the Executive to that measure which 
he, the Secretary, afterwards fulfilled. Nor can there be 
any doubt as to the freedom of action on the part of the 
Secretary. The act of removal was performed, then, by 
the proper: officer--legally performed, and voluntarily 
performed—-in accordance with a preconceived opinion. 
But suppose it had been done as some Senators seem to 
imagine, in such a manner as to render it necessary for 
the President to remove the former Secretary, and to 
remove him on account (which is not admitted) of his 
refusal to act. ‘Will such a circumstance have any thing 
to do with the present Secretary? If one Secretary re- 
fuses to perform a duty, is it any reason that his successor 
should refuse also? Why, sir, if our President were here 
at this moment, taking his trial for the removal of the 
previous Secretary, that event could not change the pow- 
er of the present Secretary. If the President had been 


wrong ‘in relation to. a former Secretary, that would not 


render the doing of the present Secretary illegal, If an 
illegal act had been committed, would that make all sub- 
sequent acts illegal? Prior jilegal acts do not vitiate those 
of a subsequent date. 

But, sir, do not let it be supposed that I concede that 
there was any thing illegal in the removal of the former 
Secretary. Ishall have occasion to consider that question 
in the course of my remarks, . The plain and principal 
objection contained in the resolutions before the Senate 


is, **that the President has assumed the exercise of aj there is 
power over the treasury of the United States not granted! But, sir, 


law. . The charge is attempted to be maintained by calling 
to mind the organization of the Treasury Department. 
It is said that the treasury is organized upona different 
principle from the rest of the departments. In what 
consists the difference? In name? A difference of name 
is to alter the power given by the constitution to the Exe- 
cutive! But even this position, based upon a difference 
of name, is untenable. In the next act passed by Con. 
gress, the treasury was called an executive department; 
and, among other officers of this executive department, 
was specified the Secretary of the Treasury. ; 

The Senator from New Jersey not only ‘questioned the 
right of the Secretary to remove the deposites, but his 
power to place them elsewhere. He says that all the 
Secretary’s power is derived from the act of 1789, and 
that his power has not been ‘ enlarged or contracted 
since.” ; 

Sir, there has been a different grant of power—a grant 
which has invested the Secretary with a discretionary pow- 


er. Strong as this assertion may appear, sir, it isa true 
one. It has pleased the Legislature to invest the Secre- 


tary with a discretionary power. I do not mean to enter 
into the consideration of the propriety of it. I take the 
Jaws as they are; and if there be blame any where, let it 
attach where it belongs, and not to the Secretary, that 
such discretionary power exists. I have alleged, sir, an 
alteration in the law relative to the power of the Secre« 
tary; now for the issue. I find, in an act making altera- 
tions in the Treasury and War Departments, these words: 

“An act making alterations in the Treasury and War 
Departments.” Approved May 8, 1792. 

Extract from the 6th section: ‘Sec. 6. And be it furs 
ther enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury sball su- 
perintend the collection of the duties on imports and ton- 
nage as he shall judge best.” 

This act refers to him, and recognises him as the head 
of the department. it gives him, also, a discretionary 
and superintending power, It tells him that he is to sua 
perintend the collection of the revenue, ‘fas he shall 


Judge best.” Sir, what is comprehended in the term 


“‘superintending” the collection of the revenue? We all 
know that it is to collect debts—to take possession of 
moneys; and surely we must keep those moneys when we 
have taken possession of them, unless we are particularly 
directed where to place them. If, then, a person is to 
collect debts, he is also to keep them, unless directed to 
the contrary. Again: do not the acts recognising the Sece 
retary as the head of the department give him also the 
power to direct others in the performance of their duties? 
‘The head of the department stands in the same relation to 
those around him as the head does to the members of the 
natural body. And, sir, in this state of the legal power— 
a discretionary power to collect, and of course to pre- 
serve when collected—what becomes of the grounds of 
the alarm which has been raised that the Secretary has 
assumed legislative power? Sir, they are all assertions— 
mere assertions—contradicted by the fact. 

‘The Secretary has been censured because he thought 
it was singular that such a power should be intrusted to 
him, and. that Congress had not legislated and informed 
him in'what manner and where he was to have the money 
kept.. Ido not think it necessary now to inquire why 
provision was not made in this respect by law. Provision 
was not made until the United States Bank was selected; 
prior to that period no place was designated by law; and 
when the moneys are not deposited in that bank, but are 
directed by the Secretary not to be deposited there, 
again no place of deposite designated by law. 
it has been alleged that the Treasurer is the only 
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has never, sir, done this: The Secretary has never 
touched it, never contemplated the actual keeping of the 
money, but only told the Treasurer where he should 
keep it; and now there is much alarm of his abuse of 
power. But there is a distinction: instead of keeping it 
himself, under his own supervision, he tells the Trea- 
surer the place, and tells him to keep it there. It is 
not out of the power or control of the Treasurer. It 
is said the Treasurer is responsible; and he is so, as he al- 
ways has been, precisely; there is no change, save that the 
Treasurer is to keep it in a different vault from what 
he did... But he has no money if the Secretary may take 
it away, says the Senator from New Jersey. Who, sir, 
has taken it away, or proposed to take it away? The 
Secretary does not take it away; he only orders the Trea- 
surer where to keep it in his own possession, that it may 
be most. convenient. and useful to the Government. It 
is not inthe Treasures power, except as keeper; the 
Secretary cannot take it out of his keeping; the President 
cannot, It all resolves itself into this simple proposition, 
that there is no money taken out of the treasury. It is 
by confounding propositions, and so plain as these, by 
making no distinction between taking money out of the 
: treasury, and directing where it shall be placed in the 
treasury, that great misconduct is alleged, and ill lan- 
guage used, and imputations of base motives are cast 
upon the President and the Secretary, asif the money had 
» been scooped out of the treasury, and carried off, instead 
of being in the ‘T'reasurer’s keeping. It is only moved 
from one side of Chesnut street or State street to the 
other, being still in the treasury. 

Sir, the Senator from South Carolina has argued that 
the Secretary claims the power to order the place of de- 
posite, in.the absence of legislation; but there is legisla- 

tion; and, therefore, to take the money out of the United 

States Bank was -an error, because he asserted there was 

no legislation, when there was, It is true there was legis- 

lation, that while it was in the bank it was to be kept 
there. But when the power of removal is used as the 

Jaw provides, there is then an absence of legislations and 

if the Senator meant to go further than this, he is in 

error. He also represents the ‘Treasurer to have the 
power, and not the Secretary; but the Treasurer has no 
power to move or remove, but under the direction of the 

Secretary, asthe head. Ife has power to keep it, but the 

place where is to be designated under the direction of 
the Secretary. 
It is alleged by the Senator that the Secretary sup- 
poses Congress had the power to dispose of the moneys 
of the United State as the public interest and convenience 
might require; and that Congress, not having exercised 
that power, the Secretary had the power to dispose of it; 
and that he was in error in both his propositions: for if 
Congress had such power, the money might be applied 
to any fanatical scheme. Why, sir, Congress has the 
power.of disposal; but it is controlled in its exercise by 
the proper objects of legislation; it may go so far, and no 
farther. fall that was meant is, that Congress had no 
power to spend the money for improper purposes, or upon 
projects not within the legitimate sphere of legislation, | 
agree with him; that-power is neither“in Congress nor 
the Secretary. And the Secretary has not: claimed. for 
$ Congress or himself any such power. All he has élaimed 
owas aright, in the absence of legislation by Congress, to 

“say where the money should be kept by the Treasurer. 
And here is the fallacy of the whole argument. - 


| 


This power 
is not limited to the filling of vacancies, and, of course, 
carries the power of substitution. ‘This construction was 
given to the constitution in the act creating the Treasury 
Department. The power now denied and denounced as 
tyrannical is expressly given in that law. Itis as follows: 

“Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That whenever the 
Secretary shall be removed from office by the President 
of the United States, or in any other case of vacancy in the 
office of Secretary, the assistant shall, during the vacans 
cy, have the charge and custody of the records, books, 
and papers appertaining to the said office.” 

The practice has been uniform; and this is a new dòc- 
trine, for present effect, not for future use. And this 
is the power, thus given in the constitution, sanctioned by 
Congress, and practised upon, that is denounced as op» 
pressive, and as causing a revolution. 

The power of the President to superintend and control 
the subordinate officers is not only denied, but also de- 
nounced as unconstitutional, tyrannical, and oppressive. 
It is said, if that power is in the President, then he is the 
whole of the Government; the Government then is asimple 
machine enough; it is the bed of Procrustes, to cut short 
and lengthen its victims at pleasure. Iam for no en- 
larged construction of the constitution; for no accumula. 
tion of power in the Government of the Union; for no 
augmentation of power in the President; for none in 
Congress. [ resist all augmentation of power by con- 
struction. Iam for the constitution as itis; I have sworn 
to support itas it iss not expanded by internal improve. 
ment, American system, and a moneyed monopoly, till it 
sickens with repletion, and sinks in its own loathed rotten. 
ness; nor, on the other hand, compressed until it shall be 
an humble suppliant to the States for the air to breathe, 
and, being denied, shall gasp and die. 

Here the Senate adjourned, Mr. S. giving way for the 
purpose. 

On the next day, Mr. S. resumed and said: I wish, 
before proceeding, to make an apology to the Senate 
and Senator from New Jersey for an erroneous statement 
on yesterday in regard to the time when the Secretary 
was first made head of the department. ‘The error was 
in stating when the power implied in making him head of 
the department was given, not changing at all the fact that 
such power was given. > 

In relation to what I said yesterday respecting the alter. 
ation of the power of the Secretary from asuperintend« 
ence of the collection of the revenue according to law, 
to a discretionary superintendence, I did not mean to be 
understood as claiming for him a discretionary power 
to act contrary to law, but a power to act in the absence 
of Jaw. 

I have remarked, sir, that the first and principal ob- 
jection contained in the. resolutions. introduced by_ the 
Senator from Kentucky is, © that the President has. as- 
sumed a- power not granted to him by the. constitition? 
This proposition; sir, rests upon the allegation thatthe 
Secretary is independent of the President: I: purpose, 
therefore, now to consider whether: the ‘Secretary can, 


possibly, be independent of the Executive, - 
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Sir, our constitution defines all power which exists in 
this Government. By that constitution, three branches of 
power-are given, and all government resolves itself into 
and becomes part of those three branches, which are de- 
signated as legislative, judicial, and executive. To create 
a power which is not one of these, is to create a new 
power—a power unknown to the constitution and to this 
Government. You have only, then, to inquire to which of 
the three branches which I have specified the Secretary’s 
power belongs, Is it in the legislative power? What is 
the legislative power? It is the power to ordain the laws 
or rules within its sphere of action, for the well ordering 
of all concerns. A high power, indeed! It has no other 
power. The legislative power never enters upon detail; 
it never puts the laws into practical operation, never exe- 
cutes the laws it ordains. When it has ordained the rule, 
it has exhausted its power; it can go no farther; its ability 
to act ceases. It can have no agents but such as are ne- 
cessary to enable it to make the rule. The constitution 
gives the legislative branch no agents for the purpose of 
executing its rules. 

It is true there are powers given to the Legislature in 

the constitution which are not legislative powers; such, for 
example, as the trial by impeachment in this branch, and 
that of impeachment inthe other; such, also, as that of 
electing certain officers, which is given in some constitutions 
to the Legislature. But these, strictly speaking, are not 
legislative powers. 
_ Sir, the Secretary has been said to be the “agent of 
Congress.” . Congress can have no agent to putin execu- 
tion a law, to carry out any provision which it may make 
into practical operation. It can have no agent but those 
given to it in the constitution to aid it in making the laws. 
The Secretary cannot legally be an agent of Congress, 
for the reason that Congress cannot enter upon the de- 
tailed execution of its rules. The only pretence that I 
have been able to find in the constitution for such a pro- 
cedure is contained in that part which says that Congress 
shall ‘lay and collect duties.” But how collect, sir? 
Does this imply that Congress is to go after the money? 
Are we to travel over the country in the capacity of com- 
mon collectors? T apprehend not, sir. It means only 
that Congress shall ordain the rule and manner of collec- 
tion. As well, sir, might Congress be called upon for de- 
tailed action under that clause which provides for the pun- 
ishment of pirates and felons.: Congress actually called 
upon to execute the felon! It would be a violation of all 
principle, sir, to assume that, because Congress is directed 
to.punish and collect, it is called upon practically to carry 
these ‘provisions into effect. But, sir, it is said that the 
Seerctary is the agent of Congress, because he is directed 
to report to that body. Are all persons agents merely 
because they report to Congress? . Sir, the Secretary was 
not required to report because he was an agent of Con- 
gress, but. to enable Congress to know the state of the 
finances, and that it might make such new rules or changes 
as it should deem necessary. Not only is there a reason 
why he should report to Congress, but that reason is de- 
signated by law. The purpose for which the Secretary 
was to report is there. declared. It is enacted, by an act 
approved 10th May, 1800, as follows: 

«eThat it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Frea- 
sury to digest, prepare, and lay before Congress, at the 
commencement of every session, a report on the subject 
of finance, containing estimates of the public revenue and 
public expenditures, and plans for improving or increasing 
the revenues, from time to time, for the purpose of giving 
information to Congress in adopting modes of raising the 
moncy requisite to-meet the public expenditures.” 

That: purpose, then, is declared in the law to be to 
give knowledge’ to’ the Legislature; and this purpose 
being so declared, it ista violation of the law. to hold that 
the ‘Secretary of the Treasury is the agent of Congress, 


Why, sir, what has legislative power to do with the prac- 
tical execution of the laws? It is absurd (with all respect 
for the body I address) to talk of agents of legislative 
power. Legislative power, as I have before remarked, 
can only ordain a rule. Sir, it is as absurd to talk of the 
Legislature cxecuting the laws, as itis to talk of the action 
of an abstract idea. 

Is the power of the Secretary, then, of the judicial 
power? Sir, I need not argue such a question. The 
power of the Secretary of the Treasury has none of the 
attributes of the judicial power, except ina very slight 
degree. It has not been held by any one that the power 
of the Secretary of the Treasury is a part of the judicial 
power, and it willnotbe soconsidered. But, sir, [leave it. 

If the power of the Secretary, then, is neither legisla- 
tive nor judicial, it must be a part of the executive powers 
it can be found nowhere else in the constitution; it is na- 
turally and legally a portion of the executive power; it 
performs service in obedience to law. It is ordained by 
the law, not by the constitution. It carries rules ordained 
by the Legislature into practical operation. And what, 
sir, are its functions but the execution of law? and what 
is that but the exercise of executive power? Sir, the 
executive power is one and undivided; and to set up the 
doctrine that there is an executive power independent of 
the head, is to divide that executive power, when the law 
has made it single; or, to make four powers where the 
constitution has made but three, is not only an attempt to 
divide, but to create a new power, irresponsible to all pow- 
er. Sir, if the Secretary of the Treasury is independent 
of the executive head, to whom is he responsible? If the 
President cannot overlook him and judge of his conduct; if 
he cannot compel him to do right, if he is ever so wrong, 
who then can control him? The President is responsible to 
the people, and tothe representatives of the people and of 
the States. He may be removed by the people, may be im- 
peached by their representatives, and tried by the represen- 
tatives ofthe States. But this independent branch of execu- 
tive power, the Secretary of the Treasury, is not to be sub- 
jected to or responsible to the President, nor removable 
by him. He cannot be removed by Congress, nor touched 
by the Judiciary. He is anew monarch, in the enviable 
condition of kings, who can do no wrong. He is absolved 
from all responsibility. Sir, such is not the character of 
the constitution; such is not the genius of our Govern- 
ment. It has no divided power, or subdivided, in the 
branches of power ascribed to it. ‘here is no such irre- 
sponsible creature in this Government. The constitution 
provides for responsibility in allits branches. The Presi- 
dent is responsible to the people for the exercise of his 
power, and they call him to account if he abuse it; and 
this is the mode in which the constitution intended he 
should act. Sir, he is responsible not only to the people, 
but to their representatives. Here, sir, on this floor, we 
are to try him when he is brought before us by impeach- 
ment, and in no other mode. There is a responsibility, 
also, of the legislative powcr to those who elect him—of 
the representative to his constituents; and he is bound to 
obey their will, because he is their agent; he has but a 
trust duty. So the representatives of a State are respon- 
sible to the people of the State; they hold a trust, and 
are not at liberty to violate that trust; and they are not to 
obtain that trust, and exercise it on their own pleasure. 
The judicial power is also responsible, by the constitution, 
by way of impeachment in the other House, and by trial 
here, if it do not perform its duty. If the Government 
go on as itis, there is no diffculty in regard to power. 
The constitution is not chargeable with creating irrespon- 
sible officers or agents; it has the character of regular 
responsibility in all its branches; there is a symmetry in it 
to repudiate the notion of independent power. 

Sir, I have one word more, before I pass from this 
branch of the subject. There can be no such irresponsible 
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thets and reproaches of the assumption of power; is all 
gone, if this is the true construction of the constitution. 
it is provided in the constitution that the Executive “shall 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” What 
does this power imply? The Senator from Kentucky does 
not regard itas granting the power which I consider that 
it does grant. F regard it as a grant of power to the Pre- 
sident to.examine into the manner in which the laws are 
executed. How can the Executive take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed, without an examination into, and 
a decision upon the manner of executing? Can he take 
care how they are executed, and yet not look into the 
mode and manner in which they are carried into effect? 
Sir, he must look into the mode and manner of their exe- 
cution, otherwise he cannot tell whether they are executed 
_ or not, Sir, the constitution not only gives him the power 
to look into the mode and manner, but further, it imposes 
it upon him, as a solemn duty—he shall look into the man- 
ner in which the laws are executed. To omit an inquiry 
of the manner in which an officer performs his duty, is to 
omit to perform his own duty, to which the constitution, 
as well as his oath, enjoins and binds him. When the 
President shall forbear to examine the manner and cir- 
cumstances of the conduct of a subordinate officer, he can 
© no longer put his hand on his breast and declare that he 
“has conformed to his oath, to see that the laws are faith- 
fully executed. All officers may go on and disregard their 
duties; they may omit all, and the President has no power 
to examine into their conduct and to enforce obedience; 
the whole Government is divided in its responsibility; the 
officers are let loose, to follow their. own judgment with- 
| out either guide or control; the President cannot remove 
. them, and there is no other remedy. 
But, sir, it was alleged that the power granted to the 
` President by the constitution went no farther than the 
* removal of resistance to your laws. Fet us take that view 
> ofthe power, and see what would be the effect of it. 
Why, if the President were only tu look on—were only 
» to be an inactive spectator of what was going on--it might 
he the opinion of the collector of New York that the re- 
venue laws were unconstitutional, and, therefore, ought 
not to be executed; And what then, sir? Why a faithful 
execution of your laws becomes--what? Why a faithful 
execution becomes no execution at all, according to this 
interpretation. Sir, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
charged with a personal responsibility in the performance 
of the duties which the law assigns to him; and one per- 
© sonal duty is, in taking charge of the deposites. But he 
does not stand alone in this respect: the collectors have 
also their personal duty assigned them; the District Attor- 
ney has his personal duty; the Attorney General, the Mar- 
shal--all public officers are charged with the performance 
of personal duty. 

But this does not take away the right of the President 
to examine into the manner in which that personal duty is 
perforined, and to decide upon it. The President has 
exercised no other power than this. He has not entered 
upon the actual exercise of the personal duty. He claims 
no such right, Sir, there. can be no constitutional law 
making the Secretary of the ‘Treasury independent of the 
executive power. The Secretary, in the constitution, must 
stand-upon the same footing with all other subordinate 
officers -The President, then, had a right to urge him 
to the performance of- hig duty~—to check him if he did 
wrong. THe does no-more than his duty if he does this; 
he omits a duty if he-does less than this. : 

But the Senator from New. Jersey: says the. President 
cannot, take away the responsibility <of the subordinate 
officer, and this power would take it away. ~The Presi 
dent decides what is.a faithful exccution of the taws That 
is the- responsibility which he has assumed--no other. 
That responsiblity, the constitution and: bis oath required 
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power, and, therefore, the whole argument, with its epi him to assume. This does not remove the responsibility 


of the subordinate officers; their duty and their responsi- 
bility agree; they exist together, and are necessary to the 
well carrying on of the Government together. Ifthe suba 
ordinate officer were to form a judgment of what consti- 
tuted his duty different from the opinion of the President, 
what then would be the line of conduct which he ought to. 
adopt? Why, it was the duty of the subordinate officer 
either to yield to the opinion of the President, or to retire 
from office. If his judgment coincides. with that of the 
Executive, it is all well; but if he chooses to go-on, hold- 
ing one opinion, whilst the President holds another, he 
must take the responsibility of such opinion. ; 

It has been alleged that in this very case the President 
took the responsibility, in order that he might violate the 
lawlunder the cover of his popularity. Are, then, the peo- 
ple of the nation so ignorant of their constitutional rights 
and privileges, that any man can violate the constitution 
and be popular? Sir, such is not the history of the Gov- 
ernment of this nation. Such is not the history of my own 
State. There is no fear of such an occurrence while the 
people are intelligent, and know their own rights. The 
President would have no popularity, if, inthe judgment 
of the people, he were a violator of the laws and constitu- 
tion. Nor does the Secretary attempt to shield himself 
from responsibility because the President judged as he did. 
The Senator from New Jersey does not deny the power 
of the President to remove an officer; but he alleges that 
the removal of the former Secretary, under the circum- 
stances, was ‘a great abuse of that power; and says, no 
man, when it was carly admitted to exist, ‘believed it 
would be used for party purposes.” What does the Sena- 
tor mean by party purposes? Does he mean by it, that if 
the President should be of opinion that such a Bank of the 
United States was unconstitutional, and had forfeited its 
duty, and there sbould be a Secretary of the Treasury of 
a different opinion, that these would constitute. two parties, 
and that a removal of the Secretary by the President would 
be for party purposes, and therefore an abuse of power? 
If this be the meaning, 1 cannot agree that it was an abuse 
of power. Ifa Secretary in such a case refused to dis- 
charge his duty, so far from being an abuse of power, E 
hold it to- be a right use of power, a proper and legitimate 
use of a power which the constitution has vested in the 
President, and that he would have been culpable if he had. 
omitted to exercise it. It was no more than a faithful dis- 
charge of duty. In whatever light I view this transaction, 
I find no reason to charge it to be an abuse of power, nor 
can Took upon it in any other light than, as I have before 
said, a right ase of the power. If the Senator means thak 
there was any other party purpose init, he is contradicted 
by the fact that the President and Secretary were of the 
same party, 

An inquiry has been made, with great emphasis, whe- 
ther the President can say Aow an officer ought to perform 
his duty? Sir, cannot the President say whether-an ofii- 
cer performs his duty legally?--whether he. performs: it 
within the meaning of the law? - Sir, it is his duty to see 
that an officer performs his duty, according to the: spirit 
of the law, honorably, and not in a fraudulent manner, so 
as to violate the trust which has been confided to him; and. 
if be finds that he is rot fulfilling his duty faithfally, he 
has a right to say so, and to urge him to the proper and 
constitutional discharge of the trust which has been con- 
fided to him. If he cannot say this, thenis the officer at 
liberty to act according to his owh-opinion; and, however 
unlawful, however unconstitutional that action may be, the 
President cannot say he does wrong, Sir, the President 
can say in what manner a subordinate officer ought. to 
perform his daty=-he must say it; and if he does. not<say 
in what manner the duty is to be performed, he violates 
his own duty and the constitution. A case is put, and it 
is-said that if such power was given, the-Piesident might 
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dictate- in what. way the law shall be executed. He might 
go to the marshal, and direct that a jury should be sum- 
moned in such a mode as to fulfil his own views; and thus 
thé trial by jury, the guardian of our lives, liberties, and 
properties, was gone. But suppose a case of high crime 
and fraud should happen in this District, and the marshal 
should summon a jury known to him to be of like princi- 
ples and character with the accused, for the very purpose 
of acquitting him at all events; would it be-a faithful exe- 
cution of the laws if the President did not direct him how 
to do it? would it not be a faithless execution of the laws 
if the President did not order him to do it honestly? The 
President can then “say how an officer ought to perform 
his duty.” If he cannot do this, then indeed is the law 
and justice prostrated, and all offenders are released from 
the restraints of law; for the officers may not execute the 
laws, and the President may not examine how they shall 
do it, and of course can have no cause to remove them. 

No, sirit is the duty and the right of the Executive to see 
that the subordinate officers do their duty as honest men, 
and there is no danger in trusting such powers to the 
President. 
violate the law; ifhe should order the marshal of the Dis- 
trict to summon jurors who were known for corrupt prac- 
tices, then he might be impeached by the other House, 
and this branch of the Legislature might try him for it. 
But take away his superintending power, and then the 
officer of the District may come up and summon one set 
of jurors or another, as may suit his own particular views 
and’ objects—and who is responsible? Suppose, again, 
that the Secretary of the Treasury had thought proper, 
-of his own accord, to remove the deposites, and the Pre- 
sident had discovered that he was removing millions into 
his own pocket; then, there being no power to superin- 
tend the action of a subordinate officer, he is an inde- 
pendent Secretary—there is nothing to control him in 
such a transaction. 

Sir, I repeat that such a mode of reasoning violates the 
spirit of the constitution, changes the character of the 
Government, and creates a civil revolution. It absolves 
all the officers of the state from their responsibility. Sir, 
itis a poor mode of reasoning (with all respect) to reason 
from the abuse of power that no power exists. “There ne- 
ver was a power which was not in a condition to be abused; 
but is there, on this account, to be no power given? Are 
we so far gone back in information and intellect as to say 
that, because power may be abused, it shall not be granted? 
It is upon this poor position, the proposition that the Pre- 
sident can abuse his power, that this great image of viola- 
tion of the ‘constitution, of law, and of oath, has been 
erected, and around it are hung the insignia of the pros- 
tration of the Government, by the great revolution which 
has been consummated; and it may fall to crush—not its 
opponents, 

But, sir, another instance of alleged violation of the 
constitution has been adduced. It is said that that clause 
which forbids moncy to be drawn from the treasury with- 
out an appropriation, has been violated. Sir, the provi- 
sions of that clause ought to be carefully observed. It is 
a clause of high value and importance. I would be the 
last'to detract from its value and entire operation. But, 
sir, what does this clause mean?: . The constitution prohib- 
its money from being drawn from the treasury without 
an appropriation by Jaw. “Does it mean to say that the 
moneys in the treasury shall never be moved? Does it 
mean to pinion them down to the spot which they first 
touched? -Does it mean that we are to tie up our hands 
in. such a way-that, if the money is collected in millions in 
New York, we shall not remove any part of it to this city 
to pay our bills? Does not-the clause, sir, rather mean 
that the money shall not betaken from the treasury and 
paid to individuals without an appropriation?. I ċould not 
have supposed, sir, that there would haye been any doubt 


If he should order a subordinate officer to! 


las to the construction of this clause—that there could have 
been any doubt upon the subject. Yet this is one of the 
distinguishing marks of the alleged violation of the con- 
stitution. Sir, allow me to describe two operations con- 
nected with the last-mentioned clause. Whatis it to take 
money from the treasury? No matter where the trea- 
sury may be—let it be in ninety different banks-~it never 
had one particular location. Now, to draw money out 
of the treasury, I understand to be the taking of money 
out of the Treasurer’s keeping, and the disposing of it in 
such a way that it no longer constitutes a part of the pub- 
lic funds; that the Treasurer shall be discharged of it alto. . 
gether. Now, sir, this cannot be done without an appro- 
priation, and without warrants being drawn, as the law 
prescribes. All this must be done to discharge the Trea- 
surer of the money. 

There is another operation. While it is in the Treasu- . 
rers keeping, subject to his order, (it may be that the 
money is in the United States Bank, ) he wishes a portien 
of it removed to a place where there is no United States 
Bank. How is he to accomplish his object so that the 
moneys shall still bein his keeping? Suppose he wishes 
to remove them to Michigan, for example. He accom- 
plishes his object, sir, by changing the place of deposite 
to some State bank, or to some individual in Michigan. 
And, sir, this carrying of the money from one bank to 
another needs no appropriation. There is nothing novel 
in this either. Ever since the existence of the Govern- 
ment, it has been done. It is a customary proceeding. 
And there is no difference between what has formerly 
and what has lately been done, excepting that a larger 
portion of money has been removed. Sir, it never was 
lattempted before, to confound the moving of the public 
money from place to place with the drawing of the public 
money out of the treasury. What would be the conse- 
quence of such a construction of the constitution as 
would prohibit the removal of the public money—as 
would prohibit the right of changing the place of the de- 
posites? The primary operation would be, that you could 
have no money but at the place where it was first paid in: 
The next operation would be, that you would have no 
power to protect your money, if it were in danger at the 
place where first paid in. Civil war, commotion, fire and 
flood, may all come upon it, and you could not, according: 
to this doctrine, remove it, without violating the constitu- 
tion. Sir, how happens this new construction to be got 
up upon the present occasion? For what purpose, and 
under what circumstances, does it now make its appear- 
ance? Itis brought forward for the first time, and its 
tendency is to destroy the power of protecting your 
funds. It is brought forward to sustain a political bank — 
a bank distinguished for supporting its friends, and feel- 
ing the pulse of its enemies. 

This very power is indirectly acknowledged in the char- 
ter of the bank—I may almost say directly acknowledged. 
And how? Has it not been adduced as a reason here, as 
if the bank by itself, and by virtue of its own power, may 
carry the money from place to place—from New York to 
Seorgia—it may carry a great amount of money from place 
to place-~and, by its own mighty power, transfer it as it 
pleases? Sir, the charter provides that it shall give the 
necessary facility for such transfer; but the power to 
transfer is not given, The bank may afford the facility 
of transferring—that is, where the Secretary requires it; 
but afterwards the power remains in him, and transfers 
are to be made by his power, and not that of the bank. 
If this be true, there is a recognition of this power, which 
is now denied, when a transfer draft is made, and it is in 
the Secretary. The bank, in consenting to its charter, 
consented to that power residing in the. Government, and 
not in itself. It is a power not only to transfer in its own 
branches, but out of those branches. The charter admits 
that power; it sanctions it; Congress also admits it, But, 
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<z sir, that power is now denied, though it is acknowledged 
in. the charter, and sanctioned by Congress. Sir, what 
becomes again of this violation of the constitution of the 
United States, by drawing the money out of the treasury? 
“It has not been done; the gentlemen have confounded the 
taking the money out of the treasury with moving it in 
the treasury; and the great constitutional right to do this 
is denied. Let me here say, sir, that this construction, 
which has been brought forward at this hour, with all the 
-vigor, eloquence, and assurance which have been wit- 
` nessed, will not be able to find a father in five years from 
this time. 
Sir, it was alleged, if I understood it, in an early period 
of this debate, that there was a removal of money from 


-The Senate then, on motion of Mr. KANE, adjourned. 
On the next day Mr. SHEPLEY resumed, and said: 
The i6th section of the bank charter provides ‘ that the 
money of the United States shall be deposited in the Bank 
of the United States, unless the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall otherwise direct; also, that in the event of removal 
he shall report to Congress. It is contended, sir, that 
there has been a violation of this- section on the part of the 
Secretary; and, to prove this violation, a construction is 
put upon this section of the act, which requires it to be 
read as if the Secretary had no power of removal but 
when the deposites were unsafe. If this construction 
were true, it would require the section to read thus: 
‘The money of the United States shall be deposited in 


the treasury; and that it was the removal from one side ofj the United States Bank, unless the Secretary, being of 
a street to another that caused all the supposed breach of} opinion that the deposites are unsafe—are in danger—~sball 


faith and credit. Landerstand that it is now alleged that 
it was not the mere transfer of a few millions of dollars 
that caused it; it is yielded that this did not produce the 
present. distress; but it was the manner in which that re- 
moval was made. Here, then, the removal of some ten 
or twelve millions of dollars from one side of the street to 
the other did not produce the distress. But if they were 


otherwise direct.” This construction, sir, proposes to in- 
sert, “being at any time of opinion that the deposites are 
unsafe,” &¢. Sir, is this construction to be given? Whe- 
ther it shall be given or not, is the question. It proposes 
to put in other language; conveying other ideas; giving 
other rights to the bank, and less to the Government. It 
proposes to change the rights of the parties; giving the 


wrong in the mode of getting it across the street, or if] bank the right to say to the Government, You cannot re- 


there was the most distant appearance of a person attempt- 
“ing to steal or squander it, although nothing was lost, yet, 
because the mischief was attempted, the manner of the 
transfer has destroyed all the credit of the country, 
although not a dollar was lost. Sir, not only was this 
charge made, but there was another: that the Government 
. did not take all the money, but only a portion of it; and 
| the Secretary desired to have an opportunity to take out 
“the rest. Then the whole mischief in the manner is in in- 
~ dertaking to take the whole; and because the bank feared 
_ the Secretary would take all, by a call for a few millions 

of dollars in its vaults. Why, sir, is this difference in its 
~~ action? Why does it to-day claim a power over the cur- 
© rency of the country—a power equal to control the Gov- 
` ernment. itself—and to-morrow it is in terror and convul- 
‘sions on account of the fear of the withdrawal of a few 

millions of dollars, and is driven to push on its debtors, 


move the deposites unless they are unsafe. 

Now, sir, yiclding as I do that the true construction is 
to be found by looking to the intention of the Legislature 
in framing that section of the act, and that its spirit is to 
be ascertained from an examination of the whole act, can 
it be supposed that the Legislature was so ignorant of the 
use of language that it did not know how to use the pro- 
per language to make known its intentions?—that it could 
not express itself in a manner to be understood, without 
doubt or question, if such had been its intention? Is it to 
be supposed that the Legislature was so utterly ignorant 
and negligent in the construction of this charter, that it 
now becomes necessary for us to substitute new language 
—to change the terms of the act and the duties of the 
Secretary? 

Sir, the very suggestion of the construction contended 
for says that the bank charter. was drawn up’ so’ badly, 


“to prostrate their credit, to. ruin the merchants, to create| that it is now necessary to patch it up, in order to make it 
“ca panic over the whole country? Why, sir, this strange| speak what it is alleged was intended. I infer, then, sir, 


aspect at different. times? 


Sir, is there any necessity for all this alarm in regard to 


the ruin and destruction of the currency of the country, 
the prostration of credit, and of every thing else? Could 
not the bank, without pursuing such a course, pay the 
five or six millions which it owed the Government? If so 


that there was no design to have made such a'provision as 
that the Secretary should only possess the power of re- 
| moval when the deposites were considered unsafe. Sir, 
jis it not a part of the contract between the General Gov- 
ernment and the bank, that the Secretary shall exercise the 
power which is given to him without limitation? Was it 


great is its power, as it has declared it to be, equal to thej not part of the contract that he should not be trammelled 


destruction of the State banks, can it not pay its honest}in any respect by the bank? 
1| charter, too, knowing that the power of the Secretary 


debts without exciting an alarm in all the country? 


think, sir, the people of the United States will understand] was without limitation. 
Its great means precluded the necessity of push-j in its deliberations. 


all this. 
ing so on its debtors for the purpose of enabling it to pay 
a few millions. I think, sir, that we understand all this, 
he bank has come forward with this new-made political 
enginery to overawe the Government, to rule the country. 

Lam the more inclined to believe that we and the peo- 
ple shall understand this if we call to mind a similar ope- 
ration at one period of the last war, when the Government 
was weakened with a prostrated credit, 
the course of the great moneyed power of the country? 
Have. we forgotten the combination that then existed to 
create alarm and distress, to prostrate the credit, to over- 
awe the Government, and to compel it to legislate in obe- 
dience to it? This siris but.a-repetition of the same 
thing, with the same spirit; aud- by the same combination 
>of the moneyed power made by the bank itself, to over- 
awe the Government, prostrate your constitution, and rule 
in its place. Sir, the same fate which marked that trans- 
action and-its actors awaits this and the actors in it; and 
such will be its future history. 


The bank accepted this 


It had lawyers, too, who assisted 
Sir, if there had been such a limit- 
ation as that contended for, the Bank would, have been 
required to have given a greater bonus. ‘Fhe bonus which 
has been given would never have compensated the. Gov- 
ernment for such a limitation of the power of the'Secre- 
tary. . : 

‘he bank, sir, would at all times have been willing to 
have given four-fold the amount of the bonus to obtain 


What then wasl such a construction of the act as that now contended to be 


the true one. What would be the consequence? Why, 
sir, the bank might be ever so unaccommodating, it might 
in every possible way inconvenience the Government, 
and you could not help yourself; your hands would be tied 
up; for the money would be safe, sir—it would. be’ safe. 
The deposites may be used. by the bank for its own pur- 
poses; it may openly-exhibit that power, and yet youtcan- 
not remove them; they are safe-~you have no right..to 
open your mouth on the subject. They may corrapt your. 
press; they may bribe your electors;-they-may..come into | 
your legislative department, and interfere with the cnact- 
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ment of your laws; and yet, because the deposites are 
safe, you have not a word to say against all this. 1 will 
ask, sir, who is there, being a legislator of the United 
States, who would be willing to accept of such a contract 
now? But it is said that the remedy is not in the removal 
of the deposites from the custody of the bank, but to de- 
prive the bank of its charter by a process of Jaw in a judi- 
cial court... Sir, is it consistent with the dignity of this 
Government to allow the practice of all these mischiefs, 
and not have the power to call home its own until the bank 
shall be deprived of its charter? Would it comport with 
the dignity of any Government? If there are persons who 
would submit to it, Fam not one of those persons. Sir, is 
it a friendly act towards.the people of this country, over 
whose interests Senators so carefully watch, to humble 
them thus’ Is ita friendly act to the people of this coun- 
try to disgrace them by making such a contract? It is, 
sir, a contract which has never been made—a contract 
which it would be disgraceful to make. I is putting the 
nation in the posture of an humble menial at the footstool 
of a moneyed institation. Yet it is the breach of such a 
contract, which never was made, and which it would be 
disreputable to make, which is causing all the dismay and 
mischief now existing in tlie country, 

Sir, the Senator from South Carolina, if I understood 
him rightly, alleged that this power of the Secretary was 
a trust power, to be exercised for the benefit of both par- 
ties. Not, so, sir; a trust power, to be excrcised for the 
benefit of both parties, is a power to do an act by which 
both parties. may be benefited, and that is not this case; 
this is a trust power, inserted for the security, and to pre- 
serve the interests and honor of one party. 1t cannot pos- 
sibly be exercised in such a manner as to benefit the bank. 
‘The bank may be benefited by a forbearance to use the 
power, not by its exercise; and it would have been a yio- 
lation of that trust to refuse to execute it in such manner 
as to prescrve the interest and honor of the country. 

Sir, the geneman from South Carolina says, again, that 
the whole power of the Secretary of the Treasury is con- 
centrated in the safely of the deposites; that if the inten- 
tion of the Legislature were to prevail, the whole power 
vested in him was to keep them safe. But, sir, I was not 
able to hear the gentleman give any reason for the allega- 
tion. However high may be my opinion of his talents, 
(and I havea very high opinion of them,) yet 1 cannot con- 
descend to take for granted the dictum of any man on 
earth. He. must condescend to give his reasons before he 
can produce conviction on my mind. Aud Eimust also be 
permitted to give my reasons for not viewing the subject 
in the same light. My first reason is, because the proper 
Janguage is not used in the definition of the powers to bear 
the construction which bas been given to them; whilst 
other language is used, and we can only gather knowledge 
of what is intended by legislative acts from the ideas 
which the kinguage in which they are couched conveys, 


The Second is, that it is a well settled principle of 


Jaw, in the interpretation of statutes, and recognised by 
all respectable judicial tribunals, (bat where a power is 
given in a statute without limitation, courts of law cannot 
constructively insert a Jimitation. 

‘Thirdly, t cannot believe it possible that such was the 
intention of the Legislature; it cannot be that Govern- 
ment, in its legislative branch, would thus disgrace and 
humble itself; and this would haye been both humiliating 
and disgraceful. The language of the act, taken natarally 
ag it stands, makes the law. 

Now, sir, if I have in any measure understood the argu- 
ments that have been adduced, the course of reasoning 
has been, first, to make the law, by construction, appear 
to be what it was not designed to be; and then to show that 

“the law or contract thus made by construction has been 
broken; and then allege that. itis by a breach of such a 
contuact (neyer made but-by their construction) that the 


violation of the public faith and the prostration of credit 
have been effected. No one could have convinced me that, 
on my first coming here, I should have met with, and had 
to contend against, such a mode of reasoning. 

The Senator from Kentucky has asked *¢ where js the 
treasury?’ Whatdoes that imply? that the Senator could 
perceive no other possible place for it but in the United 
States Bank? Why ask such a question, if it does not 
imply that there could be no other place of safety, or of 
honor, or of convenience, for it? ‘This is greatly to ele- 
vate the Government of the country, to suppose there can 
be no other place for the treasury but in the vaults of that 
bank. Sir, the treasury is now where it always has been. 
It is where even the moneys of the United States are sub- 
ject to the Treasurer’s draft. I think I do not mistake in 
saying that it never was wholly in the United States Bank. 
It has at all times been partly in the State banks since the 
charter of the United States Bank. In those places where 
there are no branches of the United States Bank, it has 
been in the State banks. The treasury, then, has been 
partly in the United States Bank, and partly out of it. And 
it has always been transferred at pleasure (some part of 
the moneys, at least) from the United States Bank to the 
State banks. All which has now been done is to do with 
the whole what it has been the constant practice to do 
with certain portions. ‘The law has not ordered any par- 
ticular place where the Treasurer is to keep the money, 
except in the Bank of the United States, till the Secretary 
should order otherwise; it was in the Bank of the United 
States with such a restriction and limitation; and the See- 
retary acted in accordance with the contract in the char- 
ter when he put it where it was before—in the State 
banks and State institutions for money. ; 

The Senator from South Carolina seemed to be alarmed 
at the power claimed for Congress, or for the Secretary, 
‘to dispose of the moneys as the public interest and con- 
venience might require.” Sir, has there been any claim 
made by the President or Secretary of such a power? 
‘Che Secretary claims not that power—claims no power to 
dispose of the money. He has only claimed and exercised 
the power to order where the money shall be kept in the 
treasury, 

What, then, is meant by the power to dispose of the 
money? If he means the power to spend it, to put it out 
of the treasury, and give it into the hands of those who 
are for applying it unconstitutionally to schemes and pro- 
jects of their own, the President and the Secretary have 
neither assumed such a power, nor acted on such a pro- 
ject; they have not disposed of the money, unless to re- 
move it; and, if that is his meaning, there is no cause of 
alarm; if he mean the power to spend it, it is not assumed 
by the President or Secretary. tis well to keep some 
degree of understanding of what power bas been claimed, 
and what has been exercised. We are not to understand 
the power to expend, when the power claimed is only 
that of removal, and when they have executed only the 
power of remoyal, and not to spend. 

Sir, it does not seem fair to reason, and go on, and show 
the consequences of the exercise of power to expend the 
money, and then leave it to be inferred that the power is 
claimed, when it is neither claimed nor exercised. Sir, 
it will be time enough to do this when the thing isatlempt- 
ed or done; and, when such power shall be claimed and 
exercised, I will go all lengths with the Senator to stay 
such an abuse. 1 pledge myself to join him, if need be, in 
the very front rank of the contest. But I may at present 
be permitted to stay my aid, and resist the current of these 
high charges against the eflicers of Government, who have 
never exercised the right alleged, nor claimed to do so. 

Again, sir, it is said that even the power of Congress is 
a trust power, and that Congress has no. right to dispose 
of the revenue merely for the public interest and conve- 
uicnce; and to this l agree, Congress has no unlimited 
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“power over the money of the United States, to dispose of} that the morals of the community manu corropted! Do 
“it for the public interest and convenience. They are| not all Governments understand that t here isa RN fone 
limited, asit regards the money of the Government, within jin the community which requires P be preset Uae J 
_the sphere of their power; and they are not to expend it to religion, which has been aready introd nera as this 
son any fancied scheme-or project; they are limited, bound discussion. _Itis ot chimed that orernme aA egis- 
down, and cannot do this without a violation of the consti- late on religion. Does not Gover pment as nowlec ge re- 
tution.: But, sir, let us wait here again till Congress make ligion? Do we not take our oaths, when we Braet: into 
an attempt to do this, and not get up the charge that Con-| this House, under the influence of religious oe 
gress is a machine, simple enough, acting by its own inde- Therefore, it may be the duty of one not to le- 
pendent powers; let us wait till there is a reason for it;|stroy this sense of religion, The Executive does no pro- 
let us confine ourselves till the moment when Congress, | pose to determine upon what shall be religion or morality, 
or the President, or any other branch of the Government, | but to take care that the action of Government shall not 
undertake such an exercise of power, without any legal destroy them. Sir, this is all the action which is proposed 
< claim upon the money, and then it will be time for us to with regard to the press. The Executive does not wish 
‘interfere and stop such progress. to interfere in the way which seems to have been imagined 
“© Sir, there is one other idea which I desire to place be- by the Senator from Kentucky, by his reading the alien 
_ fore the Senate at the present time. One great cause offand sedition law; and, until the President assumes the 
; alarm stated by the Senator from South Carolina is that of} right to control the press—to say what it shall and what it 
an accumulation of power in the Executive, which, in| shall not do—we may refrain from loading him with the 
consistency with his principles, he is bound to resist, be- opprobrium which has lately been cast upon him. All the 
> cause to resist the accumulation of power by construction] Executive has done has been to say that the press shall 
~ requires that he should resist the Executive when attempt-į not be improperly acted upon. Is it not his duty to do 
ving to accumulate power; and, therefore, it is right to|this? Is he not called upon to prevent abuse, to prevent 
‘resist the removal of thedeposites. Sir, I believe the fear any undue interference with the press? So, again, with 
of his statement being realized is the ground on which he|reiation to the clective franchise. He claims no right to 
professes to act. ` . say what the elective franchise shall be. He simply says 
Sir, on what principle is it that the Bank of the United | that no agent shall corrupt the elective franchise, break it 
- States stands at all as a constitutional bank? Is it not be- down, or prevent its action. Tfence, sir, the President is 
cause it becomes necessary to carry into due execution the not justly chargeable with any such assumption of power 
purposes of the Government? I believe it is decided that] as has been alleged against him. All these charges are 
the bank cannot bave an existence, unless it is necessary | made against him for acts which he has never committed. 
to the Government, to enable it to exercise the powers But, sir, another instance of the abuse of power is brought 
specifically given, The power over the revenue is speci- against the President. He is said to have brought about 
fically given; and the bank must stand on the power need-| a union or combination of the purse and the sword. And, 
ful to Government, for the exercise of the power which it sir, if there be any just grounds for this charge—if any 
“4s to carry out over the revenue. But what, sir, does this| union has been effected by the President of the purse and 
imply? It implies a lack of power in the Government; it| the sword of the country, then there is ground for alarm. 
is too weak to get on without a Bank of the United States. | But let us see if it is so first. Let us have proof before 
‘Yo remove the deposites is to place the Government in| we proceed to chastisement. How has this union taken 
the same condition, as respects the revenue; as it was in place? Has the President taken money out of the treasury 
~~ before the charter of the Bank of the United States: that witout an appropriation? -1f he has done this; then. that 
‘is, ina condition where it has less power, and so little part of history which tefers to the Roman Dictator will 
> power that it was thought necessary to increase it by char-| be applicable to the President; but, until there has been 
tering the United States Bank. Mow consistent, then, itlan assumption-of this power—until money has been taken 
is to hold.that the removal of the deposites is an accumu-| out of the treasury and united with “the sword, we may 
lation of power, is not for me to decide. spare ourselves the trouble of bringing forward illustra- 
Sir, one of the complaints which 1 have heard against] tions from history. 
the President of the United States, and on an assumptiou] Sir, when has the President assumcd the rightof taking 
of illegal power—for I confine myself to the assumption money from the treasury without an appropriation? I 
of such power, and the violation of law-~is, that the Presi- have carefully looked for the record of such an improper 
dent assumes, and gives his. reasons in bis paper of Sep-lact on the part of the Executive, but I have been able to 
tember last, and asserts the right to exert a control over! find none. Sir, there is an entire absence of such conduct 
the morals of the people, the freedom of the press, Jon the part of the President. I have looked to find if he 
and over the elections. The Senator from Kentucky asks, | has assumed this power, leaving its exercise out of the 
where is the clause in the constitution which authorizes question; but I have been unable to discever that he bas 
the President to assume such power over the morals of ever assumed it. Let the. Senator who has made’ this 
the people, the press, and the elective franchise? He denies | charge show that. the power has been exercised, or even: 
2. that the President. has power to act on these things; he |assumed, and then- T will go with him, and will not refrain 
¿ Asserts that he has no power over: religion. He implies} either from spesking or acting. But I call for proof that 
that the President asserts that he has the power to legislate | this power has been assumed or exercised. It remains 
and determine what religion shall’be; what shall be the | for those who have brought forward this charge to prove 
morals, the purity of the press, and the elective franchise. | its truth; it belongs to them to stand before the nation 
Sir, the: President. has not assumed, and he does not as-| and account for the abuse which they have heaped upon 
sume, the riglitto direct and control religion and the press. |the head of the President. In another place these rules 
What power. does:the President assume? He proposes} do not bind, as they do here. It will also be proper for 
simply and only thaty in the exercise of his power to carry | those persons to say why—for what purpose~those char- 
the laws into effect, ‘he will not take. such a course as will ges, without proof, have been brought forward. All that 
~ injure the morals of the community, corrupt the press, | the President does is, to order the money to be removed, 
: or interfere with the freedom of elections: he never means | not taken out of the treasury. There is no more union 
to-permit himself to take such a ‘course as will corrupt| with the sword now that the money is in Siate banks; 
the morals or the purity of the elective franchise, or break | than there was- when it was in the United ‘States Bank. 
down the freedom of the press. ` fAlarm may subside upon this subject; until facts are made 
Now, is it. not the duty of the President to take cure Known. Sir, we haye had alarms upon alarms of assump- 
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tion of power, € 
last four years, that we are taught by experience that 
these storms will pass over the country and leave it unin- 
jured and unscathed, calm, serene, rich and beautiful, 
lovely as loving woman. But, sir, although there is no 
union of the purse and the sword, permit me to show. you 
that there is a union of the purse and press. Sir, the 
purse and the sword here, in this country, can do but 
Jittle comparatively with what may be accomplished by 
the purse and the press. Sir, the first blow which shall 
be struck by the sword for power, by nation or by State— 
by a popular President or a disappointed candidate—will 
carry a thrill through the hearts of ten millions of this 
people, and a million of swords will instantly be raised to 
quell the battle and teach the offender duty. There has 
been no such union, sir, as the purse and the sword; and 
if there were such a union, its power would be feeble, its 
influence trifling—until the character and intelligence of 
the people of this country shall have become changed. 
When that hour arrives, it matters little what part of the 
Jaw or constitution shall be violated, if the people are rea- 
dy for it. But until that time comes, sir, until the people 
are thus debased and degraded, let those strike the blow 
for power—be they States or Presidents—who dare. 

But, sir, it is not thus with the press. The press, 
united with the purse, disturbs suddenly no man’s nerves. 
It is. less noticed in its progress, but more fearful when 
corrupted than the sword when bought. The combina- 
tion of the purse and sword is imaginary; that of the 
purse and press real. Is it not so? ‘The capital of the 
United States Bank is at the disposal of one man. He is 
authorized to employ it upon the press—has employed it 
upon the press. The press has yielded—-has been subsidiz- 
ed--has been bought; is now held--controlled. The pub- 
lic press operates upon, influences, publicopinion. Public 
opinion controls the public judgment; the public judg- 
ment controls the Government, rules the nation, Sin, 
if the press ever loses its power over public opinion, it will 
be when it. sells out to a moneyed monopoly, and, being 
humbled, prostitutes itself to pander for its iniquity, 
Then will the people turn away with loathing, and refuse 
to listen to one that must do the bidding of a master. 

Sir, I have thus passed over the great alleged assump- 
tions of power--~assumptions which are in violation of the 
constitution; and where are they now found? They are 
found, sir, only. in the. strange construction of the consti- 
tution, in the new. views that are taken of what is dear to 
the country--attempts to make the constitution what it is 
not--attempts to hold forth a character of the constitution 
which it never had, and to exhibit the constitution differ- 
ent from what it is. The violations of law are of a like 
character, resting merely on assumptions of law to make 
them appear odious, and, having thus raised up a super- 
structure resting on imagination, then comes forward the 
abuse for violating such laws and such a constitution as 
they are pleased to make them. And itis then, at this hour 
of'alarm, that you come forward with such allegations, such 
constructions, and to increase the sulferings of the public! 

Sir, much, very much, new light shines upon our legal 
and constitutional rights. Itis reflected from the marble 
walls of a banking ‘palace. (It shines, sir, bright enough 
to-eiable those whoonce. siw a United States Bank to be 
an evil, to see it now to be a good; bright enough to en- 
able us to see our country presenting a divided executive, 
subordinate officers irresponsible to all authority, the 


treasury of United States only in its vaults, moneys of [states 
the United States incapable of preservation from intestine |) this r 
l 


commotion or foreign encmies. Truly it may be said of 
such a light, © it dazzles to blind.” 


Weonespay, January 15. 
After disposing of various-bills, 


of ruin and distress, so often during the [nearly arrived for the renewal of the general discussion on 


the subject of the removal of the deposites. The resolu- 
tion offered by the Senator from Kentucky, relative to 
some relief to the importing merchants, had been yester- 
day laid on the table, on his motion. Should it be the 
pleasure of the Senate to take up the consideration of the 
resolution, in advance of the general discussion, he would 
now move to take itup. He did not know whether the 
Senator from Kentucky was anxious that his resolution 
should now be taken up; but, were he (Mr. P.) to consult 
his own feelings, he would prefer that the general discus- 
sion should now proceed. 

Mr. CLAY: Agreed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER resumed. Understanding that it 
would be agreeable to the Senator from Kentucky that 
the subject should lie over until to-morrow, he would re- 
frain from submitting his motion at this time. 


REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 

The Senate then resumed this subject, when Mr. 
Snepxey continued the speech he commenced yesterday, 
but had not concluded, when he yielded to a motion for 
adjournment. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Janvary 16. 


After the transaction of some morning business, the Sen- 


ate proceeded to the order of the day, when Mr, Suerury, 


concluded his speech on the removal of the deposites; 
which is given aboye, entire. 


Frivay, January 17. 


INQUIRY INTO THE PUBLIC DISTRESS. 


On motion of Mr. POINDEXTER, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the following resolution, offered by 
Mr. Cray: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be directed 
to inquire into the expediency of affording temporary re- 
lief to the community from the present pecuniary embar- 
rassment, by prolonging the payment of revenue bonds 
as they fall due, the obligors paying interest and giving 
satisfactory security. 

The question being on the motion of Mr. Fonrsytuy, 
to strike out all after the word ‘ Resolved,” and insert 
the following: 

< That the Committee on Finance inquire into the ex- 
tent and causes of the alleged distresses of the commu- 
nity, and into the propriety of legislative interference to 
relieve them ?’— 

Mr. CLAY moved to amend the amendment, by adding 
the following words: 

“By extending the periods of payment of revenue 
bonds, under suitable precautions, or otherwise, within the 
constitutional powers of Congress.” 

Mr. POINDEXTER rose and said: Mr. President, the 
resolution submitted by the honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky having for its object the extension of the periods 


fur the payment of the revenue bonds, and thereby to | 


afford relief to the importing merchants, and the amend- 
ment offered by the honorable Senator from Georgia, 
(Mr. Forsyrn,] bas given rise to an incidental debate, 
which, in some measure, partakes of the general discus- 
sion which was progressing, on the subject of the removal 
of the public deposites from the Bank of the United 
It appears to me (said Mr. P.) that the debate 
esolution has extended to topics somewhat out of 
place, and I am not disposed, at this time, to enter on an in- 
vestigation of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in relation to the deposites, by enlarging the discussion on 
the resolutions now before the Senate beyond the limits 


prescribed by the parliamentary usage. I have risen only 


Mr. POINDEXTER rose and said that the-hour had for the purpose of taking a limited yiew of some points 
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-which were introduced into this discussion by several hon-| he does ‘not find an effect on those interests, produced 
orable Senators, when the resolution was first submitted by.a déranged currency, and the embarrassments of the 
by the Senator from Kentucky. mercantile. operations and banking institutions, more 
Mr. P. expressed his belief that neither the original] serious and alarming than he has permitted himself to 
< motion, nor the amendment, whatever might have been| anticipate; he will find that these returns will fall far short 
the benevolent motives of the honorable Senators who| of yielding the profits which have been received in former 
= moved them, would be productive of any practical benefit] years on like shipments. 
“to the country. If he were to prefer one or the other of] The honorable Senator has said that the resolution un- 
these- propositions, he was inclined to give his preference] der consideration could be looked upon only as a tem. 
to the amendment of the. Senator from Georgia, because | porary expedient, and he has told us that heis opposed 
it proposed a more enlarged examination into the condi-!toall such expedients; that the relief proposed to be af- 
tion of the whole community, coupled with that of the] forded to the Importing merchants would be illusory and 
importing merchants, But any result here, he thought, | ineffectual, and would end only in disappointed hopes. 
would be of little benefit either to the people at large or! Did the honorable gentleman, speaking by authority, 
‘to the merchants. mean to be understood assaying that the country was in no 
No man can wink so hard as not to see the reality of| event to be relieved from its present distressed condition? 
ithe pressure and embarrassment which pervades the coun-| that credit and confidence were not to be restored? and 
try. Ithas, indeed, been said that the complaints were| that all our efforts to sustain them, and to introduce once 
~ limited to the banks in the vicinity of the Bank of the|moreasound circulating medium, were to end in defeat by 
United States; to banking operations; to the commercial] the operation of the veto power, which the President 
interests, and boards of trade in the commercial cities; but, | holds in his hands, as a rod over the National Legislature? 
to his mind, nothing could be more evident than that they] If so, then, indeed, will the relief intended to be afforded 
were not so limited, The pressure is felt by the whole|by the passage of this resolution be wholly unavailing. 
„community. It extends to agricultural, and all the labor-| “But the honorable Senator has, in some degree, re- 
| Ang classes, with equal, if not with greater, severity than| lieved us from these apprehensions, in another part ‘of his 
to the merchant engaged in foreign commerce. remarks. He says, that so soon as the discussions on the 
_. What was the cause of this evil? and from what move-| subject ofthe public deposites shall cease, and a vote shall 
Ment of the Government affecting the interests of the|be taken on the proposition to restore them, every thing 
country had they arisen? It was not his purpose now to ff0| like distress will vanish, and we shall hear no more of the 
into a general examination of the important question, but] pressure which now prevails throughout the commercial 
he would'take this occasion to remark, that honorable community. There is really something cheering in this 
Senators were mistaken in supposing that a measure of the| assurance of the honorable Senator; itis a new view of 
Government, which embarrassed the commercial opera-|the subject, which, if correct, would render the proposed 
tions of the community, was confined to that class alone; it] relief to the importing merchants of the highest import- 
_ acted directly on the department of finance, with whichlance. Mr. P. said he hoped it would not be three or six 
commerce was intimately connected; and whensoever there| months before the discussion is ended, and the vote taken 
“was a pressure felt by the great commercial interests of the | in both Houses of Congress, on the report of the Secretary 
country, it found its way, by inevitable results, to the plant-| of the Treasury, and the restoration of the public deposites. 
Jer and farmer, and was necessarily productive of delete-|If,when this is done, according to the prediction of. the 
rious effects on all the products of agriculture. honorable Senator, the cloud which hangs over oür com- 
. The honorable Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Wr-| mercial prosperity is to be dissipated, that money. is: to 
. Kins] seems to imagine that the difficulties and embar-| become plenty, and a general jubilee is to prevail over 
rasaments which had been painted in such glowing colors| the country, then, indeed, the suspension for a few 
by the numerous petitions and memorials which had been|monthsof the payment of the revenue bonds would enable 
laid on the table were to be sought for only among mer-|the merchants who are debtors to the Government: to 
chants, brokers, and banks. The honorable Senator had] meet the demands of the treasury upon them, under the 
congratulated himself that they did not extend to, and were} most prosperous and flattering circumstances. Such a 
not felt in, the great manufacturing city of Pittsburg; there] relief would be permanent and effectual, and not tempo- 
every thing wasin a flourishing condition, and no whisper rary. 
was heard of the distress so much deprecated in New York,| ‘The honorable Senator has ascribed all the distress and 
Philadelphia, and other commercial cities on the seaboard. | embarrassment which is felt in the country, the deranged 
lt must be satisfactory to every Senator to hear this flat- currency, the suspension of banking operations, and the 
tering account of the condition of the people in that re-| want of commercial facilities, to the Bank of the United 
spectable portion of Pennsylvania. But, if he had looked! States. THe tells us that, amidst all these appalling calami- 
carefully into causes which had exempted Pittsburg from | ties, calling for aid and assistance wherever it may bë had, 
embarrassment, he would have perceived at once many|the Bank of the United States most obstinately and un- 
reasons why that city did not feel the pressure which courteously has the effrontery to stand still “All: the 
existed in other quarters. It was a manufacturing com-| power of the Executive, and the menaces of the Secretary 
munity, operating on a small capital within its own reach, | of the Treasury, are unable to compel it to move; and that 
and dependent almost exclusively on facilities afforded by | Pandora’s box, with its innumerable evils, are to be found 
its own banking institutions. Jt dealt but little in foreign] concentrated in the Bank of the United States. 
exchanges; its exports were chiefly consigned toa southern| ‘This bank, it is said, has corrupted the country, by 
market, on which domestic bills of exchange were nego-/using its money for the purpose of obtaining apolitical 
tiated; and therefore the Government did not possess the|/influence in popular elections. Atone. time, the com- 
_..Means of affecting its interests to any great extent. plaint is that its issues are too large; at another time, too 
But if the honorable Senator really thinks that Pittsburg | small. At one time, the Secretary of the Treasury can put 
will never feel the general pressure which. has so recently {his foot on it and crush it at a blow; at another, it is 
_ visited other sections of the country, and spread over them 
-such gloom and despondency,-he would do well to pause 
- until the returns are received fromthe southern market A 
of the extensive shipments which have been made of chants and others engaged in trade and manafactures; it 
Manufactured articles, flour, pork, and other commodities, | was condemned on the ground that these accommodations. 
_ during the present season; and he will be fortunate iflwere enlarged for political effect; and when these accom- 


4 


it granted extensive accommodations to importing mer- 


denominated an inexorable tyrant and monster, exerting c 
a control over the political concerns of the country, When: 
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modations were reduced, in the ordinary 
ing transactions, it is denounced for the crime of w 
ing them. 5 

Such are the grave charges made against the bank by 
the Chief Magistrate, and those who w ield his confidence, 
and by the organized press of the administration. It 
seems that nothing can satisfy them save only the total 
overthrow of this institution. When President Biddle 
sits down, he is too short; when he stands. up, he is too 
long; but the worst of a'l, and the most ungracious 
attitude which he can assume, is, to stand still. 

When the bank threw into the country a vast amount 
of the circulating medium, the Secretary of the Treasury 
tells us it is too much; it was designed for political ex- 
citement; again, when it issued Jess, it was not enough, 
and the distresses of the country are made to rest on its re- 
fusal to grant accommodations to any amount which might 
be desired. How the bank could conform its conduct to 
suit-the views of the Executive Government, Mr. P. said 
he could hot imagine. 

Mr. P. said he had before him a most singular paper, 
put forth by an individual who holds a subardinate office 
in one of the departments, but whose influence over the 
Executive was so predominating, that more reliance might 
be placed on his deductions, in relation to the opinions of 
the President on the fiscal concerns of the country, than 
even on the statements of the Secretary of the Treasury 
Himself. Hesaid he had no doubt the personspoke the offi- 
cial language received directly from the President, and by 
his authority; for (said he) it iswell known, and cannot be 
denied, that while he stands in the relation of Fourth Au- 
ditor, attached by law to the Department of the Navy, he 
possesses more power in the affairs of the Government 
than the chief of the department in which he is a subor- 
dinate, and can at any time cause that Secretary to trem- 
ble in his shoes, by an angry look or a menacing frown. 
The paper to which T have alluded, after making a variety 
of calculations as to the means by which the Bank of the 
United States was to be destrayed, by the movements of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, on whose tender mercies 
alone its existence is supposed to depend, all of which 
calculations are utterly fallacious, proceeds to say: 

«Yes, sir, this boasting giant is now a reptile beneath 
the feet of the Secretary of the Treasury, which he can 
crush at will, Tt exists by his forbearance, and will for 
the next forty days; and great forbearance will it require 
to save it from destruction,” 

«But do not suppose the bank will be permitted to pur- 
sue a hostile’ course towards the State institutions, and 
thereby produce that pressure which itis the policy of the 


course of bank- 
ithhold- 


promised to give the country a circulating medium more 
sound than that which had been afforded by the Bank of 
the United States. To effect this object, he deemed 
it proper to begin his operations by withdrawing the 
deposites two years in advance of the expiration of the 
charter, Ile anticipated no aid in the accomplishment: 
of this great scheme from the Bank of the United States; 
! he relied exclusively on a combination of State banks to 
| replace the currency which he was about to strike out of 
existence. Wel, sir, he has commenced his operations, 
Fle has utterly failed to redeem the pledge which he gave 
ito the country; a general scene of distress ensues; and we 
jare now unblushingly told that all these evils have arisen 
| because the bank, which was under his feet, and could 
jbe crushed at a blow, bas the temerity, in defiance of his 
p threat, and in the face of executive power, “to stand 
sül.” 
1f, indeed, he had given the death-blow which he had 
{contemplated to the institution, it would at once have 
| been deprived of the power of volition; it would have been 
i harmless, and would have thrown no impediments in the 
way of the Secretary in the organization of this formida- 
ble phalanx of pct banks. The fatal blow has, however, 
not been given; the bank is still permitted to exist; it does 
not interfere with the arrangements of the Secretary of 
the Treasury; and, for this non-volition, it is charged with 
all the distresses of the country, which are the legitimate 
offspring of the unwarrantable and ill-judged efforts of 
the Executive Government, in the use which it has made 
of the money in the treasury of the United States. The 
bank stands still, and the Government goes on in its 
carcer of ambition; but, in the attempt to putits plans into 
practical operation, it is found that the favorite State 
hanks are destitute of specie, and unable to perform the 
functions required of them. In this dilemma, they turn 
round and ask the aid of the reptile bank, which they vainly 
imagined might be crushed in forty days; and, because the 
bank will not risk its high reputation by granting the 
facilities which the Government requires, itis made the 
victim ofexecutive vengeance, and charged with a design 
to coerce Congress into compliance with its demands, and 
enforcing its claims to a recharter of the institution. 

But (said Mr. P.) my principal object in rising was not 
to discuss subjects which more properly belong to the 
gencral debate: but L rose principally to notice the ope- 
ration which the movement of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury has had upon the cotton market. The cotton mar- 
ketin New Orleans usually epens in the month of October; 
it was somewhat later than usual this season, in cons 
sequence of the cholera and yellow fever which prevailed 


} 
H 


administration to prevent. Manifestations of such athere; it did not open until about the beginning of Novem- 
course, on the. part of the bank, will undoubtedly be met ber. ‘The first purchasers who make their appearance in 
bya commensurate transfer of the public money, which ithe cotton market are the agents of the cotton manufac- 
shall make the bank the first to fecl the consequences of | turers; the second class are the French, who take only 
its own folly.” the fairest quality, or that which is called No. 1; the third 
“Thus has this haughty institution been brought to its class of purchasers who enter the market. are English. 
knees, at the first step of the State banks. But the re-|'The domestic manufacturers effect their purchases by 
sult ofa necessity, forced upon it by the foresight and janthorizing their agents to draw bills of exchange on 
energy-of the new Secretary of the Treasury, is now, with ‘Boston, New York, or some other northern city, which 
characteristic bnptdence, set down to the account of its have heretofore been discounted at the Bank ofthe United 
own liberality and forbearance.” (States, or some one of the local banks in New Orleans. 
"This, sir, was the language of the Executive, more than Thus a sufficient amount of money was procured, and 
three months ago, communicated through an organ which ‘deposited in these banks, with which all or most of the 
renders itauthentic—an organ who speaks none other than | purchases of cotton were made for domestic consump- 
officiallanguage. Well, sir, the forty days have long since tion. 
elapsed. “he public deposites have been removed, and | But, in consequence of the derangement of the cur- 
placed in numerous State banks; the iron hand of execu- ‘rency, and the want ofthe usual facilities, the domestic 
tive power has been wiclded, with all its force, to fui manufacturer could not make his depesites in the manner 
the prophecy. of the downfall of the Bank of the Gnited ‘and on the terms which had been customary in former 
States; and yet this ‘*boasting giant’ has not been ! years, 
crushed” beneath the feet of- the Secretary of the| In the month of October last, about the time that the 
“Treasury, but remains in full vigor;and in.asound and | news of the removal of the deposites reached New Orleans, 
healthful condition, The Secretary of the Treasury foreign bills of exchange stoodat a premium of 10 percent, 
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and domestic bills of exchange were sold at a small dis- 
count. The effect of the derangement of the currency, 
and the withdrawal of the usual commercial facilities, was 

-»to reduce the premium on foreign exchanges, and raise 

sathe discount on domestic bills of exchange. The result 

- Of this state of things, was, that the domestic manufactu- 

“rer could not, as had been the custom, make his purchases 

= through the medium of domestic exchanges; because the 
banks would not discount them as freely as these exten- 
sive transactions required. And because prudent men, 
in the commercial cities at the north, were unwilling to 
come under heavy acceptances, which might fall due, 
and payable at a time when they could not command the 
banking facilities necessary to redeem them. 

These are some of the happy consequences of the re- 
moval of the public deposites, and the derangement of 
the national currency. 

The fall which has taken place in foreign exchanges 
had a direct tendency to depress the cotton market. It 
withdrew from competition that large class of purchasers 
who annually made remittances to Europe, in this article. 
The course of things was this: an importing merchant, 
wishing to made a remittance to Liverpool or Havre, in- 
stead of purchasing a bill of exchange, on which he 
would be compelled to pay an advance of ten per cent., 
discounted his paper at the banks, obtained the necessa. 
ry funds, vested these funds in cotton, in which he made 
the remittance to his creditor, and thereby gained a profit 
often percent., even if the article brought no more in the 

` foreign market than it had cost him in New Orleans. The 
» Value of these bills has now fallen to one anda half, or 
two per cent., which has driven out of the cotton market 
all that class of purchasers who desired to make remittan- 
ces in this article, to meet the demands on them in Eng- 
land, or elsewhere in foreign countries. The tendency 
of these causes combined, has been a material depression 
in the cotton market. So much for the causes, and now 
i beg leave to state the facts. When the cotton market 
in New Orleans opened, the quotations from Liverpool 
were 14 pence sterling per pound, and advancing, equal 
- to about 27 cents of our currency. How did the market 
open? Did the prices correspond with the Liverpool 
market, deducting the usual charges of freight, insurance, 
and commission? At that time it was confidently anticipa- 
ted at Liverpool, and large bets were made in London, 
that the price of cotton, on the 1st of January, 1834, would 
be 15 pence sterling. Under all these encouraging cir- 
cumstances, the market in New Orleans opened at from 
16 to 17 cents, and some choice lots were taken at 18 
and 184 cents. Thus, sir, when the price in Liverpool 
was equal to 27 cents, and the rate of exchange 10 per 
cent, premium, purchasers in New Orleans would not 
give within 7, and, in some cases, 10 cents, of the value 
of the article in Liverpool. While the quotations remain- 
ed at 14 pence sterling, the purchasers in New Orleans 
could well afford to pay for the article 224 or 24 cents, 
per pound, with a fair prospect of a mercantile profit, 
without taking into consideration the advantage gained 
by the rate of exchange on England. The loss to the 
planter was not less than 7 cents per pound at that period 
of the market, estimating the price which would have 
been justified by the state of the European market. The 
cause of this depression no one can doubt; there was no 
money with. which the purchases could be made; the 
usual commercial facilities were withdrawn; the banks 
would not discount domestic bills. of exchange, and men 
could not be found. who would accept them for a large 
amount, at the imminent-risk of their mercantile credit 
by protests, to which they would become subjected, if 
the bank should deny them the necessary accommodations; 
a state of things which every prudent merchant anticipated 
after the withdrawal of the public deposites from the Bank 
of the United States. Je 
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country. 

True, sir, the price of cotton has declined in Liverpool, 
but what werethe causes? It was in consequence of an 
impression which existed there, that a redundant crop had 
been made in the United States in the past year. The 
manufacturers united to bring down the prices, in oppo- 
sition to the speculators, who -had inyested large sums in 
the article. They succeeded, and what was the result? 
They put down, pari passu, the price of the manufactured 
article, drove the purchasers out of the market, and were 
themselves the principal sufferers. But while the quo- 
tations from Liverpool are at this time from 9. pence to 11 
pence half-penny sterling per pound, the price at New 
Orleans is reduced to 9 cents on inferior qualities, and 
from 10 to 124 on the finest descriptions. Now, I ask, if 
this corresponds with the Liverpool market? Eleven 
and a half pence is equal to twenty-one cents—about 
eight or nine cents more than is given in New Orleans. 

These are the glorious fruits of the attempt to put down 
an institution, as innocent and unoffending as any that ever 
existed in the country. Why talk about the political 
transactions of the bank, (said Mr. P.) of its influence in 
popular elections? Why, sir, [he continued]if I were to 
go before the people as a candidate for any office in their 
gift, I should want nothing better than to make the bank 
my enemy, and induce them to oppose me with all their 


energies. Sir, in such a case, I should be certain of suc- 
cess. All banking institutions are unpopular with the 


great body of the people, who have no immediate inter- 
est in them. They have no connexion with the politics 
of the country. Sir, they have nothing to do but to make 
money for their stockholders ; and I, for one, care not 
how much or how little they make, while they confine 
themselves to their chartered privileges. 

The constitutionality of the Bank of the United States 
has been defended from the beginning, by its advocates, 
chiefly on the ground that it is essential to the collection 
and safe-keeping of the public revenue. I consider it an 
adjunct to the Treasury Department, and as having been 
established by the Government for those important pur- 
poses. The interests of the stockholders is an incident; 
and by no means the leading motive in granting the bank 
charter. In its operations, the Government will look only 
to the security and safe-keeping of the public money, and 
the country at large are interested no farther than the 
effect of the institution in equalizing domestic exchanges, 
and furnishing a safe and sound circulating medium, 
These great ends being accomplished, we may safely leave 
the stockholders to manage their own concerns in their 
own way, always havinga due regard to the limitations 
contained inthe charter. Such an institution, so managed, 
can possess no dangerous influence over the political con- 
cerns of the country. It would not be equal, in a popu- 
lar struggle, to one artful designing demagogue, and in 
no event would it be so dangerous to public liberty. ~ 

Sir, we have arrived ata crisis in the history of our 
Government, when all power seems to be concentrated 
ina single head. The two Houses of Congress are the 
mere. drudges; they prepare bills, discuss and amend 
them, so that they may conform in all their provisions to 
the public good; but when they reach the imperial head, 
he has told us, in a message to which | might refer, that 
if they do not accord with his views of the constitution, 
or on the grounds of mere expediency; of, in other words, 
if he would vote against them as a member of this or the 
other House, he will stamp upon them the seal of his veto, 
and. defy the power of Congress to pass them by a consti- 
tutional majority of two thirds. _ This veto power hasbeen 
claimed and exercised in all cases, and has become su- 
premë over the Legislature of the country. "The powers 
of the Government are thus placed in one single head, 
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possessing high and uncontrollable prerogatives, and we 
debate here in vain without the concurrence of hts will. 
it would be far better at once to appoint a committee to 
wait on the President, and ask him what we shall do; do 
it and go home. Mr. P. said he would vote for the re- 
solution and amendment, though he did not believe that 
the adoption of either would produce any practical relief. 

Mr. BENTON said, that, with respect to the state of 


But there are questions and occasions 
[said Mr.-R.] which leave no other alternative, than a de- 
parture from this reserve, or a silence exposed to mis- 
construction Such, sir, is the present question, and such 


things existing in the city of New Orleans, as represent- 
ed by the Senator from the State of Mississippi, he merely 
wished to give a brief explanation, derived from informa- 
tion contained in a letter dated December 19th, that he 
had received from a gentleman in that city. But first he 
would ask of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Waccaman] 
ifhe knew the handwriting in the letter, and whether 
the writer was not a gentleman of character and standing. 

The letter having been shown to Mr. W., 

Mr. POINDEXTER inquired whether the gentleman 
was not connected with one of the pet banks. 

Mr. BENTON then referred the letter to 


Mr. POINDEXTER, who, on inspecting it, said that 


the writer was President of the Merchants’ Bank of New 
Orleans, one of the banks selected to receive the public de- 
posites. 

Mr. BENTON resumed. The letter he said was from 

a respectable merchant, well acquainted with the com- 
mercial transactions of his city. He gives a very satisfac- 
tory account of the causes which have produced the pre- 
sent state of distress in New Orleans. In the first place, 
the Branch Bank there received a peremptory order from 
the mother Bank at Philadelphia, directing its discounts 
to be reduced one million of dollars. In the next place, 
the Branch refuses to buy the best endorsed paper at 
sixty days, or to take any bill whatsoever on the West. 
Then the Branch buys, without limitation, bills on the 
North; being in conformity to what he had stated when 
he last addressed the Senate on thesubject. And, lastly, 
in speaking of the causes of pressure in the money mark- 
et, the gentleman says: ‘You are’well aware that about 
the ist of January and the Ist of March, in consequence 
of the bills for the purchase of produce being made pay- 
able at those times, a great scarcity of money was occa- 
sioned among the merchants.” Now, sir, said Mr. B. we 
have the whole of the causes which have produced the 
distress existing in New Orleans; and to meet this distress 
there is a peremptory order to the Branch Bank to reduce 
its discounts—to refuse good paper and to buy largely 
bills on Philadelphia for the purpose of producing as 
greata distress among her merchants as possible. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he was certainly opposed to 
troubling the Senate, at this time; but, as he wished to 
make some remarks on the subject, and felt a reluctance 
to delay the discussion on the general question, he would 
move to lay the subject, for the present, on the table. 
Not being perfectly prepared, at this time, to enter into 
the debate, he hoped his motion for a postponement 
would prevail; with the understanding, however, that 
the subject should be called up to morrow, or on Mon- 
day, with a view to a final disposal of it. 

Mr. CLAY assented to the proposition, on the condi- 
tion that the further consideration of the resolution be 
not delayed longer than-Monday. He hoped, then, that 
a final question would be taken on it. 

Mr. WEBSTER’S motion was then carried, without a 
division. 


REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 


The Senate then resumed the consideration of Mr. 
Cuay’s resolutions on the removal of the deposites; when, 
Mr, RIVES; of Virginia, took the floor. He said it 
was with great reluctance, at all times, that he obtruded 
himself on the attention of the Senate. . In so enlighten- 


the circumstances under which I now venture to ask the 
indulgence of the Senate. 

‘The subject we are considering, [said Mr. R. is admit- 
ted, on all hands, to be one of the highest importance, 
deriving an especial interest from the distress and em- 
harrassment which are said at the present moment to per- 
vade the community. In regard to the extent of that dis- 
tress, it may, and probably has been exaggerated, and it 
is destined, I trust, above all, to be of transitory duration. 
But that it has existed, and still exists to a very considera- 
ble extent, there can be no doubt; and we are now called 
upon to investigate the causes of the evil, and to apply a 
suitable and effectual remedy. But, in the performance 
of this office, let us be careful not to mistake amere symp- 
tom for the disease itself, and by an empirical practice 
addressed to the momentary palliation or removal of the 
one, to add to and confirm the violence and danger of 
the other, 

For myself, sir, I believe that the disease is far more 
deeply seated than the honorable mover of the resolutions 
now under consideration supposes. It has its origin in the 
vices of our own legislation, and will require the cautery 
and the knife for its extirpation. fam not less sensible, 
I trust, sir, than other gentlemen, to the sufferings of any 
portion of my fellow-citizens, but I must say that the 
present crisis, whatever be its severity, comes allewiated 
by one high consolation. It is calculated to awaken, and 
{ trust it will awaken, all of us to the true nature and dan- 
gerous character of that formidable moneyed power 
which we bave built up by our own laws, and which now 
sits enthroned upon our statute book in the pride of char- 
tered prerogative. Sir, we have heretofore been singu- 
larly deaf to the monitory lessons delivered to us by our 
fathers and predecessors. In vain did the republican 


statesmen of “91 warn us of the fatal consequences of this 


‘first transgression” of the sacred limits of the constitu- 
tion—in vain did Mr. Jefferson, in that prophetic passage 
which was read to us the other day by the Senator from 
Missouri, (Mr. Ben‘ron,] tell us that of all possible insti- 
tutions “this was the one of most deadly hostility against 
the principles and form of our constitution,” and that if 
permitted to exist, it would one day recduec the constitu- 
ted authoritics of the nation themselves under vassalage 
to its will. In vain, sir, did the eloquent voice of the 
Senator from Kentucky himself, [Mr. Crax,] on another 
occasion, warn us that this corporation, though then 
wielding less than one-third of its present capital and re- 
sources, was fraught with the most serious *‘danger to 
our liberties’—liberties which the honorable Senator 
seems now to think can be preserved only by upholding 
this same corporation against the just animadversions of 
the public functionaries appointed to supervise it. Sir, 
all these warnings have been unheeded by us, till the dis- 
tresses which it has now wantonly inflicted upon the coun- 
try, with the obvious design of influencing and control- 
ling our proceedings here, must have brought home to 
all of us, 1 trust, a deep conviction of the danger and ca- 
pacities of mischief inherent in this great monopoly. 

It will hardly now be contended, 1 presume, by any 
gentleman who has taken the trouble to examine the sub- 
ject, that the present distress is the necessary consequence 
of the removal of the public deposites from the Bank of 
the United States. It has been expressly admitted, ina 
quarter entitled to the highest consideration, not only 
from the distinguished eminence of the gentleman hime 
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Binney in the Hotisé of Representatives, ] that the remov- 
alof the deposites per se is not a sufficient or justifiable 
> cause for the present distress--that this removal is a thing 
= which might happen, and had happened before in the his- 
= tory of the bank, without producing any distress or incon- 
venience to the community. Sir, a removal of the pub- 

lic deposites from the bank happens, in effect, whenever 
-an application of the public moneys to the public debt, 
or to the current expenses of the Government, exhausts 

‘i the amount which is to the credit of the United States in 
. Bank. Xf we are to credit the book which the bank it- 
sclf has laid on our desks, (the report of its committee on 
| the exposition of the President to his Cabinet, ) a remoy- 
al of the deposites, in this way, has occurred at a very re- 
cent period, without leading to any pressure on the com- 
“munity. . The bank informs us, in that document, that in 
the month of March last, when the protested bill on the 

French Government returned upon it, there was, after 

deducting the advances it had made on that bill, “less 

"than two thousand dollars of the whole funds of the Go- 
“wernment in the bank!”? And yetit appears from its 
monthly returns that, notwithstanding this exhaustion of 
-.. the public deposites, it was at that time actually enlarging, 
<i instead of curtailing its discounts. 
i> Sir, if the removal of the deposites has produced the 
“late severe and grinding pressure upon the community, 
there isa singular disproportion, indeed, between the 
cause and the effect. It appears from statements now be- 
fore me, that, on the 1st day of August last, when the 
bank commenced its curtailments, the amount of public 
deposites in its vaults was $7,599,841; on the 1st of De- 
: cember, that amount was still $5, 162,259, making a dim- 
inution of $2,437,582 only. By the returns of the bank, 
» itis shown that on the Ist of August its discounts amount- 
ed to $64,160,349. On the Ist of December they were 
(e 854,453,104, making a reduction of discounts, in four 
_ months, of near ten millions, to meet a diminution of de- 
posites of less than two and a half millions; and this by an 
“institution which, according to its own showing, had not 
only not. reduced, but actually enlarged its discounts, at 
atime when, the public deposites in its vaults, had, by 
rapid and large diminutions, been brought down to « less 
than two thousand dollars!?? 

Xt is clear, then, that the removal of the deposites alone 
has not produced the existing distress. But it was the 
removal of the deposites connected (as we are told, from 
the same authentic quarter already referred to ) with the 
doctrine that the operations of the Government and the 
business of the commnnity, can henceforward be carried 
on without the Bank of the United Ststes—it was the in- 
tention manifested “* of separating the people from the 
bank, and the bank from the people,” as it is expressed 
which produced the convulsion. We are then to pre- 
sume, that it was to put down this doctrine—to demon- 
strate the dependence of the Government and nation on 
this great institutign—to show that the people cannot be 
“separated” from it without ruin and confusion—that all 
this distress has been visited upon the country. 

With like views, doubtless, an exhibit was presented 
of the annual operations of the bank in the various forms 
of exchange, domestic and foreign, discounts, circulation 
of notes, &c.; ‘showing the extent, the alarming extent, 
to which this‘institution has mixed itself up with, and ac- 
quired a control over, the ordinary business and interests 
of the country. Sir, if there be gentlemen here who do 
not see in this exhibit a most fearful revelation of: the 
power and influence of the bank, they have, X confess 
much firmer nerves than I can pretend‘to. it ap ears 

. from this portentous paper, ¡that the operations of the 
Bank of the United States, in domestic exchanges alone, 


self, but from the special relation in which he stands|under one form or another, during 
to the bank [Mr. R. here alluded to the speech of Mr. | amounted to - - - 


[SENATE 

: the year 1832, 
$241,717,910 
In foreign exchange, -~ - 13,456,737 
Total amount of exchange. - $255, 174,647 


Two hundred and fifty five millions one hundred and 
seventy-four thousand and six hundred and forty-seven 
dollars! : 

To which must be added the loans and discounts of the 
bank, which averaged in that year, $66,871,349 

And the circulation of notes of the bank, averaging for 
the same year, - * - $20,309,342 

Now, sir, I would ask every candid and reflecting man 
if an institution enjoying such a monopoly as this, of the 
general commerce and circnlation of the country, incor- 
porating itself, as it has been its policy to do, with the 
ordinary transaction of the community to so jfearfulan 
amount, exercising, consequently, a control over the for- 
tunes and interests, the fears and hopes, of so many per- 
sons—if such an institution does not wield a power of the 
most tremendous and alarming character—-a power alto- 
gether unchecked by the State banks, for the Senate will 
recollect the significant statement made by the president 
of the bank to a committee of this House in 1830, that 
“there are very few banks (State) which might not be 
destroyed by an exertion of the power of the bank. (U. 
8.”) Sir, sooner or later, evil, dire evil, must have come, 
of so tremendous a power, unchecked and irresponsible, 
concentrated in the hands of a great moneyed corpora- 
tion. tis well that “by an exertion of that power,” so 
significantly vaunted, and now so wantonly put in prac- 
tice, we have been aroused to a sense of our danger, be- 
fore it is too late to provide for our security. 

The true seat of the disease with which the body 
politic is affected, is here ; itis in the existence of this 
powerful, remorseless, and overshadowing monopoly. 
What, then, is the remedy? Is it by succumbing to its 
dictation, to add to its power by restoring the deposites, 
(the grand panacea proposed to us,) to increase its re- 
sources for future annoyance, to enlarge its means. of 
influence, and multiply the chances of perpetuating its 
existence; Sir, if we-have not firmness to resist the panic 
which the bank has made a pretext of the removal of 
the deposites for creating, how much less shall we be 
able to bear the more serious pressure for which it will 
find a real and operative cause in the expiration of its 
charter, when, to provide for its returning circulation, 
and the payment of its stockholders and its depositors, 
it must call in, instead of ten millions, the whole sixty or 
seventy millions of debt due to it? Sir, can any one have 
been so unreflecting as to suppose that we should ever 
be able to throw off the frightful incubus of this bloated 
monopoly, without bitter and painful struggle? Has 
the experience of 1811, when the charter of the first 
bank of the United States expired, been entirely 
forgotten? Then, asnow, the same scene of bringing 
forward the State banks in Philadelphia, as advocates 
on behalf of the United States Bank, was gotten up, 
with this honorable distinction in favour -of the present 
times, that then all of those banks came forward at the 
bidding of the United States Bank, now, some five or 
six of them have had the firmness to refuse. Then there 
were not only memorials from boards of trade, and public 
meetings, as now, but there were formal deputations 
sent to this place, to lay their complaints before Congress, 
and a committee of this body was appointed to hear and 
investigate them. Then, too, there was a pause in. the 
operations of trade; and the products of agriculture 


sustained a. depression, of which the fact then stated in 


Congress, that flour had fallen in a few days from ten to 
seven dollars, may serve ‘as a set-off to all that we 
have heard on this floor, for some days. past, concerning 
the ominous decline in the price of cotton. But, sir, our 
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predecessors had the firmness to stand up against all this 
terrorism, and to regard the cause of the constitution 
and the public liberty as dearér to the American people 
than the transitory state of the money market. 

I hope, sir, we shall follow their example. If we 
yield to the panic with which we are now assailed, and 
restore the deposites, which the bank has, by its miscon- 
duct, justly forfeited, the triumph of this dangerous and 
‘unconstitutional institution is complete, and its re-charter 
virtually decided. Do we not all here feel that these ques- 
tions are one and the same? Does not the whole course 
of the arguments we have heard on the modus op- 
erandi of the removal of the deposites in producing 
the existing distress, and in what manner their restoration 
would tend to relieve it, shew that neither the removal 
nor the restoration are regarded, except,as signs express- 
ing the termination or renewal of the bank charter ; and 
‘that, in truth, it is the bank itself, and not the deposites, 
which is in issue? Restore the deposites, and what will 
happen? Another sudden and great expansion of dis- 
‘counts by the bank, bringing more and more of the 
community within its power, and at the end of two years 
when its charter expires, if any resistance should then be 
offered to its renewal, we shall find ourselves in the mer- 
ciless gripe of another bank contraction, far more agoniz- 
ing than one we now endure--a crisis to which our courage 
and principles must certainly prove inadequate, if we have 
not the firmness to meet the present trial. On the other 
“hand, if the deposites, being withdrawn, are permitted to 
remain so, the bauk will see in that resolution its own 
‘fate finally determined—-with suchan admonition, it will go 
on gradually to prepare for the winding up of its affairs, 
(for, happily, it will not have it in its power to inflict fur- 
ther injury on the community, without doing still greater 
‘injury to its own interests,) the States Banks at the 
same time, will be enabled progressively to extend their 
accommodations, and we shall finally get rid of this ty- 
rannical and unconstitutional monopoly, at the expense of 
no other suffering than that to which we have already 
been subjected. : : 

It isin view of this great consummation, Mr. President, 
the final extinction ofthis dangerous and unconstitutional 
moneyed corporation, overshadowing alike the Govern- 
“ment and the People, that I, for one, am willing to let 
‘the measures which have been taken have their course. 

The honorable Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Cat- 
youn] tells us, however, that the question is not bank 
orno bank, but whether we are to have a bank organized 
and controlled by Congress, or a bank created and go- 
verned by the President alone; for the honorable Senator 
séeims to consider the State banks which may be selected 
as depositories of the federal revenue, as forming, in 
effect, a National bank. But, sir, if there were no other 
alternative to the agency. of the present bank of the 
United States, than the employment, under the selection 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, of the State banks, 
(a supposition by no means necessary in my opinion, ) is 
it possible that State Banks, deriving their existence from 
‘the State Governments, subjected to the habitual control 
and. supervision of those Governments, in the appoint- 
ment of whose directors, and the management of whose 

affairs, the Government here would have no participation, 
—without a ‘common. head, checked and controlled by 
rival institutions, and the share of the public deposites fali- 
ing to¢acha boon hardly worth the trouble of its keeping; 
“is it possible that constitutions thus instituted and thus 
situated, could be made the channels and instruments ofa 
formidable influence,like a great central corporation, 
‘ee penetrating,” as Mr, Jefferson says, ‘‘ by its branches, 
every part of the Union, acting by command and in 
phalanx,” and wielding an enormons accumulation of 
moneyed power? Sir, the thing is impossible. ‘The gen- 


about one quarter’s revenue remains, at any given time, 
on hand and unexpended. Now, sir, when the deposite 
of this one-fourth part of the annual revenue, reduced, 
too, as that revenue will be, by the effect of existin 
laws, shall be divided between some thirty or forty State 
Banks, is the small share which may fall to the lot ofeach, 
such a consideration as could tempt them from their na- 
tural allegiance to, and sympathies with, the Governments 
which made and canunmake them? What has just occur- 
redin my own State is sufficient to shew the utter incom- 
petency of such a boon to affect the independent exercise 
either of the feelings or the judgments of the State 
banks. But, to obviate every apprehension, I trust a 
system will be devised, and I do not hesitate to say such 
an one ought to be devised, providing for a designation of 
the depositories of the public moneys by fixed rules, and 
under the control of Congress. 

Sir, the honorable Senator from South Carolina has 
also told us that so long as the Government itself receives 
and pays away bank notes, it isan insult to the under- 
standing to discourse of the pernicious tendency and un- 
constitutionality of the bank of the United States; that 
while the Government, by so doing, treats bank notes as 
money, it not only has the right, but it is in duty bound, 
to incorporate a Bank of the United States; and that the 
question of the constitutionality of such an institution can 
faily arise only when the Government shall refuse to re- 
ceive any thing but gold and silver in payment of the 
public dues. Without stopping at present to examine 
the correctness of the reasoning of the honorable Senator 
(reasoning, which to:my{mind is entirely unsatisfactory, inas 
much as it makes a great question of constitutional power 
to depend, not on the fixed and immutable provisions of 
the constitution itself, but, in effect, on the mere will of 
the Government, as it may happen to do or not todo a 
particular thing)—without stopping, I say, sir, to examine 
this reasoning, at present, J will say to the honorable 


Senator, that, seeing so many abler gentlemen, him- - 


self among the number, while admitting the vital impor- 
tance of the object, declining the task of its prosecution, 


I pledge myself to present this great issue in the shape in - 


which only the honorable Senator thinks it can be legiti- 
mately presented. 

Sir, of all the reforms, social, political, or economical, 
required by the great interests of the country, that which 
is most urgently demanded, and which promises in its ac- 
complishment the largest results of utility, security, and 


public benefit, is, beyond comparison, the restoration of |: 


the Government to what it was intended by the framers of 
the constitution to be, a hard-money Government. We 
are too much in the habit, Mr. President, of regarding 
the evils of the paper system as necessary and incurable, 
and of being content with the delusive palliation of those 
evils supposed to be derived from the controlling supre- 
macy of a National Bank. Nothing, in my cpinion, is 
more demonstrable than that the great cvil of that sys- 
tem, its ruinous fluctuations arising from alternate expan- 
sions and contractions of bank issues, making a lottery, in 
effect, of private fortunes, and converting all prospective 
contracts and transactions into a species of gambling— 
nothing can be more certain than that these ruincus fluc- 
tuations (and we have a striking proof of it in the present 
distresses of the country) are increased, instead of being 
diminished, by the existence of an institution of such abso 
lute ascendency, that when it expands the State Banks 
expand with it; when it contracts, those banks are forced 
in self-defence to contract also. Whatever influence such 
an institution may be supposed to exert, in preserving 
the soundness of the currency, that object would be much 


more effectually promoted by a return, as far as practicas 
ble, toa metallic circulation, 
return is to.let the Bank of the United States go down. 


The first step towards that 


eral estimate in the operations of the Treasury is, that Jits notes being withdrawn, the convenience of travelling 


“of the rights of the bank, as secured by its charter. 
i> tlemen have argued as if the bank, by the bonus which it 
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“=. alone would immediately create a demand for gold coins,’ 

asa substitute, and enforce the. necessity of correcting 

that under-valuation of them at the mint, which is said to 

~ have contributed to their disappearance. In concurrence 

“with this, let measures be taken, asit is believed effectual 

| measures may be taken, to discourage and suppress the 
circulation of bank notes under a certain denomination, 
(ten or twenty dollars,) of which the effect would be, to 
produce another accession to the metallic circulating me- 
diam. The ordinary channels of circulation being thus 
supplied. with gold and silver, the Government would be 
prepared, without hardship to the public creditor, to re- 
quire payment of its dues in specie, and thus realize a 
reform, than which none could be more deeply interest- 
ing, in every aspect, to the safety and prosperity of the 
country. 

Sir, here is an object worthy to engage the most anx- 
ious labors of the patriot and statesman, and I feel per- 
suaded that, with a tithe of the effort and talent daily 
expended in the ephemeral contests of party, we should 
see it happily accomplished. I conjure gentlemen, then, 
with ability so eminently fitted for this great work, to leave 
the Bank of the United States to its fate—a fate already 
pronotiticed by; the voice of the nation, and called for by 


the highest considerations connected with the safety of 


our free institutions—and bring foward their powerful aid 

in an effort to restore the Government to its true consti- 
, tutional character and destination—that of a simple, solid, 
bard-money Government. 

But, I shall doubtless .be asked, Mr. President, if, in 
this instance, the public faith has been broken, and the 
_<vights of the bank violated, will I not repair the breach, 
“sand redress the wrong? Sir, if such were the case, I 
would, but in my humble judgment, and I hope to be able 
to show it, the public faith has sustained no violation — 
the bank no wrong; and this bring us to the consideration 
Gen- 


“paid, of a million anda half of dollars, had purchased a 

. right to the deposites of the public money. But nothing 
is more obvious, from the face of the bank charter itself, 

i and especially from the report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
“sury, [Mr. Dallas. ] which transmitted and explained it, than 

“that the bonus was the consideration, not for the public 
deposites, but for the charter grant—for the act of incor- 
poration, conferring on the subscribers to that bank the 
faculties and privileges of a body politic and corporate, 
empowered, as such, to carry on the trade of banking 
with a capital of thirty-five millions of dollars, to hold 
property to the amount of fifty-five millions, to make by- 
laws for the Government of the corporation, to establish 
offices of discount. and deposite in any ofthe States or 
Territories of the Union, and for the express stipulation, 
pledging the faith of the United States that no other bank 

: should be established by Congress during the continuance 
of the said corporation. 

These evidently were the “exclusive privileges and 
benefits conferred by the act” of incorporation, ‘in con- 
sideration of which” the bonus was to be paid,—and were 
they not of value enough, Mr. President, of-a character 

' sufficiently important to merit and justify ‘the price to be 
paid for them? Why, sir, among them isa great sovereign 
power granted to this corporation, that of establishing sub- 

-ordinate banks within the jurisdiction of the States, inde- 
pendent of the consent, and exempt from the legislation 
of the States in which they may. be established—a power 
which Mr. Madison declared, in-the debates on the crea- 
tion of the first bank “in 1791,°s* ought. notto be delega- 
ted to any set of men under the sun.” “Phe deposite of] 
the public moneys in the Bank of the United States. can 
with no propriety be considered *fanexclusive privilege 

© or benefit'conferred on the Bank of the United States by 
the act of incorporation;” inasmuch as that act expressly 


reserves to the Government, by its financial officer, the 
power to deposite the public moneys in other banks, ifit 
should think proper to do so. 

Let, sir, the document I have already referred to, the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting to 
Congress the plan of the bank, be examined, and no- 
thing can appear clearer than that the true and fundament- 
al contract between the Government and the bank is that 
which I have stated—the grant of the important corporate 
faculties and privileges already mentioned, -oh the one 
side, and the payment of the bonus on. the-other. The 
provisions in regard to the deposite ofthe public moneys 
bythe Government, and the transfer and distribution of 
them by the bank, were treated as being of an “ inciden- 
tal kind,” and regarded in the light of ‘mutual equiva- 
lents,” (the one a compensation for the other,) growing 
out of <‘the fiscal connexion between the bank and the 
public treasury.” So long as the public moneys should 
be deposited in the Bank of the United States, the bank 
would be bound to transfer and distribute them as the 
exigencies of the Government should require. When 
they ceased to be deposited there, the bank would be re- 
lieved from that obligation. The deposites being reser- 
ved under the discretionary control of the Government, 
which could continue or withhold them at its pleasure, 
could not rationally form a part of the consideration, for 
which a fixed and unchangeable equivalent was to be paid 
in the form of a bonus. 

It is, moreover, to be remarked, as is shown likewise 
by the important document to which] have referred, that, 
at the time of the establishment of the bank, the deposites 
of the public moneys were not regarded solely as a privi- 
lege or advantage to the bank, but also as a duty or 
charge. Itis evident that they were not contemplated, 
at the time, as a source for enlarging the discounts of the 
bank, to the extent to which they have been actually used 
for that purpose. It had been stated by Mr. Gallatin, in 
a.report made by him as Secretary of the Treasury, on 
the 2d of March, 1809, that ‘the bank” (the first bank 
of the United States) ‘*has not, in any considerable degree, 
used the public deposites for the purpose of extending its 
discounts;”’ and the same course was, doubtless, expected 
of the new bank. It certainly never could have been 
supposed or intended, that the bank, for its own advantage, 
should lend out the moneys of the United States commit- 
ted to its keeping, to such an extent as to be unable (as 
it will be hereafter shown to have been on several occa- 
sions) to meet the calls of the Government for its own 
funds, when required to discharge the public engage- 
ments. i 

But, sir, even if it could be shown, as is now contended 
by the bank, that the public deposites, and not the facul- 
ties and privileges conferred on it as a banking corpora- 
tion, were the considerations for-which it is stipulated to 
pay, and did pay, the bonus of a million and a half dol- 
lars, it cannot, by virtue of this alleged contract, claim the 
deposites further or otherwise than the terms of the. con- 
tract have given them... Now, what are the terms of this 
alleged contract?. The 18th section of the bank charter 
furnishes the answer: ‘The deposites of the money of 
the United States, in places in which the said bank ana 
branches thereof may be established, shall be made in 
said bank or branches, unless the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry shall, atany time, otherwise order and direct; in which 
case,” &c. &e. What is the true nature and, extent of 
the right given by this section? -Itis an absolute and per- 
fect right to the public deposites; or rather it is not aright 
to them, (if right it may be called,) only so long as..the 
Government, by its financial organ, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, may not.‘ otherwise order and direct.?? If it 
be “otherwise ordered. and directed,” the tight, by: the 
terms of the contract itself, ceases. a ~ 
~ Ladmit that this discretionary authority inthe Secre- 
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tary. of the Treasury is not amere capricious volition. It 
is to be exercised for reasons, which shall appear to him 
to. be sufficient, and to be reported to and judged of by 
Congress. But an extraordinary attempt is now made 
against the clear import of the language used, to limit 
the power to the single case of the public funds being 
deemed unsafe in the keeping of the bank. if such had 
been the intention, nothing could have been easier than 
to have adopted a form of expression adapted to the ob- 
ject, and to have declared that «the deposites, &c., shall 
‘be made in the Bank of the United States, unless the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury shall, at any time, consider them 
unsafe there.” But, instead of this restricted phraseolo- 
gy, which would so naturally have occurred, if the in- 
tention had been such as is now supposed—the discretion- 
ary power of the Secretary is reserved in the broadest 
and most general terms which the language can supply— 
**unless the Secretary of the Treasury shall, at any time, 
otherwise order and direct.” By what astringent pro- 
cess of interpretation, words of so large a scope have been 
contracted into so narrow a meaning, I am at a loss to 
conceive. - 

The honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Ca noun] has contended that a power over the deposites, 
even if it had been retained in the fullest manner by Con- 
gress itself, “is, from its very nature, limited solely to the 
safekeeping of the public funds.” But, sir, ifthe public 
deposites be so important a benefit as they have been re- 
presented, to the bank, nothing seems to be more natural 
than that the power of. withdrawing this benefit should 
be reserved by the Government, as a means of control 
over the conduct of the bank, as well as to provide for 
the safety of the public moneys, ‘That such was a pro- 
per and important end of the power, seems to have been 
clearly the opinion of the honorable Senator himself on 
another occasion. While a bank bill, providing, among 


the Treasury is justifiable for having ordered the rcmov- 
al of the public. deposites. The Senator from South, 
Carolina [Mr.. Caznoun] remarked that it was not the 
conduct of the bank, but the conduct of the Secretary, 
which wss under review. The honorable gentleman, 
however, will permit me to say that, as the justification 
of the Secretary depends on the reasons furnished by 
the conduct of the bank, for the exercise of his authori- 
ty, an inquiry into the conduct of the one necessarily 
involves a review of the conduct of the other. 

[Here Mr Cazaoun rose, and said he did not deny the 
right of the Secretary to bring the conduct of the bank 
under review, so far as the safety of the deposites was 
concerned, but no farther.] 

I hope Ihave shown, replied Mr. R., that, from the na- 
ture and terms of the authority reserved to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the whole conduct of the bank, in the 
discharge of all its duties, is properly open to considera- 
tion; and I shall now proceed to enquire into its conduct 
in several instances, which apppear to me to furnish am- 
ple justification for withholding from it the deposites of 
the public money. In confining myself to these instan- 
ces, I do not wish to be understood as thinking there is 
nothing else in the conductof the bank worthy of blame, 
or justly incurring the animadversion of the Government, 
On the contrary, I think there is much more; but I con- 
fine myself to those instances, because I believe that they 
alone are abundantly sufficient to justify the withdraw- 
ing of the deposites, and because I am unwilling to occu- 
py the time of the Senate unnecessarily with details of 
this sort. 

The conduct and duties of the bank, Mr. President, 
may be viewed in two great relations: first to the Govern- 
ment: second, to the community at large. 

In the first of these relations, its duties are two fold—~ 

jas fiscal agent of the Government, to receive and distri- 


other things, fora subscription of twenty millions of its} bute the public moneys, and to have them ready for the 
stock by the United States, was under considcration in! public service, whenever and wherever they may be call- 
the House of Representatives, of which the honorable: ed for by the Government—and as a corporation, deriving 
gentleman was then a member, a motion being made to! its existence from the law, to observe and conform to all 
strike out so much of the bill as provided for this subscrip-, the conditions and securities imposed by the act of its crea- 
tion by the United States, it was objected to the motion | tion. Now, sir, let us first enquire how it has performed 
that the Government ought to hold a due proportion in’ the first named of these duties. Has it been always reaa 
the stock of the proposed bank, in order to guard itself dy and prompt to render up the public moneys commit- 
against the operation of an unfriendly influence. In an-' ted to its keeping, when they have been required to meet 
swer to this objection and. in support of the motion, the | the public engagements? This consideration I hold to 


honorable Senator, as I find in his speech reported in the 
volume in my hand, made the following just observation: 
e But there was another mean of protecting the Govern- 
mentagainst the bank, more potent and certain than any 
such provision, . Let the United States retain the power 
over its deposites, and over the receipt of the bank notes 
in payment of duties and debts ta the Government, and it 
would possess a sufficient control over the bank.” Here, 
it is evident, the honorable Senator considered the power 
over the public deposites as an important means of con- 
trol over the general conduct of the bank, as well asa 
necessary provision for the safety of the public funds; and 
in this opinion I entirely concur. The power being re- 
served in the. broadest terms by the charter of the exist- 


ing bank, itis applicable .to all the rightful purposes of 


sucha power, and the Secretary of the Treasury, in the 
exercise of it, may and ought to look to the general con- 
duct of the institution, as well as to the safety of the pub- 
lic funds. 

That such has been the uniform construction of the au- 
thority, both by the Treasury Department and by Con- 
gress, appears-abundantly from the proceedings and cor- 
respondence of Mr. Crawford and Mr. Ingham on the one 
hand, and from the reports. of the committee of Investi- 


‘be of the highest importance. Tt is not sufficient that 
ithe public moneys should be ultimately safe in the hands 
of the bank, or, in other words, that the bank be ultimate- 
| ly solvent. But it is necessary that it should be ready to 
i meet promptly and faithfully every call made upon it by 
the Government for the public funds, when required for 
the public service. This is daily exemplified in the af- 
fairs of private life. When an individual has accumulat- 
ed a sum of moncy which he wishes to put out at interest, 
to await an expected call, or an opportunity of profitable 
| investment, it is a leading consideration with him to put 
| his money in the hands of some one who will not merely 
| be able to pay in the long run, but who will pay promptly 
jand certainly, whenever called upon. 

| Has the Bank of the United States, sir, displayed these 
fundamental qualities of promptitude and fidelity in ren- 
dering np the public funds, for the public use, when 
called for by the Government? I confidently appeal to 
the history of the postponements of the 3 per cents. re- 
{demption, to sustain me in the assertion that it has not. It 
is in the recollection of the Senate that, early in the spring 
of 1832, ithad been determined to pay off six and a half 
| millions of the 3 per cent, on the ensuing Ist day of July, 
and that a correspondence took place in the month of 


gation in £819, and ofthe Committee of Ways and Means | March, between the Treasury Department and the bank, 


in 15830, on the other: 


We. must, therefore, look into f with a view to that operation. 


It soon became evident 


the conduct of the bank, to see how. fur the Secretary of | that the bank was not in a situation to meet the operation 
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—so largely had it used the public funds in an unprece-jlonger presents a practical object of inqury, or to call 
» dented extension of its discounts, (as will be scen hereaf-| for or admit any action of Congress upon it.” Thesame 


‘i ter,) to promote its own interests and views. In this 
state of things, various. pretexts and suggestions were 
urged by the bank to induce the Government to post- 
pone the contemplated payment; and a postponement to 
the month of October, was finally yielded, the bank un- 
dertaking to pay the interest on the debt in the mean time, 

> and holding out expectations, which it did not. fulfil, of 
accommodations to the importing merchants to enable 
them the better to pay the accruing revenue to the 
Government. The bank has resorted to a great deal 
of special pleading to show that, notwithstanding the ar- 
guments it so zealously urged on the Government, it 
neither «*sought for” nor ‘* requested” the postponement. 
But what said the committee of investigation of 1832, be- 
fore whom the matter was thoroughly discussed and. ex- 
amined? < The committee are fully of opinion that 
though the bank neither sought for’ nor € requested? the 
postponement” (returning thus the language of the 
president of the bank,) ‘yet if such postponement had 
not been made, the bank would not, on the 1st of July, 
have possessed the ability to have met the demand, with- 
out causing a scene of great distress in the commercial 
community.” 

Now, Mr. President, while the bank was thus unable 
to meet the demand of the United States for their own 
money, what was the state of the account between it and 
the public Treasury? Why, sir, on the Ist of April, 1832, 
when the notice was proposed to be issued of the contem- 
plated payment, there was in the bank to the credit of 
the ‘Ireasury, for public moneys on deposite, the sum of 
$9,513,000, and on the 1st of July, when the payment was 
to have been made, the sum of $9,811,000, more than 
three millions of the public money over and above the 
< sum proposed to have been called for! 

Sut, sir, this was not all. When the month of July ar- 
rived, the Government determined, and issued notice of 
its intention to pay, on the first of October following, 

. two-thirds of the whole amount of the 3 per cent. stock, 
~ and the remaining third on the first of January thereafter. 

‘Phe bank, feeling that it could not,. with any plausibility, 
appeal to the further indulgence of the Government, but 
being still unprepared to mectits call for the public funds, 
instituted a secret negotiation, and actually consummated 
an arrangement with the foreign holders of the stock, not 
to come forward with their certificates at the periods de- 
signated, to leave the amount due to them still in the 
bank, on an agreement that the bank should pay them 
the interest, but the Government continuing bound, in 
consequence of the detention of the certificates, for the 
principal of the debt. Were the conduct of the bank, 
from a-negative, became a positive delinquency. It was 
no longera mere want of readiness and ability to pay up 
the public funds, when required for the public service, 
but an active and unwarrantable interposition, contrary 
to every principle of its duty as fiscal agent of the Govern- 
ment, to thwart it ina great object of public policy—the 
early and final extinguishment of the public debt. 

When the existence and result of this secret negotiation 
became accidentally known, the bank endeavored to undo 
what had been agreed to be done, and to procure the 
surrender: of the certificates, which it had previously 
made an arrangement to have held up. But this in no 
manner lessens the impropriety and unwarrantable cha- 
racter of the original act, and leaves tbe bank justly ex- 
posed to the full force of the imputations of faithlessness 
and illegality, which its conduct; in this transaction, has 
incurred. lt avails as. little to refer to the declaration of 
the. Committee of Ways and Means of the House of Re- 
presentatives, at the close of the last session of Congress; 
“-thatas “the matter is now substantially closed by the 


surrender of nearly the whole of the certificates, it. no] 


committee explicitly pronounced the condemnation of 
the transaction, in declaring, as it did, ‘that the bank 
had exceeded its legitimate authority, and had no warrant 
for it in the correspondence of the Secretary of the Trea- 
snry.”? In the state of the question now presented to us, 
this transaction being referred to by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as one of his reasons for ordering a removal of 
the public deposites, it necessarily becomes ‘a practical 
object of inquiry,” demanding the serious consideration, if 
not **the action of Congress;” and none, in my estima- 
tion, could more signally illustrate the delinquency of the 
bank in its relations of fiscal agent to the Government. 
While these secret negotiations were going on to with- 
hold the public funds from their legitimate destination— 
the payment of the public debt—it appears that there 
was in the bank onthe 1st day of October, 1832, after 
deducting the whole amount of debt designated for pay- 
ment on that day, a clear surplus of the public tevenue 
of $3,222,792. 

Upon a calm review of these transactions, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think it must be admitted by all, that, the bank, 
by an improper use of the public money for its own ad- 
vantage, had disabled itself to meet, with promptitude 
and punctuality, the calls of the Government for the 
public funds committed to its keeping, that it had not 
only failed to have those funds forthcoming, when re- 
quired for the public service, but that, bya secret and 
unwarrantable intervention between the Government 
and the public creditor, it had sought to prevent the 
application of those funds to the extinguishment of the 
public debt, and that, in both respects, it had violated 
its clearest duties as fiscal agent of the Government. 

Let us now see if it has not equally violated the other 
duty indicated as appertaining to its relations to the Go- 
vernment—that of fulfilling the conditions and guaranties 
provided and imposed by the charter itself for its cor- 
rect administration, The charter provides that, for the 
management of the affairs of the bank, there shall be 
twenty-five directors, of whom five are to be. chosen by 
the President of the United States, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate; and it is further provided, as a 
fundamental article of the constitution of the bank, that 
‘fnot less than seven directors shall constitute a board 
for the transaction of business.” ‘The design of these 
provisions, undoubtedly, was to secure, in all the ope. 
rations of the bank, an adequate and responsible repre- 
sentation of the interests both of the Government and of 
the stockholders, and such a knowledge on the part of 
the Government, through the directors chosen by it, of 
the proccedings of the bank, as would serve as a check 
to malpractices and abuses, and as a security for the 
public interests, of every kind, connected with the in- 
stitution. But the actual management of the bank has 
been so conducted as to evade and frustrate all. these es- 
sential guaranties provided. by. the ‘charter fora correct 
administration. “Instead of the affairs of the bank being 
transacted by a board of at least seven directors, at which 
every director might, and when occasion required, 
would be present, the most important business of the ins 
stitution is transacted by small committees chosen by the 
President, and conducting their proceedings in secret; 
and from these committees, thus engrossing the active 
administration of the bank, the directors chosen by the 
Government have been systematically excluded. “It is 
the remark, sir, of a most able and distinguished man, of 
one whose knowledge both of banking and finance, is: ~ 
unsurpassed in this, as it probably is in any other coun.” 
ty, (Mr. Gallatin,) that “the mystery with which it was 
formerly thought necessary to conceal the operations of 
banks, has been one of the most prolific: sources Of erro- 
neous opinions on that subject, and of mismanagement on 
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their part.” This dangerous and exploded mystery, the [received from the Government reimbursement of a loan 
Bank of the United States has sought to revive, and, in|of about eight millions, but even if it had been proper at 
doing so, has furnished just cause for the jealousy of the/such a period, (little more than four years before the cx- 
Government and the nation, piration of its charter, and when it was. aware of the in- 
The president of the bank, according to the by-lawsjtention of the Government to use the public deposites as 
of the corporation, being, ex-officio, a member of these | fast as they accrued, in the payment of the public debt,) 
committees, as well as having the sole appointment ofito re-invest this sum in the permanent form of accommo. 
them, he directs and controls their proceedings at will;|dation, which, it is understood, much the greater part 
and his responsibility is reduced to less than a name, not] of this extraordinary extension of its business assumed, it 
only by the. mystery which envelopes those proceedings, |surely did not require an increase of private loans to the 
but by the fact that, through the number of proxy votes|amount of twenty-eight millions, to invest eight millions, 
which he gives, (in violation of the spirit of the charter | It is also alleged by the bank, that, during this interval, 
at least, which restricts the highest number of votes ofjit had called in its funds from Europe to an additional 
any individual stockholder to thirty, ) he chooses also what | amount of about four millions; but it has failed to tell us, 
directors he pleases. in the actual administration of the|sir, why it had thus called in its foreign funds. The 
bank, then,-every guarantee provided by the charter is question would naturally occur, was it to aid in the great 
set at nought. The representation allowed to the Go- political operation at home attributed to it, involving, 
vernment in the affairs of the bank, is virtually nullified |as was supposed, the critical issue of the renewal of its 
-instead of the open management of its concerns by a| charter, or was it for other purposes? 
responsible board of directors, the most important bu-| We have been further told by the bank, that the years 
siness of the bank is transacted in the conclave of small| 1831 and 1832 were years of extraordinary foreign im- 
committees controlled by the president alone; and in him, | portations, and that unusual facilities of bank accommoda- 
in fact, has been realized that concentration of all power|tion were required to diffuse these imports through the 
in the hands of one man, (so fur as the affairs of this great! country. But the bank ought to have recollected that 
corporation are concerned,) the apprehension of which, | these very importations had been unduly stimulated by the 
in regard to the constituted authorities of the nation, hasi improper and unprecedented extension of its discounts; 
elicited so much patriotic eloquence in the progress of|and that the distinguished authority, [Mr. Rush,] whose 
this debate. In whatever aspect, then, I look at the con- | testimonial it had vauntingly cited in reference to another 
duct of the bank in its relations with the Government, question, had, in the very report from which that testimo» 
whether as fiscal agent bound to administer the public|nial is extracted, declared that one of the most important 
funds for the public convenience, or as a subordinate | duties and functions of the bank is, ‘‘by confining its issues 
corporation crested by the Government, and bound to, within prudent limits, to resstrain excessive importations, 
conform to the fundamental regulations imposed by thejand to keep them within the true wants and capacities of 
law of its creation, I think it has equally failed in its du-|the country.” ` 
ties, and forfeited its title to the confidence of the Go-| But, sir, another most extraordinary explanation has 
vernment, been attempted by the bank. It says that while this ex- 
{ will now, Mr. President, briefly inquire what hasi pansion of its discounts was going on, and until July, 1832, 
been the conduct of the bank in its relation to the commu-| when the President put his veto on the bill for re-charter-~ 
nity at large. In this relation its proper functions and ing it, “it was unknown whether it [the bank] would have 
duties are to give safe and prudent aids to sound indus-| the least reason to be opposed to its election.” Why, sir, 
try and enterprise, to abstain from encouraging a spirit| one could not but be amused at this dramatic exhibition of 
of wild speculation and overtrading, and, above all, to] political simplicity, on the part of this veteran tactician in 
abstain from all interference with the politics of the|the field of politics, if it were not for the reckless seif- 
country. This last duty was on a former occasion recog-| contradiction which accompanies it. When, sir, in the 
nised by the president of the bank himself ‘as funda-|very book in which it makes this declaration, it charac- 
mental in the constitution of the bank.” The inquiry in|terises the first message of the President in December, 
what manner the bank has discharged these duties, im-| 1829, as an assault upon the bank—~when it had adopted, 
posed by its relations to the community, necessarily brings |in November, 1830, and in March 1831, resolutions for 
under review that unprecedented extension of its accom- | the distribution of tracts and pamphlets, ‘*to counteract,” 
modations to individuals from $42,402,304, to $70,428,-]as it says, ‘the schemes for the destruction of the bank,” 
070, in the short space of sixteen months, between 3ist] originated in that message—when in the same book it ex- 
December, 1830, and Ist May, 1832. This extraordinary | pressly justifies those resolutions of 1830 and 1831, on 
increase of bank facilities must inevitably have produced, | the ground of self-defence against the hostile attempts of 
aud did produce, a most pernicious spirit of overtrading| “ politicians,” (meaning of course the President and his 
in the country. It was effected too, as we have scen, | friends,) to destroy the institution—that it should after 
by an unwarrantable use of the public funds in the keep-| these things gravely tell us it did not know, all this time, 
ing of the bank, to such an extent as utterly to disable | that it “would have the least reason to be opposed to the 
it to meet the calls of the Government for those funds, | election” of the present Chicf Magistrate, is certainly an 
when they were required for the public engagements. | extraordinary experiment upon our simplicity, ifit be not 
But, in addition to these just and strong objections, it isļan amusing display of its own. 
alleged, both by the Secretary of the Treasury, in his re- Considering, then, Mr. President, that the attempts of 
port to Congress, and by the President in the paper read|the bank to explain this unprecedented increase of its 
to his cabinet, that there is every reason to believe this| discounts at the period referred to, have failed to justify 
extraordinary expansion of the business of the bank was{it by proper and sufficient reasons—that it stands con- 
made with an express view to a political object—to bring|demned, on the contrary, by sound maxims of banking, 
more and more of the community under its power, to be |and of asafe, correct, and prudent management—but that 
exerted at the critical moment of an election, in which [on the other hand, the rewere obvious political motives for 
it felt a deep interest. it, notwithstanding the professed ignorance of such by 
I must say, Me: President, that this allegation is sus- | the bank—that it was coincident in point of time, with the 
tained by evidence of the strongest probability, while the | «pplication for a renewal of its charter, and also with the 
attempts of the bank, to explain so extraordinary an ex-| pendency of a contested election, in the issue of which its 
pansion, on other principles, have been. entirely un-jown fate was supposed to be involved, and that the part 
satisfactory. It is true, that, inthis interyal, the bank! of the Union which was the principal scene of the bank 
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= operation, was.at the same time the debatable ground of| influence the elections, and thus, if possible, to mae 
the political contest: when all these circumstances are} the action of the Governament to its interested and am a 
considered, it does seem to me to be difficult to resist she jious purposes.. Ifan example of such *‘fearful omen 
impression that this extraordinary operation of the bank/to the morals and liberties of the country could have 
"was directed to'a political object—an impression strongly | passed without the stern and indignant rebuke it has met 
„confirmed by the unequivocal manifestation of a political) from the Government and the people, it would have 
spirit by the bankin other of its proceedings. I allude, of| marked, indeed, a fatal degeneracy. 

“course, to the active devotion of the funds of the bank,} From this general review of the conduct of the bank, 
‘under resolutions giving the President an unlimited control | in its various relations to the public, Thope I have shown, 
over them for that purpose, to the ‘preparation andy Mr. President, that it, at least, has no just cause to com- 
circulation” of pamphlets and other writings; which, | plain of the animadversion with which it has been visited 
whatever may be the disguise in which they are sent/in the removal of the public deposites. | I trust also, sir, 
forth, have been, many of them, party publications of the! that [have shown that in the act of the Secretary of the 
most acrimonious character. Treasury, ordering that removal, there was no want of 

‘These proceedings have been attempted to be justified|legal authority. Here, then, believing as 1 do, that our 

“on the ground of selflefence. But there is a radical{highest duties to the constitution and to the public liber- 

» fallacy in the appropriation of this plea by the bank. Thejties forbid our doing any thing, not required by law and 

bank has no right to consider itself a party to the question | justice, which would tend to strengihen this dangerous 
of the renewal of its charter. It isa great question of{and unconstitutional institution, (and such, I think, would 
national policy, to be decided by high considerations of] be the inevitable tendency ofarestoration of the deposites, ) 
the public good, in which the interest of the bank, as|l might have been content to terminate my view of the 
such, cannot legitimately enter, in the slightest degree. | subject. But grave questions of constitutional law have 
Like every other public question, its discussion and itsjbeen made in regard to the rights and powers of the 
«decision should be freely left to the constitutional organs| Chief Executive officer on this oceasion, which ought not 
of the public will, and to the ordinary and copious chan-|to be shunned. Questions of this sort, whenever they 
nels of public information; that public interest, which larise, should be firmly met, and fully and fairly canvassed, 
should alone govern its decision, being an ample guaran-}as nothing can be of deeper interest to the people and to 
tee that every argument and consideration in favor of the | the States of this confederacy, than the ascertainment of 
bank, which either justice or policy could suggest, would} the true principles of that Constitution which they have 
be fully presented to the public mind. On that ground | “ordained and established.” 
the bank especially had every reason to be content to] On this branch of the subject, there is a discrepancy of 
stand. A majority of both Houses of Congress had de-jopinion among those who have, nevertheless, united in 
clared themselves in favor of a renewal of its charter—|censuring the conduct of the administration. 1 under- 
the larger portion of the press was also favorable to the |stand the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cannon] 
same object. There was no danger, then, that its side of distinctly to admit the constitutional power of the Presi- 
the question would not be fully presented to the nation, |dent to superintend and control, if necessary, the action 
through the usual and legitimate modes of enlightening | ofthe Treasury Department, in reference to this question; 
“public opinion, without its coming forward, with its vast] while the honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cxar] 
preponderance of moneyed power, to operate in the cause. | utterly denies this power, and considers the conduct of the 
But even those who have attempted a justification of| Presidentas a palpable usurpation. [Here Mr. Cannoun 
these proceedings of the bank, have admitted that the]roseand said, thatthough he did not consider the conduct 
publications “ prepared and circulated,” under its patron-| of the President an usurpation, he considered it a gross 
age, should be limited to a defence of its conduct. What, |abuse of power.] Sir, (said Mr. R.) the only question pre- 
however, have been the character of many of those pub-j}sented by the resolutions under consideration, is a question 
dications? ‘Lhe honorable Senator from Missouri, [ Mr. lof the existence, not of the abuse of power. These reso- 
Benron,] gave us, a few days ago, some idea of the tone|lutions directly affirm that the President ‘had assu- 
and spirit of one of them, ‘the addresses to members of | med the exercise of a power not granted by the constitu- 
the State Legislatures,” of which some hundred thou-j|tion and laws.’ Whether the conduct of the President 
sands of copies, itseems, had been circulated by the bank, | was, under the circumstances of the case, an abuse, 
a portion of which, under its all-pervading agency, had/depends upon what had been the conduct of the institu- 
found their way into the retired valleys and mountain hol-!tion whose supervision was intrusted to a department 
lows. of his own State. ‘The drift and object of these | declared by the Senator from South Carolina to be under 
were plainly to operate on pending elections, by every ithe superintendence and control of the President; and if 
species of appeal which might be made available for the the views which I have already presented, of the conduct 
purpose. We have been presented, sir, in another quar-|of that institution, have any foundation, all will agree that 
_ ter, [Mr Poss, in the House of Representatives,] with if the President possessed the power, the occasion “had 
Cr specimens of others ofthese publications, disseminated, |occurred when it ought to be exercised. sa p 
“cin like manner, far and wide, by the potent influence of| 1 will now, Mr. President, examine the several posi- 
the money of the bink—judging of which, by the speci-jtions taken by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] 
mens given, we must all acknowledge them to be in the fin relation to this question of constitutional power. “The 
bitterest.and most inflammatory style of party denunciation |honorable Senator affirms that, by what has been done 
and invective; seeking much more to rouse and enlist the; with regard to the removal of the public deposites from 
passion’. and ‘prejudices of the people in the party con-|the Bank of the United States, the Executive has usurped 

n tests of the day; than to enlighten and convince their|/the power over the Treasury and the. public purse, which 

judgments a8 € to the nature and operations of the bank.” [the constitution has exclusively vested in the Legislative 

» But, sir, I will not:pursue ‘these details. ‘The fact, | Department. In enforcing this position, sir, he has pre- 
which they serve to illustrate, is manifest, and known to|sented tous, with his characteristic eloquence, the alarm- 

all, T'he bank has openly entered the political arena as ing consequences of an union of the power of the sword 
oa partisan—=a great moneyed corporation, contrary to the fand of the purse in the same hands. As no topic is better’ 

ends of its institution, and in violation of its clearest duties, | calculated to arouse the jealousies of a free people than. 
= vests in the hands of its presiding officer an unlimited and this, it becomes us to analyze and examine ity and. to.sée 

< itresponsible control over its vast funds, to enlist the co-|how far it has any just application. to the subject under 

~ operation of the press, through it and by other means, tolconsideration. Sir, itis a great maxim of constitutional 
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liberty; in that country from which we have derived 
so many of our institutions, that the powers of the sword 
and the purse should be kept separate and distinct; and 
as the maxim comes to us from thence, we cannot better 
ascertain its scope and meaning, than by seeing how it is 
understood and practised there. In England, the power 
of the sword is in the hands of the King. He can declare 
war, make peace, raise armies, equip fleets. But the 
supplies for the prosecution of the war, for the support of 
the army and navy, can be obtained only by a vote of 
Parliament; and thus the power of the purse is lodged in 
the hands of the representatives of the people. This is con- 
sidered the great security of English hberty—that the 
King, who holds the power of the sword, has no power 
over the public purse. But what is this power of the 
purse, which is thus jealously and wisely withheld from 
the Executive Magistrate? Why, sir, evidently the power 
of drawing money from the pockets of the people, and of 
designating the objects to which it shall be applied. 

The power of the purse, then, of which we have heard 
so much in the course of this discussion, and so much, I 
must be permitted to say, that is vague and indeterminate, 
is, in the true constitutional sense, the power of taxation 
and appropriation—the power of raising money by taxes, 
of determining in what manner and to what amount they 
shall be raised, and to what objects they shall be applied. 
‘This great power here, as in England, is exclusively 
vested, as it ought to be, in the immediate representatives 
of the people. ‘The constitution expressly declares that 
< Congress shall have power to lay and and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts,” &c, and that “no money shall be drawn 
from the ‘Treasury but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law”? ‘These are the provisions of the consti- 
tution which confer and define the power of the purse. 
But while the general powers to raise and appropriate 
money for the public service were vested in Congress, it 
certainly never could have been intended that Congress 
itself was to collect, to receive, to keep, to disburse, the 
public money. These are subordinate ministerial functions, 
which must, of necessity, be performed by Executive 
agents, under the general provision of the law. In Eng- 
land, sir, where, as we have been, the power of the purse 
is fully and effectually vested in Parliament, it is, never- 
theless, the Exchequer and the Treasury, Executive de- 
partments, which manage the. collection and expenditure 
of the public revenue, under authority of law. So with 
us, sir, the ministerial, functions of. collecting, receiving, 
keeping, ‘disbursing the public money, have been invari- 
ably devolved on the Executive officers of the Government. 

It is true, sir, that Congress, in the exercise of its 
legislative powers, may and ought to, (as far as is consis- 
tent with the public interests, which might in certain 
cases require a discretionary power to be lodged with the 
Exccutive,) prescribe a place of deposite for the public 
moneys, when collected; but if no such prescription be 
made by the legislative authority, it devolves necessarily 
on the Executive department charged with the collection 
and. safe-keeping of the public moneys, to determine 
where they shall be deposited and kept. Sueh was the 
case, in the most unlimited sense, previous to the passage 
‘ofan act in. 1800, which required that, at certain places, 
the bonds taken for the payment of duties should be de- 
posited in the Bank of the United States, or its branches, 
for collection, Before that time, the Treasury Depart- 
ment caused the public moneys to be deposited where- 
soever it thought proper—in some instances in the hands 

of public: officers; in others, in the State Banks, and in 
others again, in the Bank of the United States and its 
branches. 


established, its charter contained a provision that the de- 
posites of the public money should be made in it or its 
branches, unless the Secretary should, at any time, 
otherwise order and direct. If the Seeretary of the 
Treasury, in the exercise of the discretion thus reserved 
to him by law, should order the public moneys to be de. 
posited elsewhere, he certainly usurps no legislative power . 
over the public purse. He merely executes a subsidiary 
trust in regard to the place of,keeping the public moneys, 
which has been expressly confided to him by the legisla- 
tive department itself. 

But, sir, it has been argued that by the act incorpora- 
ting the Bank of the United States, with the provision 
abovementioned, the bank was, in effect, constituted the 
Treasury of the United States, and that, in removing the 
public deposites from the bank, money had been drawn 
from the Treasury, in violation of the constitutional 
declaration on that subject. Ifthe act incorporating the 
bank could, by possibility, have had the effect attributed 
to it, of converting the bank, by some strange meta- 
morphosis, intothe national Treasury, still it became the 
Treasury sub modo only—that is, only so long as the 
Secretary might not order the public moneys to be depo. 
sited elsewhere. When the Secretary should order the 
public moneys to be depositec elsewhere, then, in virtue 
of the very provision referred to, the bank ceased to be 
the Treasury. But there is a total want of logical precie 
sion in this notion of the Treasury. ‘Lhe error is in an- 
nexing an idea of fixed locality to it; whereas, in the true 
constitutional and financial sense, it is not a place, but a 
state or condition, It is the condition of moneys he- 
longing the Government, and being in the custody or Ie- 
gal possession of the officer charged with thcir safe keep- 
ing. Wherever moneys are placed to the credit, and 
subjected to the control, of the public Treasurer, there 
they are, both in legal and common intendment, in the 
public Treasury. 

In a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, made on 
the 9th of January, 1811, I find the term used in such a 
way as to show conclusively the sense in which it is ba- 
bitually employed in the finances of the Government. 
A resolution had been adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the 19th December, 1810, requiring the 
Seeretary of the Treasury, among other things, to report 
«what will be the probable amount of the deposites in 
favor of the United States in any of the said banks,” 
(United States and State,) “for their branches, and which 
of them, on the 1st of March, 1811.” The Secretary of 
the Treasury, in answer to this call, reported: Jt is pros 
bable the amount of specie in the ‘Treasury will, on the 
ist day of March next, exceed $2,500,000, and that the 
proportion deposited in the banks, other than that of the 
United States and its branches, will not materially vary 
from what it is at present.” Here we see, Mr. President, 
that the Secretary of the Treasury speaks of the whole 
of this sum, though distributed in various banks, both of . 
the United States and the States, as being in the ‘Trea- 
sury, because, whether in one or the other, it was equally 
in the legal custody and under the control of the Treasurer. 

A similar illustration is furnished by the very law es- 
tablishing the Treasury Department. ‘The 4th section of 
that act declares that ‘all receipts for moneys received 
by him” (the Treasurer) ‘shall be endorsed upon ware 
rants signed by the Secretary of the Treasury, without 
which warrant so signed no acknowledgment for money 
received into the public Treasury shall be.valid.”? Here, 
it wil be perceived that the receipt given by the Trea- 
surer (endorsed on the warrant signed by the Secretary 


This itdid at its perfect discretion, without fof the Treasury) is treated as synonymous with receipt 


its-ever being imagined :that, in so doing, it encroached jinto the public Treasury. When the Treasurer thus exes 
on that power of the purse, which the constitution had | cutes his receipt, the money, wherever it may be, stands 


jedged. in other hands. 


to his credit and is subject to his contro], and is conses 


When the present Bank of the United States was|quently in the public Treasury. It continues in the pub- 
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“lic Treasury so long as it stands in his name, though, in 
the mean time, it may be repeatedly shifted from place 
“te places and it goes out of the Treasury only when it 
= passes from him to some creditor of the Government, to 
“whom it is paid under a warrant of disbursement. An- 
other illustration of the same kind is furnished by that 
“clause of the act which makes it the duty of the Trea- 
surer, on the third day of every session of Congress, ‘to 
“lay before them a true and perfect account of the state 
‘of the Treasury;” by which, certainly, it is not meant that 
he should lay before Congress an account of the state of 
any bank or other place where the public moneys may be 
deposited, but “the amount of the public moneys, where- 
soever deposited.” 
~ 4 fear, Mr. President, that I may have been a little 
= minute in these explanations; but, sir, the charge of vio- 
= dating the public Treasury, and of eloigning the public 
money, is a very grave one, and might well justify the 
tediousness of a little detail in developing a miscon- 
ception and confusion of ideas, on which alone the charge 
rests. If these explanations have not been entirely fruit- 
less, I may now confidently appeal to gentlemen to say, 


1u where is there any thing to give even a color of plausibi- 


lity to the charge that the public moneys, in being re- 
moved from the Bank of the United States to other places 
of deposite, have been taken out of the public Treasury? 
Are they not still (and equally as before their removal) 
in that legal and responsible custody of the Treasurer, 
which constitutes, in fact, the public ‘Treasury? Do they 
not stand in his name and to his credit in the State banks, 
as they did in the United States Bank? Are they any more 
accessible to misapplication or unauthorized uses now than 
they were then? Are they exempted, where they are, 
from any of the safeguards and barriers which the law 
+ and the constitution have thrown around the public mo. 
` neys? Can you reach them, in the State banks, any more 
than in the United States Bank, without those precau- 
tionary forms which have been established for the pro- 
t tection of the public Treasury? Can a single shilling be 
‘disbursed now, any more than heretofore, without war- 

rant drawn by the Secretary of the Treasury, counter- 

signed by the Comptroller, and recorded by the Register! 

Aud yet, sir, from the sweeping and vehement denuncia- 
| tions we have heard, one would suppose that the whole 


the other. Shall we be safe without either? Congress have 
an unlimited power over both—they are entirely given up 
by us.”?.. Then followed, in immediate juxtaposition, the 
passage quoted by the honorable Senator. ‘* Let any one 
candidly tell me when and: where did freedom exist 
when the sword and the purse were given up from the 
people,” &c. ; 

It is obvious, then, Mr. President, that Patrick Henry 
spoke of the power of the purse in the sense in which E 
have already explained it, as the great power of taxation 
and its incident, that of appropriation—and not the sub- 
ordinate ministerial functions of collecting, receiving, 
keeping, depositing, the public moneys, under authority 
of law. We see, also, in what sense he spoke of the 
power of the sword, as that of raising armies, and of 
general control over the military force of the country. It 
is in this sense, as we have seen, that the King of Eng- 
land is said to hold the power of the sword. But there 
is no color, not the slightest, for saying that the President 
of the United States holds the power of the sword, He 
cannot raise armies, equip fleets, declare war, organize, 
arm, discipline, and call forth the militia. All these pow- 
ers, which constitute the power of the sword, are ex- 
pressly vested in Congress. He is, by the constitution, it 
is true, commander-in-chief of the army when it is raised, 
and of the militia when they are called forth by Congress; 
but this no more gives him the power of the sword in the 
true political sense, than the function devolved upon exe- 
cutive agents of collecting and receiving the public taxes, 
after they have been imposed by Congress, gives him the 
power of the purse. ‘This ominous conjunction of the 
sword and the purse, then, in the hands of the President, 
is a creation of the imagination, which, like other ‘‘raw 
heads and bloody bones” of the day, can frighten only 
while it is unapproached and unexamined. 

[Here Mr. Crax rose and said, if the Senator will in- 
spect the passage, the expression will satisfy him, that it 
has some pertinency. Patrick Henry was against the 
union of the purse and the sword in the hands of the 
General Government; it was the whole power of the coun- 
try; and under such an union, liberty was gone. .My 
argument was that if, when the purse and the sword are 
in the hands of the entire Government, checked and 
balanced as it is, by means of its various departments, 


public treasure was now at the unlimited disposition of|there is still danger, how much more immense when they 


the President, to be expended by him in any way and 
for any purpose he might choose, free from all restraint 
of law and form of law. 

To what a degree, sir, must the sagacious mind of the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] have been 
inflamed by a gratuitous, however patriotic, indignation 
against the President, to have invoked, as applicable to 
this occasion, the solemn warning of Patrick Henry in the 
Virginia Convention, against the union of the purse and 
the sword, which that gifted orator and patriot pronounc- 
ed to be destructive of freedom. Glowing, sir, as was 
the imagination, and fervid as the oratory of that great 
man, he never could have seen, in the simpie ministerial 

‘ operation of transferring the public moneys. from one 
place of deposite to another, in pursuance of an authority 
given by law, that formidable assumption of the power of 
the purse, which, united with that of the sword, he de- 
nounced as fatal to liberty. If the honorable Senator had 
reida few brief sentences immediately preceding the pas. 
sage he quoted, he would have seen in what sense Mr. 
Henry spoke of the. power of the purse and the sword. 
Ile would have seen that Mr. Henry, uncompromising 
adversary as he was of the new constitution, was arguing 


» against the powers proposed to be vested in Congress, of 


taxation, of raising armies, and of control over the militia, 
What said the orator, sir? ‘Congress by the power of taxa- 
tion, by that of raising an army, and by their control over 
he militia, have the sword in oue hand, and the purse in 


are in the hands of one of them, when all did not furnish 
a competent security for liberty? Mr. C. also, said, that 
in his remarks on the union of the purse and the sword 
in the hands of the President, he did not allude solely to 
his seizure of the public money, but to the power which 
he had claimed and exercised, of saying to one Secretary 
“You must get out of office, if you will not do as I bid. 
you,” and to another officer, ‘* I dismiss you, unless you 
consent to be governed and controlled by me.”’] 

It still seems to me, [continued Mr. Rives, ] that the hon- 
orable Senator has failed to show the applicability of his 
quotation from Patrick Henry, to the power exercised in 
the removal of the deposites. The honorable. Senator. 
now recognizes the broad and. only true sense in which 
Mr. Henry spoke of the powers of the purse and the 
sword, and argues if those powers, when possessed by 
the whole Government, were thus dangerous to liberty, 
how much more so must they be when united in the hands 
of a single branch of the Government. To make this rea- 
soning just, then, and the quotation applicable, it, must 
be shown that, in the same sense in which those powers 
are possessed by the whole Government, or rather by 
Congress, they bave been exercised or attempted. to: be 
exercised by the President. But, surely, sir, the honora- 
ble Senator will not contend that the President has exer- 
cised or attempted to exercise the power of taxation, which 
Mr. Henry spoke of as the power. of the. pürse, or, on 
the other hand, that he has exercised, or attempted to ex- 
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ercise the power of raising armies and calling forth thel 
militia, which Mr. Henry considered the power of the 
sword. 

In regard to the other portion of the honorable Sena- 
tor’s observations, touching the abuses which the Presi- 
dent might commit, in saying first to one, and then to 
another Secretary, that if you will not do so and so, I will 
turn: you out of office, I can only say that the argument- 
comes just forty-five years toolate. In the very first Con- 
gress which met under the constitution, it was decided, 
upon the fullest consideration, that the President, accord- 
ing to the true principles of that instrument, possessed 
the power of removal from office, and that power was 
expressly recognised in the acts constituting the Execu- 
tive Departments. The very argument which the hon- 
orable Senator now uses, and every other which he has 
so earnestly pressed on this branch of; the subject derived 
from possible abuses, was then repeatedly and strongly 
urged against the power of removal in the President. 
But they were all over-ruled, on the ground that the Con- 
stitution, in ‘vesting the executive power in the Presi- 
dent,” had made him responsible for the conduct of the 
Executive officers employed under him, whom, therefore, | 


he ought to have the power to control, and that this re- 
sponsibility of the President, thus established, was, in fact, 
to use the language of Mr. Madison, the highest security | 
* for liberty and the public good.” 

But, sir, this matter deserves a fuller examination, and 
brings under review some opinions expressed by the hon- 
orable Senator a few daysago, which, as they involve the 
fundamental theory of the constitution in regard to the 
Executive branch of the Government, 1 will proceed to 
consider more in detail. The honorable Senator took 
especial exception to the principle asserted by the Presi- 
dent in the paper read by him to his cabinet—that the 
constitution has devolved upon him the duty of superin- 
tending the operation of the Executive Departments.” 
He contended that the constitution had given him no such 
power-—that by law those departments may, and in cer- 
tain cases have been, placed under the superintendence 
and direction of the President—that so far, and no farther, 
he has, by law, the superintendence of their operations; 
~ but that the constitution has devolved on the President 
no right of superintendence over the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

Now, sir, on this assertion, I must respectfully join 
issue with the honorable Senator; and I call to. witness 
the fathers of the constitution, and those who have had 
the largest and most enlightened experience in the admin- 
istration of its highest trusts. The fundamental theory 
of the constitution, in regard to the Executive power, is, 
Ist, its unity, Qdly, its responsibility; to secure which last, 
in an undivided and the most efficient manner, was the 
great argument in favor of the first. In governmenis 
of the monarchical kind, the Executive head is exempt 
trom all responsibility. But in our republican constitu- 
tion, the chief Executive Magistrate is under a triple re- 
sponsibility, through the medium of election, of impeach- 
ment, and of prosecution in the common course of law. 
He is, not only responsible for his personal acts, but the 
“Executive power being vested in him,” he is responsible 
for the whole Executive Department; and this responsi- 
‘bility of the President was considered the great security 
for the proper and safe administration of that Department. 
Mr: Madison, in the debates which took place in *89 on 
the President’s power of removal, said, ¢ It is evidently 
the intention of the constitution that the Furst Magistrate 
should be responsible for the Executive Department,” 
Again, in the course of the same debate, he said, «Lhe 
principle of unity ‘and responsibility in the Executive 
‘Department, is intended for the security of liberty and 
thé public good.” 

‘> The President being thus responsible by the constitu- 


tion for the conduet of the Executive officers, he has, 
from the constitution also, as a necessary consequence, 
the right to inspect, superintend, and control their pro- 
ceedings: and this right of superintendence is expressly 
and repeatedly recognised, on constitutiona) grounds, in 
the great debate in the first Congress, to which I haye 
already referred. I will give a few only, of many similar 
extracts, in which it willbe seen that this right of super-~ 
intendence, as a constitutional right, is distinctly and un- 
equivocally asserted. Mr. Madison said, “is there no 
danger that an officer, when he is appointed by the con- 
currence of the Senate, and has friends in that body, may 
choose to risk his establishment on the favor of that branch 
rather than rest it upon the discharge of his duties to the 
satisfaction of the Executive branch, which is constitution- 
ally authorised to inspect and contro} his conduet! 

Mr. Lawrence: ‘In the constitution, the heads of De. 
partments are considered as the mere assistants of the 
President in the performance of his executive duties. He 
has the superintendence, the control, and the inspection, 
of their conduct,” &e. &c. 

Mr. Ames: ** The executive powers fare delegated,” 
(of course, by the constitution) ‘fto the President, with 
a view to have a responsible officer to superintend, con- 
trol, inspect, and,eheck, the officers necessarily employed 
in administering the law.’ ere 

We see, then, Mr. President, that throughout these de- 
bates, which, as a contemporaneous exposition, as well as 
from the distinguished ability of the men who participated 
in them, must be regarded as an authority of the highest 
order, that the right of the President to superintend the 
Executive departments, was treated as a right flowing 
from the fountain of the constitution itself, and existing 
anterior to, and independent of legislative provision. Sir, 
that this is the true character of the right, nothing could 
more strikingly show than the form in which the question 
of the Presidential power of removal was finally settled 
by the Congress, whose debates are here referred to. 
In the original shape of the bills for the organization of 
the Executive Departments it was provided that such 
and such Secretaries should be appointed , ‘* to be remova- 
ble by the President.” It was suggested, however, that 
a clause of this sort might be considered as implying that 
the power of removal was granted by the law. To pre- 
clude such an influence, it was proposed to substitute a 
mere incidental recognition of the power, serving to show 
that the power was considered a pre-existing one derived 
from the constitution and not from the law; and this was 
done in the section providing for cases of vacancy in the 
head of the Department, by a simple declaration that 
*¢ whenever the principal officer shall be removed from 
office by the President of the United States, or in any 
other case of vacancy,” the chief clerk shall, during such 
vacancy, have the charge and custody of the records, &e. 
&c. of the department. The original clause was stricken 
out, and this incidental recognition of the power substitu- 
ted, as will be seen by reference to the acts constituting 
the Executive Departments; and this was done expressly on 
the ground, which the language sufficiently imports, that 
the power of removal from office by the President, was 
a pre-cxisting power, flowing from the constitution, and 
not derived from the law. The power of superinten- 
dence, involved in that of removal, stands as we haye 
seen, on the same ground. 

Sir, 1 beg leave now to call the attention of the Senate 
to an authority which, as that of one of the earliest and 
most uncompromising foes of tyranny, and the great 
champion of popular rights, as he is the acknowledged 
founder of the democratic party in this country, cannot 
fail, I trust, to command the respect of those who, like _. 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky, profess to be 
fighting the battles of liberty on this floor. I allude, of 
course, to Mr. Jefferson.. While no one more steadily 
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opposed the undue accumulation of power in the hands jtive authority have produced any bias in favor of a single 
of the chief Executive Magistrate, it will be seen that no |Executive; because the parts I have acted have been in 
one more unequivocally maintained the constitutional the subordinate, as well as superior stations, and because, 
right of the President to superintend and control the ac- if I know myself, what I haye felt and what I have wish- 
tion of the Executive Departments. I will read, sir, an ‘ed, I know I have never been.so well pleased as when I 
extract from a letter addressed by him to M. de Tracy, could shift power from my own on the shoulders of others; 
the author of an able and enlightened commentary on the | nor have I ever been able. to conceive how any rational 
great work of Montesquien. _ He is expressing his differ- being could propose happiness to himself from the exer- 
ence of opinion from M. de Tracy on the question of a cise of power over others.” 
plural or single Executive, declares a decided preference! In the letter from which I have read, we have seen Mr. 
for the latter, and after appealing to the history of the 'Jefferson’s theory of the constitution with regard to the 
French Directory to show the evils and disadvantages of , Executive, and the practice of Washington. Let us now 
the former, he proceeds to notice the organization of our 'see, sir, the principles upon which he conducted his own 
single Executive thus: administration of this high office. Ina few months after 
“ The failure of the French Directory, and from the ihis accession to the Presidency, in November 1801, he 
same cause, seems to have authorized a belief that the ‘addressed a circular to the Heads of Departments, the 
form of a plurality, however promising in theory, is im- ' members of his Cabinet, for the purpose of laying down 
practicable, with men constituted with the ordinary pas- | the rules which were to govern the official relations be- 
sions: while the tranquil and steady tenor of our single ,tween him and those Departments. He begins with re- 
Executive, during a course of twenty-two years of the! peating what was the practice, in this respect, of General 
most tempestuous times the history of the world has ever , Washington’s administration, of which he had himself been 
presented, gives a rational hope that this important pro- la member—that the severa! Heads of Departments re- 
blem is at length solved. Aided by the counsels of a!gularly transmitted to the President the communications 
cabinet of heads of Departments, originally four, but now |addressed to them in relation to the concerns of their. re- 
five, with whom the President consults, either singly or | spective offices, with the answers proposed by them to 
all together, he has the benefit of their wisdom and in-|be made, and received from him, in return, the signifi- 
formation, brings their views to one centre, and produces ; cation of his approbation, or else the suggestion of such 
an unity of action and direction in all the branches of the alterations as he might think necessary—and then pro- 
Government. The excellence of this construction of the ceeds: ¢ By this means, he was always in accurate pos- 
Executive power has already manifested itself here under |session of all facts and proceedings in every part of the 
very opposite circumstances. During the administration | Union, and to whatsoever Department they related; he 
of our first President, his cabinet of four members was ‘formed a central point for the different branches, pre- 
equally divided, by as marked an opposition of principle |served an unity” (this despotic unity again, sir!) ‘ of ob- 
as monarchism and republicanism could bring into con-|ject and action among them; exercised that participation 
flict. Had that Cabinet been a Directory, like positive |in the gestion of affairs which his office made incumbent 
and negative quantities in algebra, the opposing wills on him; and met himself the due responsibility,” (General 
would have balanced each other, and produced a state of | Washington and Mr. Jefferson too, it seems, were so 
absolute inaction. But the President heard with calm- {reckless and daring as to meet the responsibility of their 
ness the opinions and reasons of each, decided the course | offices,) ‘for whatever wasdone. During Mr. Adams’s 
to be pursued, and kept the Government steadily in it, |administration, his long and habitual absences from the 
unaffected by the agitation. The public knew well the | Seat of Government rendered this kind of communication 
dissensions in the Cabinet, but never had an uneasy |impracticable, removed him from any share in the trans- 
thought on their iccount; because they knew also they |action of affairs, and parcelled out the Government, in 
had a regulating power, which would keep the machine | fact, among four independent heads, drawing sometimes 
in a steady movement.” in opposite directions.” He then expresses his intention 
This passage, sir, requires no comment. It is evident jto adhere to the system, in this respect, of Washington, 
that Mr. Jefferson considered the power of the President jand adds—‘ my sole motives are those before expressed, 
to control and ‘decide the course to be pursued by jas governing the first administration in chalking out the 
each” of the Departments, as the fundamental principle | rules of their proceedings; adding to them only a sense 
of our Executive organization—that it only can secure | of the obligation imposed on me by the public will to meet 
the necessary ‘unity of action and direction in all the! personally the duties to which they have appointed me.” 
branches” of the Executive administration—and that, in| Here, sir, we have the interpretation of Washington 
short, it is the ‘regulating power which keeps the whole jand Jefferson, in the most authentic of all forms, (their 
machine in steady movement.” In a subsequent part ofl own practice, ) of the duties and powers of the Presiden- 
the same letter, he speaks of this power of decision in jtial office, creating in the Chief Magistrate himself a re- 
the President, as that which alike excludes internal dis- sponsibility ** for whatever is done” in.any of the Execu. 
sensions, and repels external intrigues.” tive Departments, and. giving-him, by consequence, a 
(Mr. Cray here enquired of Mr. Rives, if this letter | power to superintend, control, and shape the action of 
was written before or after Mr. Jefferson was President.] | those Departments. To these high constitutional models, 
Mr. Rrvzs answered that it was written in January, realizing the well-ordered unity and responsibility of a 
1811, in the philosophical retirement of Monticello, when (single Executive, the present Chief Magistrate has sought 
he had withdrawn from all the disturbing scenes of public ito conform his administration, rather than by indolence, 
life and, sa patriot and sage, employed his leisure in medi- | neglect, or shrinking from responsibility, to parcel oat 
tating the lessons of his long experience, and recording | the Government among five or six independent Heads of 
them forthe instruction of posterity. But, lest the honor- i Departments, thus converting it into a discordant and 
able Senator may suppose, Cas his question seems to im- | practically irresponsible directory. i 
ply, ) that the possession: of: power. -had -given ani undue | The honorable Senator from Kentucky has also taken 
bias to the mind of Mr. Jefferson,- (than whom there ne- ,exception to the President’s reference to. the clause of 
ver lived aman more thoroughly imbued with Jan innate |the constitution which declares ‘* the President shall take ` 
loye of liberty,) he shall speak for himself... Inthe letter l care that the laws be faithfully executed,” the Président 
from which I have already quoted, he uses the following having referred to it as giving him the:power to:superin. 
Janguage:. | ~~" ltend and direct the conduct and operations of: the Execu. 
ftam not conscious that my participations in Execu- [tive “Departments. The honorable Senator contends 
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that the true and sole operation of this clause is to em- 
power the President, when the laws are forcibly resist- 
ed, to overcome that resistance by force. He says that 
he bas made, and caused to be made, numerousresearch- 
es into.the contemporaneous constructions of the con- 
stitution, and that he can find nowhere any color for the 
President’s interpretation. Now, sir, | must be permit- 
ted to say that- the honorable Senator’s interpretation of 
this clause is far more latitudinarian than that of the Presi- 
dent, and ascribes to it an operation infinitely: more dan- 
gerous and extensive. The President, sir, has no power 
of himself, under the constitution, to execute the laws 
by force. This depends upon Congress, to whom the 
power is expressly given to ‘call forth the militia to exe- 
cute the laws,” &c. It is true, the President, by the 
constitution, is commander-in-chief of the army and na- 
vy, and of the militia, when called into actual service; 
but, as such, he is a mere instrument in the hands of 
Congress, by whom the objects and purposes for which 
he is to employ the forces under hiscommand must first 
be designated. 

‘The construction of the honorable Senator, then, is 
one of far more dangerous latitude than that of the Pre- 
sident. The clause in question, sir, can have no refer- 
ence to the execution of the laws by force, which is a 
matter exclusively under the control of Congress. It 
must refer to the faithful execution of the laws by other 
means—by the intervention of officers appointed for the 
purpose, whose fidelity in the discharge of their duties 
may be secured by the superintendence of the chief Ex- 
ecutive officer. The honorable Senator has said, thatin the 
various researches he has made, and caused to be made, 
he has found no trace of tnis construction. If he had 
taken the trouble to turn to the most obvious source of in- 
formation on the subject—the proceedings and debates 
of the first Congress on the organization of the Execu- 
tive Departments—he could not have failed to. see that 
this clause was appealed to in the sense, and for the pur- 
pose, which the President has done. I will not fatigue 
the Senate by multiplying citations from a portion of our 
legislative and constitutional history, which is, doubtless 
familiar to the minds of all, but will content myself with 
one or two brief extracts from a speech of Mr, Madison on 
that occasion, an authority for which I know the bono. 
rable Senator from Kentucky entertains, as all must, 
the highest respect. While discussing the question of 
the President’s. power of removal from office, he says. 
But. there is ‘another part of the constitution which in- 
clines, in. tiny judgment, to favor the construction I put 
upon it; the President is required to take care that the 
Jaws be faithfully executed. If the duty to see the laws 
faithfully executed be required at the hands of the Exe- 
cutive Magistrate, it wouid seem that it was generally 
intended he should have that species of power which is 
necessary to accomplish that end. Now, if the officer, 
when once appointed, is not to depend upon the Presi. 
dent for his ollicial cxisteace, but upon a distinct body, I 
confess I do not see how the President can take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed.” 

Again, inthe same speech: he says, “I conceive that 
the President is sutficiently accountable to the community; 
and if this power is. vested in him, it will be vested where 
its nature requires it should be vested; if any thing in its 
nature is executive, it must be that power which is em- 
ployed in superintending and seeing that the laws are 
faithfully executed; the laws cannot be executed but by 
officers appointed for that purpose; therefore, those who 
are over such officers naturally possess the executive 
power.” Itis obvious-then, that Mr. Madison viewed 
that clause in the light-in which it has been referred to 
by the President; that the faithful execution of the laws 
committed to him was to be effected by ‘officers ap- 

pointed.for that purpose,” and that fidelity inthe dis- 


charge of their duties was to be secured by a power of 
superintendence and control over them on the part of 
the Chief Magistrate, who was made responsible for their 
conduct, and specially charged with the duty of seeing 
that the laws be faithfully executed. 

Iwill now, Mr. President, advert to an argument of 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky, which, I confess, 
struck me with considerable surprise. In order to sus« 
tain his position that the constitution had not given the 
President a power of superintendence and control over 
the Executive Departments, he contended that, in cer- 
tain cases, the heads of those Departments were respon- 
sible to, and compellable to act by the courts of justice; 
and, in support of this principle, he relied on the deci- 
s'on of the Supreme Courtin the case of Marbury and 
Madison, an extract of which he read to the Senate. I 
was the more surprised, sir, at the doctrine and the au- 
thority coming from the honorable Senator from Kentucky, 
because he professes an adhesion to the creed of the 
republican party of that day; and yet it may be confi- 
dently affirmed that there never was a decision of that 
tribunal which gave more dissatisfaction to the republican 
party, than that did, and especially to the great chief and 
leader of the party, who has recorded, in various parts of 
his writings, the most earnest and energetic condemna- 
tion ofit. With all the deference I entertain for that ex- 
alted tribunal, I must say that the doctrines of Marbury 
and Madison appear to me utterly unsustainable, and 
such, L believe, would be the judgment of all parties at 
the present day. The Senate, sir, doubtless recollect 
the circumstances of the case. Mr. Adams, on the eve 
of quitting the Presidency, had appointed, with the con- 
currence of the Senate, numerous officers, and, among 
others, certain justices of the peace for this district. 
Their commissions had been signed by him, and the 
seal of State, perhaps, affixed to them; but they had not 
been delivered to the parties, when Mr. Jefferson came 
into office. Mr. Jefferson finding them still in the De- 
partment of State, when he succeeded to the Presidency, 
and considering the appointments either as improper in 
themselves, or improperly made, and that comissions, like 
deeds, were incomplete and revocable till delivery, de- 
termined to withhold them. The parties applied to the 
Supreme Court for a mandamus, directed to Mr. Madison, 
then Secretary of State, to compel the delivery of the 
commissions. The Court decided that, though they had 
no jurisdiction to grant a mandamus in the case, (it not 
being embraced among those cases of original jurisdic. 
tion committed to them,) yet that the parties had ac. 
quired, by the signing and sealing of the commissions, 
without delivery, an absolute and legal right to the 
offices in question, which might be enforced against an 
independent department of the Government by a judicial 
tribunal. 

1 must leave it to Mr. Jefferson, in his own strong lan. 
guage, and with a reasoning which appears to me irresis- 
uble, to show the fundamental and dangerous errors of 
this decision, now relied on by the honorable Senator 
from Kentucky. In a letter addressed to Mr. Hay, at- 
torney of the United States for the District of Virginia, 
during the progress of Burr’s trial, at Richmond, he 
writes thus: 

“I observe that the case of Marbury vs. Madison has 
been cited, and £ think it material to stop at the thresh- 
hold the citing that case as authority, and to have it de- 
nied to be law. 1. Because the judges, in the outset, 
disclaimed all cognizance of the case; although they then 
went on to say what would have been their opinion had 
they had cognizance of it. This, then, was confessedly 
an extra-judicial opinion, and, as such, of no authority. 
2. Because, had it been judicially pronounced, it would 
have been against law; for, to a commission, a deed, a 
bond, delivery is essential to give validity. Until, there- 
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fore, the commission is delivered out of the hands of. the 
Executive and his agents, it is nothis deed. He may 
withhold or cancel it at pleasure, ashe might his private 
deed in the same situation. ‘The constitution intended 
that the three great branches of the Government should 
be co-ordinate, and independent of each other. As to 
acts, therefore, which are to be done by either, it has 
given no control to another branch. 

“ The Executive and Senate act on the construction that 
until delivery from the Executive Department, a commis- 
sion is in their possession and within their rightful power; 
and in cases of commissions not revocable at will, where, 
after the Senate’s approbation, and the President’s sign- 
ing and sealing, new information of the unfitness of the 
person has come to hand before the delivery of the com- 
mission, new nominations have been made and approved, 
and new commissions have issued. 

“On this construction, I have hitherto acted; on this 
I shall ever act, and maintain it with the powers of the 
Government against any control which may be attempted 
by the judges in subversion of the independence of the 
Executive and Senate within their peculiar department.” 

This answer of Mr. Jefferson, sir, to the Supreme 
Court, appears to me to be conclusive and irrefragable. 
It shows that the doctrine of Marbury vs. Madison was 
wrong, not merely with regard to the merits of the par- 
ticular case, but dangerously wrong in another aspect, in 
asserting a claim of the judiciary (which is now reiterated 
by the honorable Senator from Kentucky) to control an 
independent branch of the Government in matters confi- 
ded by the constitution to its separate and responsible 
action. As this last aspect of the decision involves a 
question of the gravest import—one affecting that funda- 
mental principle, not merely of our constitution, but of 
free government in general, which prescribes the separa- 
tion and mutual independence of the three great depart- 
ments, Legislative, Executive, and Judicial—a question 
too, in regard to which the imputed opinions of the 
present Chief Magistrate have been freely commented 
upon in the course of this discussion, I beg permission of 
the Senate, while I have the writings of Mr. Jefferson in 
my hand, to read what was uttered by this great Republi- 
can Oracle on this important subject. Ina letter address- 
ed by him, in 1819, to Judge Roane, himself one of the 
most profound constitutional jurists of our country, he 
expressed himself thus:—** My construction of the con- 
stitution is very different from that you quote. It is, that 
each department is truly independent of the others, and 
hasan equal right to decide for itself what is the meaning 
of the constitution in the cases submitted to its action; and 
especially where it is to act ultimately and without appeal. 
i will explain myself by examples which, having occurred 
while lL was in office, are better known to me, and the 
principles which governed them, A Legislature had 
passed the sedition law. The federal courts had subject- 
ed certain individuals to its penalties, of fine and impri- 
sonment. On coming into office, I released the individu- 
als by the power of pardon, committed to Executive 
discretion, which could never be more properly exercised 
than where citizens were suffering without the authority of 
law; or; which was equivalent, under a law unauthorized 
by. the: constitution, and therefore null. In the case of 
Marbury and. Madison, the federal judges declared that 
commissions: signed and sealed by the President, were 
valid, although not-delivered. Ideem delivery essential 
to complete a deed, which, as-long as it remains in the 
hands of the party, is as yet-no deed; it is in posse only, 
but not in esse, and 1 withheld ‘delivery. of the commis- 
sions.” (Yes, sir, I, the President, not. the Secretary, 
withheld the commissions.) - ¢*'Phey cannot issuè a man- 
damus to the President or Legislature, or to any of their 
officers—(the constitution controlling the common law. in 
this particularly.) When the British treaty of 1807, 


some; but l have never doubted its soundness. 
cases of two persons, antenati, under exactly similar cir- 
cumstances, the federal court had determined that one of 
them (Duane) was not a citizen; the House of Represen- 
tatives, nevertheless, determined that the other, (Smith, 


seat in their body. 
a federalist, and these decisions were during the federal 
ascendency. These are examples of my position, that 
each of the three departments has equally the right to 
decide for itself what is its duty under the constitution, 


arrived, without any provision against impressment of 
our seamen, I determined not to ratify it. The Senate 
thought I should ask their advice. Y thought that would 
be a mockery of them, when I was predetermined against 
following it, should they advice its ratification. The con- 
stitution had made thei advice necessary to confirm a 
treaty, but not to reject it. ‘This has been blamed by 
In the 


of South Carolina,) was a citizen, and admitted him to a 
Duane was a republican, and Smith 


without any regard to what the others may have decided 
for themselves under a similar question.” 
Without entering at this time, sir, into any discussion 


of those important principles, I will only say, that if the 


present Chief Magistrate has sinned against the constitu- 
tion by any doctrines which he has advanced, or is sup- 
posed to entertain, on this subject, he has sinned in com- 
pany with the great apostle of American liberty and of 
the rights of man. 

To sum up, then, ina few words, the results of what 
has been said, I think it has been shown that, according 
to the true theory of the constitution, the President of 
the United States, in whom the ‘executive power is 
vested,” is made responsible for the conduct and proceed- 
ings of all the Executive Departments—that, as a neces- 
sary consequence of that responsibility, he has a constitu- 
tional right to inspect, superintend, and control, the oper. 
ations of those Departments—and that at the very organ- 
ization of the Government, immediately succeeding the 
adoption of the constitution, the correctness of. these 
principles was acknowledged in the most formal manner, 
and after the fullest discussion, by an explicit recognition 
of the power of the President to remove from office any 
of the. functionaries of the Executive Departments—a 
power which has never since been questioned. 

But, to avoid the application of these principles to the 
subject under consideration, the extraordinary novelty 
has been advanced that the Secretary of the Treasury is 
not an executive officer. How then has it happened, 
Mr. President, that, from the origin of the Government to 
the present day, he has been associated with the Heads of 
the other Departments in the Cabinet of the President? 
By what title could the President of the United States 
require of him, as we know has been often done, ‘his 
opinion in writing upon subjects relating to the duties of 
his office,” which the constitution authorizes him to do 
only ‘of the principal officer in each of the Executive 
Departments?” Do gentlemen expect us to forget the 
most familiar facts which havé been. passing under our 
eyes, for nearly halfa century, in order: to ‘sustain: their 
wovel theories? On what, then, sir, is this new doctrine 
founded, that the Secretary of the Treasury is not an 
executive officer? Is it thatin the mere title of the act 
for the establishment of the Treasury Department, it 
does not happen to be styled an Executive Department? 
The acts for the establishment of the other Departments 
are styled, it seems, in the title, (forming no part of the 
law itself} ‘fan act to establish an Executive Department, 
to be denominated the Department of War,” and so like- 
wise of the State and. Navy Departments, while. the act 
for the establishment of the Treasury, is simply styled.in 
its title ‘fan act to establish the Treasury: Department.” 

Now, sir, if this difference in the tithe was ‘not: the 
result of mere accident, as T am inclined-to:think it was, 
for I find that the title was the same-as-of- the other acts, . 
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in all the preliminary and intermediate proceedings, down 
to the very passage of the act, (after which, according to 
the parliamentary custom, a formal entry is made on the) 
journal to this effect: ‘Ordered that the tille of the act”; 
be so and sos) if, sir, I say, this difference was not merely; 
accidental, it is sufficiently explained by the different 
organization of the Treasury Department, compared with 
the other Departments. The organization of the other! 
Departments is simple and homogeneous, consisting, in! 
each, of one principal officer, the head of the Depart-| 
ment, and of clerks employed under him, to perform, as 
he shall direct and arrange it, the business of the Depart-| 
ment. But, on the other hand, the organization of the 
Treasury Department is complex and diversified. It 
consists not only of one principal officer, the head of the 
Department and his clerks, but of various other officers, 
ofahigh and important grade, whose respective func- 
tions are classified and arranged by the law itself—such 
as the Comptroller, the Auditor, the Register, the Trea- 


| 


the law, from the adoption of the constitution to the pre- 
sentday. As little, sir, can the omission’to denominate him 
an executive officer, in the mere title of the act establish. 
ing the department of which he forms a part, have that 
effect, (explained too, as that omission is by the circum- 
stances to which I have adverted,) if the functions as. 
signed to him by the act itself be, as I think all must 
admit them to be, executive in their nature. But there 
is still another criterion, if another were necessary, for 
ascertaining the character of his office. I mean its ten.. 
ure. The Secretary of the Treasury holds his office by 
precisely the same tenure as every other head of a Depart- 
ment. [eis removable by the President, precisely in the 
same way as other Secretaries are; and that removability 
is declared in the act creating the Treasury Department, 
in identically the same termsand manner that the remova- 
bility of the other Secretaries is declared in the acts con- 
stituting their respective departments. By reference to 
the debates of Congress in ’89, on the power of removal 


surer. The functions of some of these officers, of alte) by the President, it will be seen that the removability of 
Comptroller and of the Auditor for example, seem to! public officers by the President was considered as ‘de- 
partake somewhat of the judicial character; and it will be} pending solely on the circumstance of their being Execu- 
seen in the debates on the organization of the Treasury! tive officers or otherwise. All Executive officers were 
Department that this idea was suggested in relation to the| regarded as mere assistants and substitutes of the Presi- 
Comptroller particularly, by Mr. Madison, who, for that! dent, in the exercise of that Executive power which the 
reason, proposed to modify differently the tenure of his; constitution had vested wholly in him, and, as such, ought 
office. The same idea, we have seen it stated in the} to be, and were, removable by him at pleasure. The act 
newspapers, in regard to the character of the Auditor’s| establishing the Treasury Department, therefore, in ex- 
functions, has receutly furnished, in my own State, the; pressly recognising, as it does, the removability of the 
ground of an able and ingenious argument against the| Secretary of the Treasury, by the President, virtually 
constitutionality of a particular act of Congress. In the| declares him to be an executive officer. 
organization of the Treasury Department then, embracing} The power of removal, existing alike in regard to the 
officers of this description, whose functions appeared to| Secretary of the Treasury and the other heads of depart- 
partake, in a considerable degree, of the judicial charac-/ ments, may be rightfully exercised for reasons so various 
ter, doubts might have arisen as to the propriety of| that it is impossible to reduce them to any general classifi- 
denominating the whole Department an Executive De-j¢ation. The President, who possesses the power, is to 
partment; though certainly, in regard to the head of thej judge, in the first instance at least, of the reasons for its 
Department himself, his functions are obviously and ex- exercise. In the debate of ’89, so frequently appealed 
clusively executive. to on this subject, Mr. Madison said: “Jf a headof a De- 
What, sir, are those functions as prescribed by the act; partment shall not conform to the judgment of the Presi- 
for the establishment of the ‘Treasury Department? To) dent, in doing the Executive duties of his office, he may 
report and prepare plans for the improvement and man-| be displaced.” The honorable Senator from New Jersey, 
agement of the revenue, &c.; to prepare and report esti-| [Mr. Sournanp] who spoke a few days ago, cited the 
mates of the public expenditure, &c.; to superintend thel opinion expressed by Mr. Madison in the same debate, 
collection of the revenue; to decide on the forms of keep-| that the President might be impeached for a wanton re~ 
ing and stating accounts, &c.; and to grant warrants for} moval of a public officer. Sir, I do not doubt it; but I 
money to be issued from the Treasury, in pursuance of}beg leave to remind, the honorable Senator of a correla- 


appropriations by law; and to execute services relative to 
the sales of public lands, &c. AH these functions, 1 think, 
sir, must be allowed to be Executive. The only other 
duty prescribed by the act is to make report and give in- 
formation to either branch of the Legislature, &c. re-! 
specting all matters referred to him by them, or which 
shall appertain to his office, &c. It is this circumstance, 
it seems, of reporting to Congress which is considered as 


tive opinion delivered by Mr. Madison on the same occa- 
sion—that the President might be properly impeached 
also for neglecting to remove a public officer, when the 
public interest demanded it. And this, sir, suggests the 
true mode of testing the question which has been 
raised of the President's constitutional power to remove 
the late Secretary of the Treasury, for his refusal (in the 
language of Mr. Madison, just cited) “to conform to the 


divesting the Secretary of the ‘Treasury of the character} judgment of the President” on the subject of the public 
of an Executive officer. But, sir, does not the President; deposites. Let us reverse the case, which actually oc- 
himself, the chicf Executive officer, report to Congress? | curred, and suppose that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
is he not required by the constitution to ‘give, from time | instead of the President, had desired a transfer of the public 
to time, to Congress, information of the state of the Union, | deposites—that he did so without any sufficient reason, and 
and to recommend. to then such measures as he shall| was about to commit them to banks of questionable sol- 


judge necessary and expedient; in other words, to report 
to. Congress both facts and opinions, just as the Secretary 
of the Treasury does? Do not the other heads of De- 
partments, also, report, whenever required, to Congress?| 
Are not resolutions adopted almost every day in the one 
house or the other, directing them to report on some 
matter or other? 

The circumstance of reporting to Congress, then, sure- 
ly, cannot divest the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
character of an Executive officers which character he has! 
borne in the practice of the Government, and in the un- 
derstanding of the community, as well as in the view of 


vency or of notorious insolvency. If the President, en- 
tertaining a different opinion of the expediency and pro- 


| priety, had stood by, and renouncing the salutary control 


which the constitution had placed in his hands by the 
power of removal, had permitted his Secretary quietly to 
consummate his purpose, on the ground that the Presi- 
dent had no right to interfere with a discretionary power 
entrusted by Congress to a head of a Department, what 
then would have been said? We should have heard, sir, 
denunciations not less loud and vehement than those which 
have been uttered on the present occasion, thundering 
against him, but. upon a different principle, We should 
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then have been told, sir, that the President had been 
récreant to his high trust; that he had been armed with 
the power of removal expressly to protect the public 
interests from the faithlessness or incapacity of public offi- 
cers,-and that, in failing to exercise it, he had weakly and 
wickedly betrayed-his duty to the constitution and to the 

country. é p 
Having thus reviewed, Mr. President, the doctrines, to 
me, I must say novel doctrines, of constitutional law which 
have beén advanced by the honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Cray, ]. will detain the Senate but with a few 
words more, The honorable Senator told us, with a decp 
and mournful pathos, that we are in the midst of a revo- 
lution. Tagree with him, sir; we are in the midst of a 
revolution—a happy and auspicious revolution, like the 
. civibrevolution ‘of 1800,” which, according to Mr. Jef- 
ferson; was ‘as real a revolution in the principles, as 
that of 276 was in the form, of our Government.” A like 
salutary revolution ‘in the principles of the Govern- 
ment,” we have seen accomplished during the last five 
years of its.administration. In that time, sir, we have 
seen the Government brought back to. its republican 
tack,” from the deviations of latitudinous power into which 
it had fatally fallen, We have seen an unconstitutional and 
corrupting system of internal improvements, under the 
patronage of the federal authority, arrested, and those 
‘great local interests remitted to their natural and safe 
guardians, the Governments of the States. We have seen 
the bank, the ¢* first-born” of federal usurpations, foiled 
in its efforts to perpetuate its existence, and to confirm its 
triumph over the sanctity of the constitution. We have 
seen, finally, the American System of the honorable Sena- 
tor himself; a system which we of the South have felt to 
=. be one, not of protection, but oppression; we have seen 
» that, too, partially overthrown and abandoned. Here, 
» “indeed, is a happy and glorious revolution for those who 
~~ have cherished the cardinal principles of limited constitu- 
tional construction, of freedom of industry, of equality 
of public burdens. And for these great results, we are 
indebted to the firmness, the vigor, the patriotism, of the 
individual who now presides over the administration of 
the Government, sustained by the virtuous confidence of 

a free peoples 
We have, sir, the authentic and positive declaration of 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky himsclf, made on 
this floor during the last session, that it was owing to the 
known and determined opposition of the Chief Magistrate 
to the protective system, sustained, as it was forescen he 
would be, by an increased popular support in the present 
_ Congress, that the honorable Senator consented to yield 
what he didof that system in the compromise of last 
winter... "he other great reforms of national policy 
have been accomplished bythe direct agency of that 
higher power which the constitution has placed in the 
hands of the President, as a shield, among other purposes, 
for the protection of the just rights of the States, and 
which he bas faithfully and firmly wielded for that object. 
Used, sir, as that power has been, I cannot sympathize in 
the sentiments of indignant reprobation with which. its 
exercise has been denounced by the honorable: Senator 
from Kentucky. It is a power, sir, which has been exert- 
` ed in the “best constitutional times of England, and of 
our own country. In Englaud, William the Third, a ve- 
neration of whose memory is pronounced by a late writer 
on the constitutional history of England, to be the true 
test of English whiggism, exercised itan exercise render- 
ed necessary, and justified, we are told by one of the 
historians of the times, by the existence of a strong 
party in the House of Lords, who entertained deep de- 
signs.” Our own Madison, sir, than whom there never 
lived'a man more virtions, more conscientious, more 
seripulous in the use of power, nor yet one firmer in the 
discharge of daty, dil sot hesitate to exercise it, The 
: Vou, X. —19 


limited opportunities of research I have had, have dis- 
closed no less than half a dozen instances in which he 
resorted to the veto; four of those during the first term 
of his Presidency—and one of them, (the veto of the 
“Bonus bill for Internal Improvement,”’) the very last 
act of his public life; thus rendering an appropriate and 
impressive homage to the constitution, on retiring from 
its highest trust. I cannot see, then, inthe use of the 
veto by the present Chief Magistrate, any cause of alarm 
for the liberties of the country. 

I confess, sir, I consider those liberties far more se- 
riously threatened by the unconstitutional institution, 
with whose grasping ambition we are now struggling. If, 
sir, it shall triumph in this vital struggle, then, indeed, a 
fatal revolution will have been accomplished. The time 
will have arrived, which was foretold by the great repub- 
lican statesman, [Mr. Jevyersoy,] whose prophetic and 
instructive warnings were read to us by the Senator from 
Missouri, when a moneyed power, self-constituted and 
irresponsible, will have superseded the delegated and 
responsible Government of the people in its action. Gen- 
tlemen, in the course of this debate, have declaimed much 
on the dangerous influence of money. But the only 
money whose influence they seem to regard as dangerous, 
is the money of the people—money raised and appropri- 
ated by the representatives of the people—disbursed by 
responsible oflicers—locked up by the “strong bolts and 
bars of the law,” from corrupt use! But they seem to be 
wholly insensible to the danger of money in the hands of 
a great corporation, wielding an immense capital at 
will, without control, without responsibility. 

Let Congress, sir, abstain from unconstitutional appro- 
pviations, let the public expenditure be restrained to the 
simple and economical wants of republican Government; 
let the accountability of public disbursements be enforced; 
and we shall have but little danger to apprehend from 
the money of the people. But, sir, we shall by those 
means have provided buta poor security againt the dan- 
ger of money, if, at the same time, we invite its concen- 
tration in the hands of an organized association, and give 
it thus artificial faculties of united action and accumulated 
power, 

i A profound thinker, sir, with whom I have had the 
good fortune to serve in the public councils, but who is 
now in private life, and to whom it affords me sincere 
gratification to bave this opportunity of paying the tribute 
of a cordial and respectful remembrance, [Mr. S. C. 
ALLEN, of Massachusetts, ] has beautifully and philosophi- 
cally said, that ‘associated wealth is the dynasty of mo- 
dern States.” Sir, it is so. This modern dynasty is 
now sceking to establish its sway over us in the worst 
of all forms—that of a great legal corporation, ramified 
and extended through the Union, directed by irresponsi- 
ble authority, controlling the fortunes and the hopes of `, 
individuals and communities, influencing the public press, 
dictating to the organs of the public: will. Oe Se 

I may be permitted, Mr. President, to.recall to the te- 
collagtion of the Senate the solemn language of ‘a great 
patriot and statesman of another country, on an occasion 
not unlike the present. It was on the memorable im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings, sir, that Edmund Burke, 
with the profound sagacity which belonged to his genius, 
held the following impressive language to the highest ju- 
dicial and legislative body of his country: = 

** To-day, the Commons of Great Britain prosecute the 
delinquents of India. To-morrow, the delinquents. of 
India: may be the Commons of Great Britain. We. all 
know and feel the force of money, and we now call upen. 
you for justice inthis cause of money. We call- upon: 
you for the preservation of our manners—of our virtues. 
We call upon you for our national character. We’ call 
upon you for our liberties.” cSt p 

Sir, an American Senator, spphring to: his own times 
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and country the solemn appeal of the British patriot, 
might well say: To-day the Congress of the United States 
sitsin judgment on the monopolists of the bank. To- 
morrow the monopolists of the bank may be the Con- 
gress of the United States. All history hath taught us 
the dangerous power of moneyed corporations, and we 
now see and feel that power exerted in the most dan- 
gerous of all forms, in assailing the purity of our repub- 
ican manners, undermining the stability of our institu- 
tions, and awing the deliberations of our public councils. 
Sir, the American people—yes, sir, the people—when 
their true voice shall be heard, call upon us for justice in 
this great cause of money, violating and trampling upon 
the guaranties of freedom. They call upon us for the 
preservation of the public morals, exposed to a new and 
daring corruption. They call upon us for the vindica- 
tion of our national character from the scandal of practi- 
ces before. unknown in our history. ‘They call upon us 
for the rescue of their liberties from the grasp of a sel- 
fish and unrelenting moneyed despotism. They call upon 
us, sir, for the performance of these high duties, and wor- 
thily, I trust, will the call be answered by the firmness, 
the constancy, and the patriotism of their representatives. 


Monpar, Janvary 20. 


Mr. WEBSTER rose to give notice that circumstances 
existed which would prevent his moving to go into the 
consideration of Executive business to, day. He would, 
however, make a motion to that effect to, morrow. While 
up, he would take that opportunity to correct an un- 
founded statement, which had appeared in a morning 
paper of this city, respecting business said to be pending 
before the Senate—a statement, he said, unfounded both 
in law and in fact. The Government Directors of the 
Bank of the United States, he said, were still in office, 
and would hold over their appointments until new ones 
were made. 

Mr. W. then reported, from the Committee on Finance, 
the bill, from the House of Representatives, making 
appropriations for the naval service for the year 1834, 
without amendment. 


PUBLIC DISTRESS. 


Mr. WEBSTER presented to the Senate a-series of|preciation of property, is the inevit 


resolutions, adopted at a numerous meeting of the citi- 
zens of Boston, without distinction of party, held at Fa- 
neuil Hall, to consider the state of the currency and 
finances: of the country. 

The resolutions having been read— 

Mr. WEBSTER said he wished to bear unequivocal 
and decided testimony to the respectability, intelligence, 
and disinterestedness, of the long list of gentlemen at 
whose instance this meeting was assembled. The meeting, 
said Mr. W. was connected with no party purpose what- 
ever. Ithad an object more sober, more cogent, more 
interesting to the whole community, than mere party 
questions. The Senate will perceive, in the tone of these 
resolutions, no intention to exaggerate or inflame; nedis- 
position to-get up excitement or to spread alarm. I hope 
the. restrained and: serious manner, the moderation of 
temper, and the exemplary candor, of these resolutions, 
in. connexion with the plain truths which they contain, 
will give them just weight with the Senate. I assure you, 
sir, the members composing this meeting were neither 
capitalists, nor speculators, nor alarmists. They are mer- 
chants, traders, mechanics, artisans, and others engaged in 
the active business of life. They are of the muscular portion 
of society; and they desire to lay before Congress an evil, 
which they feel to press sorely on their occupations, their 
earnings, their labor, and: their property; and to express 
their conscientious conviction of the causes of that evil, 
Vf intelligence, if pure intention, if déep and wide spread 


connexion with business, in its various branches, if 
thorough practical knowledgeand experience—if insep- 
arable union between their own prosperity and the pros- 
perity of the whole country, authorize men to speak, and 
give them a right to be heard, the sentiments of this 
meeting ought to make an impression. For óne, sir, F 
entirely concur in all their opinions, I adopt their first 
fourteen resolutions, without alteration or qualification, 
as setting forth truly the present state of things, stating 
truly its causes, and pointing to the.true remedy. 

Mr. President, [said Mr. W.] now that I am speaking, 
I will use the opportunity to say a few words, which I 
intended to say, in the course of the morning, on the com- 
ing up of the resolution which now lies on the table; but 
which are as applicable to this occasion as to that. 

An opportunity may, perhaps, be hereafter afforded 
me, of discussing the reasons given by the Secretary, for 
the very important measure, adopted by him, in removing 
the deposites. But, as I'know not how near that time may 
be, I desire, in the mean while, to make my opinions 
known, without reserye, on the present state of the coun- 
try. Without intending to discuss any thing at present, 
I feel it my duty, nevertheless, to let my sentiments 
and my convictions be understood. In the first place, 
then, sir, I agree with those who think that there is a 
severe pressure in the money market, and very serious 
embarrassment felt in all branches of the national industry. 
I think this is not local, but general; general, at least, 
over every part of the country, where the cause has 
yet begun to operate, and sure to become, not only gen- 
eral, but universal, as the operation of the cause shall 
spread. If evidence were wanted, in addition to all that is 
told us by those who know, the high rate of interest, now 
at 12 per cent or higher, where it was hardly 6, last 
September—the depression of all stocks, some ten, some 
twenty, some thirty per cent—and the low prices of com- 
modities, are proofs abundantly sufficient, to shew the 
existence of the pressure. But, sir, labor—that most 
extensive of all interests—American manual labor—feels, 
or will feel, the shock more sensibly, far more sensibly, 
than capital or property of any kind. Public works have 
stopped, or must stop; great private undertakings, en- 
ploying many hands, have ceased, and others must cease, 
A great lowering of the rates of wages, as well as a de- 
able consequence of 
causes now in full operation. Serious embarrassments 
in all branches of business do certainly exist. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that there is, undoubtedly, 
a very severe pressure on the community, which Con- 
gress ought to relieve if it can; and that this pressure is 
not an instance of the ordinary re-action, or the ebbing 
and flowing of commercial affairs; but is an extraordinary 
case, produced by an extraordinary cause. 

In the next place, sir, I agree entirely with the 11th 
Boston resolution, as to the causes of this embarrassment. 
We were ina state of high prosperity, commercial and 
agricultural. Every ‘branch of business pushed far, and 
the credit, as well as the capital of the country, em- 
ployed to near its utmost limits. In this state of things, 
some degree of overtrading doubtless took place, which, 
however, if nothing else had occurred; would have been 
seasonably corrected by the ordinary and necessary opera- 
tion of things. But, on this palmy state of things, the 
late measure of the Secretary fell, and has acted on it 
with powerful and lamentable effect. And J think, sir, 
that such a cause is entirely adequate to produce the 
effect; that it is wholly natural; and that it ought to have 
been foreseen that it would produce exactly such conse- 
quences. Those must have looked at the surface of things 
only, as it seems to me, who thought otherwise, and who 
expected that such an operation could be gone through 
with, without producing a very serious shock. 

The Treasury, in a very short time, has withdrawn 
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from the bank 8,000,009 dollars, within a fraction. This 
call, of course, the bank has been obliged to provide for, 
and could not provide for without more or less inconveni- 
ence to the public. -The mere withdrawing of so large 
a sum from hands actually holding and using it, and the 
transferring of it, through the bank collecting, and 
through another. bank loaning it, if it can loan it, into 
other hands, is, itself, an operation, which, if conducted 
suddenly, must produce considerable inconvenience. And 
this is all that the Secretary seems to have anticipated. 
But this is not the one-hundredth part of the whole evil. 
‘The great evil arises from the new attitude in which the 
Government places itself towards the bank. Every 
thing is now in a false position. The Government, the Bank 
of the United States, the State banks, are all out of place. 
They are deranged, and separated, and jostling against 
each other. Instead of amity, reliance, and mutual suc- 
cor, relations of jealousy, of distrust, of hostility even, are 
springing up between these parties. All act on the de- 
-fensive,—each looks out for itself;—and the public in- 
terest is crushed between the upper and the nether 
millstone. All this should have been foreseen. It is idle 
to say that these evils might:-have been prevented by the 
bank, if it had exerted itself to prevent them. That is 
mere matter of opinion; it may be true, and it may not; 
but it was the business of those who proposed the re- 
moval of the deposites, to ask themselves how it was 
probable the bank would act, when they should attack it, 
assail its credit, and allege the violation by it of its 
charter; and. thus compel it to take an attitude, at least, 
of stern defence. The community have certainly a right 
to hold. those answerable, who have unnecessarily got 
into this quarrel with the bank, and thereby occasioned 
the evil, let the conduct of the bank, in the course of the 
controversy, be what.it may. 

In my opinion, sir, the great source of the evil is the 
shock which the measure has given to confidence in the 
commercial world. The credit of the whole system of 
the currency of the country seems shaken. ‘The State 
banks have lost credit, and lost confidence. They have 
suffered vastly more than the Bank of the United States 
itself, at which the blow was aimed. 

‘the derangement of internal exchanges is one of the 
most disastrous consequences of the measure. By the 
origin of its charter, by its unquestioned solidity, by the 
fact that it was at home every where, and in perfect credit 
every where, the Bank of the United States accomplished 
| the internal exchanges of the country with vast facility, 
and at an unprecedented cheap rate. The State banks 
can never perform this equally well; for the reason given 
in the Boston. resolutions, they cannot act with the same 
concert, the’ same identity of purpose. Look at the 
prices current, and see the change in the value of the 
notes of distant banksin the great cities, Look at the 
depression of the stocks of the State banks, deposite 
banks and all. Look at what must happen the moment 


up, or to meet any other crisis, shall cease to buy domestic 
hills, especially in the Southern, Southwestern, and 
Western markets. Can any man doubt what would be 
the state of exchange when that takes place? or-can any 
one doubt its necessary effect on the price of produce? 
The bank has ‘purchased bills to the amount of sixty mìl- 
z- hons a year, as -appears:by documents heretofore laid 
-` before the Senate.” A great portion of these, no doubt, 
was purchased in the South: and West, against shipments 
of the great staples of those quarters: of the country. 
Such is the course of trade. The producé of the South: 
west and the South is shipped to.the North and the East; 
for sale, and those who ship it draw bills on those to 
whom it is shipped; and these bills are bought and. dis- 
counted, or cashed by the bank. 
When the bank shall cease to buy, as it must cease, 


the Bank of the United States, in its process of winding; 


consequences cannot but be felt, much severer even than 
those now experienced. This is inevitable. But, sir, I 
go further into particular statements. My opinion, I 
repeat, is, that the present distress is immediately occa- 
sioned, beyond all doubt, by the removal of the deposites; 
and that just such consequences might have been, and 
ought to have been foreseen from that measure, as we do 
now perceive and feel around us. 

Sir, Ido not believe, nevertheless, that these conse- 
quences were foreseen. With such foresight, the depo- 
sites, I think, would not have been touched. The measure 
has operated more deeply and more widely than was ex- 
pected. We all may find proof of this, in the conversa- 
tion of every hour. No one, who seeks to acquaint him- 
self with the opinions of men, in and out of Congress, 
can doubt that, if the act were now to be done, it would 
receive very little encouragement or support. Being of 
opinion that the removal of the deposites has produced. 
the pressure, as its immediate effect, not so much by 
withdrawing a large sum of money from circulation, as by 
alarming the confidence of the community, by breaking 
in on the well-adjusted relations of the Government and 
the bank, I agree again, with the Boston resolutions, that 
the natural remedy is a restoration of the relation in 
which the bank has heretofore stood to Government. I 
agree, sir, that this question ought to be settled, and to 
be settled soon. And yet, if it be decided that the 
present state of things shall exist—if it be the determina- 
tion of Congress to do nothing in order to put an end to 
the unnatural, distrustful, half belligerant, present condi- 
tion of the Government and the bank, I do not look for 
any great relicf to the community, or any early quieting 
of the public agitation. On the contrary, I expect in- 
creased difficulty, and increased disquiet. The public 
Moneys are now out of the Bank of the United States. 
There is no law regulating their custody, or fixing their 
place. They are at the disposal of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to be kept where he pleases, as he pleases, and 
the places of their custody to be changed as often as he 
pleases. Now, sir, Ido not think this is a state of things 
in which the country is likely to acquiesce. : 

Mr. President, the restoration of the deposites is a 
question distinct and by itself. It does not necessarily 
involve any other question. It stands clear of all contro- 
versy and all opinion about re-chartering the bank, or 
creating any new bank. But I wish, nevertheless, sir, 
to say a few words of a bearing somewhat beyond that 
question. Being of opinion that the country is not likely 
to be satisfied with the present state of things, I have 
looked earnestly for the suggestion of some prospective 
measure-—some system to be adopted as the future policy 
of the country. “Where are the public moneys hereafter 
tobe kept? In what currency is the revenue hereafter 
to be collected? Whatis to take the place of the bank in 
our general system? How are we to preserve an uniform 
currency, a uniform. measure of the yalue’of property. 
and the value of labor, a uniform. medium of exchange 
and of payments? “How are we to exercise that salutary 
control over the national currency which it was the 
unquestionable purpose of the constitution to devulve on 
Congress? These, sir, appear to me to be the momen- 
tous questions before us, and which we cannot long keep 
outof view. In these questions, every man in the commu- 
nity, who either has a dollar, or expects to earn one, has 
a direct interest. Now, sir, 1 have heard but four sugges- 
tions or opinions, as. to what-may hereafter be expect- 
ed or attempted. : ; ; 

The first is, that things will remain as they are—the - 
bank be suffered to expire, no new bank created, and 
the whole subject left under the control of the Executive 
Department. I have already said, that I do, not ‘believe 
the country will ever acquiesce in this, 2.008% 

The second suggestion is that which was. made by. the 
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1 observe, sir, that a proposition 
has been submitted for consideration, by a very intelligent 
gentleman, in the legislature of Massachusctts, recom- 
mending the establishment of a new bank, with the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

‘*1. The capital stock to be fifty millions of dollars. 

2. The stockholders of the present United States Bank 
to. be permitted to subscribe an amount equal to the 
stock they now hold. 

3. The United States to be stockholders to the same 
extent they now are, and to appoint the same number of 
directors. 

4. The subscription to the remaining fiftcen millions 
to be distributed to the several States in proportion to 
federal numbers, or in some other just and equal ratio; 
the instalments payable either in cash or in funded stock 
of the State, bearing interest at five per cent. 

5. No branch of the bank to be established in any 
State, unless by permission of its legislature. 

6. ‘Lhe branches of the bank established in the several 
States, to be liable to taxation by those States respectively, 
in the same manner, and to the same extent only with their 
own banks. 


ence. We cannot, however, create another bank before 
March, 1836. This is one reason for preferring a contin- 
uance of the present. And, treating the subject us a 
practical question, and looking to the state of opinion and 
to the probability of success in either attempt, I am in- 
clined to the opinion that the true course of policy is to ae 
propose a re-charter of the present bank, with modifica- 
tions. Asto what these modifications should be, I would 
now only observe, that while it may well be inferred, from 
my known sentiments, that 1 should not myself deem any 
alterations in the charter, beyond those proposed by the 
bill of 1832, highly essential; yet it is a case, in which, I 
am aware, nothing can be effected for the good of the coun- 
try, without making some approaches to unity of opinion. 
I think, therefore, that, in the hope of accomplishing an 
object of so much importance, hberal concessions should 
be made. I lay out of the case all consideration of any 
especial claim, or any legal right of the present stock- 
holders, to a renewal of their charter. No such right can 
be pretended, doubtless none such is pretended. The 
stockholders must stand like other individuals, and their 


7. Such States as may become subscribers to the stock, 
to have the right of appointing a certain number, not ex- 
ceeding one-third, of the directors in the branch of their 
own State. 

8. Stock not subscribed. for under the foregoing pro- 
visions, to. be open to subscription by individual citizens.” 

“A project, not altogether dissimilar, has been started 
in the legislature of Pennsylvania, These proceedings 
show, at least, a conviction of the necessity of some bank, 
created by Congress. Mr. President, on this subject f 
have no doubt whatever. [think a national bank pro- 
per and necessary. J believe it to be the only practicable 
remedy for the evils we feel, aud the only effectual secu- 
rity against the greater evils which we fear. Not, sir, that 
there is any magic in the name of a bank; nor that a na- 
tional bank works by any miracle, or mystery. But, look- 
ing to the state of things actually existing around us—look-| 
ing to the great numberof State banks already existing, not 
less than three: hundred and fifty, or four hundred—look- 
ing to the vast. amount of paper issued. by those. banks; 
and considering that, in the very nature of things, this 
paper must be limited and local in its credit and in its cir- 
culation, I confess I see nothing but a well!-conducted 
national institution, which is likely to afford any guard 
against: excessive paper issues, or which can furnish a 
sound and uniform currency to every part of the United 


interest regarded so far, and so far only, as may be judg- 
cd for the public good. Modifications of the present 
charter should, E think, be proposed, such as may re- 
move all reasonable grounds of jealousy, in all quarters; 
whether in States, in other institutions, or in individuals. 
Such, too, as may tend to reconcile the interests of the 
great city where the bank is, with those of another great 
city; and, in short, the question should be met with a 
sincere disposition to accomplish, by united and friendly 
counsels, © measure which shall allay fears, and promote 
confidence, at the same time that it secures to the coun- 
try a sound, creditable, uniform currency; and to the 
Government a safe deposite for the public treasure, and 
an important auxiliary in its financial operations.. 1 re- 
peat, then, sir, that Lam in favor of renewing the charter 
of the present bank, with such alterations as may be ex- 
pected to meet the general sense of the country. 

And now, Mr. President, toavoid all unfounded infere 
ences, I wish to say, that these suggestions are to be re- 
garded as wholly my own. They are made without the 
knowledge of the bank, and with no understanding or 
concert with any of its friends. {i have not understood, 
indeed, that the bank itself proposes to apply, at present, 
for a renewal of its charter. Whether it does so, or not, 
my suggestions are connected with no such or any other 
purpose of the bank. FT take up the subject on public 
grounds purely and exclusively. And, sir, in order to 


States. ‘This, sir, is not only a question of finance, it not 
only respects the operations of the Treasury, but it rises 
to the character of a high politigal question... It respects 
the currency, the actual money, the fheasure of value of 


repel all inferences of another sort, I wish to state, with 
equal distinctness, that 1 do not undertake to speak the 
sentiments of. any individual, heretofore opposed to the 
bank, or belonging to that class of public men who haye 
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‘concert or understanding whatever. 

Finally, Mr. President, having stated my- own opinions, 
I respectfully ask those who propose to continue the dis- 
cussion now going on, relative to the deposites, to let the 
country’see their plan for the final settlement of the pre- 
sent difficulties. If they are against the bank, and against 
all banks, what do they propose? That the country will 
not be satisfied with the present state of things, seems 
to me certain. What state of things isto succeed it? To 
these questions, I desire to call, earnestly, the attention 
of the Senate and of the country. The occasion is eriti- 
cal; the interests at stake momentous; and, in my judg- 
» ment, Congress ought not to adjourn till it shall bave pass- 

ed some law, suitable to the exigency, and satisfactory 
to the country. 

Mr. SILSBEE rose, and said that he, also, as one 
of the representatives of the State of Massachusetts, on 
that floor, had received a copy of the resolutions, and had 
intended to address to the Senate a few remarks in pre- 
senting them; but, as his colleague bad so amply and so 
ably expressed his views on the subject to which these 
resolutions had reference, and as he entirely concurred 
in those views, he should refrain from taking up the time 
of the Senate. 

Mr. FORSYTH rose to make a few remarks, but, on 
receiving an assurance from Mr. Wen that he would 
move to take up the resolution offered by Mr. Cray, 
which had been laid. on the table, at his [Mr. W’s] request, 
he postponed his observations. 

The resolutions were then committed. 


REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 


The special order having been announced, to wit, Mr. 
Cxay’s resolutions relative to the removal of the deposites, 
Mr. [wine having the floor— 

Mr. CALLIOUN asked Jeave to make afew remarks, 
“witha view to correct the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 

ze Rives] in some remarks which he made in his speech on 
Friday, which were calculated to make an impression up: 
on-the public which would be injurious to him. ‘The 
Senator remembered in his remarks, when he addressed 
them a few days since, that he [Mr. C.J came to the con- 
clusion that the power of the Scerctary, under the six- 
teenth section, was limited to the deposites, and that he 
had no right to withhold them, unless there was satisfac- 
tory reason to believe they were not safe, or that the bank 
had not faithfully performed its duty in relation to them. 
‘rhe Senator from Virginia, with a view of rebutt ng this 
conclusion, quoted froma speech, which he stated, as he 
[Mr. C.] understood, he delivered in 1816, when the bill 
to establish the bank was under discussion. The passage 
he quoted was this: 

s As to the control over the bank, Mr. C. contended 
that the amendments, retaining the power over depo- 
sites, and of making the bills receivable for the revenue, 
or otherwise, gave the Governmenta greater contro! than 
it before possessed over the operations of the bank, &c. 
Legislation on party principles, he said, must ever react 
upon the party pursuing it; he would, therefore, not re- 
sort to it?” 

Now, said’ Mr. C., if I had really delivered this senti- 
ment, when the bank charter was under consideration, 
in 1816, I would admitthat the conclusion of the Senator 
was correct—that T then-entertained very different sen- 
timents as to the power of the Secretary, under the six- 
teenth section, over the deposites, from what Fdo, and 
that, considering the part which 1 bore in the re-charter, 
‘that Congress itself also entertained different sentiments 
from those I recently delivered. But what must the im- 
pression be when I state, that I never delivered such sen- 


R 


generally opposed it. Istate my own opinions; if others! ti ; 
should concur in them, it will be only because they ap-| delivered if 
prove them, and will not bethe result of any previous} sent charter; 


poate 


ent in 1816; that the passage the “Senator quoted wás 
1814, long before the existence of the pre- 
and could by no probability havé-referenc 
to the power-of the Secretary under its provisions, aton- 
tended by the Senator from Virginia. ` 

The facts of the case are thése?..At the commencement 
of the session of 1814-15, during the war, a “bill was re- 
ported by the committee of Ways and Means, to incorpo 
rate a bank of the United. States, which, among ot 
things, provided that the Government shoul 
twenty millions, thatit should have’ five di 
that its notes should be receivable in the us 
verninent. On my motion the bill was amended: t 
ing out the subscription; and, as a matter almost ofcourse, 
the five directors; when I moved to strike out the sectio; 
making the notes receivable in the dues of the Govern- 
ment, assigning as my reason, as will be seen by the: res 
ports of the day, that, as the Government had lost its-¢on- 
trol by striking out its directors, it should be left in falli: 
possession of the power over the receivability of its notes, = 
and withholding the deposites, as the means of asserting a” 
due control over the operations of the institution. When, 
it was afterwards objected that the striking out the direc- ~ 
tors destroyed all the control of the Government over the: 
institution, in repelling the charge, I delivered: the senti?" 
ment quoted by the Senator from Virginia, and which he 
has quoted as delivered in 1816, when the present charter 
was under consideration, as a proof of my opinion of the 
power of the Secretary over the deposites, when there.is 
not the slightest analogy between the two cases; the bill 
of 1814 having no provision whatever over the deposites, 
and leaving, of course, to the Government, full and unlimit. 
ed power to place its deposites in the bank, or to with- : 
hold them at pleasure. Lhopethe Senator from Virginia. -< 
will be able to afford some satisfactory explanation. a 

Mr. RIVES said, nothing could be farther from his in- 
tention than to make any misrepresentation of the Senator 
from South Carolina, or to convey an impression “injuries 
ous to his character, in the quotatiowhe had made.’the 
other day; and he must be permitted to express his sur- 
prise at the excessive sensibility which thec- honorable 
Senator had displayed. The gentleman had entirely mis- 
taken the purpose for which he had qitoted the observa- 
tion made by him 1814. It was not in reference to a 
mere question of construction on the terms of the sixteenth 
section of the bank charter, but in rclation to a broader 
and more comprehensive question, which the gentleman 
had made, as to the only legitimate object of a power over 
the deposites. The gentleman will permit me to recall 
to him the course of his argument. After laying down 
the general principle that every power must be construed 
according to its subject-matter and object, and that the 
power given the Sccretary ofthe Treasury being a power 
over the deposites, must be necessarily restricted to the 
object of sucha power, he contended that the only. object 
of a power over the deposites must be: the safe-keepin 
of the deposites—that it isa power which, even if it had 
been retained in the fullest manner by Congress: itself, 

t must be limited solely to the safe-keeping of the public 
funds.”? 

Now, sin, on this point, I took the liberty of joining is- 
sue with the honorable Senator from South Carolina. I 
contended that the object of a power to continue or with- 
hold the public deposites, might be much broader than lie 
allirmed—that it might be not only to provide for the 
sufe-keeping of the public funds, but to reserve in the.» 
hands of the Government, or its financial officer, a general: ‘ 
control over the: conduct of the bank. It. was to this. - 
point I cited the observation made by the gentleman. in 
1814. What, sir, was that observation? ‘f But?” said’ the 
gentleman from. South Carolina, on the occasion: referred : 
to, “there was another means of protecting the Govern- 
ment against the bank, more potent and certain than apy 
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such provision: let the United States retain the power over 
“dts deposites, and over the receipts of the bank notes in 

payment:of duties and debts to the Government, and it 

would possess a sufficient control over the bank. A 

Sir, Tappéal-to: the Senate to say if this observation, 

no matter when made, is not justly applicable to the pur- 
-pose for which. I cited it, and if it does not fully sustain 
‘the.proposition for which 1 contended, to wit, that the 
bject ofa power over the deposites might not only be 
the safe-keeping of the public funds, (which the Senator 
from South Carolina asserted could be the only object of 
such a power,) but also to reserve to the Government a 
géneral control over the conduct.of the bank. If I did 
not state expressly thatthe observation was made in 1814, 
(I certainly did not state it was made in 1816,) it was only 
because, inthe view I took of it, and with regard to the 
purpose for which’ I. cited it, it was wholly immaterial 
when it was: made. 
‘Ieis- equally immaterial, sir, to the views I presented, 
imo what form this power over the deposites may have 
been reserved—whether. by an omission to say any thing 
“about them, leaving the whole subject, of course, at the 
disposal of the Government, or, by an express provision 
reserying.to the Governtnent, by its proper officer, a com- 
plete discretionary power on the subject, as, according 
to the construction £ put upon it, had been done by the 
sixteenth section of the bank charter. Whether that con- 
struction be correct, is a point upon which the Senator 
from South Carolina and myself differ; but, surely, sir, 
if, according to my construction, a general discretionary 
power over the deposites had been reserved to the finan- 
cial officer of the Government in as broad terms as the 
language could supply, L.was at liberty to invoke the 
high authority of the Senator from South Carolina for the 
doctrine that such a power might be exercised, not only 
with reference to the safety of the public funds, but as 
one of the securities for the good conduet of the bank, 
which I believe to be a great and most important purpose 
of the power. ` 

Mr. CALHOUN replied, that the explanation of the 
Senator from Virginia was to him entirely unsatisfactory. 
What Mr. C. had complained of, was, that while his re- 
marks made in 1€14, related entirely to the bank bill then 
under consideration, and had no reference whatever to 
the present, the Senator had argued from Mv. C.’s senti- 
ments, expressed at that time, that the 16th section of 
the-present bank charter had given the Secretary of the 
Treasury discretionary and unlimited power over the pub- 
lic deposites. . And now what reply had the Senator to 
make? ilad he retracted the error? Notatall. Did he 
now proceed in his argument, as if Mr. C.’s remarks in 
1814 related to the present bank, and not to the bill then 
under consideration? When Mr. C. had told the Sena- 
tor that his remarks in 1614 had no relation to the present 
bank, and could not be ased in sustaining the Secretary, 
what then had been the Senator’s reply? That Mr. C’s 
opinion at that time was, that the power of the Secretary 
was unlimited over the deposites under the present char- 
ter, though then not in existence, forgetting that the bank 
bill of 1814 bad no provision in regard to the public de- 
posites; and was: of. course not “at all applicable to the 
present. charter, which contained-an express provision on 
the subject of the deposites. 1f there had been no pro- 
vision, the case would have been different. 

The deposites, under the present charter, were a subject 
of contract between the Government and the bank, and 
the only question that. could be presented was.as to the 
power that häd been retained by the former, under the 
sixteenth section, in reference to them. 

Mr. C. said that when-the Senator next quoted him, he 
desired that he would quote him correctly and fully, giving 
“the subject, time, and circumstance, so that he might be 
judged of by the public on his own acts, and not by the 


interpretation or comments of the Senator. He felt that 
in the present instance great injustice had been done him: 
He had a regard for his consistency; he hoped that when 


the Senator published his speech, he would place the 


subject in the light which the facts of the case, and truth 
and justice required. 

- There was another point which, as he was up, he 
wouldnotice. He [Mr. C.] had conceded, in his remarks, 
when he addressed the Senate on the subject of the de- 
posites, that the President, in removing the former Se. 
cretary of the Treasury, had been guilty, not of an act 
of usurpation, but of an abuse of power; a great and 
dangerous abuse of power, which he stated in the strong- 
est and most emphatic language. The Senator, in quoting 
his authority to prove that the act was not usurpation, 
omitted entirely to state what Mr. C. had said in refer- 
ence to the abuse of power; so that any one reading the 
speech of the Senator, without knowing his, Mr. C.’s 
sentiments, would be led to the conclusion, that he, Mr. 
C., justified the exercise of the power of the President 
in reference to the removal, when, in fact, no one could 
more pointedly condemn it. 

Mr. RIVES said he had no disposition to protract this 
discussion, but he would make one or two remarks, in 
addition to what he had already said. The whole ques- 
tion turned on a difference of opinion in-regard to the 
sixteenth section of the bank charter. The Senator con- 
tended, that that section created an obligation to continue 
the deposites in the bank, unless for some reason affect- 
ing their” safety; while he [Mr. R.] contended, that it re- 


served to the Secretary of the Treasury the power to. 


remove them for any reason he might deem sufficient. 
A provision, that the public moneys should be deposited 
in the Bank of the United States, ‘unless at any time, 
the Secretary of the Treasury should otherwise order or 
direct,” seemed to him to reserve an unqualificd power 
on the subject. There was practically no difference be- 
tween the omission of any stipulations whatever, and a sti- 
pulation defeasible at the will of the party making it, which 
that party had expressly received a power to depart from 
at anytime. The power over the deposites reserved by 
the sixteenth section of the bank charter being thus unquali- 
fied, as he conceived, he [Mr. R.] had quoted the obser- 
vation made by the honorable Senator to show that such 
a power might be exercised, not only with reference to 
the safety of the public funds, but as ‘a control over the 
conduct of the bank” in other respects. The honorable 
Senator has not succeeded in showing that the observa- 
tion made by him in 1814 was improperly applied to this 
general question—the only one with reference to which 
he had cited it. 

Tn regard to the other point alluded to by the honorable 
Senator, Mr. R. was surprised that the gentleman should’ 
again refer to it, after what had passed on Friday, when 
the extent to which the gentleman’s opinions were relied 
on was fully explained. Could it be necessary to remind 
the Senate that the only question made by the resolutions 
then under consideration, was a question of the existence, 
and not of the abuse of power? ‘The first resolution of 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky, affirmed that the 
President ‘* had assumed the exercise of a power not 
granted to him by the constitution or laws.” It was to 
this question of constitutional power alone that he [Mr. 
R.] had applied his own argument, and on that point he 
had taken the liberty to refer to the opinions of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina as differing from those of the 
Senator from Kentucky, without supposing that in so do- 
ing he could possibly give offence to either. 

Mr. CALHOUN. One word more in reply. Had the 
charter contained no provision in reference to the depo- 
sites, there would have been no contract in reference to 
them between the Government and the Bank; and if no 
contract, then the former would have unlimited power to 
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pleasure. 


sdeposites, under such circumstances. 


the depositesshall be made in the bank; thus making them, 
as acknowledged by the Secretary himself, in his report, 
a subject of contract between the Government and the 
bank, and leaving out of the question the eXtent of the 
power of the Secretary to withhold the deposites, in con- 


course nothing that could be said, in reference to the bill, 
could, by any possibility, be applicable to the present, 
discussion. 

Mr. RIVES said, that, without repeating what he had 
already said to show that there was no difference in effect 
between the omission of any provision whatever on the 
subject of the deposites, and such a provision as wasactu- 
ally made, reserving to the. Government, by its officer, 
an unqualified power to remove them ‘at any time,” 
he would, in conclusion, only recall the attention of the 
honorable Senator himself to the true issue between 
them. The honorable Senator had contended that a 
power over the deposites was, from its nature, necessarily 
limited to the safe-keeping of the public funds. He 


such apower might be not only the safe-keepingof the pub- 
lic funds, but to retain in the hands of the Government a 
, control over the general conduct of the bank. In sup. 
port of this position he referred to an observation made 
by the honorable Senator in 1814, that a power over the 
+ deposites retained by the Government would serve as an 
important € control overthe bank.” To the extent and 
for the purpose for which the observation was cited, it 
still seemed to him to be not only applicable, but con- 
sclusive. 

Mr. EWING 
follows: i : 

Mr, President: Seldom has there been agitated within 
these walls a question of more vital importance than that 
which is now under consideration. It is a question which 
touches the fundamental law of our Union and the distri- 
bution of the powers of Government, as delegated by the 
„constitution, and adjusted and disposed by that instru- 
ment; and it depends upon its decision, whether the power 
ofthe representatives of the people ‘over the public purse, 
that chief safeguard of popular liberty, is to be surren- 
dered or'maintained. 

The sudden ‘alarm in all quarters of the country oc- 
casioned by the removal of the public fands, the magni- 
tude of the calamity which it has brought upon the people, 
and the just apprehension of still greater evils which are 
to follow in its train, give tothe subject a grave and ab- 
sorbing interest. ‘hese, however, I will for the present 
pass. by. The immediate consequences of the act, and the 
inanner and the spirit in which it was done, are questions 
but: secondary in their character. First in importance 
is the question of constitutional power in the public func- 
tionary: whose hand we trace throughout this transaction; 
this demands, and shall receive, asfar as 1 am able to give 
if, a calm and careful investigation; and on this point we 
need not be led astray: : Truth, constitutional truth, must 
exist on one or the other side of. the proposition stated in 
the first resolutions and it cannot be® so latent as to elude 
discovery, if sought for by the:proper process and in a 
becoming spirit. "ih 

I understand it as admitted, that the removal of the 
“public déposites was virtually the act of the President, 
avowed by himas his act, and admitted in the debate here 
tobeso, ‘Am I mistaken? The Senator from Pennsyl- 


then rose and addressed the Senate as 


make its deposites in: the bank; or to withhold them at 
Such was the case in the bill of 1814; and 
of course no question could be raised between the bank 
and ‘the Government as to the xtent of its power over the 
y Such was the case 
= inTeference to the bill of 1814; but the case is very different 
= under the present charter, which expressly provides that 


formity to the contract—a question, which, by no possi- 
bility, could come up under the bill of 1814;-and of 


[Mr. R.] on the other hand, contended that the object of 


‘ ear me, [Mr. Wiix1ns,] shakes his head by way 
o jal. “T-willthen recur to proof which 1 think es- 
tablishes it bë the possibility of doubt: - : 
Mr. Duane, it will’ be recollected, came into the Trea- 

sury Department on the 29th .day of May last. On the 
3d of June the President: conifnunicated to him certain 
discussions which had taken place in the cabinet on the 
subject of the removal of the Government deposites. 
Two of the cabinet had given written opinions for, and 
two against, the removal; andthe Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, Mr. McLane, by whose instrumentality alone ‘it: ould 
be effected, was against it. Such was the state of thi 
immediately prior to the appointment of Mr.: Duane: Now; 
as Mr. McLane was not disposed to yield his acquiescénce 
and become the instrument, contrary to his sense of duty, 
of an official act intrusted by law to his discretion; if the 
act was to be done by Executive power or Executive 
influence, it must be effected by first displacing this Ses 
cretary of the Treasury, and substituting another, possess- 
ing different opinions, or a greater pliancy ofspirit. . This, 
sir, was done; Mr. McLane was removed from the ‘Trea- 
sury Department, not thrust out, but induced, by the 
offer of a higher station, to yield it; and Mr: Duane, 
whose known opinions were against the Bank, wasappoint- 
ed in his place.” This was on the 29th of Mayo" Of the 
Sd of June the subject was opened to Mr. Duane, and the: 
part which he was expected to act indicated to him; and, 
in his own language, he “ felt surprise at the intelligence, 
and mortification at the manner in which it was communi- 
cated to him.” His awakened feelings, however, were 
quieted by the assurance of perfect freedom of action, 
until, on the 22d July, he asked ¢* whether it wag ‘his in- 
tention to refuse to remove the deposites, if, after. inquiry 
by anagent, and advisement with the cabinct, the Presi- 
dent should decide to remove them,” and a threat con= 
veyed in case he should refuse. Mr. Duane, after hesi- 
tating long between conflicting emotions—his venera- 
tion for the President, his attachment to his party, and 
the dismissal from office, accompanied with denunciation 
and reproach on the.one hand, and. his spirit of indepen 
dence and conscious sense of duty on the other— yielded : 
at last to the Jatter and manlier motive, and refused to sign 
the required order. In this: state Of things, “and while 
Mr. Duane was still Secretary, the removal of the de- 
posites was announced in the official organ (on the 20th 
of September) as a measure decided upon; and that it 
would take place as early as the Ist of October, or soon- 
er, if practicable. Sir, this was not by the direction of 
with the assent of Mr. Duane, the then Secretary of the 
Treasury. It was in contempt of his feeling, and in-de- 
fiance of his power. Three daysafter, on the 23d of 
September, Mr. Duane was thrust from office, and Mr. 
Taney, who had given the required response when in- 
terrogated on that subject, wasinducted. On the 26th, 
the official order was given for the removal of the deposites, 
Now, | ask you, sir, and Task any. man who has listened | 
to this simple narrative of facts and dates, ifstronger proof 
can be required or adduced of any thing—proof more 
convincing to the mind, unless it be the evidence of our 
senses themselvyes—than that which is here presented of 
the position which J was disposed to assume, as T thought 
no man could deny it, that the President, and not the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury did the act complained of, and that 
the Secretary was but the instrument in his hands—a mere 
machine, which was put in motion, and made to execute 
the will of him who moved it. And t will now proceed 
upon the position, that the removal of the public deposites 
from the Bank of the United States was thg act of the. 
President—not done with his own hand, but, to give it the 
forms of law, it wäs done by the hand of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, which officer was coerced,--or-rather 
moulded, to the deed. : 

“The removal of the Secretary of thé Treasury from. 
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Gent; but the object which was effected by that removal, 
the control thas taken and exercised over. the public trea- 
sure, I hold to-beé’an infraction of the constitution; and I 
shall now, by such arguments and authority as are in my 
mitid conclusive, attempt to make good the position. 

_ ` Those who maintain the power of the President over 
the Treasury, rest it upon an argument like this: The ex- 
ecutive power is vested in the. President—the custody of 
the public treasure is a portion of executive power; there- 

fore; the custody of the public. treasure is vested in the 

President; or, in this particular instance, they hold that, 

as the right to remove the deposites was vested by the 

bank charter: in the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, and as 
the Secretary of the Treasury is an executive officer, this 
special. duty; which is assigned to him by law, falls under 
thes general cognizance of the Executive head of the 
omation. These are the forms in which, if I understand 

: right; the arguments on the cther side are presented. 

é fatal error in their whole process of reasoning ari- 

s from this—that they give to certain general expres- 
sions in the constitution a power and extent which, aslimit- 

ed by the other special powers in that instrument, they 
do not possess. The two provisions, that ‘ the executive 

power shall be vested in a President of the United States,” 
and ‘ he shall see that the laws are faithfully executed,” 
are the basis of all the illimitable powers with which gen- 
tlemen seek to clothe the Chief Magistrate. 

-akt'should be observed, that the separation of powers in 

the constitution of the United, States.is by no means per- 

fect, especially between the legislative and executive 
departments. The first section of the first article of the 
constitution declares, that ‘aun legislative power herein 

“granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United States;” 
and yet, when we descend to the special distribution of the 
powers which follow; we find that all the legislative power 
therein granted is not vested in the Congress, but that a 
most important portion of it is vested in the President, 
namely, a veto power—a power which touches legislation 

. nearly, vitally—a power which has grown up to great inm- 

portance in the present day, and which threatens to ab- 

“ sorb or paralyze all the powers of legislation. 

By the first section of the second article of the consti- 
tition, ‘the executive power is.vested in a President of 
the United States.” | The word aly? used in the section 
granting the legislative power to Congress, is omitted in 
this.” Ido not lay much stress upon the omission, but I 

“am certainly warranted in saying that the grant of execu- 
tive power is not in terms more comprehensive than is the 
grant of legislative power, to the universality of which ł 
have shown one strong exception. Indeed, sir, without 
referring to the special designation of the several powers 
which. is found in the articles of the constitution contain- 
ing the general grants of the legislative power, it would 
be diffleult, if not impossible, to determine what was in- 
tended to be included in each, especially in the latter; 
for judicial power is more distinct in its character, and 
more capable of a precise designation. 

What is executive power? Inever saw a definition 
from. which a distinct: conception of its essence or qualities 
could be gathered. Indeed, it is not susceptible of any, 
varying as it does. in its properties and extent, in every 
form and modification of government. M, Necker, an 
author respectable, but not of high authority, assimilates 
it to that mysterious principle which, in the human frame, 
unites action to the will; the legislative power. being the 
will, This would be intelligible enough, and practical 
also, if all power, as had been the case in France, centred 
in a single individual: there would be no clashing of those 
great separate powers, the one contravening or absorb- 
ing the other; it would-be reduced to the same simple 
principle as that of human willand human actions the will 
dictating, and the active principle moving in exact accor- 


office T admit to be within the legal power of the Presi-|dance with it. But when the willand the active princi- 


ple exist in different bodies, and the active principle, as in 
the case of our executive, hasa will also of his own, if it 
extend to and penetrate every portion of the body politic, 
that will, which isaccompanied with efficient action, must,. 
as a necessary consequence, overturn or absorb all the 
powers of the legislative will, which is destitute ofaction, 
This notion of executive power will not do in a Govern. 
ment which, being free,. intends to preszrve its freedom; 
and it will be seen, by and by, that it is not the kind of exe. 
cutive power created by the framers of our constitution. 
It will not do to draw precedent from monarchical Gov- 
ernments to settle the extent of that power, unless we 
agree with them to admit the divine right of kings, and 
let our Executive become, as theirs, supreme and irre- 
sponsible. We must, then, examine the constitution itself 


minutely, and see if we can discover the meaning affixed. 


to this important term‘ executive power,” and what 
subjects properly fall within the scope of its influence. 
The second section of the second article of the consti- 
tution contains a general enumeration of the powers and 
duties of the President; it makes him commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy, and of the militia, when called into 
actual service; it gives him the power of appointment, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate; and directs 
him to receive ambassadors and other public ministers; 
but it gives him no power over the treasury, cr the col- 
lection or disbursement of the revenue. But, mark, sir, 
the duties specially assigned to Congress by the eighth 
section of the first article: ‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises; to pay the debts, aud provide 
for the common defence.” 
collects duties and imposts. Why collect?) The Se- 
nator from Virginia [Mr. Rives] pronounces the collection 


of the revenue an act appropriate to the Executive; and it” 


might well be so, if the constitution had not vested the 


duty in another department of the Government; and there 


is no accidental misuse of language here, for it is carried 


through in all the provisions of the constitution whenever’ 


the fiscal concerns of the nation are the subject of provi- 
sion; and not only the laying and collecting of taxes, but 
the disbursement of those taxes. Congress, not the Pre- 
sident, has power to **pay the national debt;” but, in the 
same sentence vesting these powers, Congress is autho- 
rized to ‘* provide for the common defence,” not to de- 
fend, for that is one of the powers granted to the Execu- 
tive. 
which relates tothe power of Congress, isa provision that 
te no money shall be drawn from the treasury but in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by law,” and that “a 
regular statement of receipts and expenditures ofal pub- 
lic money shall be published from time to timez” clcarly 
evidencing that the whole control of the public funds, the 
levying, collecting, keeping, and disbursing, is intrusted 
fully to Congress, and not at ali to the President.. I might 
refer to numerous provisions of this instrument, showing 
the accurate manner in which the powers and duties of 
each of the great departments of Government were limit- 
ed and defined in the particular enumeration of the pow- 
ers of each. For example, Congress is “to provide and 
maintain a navy,” not to command or control it; for that 
power is vested inthe President; but, as the purse is in the 
hands of Congress, they alone can provide and maintain. 
‘eTo provide for calling forth the militia,” not to call them 
forth; for that is the duty of the President. ‘* To pro- 
vide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia,” 
not to organzine, or arm them; for these-are portions of 
the Exccutive duty. I bave, sir, pursued this analysis far 
enough to show, (if, indeed, a doubt could ever seriously 
exist of the fact,) that, in all things relating to the pubiic 
treasure, its levy, collection, safe-kecping, and disburse- 
ment, Execative interference bas been carefully excluded 
by the framers of the constitution; and that the power of 


Congress not only lays, but” 


Again: in the ninth section of the same article, > 
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Congress extends to it throughout, in all its minutest de- 
tails; but, on all subjects in which power is intended to be 
reposed in the Executive, Congress is merely required to. 
provide the means by which that power may be exercised, 
This review of the provisions of the constitution was deem. 
ed necessary to give a fall and distinct comprehension of 
the several acts creating the three (subsequently four) sub- 
ordinate departments, whose duties and responsibilities are 
the more immediate subject of inquiry. The first Congress, 
which met in 1789, enacted the laws creating these depart- 
ments; the subjects relating to them were referred to the 
same committee, and they, after much consideration and 
lengthened debate, passed the several laws in their pre- 
sent forms, Two of them, that of War and of Foreign 
Affairs, are, in their titles, called ** Executive Depart- 
ments,” the other is simply styled «the Treasury Depart- 
ment.’? But, it is said, sir, that the title of an act proves 
nothing; that it cannot be used in giving it a construction. 
This, I admit, is true in the main; but taking into view the 
circumstances under which these acts were passed, and the 
high importance attached to them by the Congress and the 
people of that day, it could hardly be by accident that 
the title of these laws, reported by the same committee, 
and under consideration: by the same Congress, at the 
same time, should differ in so important a feature. But 
we may, on the strictest legal principles, refer to the body 
of the act, and insist that that shall fix its construction, aud 
be taken as the index of the sense of the legislature 
which enacted it. 

The first section of the act establishing what is now call- 
ed the Department of State, provides «that there shall be 
an Executive Department, to be denominated the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs,” and the chief officer of that 
Department is required to “perform and execute such 
duties as shall, from time to time, be enjoined on or in- 
trusted to him by the President of the United States, 
agreeably to the constitution, relative to correspondences, 
commissions, or instructions to or with public minis- 
ters,” &c.; and, by reference to the act it will be seen 
that no single duty is annexed to his office, or a single trust 
reposed in him, which is not part and parcel of the duty 
of the President, as enjoined by the constitution in the 
special cnumeration of his powers. This, then, is pro- 
perly called an Executive Department, both in the title 
and the body of the act; and the officer at the head of this 
Department is properly made obedient to the President, 
within the sphere of his constitutional duties. 

Next in order isthe Department of War. The first 
section of the act creating it denominates it also Execu- 
tive: f€ That there shall be an Executive Department, 
to be denominated the Department of War,” and the 
principal officer therein is likewise charged with duties 
which the constitution had assigned to the Executive; and 
he is required to conduct the business of his department in 
such manner.as the President of the United States shall, 
from time to time, order and direct. 

_ The act creating the Treasury Department does not, 
either in the title or body of the act, style it executive. 
The first section provides *¢ that there shall be a Depart- 
ment of the Treasury,” and directs the appointment of a 
Secretary, who shall be head of the Department. His 
duties, also, coincide in all respects with those which arise 
out. of the powers granted to Congress by the constitution; 
none of them touch the prescribed functions of the Chief 
Magistrate. He **shall digest and prepare plans for the 
improvementand management of the revenue, and for the 
support of public. credit; prepare and report estimates 
of public revenue and expenditures; superintend the 
collection of the revenue,” &c.—all duties especially 
devolved upon the Congress by the constitution, as I have 
already shown; and that his character may be more distinct- 
ly marked as the officer of Congress, and not of the Pre- 
sident, he alone, of all the heads of Departments, is 
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specially required to ‘* make report and give information 
toeither branch of the Legislature, in person or in writin £ 
as he may be required, respecting all matters which may 
be referred to him by the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives, or which shall appertainto his ofice?” The marked 
distinction in the character and duties of these Depart- 
ments, designated by the law—the fact that, while the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of War are made 
directly responsible to the President, ‘and required to 
perform their several duties in obedience to his instruc: 
tions and commands, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
made subservient to no commands except those of ‘the 
Houses of Congress, and is charged with no duties except 
such as the constitution enjoins upon them, would seem, 
according to all acknowledged principles of interpretation 
to carry with ita strong negative of the claim of power 
which the President has assumed to exercise over the 
prescribed duties of the Secretary of the Treasury. That 
Secretary is not an executive officer, and the Presi- 
dent has no more right to order and direct how he shall 
perform any of his appropriate duties, or take their per- 
formance out of his hands, than either House of Congress 
has to interfere with the discharge of the appropriate 
duties of the Secretary of State or of War. 

But the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rrvzs] says that the 
duties of the Secretary of the Treasury are executive in 
Uieir character, and he instanced the duty of digesting 
and preparing plans for the improvement of the revenue. 
Now, sir, with all due deference to the superior political 
knowledge and acumen of the honorable Senator, I am 
constrained to differ from him wholly and absolutely. 
There is nothing more executive, in its nature, in devis- 
ing, and preparing, a plan for the improvement of the 
revenue, than there isin devising, and preparing, and 
enacting a law for the same purpose. Both require the 
intellect, the mind, and judgment, rather than the mere 
active principle, to bring them to pass. The duty enjoined 
on this Secretary is not that executive act which follows 
legislation, and carries into effect the law, but it is legisla- 
tion in its incipient stage, or rather a gathering together and 
arranging the elements out of which legislation is to arise. 
Now, it is obvious that this must be done by those who bear 
the burden of legislation, and they may do it themselves, or 
employ an appropriate agent or agents to perform it; 
they might direct a committee of Congress to perform it 
during vacation; they might appoint a commission by law 
for the same purpose; or they might do as they have done, 
appoint an officer, who should be emphatically theirs, 
and accountable to them to perform it. The same may 
be said of the other duties enjoined by law on this officer. 
In truth, sir, this very vague and indefinite‘sense which 
gentlemen attach to the term executive power and execu- 
tive duty—a term which may be extended so as to over- 
shadow all the other powers and functions of Government 
—is proof, if any were wanting, of the wisdom of the 
framers of our constitution in defining the term by a par- 
ticular distribution of specially enumerated powers. But 
the honorable Senator contends that it is an executive duty 
toreport to Congress, because the President himself is. 
required to report or rather to recommend to Congress 
such matters as he shall think expedient. True, the 
constitution imposes upon hima special duty by special 
designation; but this does not prove that itis therefore 
his, in consequence of the general grant of executive 
power. The usual process of legal reasoning would prove 
directly the reverse: if it had been covered by the gen- 
eral grant, it would not haye been afterwards specially 
designated. ee 
- Sir, the reason for the different frame and construction 
of the laws, creating the three subordinate departments of 
Government, must be already sufficiently obvious. The 
subject-matter over which the two first haye charge is 
executive in its nature, and is yested. by the constitution 
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in the President; the last having to do only with the 
finances of the country--a. subject-matter which, to its 
fullest extent, and in all its modifications, is intrusted to 
Congress-—is phoed under the control of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Congress could not, without a surrena- 
der of their most sacred trust, have rendered himan exe- 
cutive officer, aiid have required or permitted him to dis- 
charge his duties in such manner as he should be directed 
by the President- His duties, therefore, are to be per- 
formed under the direction of the Legislature, and the 
subject over which he performs them is a legislative trust. 
By the bank charter of 1816, section 16, we find another 
portion of the power of Congress vested in the same offi- 
cer; a power alike relating to the finances, and for which 
he is, as in other cases, made responsible to Congress. The 
sixteenth section of the bank charter provides, ‘that the 
deposites of the money of the United States, in places in 
which the said bank and the branches thereof may be es- 
tablished, shall be made in said bank or branches thereof, 
unless the Secretary of the Treasury shall at any time 
otherwise order and direct; in which case, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall immediately lay before Congress, if 
in session, and, if not, immediately after the commence- 
ment of the next session, the reasons of such order and 
direction.” Here, again, is a power vested in the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury over the finances—a power evident- 
ly subject to revision; and as it is a power relating. to-a 
subject-matter which is placed under the control and pro- 
tection of Congress, we would be led a priori to conclude 
that Congress would be the supervisory power over his 
acts; and so, indeed, itis. Our whole system of legisla- 
tion is perfect and consistent; from the constitution down 
to the latest law passed upon the subject, all suppose the 
power of the finances inseparably vested in Congress, and 
severed by an impassable barrier from executive control: 
but that legislation has been set at defiance; the constitu- 
tional provisions have been disregarded; the barriers rais- 
ed by its framers for the protection of popular liberty 
have been broken down; and the public treasure is 
poured into the coffers of the Executive, ‘The Secretary 
of the Treasury, himself, in the reasons which he renders 
to Congress for the remoyal of the public deposites, admits 
that the place of safe keeping for the national funds is a 
matter properly of legislative determination; and he 
seems to wonder that Congress ever placed it under the 
care of the Executive. Sir, the public funds were never 
placed under the control of the Executive, constitution- 
ally or legally. The control which he has exercised over 
them is without law, or, rather, in defiance of law; and all 
the authority which the Secretary is disposed to yield to 
the President awer his official acts is so far an abandon- 
ment, on his part, of the trust reposed in him by law. 
Gentlemen contend, that because the President has the 
power, under the law, to remove the Secretary of the 
Treasury, he has therefore the same power legally to in- 
terfere with and control his official acts. Sir, the conclu- 
sion by no means follows. The power of removal vests 
in the President one additional mean of operating on the 
hopes and fears of individuals in office, and of inducing 
them to disregard their duty and conform to his will; but 
it gives him no power, which can be recognised as legal, 
over their official actions, or the subject-matter of their 
official trusts. Wherever he possesses this power, he 
must derive it from some other source—from the constitu- 
tion, a8 in the cases referred to over the State and War 
Departments, or by express legislative provision vesting 
in him a new trust. It is true, sir, the President has the 
actual power of interfering, and controlling the conduct 
of the Secretary ofthe Treasury, by virtue of his power 
of appointment and removal; but the distinction between 
actual and legal power is too easy of comprehension to 
require insisting upon in this chamber. So, too, by vir- 
tue of his power of appointment, he has the actual power 
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of controlling, in a greater or less degree, the official con- 
duct of men filling public stations, which it is not pre- 
tended are executive in their character; and it matters 
not whether these things are effected by operating upon 
the hopes or the fears of individuals. The actual power 
in either case is the same; the legal power in both isalike 
wanting. The President hasno right to touch or control 
a single dollar of the public funds, unless it be in pursu- 
ance of an appropriation made by law; but he has now, 
by means of another power, with which the law has in- 
vested him for other purposes, (the power of appoint- 
ment and removal,) obtained the potential control over 
the collection of the revenues, and their custody when 
collected. It is useful to look to other nations for political, 
as well as for legal wisdom; for we can find beyond the At- 
lantic much to imitate, as well as much to avoid. One 
analogy from the British constitution forcibly applies to 
the subject under discussion, especially the point which 
Tam now attempting to illustrate. In England, the pow- 
er of appointment and removal was, until within a recent 
period, in all cases, vested, without limit or restraint, in 
the Crown; but this has never been admitted, except in 
the worst of times, to give the Crown a right of inter- 
ference and control over officers in the exercise of their 
duties, in any case were those duties involved judgment 
or discretion: for example, the king is the acknowledged 
fountain-of-justice as weil as of power; and, prior to the 
act of settlement he had the power to appoint the judg- 
es, fix their salaries, and to remove them at his pleasure; 
but since the first dawn of constitutional liberty in that 
high-spirited and independent nation, every attempt on 
the part of the Crown to control the decisions of his courts 
of justice has been condemned—exclaimed against as an 
aggression—an invasion of the rights of freemen, of itself 
enough to arouse every patriot spirit to resistance. True, 
there have been periods in which the wakeful genius of 
British liberty has slumbered; true, there have been 
times in which the rights of that people have been trod- 
den down, and when those who usurped them were per- 
mitted for awhile to enjoy their triumph; but the day of 
retribution always came, and brought with it ruin to the 
invaders, and new safeguards to the rights of the people. 
I will advert to a few of the incidents in which the Crown 
attempted (with what ultimate success all posterity can 
tell) to draw to himself the potential exercise of judicial 
power, through dependent judges, whose hopes and 
fears should make them subservient to his will. 

In the reign of James I, arose the celebrated cause, 
known to lawyers as ‘the case of the Commendams,” 
where, in a suit between two individuals, some preroga- 
tive of the Crown was drawn in question. When the 
king received information of this, he signified to the chief 
justice, (Sir Edward Coke,) that he would not have them 
proceed to judgment till he had spoken with them. The 
judges thereupon assembled, and by a letter signed by 
all of them, certified to the king that they were bound 
by their oaths to disregard any mandate which might 
come to them contrary to law; that the command of the 
king was illegal, and that they must proceed to judg- 
ment. A noble assertion of independence in men, who 
held their all—office, honor, emolument—every thing, 
except conscience, at the will of the man whose com- 
mand they had thus dared to resist. This assertion, too, 
of independent discharge of judicial duty shows most 
conclusively what the constitution of that country was, 
and was held to be, whenever the people were for a mo- 
ment released from the strong pressure of power. But 
the events that followed are singularly characteristic, and 
of close application to certain incidents of our own times. 
The king was offended; called the judges together, and 
read them a lecture on the subject, in which he censur- 
ed them with severity for their disobedience. The his- 
torian tells us that the greater part of the judges, not 
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firm enough to endure the frown of offended majesty, |in one thing I could not be mistaken. -The honorable 


humbled themselves before him, fell on their knees, and 
sued for pardon, promising hereafter to do all the king 
should command them. Thus, says the historian, did 
they at last prostitute their integrity and their fame, 
through dread of losing their offices, or rather, perhaps, 
of incurring the unmerciful and ruinous penalties of the 
star-chamber. Sir Edward Coke alone remained refrac- 
tory; he was accordingly suspended from office, and 
afterwards dismissed. ‘This act, all writers on that sub- 
ject, with one accord, allege as a violation of the British 
constitution, and a gross abuse of the powers of the Crown. 

The like was attempted in another age, and is better 
known to politicians and lawyers. I refer to the celebra- 
ted case in relation to ship money, in the reign of Charles 
I. The king, wishing to lay this illegal tax, contrived to 
get the opinion of the twelve judges, beforehand, on the 
question of his power to levy it. ‘This opinion, with 
that of the attorney general, was published and spread 
abroad through the land; and the judges were held to 
be fairly pledged, to use a modern phrase of pregnant 
import, to decide in favor of the Crown, if a case under 
proclamation should be brought before them for adjudi- 
cation. This did not deter the patriots of the time from 
opposing to that illegal and oppressive measure a stern 
and determined resistance. Hampden refused to pay the 
tax, and encouraged others to follow his example; and 
the question was brought before the twelve judges for 
their determination; seven of the twelve pronounced in 
favor of the Crown, but others, and among them Coke, 
displayed a most praiseworthy intrepidity. He had, un- 
fortunately, signed the opinion in favor of the right; for 
this he made the best apology in his power; and, in truth, 
says the historian, ‘it was the ultimate success that 
sometimes attends a struggle between conscience and 
self-interest and timidity.” It is even said that Coke 
had resolved to give judgment for the king, but was 
withheld, not in consequence of a consultation with his 
father, but with his wife, who implored him not to sacri- 
fice his conscience for fear of any danger or prejudice to 
his family, being contented to suffer any misery with him 
rather than to be an occasion to him to violate his integ- 
rity. Whether he was ridiculed in his own time for seek- 
ing counsel in the domestic cirele, of one whom he knew 
to be faithful to his person and his fame, I know not; but 
ido know that history consecrates the act, and all the 
names that are associated with it—for it was a noble and 
magnanimous sacrifice to conscience and law, in opposi- 
tion to the will of reckless and usurping power—a power 
which, in that instance, as in the onemore near to us, at- 
tempted to grasp the purse of the nation, by operating on 
the hopes and fears of those whom the law had designa- 
ted as its guardians. 

I hope, sir, I shall be excused for touching upon one 
other event in English history, referred to the other day 
by the honorable Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Rrvzs.] 
1 understood the honorable Senator to say, that the veto 
power was a power emphatically protective of popular 
rights, and that it had never been exercised save for the 
protection of the people. I also understood him to speak 
in high terms of approbation of the exercise of this pow- 
er by William 11, of England, that whig king, to whom 
he attributes. even republican virtue. I have examined, 
cursorily indeed, and can find buta single instance in 
which the veto was used by this sovereign, and that was 
to defeat a bill passed by Parliament rendering the judges 
independent of the Crown. Now, sit, cannot admit 
that the veto power, ‘in this instance, was exercised in 
defence of popular rights[Mr. Rives explained: He 
meant to say that the veto had been exercised in the Uni- 
ted States in defence of the rights of the people.] 

Mr. Ewine resumed: I am ready to admit the expla- 
nation of the honorable Senator to its fullest extent, but 


Senator cited with approbation, and even encomium, 

the exercise of the veto power by that king; and I find 

no example, in his reign, of its exercise, except in- the 
case to which I have referred. - I am sure the honorable 

Senator would not defend, much less applaud, its appli- 
cation in such an instance. William IIT seems to have 
been, like most other mén possessed of power, willing to 
enlarge, but reluctant to diminish it; he knew the advan- 
tage which some of his predecessors had obtained by 
their influence over the judges; and thathe might retain 
that advantage, he vetoed the bill which was to give them 
independence. It will be readily perceived that the 
case under consideration afforded much. less pretence 
for executive interference than that to which I have as- 
similated it. According to the theory of the British con- 
stitution, the king is the fountain of justice. The judges 
who administer justice, are his judges, and, at the time 
referred to, he could create or destroy them at his will. 
Then, as they were created and sustained by him, and 
as the power they exercised emanated from him, and as 
he was charged through them with the administration of 
justice, there were plausible grounds for the advocates 
of power to rest on when they contended that the judges 
were bound to pronounce judgment, in any particular 
case, as the king should command. But what is there 
here on which to rest this assumption of executive 
power, and this right of executive interference to con- 
trol the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
the given case? The subject-matter over which this dis- 
cretion presides is one of which the President has no 
control, either by the constitution or the law. It is the 
purse of the nation, and its management and care is vest- 
ed in the representatives of the people. The officer to 
whom it was intrusted (the Secretary of the Treasury) 
is one whose duties, whose character, and whose desig- 
nation, as I have shown, are not executive, but connect- 
ed by the closest bond of duty with the legislative 
branches, and subject to their will. The power of the 
President, therefore, over the public deposites, existed 
only in that “influence which, by virtue of the power of 
appointment and removal, he could exercise over the 
will of the Secretary of the Treasury. And is it material 
as to the legal right, whether he possessed the means of 
operating on the hopes, or the fears, or the enpidity, of 
that officer? Alland each of them are legal influences, 
directed to an illegal end. ‘The President could not give 
the order for removal; but he could say to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, I will turn you out of office if you do 
not give it. If one Secretary refuse, he can displace him, 
and say to another, I will give you this office if you will 
give the order. Would it not be an equally legitimate 
exercise of power to say to a judge upon the bench, if 
he would acquit or condemn, according to executive will, 
ina special case, that he should be elevated to a seat on 
the higher tribunal? and if the judge should act under 
the influence thus made to bear upon him, would it not 
bea case the samein principle as the present, more strik- 
ing and obvious to the senses, but not more flagrant in 
its character? In either case, the discretion vested in an 
officer of the Government, and an administrator of the 
law, is seduced or compelled to bend to the influence of 
him who wields the patronage of thenation. I hold, 

therefore, that this removal of the public deposites, by 
the President of the United States, was an interference 
with a subject-matter over which he had no control, and 
which the constitution and the laws had placed under the 

care and guardianship of other authorities; and that, 

whatever may have been the reasons which inducéd the 

act, it wasin him `a violation of law and a usurpation of 
power. 

But aside from the question which I have thus far con- 
sidered, and supposing, for the sake of argument, 
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all the power granted to the Secretary of the Treasury 
by the law over the public deposites, to vest at once in 
the President, still it is clear to my mind that the law 
has in this instance been violated, and that the‘ act of the 
President and Secretary, of both or either, impute it 
where you will, has gone beyond the authority vested in 
them by law. I refer, sir, not to the instructions given to 
the collectors of the revenue, that they should cease to 
deposite moneys and bonds in the Bank of the United 
States and its branches, but to the actual withdrawal of 
the public moneys from that Bank, which were placed 
there pursuant to a special provision of law; and were, 
to the amount of several millions, withdrawn without le- 
gal warrant. Task, sir, where isthe authority, actual or 
constructive; in what clause of the constitution, or in 
what provision of law, is it to be found, for the removal 
by order of the Secretary of the Treasury, or by the 
President, or by both conjointly, of the public funds from 
the custody in which they had been placed by the act of 
Congress? 

By the act establishing the Treasury Department, to 
which I have already referred, the Secretary of the 


the money of the United States was. removed from that 
custody and placed in othe? hands. 

I have shown that the act of removal dees not pertain 
to the collection of the revenue; and care should be ta- 
ken, if we wish to arrive at a true result, that the duties 
of collection, and the removal from the legal custody, of 
funds already collected, should not be confounded. 

The ninth section of the first article of the constitution 
ordains ‘‘ that no money shall be drawn from the treasu- 
ry but in consequence of appropriations made by law.” 
The law defining ‘the duty of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury reiterates the same provision. Unless, therefore, 
some clause in the law incorporating the bank gives him 
the power claimed over the public funds, he has it not. 
The fifteenth section of the bank charter is that. under 
which I understand the power is claimed: It provides 
“that, during the continuance of this act, and whenever 
required by the Secretary of the Treasury, the said cor- 
poration shall give the necessary facilities for transferring 
the public funds from place to place, within the United 
States or the Territories thereof, and for distributing the 
same in payment of the public creditor.” This is the clause 


Treasury is required ‘to superintend the collection of}supposed to yest in the Secretary of the Treasury this 


the revenue;” by which is to be understood all such acts 
as are necessary to be performed before placing the mo- 
ney in the public treasury. When placed there the col- 
lection of it has ceased, and the superintendence over 
that collection, given to the Secretary, ceases to confer 
on him any power over it; all that he may possess further 
must be derived from some other provision or principle 
of law. But, under this provision, most of those acts of 
other Secretaries, which have been adduced here as pre- 
cedents, have been performed, and rightfully performed. 
As, for example: Alexander Hamilton, when Secretary of 
the Treasury, directed the collector of the port of Charles- 
ton to pay over the public money as he collected it, and 
to deposite the public bonds with an individual, [Mr. 
Habersham.] But it will be perceived, at once, that this 
was a part of the act of collecting, and bringing the pub- 
lic money into the treasury, and under the control of the 
treasurer; and this course must have been taken; the 
money must have been paid to an agent of the depart- 
ment, for application or transmission; or it must have 
remained in the hands of the collector until it should be 
drawn for, or be transmitted by him, and paid over to 
the treasury. And here, sir, arises the much disputed 
question, what is the treasury of the United States? The 
most simple idea of it would be, that it were a strong box; 
ora strong vault, in which the money of the nation is gar- 
nered up and kept under the custody of the treasurer. 
But this is not true in practice or in fact. We have no 
such strong box or vault. Tt therefore is what Congress 
has seen fit to make it; and here I beg leave to say, that 
the definition given of it by the Senator from Virginia, 
{Mr. Rives, ] coincides very nearly with my own concep- 
tion of the thing. It js the state and condition of the 
public funds as fixed by law, and it involves custody, 
either with or without locality. Well, the funds of the 
United States were, pursuant to law, collected and de- 
posited in the Bank of the United States. Now I ask the 
honorable Senator from Virginia, if, according to his own 
definition, the state and ‘condition of their funds in this 
bank, inasmuch as it was that. condition provided by law 
-=I ask him, sir, if this does not come full up to his con- 
ception of the treasury; and if the withdrawal of those 
funds from that prescribed condition, without law, be not 
a withdrawal from the treasury? 

We have then, sir, settled upon a determinate notion as 
to what the treasury is; and I think myself safe in the 
conclusion that the Bank of the United States, so far forth 


power. 

It is very clear to me, sir, that this confers on the Se- 
eretary no new power; it is not the scope or aim of the 
act, or any part of it, to define, or limit, or extend the 
previously granted powers of any officer of Government; 
its plain object is to create a fiscal agent, which shall aid 
the fiscal officers in the discharge of their dutics; and 
the mode in which that aid shall be’rendered is specifi- 
cally designated and defined. ‘The Secretary of the 'Trea- 
sury has a right to draw moncy from the treasury in pur- 
suance of an appropriation by law. The nature of the 
appropriation may require that the money so drawn be 
applied in some part of the Union remote from that in 
which the deposite is made. The Secretary may, there- 
fore, require that the funds be transferred, or that the 
necessary facilities for transferring them be given by the 
bank for the purposes for which the Secretary has a right 
to control them. But this law does not abrogate otber 
laws, limiting and defining the control which the Secre- 
tary lawfully has over the public purse. These funds 
were in the placé which the law had provided for their 
safe-keeping, and the Secrétary.of the Treasury had no 
authority so to withdraw them. ‘But it is said that the 
funds are stillin the Treasury of the United States; still 
under the control of the treasurer, and no more within 
the power of the Executive than they were while in 
the vaults of the Bank of the United States. Is this the 
fact? Far from it, sir; farfrom it. While the United 
States Bank was the depository of the public funds, no 
money could be drawn from it without an appropriation 
made by law, and it could lend no money beyond a specifi- 
ed sum, ‘for the use, or on account of the Government 
of the United States,” without incurring a forfeiture in 
treble the amount of the ‘sums so unlawfully advanced 
or lent.” The moncy, therefore, while left in that place 
of safe-keeping, could not be seized by the Executive, or 
any of the heads of departments, either directly or indi- 
rectly, without an appropriation. But how is it now? 
The public funds are, and are to be, distributed among 
a host of rival State institutions, lent to them without 
interest—for it is, to all intents and purposes, a loan—for 
the same identical money which is deposited is not kept 
and guarded, and returned when called for; the public 
moncy, to the amount of five or six millions, is distributed 
by way of loan, without interest; and do you not think, 
sir, that the banks, who receive it thus, will wish to win 
the favor and the good-will of the power which is so able 


as it contained public funds, placed in it by command of|to oblige them, and that they will be ready to lend, on 


Jaw, and of which the law has not authorized the removal, 


interest, any portion of this fund, or all of it, to those from 


is that. treasury. I will now inquire. by what authority! whom they received it? And do we doubt that it may be 
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applied for? Is the idea chimerical? Look, sir, at the 
response of your Postmaster General to the recent. call 
made on him by the Senate, and see how much reality 
there is‘already in this hypothesis. The Post Office De- 
partment, flourishing and full of improvement and reform, 
asit has been represented by annual reports from the 
functionary at its head, and from the honorable chairman 
of the Committee on the Post Offices and Post Road here, 
has already borrowed from a few of these deposite banks, 
On interest, three hundred and fifty thousand dollars of 
the public funds, which the Secretary of the Treasury 
has lent to those banks without interest; and he has over- 
drawn his account in others, he does not know how much, 
but he thinks fifty thousand dollars is very near the 
amount. But these will be matters for future consideration. 
Irefer to them now, at once to put down the pretence 
that the public funds are safe as heretofore, and out of the 
immediate power of the Executive. Sir, they are not 
safe. The sums borrowed for the use of the Post Office 
Department are so much of the public treasure taken and 
applied withoutan appropriation by law. Ten times that 
sum, or any sum within the amount of public moncy at 
any time in deposite in these banks, may be borrowed by 
any or all of the departments, and used and applied ac- 
cording to executive pleasure, without appropriation, 
and in defiance of Congress. The purse of the nation is 
thus seized into the hands of the Executive, and is held 
subject to his will. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rrvzs] contended that 
the power assumed by the President over the public trea- 
sury is not the power of the purse in the sense in which it 
was referred to by Patrick Henry, in the passage where- 
in the danger of uniting the purse and sword are so elo- 
quently depicted by that fervent and patriotic orator: 
the power of the purse, says the honorable Senator, is the 
power of taxation—the unlimited power of levying money 
upon the people merely at executive will. “As applied 
to our own country, sir, I deny the correctness of this po- 
sition. It is true in England, but not true here. 

We have now in existence, and it is perpetual, a gene- 
ral system of laws, which, by its regular action, produces 
a revenue far beyond the wants of the Government. In 
consequence of past legislative action, money has flowed, 
and will ‘continue to flow, into the Treasury, without 
further laws, far beyond the wants of an econdmical Go- 
vernment, and even beyond any probable waste of the 
most profuse and extravagant one; of what value, then, 
were the power of taxation to an Executive, or where its 
increased effect upon the people, after that power has 
had a perfect action, such as will continue to fill the cot 
fers of the country as fast as extravagance and misrule can 
exhaust them, to all future time? In England, the king 
is notin possession of the purse in a dangerous sense, 
merely by commanding the treasury; because the existing 
laws bave not at any period replenished that treasury so 
as to satisfy, for a considerable space of time, the wants of 
the Government, without the aid of fresh supplies from 
Parliament. Thus he who wielded the sword in England, 
did not command an efficient purse, by the mere control 
of the treasury. But-notsohere. Our treasury is full, 
and it is supplied by a perennial stream which pours, and 
must continue to pour into it, the wealth of the nation, 
until legislation checks its current; and should that be 
attempted, behold the veto power wielded by the same 
hands, and efficient to arrest the attempt at legislation. 
T, then, this assumption of power over the treasury by 
the Chief Magistrate be submitted to tamely; if Congress 
do not assert and maintain. its rights; the chief barrier 
which the constitution placed in the way of individual 
supremacy, will have been broken down and destroyed, 
and-we have the semblance without the reality of a con- 
stitutional Government. 

Ewi now proceed to the consideration of another 
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branch of the subject, which I propose to pass over 


briefly, as it has already been much dwelt upon in the 
course of the discussion. . The 16th section of the bank 
charter, which I have already referred to, authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to order and direct that the 
Public deposites shall cease to be made in the Bank of 
the United States and its branches, and requires him to 
lay before Congress the reasons of such order and direc- 


tion. Here is a power granted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to be exercised for reason. 
that powcr, and he has presented the reasons; and I now 
propose to examine their validity. 


He has exercised 


First, however, an important circumstance presses 


itself upon our consideration—the time selected for the 


performance of this act. This could not fail to occur to 
the Secretary himself as a circumstance somewhat inau- 
spicious in its character; and he attempts to explain it in 
his reports to Congress. After alleging various reasons 
for the removal of the deposites, and arguing at much 
length that it was unsafe to permit them to remain in the 
Bank of the United States, he says, (page 11,) ‘yet, as a 
few months would, in ordinary times, have made no very 
serious difference, and the removal had already been 
delayed until the meeting of Congress was approaching, 
I should have preferred executing the measure in a man- 
ner that would have enabled the legislature to act on 
the subject in advance of the actual removal, if it had 
deemed it proper to do so. But the conduct of the 
bank left mc no choice, except between the immediate 
removal and its final rclinquishment: for, if the measure 
had then been suspended, to be resumed at a future 
time, it was in the power of the bank to produce the same 
evil whenever it was again attempted.” 

Sir, can you doubt, from this extract, that there was 
impressed upon the mind of the Secretary a strong sense 
of the propriety of reserving this subject for the action 
of Congress? And yet, Tam prepared to show, by con- 
clusive evidence, that the measure was delayed until 
Congress should not be in session; and again, its comple- 
tion was hastened before that body should sit. 1t will 
be remembered, that a committee of the House of Re- 
presentatives went into a very full and elaborate investi- 
gation of the affairs of the bank in 1852; at that time 
nearly all the charges which are arrayed against that in- 
stitution by the Secretary of the Treasury were examined 
and pronounced upon by that body; and at the same 
session, and directly consequent upon that investigation, 
a bill for its re-charter passed both Houses of Congress 
by an overwhelming majority; but the measure was de- 
feated by the veto of the President. In his annual mes- 
sage at the opening of Congress in 1832, the President 
again called the attention of Congress'to the bank—re- 
ferred specially to the three per cents, and spoke of the 
credit which was “given throughout the country to many 
serious charges impeaching its character, and which, if 
true, might justly excite the apprehension that it is no 
longer a safe depository for the public funds;” and sug. 
gesting the. propriety of an inquiry into the transactions 
of the institution, embracing its branches. The same 
matters were urged by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
his annual report to Congress. A gentleman of acknow- 
ledged reputation, and a warm supporter of the present 
administration, was appointed by the department to ex- 
amine and report upon the affairs of the bank. He dis- 
charged his duty; and his. report, which was laid before 
Congress, was enough to quiet every honest apprehen- 
sion of danger, arising from rumors, however industriously 
circulated or implicitly believed. The subject was, at 
the session of 1832~’3, taken up and ably investigated. by 
a committee of Congress, who, with full information be- 
fore them, reported a resolution in these words: ** Re. 
solved, That the Government deposites may, inthe opinion 
of the House, be safely continued in the Bank of the 
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United States; which passed the House on the 2d of| Can any thing be*more unfounded and unjust? The 


March, 1833, by a vote of 109 to 46. One would have 
thought this result sufficient to put the question, at least 
for the present, at rest. But not so. Immediately after 
the adjournment of Congress, new rumors reached the 
President; and the Government directors are instructed 
by him, in a letter addressed to them on the 14th April, 
to inquire into the trath of those new matters; which they 
accordingly do, and the removal is, at least as early as 
the 3d of June, a matter pretty fully resolved on. An 


agent, not the same that had reported on the safety of 


the deposites, is despatched, to make arrangements with 
the State banks, preparatory to such removal—rumors 
are set afloat of the impending blow, accompanied with 
predictions that when the blow should come it would 
crush its victim—a run upon the bank, or some of its 
weakest branches, to act simultaneously with the with- 
drawal of the deposites, was apprehended, if not actually 
put. on foot—and the official paper declared that the 
bank should and would be put down. Now, sir, the 
power that presided over and controlled the Treasury 
Department was not compelled by circumstances to adopt 
any or all of these alarming measures. Is there not, on 
the contrary, a degree of reckless wantonness in them, 
considering the time and circumstances under which they 
were commenced and carried on? But the measures 
adopted and pursued by the Executive did compel the 
bank to adopt the strongest possible defensive and pro- 
tective measures. The power that was arrayed against 
it was no less than the whole fiscal power of the Govern- 
ment, wielded, in part, without the slightest regard for 
law. A large amount of the public funds were in depo- 
site in the bank; and this was to be withdrawn by a new 
application of a well-known fiscal power—the transfer 
draft; but the bank knew not when, or by whom, they 
were to be called upon fora sum of from seven to ten 
millions of dollars. As an auxiliary measure, they were 
threatened with a run on their branches; and they knew 
not—indeed, it was impossible to know—where the at- 
tack would first be made. One thing they did know— 
they had spies in the camp, in the capacity of Govern- 
ment directors, who, they had reason to believe, would 
facilitate, by information or otherwise, any catastrophe, 
even to the destruction of the institution, if they believ- 
ed it would be deemed acceptable service by the Execu- 
tive. ‘The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Wi1xins] 
assures us that those transfer drafts were small in amount; 
and although the bank had no notice of them, yet they 
were registered at Washington and might have been in- 
spected by the bank’s agent here. The honorable Sen- 
ator is also clearly of opinion that the bank should have 
shown a little forbearance, and waited at least the sixty 
days, until the meeting of Congress, before it made pre- 
parations for its defence. Now, sir, this may pass pretty 
well for a candid opinion and impartial counsel; but 
would not the proposed moderation have been quite as 
justly recommended to the party making the attack as to 
the party assailed? The manifest injustice of the honor- 
able Senator’s censure on the directors of the bank for 
their efforts. to defend the institution, and protect it 
from ruin, cannot but strike every unbiassed mind. Why, 
asks the honorable Senator, could they not wait the short 
space of sixty days, until the session of Congress, before 
bringing distress on the community by withdrawing their 
issues? Sir, I can tell the honorable Senator why. Had 
they done so, they must have gone down—they would 
not even-have ‘*died hard”—the bank would have been 
crushed at once, had it followed that prudent and very 
friendly counsel. - But the honorable Senator says the 
bank was cruel in its-distress; it refused its accustomed 
relief even to its friends. and neighbors; and the tendency 
of his remarks, as I understand them, is to cast. odium 
upon thé directors for refusing those accommodations. — 


bank has been wantonly and unjustly assailed, and, in 
making good its defence, it is compelled to withdraw the 
benefits which it had heretofore extended to the public; 
and the honorable Senator now attempts to cast the 
odium arising from public suffering on the injured instead 
of the aggressor. : : 

Sir, it was no light responsibility that rested on the di- » 
rectors of this institution. The duty which they owed to 
the stockholders, and more especially to the country, re- 
quired them at all events to preserve its solvency. They 
would have been inexcusable had they even exposed it 
to any risk; and though their measures of precaution 
may have been more than adequate for its protection, and 
though the pressure may be temporary, if justice be now 
done here, yet, if the bank had fallen in the struggle, the 
shock upon the credit of our country would have been 
universal, and its mischief without remedy for a genera- 
tion to come. If this bank had been put down, and its 
bills dishonored, every bank in the Union must then have 
fallen with it. ‘The shock would have been sudden, and 
the State institutions would have had no time to prepare 
to meet and ward off the blow; all, even the best, must 
have crumbled; and there would have been a total de- 
struction of our currency, and an end to all credit and 
confidence. Look, for example, at the situation of the 
banks of New York, bound together as they are by that 
most vicious of all systems that ever human head devised 
—the safety-fund system. They owe on deposites about 
six millions; they have a circulation of more than six . 
millions; and have, altogether, a little more than three ` 
hundred thousand dollars of specie in their vaults. If 
the shock attempted to be brought about had taken place, 
followed as it must have been by a run on all the banks, 
these safety-fund banks could, if they dealt fairly, have 
paid four cents on the dollar in ready cash to all their 
creditors, but those who held their paper would not have 
fared so well. 'Fhose who have money in deposite are 
always the first to see the approach of danger, and are 
generally in a situation to protect themselves first; and 
the specie in these banks would have paid about eight 
cents on the dollar upon their deposites. The shock 
would have been severe enough every where; but there, 
under a system cunningly framed to avoid all salutary 
checks upon over-issues, where every thing like whole- 
some control over excessive banking is removed—where 
there is no redeeming principle—no solvency at the bot- 
tom of all the mass that is afloat—there must have been 
a total crush of business and credit. 

In considering the Secretary’s reasons for removing 
the deposites, it is in the first place important to settle 
upon some definite notions of the principles on which 
they were placed in the Bank of the United States by 
Congress—whether as a matter of mere grace to the 
bank, as a matter of mere convenience to the Govern- 
ment, or asa matter of contract founded on the mutual 
convenience of both parties. The Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Rrves] is of opinion that it was considered, at the 
time of the enactment of the law, an onerous duty which 
was thrown upon the bank, rather than a matter of favor. 
This, sir, is a thing about which I will not contend. I 
have no doubt that at first it was a burden; considering the 
state of the currency at the time—a burden to the bank 
and a benefit to the treasury. But, we are hardly to sup- 
pose that the forecast of the parties was so very limited 
as not to perceive that, in that respect, the times would 
most materially change. The difficulty in the beginning 
arose from the deranged state of the currency. One 
great object of the bank was to set this right; and, when 
that should be effected, the deposites would, as a matter 
of course, cease to be a burden, and become a benefit; 
this was doubtless foreseen, as it actually took place. It 
is not, therefore, fair to reason from the supposition that, 
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because the bank necessarily sustained losses from re- 
ceiving the deposites for the first few years of its exist- 
ence, that therefore the Secretary of the Treasury had a 
right to take them away as soon as they became a source 
of profit, especially as this improved state of things was, 
in agreat measure, brought about by the bank itself, I 
will resort, then, sir, to the face of the charter—which is 
the contract between the Government and the stockhol- 


termination? and, if that had been esteemed a sufficient 
reason why the deposites should cease to be made there, 
it would have been easy to settle it by enactment, not 
leave it open to discretion. But, sir, the legislature of 
1832—’3, who had the question of the deposites before 
them, down to the 2d day of March last, and who consid- 
ered them safe and well in that bank, were as fully in- 
formed as the Secretary could be, as to the time of the 


ders of this bank—to determine whether this important | termination of this charter; and they did not think that 


matter is included in that contract. 

It is an express stipulation that the deposites shall be 
made in the Bank of the United States, unless the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall otherwise order and direct, 
and that direction is to be for reasons which are to be 
made known to Congress. Asthe Secretary is authorized 
to do this, it would seem essential that he should have 
power to obtain such information of the affairs of the 
bank as would enable him to discharge, understandingly, 
this important duty. And, inasmuch as this duty is in- 
trusted to a functionary who is, in effect, the financial 
agent or commissioner of Congress, it follows that the 
causes of removal should relate especially to the safe and 
convenient management of the finances of the country. 
On Jooking into the charter, we find ample powers of in- 
spection and examination, vested in the Secretary of the 


Treasury, to answer all financial purposes, and nothing 


more. He ‘shall be furnished, trom time to time, as 
often as he may require, not excceding once a week, 
with statements of the amount of the capital stock of the 
said corporation; of the debts due to the same; of the 
money deposited therein; of the notes in circulation; and 
of the specie in hand; and shall have a right to inspect 
such general accounts in the books of said bank as shall 
relate to the said statements; or, in other words, the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury may examine, once a week, the 
state of the bank, by which he can instantly determine 
the ability of the bank, at any time, to discharge its debts, 
or meet its engagements; and this is all that he can ascer- 
tain by any examination which he is authorized by law to 
make. Now, as the Secretary is authorized to make no 
other examination into the affairs of the bank than this, and 
there is no use which he can officially make of this exami- 
nation, except to determine whether he will or will not 
remove the deposites, it would seem to follow, asa conse- 
quence, that his reasons for removing them, and the sub- 
ject and scope of his examination, must coincide; that the 
reasons for the removal must flow out of the examination. 
I think the contracting parties may be fairly held so to have 
considered it at the time of entering into the stipulations, 
These suggestions will require additional force if we com- 
pare the measured power meted out to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, limited and restricted asit, is with the uncon- 
trolled power of either House of Congress to investigate 
all the concerns of the bank, without reservation or limit. 
The Secretary had care of the safety of the public trea- 
sure, and he must investigate soas to preserve it. Congress 
had care of the whole public weal, and all that could in 
anywise affect that must be reserved to their examination 
and censure. 

The Secretary, then, had no right to resort to. reasons 
other than those of a financial character-—the safe keep- 
ing and convenient use of the public funds, as a cause of 
the removal; every thing else should have been left to 
the decision of Congress. But what are the Secretary’s 
reasons? Let us look at them: First, the charter of 
the bank was drawing: near its termination; and, there- 
fore, he thought it necessary for the public good to re- 
move the deposites. Now surely it was never contem- 
plated by the legislature who passed the law chartering 
the. bank, that this would be argued as a reason for this 
exercise of power. Did not that. legislature know, in 
1816, as well as Mr. Secretary Taney knows now, that 
in 1833 this charter would be within three years of its 


[upon this subject. 


a fit cause of removal. Sir, there.is a precedent in point 
The charter of the bank of 1791 ex- 
pired on the 4th of March, 1811; and the public depo- 
sites were made in it, pursuant to a law of 1800, until 
shortly before its termination. Mr. Gallatin was at that 
time Secretary of the Treasury, and he exercised what 
must be admitted a sound discretion as to the time, pre- 
vious to the termination of the charter, at which it should 
cease to be a place of deposite. And how long, Mr. 
President, do you suppose he thought sufficient? Just 
seven days, neither more nor less. The charter expired 
on the 4th day of March; and he wrote his first letter, 
directing a change of the place of deposite, on the 25th 
of February preceding; and it is not to be forgotten 
that the present bank has two years to close its business 
after its charter shall have expired, but the old bank had. 
nota day. There seems to have been a striking differ- 
ence of opinion between Mr. Gallatin, then Secretary, 
and Mr. Taney, now Secretary, as to the necessities im- 
posed on that department, by the near approach of the 
dissolution of its fiscal agent. Between the financial 
talents of those gentlemen I can institute no comparison 
by way of giving the force of authority to the opinion of 
either; but there was certainly some difference in the ex- 
perience which each had had in the conduct of the De- 
partment. Mr. Gallatin had watched over and governed 
its affairs with distinguished ability, for more than nine 
years. Mr. Tancy had been Secretary just three days. 

The right to remove the deposites, for other reasons 
than those of safety and convenience, is supposed to be 
supported by the authority of Mr. Crawford, who, in 
1817, placed a portion. of the public funds in some of 
the local banks for the purpose of sustaining them. I 
will not now, sir, inquire whether Mr. Crawford acted in 
this under the resolution of Congress, referred to by 
the Senator from Kentucky, or with reference to his 
general power over the finances; if the latter, he mis- 
took the extent of his authority, as men in power too 
frequently do; and, at any rate, whatever may have been 
his power, and whatever his motive (and I have no doubt 
it was an honest one, for no man can respect Mr. Craw- 
ford more highly than I do,) it was a most unfortunate 
step; one that stands as an example to be shunned, not 
asa precedent to be followed. Much of the money so 
deposited was lost to the Government, and, in some in- 
stances, it gave the banks for a short time a fictitious cre- 
dit, and enabled them to throw out large amounts of their 
paper upon the community, which soon fell to nothing 
in the hands of the innocent holders. A reference to that 
transaction proves nothing in support of the policy of the 
act. 

The Secretary of the Treasury next characterizes the 
bank as the agent of the Department, and thereupon 
founds various charges against it, in the conduct of that 
general agency. It is well to inquire how far, and for 
what purposes, this bank was and is the agent of Govern- 
ment; and we can then forma just opinion, whether its 
duty in that capacity has been violated or not. This 
bank, sir, as such agent, had distinct and well-defined 
duties to perform; there were certain lines and bounds 
marked out for it; on either side of which it .must-not 
swerve. If the bank were too gracious to the. ruling 
powers, its charter visited it with an enormous penaltys | 
if it fell short in the way of legal and just accommodation, 
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it was also a subject of due animadversion. But what 
ate the prescribed duties of this bank, as fiscal agent? 
To receive and keep safely the public deposites; to afford 
facilities for transmitting the public funds from place 
to place, free of charge; to disburse the public moneys 
where required; and to perform the duties of commis- 
sioner of loans. - These, I believe, are all the prescribed 
duties of an active kind; as to the passive or subjective 
duties, there is but one—to permit the Secretary of the 
Treasury to inspect the state of the bank weekly. Now, 
it is not pretended that, in any one of these particulars, 
this bank has violated or failed in its duty as agent—not 
in the smallest tittle. What, then, does the Secretary 
complain of, as a breach of delegated trust? Why, that 
the bank concealed from him the manner in which it was 
employing its funds; that the directors did not let him 
into the whole business and conduct of the bank. ‘This 
complaint is spread over nearly a page of his report, stat- 
ing the reasons of the removal. Sir, had he any right 
to inspect the affairs of the bank, in the manner and to 
the extent of this pretence? The charter does not give 
it to him; nay, it in express terms denies him the right, 
and, in effect, forbids the directors to permit it. “Pro- 
vided, That this shall not imply a right of inspecting 
the account of any private individual, or individuals, 
with said bank.” Besides, it is a long-established prin- 
ciple of faith and honor, that the accounts of no individu- 
al with a bank shall be disclosed out of the directory it- 
self, The subject of complaint is, that the Government 
directors, who made frequent and free communications 
to the Executive of those private affairs which the char- 
ter did not permit to be disclosed, were not placed on 
committees which would enable them to get and commu- 
nicate all that they wished. They were not trusted with 
as many secrets as they wished to betray. Well, sir, was 
not this right? The directors of that bank were as much 
bound to keep the secrets of their customers, as to keep 
their cash in safety; and if any director was detected in 
making free, in an illegal way, with either the one or the 
other, it was the duty of the rest to keep them out of 
his power. The Secretary of the Treasury was permit- 
ted to know all that the law intended he should know of 
the affairs of the bank; and if there was any deficiency 
in his legitimate information, if any thing more was want- 
ing for any honest purpose, it was the fault in the law, 
not in the directors, that it was not given. 

But it does not appear that the Government directors, 
even after they commenced their systêm of espionage, 
were excluded from any of the sources of information 
accessible to the rest of the board. On the contrary, it 
is abundantly evident that they were placed upon a foot- 
ing of exact equality—having reference to their capacity 
for business—and that, in truth, is one of their subjects 
of complaint. bey express surprise that they should 
be thought of and treated as no better than the rest of 
the directors, and boast of being clothed with all the ma- 
jesty of the people, and representing the power and au- 
thority of the Executive. Now, sir, all the power these 
gentlemen possess, and all their authority, spring from 
the charter solely; and it would be in vain that we should 
look in that: instrument for any the slightest distinction 
between them and the other twenty directors. There is 
a difference in their mode of creation; these five are ap- 
pointed by the Executive, and the other twenty hold their 
station by the more vulgar mode of election; but any 
privilege claimed on that score is similar to that of being 
better born than their neighbors, and is entitled to the same 
respect. Those gentlemen have one other peculiar pri- 
vilege, if they please to call it one, which I had liked to 
have overlooked—that of being removable by the Presi- 
dent at his pleasure, while the others hold their offices 
during the year, But this is not all, If they were any 
thing more than directors, their additional powers and 
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duties would have been defined; for surely they have not 
the whole management of the bank instrusted to their 
care, and if they have not, and are still morc than mere 


directors, I would be obliged to any one who will telf 


me exactly what their additional powers and privileges are. 

The committee of exchange, which the Secretary 
makes another cause of complaint, performs, as far as T` 
am able to ascertain, the duties allotted in other banks: 
to the president and cashier. The nature and extent of 
those duties, and the manner of their performance, were 
disclosed to the committee of the House of Representa-- 
tives in 1832, and passed the ordeal of that House with- 
out the slightest censure. Indeed, it might as well be 
made a subject of complaint, that bills are paid in cash 
at the counter by the teller, instead of a board of seven 
directors, as that the ordinary exchanges are conducted’ 
without the constant attendance of that board. 

The affair of the three per cents was made the subject of 
special investigation last year before the House of Re- 
presentatives, All that could be urged against the con- 
duct of the bank on that subject was brought forward: 
and pressed by the Executive and the Secretary of the 
Treasury on that occasion, before (what was then thought 
to be) the proper forum; and a resolution, which grew 
out of this inquiry, declaring the deposites safe, in that 


bank, passed that body by an overwhelming majority— 
more than two to one. 
to recapitulate the reasons and the facts presented then 


It does not seem to me necessary 


to Congress, showing not only the propriety, but the merit 


of their course in the very affair complained of. For, 


when a question like this is once settled, and by the 


proper tribunal, it ought to be at rest forever. In poli- 


tics, as well as in law, there ought to be some end to., 
litigation. 

Next in order is the French bill—another instance in 
which the Secretary says the bank has violated its duty 
as agent of the Government. Now, sir, we have a right 
to expect fairness on the part of the Secretary towards 
the bank, accompanied with what we know he does pos- 
sess-—legal knowledge; and the Secretary does know, 
or at least ought to know, whethcr this transaction comes 
within the range of duty prescribed to this bank, in its 
character of fiscalagent. It does not, so far as it relates 
to the transmission of funds from place to place, for that 
is confined to the United States, and its Territories; and . 
here was no order of transmission. It does not fall with- 
in their duty as commissioner of loans or paying agent. 
The bill was not placed in their hands for collection. They 
offered to receive it in that capacity, and it was refused 
them. It was set up for sale; hawked aboutin Wall 
street; and as no one could be found who would give so 
good a price for it, it was at last sold to the bank. Sir, 
did not the Secretary know that there was nothing of the 
character of agency in this? Suppose the broker who 
bid the next best price for the bill had got it, would any 
man have thought of complaining of him for claiming his 
damages for the protest? If he would have been entitled 
to it, the bank that overbid him is entitled to it; if not, 
the bank could not come into fair competition with him- 
as a bidder. This pretext is indeed a shallow one; for, 
if the bank were not entitled to the penalty, the Secretary 
has no right, for that cause, to remove the deposites. 
This claim made by the bank, right or wrong, does not 
endanger them. He might refuse to allow the claim of 
the bank, and leave the right to be determined by the 
proper authorities. There scems, however, to be anim- 
pression on the mind of the Secretary, which he does not 
very explicitly express, that, when this bill was protested, 
the bank ought to Nave been prepared with funds to take 
it up on account of Government, and not on their own ac- 
count, and thus have made the transaction one of agency. 
Now, the decisive objection to this is, that the bank had 
no such authority. They could not take the money of 
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the United States then on deposite in their vaults, (if a 
sufficient sum were there at the time, ) and apply it to any 
such purpose. -An act of that kind would have been pre- 
sumptuous indeed, and could not have failed to draw down 
on them the severest animadversions. „The Secretary had 
ordered no such thing; he would have permitted no such 
thing; and the funds deposited to the credit of the Trea- 
surer would hayé been still subject to his draft, notwith- 
standing such payment. A payment in that character 
would therefore have been an advance of more than $500- 
000, for the use and on account of Government; and it 
would have subjected all concerned in it to a penalty 
three-fold the amount of the sum advanced. And, from 
the spirit of hostility now displayed against that institution, 
Tappeal to you, sir, whether, in your opinion, that pen- 
alty would not have been enforced? 

Last among the charges preferred against this institu- 
tion, is, that it has interfered with the elective franchise 
that it has entered the listsas a political gladiator; that it 
has attempted to control the election of Chief Magistrate, 
by printing and issuing papers} hand-bills, &c. The 
whole proof is, that, when the bank was attacked by pub- 
lic communications, or through the public press, it did 
defend, or attempt to defend, itself against accusations 
false in fact or false in argument. 


of such insurance in the Bank of the United States. In- 
deed, sir, the agent ofthe Treasury, who negotiated the 
transfer, aware of the precarious situation of the public 
money where he was about to place it, attempted a kind 
of safety-fund system, to be made up of two per cent. 
interest on the deposites. This was to make all safe, and 
perhaps to answer certain other purposes; but, as that 
did not take, he at last resorted to the private bonds of 
the directors of the several banks; and there lies our se- 
curity. The public money is lent out to local banks, on 
the faith of private bonds, and what are those bonds worth 
in law, and where the authority to take or enforce ,them? 
And where now is the public treasury? Where and what 
is that “state and condition of the public funds” which, 
according to the honorable Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
Rivzs,] constitutes the treasury? Floating upon the wide 
waste of water, without anchor, or compass, or helm— 
obedient only to the breath of party, it is left to drift into 
whatever haven or whatever gulf that blind and reckless 
power may drive it—here. to-day, and there to-morrow; 
the bark has been boarded by the demon party, and the 
freight seized as spoils out of the hands of the people and 
of the law, and placed in the magazine of the victors. 
Sir, the public money in the local banks is not a deposite 


There is no proof of| for safe keeping; it is lent to them without interest, and 


its having gone beyond this; and this, I contend, was not| they lend the same money with interest, to whom they 


only aright, buta duty. 
bank did publish and circulate? Mr. Gallatin’s report on 
the finance; the speeches of honorable members on this 
and the other floor of Congress; talented, dignified, and 
decorous state papers. 
the bank to defend itself when attacked; to repel false- 
hood by a statement of the truth; or evena right to peti- 
tion Congress. I can only say that I differ from gentle- 


What were the papers which the | please now, 


and by-and-by they must lend it to whomso- 
ever the agent of the Treasury shall dictate. Let this 
act be passed by without rebuke, and what is to prevent 
the Department from lending to individuals as well as 


But gentlemen deny the right ofjbanks? The doctrine is, indeed, established by the ad- 


mission of this fact; for here is a loan to artificial beings, 
over whose creation or whose existence the general Go» 
vernment has not and cannot have any legislative control. 


men in this, and it is a point which most clearly admits of| But the Department may have a kind of control over 


no argument, 
in this, does the error render the deposites unsafe? Is 
there real danger that the moneyed men concerned in this 
bank will permit themselves to be made bankrupt by the 
publication of reports and documents, so that there will 
not be money enough left on hand to pay the public its de- 
posites? There is an evident attempt to exaggerate a 
very trifling pecuniary transaction into one of vast mag- 
nitude and danger. The political influence of this and 
all other moneyed institutions is, and must ever be in our 
country, absolutely nothing, or rather a negative quantity. 
‘They must exist as matters of commercial ‘and financial 
necessity; but they possess no popularity and can attain no 
power. The scrious evils which, asa people, we suffer, 
when theyare destroyed,isall that induces us to sustain them. 

Now, sir, having glanced at the reasons rendered by 
the Secretary ofthe Treasury for the removal of the de- 
posites, I take the issue which he has tendered, and ask, 
with him-—-and wish the vote of the Senate to contain the 
answer—would a prudent man, mindful of his own affairs, 
under all these circumstances, permit his money to re- 
main in deposite in the hands of this agent? Would a 
prudent capitalist, who necessarily kept on hand an ave- 
rage sum of five millions of dollars, and received and dis- 
bursed thirty millions annually, permit it to remain in de- 
posite in this bank, or would he transfer it to the local 
banks to- which the public funds have been transferred? 
It is not passion or excited fecling to which the Secretary 
addresses, or has aright,toaddress, this inquiry; it is rea- 
son, cool, calculating reason—the coldest and least excita- 
ble of all reason——that-ofthe capitalist, watching over the 
safety of his treasure. And, sir, would the prudent capi- 
talist trust his own money in this bank,. with all the facts 
before him, or would he remove it, as the Secretary has 
the public funds, to a horde of local banks?) No man, in 
his senses, can hesitate as to the answer. A wary capi- 
talist would not ensure the safety of the funds, where 
they now are, for an excess of two per cent. over the value 


Vou, X21 


But if the bank’should happen to be wrong j these banks of a character the most dangerous, the most 


corrupting, that can be conceived. Suppose these five 
millions of dollars distributed among one hundred local 
banks, well chosen to exert a political influence in their 
vicinity; let them receive it in the first place, as I presume 
they will, without the imposition of any degrading terms; 
yet, when they are once fairly- drawn within the political 
vortex, they must submit to such terms, however dishon- 
ovable, as may be imposed. Suppose, sir, but fifty thou- 
sand dollars deposited in a bank, with specie to twice the 
amount, and the condition should be at once exacted— 
do the bidding of the Treasury agent, or the deposites 
shall be withdrawn to-morrow; and let this be accompa- 
nied witha gentle hint that the public should be informed, 
through a host of official papers, that the reason of re- 
moval respected the safety of the public funds; could any 
bank promise themselyesan escape from the alternative 
of submission or ruin? And will not this be the tactics? 
Is not this the use which is to he henceforth made of the 
finances of the country? The agent of the Treasury is 
to preside over the directory of these banks; he is to 
command and to prohibit loans, as a political view may 
be advanced in one or the other mode; he is to exact pra- 
tuitous loans, or even gifts, in extraordinary cases; and 
all must be yielded or refused at the price ofruin. Hu- 
man ingenuity never devised a scheme more effectual to 
destroy the independence or curb the energies ofa people. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania near me, [Mr. Win- 
KINS,] assures us, that the removal of the deposites has 
caused no pressure in his portion of the country. In his 
own city—the flourishing, populous, enterprising city of 
Pittsburg—he says there is no pressure; all is flourishing 
and prosperous as heretofore; all is easy, and all is well. 
Į confess, sir, I was not a little surprised at this assertion. 
The communication between that city and the interior of 
Ohio is close and constant; and, unless my information was 
fallacious indeed, a severe pressure was felt there upon 
the money market, even before the commencement of the 
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present session of Congress; and recently, I have been 
assured by gentlemen of undoubted information, from its 
immediate vicinity, that there is now, and has been for 
some time past, the most extraordinary pressure and alarm 
that has been witnessed for many years. This, however, 
is a fact about which it is idle to dispute; the people know 
whether they feel an unusual inconvenience, and pres- 
sure, and embarrassment in their moneyed concerns from 
any cause. If they do, those who cannot perceive the 
facts will hardly be appealed to, to explain the cause or 
point out the remedy 
Some gentlemen, who admit that there is pecuniary 
pressure in portions of our country, have discovered that 
it extends only to banks, or individuals connected directly 
or indirectly with the Bank of the United States. Sir, I 
agree with them—‘* it needs no ghost to come from the 
grave to tell us that;’’ there is no bank, and no individyal 
within the limits of this widely-extended republic, what- 
ever be his occupation—merchant, farmer, mechanic, or 
laborer—who buys a bushel of salt, or pays a tax to the 
value of fifty cents, but is, in a greater or less degree, 
directly or indirectly, connected in and through his daily 
avocations with the Bank of the United States and its 
issues. ‘That bank, sir, is the life-preserving, invigorating 
principle of our whole moneyed system; and no one can 
foresee the chaos into which that system is to fall, when 
that principle is destroyed. But the evil is just begun, and 
scenes of darkness and tribulation will follow in its train. 
The Executive of the country has not sheathed the sword 
with which he attacked, but it is still suspended for the 
final, fatal blow. Ifa single point of assault be exposed 
—ifa penetrable spot in the armor of his devoted victim 
be left unguarded—the vengeful shock will be instan- 
taneous: it will fall there, and it will be struck home. 
Sir, the bank is upon its defence, and it must continue to 
defend its citadel, and guard its outposts; for the man who 
has pronounced its doom is one who never falters and 
never spares. And what, Mr. President, is to be the 
sequel of this conflict? Why, it must goon until the 
charter of the bank terminates, if executive influence can 
(and what can it not?) keep up the conflict to that day. 
Asa continued measure of self-defence and self-pro- 
tection, the bank must continue to withdraw its issues; 
it must call in its debts; and where are the people to pra- 
cure the funds necessary to meet them? Can they expect 
relief from the State banks? No, sir; those banks, to 
preserve their own existence, must contract their issues, 
and-call in their loans, for, ifthey do not, their paper will 
flow into the Bank of the United States, in payment of 
debts due them, and their specie will be exhausted to re- 
deem their notes. From that quarter there is no relicf. 
Shall it be found in the charter of banks, connected with 
the States, and with a Joan secured on the real property 
of the country? Shall it bedone by a host of local banks 
spread over all parts of the country? Sir, this were but 
the expedient of the bankrupt to ward off for a time the 
approaching ruin, making it fall heavicr and more fatally 
at last. In this alarming crisis I look home to my own 
State, with deep anxiety for its welfare and security. And 
suppose a bank founded upon State capital in Ohio, what 
would. it avail? Every dollar of its capital would be bor- 
rowed. by the needy debtors of the Bank of the United 
States, or the debtors of those debtors, and flow into 
the vaults of that bank, and be shipped to Europe, or 
wagoned to the Atlantic cities, to pay off the stockholders 
of this prostrate institution; and we should have there a 
State bank without capital, anda debt cast upon the State, 
for the experiment, more than equal to the whole cost of 
all her internal improvements. There are other evils 
which I need not enumerate.. Ohio has too many near 
examples before her eyes. to think of resorting to that 
suicidal policy. New local banks can afford no relief; 
they cannot be set up with capital, for it is swept from the 


country, or, like waters frozen in their fountains, it ceases 
to flow over and fertilize the earth. If setup without 
capital, let past examples witness—let the scene of trial 
and of misery from which our country a few years since 
emerged, witness, and warn them against a recurrence of 
those evils. I believe, sir, sincerely believe, that the 
Western country, especially the State which I have the 
honor, in part, to represent, suffers at present much less 
than the average share of the evil resulting from this il- 
judged measure. But her day of tribulation is, I fear, at 
hand. The business of that State, and, indeed, of the 
whole West, is principally based upon her exports of 
pork, flour, and tobacco; which staples are purchased 
with money raised on bills of exchange, to be paid out of 
the produce when shipped to and laid down in the eastern 
markets. Itis when that produce is offered in those 
markets, and cannot be sold for any price because of the 
want of money; it is when those bills are at maturity, and 
cannot be paid, that the-western banks and the western 
merchants will feel the full extent of the pressure that is 
coming upon them; it will then descend with accelerated 
force upon the common mass of the community there. 
The bank, whose bills were not paid, and which has been 
pressed for the paymentin specie of every dollar of its 
notes in circulation, will not lend to the merchant to buy 
produce. The merchant, who has been ruined, or suf- 
fered loss, by the misfortune of the times, in his last ship- 
ment, will not purchase at all, or, if he do, it will not be 
at his accustomed prices. The rich produce of our 
country—the dependance, the stay, and the wealth of 
the farmer, is struck down to nothing, and must lie on his 
hands, or be sold for a mere song. Sir, I will not pursue 
the picture further; Ihave viewed it only in its mildest 
aspects; but thereis bankruptcy, misery, and ruin fol- 
lowing in its train. Butthe Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Yeves,] says we are to expect all this, and worse—he bids 
us prepare for it. How was it in 1811, when the old 
Rank of the United States went down, without violence 
or injustice, but by law? He tells you that flour sunk four 
dollars per barrel in a single week, and other produce in 
proportion; and he warns us to expect even severer trials 
than those, as the business of this bank is greater than 
was that, and more intimately blended with all the busi- 
ness of the country. But, does the honorable Senator 
propose to avert the evil, because of its magnitude and 
severity? No, sir—no; it must be borne, he says, and not 
only borne, but hastened to its crisis—and why? The 
bank charter, he tells us, isa violation of the constitu- 
tion—the first-born of the violations of the constitution;”” 
and who was it, sir, whose folly or wickedness, accord- 
ing to the honorable Scnator, brought this curse upon 
the country, which the people must now expiate at the 
price ofso much suffering? The first Congress who met 
after the adoption of the constitation, and many of whom 
were members of the convention—Alexander Hamilton, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, who had been a leading 
member of the convention, advised it; and General 
Washington, who presided over the ‘conyention which 
framed the constitution, sanctioned the enormity. Mr. 
Madison, too—the pure and upright Madison.—after 
having committed himself in early life against the institu- 
tion, in maturer years, after a life of political experience, 
yielded his early impressions to that conviction which time 
and a sober and a calm inquiry after truth could not fail 
to produce ona mind like his; and he affixed his signature 
to the present bill. Those were the times in which the 
archetype of this much abused institution was created—in 
the first days of constitutional Government—in its hour of 
prime and purity, ere factions had arisen to distract, or 
party had acquired a sway over the public mind, superior 
to patriotism; and such were the men who created it—the 
fathers of the constitution, and the father of his country; 
and itis the solemn and deliberate act of such times, and 
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of such men, which the honorable Senator visits with his 
heaviest censure and most unqualifed denunciation. ft 
isthe curse which they have entailed upon the nation 
that must be expiated by the suffering and sorrows of a 
whole people. The evil, as he calls it, was about to ex- 
pire of itself; but that is not enough—it must be stricken 
down by violence, that its death-pang's may convulse and 
agitate the nation. 

But the honorable Senator has discovered in the dis- 
tance, through the dim vista of years, a remedy for all 
our evils, anda haven of rest for our agitated country. 
He has discovered a potent charm by which the winds are 
to be hushed to silence, the waves lulled to rest, and the 
clouds of adversity which now hover over us dissipated 
and dispelled. We are to have a metallic currency only. 
and this is the panacea which is to heal the wounds of the 
constitution, and to restore our country to its wonted vig- 
or and prosperity. Sir, the idea is a strange one to he 
ùttered at this day in a deliberative assembly in a popu- 
lous country, and an enterprising, especially a commer- 
cial community. Would the merchant, with his wagon- 
load of specie, surrounded by a guard of armed men to 
secure it against robbery, thank the Senator for his im- 
provement in our currency? Will the grazien with his 
horse-load of metallic coin, instead of his pocket full of! 


public will be done, and let the exigencies of the times 
dictate at last the remedy. It were worse than madness 
in us to violate law and right, in order to hasten the 
crisis. 

Mr. President, the power of removal from office as 
a constitutional, contradistinguished from a legal power, 
has been asserted in this debate to exist in the Executive; 
and it has been pressed with an energy and emphasis 
which is not easily accounted for by any bearing which 
its determination either way can have upon the present 
question. It is, however, a familiar practice with the 
supporters of high prerogative, to go as far back as pos- 
sible in tracing its origin. Hence, the theory of the di- 
vine right of kings, which it is said to be blasphemy to 
call in question. To question this imputed power of the 
President is, according to gentlemen here, a violation of 
the constitution. It is only on account of the general 
bearing of this doctrine, its tendency to centre and com- 
bine all the powers of the Government in one man, that 
Į here touch the subject, as time will not permit me to 
dwell upon it. And let me be understood; Y admit that 
the power of removal in the given case is vested in the 
President by law; but I deny that it isa power granted 
by or growing out of the constitution. 

From what I said at the opening of my remarks on the 


fifty dollar notes on the Bank of the United States, thank] nature of Executive ‘power, and from the authority then 
him? Would the laborer, who, instead of the five dollar] cited, it will, I think, be manifest, that in no country, ex- 


bill which was the price of his weck’s labor, and which 
he could change into coin at will, and who in the impro- 
ved state of things shall receive half that sam in metal 
only, will he thank the honorable Senator for the improve- 
ment in hiscondition? Sir, this will not do; the merchant, 
the mechanic, the laborer, would laugh at the idea; they 
know as wellas we know, that it could never be effected, 
and, if it could, that it were only distressing the commu- 
nity for the purpose of substituting a currency which 
would be inconvenient, and would not answer the neces- 


cept those purely depostic in their form of government, 
or those closely verging on despotism in their genius and 
character, does the single abstract idea of Executive 
power carry with it, as of its essence, or even of its na- 
ture, the power also to appoint to or remove from office. 
The opinions of men are, in this respect, moulded and 
fashioned to the nature of their Government—where all 
power is supposed to be originally vested in the sove- 
reign Executive; who holds that power by right of con- 
quest or divine right—where the king is the fountain of 


sities of business, for one that is every way convenient and| justice and the fountain of honor, and the chief source 


does fully answer those necessities. It is to effect this ob- 
ject that the honorable Senator isabout to apply the “cau- 
tery and the knife” to the institutions of our country. 
Sir, he must resort to another instrument, the scalpel also, 
and make the skeleton complete, lest he leave some mus- 
cle, sinew, or integument, which will swell and expand 
again into the form of life; and he must bind his patient 


or victim, whichever the country may be called, while) just what they please to make it. 


suffering under his surgery, in closer bonds than it has 
even yet been bound; or, my word for it, it will not sub- 
mit in quiet to the infliction. 

Bat, IfI understood the gentleman right, it is not only 
incorporated but accumulated and combined wealth 
against which: he is disposed to wage this exterminating 
warfare; and, if so, itis perhaps the actual and not the 
potential cautery merely which he proposes to apply. If 
this be his true meaning, the remedy proposed is nota 
new one; fire and steel have been long an approved recipe, 
potent in extirpating stubbora corporations and contuma- 
cious individuals, and for opening the ‘hoards and scatter- 
ing abroad the abundance of accumulated as well as in- 
corporated wealth. 

Mr. President, the necessities of the country do at 
present require this institution, and it cannot be now de- 
stroyed without ruin to many, and injury to the whole 
people of the Union. It were wise, therefore, to per- 
mit it to exist undisturbed in the possession ofits charter- 
ed privileges until that charter shall expire; and let it 
thas effect, during its appointed time, the object of its 
creation; and if, when that tirac expires, the public will 
shall be opposed to its continued or renewed and modifi- 
ed existence, why, be it so. I see, as [ think, clearly, 
manifestly, a train of evils that will follow, until after a 
period of political and pecuniary suffering, the same re- 
medy must again be late and tardily applied. But Iet the 


of law, the opinion that this power is an essential power 
of the prerogative may well prevail; and that a king is 
possessed of it until, by charter, he shallhave in whole 
or in part resigned it. But in a Government which rests 
upon the principle that all power originates with and 
centres in the people, the Executive power, and every 
other power which they may vest in their governors, is 
Such is our Govern- 
ment in its form and theory, and the powers of our Ex- 
ecutive are to be sought for in the constitution, by a just 
and Jegitimate construction of that instrument. 

The opinion of M. Necker, which I have already re- 
ferred to, that “the executive power represents in the 
political system that mysterious principle which, in the mo- 
ral man, unites action to the will,” doesnot seem to carry 
with it the idea of the power of creation or destruction 
over the instruments with which that will is to be per- 
formed. ‘The same writer, in another place, speaking 
of the wild views of the framers of the French constitu- 
tion of 1790, says, “ They treated this power (the Ex. 
ecutive). as if it had been a supernatural pre-cxistent fa- 
culty;” and he complains that they created an Executive, 
without conferring on it a participation in the appoint- 
ment to office, and some other patronage necessary to 
sustain its diguity and independence. Hence, I conclude 
that, in the opinion of this writer, at least, the term Ex- 
ecutive power did not, of itself, ex vi termini, involve 
the power of appointment and removal from office. I 
will also take leave to refer to a writer (Ackerly) on the 
British constitution, whose work appeared about. the 
middle of the 18th century. The author supposes a 
convention of the people assembled to fix, by mutual 
consent, the constitution of the monarchy; and ‘in this as- 
sembly, Britannicus, a leading member, proposed ‘that 
the intended king, as head, should have. the whole ex- 
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ecutive power of the laws, and to take care of the ad- 
ministration of justice, and that he should neither deny, 
delay, nor sell justice to any man. He further propound- 
ed, that the intended king should have the sole appoint- 
ment and nomination of all his judges, ministers of state, 
his admirals and generals, and all other officers in the 
state, both civil and military.” 

Now, itis perfectly apparent, from the consecutive sen- 
tences above quoted, that the author did not consider the 
grant of executive power to the king, accompanied by a 
charge that he enforce the laws, as conferring on him the 
power of appointment to office. The turn of expression 
connecting the second proposition with the first, ‘he 
further propounded,” carries with it the idea of an addi- 
tional proposition—a further grant of power—not the 
mere enumeration of powers already granted. Had the 
previous grant of the whole executive power been sup- 
posed to carry with it the power of appointment, and had 
the author thought fit to enumerate a class of appendant 
powers, he would have used other language appropriate 
to convey that idea. The expressions used whelly ex- 
clude it. The grant of executive power, and the injunc- 
tion to see to the execution of the laws, did not, in the 
sense in which it was used by European writers, mean all 
that it is now said to mean in giving fulness to that pow- 
er. But how was it in the several State Governments, 
from which the framers of the constitution more imme- 
diately derived their opinions and their views? Few of 
them, Lbelieve, vested the power of appointment in their 
Governor, and still fewer the power of removal. Yn the 
memorable debate of 1789, on the bill establishing the 
Department of State, Mr Madison contends that both the 
appointing and removing powers are, in their very na- 
ture, executive; and that the simple grant of executive 
power to the President carried with it the power of ap- 
pointment and removal, except so far as they are re- 
strained by other provisions of the constitution. Mr. 
Smith, of South Carolina, denies the position, and says, 
that he has turned over the constitutions of all the States, 
and does not find that any of them have granted this 
power to the Governor; and Mr. Gerry inquires 
whether that maxim is supported by precedents, drawn 
from the practice of particular States? «The direct 
contrary,” he adds, ‘fis established;” and in the course 
of the debate this view of the subject is not again pressed 
by Mr. Madison, nor does he refer to any authority in 
support of the proposition. 

If, sir, we look into the constitution itself, with a view 
to the opinion of its framers, we shall find that, as far as 
Janguage can indicate, in strict accordance with the an- 
thorities which I have cited. The executive power is 
granted, in general terms, by the first section of the se- 
cond article. Had that grant been intended to carry 
with it all powers now said to be in their nature execu- 
tive, the subsequent clauses would have contained words 
of restriction instead of enumeration; instead of confer- 
ring on the President, in the subsequent clauses, certain 
enumerated powers, in their nature (as it is said) execu- 
tive, that instrument would, after the manner of MEENA 
charia, have: restrained him from exercising powers not 
intended to. be conferred on him. But, sir, even if we 
consider ‘all the powers enumerated in the second article 
of the constitution ofsucha nature that they are included 
inthe general term, executive power, and are by that 
single term sufficiently granted, then the enumeration of 
those powers in the succeeding sections, does, by a well 
known rule of construction, exclude him from every pow- 
er which is not thus specially expressed. 

Mr. President, the appointing power is, say gentlemen, 
vested by the constitution in the President; and they 
argue that the power of removal is a necessary incident 
tothe power of appointment. The error lies in the pro- 
position which is taken for granted in the argument; ‘the 


appointing power is not vested by the constitution in the 
President, but in the President and Senate; the right of 
nomination vests in the President alonc; but in the ap- 
pointment, the Senate is equal and co-ordinate. The 
language of the constitution, in conferring this power, 
«< The President shall nominate, and, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, appoint”—is the same 
precisely as that used in the enacting clause of a British 
statute—*‘ be it enacted by the King’s most excellent Ma- 
jesty, by and with the advice and consent of his Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, &c. &c. in Parliament assem- 
bled.” This analogy of expression could not have es- 
caped the notice of the framers of the constitution; and 
they intended to grant, and did grant to that body, a par- 
ticipation in appointment to office, like that which the 
British Parliament had in the enactment of laws--an 
equal and co-ordinate power. If, then, the power of ap- 
pointment carry with it, asa consequence, the power of 
remoyal, that power vests in the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and not in the Pre. 
sident alone; and if the power of temporary appointments 
to fill vacancies which happen in the recess of the Senate 
must havc its correlative power of removal, it gives a 
power of temporary removal or suspenison from oflice, 
until the meeting of the Senate. This is all that reason 
and analogy would give him; and it is sufficient to mect 
all the exigencies of the case. 

The opinion which the framers of the constitution 
held, and which they promulgated to the people, to in- 
duce them to sanction that instrument, was the same that 
I now hold and attempted to advocate. Alexander Ham- 
ilton, in the 77th number of the Federalist, says: ‘{t has 
been mentioned as one of the advantages to be expected 
from the co-operation of the Senate in the business of ap- 
pointments, that it would contribute to the stability of the 
administration. The consent of that body would be ne- 
cessary to displace as well as appoint; a change of the 
Chief Magistrate, therefore, would not occasion so vio- 
lent, or so general a revolution in the officers of the Go- 
vernment as might be expected if he were the sole dis- 
poser of office.’ This paper, with others, was sent 
abroad as the true exposition of the instrument which the 
people were called upon to adopt as their constitution; 
it was written and published by one of the framers of that 
instrument, and one standing high before the country for 
talent and intelligence. It was doubtless read by every 
man who had been a member of the convention; for it 
was circulated widely through all the States, and the cor- 
rectness of the construction in this particular was contra- 
dicted by no one. Is not here a strong, nay, a decisive 
fact, to show that this is the true construction of the con- 
stitution? 

Mr. President, T have dwelt longer on this subject than 
I intended, and I regret that it has arisen as an incidental 
question in debate; it is itself worthy of a separate and a 
full discussion; but I could not consent that, by this indi- 
rection, the constitutional rights of this body should be 
cast asan offering at the footstool of power, without en- 
tering my most solemn protest against the surrender. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives] visits with his 
heaviest censure the doings of the first Congress that met 
under the constitution, so far as they recognised implied 
or constructive powers yested by that instrument in the 
legislative departments of our Government. The char- 
ter of a bank in 1791 he styles «the first-born of the vio- 
lations of the constitution.” The protective policy, 
which {races its origin to the same exalted source, he 
equally condemns; but the acts of that body, when they 
tend to centre power in the executiye—as, for example, 
the power of removal, whether by construction or impli- 
cation, are authority so high and sacred, that itis almost 
impiety in us to contest it. If I understand the scope of 
his argument right, he denies any and all implied powers 
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that have been exercised by the legislative depart- 
ment, and he sanctions all which are claimed, or ever have 
been claimed by the executive. Mark but the tendency 
of these doctrines--the tendency of the times—and let 
any-man answer for himself whither are they to carry us? 
What power is there which has never been claimed by 
the Executive which is not now conceded? What power, 
heretofore of rare and uncommon exercise, which is not 
now of daily and familiar use in the same potent hand? 
Implied powers, heretofore exercised, have become the 
fruitful soil out of which other implied powers are spring- 
ing; and thus powers are implied from the existence of 
powers which are implied from the constitution; and for 
every new implication or new exercise of power, hosan- 
nas are raised, and pæans sung, as if in honor of some 
mighty achievement. Sir, we are in a vortex, whose every 
whirl brings us nearer and nearer to that ingulfing cen- 
tre, in which the liberties of our country, unless some re- 
deeming spirit stretch forth a hand to save, are destined, 
cre long, to sink and perish. The Senator from Virginia, 
{Mr. Ruvzs,] reiterating the language of my honorable 
friend from Kentucky, says, and repeats, ‘We are in 
the midst of a revolution’”—a revolution which he admits, 
nay, boasts, is the handy-work of one man; and he likens 
it to that revolution which, more than thirty years ago, 
placed the republican party in power. Sir, if 1 have read 
history aright, and observed well the signs of the times, 
the present bears no close analogy to that era. The creed 
ofthe present day, which goes to centre all power, and all 
honor, and all consideration, in one man—which makes 
that man every thing, and the co-ordinate branches of the 
Government, and the country, andthe people, nothing— 
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course of answering calls of the Senate by resolution. 


He had, therefore, no objection to a reconsideration ‘of 
the vote on the reference of the report, as the Senate 
might then decide what further disposition should be 
made of it; and he would suggest that the motion of the 
gentleman be received. He did not approve, however, 
of expunging the proceedings in relation to the report 
from the Journal, and would vote against it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said he had no object in asking 
for a reconsideration of the vote, but to prevent a report 
which came in an unusual manner, and from an officer of 
the Government who had not been called on by the Se- 
nate, from appearing on the journal; and also for the 
purpose of obtaining a report more in accordance with 
the terms of the resolution. He, however, would not 
press the motion if any gentleman objected to it, - He 
was willing, in such a case, to withdraw it. 

Mr. FORSYTH said he objected; and 

Mr. POINDEXTER withdrew the motion. 

The resolution offered by Mr. KNIGHT, ordering the 
printing of an extra number of copies of the chart of 

Narragansett bay, coming up for consideration— 

Mr. FORSYTH. made one or two observations in op- 
position to this mode of expending the contingent fund 
of the Senate. 

Mr KNIGHT said it was his intention to modify the 
resolution now under consideration. Since the resolution 
was filed, he had reccived information that the chart is 
already engraved, therefore it was not necessary to have 
it again engraved, but only to procure the copies that 
shall be needed. It is proposed, also, said he, to alter 
the number of copies to one thousand. It will be recol- 


is not the republicanism of 1801, but more like that ofjlected that a proposition is now pending before Congress 


Rome under the first of the Cæsars, 


Torspay, January 21. 

The CHAIR communicated a report from the Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting an account of the presents 
received from foreign Powers by our ministers, consuls, 
and other agents of the Government, with a specification 
of each article, and the disposition made of them; which, 


on motion of Mr. WILKINS, was referred to the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed. 
Mr. POINDEXTER, who was not in his seat when the 
above motion was adopted, suggested that the vote be re- 
considered, by general consent, with a view of taking no 
notice of the report on the Journal, and of returning it 
to the Department of State, in order that a report might 
be made more in conformity with the resolution. It 
would be recollected by the Senate, that the resolution, 
which he had the honor of submitting, called on the Pre- 
sident of the United States for the information containcd 
in the report just read. Now, the proper course 
would have been, and it was the usual one, for the Secre- 
tary to make his report direct to the President, and then 
for the President to report to the Senate; but, instead of 
this, the Sccretary of State had made his report to the 
Senate. There, was, therefore some discrepancy bc- 
tween the resolution and the report, and it would appear 
awkward on the Journal for the answer to come from the 
Secretary of State to a call made on the President. It 
was fot these reasons he wished the vote, ordering the 
reference of the report, might be reconsidered by genc- 
ral consent, in order that it might be returned to the De- 
partment of State without appearing on the Journal. 
Mr. KING said, the report was not an unusual one. 
reports of that nature frequently came from the Depart- 
ments; and every object sought by the resolution of the 
gentleman from Mississippi had been gained by the re- 
ceipt of the report. 
Mr. FORSYTH said, the explanation of the gentleman 
from. Mississippi was perfectly correct aa to the usual 


to establish a naval station somewhere in the waters of 
Narragansett hay. To show to the Senate the advanta- 
geous situation of this place for a naval station is the ob- 
ject of this resolution. Itis considered by us to be a 
place most desirable for that purpose, of any in the East- 
ern portion of the Atlantic coast. We are anxious of 
convincing the Senate of this proposition, and in no way can 
we show it so well as to have a correct chart of those 
waters; they have been accurately surveyed by persons 
appointed for that purpose. The principal expense has 
been incurred, and needs nothing to complete the work 
but printing. Perhaps a smaller number might answer 
the purpose of the Senate, but it will be recollected that 
of every paper ordered to be printed, about eight hundred 
copies are distributed. ‘his resolation will add about 
one hundred and fifty to the usualnumber. We are anx- 
ious not only to convince the Senate that this isa proper 
place for a naval station, but others also. In a commer- 
cial point of view, this is of considerable importance, as 
this chart will show. 

Mr. ROBBINS said that this chart, was reported at the 
last session of the Senate, by the Secretary of the Navy, 
when he reported upon the expediency of establishing a 
nayal station in the waters of Narragansett. bay; but no 
motion was then made for extra copies of this chart; 
though such a motion was made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and there prevailed: this resolution is offered 
to supply this omission. This subject, at this session, has 
again been referred to the Committee on Naval Affiirs; 
and the business is in the train of preparation to be 
brought before this body. ‘This chart will be auxiliary 
to the discussions which this business may elicit; and aux- 
ilary, too, to general information on this subject. Here 
I beg leave to say one word on the public interest as con- 
nected with this subject. The report will present to us 
an object, the importance of which has not, as yct, ag it 
appears to me, been daly appreciated by the councils of 
this country; indeed the importance of which has been 
strangely overlooked. For then I shall venture to say, 
and shall be warranted in saying it by the concurring opin- 
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points for a naval station on the whole of our maritime fron- 
tier, the waters of Narragansett bay present by far the 
most important—the most important in war both to pre- 
vent and to repel invasion; the most important for all the 
expeditions of maritime warfare; that may enable us, and 
will enable us, to repel the war from our shores and carry 
it back to the shores of the enemy: and these opinions 
will be accompanied with details that will guaranty their 
correctness; and show, to the clearness of demonstration, 
that this station, prepared asit may be, and as it ought to 
be, will give to this country these powerful and invincible 
faculties for defence and offence; and that it will be as 
important to economy, as to the command of this effective 
and controlling force; and will reduce the expenses of fu- 
ture wars, should any arise, at least one-half, compared 
with what they otherwise must be. It is in relation to an 
object so important as this that these extra copics of this 
chart are desired. The plate is prepared, and the addi- 
tional expense will be buta trific-—very little more than 
the cost of the paper. 

The resolution was then agreed to—ayes 38—noes not 
counted. 

APPROPRIATION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the Senate then pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill making appropriations, in 
art, for the service of the year 1854, with the message 
from the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendinent of the Senate for striking out the clause re- 
stricting the application of the contingent fund of each 
House on the subject of printing. 

Mr. WEBSTER explained, that this bill had been al- 
ready before the Committee on Finance, who had report- 
ed two amendments to the bill as it came from the House 
of Representatives. One of these amendments related 
to an error in the estimate of the expenses of the Secre- 
tary’s office, which had been agreed to by the House, 
and there was nothing more to be said about it. The 
other amendment of the Senate was to strike out the 
clause in the bill which limited the application of the 
contingent fund in the printing department, to the print- 
ing of such documents only as related to the ordinary 
proceedings of Congress, and were executed by the pub- 
lic printer under his contract; and to this amendment the 
House of Representatives had disagreed. Ne should 
now close the few remarks he had to make with a mo- 
tion that the Senate adhere to their amendment. 

The contingent expenditures of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are stated in the bill at $150,000, including 
fucl, stationary, printing, &c. The contingent expenses 
of the Senate were estimated at $52,000. Whether these 
sums were too large, or too small, he did not pretend to 
say. We had no doubt that they were large cnough, and 
he should be content with any order which the Senate 
might take concerning them. But he wished to call the 
attention of the Senate to the clause which had been 
stricken out by the Senate, and which he asked the Se- 
cretary now to read. [The clause having been read, Mr. 
Winsten resumed.] If the Senate agreed to retain this 
clause, so let it be, His disposition was, to adhere to 
the amendment by which it had been stricken out. A 
similar provision to this had been in the bill for some 
years, and such was its inconvenience, and the impracti- 
cability of carrying it into eflect, that the officers of the 
two Houses had been compelled to disobey the restric- 


tion. It excepted works which were printed by order of |paid for, or not. 


the House of Representatives, but not those which were 
printed by order of the Senate. Ie objected to the 
principle involved in the clause, and desired to know 


why the Senate were not to be trusted with the regula-/tion. 


tion and application of their own contingent fund? 


fuel th ey chose, 


So the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. Porxpexren] had, at the instance of two of 
the Committee of the Senate—the Committee on Public 
Lands, and the Committee on Private Land Claims— 
introduced a resolution, under which a compilation of the 
land laws was ordered. But the Senate, with this clause 
standing in the bill, could not pay for them. Even the 
little map of Narragansett bay, of which the printing had 
been asked, could not be paid for, and the gentleman 
from Georgian might have spared himself the labor of 
opposing the order. 

He moved that the Senate do adhere to their amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FORSYTH called for the reading of the clause 
which had been stricken out by the Senate. After the 
clause had been read, he stated that this subject had 
been before Congress formerly, and he thought that the 
House was in the right. Their object was to check the 
abuses which had been practised on the contingent fund. 
That fund was created for the payment of the necessary 
expenses of Congress, while the Houses were in session. 
Abuses had subsequently crept in, one of which was to 
bestow the patronage of Congress on a variety of works, 
political and otherwise. A man who had on hand a large 
stock of copies of a book which he could not throw into 
the market, could come here, and, through the agency 
of a friend in one of the Houses, ask for a subscription, 
the advantage of which was exclusively to himsclf. And 
thus Congress were made the purchasers of a great many 
bad books, which were thus thrust upon the public. 
Another abuse was the application of this fund to enable 
publishers to get up new works, which could not be 
published without the aid of Congress. He recollected 
at the first session in which he was in Congress, a 
large appropriation for the publication of Seybert’s 
Statistics. This patronage encouraged Mr, Pitkin after- 
wards to get up his Statistics. Another subscription was 
made by the House of Representatives to Gales & Seaton’s 
Register of Debates, by which an annual appropriation of 
$2,500 was made to sustain that work. This course of 
expenditure continued for some years; until, finally, in 
consequence of doubts which had arisen as to the merits 
of the work on which this patronage was conferred, this 
clause was attached to the appropriation bill. He was of 
opinion that the clause was a very proper one, and he 
hoped the Senate would agree to retain it. He should 
vote against the motion to adhere. 

Mr. KANE admitted that it might be all true that the 
Senate had acted unwisely in ordering works. But he 
did not view that as the question now before the Senate. 
The Senate has ordered:a number of new books, and the 
question was, whether the works which had been so or- 
dered, and which were in use by the Senate, were to be 
He thought that the faith of the Senate 
was pledged for the payment of the works they had or- 
dered, and he could not sce any other mode by which 
this could be effected, than by striking out this restric- 
There appeared to him to be no other mode than 


If}to hold on to the clause, by agreeing to the motion of the 
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Senator from Massachusetts. The Senate had made up 
their minds that certain books were useful, and had or- 
dered these works: On the faith of this procedure, the 
contractors had gone on with the publication of the 
works, and the Senate were bound to fulfil their obliga- 
tion to pay for them. He should therefore vote in favor 
of the motion to adhere. 

Mr. KING said, that he had for some time seen a dis- 
position to squander the contingent fund of Congress, and 
it was this disposition which had Jed to the introduction 
of this clause into the bill. He objected to the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, because it risked the loss 
of the bill. It was not usual to make such a motion at so 
early a stage of the proceedings, and he regarded it as 
disrespectful to the House of Representatives. The ear- 
liest motion ought to have been to insist: then, in case of 
disagreement on the part of the House, it was the usual 
course to calla conference. If the Senate were now to 
agree-to a motion to adhere, would not the bill be lost in 
the event of disagreement on the part of the House? [Mr. 
Wrusrrr—‘ Certainly.”] He would then oppose this 
motion, as he did not see any thing in the clause intro- 
duced by the House which ought to excite opposition. 

Mr. WEBSTER rose merely to answer that point in 
the argument of the Senator from Alabama which at- 
tributed to him (Mr. W.) an intention to offer disrespect 
to the House. He had looked into this matter before he 
submitted his motion, and, on examining the precedents, 
had found that a similar motion had been made, in this 
stage, by many distinguished persons, and infer alias, by 
the gentleman from Alabama himself, on a question of 
great public interest. In reference to the relative rights 
of the two Houses over their own contingent fund, he 
considered this clause as not being in true taste. If the 
Senate believe they have the control of their own contin- 
gent fund, they should say so. Tae very nature of the 
contingent fund looked to other objects than such as 
were specified. Otherwise, there could be no contin- 
gency about it. 

Mr, POINDEXTER asked for the yeas and nays on 
the question, which were ordered. 

The question was then taken on the motion to adhere, 
and decided as follows: 

YEAS— Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Black, Calhoun, Cham- 
bers, Clay, Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Wendricks, Kane, 
Kent, Knight, Linn, M’Kean, Mangum, Moore, Naudin, 
Poindexter, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Robinson, 
Silsbee, Smith, Southard, Sprague, Swift, Tipton, Tom- 
linson, Tyler, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins—34. 

NAYS—~Messrs. Benton, Brown, Forsyth, Grundy, 
Will, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, Morris, Rives, 
‘Shepley, Tallmadge, White, Wright—13. 

So the motion to apuen: was agreed to. 

REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 

The CILAI having announced the Special Order, 
being the report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
subject of the removal of the deposites, 

Mr. EWING rose and resumed his remarks in opposi- 
tion to the act of the Secretary, as given above, entire; 
when, 


On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the Senate proceeded 


to the consideration of Executive business. After which, 
The Senate adjourned. 


WVEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22. 


The resolution submitted by Mr. Surrzzy, calling on 


the Secretary of the Treasury for information in detail, 


respecting the trade between the United States and the 
British ports in the West Indies, and in the American 
Provinces of Great Britain, (the same information having 
been: previously given at large, in reply to the resolution 


submitted by Mr. Srracuz,) was taken up for consider- 
ation. 

Mr. SHEPLEY said, that he desired to submit to the 
Senate, the following statements, which were read: 


Srarement exhibiting the total value of the exports of 
the United States, in her trade with the West Indies, 
and the tonnage engaged in that trade departing from 
the United States, from the year 1821 to the year 
1832, inclusive. 


Tonnage. 
Years. | Value of exports nn 
Domestic. | Foreign. 
1821 11,787,200 329,503 6,523 
1822 12,473,012 331,059 10,254 
1823 14,109,877 326,459 20,179 
1824 14,690,289 388,971 19,424 
1825 13,400,964 376,328 14,921 
1826 14,157,710 388,339 17,638 
1827 13,750,256 337,709 21,884 
1828 13,081,745 347,775 17,601 
1829 11,582,840 322,418 17,722 
1830 9,931,827 282,662 20,185 
1831 11,646,776 305,585 43,974 
1832 12,482,192 623,170 60,250 


STATEMENT exhibiting the total value of the exports of the 
United States, in her trade with the British West In- 
dies and American Colonies, separately, and the ton- 
nage engaged in that trade departing from the United 
States, from 1821 to 1833, inclusive. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. BRITISH AMERICAN COLONIES 
Tonnage, Tonnage. 

Year| Value of Year Value of 
exports, Sa al exports, 

Domes.|Foreign Domes- | Foreign 

te, uc, 

1821 265,102 - 182i | 112,223 3,169 [2,009,791 
1822 452,141 1822 | 90,917 | 11,846 |1,897,650 
1823 | 1,627,057 | 68,350 1823 | 52,776 | 12,023 |1,821,469 
1824 | 1,771,008 | 91,637 1824 | 55,051 | 9,130 41,775,724 
1825 | 1,647,046 j 93,967 1825 | 61,520 | 10,130 12,539,064 
1826 | 2,110,802 | 99,732 1826 76,191 | 10,103 (2,588,549 
1827 690,575 | 26,796 1827 60,375 | 11,145 [2,820,674 
1828 28,855 | 7,974 - 1828 | 63,301 } 10,658 11,674,674 
1829 6,521 | 5,418 - 1829 | 93,645 |} 4,409 [2,764,909 
1830 1,901 | 2,595 - 1830 | 117,171 | 14,207 (3,786,373 
1831 | 1,441,253 | 40,922 |} 17,803 | 1831 | 79,364 | 94,776 4,061,838 
1832 | 1,689,276 | 66,769 | 19,357 | 1832 | 65,056 | 108,671 |3,614,885 
1333 | 1,810,494 | 64,562 | 21,775 | 1833 | 212,328 | 247,953 [4,428,185 


i 


From these statements, said Mr. S., if they are correct, 
and I hope there may not be found any error, or none of 
importance, the following results appear: 

1. That our trade, both with the British West Indies 
and American Colonies, was prosperous up to the year 
1827—and that it was so both as to the extent of the trade 
and tonnage employed in it. 

2. That, in the year 1827, our trade with the British 
West Indies was lessened $1,420,227 
And the trade to her colonies increased only 242,125 
Leaving us, in the whole, losers $1,178,102 
And, while our tonnage decreased from 99,732 tons:to 
26,796, employed in the British West India trade, it fell 
offalso in that with her provinces from 76,191 to 60,370 
tons. 

3. That the trade with the British West Indies contin- 
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ued to wax worse and worse” during the years 1828, 
729 and ’30, until in 1830, from more than two millions 
in 1826, it was less than two thousand. This loss was 
compensated only by an increase of trade with the Bri- 
tish Provinces, to an amount a little rising one million, 
and a like increase of tonnage in that trade, leaving us 
with a loss of nearly a million in the British West India 
trade, and the loss of difference in value in another mil- 
lion, between the West India and Provincial trade. 

4, That, while we were suffering under such a loss of 
two millions, in our trade with the British West Indies, 
during those years, we were not compensated, as has 
often been supposed, by an increase in the whole West 
India trade, comprehending that with all nations haying 
dominion there. 

The whole trade with the West Indies lessened during 
those years, and almost to the same amount as the loss 
on the trade to the British West Indies. It will be per- 
ceived, therefore, that it was not easy to change for the 
worse. 

5. That, since the arrangement of that trade, the com- 
merce with the British West Indies has been increased 
from less than two thousand to more than eighteen hun- 
dred thousand. 

And that this increase has not occasioned a loss of the 
trade to the other West Indies generally, because the 
whole West India trade increased, from 1830 to 1832, 
more than two and a half millions. 

6, That the comparative increase of British tonnage 
can be accounted for easily, It is mostly to be found in 
the simple fact, that British vessels, from the provinces, 
enter-in the Passamaquoddy district, in Maine. And 
the occasion of this increase of British tonnage in that 
district is this: While the British colonial vessels were 
accustomed to bring plaster, and other property, to the 
centre of the waters between Mainc, and the Provinces, 
and American vessels, most of them being under a coast- 
ing license, to obtain that plaster, must change their pa- 
pers, pay fees, and clear out for a forcign port, and pass 
only a few hundred yards, and reccive that plaster and 
other property, from vessels lying in the waters, which 
could not enter our ports. 

‘Now, the foreign vessels, instead of lying close to our 
shores, enter the port of Passamaquoddy, pay the fees 
formerly paid by our vessels, and our vessels, without 
change of papers and payment of fees, receive the pro- 
perty from the foreign vessels in the same place, in the 
waters where they formerly did. 

Thus the increase of the British tonnage is seen, and 
a decrease of our own, arising greatly from the mere 
manner of conducting that trade, while the British gain 
no carrying trade by it—gain nothing but payment of the 
fees—and we lose nothing, unless it be a loss to be ex- 
cused from paying fees and changing papers. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, rose to inquire whether the in- 
formation sought for had not been given in answer to the 
resolution offered by the colleague of the gentleman [Mr. 

SLeRAGUE. ] 

Mr. SHEPLEY explained, that the information had 
been given in reply to the resolution of his colleague; 
but it had been. given, he said, asa whole. He now ask- 
ed for the same information in detail, for the purpose of 
showing that the trade of the United States with the Bri- 
tish insular and provincial ports, had been increased, in- 
stead of diminished by the arrangement of 1830. 

Mr. KNIGIIT said he did not rise to make any objec- 
tion to the resolution under consideration, but, on the 
contrary, was in favor of information on all subjects; but 
merely to make a suggestion in regard to the West India 
trade. It is stated (said he, by the Senator from Maine, 
that during the year ’28 or 729, not recollected) that 
the trade to the British West Indies amounted to only 
afew thousand dollars. That it had now. increased to 


alarge amount. Sir, at the time referred to, the trade 
was wholly suspended, or, rather, prohibited. We should 
not have had any direct trade, according to my under- 
standing of it, notwithstanding this trade did ‘exist in 
another form. We furnished the British, indirectly, with 
our productions, carried in our own vessels, through the 
Swedish, Danish, and other West India islands. One 
great object was the navigating interest, or who should 
have the carrying trade? Who should have the freight? 
We then possessed it indirectly. Much has since taken 
an indirect course through the Northern colonies to the 
advantage of the British navigation. It will gradually 
slip out of our hands into theirs. They are now pursu- 
ing the same course, and deriving the same advantages, 
that we did under the prohibitory system. The discri- 
minating duties in favor of the Northern colonies cause 
our productions to be carried to the Northern colonies, 
thence transshipped to the West Indies, and elsewhere, 
in British vessels, increasing their business and tonnage. 

Sir, I well recollect after the arrangement was made 
with the British Government, our Minister there remon- 
strated against the discriminating duties of the British 
Government; and when he informed this Government of 
his objections or protest, you, sir, wrote him, that the 
President approved of his proceedings, and requested 
him not to commit the Government as to the course ne- 
cessary in regard to it. The impression on my mind is, 
it has increased the British tonnage. I have not looked 
into it latterly, and do not remember details. 

The resolution was then adopted without a division. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Swrrz, in regard to the 
navigation of Lake Champlain, was taken up. 

Mr. SWIFT said, much of the commerce of Lake 
Champlain went through the channel which it was pro- 
posed to improve. There were rocks fora distance of 
twenty-five or thirty miles; and at low water, vessels were 
much obstructed, unless they made a circuit of about an 
equal distance. The bill for this improvement had for- 
merly passed the other House, but had failed in the Sen- 
ate for want of time. He hoped the resolution would be 
adopted; and it was, acordingly. 


REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, together with the resolu- 
tions submitted by Mr. Cray, in relation to the removal 
of the public deposites from the Bank of the United 
States; when, 

Mr. EWING rose, and concluded his remarks, as given 
heretofore. 

Mr. PRESTON then obtained the floor, and moved an 
adjournment; but withdrew the motion for the present, 
and, 

On motion of Mr. Wensrrr, the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of Executive business; after which, 

The Senate adjourned. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 23. 
> 


A message was reccived from the Iouse of Represen- 
tatives, asking a conference on the subject of the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses, relative to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill making appropriations, in 
part, for the support of Government for the year 1834, 
and stating that the House had appointed managers on 
their part. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, it appeared, by the message, that 
the House simply asked a conference without having in- 
sisted on its disagreement to the amendment of the Se- 
nate. He thought if the case were at all within Parha- 
mentary usage, a conference would not be declined by 
the Senate. But as the House had not insisted on its 
disagreement, the most proper course would be lo refer 
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the message to a committee, who could refer to the pre- 
cedents in such cases, and report to. the Senate to-mor- 
row. The last case of the kind which came before the 
Senate, was one in which the House had disagreed to an 
amendment of the Senate, and a conference had been re- 
fused by the latter. In accordance with the courtesy 
which had hitherto, and ought to regulate the intercourse 
between the two Houses of Congress, Mr. W. thought 
the best. course would be to refer the message to the 
Committee on Finance, and made a motion to that effect, 
which was carried. 

Mr. WEBSTER, from the Committee on Finance, 
made the following report on the subject of the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the Appropriation 
Bill; which was ordered to be printed: 

“ The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the 
resolution, ‘That the House of Representatives do ask a 
conference with the Senate, on the subject-matter of the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses, on the second 
amendment to the bill (No. 36) entitled ‘an act making 
appropriations, in part, for the support of Government 
for the year 1834,’ have had the same under consider- 
ation, and now report— 

‘* The House requests a conference after the Senate had 
adhered to its amendment, to which the House had pre- 
viously disagreed. It cannot be denied that the Senate 
has a right to refuse such conference—a case exactly si- 
milar having been so disposed of by the Senate in 1826, 
as will be seen by the extracts from its Journals which 
are appended to this report; but the committee think 
it equally clear that such is not the usual and. ordinary 
mode of proceeding in cases of this kind. . It is usually 
esteemed more respectful, and more conductive to that 
good understanding and harmony of intercourse between 
the two Houses, which the public interest so strongly re- 
quires, to accede to requests for conferences even after 
an adhering vote. Such conferences. have long been re- 
garded as the established and approved mode of seeking 
to bring about a final concurrence of judgment, in cases 
where the Houses have differed; and the committee 
think it unwise either to depart from the practice altoge- 
ther, or to abridge it, or decline to conform to it, in cases 
such as those in which it has usually prevailed. It should 
only be, therefore, as the committee think, in instances 
of avery peculiar character, thata free conference, in- 
vited by the House, should be declined by the Senate. 

“The committee recommend the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

< fiesolved, That the Senate agree to the conference 
proposed by the House of Representatives, on the subject- 
matter of the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
said amendment, and that four managers be chosen to 
manage the said conference on the part of the Senate.’? 

PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, together with the resolu- 
tions submitted by Mr. CLAY, in relation to the removal 
of the public deposites from the Bank of the United 
States; when 

Mr: PRESTON rose and addressed the Senate in op- 
position to the removal of the deposites, until 3 o'clock, 
when, without coming toa conclusion, he gave way toa 
motion to adjourn. 

{in the course of the remarks of Mr. Preston, the 
spectators inthe galleries began to applaud, when the 
Vice President ordered the galleries to be cleared. While 
the officers were carrying the order into execution, a mo- 


tion was made by Mr. POINDEXTER to suspend the order; 


and, after a few words from Mr, Wensren, indicating 
that the Senate would support the Chair in the course 
he might pursue, the Vice President rescinded the order. 


Vou. X.-—22 
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- Fripay, January 24. 


PUBLIC DISTRESS. 


Mr. WEBSTER presented the proceedings of a public 
meeting held in the town of New Bedford, in the State 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Wessren. said that New Bedford had been one of 
the most prosperous and fast-growing towns in Massachu- 
setts. Its citizens were engaged in atmost useful, hardy, 
and adventurous commerce, in. which they had met with 
much success; and, three months.ago, their condition was 
flourishing and happy; but a sudden and most. extensive 
reverse has happened to it. Thirty or forty: failures are 
said to have happened, and, great pressure and distress 
prevail. I feel it my duty, said Mr. W., to present these 
things to the consideration of the Senate. If there can 
be either any faith. in men’s statements, or if facts be any 
proof, the pressure, so far from diminishing, is increasing. 
{am informed by undoubted authority, that in one of our 
cities, supposed to possess its full proportion of capital, 
money,. for the best security, is not to be had for less than 
from twelve to eighteen per cent. per annum, norin large 
sums even for that interest; and this very week, in anoth- 
er city, one of the largest and most flourishing in the 
Union, undoubted security could be had for money at 
three per cent. per month. While we are talking about 
the danger of the moneyed aristocracy of the bank, a 
state of things is suffered to exist which is a perfect car- 
nival to the real money aristocracy, if there be any such 
thingin the country. Capitalists.holding up their money 
for such enormous rates of interest, and being able to 
command such rates, shows what sacrifices are made by in- 
dustrious. men, of small capital, to protect themselves 
from absolute ruin. In many places numerous workmen 
have been thrown out of employ, not only in the manufac- 
turing establishments, butin the mines of some of the mid- 
dle States. Indeed, if the information of this morning is 
correct, one of these States had suffered a great disappoint- 
ment, in failing to receive the instalments on its loans ac- 
cording to contract, and was obliged to take other mea- 
sures for supplying the means of carrying on its public 
works. I take this occasion, Mr. President, to call again 
on gentlemen, who may be supposed to know something 
of the purpose of the Administration, to know what their 
plan is? Have they any means ‘in [readiness? Do ‘they 
propose any relief? Ordo they mean to leave it to the 
Secretary, and to the State Banks, to meet the crisis as 
they may? Iimplore the sober consideration of gentle- 
men to this matter; and I shall feel it my duty to repeat 
the inquiry for such reasonable time, as that, in the ab- 
sence of any answer, it may be fairly inferred that the 
Administration has no measures to propose. 


PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 


The CHAIR then announced the special order, being 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the remo- 
val of the deposites. : 

Mr. PRESTON rose and addressed the Senate, in 
conclusion of the remarks which he commenced yester- 


y. 

Mr. FORSYTH then rose, and observed that there was 
not time to proceed to the discussion of the other reso- 
lution offered by the Senator from Kentucky, but he beg- 
ged to call the attention of the Senate to one remark 
which had just fallen from the gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina in relation to his (Mr. F.’s). course on the compro- 
mise bill of last session. The gentleman adverted to his 
opposition to it as an evidence of the hostility of the 
President of the United States to a peaceful settles 
ment of that question. He called it to the recollee- 
tion of the Senate, that his opposition to that bill was 
founded on a single point. In his opinion, the constita- 
tional rights of the Senate were violated. by its intros 
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duction here, as it belonged exclusively to the other 
House. But when it had been acted on by the House 
and came back here, he overlooked the objection, and 
gave his assent to its passage, but with the hope of making 
it better. He hoped the gentleman from South Carolina, 
and all who knew him during his political life, as well in the 
Senate as in the other House, would do him the justice to 
know that none of his acts emanated from any branch of 
this Government, or that his support of any measure was 
given to it because it was an administration measure. He 
had always done justice to every administration, approving 
or condemning according to the dictates of his own judg- 
ment. And he felt thathe ought to do the President the 
justice to say, that it was his ardent wish to do justice to 
the South as regarded the tariff. Further, he would also | have so liberally assailed them—that they are now engag- 
say that he believed that the unfortunate situation of our{ed in meditating all manner of terrible designs—‘* gor- 
sister State might have been more favorably settled for her! gons, hydras, and chimeras, dire”—why, sir, do you not 
than under the auspices of the gentleman from Kentucky, | see that the removal of the deposites does not touch the 
by whose assistance it was settled. transgressors? There sits the president of the bank, 
Mr. PRESTON replied, that when the compromise bill| with his board of directors, around the exchequer table, 
was pending, it was not thought as good as the South|ascalm, I doubt not, as a summer’s morning—his salary 
could have wished or expected. But until it was expect-| goes on—his official functions are uninterrupted—and 
ed to pass, he never heard that the administration intend-| the bank itself, the only object which the general panic 
ed to give them a better bill than the tariff of 732. Then {has left, without a concussion or even excitement. 
he did. But he never heard any proposition of a modi-| The executive dreads and condemns the bank; and 
fied tariff till the compromise bill was introduced. punishes by distracting the country and distressing his - 
Mr. FORSYTH said he made the remarks just offered in | friends, Yes, sir, I have said that this memorial had no’ 
‘justification of the President. As to his (Mr. F.’s) course| party characteristics about it. I wish sincerely that I 
upon the compromise bill, he observed that the final} could so persuade the administration and its friends. It 
question on the bill was suspendcd till the action of the franges above party—far above it. It assails the business 
House was had, and then it was admitted that the ground | and the firesides of those, many of whose names are here, 
he had taken was correct. In reference to the President} who have stood by the President in good and evil report. 
he would only say, that his opening message to Congress, | What motive can they have, or what inducement is there 
at the period alluded to, was hailed by the whole South, | for any man, to decry his administration or embarrass, 
as the harbinger of peace and justice to that section. | without good and strong cause, his policy? Sir, they 
And the gentleman from Kentucky appealed to that cir-| would far rather persuade him to add another laurel to 
cumstance to show that the President had determined the | his well-earned wreath—not by military victories, but by 
bill should go down, and that his popularity was sufficient} nobler triumph—the self conquest that would prevail 
to carry it through. with him to retrace a step that is so calamitous to the 
The Senate proceeded to the consideration of Execu-| country. 
tive business; and after some time spent therein— Mr. President, I know that I shall have the sympathies 
The Senate adjourned to Monday. of the Senate, when I recall to them the instructions lates 
ly transmitted by the legislature of the State which I, in 
part, have the honor to represent. Thisis a great na- 
tional question, of common concern to us all; for these in- 
structions. are multiplying, and call certainly from me, 
sir, for distinct and respectful notice. The import of 
these instructions, I admit, sir, cannot be mistaken. The 
terms are unequivocal, and plain to any apprehensions. 
They instruct us to sustain, by our votes and influence, 
the course of the Secretary of the Treasury, in the remo- 
val of the deposites. What are the nature and claims of 
legislative instructions? That a legislature has the in- 
herent right, legislatively and detached from their con- 
stituents, to direct the political conduct of a Senator in 
Congress, I can never subseribe to. Sir, where has 
such a right been delegated by the people? A legisla- 
ture of the State instruct or direct the Senate of the 
United States! Why, Mr. President, we had better 
change place at once. But where the resolutions of the 
legislature can be satisfactorily regarded as the clear indi- 
cation of public sentiment, deliberate and abiding, I am 
bound to hold them, as I do hold them, in most respect- 
ful consideration. And on such an occasion, where that 
opinion interfered with my own judgment and conscience, 
I should promptly surrender a trust that could no longer 
be held in harmony with my constituents. But here, sir, 
my embarrassment commences. I am not satisfied that 
these resolutions are the sure index of decided public 
sentiment. Sir, you know, that, for the last five years, 
our political atmosphere has been very much given to 
change. The wheel is turning now, and unless I misread 
the language of events that are passing, impulses are gi- 


fora moment, the time: when a prosperity prevailed in 
all the branches of commerce and trade, without a paral- 
lelin this or any other country-—when all the channels of 
confidence were full—when enterprise and trade were 
strained to their highest pressure—then, to strike a sud. 
den blow at the great moneyed representative of capital, 
could not but produce a crash. The confidence of the 
country is smitten. Men do not know where they stand, 
or what may be the coming crisis. 

It is most marvellous, Mr. President, that it should ne- 
ver have occurred to the Executive, that his remedy does 
not and cannot reach the evil. Let it be granted that the 
bank is a dangerous agent, and that the president and di- 
rectors deserve all the suspicions and denunciations that 


MONDAY, JANUARY 27. 
PUBLIC DISTRESS. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN presented a petition from a 
number of citizens of Newark, New Jersey, praying that 
the deposites of the public moneys may be restored to the 
Bank of the United States, 

On presenting this memorial, Mr. Fresincuvysen said: 
he had before him, to offer for the consideration of the 
Senate, a. memorial of the citizens of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, on the subject of the present agitation of the country. 
This document is signed by thirteen hundred and forty- 
one of the citizens of that town, and combines the great 
mass, at least four-fifths, of its business population. ‘They 
deplore the removal of the public deposites from the 
Bank of the United States, andthe consequent breach 
upon the credit and derangement of the currency of the 
country |. 

This memorial: knows no distinction of party: I find 
among its numbers, many of the hardy sons of honest la- 
bor, who feel this blow’ most deeply, in the reduced de- 
mand and wages of theirindustry. “For, however vision- 
ary speculatists may reason, a plain man knows that the 
value of his industry is depreciated by every act that 
alarms the credit and confidence in the moncy market. 
There is not_a political economist on earth, in the use of 
his intellectual perceptions, but must admit that such a 
sudden and violent measure, as the order of the Secre- 
tary, and proceeding from the band of the Government, 
must inflict injury—it is inevitable. Why, sir, consider, 
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$ yen to its motions, that will bring them to a whirl. Now, ` Strike out all the bill from the 16th line of the printed 


gin, will it be right to surrender private convictions of] bill, inclusive, and insert— 


duty toan influence from this giddy seat of power? I ss And be it further enacted, That, hereafter, neither the 
“think not. Iam quite conscious of the delicacy of my|Senate nor House of Representatives shall subscribe for 
position, but I trust that [shall meet it without fear. I willlor purchase any book, unless an appropriation shall be 
“farther say, sir, that even where the opinions of a State | made specially for that purpose, and the sum of five 
may be well known, occasions may arise toa represen- thousand dollars is hereby appropriated, to be paid out 
tative of the people, rare I grant—when the emergency of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropria- 
is of that deeply eventful nature—when he must go alone, ted, annually, for the purchase of books for the Library 
so to speak, in the purity of his own purposes, and cast of Congress, in addition to the sum of five thousand dol- 
himself, with all his fame and all the confidence of his|lars heretofore usually appropriated for that purpose. 
country, into the crisis, and sink or rise, as success shall] |“ And be it further enacted, That all books already pur- 
crown his intrepid conduct. I do not pretend that this|chased, or ordered by either House, shall be paid for out 
question offers any parallel, or even analogy—nor would of any money inthe Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 
I presume to be equal to its claims. Sir, we havere.| The CHAIR announced the special order to be the mo- 
cently been witnesses, on this floor, toa most illustrious tion of Mr. CALHOUN for the repeal of the Force Bill. 
example of such a noble daring, of which I may not say Mr. CALHOUN not feeling disposed to interrupt the de- 
more, but hand it over to fill one of the brighest pages] bate now in progress on the removal of the deposites, de- 
in the future history of these eventful times. clined calling itup, butintimated that he should do so this 
But, Mr. President, the difficulties of my situation are|day two weeks. 

not diminished by the arrival of this memorial. Here, The resolutions offered on Friday were adopted, with 
sir, I hold in one hand the voice of the State representa-|the exception of that of Mr. POINDEXTER calling for 
tives, and in the other, in louder, deeper tones, the voice|information from the Secretary of the Treasury relative 
of the people—and they are antagonist to each other—|to the public lands, Mr. FORSYTH having made a state- 
they begin to diverge from the very starting point—what| ment of the causes which prevented the Commissioner of 
shall we do? Sir, I believe I may speak for my friend|the Land office from complying with the call of the 19th 
and colleague, when I answer, we will go for the people. of December. 

There, after all, springs our power and our responsibili- Mr. POINDEXTER was under the impression that the 
ties. We.will meet them there. Ihave no other course:{commissioner had misunderstood the character of the in- 
I must follow the lead of my own conscience, with the con-| formation sought for; and from the statement of the gen- 
solation that my conduct will be subjected to the sober|tleman from Georgia, [Mr. Fonsytu,] had gone into un- 
judgment and impartial scrutiny of a generous people.|necessary labor, The resolution merely called for ab- 
Sir, I cannot afford to lose the confidence of my fellow |stracts. He hoped in a few days the Senate would get 
citizens. It isa plant of slow growth, and when smitten, |the, information, and he therefore should not press the 
seldom thrives again. Ihave notthe desperate resolute-| subject, and moved that it be laid upon the table; which 
ness to forfeit whatI hold so valuable. Vote to justify] was agreed to. 

the rash and ill-considered order of the Secretary? Sir, REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 


I should fear to meet the disappointed countenance of a A a 

grieved and injured community—and, worse than all, I The CHAIR announced the special order, being the re- 

should lose that which no earthly distinction, no voice of| Port of the Secretary of the Treasury, on the removal of 
the deposites: when 


human praise, can repair or supply—the respect of my 
own mind. I will cherish that, and should I fail, it will) Mr. FORSTE took the floor and- addressed the Se- 
nate as follows: 


be with consolations of which power cannot deprive me. ! F 2 . i 
At some proper time, Mr. President, I will ask the in- I hold it fortunáte, Mr. President, (said Mr. F.,) that it 
was not necessary for me to enter upon the cold and tem-- 


dulgence of the Senate, to state briefly the reasons of -SSar $ À 
my dissent from the opinions of the Secretary of the perate examination that I propose to make of this subject, 
at the close of the very impassioned address of the Sen- 


Treasury. At present, I will not interrupt the regular i 
debate, but only ask, sir, that the memorial may be read ator from South Carolina, [Mr. Presron.] I can now 
scarcely hope to secure so much of the attention of the 


and referred to the Committee on Finance. 
Senate as shall be necessary for my purpose——then it 
APPROPRIATION BILL. would have been impracticable. Long a member of 
Mr. WEBSTER, from the Committee of Managers ap-|Congress, I have witnessed, frequently, scenes like the 
pointed on the part of the Senate, to confer with the | present, when difficulties and dangers were said to hover 
Managers of the House of Representatives on the sub-;over us; have often heard animated appeals to popular 
ject-matter of the disagreeing votes of the two Houses feeling; fervid denunciations of abuse of power; awful 
on the second amendment to the appropriation bill, made|anticipations of forth-coming evil. The country “has 
a report; which, without reading, was ordered to be thrived, nevertheless—the lapse of a few months, or 
printed. The report is as follows: weeks, or days, has dissipated the apprehensions of 
“The managers appointed by the Senate to meet the|the timid, and falsified the prophecies of the bold. 
Managers on the part of the House of Representatives, |The crises have, in succession, passed away, and the 
in conference, on the subject of the disagreeing votes of frightful pictures that have been exhibited here have 
the two Houses on the second amendment of the Senate|proved to be but “fancy sketches.” To those who 
to the bill, entitled «An act making appropriations, injhave not been long members of the legislative body, I 
part, for the support of Government for the year 1834,’ will recall an incident brought to mind by an allusion, in 
report—— = this discussion, that may serve to sustain them under the 
‘That they have met the managers on the part of the|gloomy forebodings of the Senators from Kentucky and 
House of Representatives, and have held a free confer- South Carolina. ‘The establishment of the independence 
ence with them upon the difference existing between the [of the United States was followed by trials of the virtue 
two Houses, and have the pleasure to inférm the Senate|and fortitude of the people, equal, if not’ greater than 
that the managers of the two Houses have come to an |those of war. “Out of those trials arose the Federal'Con- 
agreement upon the matter in difference. ‘They have vention; the result of their labors was the constitution of 
agreed to recommend to their respective Houses the fol- jour Government, which was presented to. the people of 
lowing. amendment to the bill, viz: the States for their ratification or rejection. “To every 


“State; as the’ question’ of adoption was. submitted, anx- 
ious eyes were turned; but to none with such deep and 
lemn earnestness, as. to the State of Virginia, then the 
ading: State in population, revolutionary services, and 
intellectual power. Among her celebrated sons who 
“were assembled to discuss and decide that vital topic, ap- 
_“pearéd à man endowed by nature with the rarest gifts of 
*éloquence, cultivated assiduously through a long life at 
“the forum, andin the halls of legislation. Patrick Hen- 
‘ty—(who was, I understand, connected with the, Senator 
“from South Carolina, and it is not difficult to believe that 
“blood from the same source runs in his veins, since the 
“exhibition of his powers here)—was opposed to the adop- 
‘tion of the proposed constitution--that voice, which, like 
“the trumpet-call, had animated the hopes, and fortified 
‘the’courage of his country in the hours of her severest 
- suffering; was raised to warn her against the new and 
`“ dangerous system prepared for her future Government. 
“He persuaded, he threatened, he argued; he prophesied-- 
‘“public liberty was to be lost—property, life, and honor, 
> wereto be unsafe. But all was yain. The purse and 
¿the sword were intrusted to an alien government, and 
peace, prosperity, and glory, were secured to the people 
and to the States. That illustrious man lived long to 
enjoy the glorious spectacle of his country’s happiness— 
“to rejoice that the dulcet and harmonious sounds he had 
‘poured into the ears of his entranced auditors, the 
` images of fearful portent he had created in their inflamed 
-jmaginations, were powerless to produce convictions on 
their judgment, or to make abiding impressions on their 
hearts. 
: Both the resolutions of the Senator from Kentucky 
‘are objectionable, in form and substance. 
sorial, not corrective; vindictive, not legislative. 


They are cen-jlate election. 
‘They | clearly and explicitly expressed in all his messages. 


TEAT 


and certainly there can be no ground for clamorous- com- 
plaints at the performance of an act- now, which must be 
performed at no distant day. l oe 

On this preliminary question, I have no desire to con- 
ceal my opinions: Under. the stern necessities of the 
year 1814, I advocated, with zeal, the establishment: of a 
national bank, 
procuring funds for carrying on the war. In 1816, Ivo- 
ted to charter the present bank, not as a measure of ne- 
cessity, but of convenience, to aid in the restoration of a 
sound currency. I believe it has done good. I.am sure 
it has attempted to do much evil. twill not consent to 
the renewal of the present charter—but for a bank pro- 
perly controlled, with salutary restrictions upon its pow- 
er, I stand ready to vote to-morrow, without regard to 
the wishes of the existing or expected administrations. 
My opinions of the constitutionality or the expediency of 
public measures are not regulated by the probable 
effects of those measures on the fortunes of administra- 
tions or of men. Recharter the bank, with or without 
modifications, establish another, to be the immediate suc- 
cessor of the present, and the clamor and the question 
about the deposites is at an end. Let those who believe 
it practicable to create an institution which will reconcile 
conflicting opinions, make the experiment at once. Ido 
not. To me the question seems virtually decided. ‘The 
people are against the bank. For expressing and acting 
upon this conviction, the President and the Secretary of 
the Treasury have been severely arraigned by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. 

He has examined at large the messages of the Presi- 
dent to prove that he made no issue with the bank at the 
The opinions of the Chief Magistrate are 
The 


strike at a supposed offender—they offer no redress|veto of the bill for re-chartering the bank could not be 


for the asserted injury. c 
the reprehension of the Senator from Missouri, 


They are justly exposed to all| mistaken; admitting, however, that the Senator is correct, 


The|that the President did not present the issue of bank or no 
first resolution can be defended on but one ground--the|bank tothe people. 


The issue, the Senator well knows, 


as the best, if, not the only certain mode of “ee 


right of the Senate, by the expression of its opinions, to jis made by the two parties, and not by one of them; that 
appeal to the people, to control the exercise of power by | was done by his opponents, by the bank itself, and all the 
the elective franchise—a call upon the people to awaken | parties who were connected with it in the struggle for 
from a false security, and rescue their endangered pros-) power-—they made the issue—they presented the question 


perity from the hands of a corrupt, improvident, or un-|distinctly and intelligibly to the people. After the 


wise administration. 
opinion are of rare occurrence. 
with any show of justification when the legislative power 
of Congress is ample to correct the existing, to avert the 
coming evil. Is it pretended that the power of Con- 
gress is not ample to redress this imputed wrong! If the 
act done is corrupt in the Chief Magistrate or Secretary, 
impeach and punish—ifthey have acted unwisely, but 
not corruptly, legislate and control them. 

The deposites have been removed from the United 
States Bank. The Secretary of the Treasury has told 
‘us that, in the exercise of the power given to him by the 
charter, he has decided that time and circumstances re- 
quired him to perform the act. The President approves 
the act. He has done more; he urged the former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to perform it. In my judgment the 


Occasions for such expressions of|bank had, contrary to the earnest remonstrances of its 
They cannot be made|friends, who were also the friends of the administration, 


urged its pretensions successfully to Congress, and had 
been foiled by the President, did they not appeal to the 
President? did they not appeal to the people through all 
their organs of the press? What said the Senator from 
Massachusetts in his examination of the veto message? 
«£ There is no longer doubt of the President’s opinions”-— 
« the bank has fallen, or is to fall.” The only hope of es- 
caping the impending ruin is ‘fa change in the councils 
of the nation.” By the right of self-defence, which it 
claims, the bank poured out its money to the owners of 
presses to spread abroad this and other similar specches, 
all of them burdened with the same song—‘‘the councils 
of the nation must be changed or the bank must go down.” 
Of this right of self-defence, to which the bank makes 


disposition of the deposites is neither the primary norjclaim, I shall say nothing. Unfortunately, it committed 


preliminary, but a dependent question. 


7 t tio Changing the jthe mistake too common to us all--it confounded recri- 
place of collecting eight or nine millions of dollars can | mination and defence. 


The strongest efforts were made 


be of no great consequence in its effects on the business}to poison the public mind against the President—espe- 


or currency of the country. 


The most enlightened of] cially in Pennsylvania, the strong hold of the bank, whose, 


the friends of the bank admit, that, of itself, the order ofjlegislature had, by unanimous vote, recommended a re- 


the Secretary has not produced, or ought not to have pro- 
duced'serious embarrassments in the systems of credit or 
‘exchange. The derangement, the pressure in the mo- 
neyed transactions of the commercial cities, proceed 
from the act of the bank, which wants to ascertain what 
is to be its fate. Is the charter to expire in 1836, or to 
be renewed? If the charter is not to be renewed,a 
-~ change in the place of deposites was a thing of course, 


charter: more than one hundred thousand speeches of the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts, | Mr. WEBSTER, ] 
had been distributed in Pennsylvania alone. ‘True to 
her early love and early hate, Pennsylvania preferred 
General Jackson and no bank, to a bank and any other can- 
didate; and now, amidst all the fury of the storm raised 
by the recent act of the administration, he rests: tri- 
umphantly secure upon. that great key-stone of the fed- 
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eral arch.°. Shall we-be told, sir, that the people had no! 
rightto settle this question? I had not supposed it pos-| 


sible for any. man who had ever held an office from the 
‘people to deny the power, the right of the people thus 

to decide all questions of Government policy. Can we, 
„acting on the broad assertion of the Senator from South 


‘Carolina, [Mr. Preston,] control, or even embarrass, for 


any length of time, the exercise of the power of the peo- 


` «ple? Remember, sir, this is not a question of repealing, 


but re-enacting laws. The will of the people of the Uni- 
ted States—the bare majority of the people of the United 
States, residing in the great States only, can and will 
decide, if they have not already pronounced their decree. 
A majority of the other branch of Congress, selected by 


a majority of the whole people, can control the fate of 


the bank against the united force of this body, and of the 
Executive, and of the Governments of all the States. 
How powerless are we, when the executive and the po- 


pular branch combine against us, and the State sovereign- j 


ties direct their representatives here to follow in their 
train! Of the decision which has been, or will be made, 
I shall speak with the respect due to those who have 
made, or will make it. The second experiment of aban- 
doning a national bank, will indeed be tried under the 
happiest auspices. Specie is abundant; the Government 
is free from debt; the people are prosperous, the State 
institutions in the best credit; the Government deposites, 
and the deposites of individuals in the banks, are unusual- 
ly large; foreign exchange is, and promises to continue, 


in our favor; large and constantly increasing supplies of 


the precious metals are drawn from recently discovered 
sources, of whose existence no one dreamed. While 
peace and prosperous days are ours, the aid of a bank 
will not be required; but when the hour of danger and 


difficulty comes, when large and unrestrained emissions 


of paper, necessary for the Government itself, drive the 
_ precious metals from our shores, the want of the great 
balance-wheel will, I fear, be felt, and we may be dri- 
yen, under circumstances adverse to salutary precaution, 
to force it again into the machine. I sincerely hope, 
that, in this opinion ,l am greatly deceived,—that the hard- 
money days may indeed come, and speedily come, and 
always continue. All the measures appropriate to has- 
ten that period, I shall freely support, having learned 
the necessity, and, indeed, the duty, of cheerful obedi- 
ence to the will of the people. 
rhe time chosen for changing the place of the Go- 
vernment deposites has been a subject of reprchension; 
it was done, Senators say, but two months before Con- 
gress met. Had 1 been an adviser of the President, i 
should have recommended delay. I should have said to 
him, I believe that the people have decided against a 
bank; that the majority of the representatives of the peo- 
ple, elected under the new census, bringing with them 
the popular sentiment, will record that judgment, but I 
advise you not to take it for granted that you understand 
the opinions of the House of Representatives. It is pos- 
sible that the people may have continued you in place, 
and yet desire the continuance of the institution; wait 
until a. vote of the House of Representatives renders 
their opinion not a matter of argument, but of undisputed 
and indisputable fact. The President has chosen to act 
upon the strong presumption afforded by the result of his 
own, and of the cther popular elections. His justifica- 
tion depends upon the establishment of the fact presumed. 
But what right have we to complain? The course of the 
Senate was not misunderstood. Had it been, would it 
have been criminal in the President, or in the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to believe, and to act on the belief, that 
changes of opinion regarding the bank had been wrought 
here by changes in the State Governments? Can it be 
matter of supposition what are the wishes of the State 
sovereignties? Do they not correspond with the wishes 
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of their respective sovereign, with the. wishes of the: 
sovereign of the United States. T teas al 
But, sir, the President-is arraigned for the exercise of 
a usurped authority over the public treasure: 
language of the Senator from Kentucky, 
unhallowed hand upon the public purse. — 
groundless assumption? By changing the places of collect- 
ing and depositing the revenue, has. he increased. his. 
power over the money of the people? Can he now touch 


it without polluting his hands? Can the Secretary of the © p? 


Treasury use one dollar of the public money in the State 
banks, more than he could before, when. it was in the: 
Bank of the United States and its branches?. ‘The same: 
guarantees for the safety of our treasure now exist that. ` 
formerly existed. The power of the President is neither © 
increased nor diminished. If corrupt, the public money 
was equally within his reach in the Bank of the United . 
States as in the State banks. But gentlemen assert. that 


he has assumed the same power over the purse that he.. 


has over the sword. True, sir, he has exercised the 
same power over the purse and the sword. He has 
rightfully the same power over the sword and purse. He 
cannot use, and never has used, either, without legislative 
authority, given according to the provisions of the consti- 
tution. Can he unsheath the sword to strike abroad or 
at home? Can he lift his hand against foreign violence or 
domestic treason without our leave? So is it with the 
purse; he cannot, he dare not, touch one mill without 
legislative permission. A suggestion has been made, 
Mr. President, which I heard with regret, that the pub- 
lic money has been placed in favorite partisan banks, 
where it is likely to be used for all purposes of specula- 
tion and peculation. This means, I presume, that the 
deposites being changed to the State banks, a new and 
unworthy class of persons will receive loans who could 
not have obtained them from the Bank of the United 
States. This sweeping denunciation of the respectable 
and irreproachable directors of all the State institutions 
trusted by the Secretary of the Treasury, is without the 
shadow of foundation. For skill and integrity they: stand 
as fair as the directors of the Bank of the United States 
or any of its branches. The phrase of favorite partisan ` 
banks” shows how idle the suggestion is. Of the banks 
now the depositories of the public, money, the great 
mass are managed by persons decidedly opposed to the 
administration; who, on the question of re-chartering the 
Bank of the United States, differ with the Executive; 
whose influence and whose votes were against the pre- 
sent Chief Magistrate at the last election. 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] 
denies that the President has any control over the Trea- 
sury Department and that his interference in the exercise ` 
of the discretion vested in that officer is a usurpation of 
authority, if not for corrupt purposes, leading to danger- 
ous results. He admits that the control of the Executive 
over the other cabinet ministers is complete. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is asserted to be exempt from 


| this controlling power, and is responsible to Congress, 


and to Congress only, for the wisdom or purity with 
which his discretion is exercised. This distinction seems 
to me to be fancied, not resting upon any sufficient basis 
in the constitution of the United States, or in the laws | 
organizing the Departments. In truth sir, it is really 
founded upon a difference in the title of the acts esta- 
blishing the Treasury, and the other Executive Depart-.: 
ments. The titles are ** An act to establish the Treasury. 
Department—An act to establish an Executive Depart- 
ment, called the Department of War,” &c.. How this. 
difference of title arose is not apparent from the Journal of 
the Congress of 1789. All the bills for establishing: the: 
Departments were reported under a resolution of the 
House of Representatives. ‘That it was ‘expedient. to 
establish Executive Departments of War,: Navy, and 
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“Treasury.” ‘The-bill. had. the same’ titles; ‘yet, when 

> “the bills: passed'and it was necessary to give titles.to the 
acts, the title of the bill respecting the Treasury Depart- 

“ment: was not given to the act. The words ‘to esta- 
blish an Executive Department, to be called the Trea- 
sury Department” were changed, and became, ‘‘to esta- 
blish the Treasury Department.” Is it not obvious to 
the most superficial observation, that the alteration was 
made'to avoid tautology? A design to make a distinction 
between the responsibilities of the heads of the Trea- 
sury Department and the other Executive Departments, 
cannot be even plausibly inferred from this cause. 

. {tis farther alleged that the terms of the act establish- 
ing the Treasury Department prove that the Secretary 
was not to be under the control of the Executive. It is 
made. his duty ‘‘to prepare and report plans for the im- 
provement and management of the public revenue, and 
for the support of public credit,” and ‘to report to either 
House of Congress upon any subject referred to him,” 

` &c: The Secretary being bound to report to Congress, 
and not to the Executive, it is gravely urged that the 
responsibility of the Secretary must be to Congress and 
not to the Executive. These clauses in the act of 1789 
were not admitted without dispute and animadversion. 
The construction now put upon them would be truly sur- 
prising to the disputants of that day. Then it was urged 
by the objectors to the introduction of them, that it gave 
power to the Secretary over Congress; not power to Con- 
gress over the Secretary. [See Marshali’s Life of Wash- 
. Ington—pages 200 to 205.] They were defended and 
retained on the simple ground that they were intended 
merely to procure, directly and conveniently, information 
in detail from the best and most practical source. No one 
maintained or imagined that any change in the responsi- 
bility of the Secretary was to result from them. Gentle- 
men seem to be entirely unconscious of the effect of their 
hypothesis. If they are right, the responsibility of a 
Secretary of the Treasury for a wise administration of his 
Department, is nominal—it has no sanction. According 
to true theory, all the Executive officers of Government 
are responsible for the purity and wisdom of their con- 
duct in the execution of the duties devolved upon them: 
to the Executive and to Congress, for their purity—to 
the Executive alone for their wisdom. The hypothesis 
of Senators does not touch the responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury through an impeachment; but in this 


he is in no respect different from the other Heads of De- 
partments—it destroys all responsibility for the wisdom of 
He reports to Congress, and proves his folly of 
What remedy has Congress to apply? 
The two branches of the legislature 
may indeed decide that the removal of the officer would 
be proper. But this act must be performed by the Execu- 


his acts. 
improvidence, 
It can apply none. 


tive. We have here then a nominal responsibility to 
Congress, resting for its efficacy on the only constitutional 
sanction, the Executive power of removal. 

There is another strange consequence to which I would 
call the attention of honorable Senators, springing from 
their hypothesis. If the obligation to report to a particu- 
lar part of the Government establishes the exclusive re- 
sponsibility of the officer to the authority to which his re- 
port is made, then the Secretary of the Treasury is 
responsible to the whole legislature for his general 
reports on the revenue and for his plans for supporting 
public credit, and responsible to that branch of Congress 
only to which his reports on referred subjects are made. 
Here we have established another and still more loose 
responsibility in that officer. Supposing him to betray 
gross ignorance ant consummate folly, what can either 
House do to rescue the administration of the Treasury 
from his hands? Must there be a supplication to the 
President to remove him? a supplication from Congress 
to remove the officer for acts, for the faithful or wise 


vested by yourselves, 


performance of which he is not-responsible to the Execu- 
tive! What a whimsical spectacle would be exhibited if 
this theory were practically applied, and the President 
should, as he justly might, reply to us or to the House.of | 
Representatives, Gentlemen, the Secretary is bound by 
law to make report to you, and to you alone, therefore, 
is he responsible. It is no part of my duty to control or 
to punish the honest exercise of a conscientious discretion 
e Thus, sir, honorable Senators, in 
seeking to withdraw the Secretary of the Treasury from 
his constitutional responsibility to the Chief Magistrate, 
are proving that he is above all control, while his conduct ` 
cannot be connected by proof with criminal intention. 
The contradictory language to which the honorable. Sena- 
tor has been driven in describing the character of this 
Department, should have shaken his faith in the accuracy 
of his theory. He does not pretend that it is legislative 
or judicial. Not being executive, what is it? We are 
told that its duties are administrative. Indeed, and what 
are administrative duties but executive duties? Adminis- 
trative relates to administration—that which administers 
is administrative. As applied to government, the Chief 
Executive Magistrate, a President, or holding any other 
title, administers. His dutics are administrative. The 
honorable Senator is thus driven, in seeking to find a 
distinctive, descriptive word, to use one equivalent to ex- 
ecutive, in his attempt to prove that the Treasury duties 
are not executive in their character. i 

It is alleged, Mr. President, that the charter of the 
bank vests an authority over the Government deposites in 
the Secretary of the Treasury independent of the Chief 
Magistrate, because the reasons for removing the depos- 
ites must be reported to Congress. I have already shown 
that the obligation to report to Congress did not change 
the responsibility of the Secretary, or if it did, it renders 
him in effect an irresponsible agent, beyond all control, 
while his errors proceed from no criminal intent. I have 
not attempted to show that Congress can have no power 
to weaken the authority of the President by creating a 
new and diminishing the ordinary responsibility of a sub- 
ordinate to the Chief Executive Magistrate. Congress 
never intended to give a personal discretion to the officer 
at the head of the Treasury. The discretion given is 
official, and subject, like all other discretionary power 
to inferior officers, to the controlling authority of the 
Executive. The discretion was given with the well- 
understood qualification, that it was to be exercised in 
subordination to the duty of the Pres'dent, who is bound 
by the most solemn of all obligations to see the laws faith- 
fully executed—who is responsible to bis country and to 
his God for the purity and wisdom of all the officers 
under his control in the discharge of their respective 
trusts. I like not the phrase, ‘*I take the responsi- 
bility,” which has been so harshly condemned. I like it: 
not, because it would seem to imply that the President 
could have avoided the responsibility of the removal of 
the deposites. He could not escape his just share of the 
public odium or approbation of this measure. What 
would have been the language of those who have con- 
demned the President, if the removal had been made un- 
der the Secretary’s discretionary power, contrary to his 
declared judgment of the injustice and impolicy of the 
act? He would have escaped the odious appellations of 
usurper and tyrant, bestowed so freely upon him, but he 
would have been saluted with the not less vile epithets of 
driveller and dotard. He would have been called a 
miserable old woman, fit only to hatch chickens at the 
Hermitage, since he was incapable, by the exercise of 
his constitutional authority, of preventing the ruin brought 
down upon us by the folly or madness of a perverse 
subordinate. 

In utter forgetfulness of the express provision of the 
constitution. empowering the President to require the 
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opinion of the heads of Departments in writing, on their 
“respective duties, the Senator from Kentucky said, in a 
tone of triumph, ‘the President had noright either by the 
constitution or law to go to the other Secretaries to ask 
them how a service should be performed, which was con- 
fided exclusively to the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; he might as well have asked the Secretary 
of the Treasury how a movement of the army should be 
made by the Secretary of War,” &c. &c. Well, sir, is it 
not in the experience of that Senator that Secretaries of 
the Treasury have been consulted about the plans of 
campaigns and the movements of the military and naval 
force of the United States? Is it not every day’s practice 
to call upon him for opinions relating to the duties of all 
the other Secretaries? If any doubt could exist of the 
power of the President to see that every discretion 
vested in the heads of Departments was faithfully and ; 
wisely exercised, the clause in the constitution to which 
I have alluded would remove it. Why should the-Pre- 
sident be authorized to require the opinions of one Se- 
cretary about the duties of another, but to enlighten his 
judgment as to the proper mode of having those duties 
performed? Why should he form a deliberate judgment, 
if the power is not given him to control the Secretary, to 
see that the laws prescribing that Secretary’s duties are 
faithfully executed? Under the constitution, Congress 
cannot divest the Executive of control over those who 
are his eyes and hands to perform his appropriate func- 
tions. Congress have, by no previous enactments, made 
such pretension, 
' It has been justly urged, Mr. President, that under this 
view of the Executive power over subordinate officers of 
the Treasury, he might interfere directly in the settlement 
of accounts by the Auditors and Comptrollers—could say, 
**pass this account,” or ‘refuse that account,” under 
penalty of rejection from office. The personal interfe- 
rence of the Chief Magistrate in the settlement of accounts 
certainly never was contemplated—that he has the power 
to interfere is undoubted—that it would be his duty, un- 
der probable circumstances, cannot be fairly questioned. 
Suppose a corrupt understanding, or an crroneous judg- 
ment of an Auditor and Comptroller operating with uni- 
form injustice to a particular class of persons, or injuri- 
ously to the public, the duty of the Executive is appa- 
rent~-the instant expulsion of the officers, if corrupt-- 
the correction of their judgments, if erroncous. If the 
error was persisted in, a removal from office, and the sub- 
stitution of those who would be just to individuals and to 
the public. Thata President might interfere corruptly 
is.certainly. true--this possibility does not prove the want 
of power or the propriety of withholding it. No Presi- 
dent can, in this regard, act corruptly without certain 
detection, immediate exposure, and probable punishment 
by impeachment. Sad, indeed, sir, would be the condi- 
tion of the country if the rights of individuals and of the 
public were in the irresponsible hands of every subordi- 
nate officer who settles accounts in the Treasury or other 
Departments of the Government. 

The President of the United States and the late Secre- 
tary of the ‘Treasury seem, sir, to have well understood 
their respective powers and obligations. When the ques- 
tion of the removal of the deposites was first agitated, 
Mr. Duane; with the frankness and firmness entitled to 
public respect, opposed the measure—it was one he could 
not sanction, but if resolved upon by the President, he 
would give way for another, who, coinciding with the 
President, could act without scruple or hesitation. After 
thorough investigation of the various arguments submitted 
to him, the President made his decision; and then, unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Duane declined fulfilling his voluntary en- 
gagement.. ‘The cause assigned was still more unfortunate. 
He conceived that he was insulted. This did not absolve 

- hun from his engagement; indeed it should have furnish- 


ed anew motive for withdrawing. If treated courteously, 
his resignation should have been tendered out of respect 
to the President; if rudely, he should have thrown back 
upon the President his commission from respect to him- 
self. Honorable Senators censure without measure the 
paper read to the cabinet by the President. The exer- 
cise of ordinary charity would place the subject in a very 
different light from that thrown upon it here. Is it not 
apparent from the document itself, recollecting the pre- 
ceding and attendant circumstances, that the sole object 
of the President was to shield Mr. Duane from the re- 
sponsibility of the act which he seemed to dread. The 
President desired to take the whole, to reconcile his Secre- 
tary to the course resolved on. Entertaining a conscien- 
tious conviction that the course was fraught with injurious 
consequences to the public, the Secretary would have been 
faithless had he accepted the offered shelter. He was 
only wrong in shifting the ground upon which he stood. 
No honest Secretary will ever put his hand toa work 
which, in his judgment, will bring ruin or distress upon 
his country. No public officer is bound to suffer even 
uncourteous treatment from the Chief Magistrate; the 
only honorable step, in either case, is resignation of office, 
and submission of his conduct to the judgment of that 
great tribunal, public opinion, to which all must yield a 
cheerful or forced obedience. If little charity has been 
shown to the President, by what term shall I describe the 
treatment of the present Secretary of the Treasury, dis- 
tinguished through a long lifeasa politician and as a man 
by his urbanity, and courtesy, and virtue. To call it harsh 
would not convey an adequate idea of its extreme injustice. 
An officer, who, previous to appointment to the Treasury ` 
Department, had urged upon the President by fact and 
argument the propriety of a removal of the deposites, is 
accused of being made the supple tool of the Executive for 
the performance of that act; is represented as standing by, 
the cold spectator of the struggles of his colleague in the 
contest, between his conscience and his attachment to the 
Chicf Magistrate; as witnessing the contemptuous expul- 
sion of that colleague from office, and then coolly enter- 
ing the vacant place without sympathy or the smallest 
emotion for the man who preferred the loss of honors and 
emoluments toa betrayal of the interests of the people. 
The present Secretary left a place of honor for another 
not more honorable, a place of great responsibility for 
one of greater responsibility, a place uniting honor and 
profit, which the condition of a large family impelled 
him to regard, for an honorable place, the profits of which 
are insufficient to defray his necessarily increesed expen- 
ditures. These circumstances alone should protect him 
from the slightest censure, but he stood committed to the 
President by his previously given advice, and when call- 
ed upon to perform a task he had urged upon his colleague, 
he could not, without dishonor, have disobeyed the 
call. Ife stood pledged to the Chief Magistrate and to 
the country, and he has not shrunk from his duty. He 
abides with unshaken confidence in the justice of. his 
country, for all the consequences of the act he recommend- 
ed to another and performed himself. And how is he re- 
presented here by the Senators from Kentucky [Mr. Crax,] 
and South Carolina [Mr. Carnoux, ] as claiming all power 
to himself, and denying all power to Congress, as claim- 
ing to himself and the Executive an authoritative control 
over the whole treasure of the nation, and denying the right 
of Congress to interfere. This is a terrible position to an 
officer whose duties are prescribed by Congress, who is 
now dependent upon one branch of Congress for his con- 
tinuance in an office which. he is accused of having earn- 
ed regardless of the feelings and honors of a colleague, 
by base subserviency to the mandates of a ruthless master. 
Let us examine if in fact the Secretary claims this €s- 
tensive, exclusive power. The Secretary holds thatthe- 
charter of the bank is a contract between the’ Govern- 
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ment:of the United States, and the stockholders—is this 
denied? The Secretary holds that by that contract the 
power to remove the deposites is expressly given to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and to him alone. Is this 
denied? In the execution of that contract, the Secretary 
holds that he must be the agent to exercise that power, 
and that it cannot be exercised by any other agent with- 
out a violation of the obligation of the Government. Is 
this denied? The Secretary holds that the removal of the 
deposites by himself is in conformity with the contract, 
and prostrates the only obstacle to the exertion of the 
power of Congress over the whole subject, and all the 
interests connected with it. So far from claiming, there- 
fore, power to the prejudice of Congress; so far from 
denying or attempting to resist their authority, he has 
loosened the bonds imposed by Congress upon their own 
hands. Supposing him to have been mistaken in his con- 
struction of the charter of the bank, admitting that Con- 
gress had the same power as the Secretary, or unlimited 
power over the deposites, there is now no pretext for accus- 
ing the Seeretary of the Treasury of setting up claims to 
an authority above the power of Congress. 

The honorable censurers of the Secretary accuse him 
of a misconstruction of the sixteenth section of the bank 
charter, The power given to the Secretary “to order 
and direct” the Government deposites to he ¢ otherwise” 
made than in the Bank of the United States is alleged to 
have been given for a single object, the safety of the pub- 
lic money. ‘This construction, in glaring contradiction of 
the broad and unqualified terms of the section, is founded 
upon an assumption that the discretion of the department 
is necessarily limited by the nature of its duties, these 
being fiscal, his reasons for exercising the discretion must 
be fiscal reasons. Hence it is concluded that the deposites 
must be in danger before he can properly act. ‘The pre- 
mises and the conclusion are not very closely connected. 
If the premises are true; if the discretion is limited by the 
fiscal character of the department, there might exist 
many and various fiscal reasons for changing the place of 
deposite, perfectly consistent with their safety in the bank. 
1 will mention but one. Suppose the bank systematically 
refused the accommodations to the merchants indebted to 
the Government, with or without regard to their political 
opinions, the safcty of the deposites would not be endan- 
gered, yet I can scarcely conceive that it will be denied, 
that the fact being certain it did not afford a sufficient fis- 
cal reason for the exercise of the Secretary’s discretion- 
ary power, ‘This construction of the sixteenth section has, 
however, Mr. President, one great and uncommon merit; 
it is perfectly new. It may be correct, but 1 will pro- 
ceed to show, that from the establishment of the bank to 
the late order of Mr. Vancy, all the opinions expressed 
by individuals or committecs in Congress, sustain the op- 
posite construction; opinions in perfect accordance with 
the actions and convictions of every head of the Treasury 
Department from that hour to the present. Without re- 

_forving to the general doctrincs of those who advocated 
the Bank of the United States, I confine myself to the 
period succeeding to the incorporation of the present 
bank. The subscription to the capital stock of the bank 
was in due time filled, the first instalment paid, the first 
board of directors appointed. Prior to any preparation 
of notes for circulation, the board of directors at their 
first meeting, very shortly preceding the time fixed for 
the payment of the second instalment due by the stock- 
holders, adopted a resolution by which the subscribers 
could, by the use of stock notes, secured by transfers of 
their bank stock or public stock at ninety per cent. on 
nominal value, evade the payment of the specie requir- 
ed by the charter. A resolution was passed by the 
House of Representatives, directing the Committce on the 
Currency-—the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. CAL- 
noun] was its chairman—to inquire into the facts--and 


into the expediency of adopting measures to enforce the 
payment of the specie part of the capital within a limited 
time. The committee addressed themselves to Mr. Lloyd, 
of Massachusetts, a director of the bank. The fact was 
admitted, the convenience of the resolution alleged, and 
an argument offered to prove that it was not inconsistent 
with the obligations of the charter. The committee, con- 
vinced by Mr. Lloyd, asked to be discharged from the 
further consideration of the resolution. Not satisfied with 
the letter of Mr. Lloyd, or the opinion of the committee, 
I bad the honor to propose two resolutions to the House, 
to correct the proceedings of the board, and to compel a 
future observance of the charter. The Senate will not 
understand me as quoting my own resolutions as authority: 
i read them to show the opinion then entertained of the 
use which might be properly made of the deposites, as 
an instrument to correct or to restrain the usurpations or 
irregularities of the bank. 

‘© -Resulved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the arrangement made by the president and directors of 
the Bank of the United States, under which the notes of 
the stockholders, secured by deposite of six per cent. 
stock of the United States, are received in place of the 
specie required to be paid as a part of the second instal- 
ment, is an unwarrantable extension of the corporate 
power of that body; and that the Secretary of the De-: 
partment of the Treasury be, and he is hereby directed 
to withhold the deposites of the Government from the 
said hank, until the proportion of specie, required as part 
of the second instalment, is actually paid, according to the 
true intent and meaning of the act of incorporation.” 

* Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, ‘That 
the discount of any note, or the loan of money by the 
Bank of the United States to individuals, on the credit of 
the funded debt of the United States, either transferred 
to the bank or to any of its officers, or deposited with an 
authority to sell the same for the payment of the debt 
contracted, is a manifest violation of the ninth rule, or 
fundamental article of the constitution of said bank, and 
is contrary to the spirit of the fifth section of the act of in- 
corporation; and that the Secretary of the Department of 
the ‘Treasury be, and he is hereby directed, whenever he 
shall hereafter ascertain that any discount of notes, or loan 
of money, has been made on such security, to proceed 
forthwith to withdraw from the said bank the deposites 
of the Government; and that it shall be his duty to give 
information thereof to Congress during the first week of 
the present session.” 

Unfortunately for the country and the bank, these reso- 
lutions were not passed by Congress. ‘The bank conti- 
nucd to substitute stock notes for specie, and also for pub- 
lic debt. Instead of 4,200,000 dollars in specie, it'began 
its business with $1,724,109, only $325,000 more than the 
coin required to be paid as the first instalment. How 
much coin was eventually paid cannot be ascertained, but 
this fact is certain, that while stock notes were almost 
wholly substituted for coin in the second and subsequent 
instalments, only $13,872,000 of public debt was, in the 
whole, paid in as part of the capital of the bank, instead of 
$21,000,000, contemplated by and required by law. 
The consequences of this omission to enforce the charter 
became too notorious to be overlooked. A Committee of 
Investigation was appointed in 1818--Mr. Spencer of 
New York, Mr. Lowndes of South Carolina, Mr. McLane 
of Delaware, Mr. Burwelland Mr. Tyler of Virginia. 
The committee, after investigation in Philadelphia, report- 
ed sundry violations of the charter. ‘They recommended 
no measures to Congress to correct the many evils and 
mischiefs they had depicted, ‘* because, by the provisions 
of the charter, the Secretary of the Treasury has full 
power to apply a prompt and adequate remedy,” [the re- 
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moval of the deposites] ‘‘ whenever the situation of the 
bank shall require it. And if, after the stockholders 
shall have become acquainted with the mismanagement 
of the institution, they shall adopt no means to prevent its 
continuance, or the directors themselves shall persist in a 
course of conduct requiring correction, the committee 
cannot entertain a doubt that the salutary power lodged 
in the Treasury Department will be exerted, as occasion 
may require, with reference to the best interests of the 
United States,’ Being a member of Congress at that pe- 
riod, I can say, with confidence, that there was a general 
acquiescence in the views of the committee, and no doubt 
can be entertained that the power of the Secretary of the 
Treasury would have been exercised according to the 
expectation of the committee, had not a change in the di- 
rection, and, consequently, in the management of the 
bank, restored public confidence. The popularity of a 
new president (Mr. Cheves) was of decisive effect in its 
favor. The chairman of the Committee of Investigation 
[Mr. Spencer] did not think it wise to leave this subject 
to the power of the Secretary alone. He proposed reso- 
lutions for altering the charter of the bank, and to re- 
quire the Secretary of the Treasury to remove the depo- 
sites, unless the bank consented to the proposed altera- 
tions. The opinions of Mr. Crawford, Mr. Rush, and 
Mr. Ingham, coincide with that of Mr. Taney. Mr. 
Crawford acted upon itin a variety of instances, express- 
ed it on numerous occasions. Ie continued the depo- 
sites in State banks, to induce them to resume specie 
payments in 1817, after the Bank of the United States 
was incorporated. He made special deposites in banks 
of the District of Columbia, for the same purpose. After 
specie payments were resumed, he made limited depo- 
sites in 1819, in the West, in places where there was a 
branch bank of the United States, to maintain the credit 
of the State institutions, to prevent them from dishonoring 
their own bills. He offered to make deposites for a limit- 
ed time in the banks of Georgia, to prevent collision with 
the United States Bank. Honorable Senators entirely 
misconceive the effect and operation of the joint resolu- 
tion of 1816, under which it is alleged that Mr. Crawford 
acted. It gave him no power over. the deposites incon- 
sistent with the bank charter; he never so treated it. In 
fact, if the history-of the day is recollected, it will be seen 
that the resolution did not enlarge, but diminished the 
then exercised authority over the currency of the coun- 
try. By the act of 1789, nothing but coin was reccivable 
for duties. 

By the bank charter, notes of the United States Bank 
were to be received. By practice and necessity, all bank 
notes, not forbidden by the Secretary, were received in 
payment, The resolution of the year 1816 directed 
such measures to be taken by the Secretary as he should 
deem necessary for collecting duties, &c. in specie, notes 
of the Bank of the United States, Treasury notes, and 
notes of specie-paying banks, and that after ‘ February 
20th, 1817, no duties, taxes, &c. &c. ought to be col- 
lected or received otherwise than in the legal currency 
of the United. States, or Treasury notes, or notes of the 
Bank of the United States, or in the notes of banks which 
are. payable and paid on demand, in the said legal cur- 
rency-of the United States.” Mr. Dallas, in his report to 
Congress of that year, said: ‘* No State bank notes are 
receivable. ‘by law in -payment of debts to the United 
States; the acceptance of such notes has been properly 
left to the vigilance and discretion of the Executive De- 
partment.” The resolution. changed the existing law by 
authorizing all specie-paying bank notes to be received by 
the collecting officers; it authorized measures for causing 
such only to be taken and it expresses an opinion of the 
time beyond which none others ought to be taken. “In 
none of these provisions is to be found a disregard of the 
sixteenth section. of the bank charter, nor can a command 
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or permission to the Secretary to overlook his obligations 

to that institution be inferred. The Senator from New 

Jersey, who quoted this resolution, read the word ought 

as shall, and when corrected, asked, with some surprise, if 
ought and shall be did not mean the same thing. Cer- 

tainly not, sir: the words are not identical, nor are 

they always of equivalent signification; in this instance - 
the word ‘ought?’ was selected because it implied what re- 
ally existed—a doubt as to the practicability of effecting 

the object. It was intended to justify the Secretary in 

the adoption of unpalatable and unpopular regulations, 

that what was anxiously desired might be obtained, and 

at the same time to leave hima full justification to re- 

ceive duties, &c. in notes of banks not paying specie, if 
no other notes could be obtained. The precaution was 

wise, and an act of justice to the head of the Department. 
No one who remembers the condition of the currency at 

that day, will deny that the efforts of the Secretary, Mr. 

Crawford, were crowned with unlooked-for success. The 

measures he adopted more than realized the hopes of 

Congress. 

One other reference to the proceedings of Congress, 
and I shall dismiss the point. I shall read to the Senate 
part of a report to Congress, and afterwards explain why 
it is, that I look upon it, not as an argument of the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Taney’s opinion, but, as an authority con- 
clusive against the bank pretension. 

‘The country has a deep interest that the bank 
should maintain specie payments, and the Government 
an additional interest that it should keep the public funds 
safely, and transfer them, free of expense, wherever they 
may be wanted. The Government, therefore, has no 
power over the bank, but the salutary power of enfor- 
cing a compliance with the terms of its charter. Every 
thing is fixed by law, and nothing left to arbitrary discre- 
tion. Itis true that the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the sanction of Congress, would have the power to pre- 
vent the bank from using its power unjustly and oppres- 
sively, and to punish any attempt on the part of the di- 
rectors to bring. the pecuniary influence of. the institu- 
tion to bear upon the politics of the country, by with- 
drawing the deposites from the offending branches. But 
this power would not be lightly exercised by the Treasu- 
ry, as its exercise would necessarily be subject to be 
reviewed by Congress; it is, in its nature, a salutary cor- 
rective, creating no undue dependance on the part of 
the bank.” 

So, sir, the Secretary was belicved to have the power 
to prevent the bank from using its power unjustly and op- 
pressively; to punish any attempt by the directors to bring 
the pecuniary influence of the institution to bear on the 
politics of the country, and that the provision of the char- 
ter is a salutary corrective. This opinion goes far beyond 
the Treasury Department. Mr. Taney thought he could 
look into the conduct of the bank, and remove the depo- 
sites, if its course was injurious to the public; this report 
gives him the power to remove the deposites from offend- 
ing branches. to punish any attempt of the directors of 
them to bring pecuniary influence to bear upon the poli- 
tics of the country. From whence does the Senator sup- 
pose this extractistaken’ It is froma celebrated report. 
Its author—an honor to Georgia where he was born; 
the pride of a sister State by whom he has been adopted 
and cherished; one of the most zealous, disinterested, 
and enlightened friends of the bank, to whose opinions 
it looks with profound respect, and from. whose unweari- 
ed exertions it hopes to be‘sustained against even the 
overwhelming popularity of the President of the United 
States—is, Major General George McDuffie, of the first 
division of the militia of South Carolina, under. the new 
organization. The extract is from the report of 1830, - 
the bank’s To Kalon, beau ideal of perfectibility, stamped 
by itselfas worthy of universal credit, asa bank token 
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it was always ready to redeem, which it has lavishly ex- 
pended its funds to distribute through every portion of 
our country., Yes, sir, under its golden influence, that 
report has ascended our loftiest mountains, and penetrated 
our remotést valleys, has been laid on the parlor table of 
the rich man’s palace, and the ‘humble shelf of the poor 
man’s cabin, to give all the people just and accurate ideas 
of the obligations, the imoxiousness, the utility, and the 
responsibilities of the institution. ‘With this broad, deci- 
sive opinion in front, as animpregnable defence, the bank 
must have the impudence of the Devil himself to assail the 
Secretary of the Treasury for his exercise of power, un- 
der the sixteenth section of the charter of incorporation. 
Even those who do not thus stand committed to the truth of 
that report, must be compelled to allow that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has not expressed a very singular 
opinion when he declared he had power to remove the 
public deposites for good reasons, even though the safety 
of these deposites could not be doubted. 

These paragraphs in the report of 1830, made by Mr. 
McDuffie, Mr. Verplanck, Mr. Dwight, Mr. Smyth, Mr. 
Ingersoll, Mr. Gilmore, and Mr. Overton, furnish us with 
a key to the somewhat extraordinary letter of the president 
of the bank to a president of the branch bank at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina—extraordinary, not so much in the 
sentiments it expresses with the ordinary felicity of its 
author, as in the circumstances which produced it, and 
the time of its publication. It was published in 1832, in 
the National Gazette, to refute the charge that had been 
made against the president and directors of the Bank of 
the United States, of interfering in party politics, and 
to exemplify the plan of total abstinence which had been 
pursued by that institution:—total abstinence from all 
political interference in 1830 and 1832. 


(private. ] 
Bank of the United States, September 27, 1830. 


Dear Sir: I have recently received a pamphlet enti- 
tled ‘* Proceedingsand the resolutions and address adopt- 
ed by the State Rights party in Charleston,” which con- 
tains the following passages: ‘We had arrayed against 
us the influence of the president of the Bank of the State 
of South Carolina, emphatically your bank, who was 
among the most zealous in his efforts against us, andamong 
the most industrious in his ery of civil war, blood, and 
revolution. The president of the Bank of the United 
States was not less active, and the head which presides 

` over this. great federal institution was seen superintend- 
ing with an anxious scrutiny the polls at the election.” 

Andagain: ‘But, if Charleston be fated to be go- 
verned by northern traders, officers of the federal judicia- 
ry, custom officers, and officers of the United States 
Bank, we know,” &e. And further: ¢* All the power of 
the custom-house, and of the Bank of the United States, 
all the power of the federal judiciary, and even, to a cer- 
tain extent, of the banks of our own State, may be array- 
ed against us.” 

However unwilling to interpret very literally expres- 
sions .provoked: by the ardor of political controversy, 
there is yet in these extracts a direct assertion of facts, 
which, unléss the highly respectable gentlemen who make 
it are entirely misinformed, is calculated to excite extreme 
regret.. In the administration of the Bank of the United 
States, no principle is more fundamenta? than its total ab- 
stinence from. politics. Its uniform object has been to 
devote itself exelusively to its own concerns, leaving 
public affairs to the public councils; to belong to the 
country, not to any: section of it; to be true to every ad- 
ministration of the government, yet subservient to none, 


into the political opinions of any individual attached to 
the branch. I am at this moment equally ignorant and 
indifferent, and my only anxiety is, that they should so 
exercise their own rights as not to violate those of the 
institution. Undoubtedly, the officers of the bank are 
citizens, retaining all their privileges of free thought and 
free action, nor would the directors presume to control 
the political opinions of the humblest individual in their 
service. Yet it is not an unreasonable expectation that 
they who voluntarily engage in the employment of the 
institution should conform to its essential policy, and cau- 
tiously abstain from any conduct which may bring upon 
it undeserved odium. Now, there is nothing more adapt- - 
ed to offend and estrange the community than an active 
and ostensible participation in popular elections by the 
officers of the bank. Whether they are in the right or 
in the wrong, whether the occasion be great or small; 
whether they succeed or fail, are matters of not the slight- 
est consequence. All parties think themselves always 
right. To all parties all contests seem important; and 
all, if they do not succeed, are sure they ought to 
succeed; so that, whether victorious or defeated, each par- 
ty retains a feeling against its prominent adversaries, which 
it inevitably transfers to the institutions identified with 
them. 

The board of directors are therefore extremely unwill- 
ing that the officers of the bank should be zealous or 
conspicuous at elections, and the reproach thus publicly 
vouched is of a character to excite great sensibility. 
That feeling I trust you will be able to remove or allay, 
so as to relieve the institution from the imputation of po- 
litical interference, and I therefore take the earliest op- 
portunity of inviting you to furnish me with the means of 
placing the subject before the board ina satisfactory light. 
This will be very acceptable to them, and particularly 
gratifying to yours, with great respect, 

N. BIDDLE, President. 


Josern JounstTon, Esq. 

President of the office of the bank of the 
United States at Charleston, South Carolina. 

The election, Mr. President, for activity at which Mr. 
Johnston was thus rebuked, involved, in the view of the 
contending parties, the liberty of the people, and the 
union of the States. That gentleman exerted, attempt- 
edto exert, no rights but those of a simple citizen, to 
whom Jiberty and union was far more dear than the 
emolument of his office, or the popularity of that institu- 
tion under which he held it. While the bank has thus 
professed to abstain from politics, to leave public affairs 
to public councils, to be true to every administration, to 
be wholly unconnected with all parties, it has actively en- 
gaged in enlightening the community through the public 
press; it has endeavored to demonstrate the necessity of 
a change in the councils of the nation, and has connected 
its fate intimately and indissolubly with the fortunes of the 
party adverse to the administration. No surprise ought 
to be felt by itself, or its friends, if the feelings of the 
victorious party * against its prominent adversaries, should 
be transferred to the institution identified with them’ in 
the contest. - 

It is asserted, Mr. President, that the Chief Magistrate 
and Secretary of the Treasury have found a new source 
of power in the result of a Presidential election. This is 
a most wonderful misconception of a very simple and un- 
pretended truth, that the result of the election proved 
that the principles which had governed the administra- 
tion were approved by the people, especially on the bank 
question, on which the President had. been, in the can- 


i tof s ye r i vass, most fiercely assailed. ‘The popular approbation of 
and, while composed of fellow-citizens of all parties, to} the veto message was not supposed to confer new pow- 


be wholly unconnected wai any. -Xou know that during’ ers, but to direct that the regular constitutional authority 
the many years in hae Thave enjoyed the pleasure.of|of the Executive should be exerted as it had been exert- 
your correspondence, I have never made.a single inquiry jed until the bahk.charter expired. 1 know, sir, that the 
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Senator from Kentucky alleges that there is no color or 
justification for the assertion that the question of bank or 
no bank was fully and fairly submitted to the people, and 
a decision pronounced against it by them. I have already 
attempted to prove that there was not only color of proof 
but certain proof that the question was originally made by 
the bank itself. ‘Will the honorable Senator tell us why so 
much money was expended, and so many explanatory pam- 
phlets distributed, the few months immediately pending 
the last election, and why the expenditure and distribu- 
tion ceased as soon as the election was decided? There 
can be but one answer to this question. The object is 
notoriously apparent. The means adopted, sir, were not 
well calculated to promote the end. In one aspect of 
the subject I am not sorry that the experiment was made 
to test the influence of this moneyed corporation upon 
popular will. This signal failure may be hereafter safely 
quoted as an answer to the alleged dangers of such an insti- 
tution to free Governments. Sir, if this experiment had 
been successful, if the weight of the bank in the scale 
had rendered the issue doubtful, I would have sworn to 
it an unceasing hostility. ‘Chat bank never was and never 
can be a popular institution—money against well-earned 
popularity is but dust in the balance—the resort to it 
works the destruction of the miscreant who uses it—am- 
bitious rivalry, calumnies, even personal violence at elec- 
tions, the people will endure and forgive; but he who 
uses money to corrupt, commits the unpardonable crime— 
the plague-spot betokening certain political death is upon 
him—humble penitence before the throne of the Most 
High may purify him from the moral guilt, but here there 
is no escape from public neglect or public execration but 
in the grave of oblivion. 

The President and Secretary are accused of the high 
crime of usurping power over the morality of the people. 
¥ presume, sir, that the President, in the execution of the 
laws, is bound to regard, to watch over the morality of the 
people, in the same manner that we are bound to regard 
and watch over it in the enactment of laws. Why, sir, 
we cannot have a tax proposed on foreign spirits or mo- 
lasses without a homily on the demoralizing effects of 
imported and New England rum—it is true that the ob- 
ject of such tax—the encouragement of the manufacture 
of spirits from grain—is not quite consistent with the 
moral tendencies of the homily. Yet, sir, those who use 
such arguments must belicve the preservation of the 
morals of the people within the range of constitutional 
obligation in making, and therefore cannot deny that to 
the same extent the President may look to the public 
morals in the manner of executing the laws. 

A kindred accusation is, that the President and his Se- 
eretary pretend to exercise a power over the public press. 
In this body this assertion is made with. a peculiarly bad 
grace. How longis it since we have seen persons re- 
jected by the Senate when nominated to office, men of 
unblemished reputation and every way qualified, in order 
to preserve the press from. Executive influence? Surely 
we who guard the purity of the press from Executive 
influence may permit without censure the Secretary to 
interpose a shield. between the press and. the Bank of the 
United States. -There is this striking difference between 
the action ofthe Senate and ofthe President. He strikes 
at the supposed -corrupter; we struck at those who were 

` in danger. of being. corrupted. 


bet, was guilty of a grave offence, but he did not corrupt 
the Ephesian matron. 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crar] cen- 
sures the President for declaring that he had very much 
at heart © the purity of the elective franchise,” and asks, 
what part of the constitution gives him any power over 
that subject. Here, sir, as in the other preceding instan- 
ccs, a remark made relative to the bank, a special guar- 
dianship over its movements, granted ‘by the charter of 
incorporation, is transformed into a claim of general au- 
thority over elections. The Executive has made no such 
claim; but can it be doubted that within. the limits of his 
authority he is bound to have « much at heart the purity 
of elections?”—to preserve it by the exertion of all his 
constitutional authority—to remove every public officer 
subject to his removing power who shall attempt to poi- 
son the great fountain of liberty—to punish the bank for 
bribery at the polls, or any other use of its money de- 
structive to the free and unrestrained exercise of the elec- 
tive right? He would be false to the principles of the 
Goyernment—to his own character and high duties—a rena 
egade and a traitor, to sufferany violation of the elective 
franchise he has constitutional power to prevent. . 

Mr. F. proceeded to correct what he termed thé- mis- 
apprehension of several parts of Mr. Taney’s’ report. 
Mr. Taney was censured for not having seen the charters 
of the banks in which he deposited the public treasure. 
Mr. T. did not say he had not examined the charters. 
He did not send the charters of all the banks—preferring, 
to avoid delay, to wait until copies were received, daily 
expected from the banks. But he expressly states that 
the charters of all those banks, except one,.are in the 
library of the Department of State. . 

He was supposed to-assert that the great credit of the 
notes of the United States Bank was to be imputed en- 
tirely to their being receivable by law in payment of drafts, 
&c. He asserted that the superior credit of those notes 
was to be imputed to that cause. 

Mr. Taney is thought by the Senator from South Ca- 
rolina [Mr. Catzour] to have considered himself the joint 
agent or trustee of the bank and the Government, to su- 
perintend the stipulation and faithful observance of the 
charter. He throughout assumes that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is the agent of the Government only, represent- 
ing the power of the whole Government so far as regards 
the removal of the deposites. “ 

He was supposed to claim a right to decide officially 
upon the constitutionality of the bank, and to have said 
that Congress had-nothing to-do with it. On the contrary, 
he admits throughout his obligation to consider the charter 
as obligatory and in force until it expires by its own 
limitation, in 1836. He speaks of his opinion of the con- 
stitutionality of the bank, as one of the reasons why, en- 
tertaining that opinion, he had not a right. to act on the 
assumption that the charter would be renewed. -He no 
where even intimates that Congress has nothing. to do 
with it. ; 

He is supposed to have withdrawn the deposites on- the 
ground that the charter was forfeited. He has not placed 
the removal on that ground, nor bas he any where express- 
edan opinion that the acts of misconduct amounted to a 
forfeiture. He had not said, as has been assumed, that 
money on deposite in the bank, is not in the Treasury—it 


I think, however, Mr. jis undoubtedly so, but itis equally in. the Treasury when 


President, that the bank is not truly charged. The presi-|transferred to another place of deposite, to any State 
dent and directors are, I trust and believe, incapable of|bank, where there is one,or where there is not, a branch 
corrupting innocence or seducing virtue, but, like men of|bank of the United States. 

the world, when they want the services .of knaves, they |... Mr. President, the- Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cuat}: 
know how to command them. A highly censurable ap-|has asked, why did not the Secretary of the Treasury let 
plication of the funds intrusted. to their care has been|the public money remain in the bank until the last’ day, of 
made, but they have not corrupted the press. The sen-|the charter? . The answer to the question: may be found 
tinel, who. suffered the body of the. malefactor he was|by the Senator in the report of the Secretary. He bes 
stationed to watch, to be stolen at midnight from the gib-llieved it his duty to look to the future, and prepare for an 
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expected, event. He knew the charter was limited, to 
1836, and did not anticipate its renewal. The suggestion 
that no preparatory precautions were necessary, because 
the bank has two years after 1836 to settle its affairs, is 
entitled to little consideration. If, in this respect, however, 
the Secretary has erred, his error is to be traced to the 
bank itself, and to its ablest friends. What said the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts in his speech on the veto message? 

‘In three years and nine months from the present mo- 
ment, (July, 1830,) the charter of the bank expires; with- 
in that period, therefore, it must wind up its concerns. 
It must call in its debts, withdraw its bills from circula- 
tion, and cease from all its ordinary operations. AH this 
is to be done in three years and nine months; because, al- 
though there is a provision in the charter rendering it law- 
ful to use the corporate name for two years after the expi- 
ration of the charter, yet this is allowed only for the pur- 
pose of suits, and for the sale of the estate belonging to 
the bank, and for no other purpose whatever; the whole 
active business of the bank, its custody of public depo- 
sites,.its transfers of public moneys, its dealings in ex- 
change, all its loans and discounts, and all its issues of 
bills for circulation, must cease and determine on, or be- 
fore, the 3d day of March, 1836; and, within the same 
period, its debts must be collected,” &c. &e. 

The truth of this statement was and is undoubted. 
Indeed, sir, it is but a repetitionof that made by the bank 
in the memorial for a renewal of its charter: 

‘Tf, satisfied with the practical operations of the institu- 
tion, your honorable body shall deem it worthy of con- 
tinuance, it seems expedient to relieve the country, as 
soon as may consist with mature deliberation, from the 
uncertainty in which all private transactions, and all pub- 
lic improvements, dependent on the future condition of the 
currency, and amount of capital disposable for those ob- 
jects, must necessarily be involved until your decision is 
known. If, on the other hand, the wisdom of Congress 

shall determine that the bank must cease to exist, it is 
still more important that the country should begin early 
to prepare for the expected change, and that the institu- 
tion should have as much time as possible to execute the 
duty, always a very delicate and difficult one, of aiding 
the community to seek new channels of business, and, by 
gradual and gentle movements, to press with the least in- 
convenience on the great interests connected with it.” 
The language’ of the bank memorial is explicit; the 
“directors well understand their duty to the institution and 
to the public, and if the Secretary began too carly to pro- 
vide for winding up the concerns of the bank in the opin- 
ion of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] he began too 
late by one year and three months in the opinion of the 
bank. and the Senator from Massachusetts. 

„ That difference of opinion should exist as to the wisdom 
of the act of changing the place of deposites, is not sur- 
prising, but it is unaccountable that the power of the head 
of the Treasury Department over them should be denied. 
Since the establishment of our government, the Depart- 
ment, by its head, has exercised precisely the same author- 
ity lately exerted by Mr. Taney. Gentlemen cannot reflect 
seriously when they tell. us that this subject belongs to the 
Treasurer, and notto:the Secretary of the Treasury. 
They do not consider what is deposited, or who are the 
officers'who make deposites. Bonds for the duties due 
to government given to collectors, money paid to receivers 
for public lands, taxes paid to collectors—these are the de- 
posites, in places supposed to be safe. And who, sir, can 
direct these officers? Js itthe Treasurer? He hasno control 
over them, no imtercourse with them, except to give the 
discharges when the ‘moneys are put into the Treasury 
by the warrant of the Secretary. . Originally these bonds 
and moneys were left-in-the ‘care-of the collectors, re- 
ceivers, and taxgatherers, until paid into the Treasury,-and 
this is yet done where there are no banks at conyenien 


distances from the place of collection or payment. All 
these officers, are by law subject to the directions of the 
head of the Department, andall deposites made of bonds, 
notes, or money, under his directions, are made in strict 
compliance with his ordinary duty. His power over the 
deposites is connected in argument with the regulation of 
the currency, and the Secretary is severely censured for 
attempting to wrest all control over both from Congress, 
to place it in the hands of the Executive. With the cer- 
tain consumption of a portion of the Senate’s time, and 
no little danger of exhausting its patience, I venture to 
give, by reference to public documents, a brief sketch of 
the history of this branch of our polity. By the act of 
Congress of 1789, sec. 30, it is provided that nothing 
shall be received in payment of duties but specie. Now, 
sir, this frst act on this subject has never been obeyed. 
The Secretary of the Treasury not only directed where 
the depository of bonds was to be made by his collectors, 
&e. as he had a right to do, but he disregarded the pro- 
vision of the act of Congress, and permitted bank notes to 
be taken as specie. On the 23d of April, 1790, in obedi- 
ence toacall of the House of Representatives, Mr. Ham- 
ilton made a detailed report on the subject of that act of 
1789, ‘imposing duties on goods, wares,” &c. The 
part relating to sec. 30, although long, is so striking that 
I shall read the whole of it. 

e Se. 30. This section provides for the receipt of the 
dutiesin gold and silver coin only. The Secretary has 
considered this provision as having for object the exclu- 
sion of payments in the paper emissions of the particular 
States, and the securing the immediate or ultimate collec- 
tion of the duties in specie, as intended to prohibit to in- 
dividuals the right of paying in any thing except gold or 
silver coin, but not to hinder the Treasury from making 
such arrangements as its exigencies, the speedy command 
of the public resources, and the convenience of the com- 
munity, might dictate; those arrangements being compati- 
ble with the eventual receipt of the duties in specie. For 
instance, the Sccretary did not imagine that the provision 
ought to be so understood as to prevent, if necessary, an 
anticipation of duties by Treasury drafts, receivable at the 
several custom-houses. And if it ought to be understood 
in this sense, it appeared to him that the principle ofa 
different construction would extend to the permitting the 
receipt of the notes of public banks, issued ona specie 
fund. Unless it can be supposed that the exchanging of 
specie, after it has been received, for the bank notes to 
be remitted to the Treasury, is also interdicted, it seems 
difficult to conclude that the receipt of them, in the first 
instance, is forbidden. 

t Such were the reflections of the Secretary with re- 
gard to the authority to permit bank notes to be taken in 
payment of duties. The expediency of doing it appeared 
to him to be still less questionable. The extension of their 
circulation by the measure, is calculated to increase both 
the ability and the inclination of the banks to aid the Go- 
vernment, It also accelerates the command of the product 
of the revenues for the public service, and it facilitates the 
payment of the duties. it has the first effect, because if 
business occasions the notes to be sent beforehand to dis- 
tant places; and being ready on the spot, either for payment 
or exchange, the first post after the duties become paya- 
ble, or are received, conveys them to the Treasury. The 
substitution of Treasury drafts, anticipating the duties, 
could hardly be made without some sacrifice on the part 
‘ofthe public. As they would be drawn upon time, and 
upon the expectation of funds to be collected, and, of 
course, contingent, it is not probable that they would ob- 
tain a ready sale but at a discount, or upon long credit. 
As they would also be more or Jess liable to accident, 
from the failure of expected payments, there would be 
continually a degree of hazard to public credit. And to 
ther considerations it may be added that the practice ofan- 
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ticipation of this kind, is, in its nature, so capable of abuse, 
as to render it an ineligible instrument of administration, 
in. ordinary cases, and fit only for times of necessity. 

“Ifthe idea of anticipation should be excluded, then 
the relying wholly upon Treasury drafts would be pro- 
ductive of considerable delay. The knowledge that funds 
were in hand must precede the issuing of them. Here 
would, of course, be some loss of time. And as the mo- 
ment of demand, created by the course of business, would 
frequently elapse, there would as frequently be a further 
loss of time in waiting fora new demand. In such inter- 
vals, the public service would suffer, the specie would 
be locked up, and circulation checked. Bank notes, 
being a convenient species of money, whatever increases 
their circulation, increases the quantity of current money. 
Hence the payment of duties is doubly promoted by their 
aid; they at once add to the quantity of medium, and 
serve to prevent the stagnation of specie. 

“The tendency of the measure to lessen the necessity 
of drawing specie from distant places to the seat of Go- 
vernment, results from the foregoing considerations. The 
slow operations of Treasury drafts would frequently 
involve a necessity of bringing on specie to answer the 
exigencies of Government; the avoiding of which, as much 
as possible, in the particular situation of this country, 
need not be insisted upon. 

€ But convinced, as the Secretary is, of the usefulness 
of the regulation, yet, considering the nature of the clause 
upon which these remarks arise, he thought it his duty 
to bring the subject under the eye of the House. The 
measure is understood, by all concerned, to be temporary. 

“Indeed, whenever a national bank shall be institu- 
ted, some new disposition of the thing will be a matter of 
course.” 

This construction of the act of Congress was quietly 
acquiesced in, indeed legitimated, by the singular authori- 
ty given to the Secretary by the subsequent act of 1792, 
quoted by the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Suxrnry,] to 
collect the revenue ashe should judge best. The first 
bank of the United States being established, as anticipat- 
ed by Mr. Hamilton, the bonds, &c., belonging to Govern- 
ment, were deposited in the mother bank and its branch- 
es, and such other banks as the Secretary chose to 
direct in the supposed ordinary exercise of his acknowledg- 
ed power. The subject of the control and accountabili- 
ty for public moneys never was neglected by Congress; 
and in February, 1794, a committee of the House of Re- 
presentatives, by their chairman, Mr. Sedgwick, put to 
Col. Hamilton these queries—[5th vol. State Papers, 
Finance 1, page 274, 275.] 

t1 Whether moncy collected on account of the United 
States, and. deposited in banks, is, from the time of de- 
posite, considered as inthe Treasury? 

#2, Are any, and, ifany, what, means necessary to 
subject money so deposited, to the control of the Treasu- 
rer? 

t3.. In case money so deposited is not considered as in 
the Treasury from the time of deposite, whois, from that 
time until it passes ‘into. the. Treasury, responsible to the 
United. States?” 

‘The answers to these questions will show what then 
was the true theory on several points now under discussion. 

In his, letter: of February 25, 1794, Col. Hamilton 
answerse— y 

To question. Arsti==tAll-moneys collected on account 
of the United States, and deposited in banks to the credit 
of the Treasurer, are considered ‘ag inthe- Treasury from 
the time of deposite. Thé steady course with regard to 
standing revenue, is, that the money deposited in banks 

“passes immediately to the credit of the Treasurer. ‘But 
itis; necessary, to discharge the payers, that receipts of! 


registered by the Register, which is the coursé regularly 
observed.” 

To question second.—‘‘After moneys are deposited in 
banks to the credit of the Treasurer, they are in his con- 
trol, though they may not legally be disbursed but upon 
warrants of the above description. If deposited without 
passing, in the first instance, tothe credit of the Treasurer, 
the means used for placing them in his custody and dispo- 
sal, are warrants of the like kind,” 

To the third question.—‘* In respect to any moneys of 
the United States deposited in banks, but. not to the cre- 
dit of the Treasurer, the banks are considered as.directly 
responsible to the United States; in the case of deposites 
to the credit of the Treasurer, they are responsible in the 
first instance to him—ultimately, to the United States.” 

Thus it appears, Mr. President, that, from the founda- 
tion of the Government, deposites were made in banks 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury— 
were put by him afterwards in the same banks under the 
control of the Treasurer, when, and not till then, they 
were considered as in the Treasury, subject to be drawn 
to answer appropriations, and for no other purpose what- 
ever. That in removing money from one bank to 
another for the public convenience, either for the facility 
of paying the creditors of the nation, the money removed 
or transferred continuing always to the credit of the 
Treasurer, was in the Treasury until drawn out by regular 
warrants, to be disbursed under appropriation laws. No 
one ever imagined that there was assumption or stretch 
of power in these arrangements of the head of the Treasury 
Department. No one ever imagined that such exercise 
of authority by the Secretary either increased his own 
control, or that of the Chief Magistrate, over the public 
treasure, or diminished the proper responsibility of the 
Treasurer or any other officer inthe Department. These 
arrangements or directions of the Department were in 
strict accordance with the views of Congress. At the 
same session in the month of May (22d, 1794,) a detailed 
and very elaborate report was made by a committee ap- 
pointed to examine the state of the Treasury Department, 
and to report generally and specially thereupon. Mr. 
Abraham Baldwin, a member from Georgia, distinguished 
for his unwearied application to his public duties, his 
extensive information, his sober judgment, and. perfect 
integrity, a political opponent, warmly attached to his 
party, of the Secretary ofthe ‘Treasury, was the chairman 
of the committee. This reportis to be found in the Sth 
yol. of the American State Papers, Ist vol. on Finance, 
281. E recommend it to those who wish to understand 
the relative duties and powers of the Secretary and all 
the subordinate officers of the Treasury Department. 
The committee report the rules prevailing in the Treasury 
Department, and modes of proceeding observed with 
regard to the collection, keeping, and. disbursement.of 
the public money, and accounting for the-same.: Twill 
content myself with a few extracts bearing directly on the 
questions before the Senate. Ei 

4# Itis a general rule that the Treasurer is the medium 
of all receipts and disbursements of public moneys which 
are received and disbursed within the United States, and 
that all receipts and disbursements must be sanctioned by 
warrants in favor of, and upon that officer. These war- 
rants are issued by the Secretary of the Treasury, coun- 
tersigned by the Comptroller, and registered by. the 
Register.” 

This general rule, with regard to receipts, has-been 
carricd, Into effect by fiye modes of proceeding: : 

4E Ist. By bills: or drafts drawn by the Treasurer, under 
the special direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
‘upon those who have in their hands public moneys,” &c. 

#* 2d. By deposites made by the- supervisors -of the 


the- Treasurer should be endorsed upon warrants signed |revenue, and the collectors of the customs, in the several 
by the Secretary, countersigned by the Comptroller, and} banks, pursuant to a general direction fromthe Secretary 
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of the Treasury, which immediately upon 
made, are passed to the credit of the Treasurer, 
making the deposites, taking duplicate receipts from the 
bank in which it is made; one of which is immediately 
forwarded to the Treasury, and the bank making weekly 
returns, one to the Secretary of the Treasury, another to 
the Treasurer, which specify the deposites made,” &c. 

All the five modes are approved by the committee. 
Those I have just quoted prove that the Secretary then 
exercised all the power since exerted over the collection 
and deposite of public moneys. Now, sir, as to the safe- 
keeping, after collection: 

c€ The Treasurer, pursuant to general directions from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, keeps the public money under 


their being| 
the officer; public money arising from sources foreign or domestic; 


direction of the Secretary, all bills which are drawn for 


which bills, as already mentioned, are always registered, 
or entered and countersigned by the Register.” 

From this accurate account of the duties of the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, it is apparent that nothing has been 
done by Mr, Taney which is not in strict conformity with 
the views of the committee of 1794. They say, in a sub- 
sequent part of their report, ‘a succinct idea of the duties 
of the officers of the Treasury, so far as respects the dis- 
position of the public moneys, and in regard to the settle- 
ment of public accounts, may be obtained by considering 
the Secretary of the Treasury as responsible for the 
issuing of proper directions for the transferring and 


his control, in the several banks. Formerly the banks of| disposal of all moneys, in the first instance, and that no 


North America, New York, Massachusetts, and Maryland, 
were places of deposite. At present, the public moneys 
are keptin the Bank of the United States, and its several 
offices of discount and deposite at Boston, New York, 
Baltimore, and Charleston, and inthe bank ef Provi- 
dence.” The Senate will perceive that Mr. Hamilton 
changed the place of deposite atter the U. States Bank 
was chartered, as he had directed the deposites to be made 
in the State banks previously, without legislative direction, 
as none was thought necessary, for not one, even in the 
time of strong prejudice and party excitement against him, 
considered it as even an act of doubtful propriety. 

‘The Treasurer never has any public money in his 
possession or custody, which is not in fact deposited in 
bank, from the moment his possession or custody com- 
mences till it ceases by the disbursement of it for public 
purposes,” &e. So it is now, and ever has been, from 
that hour to the present day. But, sir, what control had 
the Secretary of the Treasury then over the money that 
is in custody of the Treasurer? Precisely what Mr. Taney 
has since, and no more and no less. 

** The Secretary of the Treasury, or any other officer 
of the Department, never has the possession or custody 
of any part of the public moneys, (except in cases hereaf- 
ter specified.) And the possession or custody of the 
Treasurer is, as already stated, exercised through the 
banks.” 

“Thus guarded was, and thus guarded is, the public 
treasure. The report contains also an analysis of the 
duties of the respective officers of the Department. I 
will confine my reading to the duties of the Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury superintends the col- 
lection, and receipt, and the disbursements of public 
moneys. In consequence of this, all authority for trans- 
ferring them from one public agent to another, or for the 
final disbursement of them, originates with him. He directs 
the drawing of moneys into the Treasury and regulates 
the time, manner, and circumstances, subject to the 
sanctions prescribed by law; and j :dges, exclusively, of 
the other officers of the Department, when, and what 
disbursements are to be made, subject nevertheless to the 
check, of the Comptroller, who, in countersigning war- 
rants, is. jointly responsible with him for their being con- 


~ formable to-appropriations made by law; and to the further 


check, and’ settlement of the accounts of all persons to 
whom he may: have caused advances of public money by 
the Auditor and. Comptroller. . ATL warrants for the pay- 


expenditure be made except in pursuance of appropria- 
tions; the ‘Freasurer as the sole agent for the disposal of 
moneys once placed in the Treasury; the Comptroller as 
responsible that no warrant shall be countersigned, for 
which there is not an existing appropriation, and jointly 
with the Auditor, that no illegal or improper charges 
shall be admitted in the settlement of the accounts, 
The responsibility to the Registcr is, that the records be 
truly made, and the accounts and vouchers carefully 
preserved.” 

These are still the respective duties of the officers of 
the Treasury, with some improvements for additional 
security. The present Secretary has done no more, 
claims power to do no more, than was deemed the duty 
of his office by the committee of 1794, Money in the 
banks is placed by his warrant to the credit of the Trea- 
surer, and is then in the Treasury of the United States; 
money in the banks in the Treasury is transferred by his 
warrant to another bank, and placed to the credit of the 
Treasurer, and is and was in either and in transitu still in 
the Treasury, intangible for disbursement or use unless 
previously appropriated by law. This subject was again 
agitated in 1801, and a reference made to the great 
accuracy of the details of the report of 1794. The com- 
mittee, Mr. Otis, chairman, says, ‘that the Department 
is so organized by law, and the mode of doing business so 
devised, as to afford the most perfect security to the 
nation for the misapplication of the public moneys. 
These moneys do not, in any instance, pass through the 
hands of the Secretary of the Treasury; he merely 
authorizes the receipts and disbursements by warrants in 
favor of and upon the Treasurer; those warrants are 
issued by the Secretary and countersigned by the Comp- 
troller, and registered by the Register.” i 

« All moneys received by the Treasurer are deposited 
by bim in the Bank of the United States, and other banks; 
and the actual amount of money in the custody of the 
Treasury may be at any time ascertained, independently 
of his own returns, by the statements which are constantly 
made and communicated to the Secretary, by those who 
collect and receive public moneys into their custody in 
the different ports of the Union.” One would suppose, 
Mr. President, from the tone and language of honorable 
representatives, of the President of the United States, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, that there was no 
longer safety to the public moneys; no longer modes used 
to prevent misapplication; that now money did, or could 
by possibility, pass through the hands of the Secretary. 


ment of moncy into the Treasury, or for payment of| Yet all remains as it did, the duties of the respective 


money out-of the ‘Treasury, are first signed by him. It is 
also his duty to decide on the forms of keeping all public 
accounts,”? 

Such are the duties of the Secretary. Now, sir, to 
those of the Treasurer: 

# The Treasurer keeps: and- disburses the moneys 
of the United States, -AILI 
are sanctioned by warrants, of- the description. already 
giveh—as incident to these duties he draws, under. th 


All his receipts and disbursements | 


officers, and their mutual checks upon each other, de- 
scribed as they are in the report of 1794 and 1801, with 
minute precision. A 
May I be pardoned, sir, from respect to the peculiar 
position of the Secretary of the Treasury, for turning 
aside. from the question before us, to vindicate him for 
giving usanargament in answer to the call for documents! 
{ found in the current of research, a report made in 1793, 
February 4th, in answer to resolutions of inquiry directed 
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to the head of the Treasury Department, Colonel Hamil- 
ton. Hear what he ventured to say, and said without 
reproach: 

“The resolutions to which I am to answer were not 
moved without a pretty copious display of the reasons on 
which they were founded. These reasons are before the 
public, through the channel of the press. They are of a 
nature to excite attention; to beget alarm; to inspire 
doubts. Deductions of a very extraordinary complexion 
may, without forcing the sense, be drawn from them. I 
feel it incumbent on me to meet the suggestions which 
have been thrown out with decision and explicitness. 
And while I hope I shall let fall nothing inconsistent with 
that cordial and unqualified respect which I feel for the 
House of Representatives; while I acquiesce in the suffi- 
ciency of the motives that induced on their part the giving 
a prompt and free course to the investigation proposed, 
T cannot but resolve to treat the subject with a freedom 
which is due to truth, and to the consciousness of a pure 
zeal for the public interest.” Mr. Hamilton gives at 
length the explanation sought, and concludes: ‘is it not 
truly matter of regret, that so formal an explanation, on 
no sucha point, should have been made requisite? Could 
ho personal inquiry, of either of the officers concerned, 


ently keeping our money? One thing cannot be disputed, 
that-the accusation against the present Secretary for 
assuming a new, unheard-of, and monstrous power, is as 
singular as it is unjust. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Presrox] who 
last addressed the Senate, imputes.the present distress 
and the present pressure in the money market, to the 
shock given to public confidence by the violation of the 
chartered rights of the bank. Let us. examine, Mr. 
President, the violations enumerated by him. The first 
on his list is the correspondence of the Chief Magistrate 
with the Government directors. The honorable Senator 
alleges that by the charter the private accounts of indi- 
viduals are sacred, and that this provision has been dis- 
regarded in the secret investigation required by the 
President of the directors made by them for his use, In 
point of fact, there is a mistake fatal to the gentleman’s 
conclusion. No secret investigation was made by the 
Government directors, nor was a secret investigation 
required by the President. The President called on 
those gentlemen for information resting on their personal 
knowledge of facts of whose existence there had been ru- 
mor. To comply with this call, the directors made an 
open investigation, an investigation known to all their 


have superseded the necessity of calling the attention of| brethren of the board. The only thing concealed was 
the House of Representatives to an appearance in truth so|the use intended to be made by them of the facts dis- 
little significant? Was it seriously supposable that there|covered by their research. This was concealed, from an 
could be any real difficulty in explaining that appearance {apprehension that the disclosure would shut them out 
when the very.disclosure of it proceeded from a voluntary | from the means of further information. An apprehension 
act of the head of this Department?” but too well founded, as was shown as soon as their pur- 
Such, sir, was the language of a man of high sensibility, | pose was made known to the board. Where does the 
jealous of his reputation, to a call of the House of Repre-| gentleman find any prohibition in the charter to the 
sentatives. The temper it displays had better have been | examination or disclosure of the accounts of individuals 
subdued. Its display does not diminish our respect for| with the bank, by any of the directors? The Secretary of 
the author. That it was displayed without reproof, will|the Treasury, who is authorized to examine the bank 
go far to reconcile those disposed to complain of Mr.| books, is forbidden to look into private accounts; but 
Taney’s calm and manly argument. To return to the|this prohibition does not extend to the examinations made 
questions before the Senate. The two reports to which | by Congress, nor to any the Chief Magistrate may choose. 
Thave referred were made during the administration of|to institute for the execution of their respective trusts. 
General Washington and Mr. Adams. . The power of the| Directors must examine into the private accounts of all in 
Secretary of the Treasury in directing the places where | order to do their duties to the institution. Tt is true that 
deposites should. be made was exercised in the same man-|there is an understood obligation not to injure individuals 
ner and toia like extent under Mr. Jefferson’s administra-| by disclosing the condition of their affairs with the institu- 
tion, when Congress determined not to re-charter the|tion, but this is subordinate to higher obligations to the 
Bank of the United States. Mr. Gallatin did precisely |institution and to the publc. By a clause in the charter 
what has been done by Mr. ‘Taney; he directed deposites|this higher obligation is recognised. If debts are created 
to be made in the State banks. His report in answer to] beyond a limited amount, without a previous authority by 
acall made in the House of Representatives, 15th January, Ilaw of the United States, a personal liability is incurred 
1812, now lies before me; gentlemen will find it in the 2a|by the directors; those who were not present or who 
vol. of Finance, Gth of American State Papers. Mr.|being present dissented when this extended debt was 
Gallatin selected the banks; and prescribed the terms|contracted, are exempted from this Kiability—if within a 
upon which the deposites should be received and held. |Jimited time the fact is made known to the President of 
He exercised this power without question or reproach. {the United States and to the stockholders at a general 
: -No one seems to have considered that there was any|meeting, which they have power to call for that purpose. 
dangerous encroachment upon the duties of the Trea-| Why, sir, every stockholder has a right to know how-the 
surer, or any usurpation, any exertion of undelegated [affairs of the institution are conducted, and any director 
powers; it was reserved for the acuteness of the present | bas a right to disclose to the stockholders, in mass or in 
day to make these important discoveries. T have already | detail, the transactions of the board in the instances of 
adverted-to the notices taken. in Congress of the action | favoritism: or imprudence in granting accommodations to 
of the Treasury Department-during the administration |individuals. It would be very strange if the directors of 
of Mr. Madison and Mr; Monroe. Mr. Rush, who was{the Government have not the right to state to Congress, 
-at the-head of the Department during the Presidency of|when in session, or to the President when Congress is 
Mr. John Q. Adams, is known to hold the same opin-jnot in session, as the constitutional representatives of the 
ion on this subject that-governed all his predecessors. | great stockholders, the United States, the general or the 
Within the period of time from 1789 to 1832, the Govern- | particular mismanagement of the funds put under their 
ment deposites have varied. from three. to fifty. millions of care, ‘The. President is authorized to order a seire facias 
dollars per annum; and yet with these vast sums to: trans-|in the event of misconduct in the. bank justifying a torfet: 
fer from bank to bank at his discretion, not even a sug- |ure of the charter—so is Congress. Congress have pows 
gestion was made that the Secretary of the Treasury was [er to order an investigation by a committee. -The Presi- 
exercising. a dangerous control over the public treasure. |dent has no specific authority as to the mode of acquiring 
Ate we insensible, or were our predecessors too insensi-|information... What is he to do? Is he te:proceed’ on 
ble, to the consequences of permitting the Secretary of] vague or uncertain rumors, or newspaper publications, 
the Treasury to change the place for safely and cenyeni-| publications in the public journals, notoriously deceptious 
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in the impressions they are calculated to produce, 


publi- | resignation was supposed to have been made with a view to 


cations in which falsehood is made to look like truth by |strengthen the Government at the beard. The opponents 


artful concealments and studied mis-statements, 


in which | of any Government control in the direction of the bank 


the truth itself is deformed and sometimes made odious | were not satisfied with these amendments, and a proposi- 


by disgusting exaggeration? 


His only resource is the|tion was made to strike the whole provision from the bill. 


Government directors; they were created for that among | In the discussion of this amendment the true character of 


other purposes, 


and have not mistaken their true character | the officers was described. By one party they were re- 


when they considered it part of their duty to give the [presented as guardians of the public interest; as watchmen 


Executive information. It is deeply to be regretted, Mr. 
President, that gentlemen of acknowledged private worth 


and. high literary attainments should stand to each other ling peril. 
in the relation in which now stand the Government direc- | inquisitors, 
tors and the other directors of the United States Bank. | which they were set to watch, 


L will not unbraid the directors appointed by the stock- 
holders, but I will endeavor to show that the gentlemen 
appointed by the President and Senate have not mistaken 
their true character in the institution. 


They claim to be Government officers—guardians of i bank; and, as a 
the public interest, to prevent any and every violation of|them a 
the duties of the bank by their influence at the board, | which, 


and by giving notice to the constituted authorities. 


consent of the Senate, what can they be, 
Government officers? 


depend upon the stock held by Government. 


to awaken the sleepers when danger occurred; as senti- 
nels on high towers to look out and warn us of approach- 
By the other party they were called informers, 
spies on the Napoleon plan, paid by the bank 
and not by Government, 
for whom they were watching. So highly imposing was 
esteemed their power, and important their duty, that a 
member from South Carolina, Mr. Mayrant, proposed an 
amendment, forbidding them to negotiate loans with the 
compensation for this inhibition, to give 
salary of $3000 per annum each: a proposition, 
although rejected, hada respectable support. As 


Q i 4 Ap- jlate as the year 1830 the same opinion was entertained of 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and ithe character of these officers, 


and an attempt made to 


if they are not | carry them into the branches of the United States Bank. 
Mere representatives of stock they | By the second section of a 
are not; for their appointment and continuance does not| Representatives, 
If itis sold | President was to 


bill reported in the House of 
to renew the bank charter in 1830, the 
have been authorized to appoint a direc- 


under an act.of Congress the Government directors are|tor in each branch bank of the United States, as he now 


still to: be appointed, 
board—not as the representatives of the stock of Govern- 
` ment, for that has passed into the hands of individuals, 


and still to perform duties at the | appoints five in the 


mother bank. ‘The committee, by 
their chairman, Mr. McDuffie, say in their report— , 
“The authority given to the President of the United 


who are entitled to vote upon it according to the number | States to appoint one of the directors of cach of the 
of shares held by cach—but as the representatives of Go- | branches rests upon the same principle with the existing 


vernment, for Government purposes. 


Now, sir, whatjauthority to appoint 
purposes can Government have for these directors, if it/mother bank.” 
is not to watch over the conduct of the bank, and, in the jis. 
event of dangerous or improper practices, to make the |to have 


a portion of the directors of the 
They state explicitly what that principle 
“Tt may be a matter of great convenience and utility 
a sentinel to give notice of any irregularities or 


immediate disclosure of them, that injury may not be {abuses that may creep into the direction of the several 


inflicted on the country? 
sonal knowledge, when {í say, 


that if the Government di- 


rectors are mistaken in their estimate of their duties and |bank, to give notice of irregularities or abuses! 
that mistake has been common to all the advo-|notice to whom? 


powers, 
cates and opposers of the introduction of them into the 
bank. Mr. Dallas, in his project for a bank in 1816, 
proposed the appointment of five out of the twenty-five 
directors by the President and Senate, one of the five Go- 


I speak confidently, on per-| branches.” 


as wellas in the mother 
Give 
Certainly to the Government of the 
United States through the President, orto Congress. I 
think, sir, with this current of testimony, I may assume 
that the chartered rights of the bank have not been in- 
fringed by any misapprehension of the character and du- 


Sentinels in the branches, 


yernment directors was to be chosen by the twenty-five | ties of the Government directors, either by themselves or 


directors, as president of the institution. 
of the mother bank were to choose thirteen directors for 
each branch, one of them was to be selected by the Secre- 
tary-of the Treasury, with the approbation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, 


The Directors | by the Chief 


as president of each branch ;penalties 
bank. The committee who reported the bill to charter |before an impartial jury. 
the present bank, adopted only the first provision~—the jator 


Magistrate. 

The next violation charged as to the Executive, is in 
the assumption of judicial powers, in the infliction of pun- 
ishment upon the bank for offences for which specific 
are prescribed, without the investigation of facts 
Here again the honorable Sen- 
has committed several important mistakes. The de- 


appointment of five directors, one of whom was to be | posites were not removed to punish the bank for any past 


president of the bank. 


a motion was made to strike out the provision for the 


vernment directors. 
man, (Mr. Canaoun,] the motion succeeded. A 


In the House of Representatives, |offences, nor on a charge of crime. 
ap-jtintied misuse of the public treasure, 
pointment of the president of the bank from the five Go-|they might rightfully 
By the acquiescence of the chair-itakenaway because the bank will expire in 1836. 
motion |specific, prescribed penalties in the charter, are not ex- 
was then made to limit the President in the appointment | clusive but cumulative penalties 
of the directors, obliging him to take not more than three | mismanagement or for offences, 


To prevent a con- 
the Secretary alleges 
have been taken away, butthey were 
The 


upon the directors for 
for all consequences of 


from: the same. place of residence;-and that, too, by the | which the bank is also liable. To mention one, the direc- 
consent.of the chairman, succeeded. Both.these amend- | tors are liable toa heavy fine for lending money to a for- 


ments were resisted by the friends of the bill. 


Mr: Ropertson, of Louisiana, particularly warned the |act of Congress. 
chairman that he might, in vainly striving to conciliate|on the eve of war 


eign Government without being previously authorized by 
Suppose a loan toa foreign Government 


with the United States. Willthe gen- 


the opponents of the bill, render it obnoxious to its |tleman pretend that the public deposites should be per- 


friends. 


For some years, indeed until after the appoint- | mitted by the Secretary to remain in the bank and trust 


ment of Mr. Biddle, the president of the bank was always | to the recovery of the penalties from the individual direc- 


appointed from the Government directors. 
would not probably have been chosen, but for his occu- 


pying the place of Government director. -He subsequent- | event, if in the Treasury, 


ly resigned, 


He himself} tors? 


that the Senator himself would in that 
think it his. first duty to wrest 


I imagine, sir, 


being chosen by the stockholders, ` and the| the money of the nation from the yaults of the institution 
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before the close of that day on which he should obtain 
knowledge of the fact. Strange as it may seem, this 
part of the charter has been overlooked by the bank. It 
is not long since it advanced $600,000 toa foreign Go- 
vernment, Great Britain, to meet its engagement with 
the United States for the settlement of the dispute about 
deported slaves under the last treaty of peace. No wrong 
was intended, and the transaction was one of convenience 
to the Governments of the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, and I should not have adverted to it but for the ex- 
cuse given here for the failure of the bank to meet the 
payment of the bill drawn by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury on France, founded on the same clause in the charter. 
We see, sir, that when a foreign Government was con- 
cerned, this clause was not thought of, but when our own. 
is alone concerned, the penalty is referred to as the jus- 
tification of the conduct of the present administrators of 
the bank. But the Senator represents the President as 
bent on vengeance against the establishment, and yet 
shrinking froma jury trial. Where has the President 
discovered a desire to abridge the bank ofa portion of its 
allotted time. If governed by a spirit of hostility, the 
simple order and issue of a scire fucias, even should it have 
failed to destroy the institution, would have been deeply 
injurious to its credit, far more fatal than the removal of 
any amount of deposites the Government has ever made 
in the bank. Does the Senator imagine that plausible 
ground for a scire facias does not exist. The fact that 
Jess than seven directors do all the important business of 
the institution is now not denied, but justified; if it were 
denied it would be established to the satisfaction of any 
jury not previously sworn to decide according to an ordi- 
nance. Now. this fact, by the recorded opinion of a 
man who holds in his hand a larger portion of the judi- 
cial authority of the country than any man ever did or 


the legislature? Does it extend beyond the capitol? The 
President is to be bridled; the people saddled with the 
bank. Now if the revelation was a little further extend- 
ed, it would save a great deal of painful and worrying 
speculation. Who is to occupy the vacant seat? That, 
perhaps, is not yet settled; we shall see in the fulness of 
time. 

But what does the Senator mean by saying that the 
united influence which he invokes, bridled the President 
in a late perilous crisis? Can he suppose that the famous 
compromise was forced upon the Chief Magistrate? Does 
he imagine that the force bill was necessary to reconcile 
the President, by its sweet and inebriating flavor, to the 
bill for altering the tariff? Those of the Senator’s friends 
who were here, might have informed him that this union 
of the force bill and the tariff was necessary to secure the 
faithful adherence of their new allies of the higher tariff 
school. The President unwilling to see a compromise of 
the vexed question! ‘Why, sir, if he had lifted his fingers 
if he had employed one imprudent and reckless man in 
South Carolina, or given one rash order, compromise 
would have been impossible. How profound must be the 
ignorance of the people of South Carolina on this subject, 
when their highly gifted Senator, with his vast opportu- 
nities to obtain correct and accurate information, is thus 
strangely misinformed! 

That the President was unable by his influence to in- 
duce many of his friends of the high tariff school to aid in 
the reduction of duties is certainly true, and that their at- 
tachment to their own principles and to the known wishes 
of their constituents was greater than their devotion to the 
President. This is no crime, I trust, either in the Presi- 
dent or his friends. But, sir, let us look into the official, 
responsible course of the President, and his formal recom- 
mendations with regard to the tariff. In his first message 


probably ever will hold, works a forfeiture of the charter.* | he called the attention of Congress to it, and recommended 


Ifthe Chief Magistrate could possibly be governed by | modifications. 
such feelings as those imputed to him, he might find am-! 


ple excuse for their indulgence. 


He earnestly repeated this recommenda- 


tion in 1830. In his annual message preceding the elec- 


The consequences ofj tion he urged the subject upon us with extreme solicitude- 


these alleged violations of chartered rights are foretold: a! Listen to what he pressed upon Congress: 


recharter of the bank is to grow out of them; the bleeding 


s 'The confidence with which the extinguishment of the 


unconstitutional bank is to be made the instrument of) national debt may be anticipated, presents an opportunity 
willing leaders; it is to be upheld, in despite of Executive | for carrying into effect more fully the policy in relation 
hostility, and borne aloft in triumph, only because the! to import duties which has been recommended in my 
present President wishes to trample it down. Two hon-: former messages. A modification of the tariff which 
orable members of this body are pointed out as capable : shall produce a reduction of our revenue to the wants 
of again bridling the President. These are new checks! of the Government, and an adjustment of the duties upon 
and balances in our system—two Senators to balance~no, | imports, witha view to equal justice in relation to all our 
not to balance--to control the Executive. How, sir? By' national interests, and to the counteraction of foreign 
controlling the legislature. Admitting the vast authority | policy, so far as it may be injurious to those interests, is 
of the two here, what assurance has the honorable Sena-' deemed to be one of the principal objects which demand 
tor that their joint power can control the other branch of the attention of the present Congress.” 

On this ground the President stood before the people 
pending the election, while the Senator from Kentucky, 
whose praises are now emphatically pronounced, main- 
Bank U. S. vs. Danpripex--12 Wheaton, p. 109. | tained on this floor that < between the ponte. of me 

Chief Justice Marshalls opinion. | preservation of the system’ (of protection) ‘and its ab- 


*Mr. SPRAGUW having denied in debate that such opinion was! 
expressed by Judge Marshall, Mr- FORSYTH read the following 
extract in asubsequent stage of the debate, 


| solute repeal, there was no principle of union.” Insisted 
[Extract] that it should be preserved ‘‘in full vigor,” and charged 
the Executive with sending to Congress, “through the 
Secretary of the Treasury, a tariff bill which would have 
destroyed numerous branches of our domestic industry 
and led to the sure destruction of all.’ At the session of 


tt The 4th rule of the fundamental articles provides, that not less 
than seven directors, of whom the President, or some person deputed 


by him, shall be one, shall constitute t board for the transaction of f 
business; but there is no clause in the charter requiring a board, Can 
it he pretended. that not less than seven directors may make a board, i 


and yet, that the directors may act without being assembled as a 

board? Congress has not thought it necessary to Forbid their acting: 

otherwise than as a board, because the whole law of corporations for- 
ids it, : 

& Yn the event of making unlawful loans, the directors are made per- 
sonaliy responsible; but those are exempted who were absent, or who 
dissented trom the resolution or act whereby the same was so- cons 
tracted ov created. 

« No clause in the charter directs that loans shall be created only 
by writing, The bond of the debtor may be said to be sufficient, Yet 
this clause is obviously drawn in the idea that all the proceedings on 
the subject would necessarily be in writing. The absentees and dis. 
sentients are excused. How is this absence or dissent ta be proved? 
Is it to depend on vague aud uncertain memory?” 


Vou. X.—24 


' Congress succeeding the election, the President, true to 
| his trust and to his principles, once more brought the sub- 
iject before Congress in these terms: “Long and patient 
'yeflection has strengthened opinions I have heretofore 


expressed to Congress on this subject, and I deem it my 
duty on the present occasion again to urge them upon the 
attention of the legislature. The soundest maxims. of 
public policy and the principles upon which ourrepublican 
institutions arè founded recommend a proper adaptation of 
the revenue to the expenditure which shall’ be limited to 
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what, by an economical administration, shall be consistent 
with the simplicity of the Government, and necessary to 
an efficient service.” 

. The value of these recommendations, none of the 
friends of the Senator from South Carolina will dispute; 
we have their importance stamped by the high. authority 
of the convention of his State. They say, in the report 
on which. the repeal of the ordinance is founded: ‘‘ Great 
as must be the advantages of these reductions, they are 
small in comparison with the distinct recognition, in the 
same bill, of two great principles which we deem of 
inestimable value—that the duties shall be eventually 
brought down to the revenue standard,” &c. &c. And 
£‘ that no more money shall be raised than shall be neces- 
sary toan economical administration of the Government.” 
The Convention omitted to state to the people of South 
Carolina from whence these inestimable recognitions 
sprung—perhaps not aware thatthe flattering expressions 
which had been forced into the bill.of compromise, were 
torn from the context of the President’s messages, and 
adopted as the best salvo for the abandonment of the po- 
sitions which had been taken by their leaders. 

Of the effect of these repeated recommendations and of 
the action of the Executive I will show by reference to 
the movements and declarations of the great advocate 
of the protective system. He accused the Southern 
politicians of an attempt to strangle the manufactures of 
the country-—the Executive of an attempt to administer 
slow poison, After being partially beaten in 1832, he 
saw in. perspective the utter ruin of his favorite policy, 
and with the adroitness of an able tactician, seized upon 
the means of postponing the hour of defeat. Why did 
he not, sir, to give tranquillity to the country, unite with 
the administration in the bills before Congress, reported 
to settle the vexed question? Because he could make bet- 
ter terms with the adversary. I will not do that honora- 
ble Senator injustice by attempting to give the substance 
of his addsess to the Senate when 1 can quote his own 
words. He said: 

“Mr. President, I want to be perfectly understood as 

to the motives which have prompted me to this measure. 
Į repeat what I said on the introduction of it, that they 
are, first, to preserve the manufacturing interest, and, 
secondly, to quiet the country. I believe the American 
system isin the greatest danger; and I believe it can be 
placed on a better and safer foundation at this session 
than the next. 1 heard with surprise my friend from 
Massachusetts say that nothing had occurred within the 
last six months to increase its hazard. I entreat him to 
review that opinion. Isit correct? Is the issue of nu- 
merous elections, including that of the highest officer of 
the Government, nothing? Is the explicit recommenda- 
tion of that officer in his message at the opening of the 
session sustained as he is by a recent triumphant election, 
nothing? Is. the introduction of a bill into the House of 
Representatives, during this session, sanctioned by the 
head of the Treasury and the administration, prostrating 
the greater part of the manufacturers of the country, 
nothing.” 

Is it not apparent from these remarks that the aid of 
the honorable Senator and his friends in the arrangement 
of thé: compromise would. not have been obtained, had 
not the: recommendations of the President been made, 
and had not all the then recent political events convinced 
him that those recommendations would in a short time be 
carried into full effect by Congress. 

That no doubt may rest on this point, Task indulgence 
while I-read-another extract from the same source: 

‘© It is well known thata majority of the dominant par- 

ty is advers eto the tariff.. There are many honorable ex- Tozspar, January 28. 

ceptions—the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Dicxrrsoy] The CHAIR communicated a report from the Secre- 

‘among them. But for the other’ party, the tariff would | tary of the Treasury, made in compliance with a resolu- 

have been long since sacrificed. Now: let us look at the | tion of the Senate, transmitting copies of the official or- 


composition of the two branches of the Congress of the 
next session. In this body we lose three friends of the 
protective policy, without being sure of gaining one. 
Here, judging from appearances, we shall be at the next 
session ina minority. Inthe House it is notorious that 
there is a considerable accession to the number of the 
dominant party. How then, I ask, is the system to be 
sustained against numbers; against the whole weight of 
the administration—against the united South—and against 
the increased impending danger of civil war.” 

He anticipated also the action of the Executive and of 
Congress at the ensuing session. ‘f'The President, in his 
opening message, willurge that justice, as he terms it, be 
done to the South, and that the burden imposed upon it 
by the tariff be removed. The whole weight of the ad- 
ministration, the united South, and majorities of the do- 
minant party in both branches of Congress, will be found 
in active co-operation. Will the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts tell me how we are to save the tariff against this 
united and irresistible force.” Well, sir, did the honora- 
ble Senator play his part? Skilfully did he avail himself 
of the false position of South Carolina to effect this great 
purpose of saving, from approaching shipwreck, his fa- 
vorite system. In the views which he presented of the 
probable fate of the tariff I entirely concurred. Never- 
theless he had my aidin the passage of the bill of 
compromise, 1 knew I was doing present and prospective 
injustice to my constituents, but I acted under duress. 
I gave my aid to one great evil to avert the greatest of all 
evils—civil war. How imminent the danger, let the condi- 
tion of the adverse parties in Charleston, the fairest of our 
Southern citses, attest. With passions inflamed to madness, 
they watched each other. Friends, cordial and familiar 
friends a few years since, met in the market place with the 
stern courtesy of predetermined hostility. Every man look- 
edupon the ground on which he trod as the probable scene 
of a bloody contest. Arms and ammunition were prepared, 
organization complete—the array ready to be made. They 
stood like gladiators, stripped on the arena, with foot ad- 
vanced, looks of proud defiance, hand on glaive, kindling 
eyes, waiting the expected signal to bare their blades and 
rush with the fury of unchained tigers at each other’s 
throats. And who were to be the leaders in this deadly 
strife? The Hamiltons, and the Haynes, and the Pinck- 
neys, and the Rutledges, and the Draytons,and the Hugers, 
and the Middletons, and the Poinsetts, and the Petti- 
grues—men whose sires, shoulder to shoulder, had stood 
the blunt of revolutionary battle, cemented with their 
blood our Independence, raised up by the wisdom of their 
councils this mighty fabric of Government, which se- 
cures the happiness of millions of freemen, while its 
blessed influence is circulating like the sun-light over the 
darkness of the whole earth. Sons worthy of such 
sires—illustrious by their moral and intellectual worth, 
who had performed all their duties in peace and war; had 
emblazoned their names in deathless characters on the 
fairest pages of our history. These were the men who 
were about to present to a pitying and astonished world, 
the heart-withering spectacle of patriots’ swords dyed in 
civil conflict with patriots’ blood. It was not the will of the 
Omnipotent that another bloody sacrifice should be made 
to atone for the sins of the people—as the price of the 
precious blessings bestowed by his bounty. The cup of 
bitterness, humiliation, and wo, passed untasted from our 
lips. Would it thus have passed, if that despised, repro- 
bated, vilified, hated, but just and stern old man, had 
not occupied the house and the hearts of the people! 
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ders of the Department for the transfer of the public | end--not to prevent our produce from being carried 
deposites from the Bank of the United States; a copy of | there. They wanted it; but wished to get it in their own 
the official bond of the Treasurer of the United States, | vessels. It would be seen in their proposition, that 
and copies of some of the checks or drafts, for making | there was a list of articles, which articles might be carried. 
the transfers, and stating that it was not in the power of|to the North American provinces free of duty, but not 
the Department to furnish copies of all the drafts, or all} to the West Indies. Why was that? It was that our 
the papers, called for by the resolution. vessels might carry the produce they required, across 
Mr. WEBSTER said, it was at his suggestion that the | the line, a hundred rods, in order that British vessels 
call had been made on the Secretary of the Treasury, | should take it from thence to Jamaica, Barbadoes, or any 
which was answered by the report just read. The Secre- | other of their islands. They were willing that we should 
tary, however, seemed to have misunderstood the call, | carry it across the line, and give it a circuitous direction, 
and had given a report more extensive than was neces-|if the United States would consent to allow them to take 
sary for any purpose he had contemplated. As Mr. W.|the produce, in British vessels, from one port to 
did not think it necessary to print the whole of this vo-|another—our vessels not being permitted to trade with 

luminous document, he moved to lay it, for the present, | the colonies. i 
on the table; which motion was adopted. Look at the result of the arrangement which has been 
WEST INDIA TRADE. made on the subject-matter of the controversy. What, 


3 he would ask, werc the deductions made from the state- 
The CHAIR communicated a report from the Secre- | ment the other day? It was, that the British had always 
tary ofthe Treasury, made in compliance with a resolu- 


desired to have our produce carried in their vessels. As 
tiom of the Senate of the 22d instant, presenting in detail j to the effects on the tonnage interests of the northern 
a statement of the American and foreign tonnage employ- | cities, they were clear, and such as must have reasonably 
ed in the trade beween the United States and the British 


e l : been anticipated. The arrangement, as soon as it was 
and foreign West India ports, and the British North | made, was known to bea surrender of the matter in dis- 
American Colonies, to the year ending in September 


c pute on the part of the United States. It was so consi- - 

1883; together with the value of the exports from the|dered by Mr. Herries, in the British Parliament, He 

United States to those ports. said that the United States had made an unconditional 
Mr. SPRAGUE observed, that this report was in an- 


A P surrender of her pretensions, which she had got up in 
swer to a‘resolution submitted by his colleague, [Mr. i 


t l relation to that claim, and our own minister at the court 
Sueruey,] some time since, and adopted when he was | of St. James, when he received the act of Congress of 
unfortunately absent from the Senate, and, therefore, he | 1830, said that, according to his construction of it, on 
did not hear the remarks which accompanied the present- | which he acted, it unequivocally surrendered all the 
ation of the resolution. He had seen the statement pre-|claims that had ever interfered with the objects of the 
sented by that gentleman, and he asked the attention of 


: British. 
the Senate, while he commented briefly on it, together 


lt : Upon these two concurrent authorities, the British 
with the facts presented by the report just read; and he | themselves and the Minister of the United States, we had 
congratulated himself, and the State which he had the 


: surrendered the matter in controversy, and he, (Mr. $.) 
honor, in part, to represent, that his colleague had turn- | supposed there would be very little diversity of opinion 
ed his attention to the subject. He (Mr. S.] had full|on the subject--certainly not among those who under- 
confidence that they would agree as to the facts and de-|stood it. Taking the statements which had been present- 
ductions that were to be deduced therefrom. From the |ed, presuming them to be perfectly accurate-—-(for he 
beginning of this Government—nay, anterior to the es- 


had not had an opportunity to look into them)—and 
tablishment of the constitution—the subject of the 


; keeping in view the object of the British, let gentlemen 
carrying trade between the United States and the West | look and see whether in effect the trade has not been di- 
Indies was considered one of deep interest to this coun- 


verted, and whether it isa direct trade now with regard 
try;and, up to the year 1830, a diplomatic and legislative 


to exports. 
controversy had been carried on between the two coun-| From the statement, it would be seen, that the exports 
tries, the object of which, on both sides, was to secure 


e to all the West Indies are less now, and have been less 
to oa the advantage of tonnage to be employed in that |since the arrangement, than in several years before, say 
trade. 


in 1823, 4, ’5, °6, °7, and ’8;that the exports in the 
Great Britain had always been desirous to procure the | aggregate, to all the West Indies, for the two yeass since 
products of the United States for her West India Islands. {the arrangement in 1830, are less than those of any two 
Their situation, and the peculiarity of their productions, |years before 1830 in the whole term embraced by the 
was such, as to render our own productions essential—he | statement; that the exports to the British West Indies are 
had almost said—to their existence, but certainly to the |less now than they were in 1826; that the exports. to the 
prosperity of those islands. The object that the British | British North American Colonies are more now, and have 
had always in view, was to procure the transportation of |been every year since the arrangement, than. they ever 
those articles to the West Indies in British vessels. The 


) were before. For instance, the exports were now $4,- 
object of the United States, was to secure to themselves | 425,185, and before the arrangement the highest amount 
afair participation in the. carrying trade, and to avail 


was $3,830,674. Fhusthe direct trade was less since 
themselves of the advantages which their local and. geo- | the arrangement, and the circuitous trade was far greater 
graphical situation gave them, united with their superior | than it ever had been before. Having said this much as 
skillin navigation, so that their shipping should have 


a to the exports, he would now proceed to the tonnage.—~ 
the transportation of the produce of the United States to |The American tonnage in the trade to all the West Indies 
the West India islands. That was the whole object, the 


S for the two years since the arrangement in 1830, has been 
whole aim of the controversy, asit was carried out from 


am € less during any two years prior to. 1830; while the foreign 
the beginning to the end. - What: were the expedients | tonnage, inthe same. trade, has been, during the. same 
that the British resorted to from time to ‘time? And let 


two years since 1830, much greater--—nearly three times 
any gentleman look to the correspondence and diplomacy |as much asin any two years prior to that time, and the 
on the subject, with this key, and it would appear as plain | American tonnage to the British West Indies has been 
and clear as daylight, that the entire object of the British |less, each year, since the arrangement, than: in séveral 
was to secure to themselves the whole of the carrying 


yearsanterior, viz. 1823, °4, ’5, °6. The foreign tonnage, 
trade. The whole of their efforts were directed to that lin the same trade, has been greater.every.year since the 
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arrangement than it ever was before; and has, during the [ers of our productions to. the British West Indies, and 
last year, been nearly three times as much as in any year elsewhere, to the exclusion of employment to our naviga- 
prior to the arrangement. , tion. If we look to the items of this trade, it will be seen, 

The American tonnage to the British American colo- |that we send to the Northern colonies pot and pearl-ash- 
nies was in 1831 and 1832, less than in some prior years, jes, lumber, pork, flour, rye, and India meal. That these 
but in 1833 it was greater than ever before, while the |are not consumed in these provinces, but are re-shipped to 
foreign tonnage in the same trade was never, prior to|the West Indies, or other places, for consumption, is evi- 
the year 1830, more than 12,023 tons, but in 1831, was |dent, on the examination of what we receive in pay for 
94,776; in 1832, was 108,671, and in 1833 was 297,953; |them. We receive from the Northern colonies, molasses, 
being more than twenty times as much in 1833 as ever |sugar, salt, and spirits, in payment of our productions, 
it was before. He wished the Senate to recollect this | How do they obtain these? Does Nova Scotia, or New 
last mentioned fact. The statements he had made, on a|Brunswick make sugar, molasses, or rum— or much salt? 
former occasion, were confirmed by the report just re- |No, sir, these are not the growth or productions of their 
ceived--for it would be seen, that prior to the arrange-|soil. ‘They obtain them from the West Indies with the 
ment, the British tonnage employed in the trade to the |productions carried out by them—they have the carrying 
British West India islands, and British North American |both ways—they carry our productions to the West In- 
colonies, was not equal to one-tenth of the American, |dies, and bring back the West India productions to us. 
but since, had actually risen to an equal amount. Before |And this is the benefit to our navigation, and this is the 
the arrangement we had always more than nine-tenths of |way we are benefited by the arrangement and discrimi- 
the carrying trade; but since we have but about one |nating duties. 
half. But even this does not exhibit the actual advanta-| Mr. SILSBEE said that it was with difficulty that he 
ges gained by the British, because a great proportion, {could restrain himself from going fully into the subject, 
more than three-fourths of the tonnage we have employ- |but he would not do it. Still he felt himself urged to say 
ed to the North American colonies, just cross our lines, {a word or two in answer to the Senator from Maine, on 
and thence the British vessel takes the cargoes to the |his left, [Mr. Sazrzey.] He went on to state that the 
West Indies, having the benefits of the long voyage in | carrying trade, which had been formerly a scource of great 
transporting even those articles which our vessels con- | profit to the United States, if not entirely taken away from 
vey in the first instance from our ports. In the statements |us, was leaving us very fast. The gentleman from Maine, 
presented, no notice was taken of the exports of foreign jon his right, [Mr. Spracux,] had clearly expounded the 
produce, which British vessels alone can take, in direct |cause of this loss of the carrying trade. It was only ne- 
violation of our statute of 1829. cessary to take a brief glance at the subject to under- 

Mr. SHEPLEY said that, on a former occasion, he had|stand why the carrying trade had been thus lost, and 
sufficiently explained why the American tonnage employ-|why it could never be brought back. He then showed 
ed in the British West India trade had been lessened, |that the duties imposed on flour, lumber, &c., by the 
and the foreign increased. ‘That is, British vessels were | British Government, imported direct, were so great as 
not permitted to enter our ports prior to the arrangement; |to preclude all possibility of a participation, on our part, 
and American vessels performed not a foreign voyage, |in the carrying trade. He took the articles of staves, 
for they only went across the line, where their cargoes |shingles, flour, beef and pork, which had employed no 
were received by the British vessels. In fact, we had lost |less than 64,000 tons in a year, and the duties on which 
nothing by the arrangement; for the same business was [amounted to $1,071,000, a sum equal to the entire cost 
done now, as then, only in a different form. We had fof the cargoes. He asked how it was possible that, with 
one advantage, however; we were relieved from paying |such enormous duties burdening the direct trade, any pro- 
the fees which the British vessels paid on entering our {spect could remain that we should again get the carrying 
ports. In the District of Passamaquoddy, the foreign |trade into our hands. 
tonnage amounted to 9,760 tons, while the whole of that] Mr. SHEPLEY said, he would only state one fact. 
of the United States engaged in that trade was 247,000, |There had been only 222 tons of British tonnage cleared 
Our West India trade was gradually and constantly in-jout of the whole of the New England ports during the 
creasing. It had risen from $2,000 to $1,800,000, show- |last year. 
ing that we were now repairing the losses incurred when} ‘The communication was then referred to the Committee 
the trade was enn If ne arrangement was per-jon Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 
mitted to go on, the trade would continue to improve. À wuni n 

Mr. SPRAGUE said, the results as to Passamaquoddy REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. i 

The CHAIR then announced the special order, being 


were such as might have been reasonably anticipated. S] 
But he would assert that, even deducting the 97,000 of |the report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the Re- 
moval of the Deposites, when 


foreign tonnage at Passamaquoddy, still, that in the ports n 
z f k. ha 3 l; Mr. FORSYTH resumed his observations in defence of 


of the United States was more than ten times as much. l t 
In 1830, the British trade was entirely occluded. We |the report and the act, as given heretofore entire; when 
he concluded, 


were engaged in a controversy, we proceeded to battle f 
for the points in dispute, and finally succumbed, yielded | The Senate adjourned. 
- alk we had claimed, and then boasted that we had gained 
A great diplomatic victory, because we are not in the situ- 
ation we were in while the trade was wholly suspended. 
Mr. KNIGHT said: Mr. President, one word on the 
subject in controversy. Who, sir, are our competitors in 
this trade? With whom, in fact, do we compete? We, 
of the United States, composed of thirteen millions of 
people, well skilled in the arts of trade, navigation, and 
commerce-——we who publicly declare we are ready and 
willing to compete with the whole world, on the fair prin- 
ciple of reciprocity, are now. contending, with all our 
strength, with the province of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia for this trade, and, itis admitted, a large portion 
-is carried on by these provinces—that they are the carri- 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 29. 
PUBLIC DISTRESS. 

After the reception of sundry memorials, and the 
transaction of some other business— 

Mr. WILKINS rose, and said he had received that 
morning, by mail, two petitions from citizens of his State, 
with a request to present them to the Senate. He would 
observe that the first petition, in his opinion, related to a 
matter of such delicacy, that he would have avoided its 
presentation, could he possibly have done so, His opin- 
ions, he said, on the subject of slavery, were well known; 
nevertheless, he was at all times unwilling to obtrude his 
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opinions, in a matter of such delicacy, without some 
strong and valid reasons for so doing. The petitions, he 
continued, were couched in the most respectful language, 
and, though they admit that Congress had no right to 
interfere with subjects of slavery in the States, they 
prayed for its abolition in the District of Columbia, where 
they believed Congress possessed the power to legislate. 
On a subject so delicate, [Mr. WILKINS said,] he could 
only pursue the course which had been taken in similar 
cases, and moved the reference of the petition to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. This motion 
was agreed to. 

Mr. WILKINS said he also held in his hand a petition 
which touched on the great subject now agitating Con- 
gress and the whole nation. This petition was signed by 
his own neighbors and immediate constituents, and he 
believed had been produced by an observation which fell 
from him on the other day, relative to the causes of the 
present distress of the country. In the meeting which 
had been held at Pittsburg—and, he was willing to con- 
fess, numerously attended, by a large portion of his con- 
stituents—there was a resolution passed which, in some 
measure, bore upon him, in consequence of having used 
the expression to which he now referred. Out of the 
proceedings of that meeting, grew the petition he now 
held in his hand, and which he would presently present. 
The proceedings represented that he was mistaken in 
the declaration which he had made, and that it was re- 
ceived in his [Mr. W.’s] own town with much regret and 
very great astonishment. They ascribed the distress pre- 
vailing in the Western country, to a considerable extent, 
to the removal of the deposites. He did not know that 
the petition spoke actually that distress now prevailed in 
the Western country, but it rather referred to the alarm 
and consternation that had arisen, and pointed to the 
distress which would inevitably hereafter take place, 
owing to the removal of the deposites. It is referred 
particularly to the breaking up entirely of the internal 
‘Western exchanges, and attributed the cause particularly 
to the interruption of the commercial business of that 
country, and of the entire Western waters, to the removal 
of the deposites. 

Notwithstanding the declarations of that meeting, and 
notwithstanding the facts alleged in the petition, Mr. W. did 
not acquiesce in the opinion, that distress did exist in the 
Western part of the country, to which he now particu- 
larly referred. Ife admitted that the transactions of the 
internal commerce of the country, and that which pre- 
yailed to a vast extent on the Western waters, had been 
interrupted, and our merchants exposed to very conside- 
rable inconvenience by a measure adopted by the Bank 
of the United States, in consequence of the removal of 
the deposites. But his constituents were entirely mista- 
ken when they ascribed the interruptions and inconve- 
nience now attending the internal exchanges of their 
country, to the removal of the deposites. 

His friends—for such he might well call them—although 
they were his political opponents, were entirely under a 
wrong impression; and he should be glad to make a sin- 
gle observation, which he wisbed to be made known to 


Let his constituents recollect that the bank, in con- 
sequence of the vested capital, and it being spread all over 
the country by means of its branches, had the internal 
exchanges of the country in its own hands; and by a sin- 
gle stroke of the pen, within its banking-house, the act 
was accomplished. 

The internal Western exchanges was dissolved on the 
13th of August, which was three or four months before 
the public deposites were removed at New Orleans. 
These mistakes were perfectly natural, and would hap- 
pen when a few gentlemen undertake, in the long room 
at a public tavern, to settle great constitutional questions. 
This meeting had given its opinion on the subject of the 
removal of the deposites, concerning which much had 
already been said on this floor, and a great deal yet re- 
mained to be said on both sides. The resolutions intro- 
duced by the Senator from Kentucky were complicated 
in their character, and required great deliberation upon 
their nature and tendency. Yet, here was a committee 
of a few individuals, appointed by a public meeting, re- 
tiring into a bar room, and, after remaining absent about 
five minutes, bringing in a decided report on the subject. 
The consequence was, that two blunders had been com- 
mitted. One of these had been already exposed; the other 
was that which appeared in the second resolution of the 
Senator from Kentucky, and which asserts that there was 
no authority in the Secretary of the Treasury to remove 
the deposites, and that he has assumed a powcr which 
did not belong to him. If this language had been ap- 
plied to the President, it might have been used with 
some plausibility. But when it is asserted that the Se- 
cretary had no authority, it was as great a mistake as the 
reference of the breaking up of the Western internal 
trade to the removal of the ceposites. 

He must say that there was no distress in the Western 
part of the country. All the banks were firm, and their 
notes were all at par. He wished gentlemen to look at 
the prices of flour, grain, and all other agricultural pro- 
ducts; to look at the prices of manufactured articles, and, 
above all, at the prices of real estate in Pittsburg, since 
the removal of the deposites. Real estate had reached, 
since the 1st of August, the highest prices which it had 
ever obtained since the French and the Indians desolated 
that part of the country. He felt the deepest mortifica- 
tion when he found such a people as those of the West, 
attributing their prosperity or adversity to such a cause 
as the transfer of the deposites from one bank to another. 
Their prosperity stood on a far different foundation. It 
depended on their industry, their skill, and their enter- 
prise. Their capital was to be found in their factories, 
their steam power, their fuel, and their raw material, 
which was to be found at the door of every factory in the 
country. This was a capital of which no bank could 
deprive these people. He would ask of them to rely 
on their own industry, skill, and enterprise, and their own 
good character, which would. place them above the con. 
trol of any moneyed institution. 

There was another fact to which he desired to make a 
reference, before he introduced the motion he intended 
to make, and it was one in which, as Pennsylvanians, the 


his constituents, to show them that they are laboring un- ‘signers of this memorial were deeply interested. He 


der a material mistake. 


1t was not owing to the removal 
of the deposites. 


There was a resolution passed by the 


United States Bank almost two months before this event, | 


had observed the otber day, in the quotations of the pri- 
ces of the public stocks, the Ohio State given at 112, 
while the Pennsylvania State was quoted at 101. Why, 


and it was that which had caused the breaking up of the iwas there the difference between the prices of these 


exchanges of the 
quence of 
transferred from the bank, that this resolution of the 13th 
of August was passed, almost two months. preceding the 
removal of the deposites. It was.a voluntary and.an_un- 
necessary act, on the part of the bank, long preceding 
the removal of the deposites, which broke up almost en- 
_tirely the internal Western exchange. 


¡only 101! 


Western country. It was in conse-jstocks? It was a quotation from a paper m Philadelphia, 
a rumor that. the public deposites were to be | where the United States Bank. stands, where there re- 
‘sided a number of brokers, who had an interest in de- 


preciating the Pennsylvania stock. And why was. Penn- 
sylvania, by her own citizens, to be thrown into sucha 
position? Ohio stock 112, while Pennsylvania stock was 
These stocks stood on precisely the. same 
footing, bore the like interest, and were in-every respect 
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the report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the re. 
moval of the deposites; when 

Mr. SPRAGUE rose and addressed the Senate as 
follows: f 

Mr. President: It isin vain that gentlemen attempt to 
escape from the issue now presented. It is in vain that 
they endeavor to make it a question of the renewal of the 
charter of the bank. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Forsyrs] commenced with that declaration, and proceed- 
ed in his own speech conclusively to disprove it, by de- 
claring himself in favor of a renewal of the charter, and 
arguing long and eloquently in support of the removal of 
the deposites. It is not a question of the renewal of the 
charter; it is not a question of the restoration of the de- 
posites; for any one may vote against both, and yet con- 
demn this new stretch of Executive power. It is a broad 
and fundamental question of the distribution of the powers 
of this Government among its co-ordinate branches; a 
question in which, as Mr. Jefferson has profoundly remark. 
ed, is involved the existence and preservation of liberty. 

What has beendone? The act which more immediately 
gives rise to this discussion is called ‘the removal of the 
deposites;” a name, which, to most minds, carries a very 
inadequate idea of the thing. Permit me briefly to de- 
scribe it. The Congress of the United States, the supreme 
legislative power of the nation, created an artificial 
person for the sole purpose of constituting and continuing 
it the fiscal agent of Government; they having no power, 
and pretending to no right, to bring it into existence, or 
continue its being for any other object. This agency was 
to consist in its receiving, retaining and distributing the 
public moneys, and regulating, by its influence and con- 
nexion with the Government, the currency of the country. 
The Executive has removed this agent from office, and 
appointed another in his stead. The former was created, 
guided, regulated, controlled, restrained, and governed 
by known and fixed laws; subject to visitation by commit- 
tees of Congress; bound to make frequent reports which 
Congress could reach; and liable to have its existence ter- 
minated upon process to be ordered by Congress, if it 
should transcend the law of its being. The latter is the 
mere creature of Executive will; appointed by him to do 
what he commands, to abstain from what he forbids; re- 
movable by him, governed by no law but his pleasure; 
subject to no visitation by Congress; bound by no statute 
to make any returns or expositions of its doings. This 
agent, so appointed, is to have in its possession the ave- 
rage amount of six millions of public money, to be used 
or loaned at pleasure, for its own benefit; is to receive 
and disburse annually more than twenty millions of the 
public revenue; to have the use of its notes indefinitely in- 
creased, by constituting them the circulating medium of 
the country, so far as the influence of the Treasury can 
accomplish that purpose. The treasure and strength thus 
aequired, and the banking capital upon which it is in- 
grafted, may be dispensed in purchases and disbursements, 
in loans and discounts, in facilities, accommodations and 
indulgences to friends and partisans, to contractors or 
officers, to eentral committees or separate agents, for 
speculation and stock-jobbing; or to swell political funds, 
direct political action, and consolidate and enlarge politi- 
cal influence. ~ 

This fiscal agency isindispensable. It may change forms, 
but it is incapable of annihilation. It is inherent and co- 
exists with civilized communities; without it, our Govern- 
ment never has had, and never can have, life, motion, or 
being. It isrepresented as a dangerous, a terrific power. 
Shall it be under the control of Congress; limited, restrain- 
ed, and surrounded by fixed laws? or shall it be left to the 
sole, unguided, ungoverned, undefined will of one man? 
Its union with banking capital has conjured up in the 
friends of the administration the most terrific images of 
terror and alarm, even when bound down by fixed legis- 


the same in character. Yet there was this difference in 
the quotations. How was this difference to be account- 
ed for? Might it not be reasonably ascribed to a combina- 
tion between the bank and the Philadelphia brokers, for 
the purpose of depreciating this stock, because Penn- 
sylvania was at this moment debatable ground, and it was 
considered of great importance to operate on the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature? He did not say that it was so, but he asked 
if it was not reasonable to suppose that it might be so. 

He thanked the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Wessren,] for the interest he had taken in the prosperi- 
ty of Pennsylvania; that Senator had made some allusions 
to her situation. Now, he could assure the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, that Pennsylvania will still go on in 
the advancement of the great system of internal improve- 
ment. She would not stop short in her great works, 
No combination would have the power to arrest her pro- 
gress, until she should have accomplished her ultimate 
object of depriving the empire State of New York ofall 
the carrying trade of the West. To this great point, 
Pennsylvania was rapidly advancing, and, under the wise 
administration of her State Government, she would not 
stop short of its accomplishment. She was engaged in 
an honorable rivalry with the empire State of New York, 
for the rich dowry of the Western trade, and she would 
not stop until she should have obtained the rich treasure. 

He concluded with moving that the memorial be read, 
and printed, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The memorial having been read— 

Mr. WEBSTER said, that he was not in his place 
when the honorable gentleman began his remarks on 
presenting this memorial. He came to his seat only in 
season to hear the gentleman say, that there was no dis- 
tress; and to hear, of course, his subsequent remarks. 
These remarks, Mr. Wensrer thought, deserved some 
notice. Here is a memorial averring the existence, at 
Pittsburg, of a very severe degree of pecuniary distress; 
it is admitted to be signed by very respectable persons, 
and its list of signers is certainly a long one. All these 
persons declare, under their names, and on their veracity, 
that much distress does exist. The honorable Senator 
declares that no distress exists. Now, sir, when the 
patient declares that he feels not only pain but agony, 
and the doctor says he is perfectly well and that it is not 
possible he should feel any pain at all, one of two things 
must be trae, either the patient is insane, or the practi- 
tioner not skilful. This point ought to be examined. 
Are the statements of these gentlemen unworthy of 
credit, or are they true? I propose to say a few words, 
sir, on this subject; but as I propose to occupy a few mo- 
ments, this morning, with another subject, and as it is not 
material whether this memorial be referred this morning, 
I will propose that it lie on the table and be printed, and 
will call it up whenever there shall seem to be a fit 
opportunity. 

The motion to lay on the table and print the memorial 
was then agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER moved the reconsideration of the 
vote by which the bill for the relief of Archibald Small 
had been ordered to a third reading. He stated that he 
had been absent when this bill was before the Senate, and 
thatit had. been his-intention to take the sense of the 
Senate on the principle which was contained in the bill, 
which was one that he could not support. 

Mr. EWING rose and moved to lay the motion to re- 
consider on the table, with a view to proceed to the Spe- 
cial Order, but he withdrew his motion; and 

Mr. POINDEXTER, with the understanding that the 

_ bill should not be called up, on its third reading, during 
his absence, withdrew his motion for reconsideration. 


PUBLIC DEPOSITES, 
The CHAIR then announced the Special Order, being 
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lation, and in the keeping of Congress; have they no fears 
when it is united with three times as much banking capi- 
tal, under the sole control, and at the mere arbitrary will 
ofone man? This great and alarming power is now to 
be added to what, in all free Governments, in all ages, 
has been the most dangerous and alarming of all powers— 
asingle Executive chief, This great monopoly, as it is 
called, is to be united with the greatest of all monopolies 
in human society—a single Executive. The Bank of the 
United States has been represented by all sorts of hide- 
ous metaphors and comparisons. It is a mammoth—a 
wild beast to be slain, lest it should rend us in pieces, al- 
though encaged and chained by the bolts and bars of law; 
and in its stead the President is to let loose upon us a whole 
caravan of wild beasts, ready to flesh their teeth in any vic- 
tim; and of which he is to be the sole keeper. It is uncon- 
stitutional for Congress to have one bank, but not for the 
President to affiliate, adopt, and control a hundred! 

This measure, momentous as it is in itself, is of still 
more portentous import when viewed in its connexion as 
part of a system, as the last only of a series of acts all 
running in the same direction, swelling the same current 
of patronage, and accumulating power in one great and 
all-absorbing reservoir. It was not the tea tax merely 
against which our fathers took up arms. Readthe De- 


claration of Independence—it is not even mentioned as 


one of the causes of the Revolution. It was the form 
only in which a principle was imbodied; the last of a train 
of measures for establishing unlimited dominion. 

The gentleman from Virginia Mr. Rryss] compelled, 
by the overwhelming testimony which is borne upon 
every breeze, to admit that there is wide-spread distress 
in the community, warned us not to mistake the symptoms 
for the disease. His advice is wise and scientific; for 
when a limb is convulsed from internal agony, to tie it 
down and keep it motionless can yield no relief. What 
then is the disease? The gentleman thinks it is found in 
that newly-discovered source of all the ills that flesh is 
heir to, that “monstrum horrendum ingens, informe,” the 
United States Bank. 

Sir, there is amuch deeper, more inveterate, ‘and all- 


pervading disease; one which is felt in every fibre, and 
distorts every feature of the body politic; which pene- 
trates the walls of this capitol, and, even here, mingles in 


our debates, and infects our legislation; which, like the 
insect curses of Egypt, enters even our dwellings, our 
bed-chambers, and our kneading-troughs, poisoning the 
very atmosphere with a political miasma—it is the discase 
of PRESIDENT-MAKING. 

And this has a cause—a deep, abiding, growing, aggra- 
vating’ cause. 

Why is it that the experience of mankind has pro- 
nounced an elective monarchy the worst form of Govern- 
ment on earth? Is it not that a crown is too splendid a 
prize to be won or lost by peaceful contests of elections? 
And is not the Presidency becoming so brilliant an object 
as to dazzle the eyes of aspirants, and its patronage so 
powerful a stimulant as to inflame, nay, to infuriate the 
passions of friends and partisans? Does not the success- 


ful candidate and all his official dependants, from the first 
moment of his investiture with the robes of office, look to 
Are not the political elements constant- 
ly agitated?. The lashing waves are not permitted to sub- 
And 
is there not danger that contest will succeed contest, con- 
vulsion follow convulsion, until the people, the honest, sin- 
gle-hearted, disinterested people, disgusted and exhausted 
by the endless repetition of fruitless conflicts, will retire 
from the arena, and leave the great machine of. govern- 
ment in the hands ofneedy, hungry, and profligate politi- 
Is there not danger, when the all-per- 
vading disease is becoming more and more inveterate, 
when the importance and the patronage of the Chief Ma- 


the succession? 


side, before another storm lowers in the horizon. 


cal adventurers? 
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gistrate is rapidly increasing? From the birth-day of our 
constitution the march of Executive power has been on- 
ward. The course of legislative action has often been ar- 
rested; judicial decisions have been questioned and denied; 
but the enlargement of Executive prerogative has never 
been stayed. No power which it has once exercised, no 
claim of power once advanced, has ever been yielded or 
wrested from its grasp. Its precedents are tracks to the 
lion’s den, from which there are no returning traces. Do 
you want proof? The examples are before us even in this 
debate. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Rivzs] held 
up the decision of 1789, in favor of a constructive power 
of removal from office in the President, as conclusive au- 
thority, at the moment he was denying any weight to the 
decision of 1791, in favor of the right of Congress to in- 
corporate a bank. And what renders it not the less re- 
markableis, that the first, givinga constructive Executive 
power, was made by the casting vote of the then Vice 
President, the elder Adams, to whose political opinions the 
gentleman accords so little deference as to the rights of 
other co-ordinate branches. He cited Mr. Madison’s ex- 
ample when it tended to countenance the prerogative of 
the President to arrest the legislation of Congress, but 
denied the same authority when it sustained the right of 
the national legislature in relation to this very charter, 
which was approved by that great man himself. 

Let us look at things as they exist. Was there ever a 
period when the United States Government wasas strong 
as now?—when there was so little ability in the States, or 
other extrinsic bodics, to withstand the united co-operat- 
ing action of all its departments? Ask the most zealous, 
devoted friends of State rights, they will tell you, they 
have told you, that these rights are prostrate at the feet 
of the General Government, and exist only at its mercy. 

Was there ever atime when Congress was so weak? 
when the judiciary was so weak? when the Executive was 
so strong—by any comparison so strong as now? Was 
there ever a time when the balance and just distribution of 
practical power was so utterly destroyed? 

Let us not be deluded by names and theories; but, like 
men, practical men, engaged in the affairs of a great na- 
tion, let us have the courage. to look at the actual work- 
ings of this great machine of Government, and see results 
as they are coming upon us. Is it not true, in this repub- 
lican country, where one man should be nothing, and the 
community cvery thing, that ithas come to pass that the 
community is nothing, and one man isevery thing? Do 
we not feel, and know, that the destinies of this nation 
are, at this moment, in the hands of a single individual? 
Isit not matter of boast, boasted of here, and that, too, 
by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. R.,] that a single in- 
dividual has produced, and is carrying on, a revolution in 
our Government?—ay, sir, a revolution, in which the 
gentleman exultingly told us that the will and policy of 
the nation, as to internal improvements, had been resisted 
and defeated by one man!—in which the great system of 
American industry, built up and consolidated by. the in- 
terests and feelings of a vast majority of the people, ` has 
been prostrated by the will of one man!—in which the 
Bank, strong as it was in its own energies and the unlimit- 
ed confidence of the community, has been ‘struck down 
by thesame iron hand, and is crumbling into dust? and 
he might have added, in which the wishes and rights of 
a large majority of the States, and their citizens, as to the 
disposition of our vast national domain, have also been ar- 
rested, baffled, and defeated, by the same. uncontrolled 
power of one man. 

And yet the gentleman talks ofdemocracy, and. claims 
to be arepublican! Do we not know that the policy, the 
systems, and theinstitutions which that single power. has 
struck down, might, had it been his will, have been now 
standing and flourishing in the greatest vigor?’ Do we 
not feel that a single individual at this moment holds the 
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institutions of our country in the hollow of his hand? that 
should he choose to lay it, in wrath, upon the navy of the 
United States, he would submerge it beneath the waves, 
leaving scarce a trace of its existence, save the reflection 
of its former glory? that even the judiciary would be pal- 
siedin his grasp? Who does not remember when some 
two years since, it was supposed that a judgment of the 
Supreme Court, in relation to the Cherokees, would con- 
flict with his will, that the whole partisan press, and all 
the partisan corps, were rallying to a deadly assault upon 
that august tribunal aad its venerable head? 

How is it at this moment? Is not this whole nation be- 
coming agonized in every fibre, at the tones of his single 
voice? He has spoken—and the currency—the life-blood 
of the country, is curdling in the veins of this whole re- 
public. His breath is spreading blasting and mildew over 
this fair and happy land, shrouding its bright and beam- 
ing surface in darkness, gloom, and dismay. 

_ Let us revert for a moment to the past. Has not the 
present Chief Magistrate made large encroachments upon 
the authority of the other co-ordinate branches, and un- 
warrantably increased and extended his own? 

How hashe used that tremendous instrument—the veto 
power, which was transplanted into our constitution from 
the prerogatives of the British king, but which the spirit 
of English liberty would not tolerate in modern times; 
and the monarch, who should dare to exert it there, as 
freely as does our republican President here, would, as 
we'are well assured, hazard more than his throne? 

The gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Rivzs,] in search- 
ing for precedents to justify its exercise by the present 
Chief Magistrate, was driven back more than one hun- 
dred and forty years for the last example in British histo- 
ry, to the reign of William IH, who, he told us, was 
brought in by the whigs, and exerted his prerogative for 
popular rights. ‘The gentleman has not been as felicitous 
as usual in his historical recollections. ‘True it is, in the 
revolution of 1668, William was brought in by the friends 
of liberty. But how did he use the power thus gener- 
ously conferred? The historian answers in these emphut- 
ic words: 

« Success, which ever enlarges the noble mind, shrunk 
William’s to all the littleness of vulgar character. When 
raised toimperial dignity by the cfforts of the whigs, for 
the gencrous purpose of enlarging and securing liberty, 
he abandoned his benefactors, and entered into dishon- 
est intrigues with the tories, in order to increase the in- 
fluence and extend the power ofthe crown.” 

‘The gentleman spoke ofa faction in the Lords; he did 
not explain himself; but if his remark had any significance, 
permit me to remind him, upon the authority of the 
same historian, the faction which existed m the Lords 
was a tory faction, with which William united himself to 


It was an æ fortiori argument from the long disuse of 
this prerogative of the British crown. He said further, 
thatthe primary object in giving to the President the 
possibility of using this negative was self-preservation; to 
enable him to resist encroachments upon the Executive 
and preserve the just constitutional distribution of power, 

The fears of the people were thus allayed, and upon 
these arguments the veto was given. Howhas it been 
used? During the first twenty years it was exercised, I 
believe, but once or twice: it had subsequently some un- 
noticed growth in the hands of Mr. Madison; but, by the 
present Chief Magistrate, in less than five years, it has 
been exercised more freely and on more important occa- 
sions than during the whole forty years of all his prede- 
cessors. Memory at once presents some of them; the 
Maysville road bill, the Washington turnpike bill, the 
light-house bill, the Louisville and Portland canal bill, 
the bank bill, the harbor bill, the land bill, and even the 
bill allowing interest to certain States upon moneys paid 
by them for the United States during the last war—a 
measure of justice which, with the approbation of the 
President, had been previously extended to South Caro- 
lina, but which he chose to negative, upon his own views 
of mere expediency, without pretence of constitutional 
objection; claiming and exercising the right to control 
and reject the measures of Congress upon any occasion, 
and for any cause, as his views of policy might dictate! 
And this is republicanism!!! Sir, the federal doctrine of 
that ultra-federalist, Alexander Hamilton, as to this Exe- 
cutive prerogative, is, in comparison with the practice of 
thisself-styled democratic administration, as milk and wa- 
ter to aquafortis. ‘That which was intended to be the 
* extreme medicine” of the constitution, ‘has come to 
be its daily bread.” 

But suppose Congress, notwithstanding the potency of 
Exccutive influence, should pass the land bill, or the im- 
provement bills, by more than two-thirds of both branches, 
it would then become alaw-—so says the constitution 
but so does not say Andrew Jackson. He has put forth a 
new prerogative, by which all laws are subject to his su- 
pervision. He is to support the constitution ‘as he un- 
derstands it.” Constructions by his predecessors, con- 
structions by Congress, constructions by the Judiciary, 
have, upon him, no binding obligation; and, if they do 
not quadrate with his constitutional notions, necd not be 
carried into execution. 

And this is not anaked theory. He has practised upon 
it, not only in the vetoes where the doctrine is imbodied, 
but in his refusal to carry into effect solemn and sacred 
treaty stipulations—-treatics which had been established 
as the supreme Jaw by the constitution itself, and been 
recognised and enforced from the first moment of its 
1 1 adoption; treaties formed by every preceding President, 
enlarge the prerogatives ofthe crown. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and both the 

When the veto power was about to be incorporated! Adamses, ratified by every Senate, confirmed in appro- 
into our constitution, it encountered strong opposition; it} priations by every House of Representatives, and sanc- 
was distasteful to (he American public. What was the] tioned by the continued acquiescence of the whole nation 
argument urged to assuage their fears? We have it here! for forty years. He has practised uponit in refusing to 
in this book, the Federalist, ina number written by Al-| exccute the Indian intercourse act of 1802, approved by 
exander Hamilton, while the constitution was before the| Mr. Jefferson, and enforced by him and all his successors. 
people for their adoption. Pause-—contemplate the magnitude of this assumption. 

_He told them that ‘* A king of Great Britain, with all] Our Government was designed to have three great co- 
his train of sovereign attributes, and with all the influ-| ordinate branches; the legislative to enact, the judiciary 
ence he draws from a thousand sources, would, at this} to interpret, the Executive to enforce; and neither to 
day, hesitate to put a negative upon the joint resolution of| trench upon the province of the other. But the Presi- 
the Houses of Parliament.” And again: “Ifa magistrate| dent now sets himself'up as supreme judge over both the 
so powerful and so well fortified asa British monarch, | other departments, to review their decrees, and rejudge 
would have scruples about the exercise of the power un-|their judgments. We may make solemn legislative en- 
der consideration, how much greater caution may be rea-|actments, and what can we do with them?—enter them on 
sonably expected ina President of the United States, | record in the Sccretary’s office. The courts may pass 
clothed for the short period of four years with the Exe-|their solemn judgments, and what further can they do? 
cutive authority of a Government wholly and purely re-i record themin the office of their clerk. But both are 
publican?” : as lifelessas the dead parchment upon which they are en- 
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intended to erect around him a firm and impassable bar- 
tier in the Senate of the United States; and especially by 
the requisition of their concurrence in appointments to 
office. : 

But ingenuity has found means to evade and nullify this 
inconvenient restraint. The President may temporarily 
fill vacancies which happen in the recess, by commissions, 
to expire at the end of the next session. : 

Two implications have been found sufficient to accom- 
plish the object. The President, by removal, may cause 
a vacancy to happen in the recess, which he may fill until 
the end of the next session of the Senate, and. then the 
vacancy, which commences with the recess, is construed 
to be one happening in it, to be again filled by the Presi- 
dent until the end of another session, when the same pro- 
cess may be repeated. Has this been done? Twill not 
dwell upon the notorious case of Indian agents—nomina- 
ted—rejected—and subsequently continued in the dis- 
charge of the same official functions! I will not pause 
upon the recall and appointment of foreign ministers. 
I proceed at once to the case of Samuel Gwinn, who was 
appointed in the recess to a land office in Mississippi; 
nominated at the next session and rejected; renominated, 
that the Senate might reconsider their vote, which the 
Senate declined, and laid the nomination upon the table, 
from a well known determination not to approve it. The 
session expired and—he was forthwith reappointed to the 
same office!! This precedent has but to be followed out, 
and the power of the Senate over appointments is anni- 
hilated. Suppose the present Secretary of the Treasury, 
{I put the case only by way of illustration, ) who has been 
appointed in the recess, should be nominated and rejected; 
he will retain his first appointment until the session shall 
close, and then may be instantly reinstated and continued 
in office in defiance and contempt of the Senate? 

It was once supposed that in the discharge of our high 
constitutional duties as advisers of the President, we were 
free agents, having the right to form and express opinions 
for ourselves. In this behalf we some time since placed 
upon our own records, as a guide to our own conduct, an 
opinion in relation to appointments. ‘We had the temerity 
to say, that, in our judgment, it is inexpedient that persons 
living in one State should be appointed to offices in ano- 
ther, without manifest necessity; and thereupon the Presi- 
dent comes here by his message, and tells us that we have 
no right to express such an opinion! that it isjunconsti- 
tutional!! He lectures the Senate upon its rights and du- 
ties, declaring that until they shall reverse their judgment 
he will make no more nominations to certain offices. 
The resolution was rescinded by the vote of seventeen 
members, late at night, when twenty-six only were present. 

But the action of the Senate is not now in accordance 
with Presidential will; and for this it is announced in the 
official organ that it is committing suicide. We see and 
feel the fearful array that is attempting to accomplish the 
predicted destruction.. The storm of calumny and vio- 
lence is raging upon us, because, true to the purpose of 
our being, we have dared to resist Executive. encroach- 
ment. We may be prostrated; but if we are, the best 
hopes of the human race willbe extinguished. Liberty her- 
self will perish in the fall. Her last shriek will echo from 
the ruins of the Senate. 

But we are told, and it is constantly reiterated in our 
ears, that in all these assumptions and claims of preroga- 
tive, the President is sustained by the people. 

It is time that we come to an understanding—a full un- 
derstanding upon this important matter. The people are 
the fountain ofall power; they are politically omnipotent, 
They can make and unmake constitutions at pleasure. 
But they cannot have moral incompatibilities. Omnipotent 
as they are, they cannot have an elective monarchy anda 
constitutional republic at the same time. Let it then be 
distinctly understood, that these two tremendous powers, 


rolled, unless the Executive shall impart vitality and en- 
ergy by carrying them into action. But, by this new 
prerogative, he may leave the whole or any part to eter- 
nal silence and oblivion. Hehas only to say to his mar- 
shals, or other inferior officers, Execute no law or pro- 
cess upon pain of instant removal, and it is done. The 
whole statute book is at his mercy. Sir, a dispensing 
power like thisis denied to a British king by the very first 
article of the bill of rights of William and Mary; and 
magna charta, thatnearest approach to a written consti- 
tution in England, is not and cannot be subjected to roy- 
al interpretation. I say this upon the authority of a book 
now before me. Long and dire experience has there 
taught them that ifa single Executive be permitted to 
give construction to laws and constitutions, to become the 
interpreter of his own powers—-there will soon be no 
other powers in the kingdom, and no constitution but 
his will. 

A king of England or France, who should at this day 
disregard the acts of the legislature or the decrees of the ju- 
diciary, would not only shake their thrones to their foun- 
dations, but might soon behold in their stead the bloody 
scaffolds of Louis and of Charles! Shall a republican 
President have prerogative over both? 

_ There is one new device for the extension of Presiden- 
tial power, so anomalous and extraordinary, that it is dif- 
ficult to classify or characterize it. It may, perhaps, be 
denominated the splitting veto, or partial dispensation; by 
which, as in the case of the Michigan road bill, in 1831, 
the President, when an act of Congress is presented, ac- 
companies his approval with an explanatory’message, (by 
way of rider,) limiting and restraining: its meaning and 
import; thus, in effect, approving in part and vetoing in 
part; whereby a precedent is established, by which, 
should it have its natural growth, ifan appropriation bill 
were to be accompanied with conditions and limitations, 
he might accept the agreeable portion which gave the mo- 
ney, and reject obnoxious restrictions upon its use. 

Is it not true—disastrously true—that the same hand 
now grasps the sword and the purse of the nation? now con- 
trols the army, the navy, andthe treasury? We are told 
that the President only determines where our treasure 
shall be kept, and who shall have the custody; he has 
only power, by his single will, of placing the whole or 
any part of the public moneysin the hands of any corpora- 
tion, or any individual, or any number of individuals, at 
any time or any place, upon any condition that may suit 
his pleasure; that ifa military expedition or other purpose 
were in contemplation, he might make the Paymaster 
General, the Commissary General, the Fourth Auditor, 
or any other officer, agent, or partisan, the depositary of 
the public moneys! 

Sir, the man who should abstract the contents of your 

pocket and put them into his own, would only change the 
place of deposite. 
_ But the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives] tells us there 
is no danger, because the President cannot raise money. 
Did the gentleman forget that permanent revenue laws 
already exist, that the streams now flow into the Treasury 
from a perennial source, to be intercepted only by new 
acts of legislation, which the veto power stands ready to 
suppress? But the President cannot raise money—so says 
the Senator from Virginia, so says the constitution——-Con- 
gress and Congress only, is to lay imposts and ‘* borrow 
money.” - But-within the last year the Chief Magistrate 
by one of his Departments, for which, as his friends all 
admit, he is responsible, whose acts are his acts, has bor- 
rowed four hundred thousand dollars! And if that sum 
may be borrowed for the Post Office, without Jaw, why 
may not four millions be borrowed for the Treasury, or 
forty millions for the army? : 

The fathers of the constitution, well knowing that a sin- 
gle Executive had in all ages been dangerous to liberty, 
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the Executive and the people, cannot meet, and in their 
coming together, crush the legislature, the judiciary, and 
the Senate between them, and still leave a constitutional 
republic. It was such a meeting that crushed the Senate 
and the liberties of ancient Rome, and placed the blood- 
stained Cæsar upon the throne. It was such a meeting 
that extinguished the legislative assembly, and annihilated 
the hopes of republican France, and elevated Bonaparte 
to imperial power. We have been admonished, warned, 
if not threatened here, in this debate, that if we bow not 
to Executive will, we shall be driven from this Hall by 
ruffian force, as Cromwell expelled the Rump Parliament! 
Let us, then—let the people then, understand the catas- 
trophe that is predicted. If it be their will to prostrate 
the constitution of their country, they can doit—they can 
do it. But, sir, it is not their deliberate will—no, no, no. 

The people love their constitution, their liberties, and 
themselves. They are always politically honest, for po- 
litical honesty desires the greatest good of the greatest 
number; they are the greatest number, and must desire 
their own greatest good. But they are not infallible. I 
should be false to all history, false to human nature, false 
to holy writ, if E could so flatter the people as to tell them 
that they were exempt from that great besetting sin, a 
proneness to idolatry. Itis of the nature of man to worship 
the work of his own hands, to bow down to idols which 
they have set up. Feeble, fallible mortals like themselves 
are canonized and deified. And oftentimes a military 
chieftain, having wrought real or fancied deliverance by 
successful battles—fervent gratitude, unbounded admira- 
tion, the best feelings of our nature, rush towards him; 
the excited imagination invests him with a glorious halo, 
circling around him all the splendid perfections and daz- 
zling attributes of heroes and patriote;—and then the 
strongest facts, the clearest evidence, and the most co- 
gent reasoning, which expose his errors or ambition, €x- 
cite only indignation and resentment towards their authors, 
asimpious and sacrilegious revilers of the idol of their 
hearts. In the paroxysm of their devotion, they are rea- 
dy at his shrine to sacrifice their rights, their liberties, 
their children, and themselves. 

Such are the delusions which have placed the iron scep- 
tre in the hands of the Cæsars and Bonapartes of past 
ages, and overwhelmed or jeopardized all the free Go- 
vernments of the earth. 

So strong is this proclivity of our species, that if there 
were to be a Government sent directly from Heaven, we 
may reverently fear that it would endanger its continu- 
ance. If there were one to be, did I say? There has 
been: the theocracy of the Jews, whose history presents 
the most melancholy examples of this deadly sin. And 
is there not in this, our American Israel, which has been 
delivered from the house of bondage, guided through 
the wilderness, and is now in the land of promise—an 
idol chief to whom our incense and our homage is de- 
manded? Thank Heaven, there is a remnant still unsub- 
dued and undismayed; there are those, even here, who 
have not bowed, and will not bow the knee to Baal. 

Sir, this delusion will vanish; the morning will dawn 
upon us; the people, the honest, the pure-minded people, 
will awake-rawake as from a dream-—and look back 
upon these scenes as on the troubled visions of the night. 

The delusion will be dissipated. But are not the 
priests of party intent, while its influence may yet pre- 
vail, upon settling the succession and securing the con- 
tinuance of the dynasty? And is it not apparent, that 
this is to be accomplished by means of an army, not of 
soldiers: with. swords and bayonets, but of partisans—or- 
ganized, officered, and disciplined; with its legions and 
cohorts; with: its captains of hundreds and captains of 
fifties; its drill-sergeants and. file-leaders; where no pri- 
vate judgments, no individuality, is tolerated, but all are 
fo move en masse, to March and: countermarch, to wheel 


and change front at the word of command; where there 
is but one principle of action; one all-pervading senti- 
ment—devotion to the chief. 

This army must be subsisted—must be sustained, either 
by present pay or hopes of future spoils. The people’s 
treasury, that great trust-fund collected from all, to be 
dispensed for the benefit of all, is to be seized upon; and 
all the streams issuing from it in salaries, contracts, jobs, 
and agencies, are to be diverted to the use of the party. 
Public offices instituted for the benefit of all, are de- 
clarcd to be legitimate spoils. In appointing the thousands 
of officers whose names are in this book,* scattered 
throughout the country, drawing millions annually from 
the pockets of the people, what is the test and criterion 
of merit? Not what he has done for the country, but 
what he has done for me? Not, will he be useful to the 
public; but will he be useful tous? Not, will he be faithful 
to the constitution; but willhe be faithful to the party? 

Since the political victory of 1828, the vultures have 
been screaming over the battle field, and “even the cries 
of the widows and the orphan” could not scare them from 
their prey. A spirit of proscription, for opinion’s sake, 
scarcely paralleled in the annals of free Governments, 
has swept in terror over the land, prostrating the purest 
and the best, breaking down the independent, bending 
the feeble, and leaving the timid, like trembling slaves, 
to eat their bread in fear. Veteran soldiers of the revo- 
lution have been sacrificed for daring to exercise the frec- 
dom for which they fought! Officers of the late war, 
republicans of ’98, patriots at all times, have been pun- 
ished for daring, in a republican country, to breathe the 
language of freemen. 

Where is Melville, the last of that gallant band, who, 
with the courage of Daniel of old, dared first to beard 
the British lion? That band who entered the British ships 
in the harbor of Boston, and cast the obnoxious tea upon 
the waters? Melville—who served in the army of the 
revolution, and, through all periods, was a pure patriot 
and undeviating republican? He held an humble office, 
conferred upon him by Washington, which in a green old 
age, he was daily discharging with delight to himself and 
to the gratification of others; which he cherished, which 
was dear to his heart as the pledge of his country’s grati- 
tude; it was rudely wrested from bim; he was thrust from 
the public service to make place for a partisan successor, 
Where is Harrison—the republican soldier of Tippeca- 
noe? Cook—the friend and compatriot of Washington? 
Gerry, the son of that early and revered patriot of the 
revolution, who once, as the second officer in the Govern- 
ment, filled the chair which you now occupy, and whose 
dust reposes in the cemetery within our view? When that 
fervent friend of liberty, at the formation of the constitu- 
tion, and in the debate of *89, raised his prophetic warn- 
ings and solemn protestations against the enlargement of 
Executive power, and especially this control over public 
officers—little—little could he have imagined that his 
own widowed wife and fatherless children were so soon 
to feel its withering grasp. His death left his family 
pennyless. An office in the customs was bestowed upon 
the son by President Monroe, with the tacit understanding 
that the income should be devoted to the support of his 
mother and sisters. It was performed with scrupulous 
fidelity until he was no longer permitted to continue that 
sacred office of filial and fraternal ministration. He was 
superseded by an accepted partisan. 

Where is Fillebrown, also the son of a soldier of the 
revolution, a fearless and undeviating republican, whose 
only offence was, that, in 1824 and 1828, being an clec- 
tor of President and Vice President, he did not give his 
vote for the present incumbent? The sin of the father 
was visited upon the son, who held a subordinate office 
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here, upon which his family depended for subsistence, | lover of freedom. The warning voices of Gerry, White, 


and whose duties he had discharged with devoted ability. 
He was ignominiously driven from it, branded with the 
foul charge of peculation; and, that his detection might 
be trumpeted as one of the achievements of reform, was 
daily held on high to the scorn and detestation of the 
public, pierced with ten. thousand arrows of calumny. 
Humble and powerless, he had no refuge but a jury of 
his country. To that tribunal he appealed, and their ver- 
dict not only repelled the foul aspersions-upon his name, 
but declared that the Government actually owed him some 
hundred dollars at the moment of his removal. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. PRESTON] 
asked why did not the President go to a jury against the 
bank? Send the President to the tribunals! He went 
there with Fillebrown, and again in the case of Nourse, 
again to find his charge of neculation repelled, and stamp- 
ed with reprobation as unfounded and unjust. Go to the 
tribunals with the recollection of the case of Watkins still 
uneffaced! Watkins, who, having expiated his offences, 
great as they were, by suffering the sentence of the law, 
as a criminal, was subsequently confined in close jail for 
years merely for debt due to the Government; during 
which time a youthful son, in holy ministration to the lone- 
liness of the father, in the gloom and vapors of a prison, 
withered, sunk, and died;—but no beam of hope radiated 
from Executive mercy! He remained incarcerated until 
the highest judicial tribunal pronounced. the imprisonment 
illegal. The captive was set free, but ere he had passed 
yonder gates, before he had reached the expecting arms 
of his trembling wife, he was again seized, and, by an 
illegal process from unsated power, reconsigned to the 
same prison! !—-From which he was again delivered by a 
judicial tribunal. And Randolph, too, still more recently 
arrested and consigned to prison by an illegal Executive 
warrant, was liberated by the judiciary, set free by the 
concurring decisions of a Barbour and a Marshall—Mar- 
shall--a name which will be venerated and admired so 
long as there shall be a votary of liberty and intellect upon 
earth, And with this new decree still tingling in his ears, 
ask the President to go to the tribunals against the bank! 
No—no. He must have a shorter and a surer road to his 
object. 

Pardon me this unexpected digression. I recur to the 
subject of removals. I ask the Senate to recollect how 
this power has grown up. Its history is one of the most 
instructive lessons of the progress of prerogative. It isno 
where found among the express grants of the constitution; 
and when that instrument was proposed to the people, 
they were told, ea cathedra, by the highest authority—the 
numbers of the Federalist—that it would not be possessed 
by the President alone; that as appointments could be 
made only with the approbation of the Senate, the same 
concurrence would be necessary to effect a removal. The 


constitution was thereupon adopted. In the Congress first f 


held under it came on the celebrated debate of 1789, in 
which, by the aid of implication, it was decided by the 
casting vote of the elder Adams, then Vice President of 
the United States, that the power belonged. to the Presi- 
dent alone.. This claim was, at one time, feebly attempted 
to be sustained as belonging necessarily to the Chief Exe- 
cutive; but the doctrine, now so prevalent, that we are to 
go abroad to foreign writers for definitions of Executive 
power, and then confer all upon the First Magistrate that 
is not expressly forbidden. him, had not then found favor. 
It was then known that the. Executive power, mentioned 
in the constitution, was that which is: ‘therein defined and 
- conferred. And the only clause from which it was at last 
contended that such a right of removal could be extracted 
was that which requires the President ‘to see the laws 
faithfully executed;” and for that end, and that alone, was 
it contended that it could ever be legitimately exercised. 

That debate should be read and pondered well by every 


and Sherman, were raised in vain. They declared, to 
use the language of the American Tacitus, that ‘tin the 
power over all the Executive officers, proposed.to be con- 
ferred on the President, the most alarming dangers to lib- 
erty were perceived. It was in the nature of monarchical 
prerogative, and would convert them into the mere tools 
and creatures of his will. A dependance so servile on 
one individual, would deter men of high and honorable 
minds from engaging in the public service; and if, con- 
trary to expectation, such men should be brought into 
office, they would be reduced to the necessity of sacri- 
ficing every principle of independence to the will of the 
Chief Magistrate, or of exposing themselves to the dis- 
grace of being removed from office.” 

On the other side were Ames and Sedgwick, Vining 
and Madison, by whom, in the language of the same high 
authority, ‘the danger that a President could ever be 
found who would remove good men from office was treat- 
ed as imaginary.” Yes, sir, the predictions that this 
prerogative would ever be exerted for party purposes, to 
gratify individual feelings or personal views, were treated 
as the chimeras of a gloomy imagination. Mr. Madison, 
the amiable, unsuspecting Madison, declared ‘that the 
wanton removal of meritorious officers (by the President) 
would subject him to impeachment.” Such abuse of 
power exceeds my ¢onception.”? * * * ‘My imagination 
cannot extend to it on any rational principle;” and Mr. 
Vining declared that, if the President remove a valuable 
officer, it would be an act of tyranny. 

And has it not come upon us? Are not the dark chime- 
ras of 1789 the dread realities of 1833? Are they not here 
among us, around us, and upon us, seen and heard and 
felt in terror and oppression? The gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Forsyrx] told us not to be moved by apprehen- 
sions now, because those who were alarmed at Executive 
prerogative, in the early days of the republic, subsequent- 
ly acknowledged that their fears had not been verified. 
But if those great and good men, who now sleep with 
their fathers, had survived to the present day, could they 
now make the same admission? ‘Would they not declare 
that the shadows of their most gloomy predictions and 
darkest forebodings were closing around us in the pro- 
cess of actual realization? 

In 1789, this power of removal was, by constructive 
implication, conceded to the President. How has it 
been exercised? For the whole period of forty years 
which preceded this administration, the removal of civil 
officers, so far as can be ascertained by the public records, 
amounted to seventy-three only——less than an average of 
two per annum. During the twelve years of the admin- 
istrations of Washington and the first Adams, there 
were twenty-two removals--all, no doubt, with exclusive 
reference to the faithful execution of the law. 

Mr. Jefferson’s administration, so far from furnishing an 
example under which the present can find refuge, is, in 
truth, in contrast and condemnation of it. Upon his ac- 
cession, he found all the public offices, almost without 
exception, in possession of his political opponents. 
Some of them, especially marshals and attorneys, had 
rendered themselves odious to the people, by uncalled- 
for zeal in enforcing the obnoxious sedition law. Others, 
asin the case to which the celebrated New Haven let- 
ter refers, had been commissioned in the last moments of 
his predecessor, thus depriving him of. the appointment. 
The present incumbent found nearly all the public offi- 
ces in the hands of his friends: Some became so doubt- 
less from principle, others from calculating selfishness; 
secure in their: places from the forbearance and upright 
ness of Mr. Adams it was politic to propitiate his oppo- 
nent by. early adhesions. Such men have continued to 
be safe. There had been no enforcement of odious laws; 
and instead of appointments, on the eye of his accession, 
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in anticipation of his rights, the executive action had been| by a distribution so just and equitable, that it could never 
for months preceding suspended; and, upon the day of| have been disturbed; and thus, like the tariff by the 
his inauguration, there were more offices vacant, the] compromise bill, it would have been taken from the capi- 
filling of which had been postponed for the purpose ofj tal of speculating politicians; it could no longer have been 
conferring patronage on him, than the whole number of] made an element in political combinations. ; 

removals by Mr. Jefferson in his eight years. What was The land bill was vetoed as unconstitutional, with an 
that whole number, as exhibited by the records? Thir-| Executive recommendation that the price should be im- 
ty-six only, less than five per annum; some for the causes} mediately reduced, and the whole eventually given to the 
already specified, others for known incompetency or mis-} States where they lie. It was unconstitutional for Con- 
conduct. Mr. Madison, in eight years, removed five] gress to divide them among all, but perfectly constitution- 
civil officers; Mr. Monroe, nine; and Mr. Adams—the]al, under Executive lead, to bestow them upon a part! 
reviled John Quincy Adams—in four years, made two} It was vetoed, because, as the message informed us, the 


removals; making in the whole number of removals of] lands were a common fund, to be disposed of for the bene- 
civil officers, from the-adoption of the constitution to the 


9th of March, 1829, but seventy-three. And within one 
year next following, being the first of this administration, 
there were at least one hundred and ninety-six, if not 
more than two hundred expulsions—double, nearly three 
times as many, as during the whole forty years of all his 
predecessors! And this, too, exclusive of four hundred 
and ninety removals of postmasters, towhich are to be 
added hundreds of inspectors, clerks, deputy collectors, 
deputy marshals, secretaries, and other subordinates, 
swelling the number, doubtless, from fifteen hundred to 
two thousand in a single year! Nor did the work of pro- 
scription stop there; it went on, ever demanding new 
victims, and is, even now, unsated and unstayed. 
This is the promised reform, and thus has the partisan 
army been recruited, subsisted, and sustained. 
There was yet another promise—retrenchment. Re- 
trenchment was the war cry. The extravagance, nay, 
the abandoned profligacy of Mr. Adams’s administration, 
could no longer be endured; and the people were invok- 
ed to rise in their majesty to put it down, and transfer 
their treasure to other hands to save themselves from its 
corruption and enormous expenditures. It was done. 
And what is the result? Compare the expenditures in 
the two last years of the former and present administra- 
tions, exclusive of payments tothe public debt. 
1827, $13,062,316 
By Adams, 3 18987 12,633,096 
1832, 16,516,389 
By Jackson, 2 1833, 22,086,064 
Making a difference of nearly thirteen millions in the 
aggregate of the respective terms of two years. In addi- 
tion to which, it is to be borne in mind, that during the 
former, the system of internal improvements for the pub- 
lic good, consumed large sums, from which the present 
administration has exempted itself by the use of the veto. 
If this be deducted, the expenditure, exclusive of the 
public debt, during the last ycar of General Jackson’s ad- 
ministration, will have been about double that of the last 
year of Mr. Adams’s—the extravagant, profligate, and 
prostrated administration of Mr. Adams. Andin addi- 
tion to all this, the post office department, which was left 
by the able and virtuous McLean in vigorous strength 
and credit, is now feeble, insolvent and deranged; is largely 
in arrears to contractors; has borrowed four hundred thou- 
sand dollars; arid is presumed to owe at least 2 million. 
We are told that money is the dynasty of modern 
states. Money will obtain partisans, and. partisans will 
obtain money. Has not the progress of both kept even 
pace? The army must be recruited; the party sustained; 
new hopes inspired; new stimulants applied. Two great 
resources~~the public Jands, and the banking capital— 
still remain: the former peculiarly convenient for certain 
western and interior States, the latter for a still greater 
number of middle, northern, and Atlantic. And the South, 
the South mast be content with the idol which they have 
set up, or live upon abstractions—the past visions of the- 
oretical reform and retrenchment, or new expositions of 
proclamations. The land bill would have disposed of the 
proceeds of our immense and magnificent national demain, 


means of making them gratuitous donations to a few only. 
The old States, by whose blood and treasure they were 
acquired, could not even participate in the distribution; 
but the new, which had no existence at the time of their ac. 
quisition, might swallow up the whole with the Executive 
approbation. 

The banking capital.—Before proceeding to more re- 
cent events, let us pause upon a few reminiscences. When 
thisadministration came into power, it was announced that 
it would ‘* reward its friends and punish its enemies”-— 
a system of reform-—-that is, of coercion or expulsion, 
would be vigorously enforced. 

The several Executive Departments were at once or- 
ganized upon this system. * The Post Office alone stood 
aloof--John McLean was at its head. He would not bes 
come the instrument of proscription. Fe was too strong 
to be broken down, and therefore, against his wishes, was 


now so honorably sustains. A successor was found who 
had no such scruples, whose fraternization was complete; 
and the whole Department was at once brought to act 
efficiently in the harsh and discordant system. 

The Bank of the United States presented the next 
obstacle. The President and a majority of the direc: 
tors were not removable at the pleasure of the Chief 
Magistrate; but it was hoped that the influence of the 
Treasury would be suffictent to mould them to its pur- 
poses. ‘The attempt was first made through the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury toremove the President of a res 
mote branch, the easternmost, save one, because of his 
political opinions and associations. Mr. Biddle did not 
acquiesce. He informed the Secretary that the Bank 
had never interfered with politics; that it was the friend 
of all administrations; the political instrument of none. 
The attempt was baffled. And inthe next annual mes- 
sage of the Chief Magistrate, the bank itself was for the 
first time denounced, and anew one, founded upon the re- 
venues of the Government—which meansa Treasury bank, 
under the control of that Department, was recommend- 
ed. This new project was unequivocally condemned. by 


rate report, and found no favor in either House of Con- 
gress. Its adoption by the legislature was therefore 
hopeless. The object, however, was not abandoned by 


plishment, by the transfer of the deposites—~in other 
words, the removal of the bank from its fiscal agency, 
and the appointment of others under the control of the 
Treasury. Butthe only ground upon which it was even 
then suggested that such removal could be justified, was 
the insecurity of the public moneys, The President, 
therefore, in 2 message to Congress, assailed the bankas 
unsafe—unsafe, repeats the Secretary of the Treasury 
unsafe, re-cchoed a distinguished member in the House, 
unsafe, thundered another, on the floor of the Senate. 
But members could not be made to believe what was 
palpably unfounded; and the resolution of insecurity was 
rejected in the House by a vote of one hundred and nine 
to forty-six. 
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fit of all the States; and yet the President would devise.: 


reluctantly transferred to the elevated station which he... 


the Committee of Waysand Means in an able and elabo«. 


the Exeeutive, but a new mode was sought for its accom- ` 
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The purpose of the Executive remained unchanged. 

The action of Congress, which seems before to have 
been necessary, could then bedispensed with. Nay, the 
opinion of the House, which had been courted, was in- 
stantly contemned. The vote passed on Saturday, and on 
the Monday following the official organ assailed it with 
the accusation of being under the influence of the bank, 
and endeavoring ‘to control the appropriate action of 
the Treasury Department.” 

Congress being thus refractory, the object must be ac- 
complished by the President alone. ‘I take the re- 
sponsibility” followed. 

Mr. McLane could see no justifiable grounds—he was 
transferred to another department. His successor was 
equally unbelieving and more uncompromising; he was 
struck down, and the Executive power strode over him 
tothe Treasury. It was accomplished! A new fiscal 
agency was established, by league banks, under the 
control of the treasury. The system of reform was com- 
plete. It was done in contempt of Congress, sixty days 
only before its annual meeting. The President, with 
military boldness, throws himself in advance; and his 
friends now mock us with declarations that the legisla- 
ture may act upon the subject, when it is known that his 
tremendous veto stands ready to paralyze every effort 
for restoration. It was accomplished by the power of 
removal, conferred, by implication, for the sole purpose 
of seeing the laws faithfully executed. This was the ex- 
tent even of the federal doctrine in 1789. What law 
was to. be executed requiring the expulsion of Mr. Du- 
ane? None—none! The law left it to his fiscal discre- 
tion, and when his judgment was exercised the law was 
executed. But weare told that Congress cannot, by 
law, vesta discretion which the President may not con- 
trol; that he has a right, as the Senator from Georgia 
says, to gointo the Auditor’s or Comptroller’s apart- 
ment, and say, Allow this account and reject that, upon 
pain of instant dismission; and, of consequence, may go 
to the commissioners now sitting under the French trea- 
ty, order them to admit one claim or reject another; and, 
if they hesitate, expel them and appoint subservient 
tools in their stead! All, all, over whom the removing 
prerogative can be stretched, are merged ina single Ex- 
ecutive will. When the judges of England held their 
offices at the pleasure of the King, he was not permitted, 
as is well known, to go to the bench and dictate their 
decisions. Can a doctrine too arbitrary for the British 
monarchy take root in the soil, and flourish in the air, 
of this free republic? 

The Senator from Georgia informed us that in an opin- 
ion delivered by the Chief Justice of the United States, 
it was declared that the charter of the bank had been 
violated. -But he could not recollect where it was to be 
found. No wonder— 

*¢ For it requireth optics keen, 

“Te sce what is not to be seen,” 
and it must be a good memory that recollects a fact that 
never existed. If the gentleman had reference to the 
dissentient opinion of the Chief Justice in the case of the 
Bank vs. Dandridge, he will find no such declaration. 

But to return. When that important fiscal discretion 
was vested in the Secretary, was any other officer in 


contemplation than one of some permanency, and of 


financial experience and ability, who had passed the or- 
deal of the Senate? Was it ever imagined that it was 
to be exercised bya three days’ Secretary, a mere lo- 
cum tenens, broughtin during the recess of the Senate, 
by setting aside and trampling down his more experi- 
enced predecessors? Had they ever beheld the pageant 
of flitting Secretaries passing before their eyes like the 


phantasmagoria of a magic lantern? Would Congress, 


. would this body, ever have conferred this power upon 
any officer not expected to be appointed with the con- 


ditions or contingencies. 


currence of the Senate? Has there ever been a Secre- 
tary who has passed the Senate that would have given 
the order for the removal? 


Has there ever been atime 
when any one could have been confirmed, if it were 


known that he would give such an order? Yet the peo- 
ple were told, and verily believed, when they adopted 
this constitution, the concurrence of the Scnate in ap- 
pointments was to be a safe practical barrier against the 
will ofa single Executive; the accidental vacancies only 
could be filled in the recess, and that temporarily only, 
for purposes too imminent to bear delay. 


As the order was in form, that of the Secretary, he 


must give his reasons upon compulsion; and that, too, 


where reasons were not ‘fas plenty as blackberries.’ 


The first financial officer removed the great financial 
agent of the Government, and appointed another in his 


stead, and yet his means are not financial! As a fiscal 


measure it seems to be conceded to be utterly indefensi- 
ble. 
$7,000,000, to elevate that of which we own nothing. It 
removes our money froma bank which paid us one-fifth 
of the interest received upon it, to those who pay us noth- 
ing—from one where it was unquestionably safe, to those 


It depresses the stock of a bank in which we own 


of at least doubtful security—from where it was ready at 
any instant for our use, to those who require undefined 
reasonable notice—from one bound by law, to those only 
under Executive contract of doubtful validity. It is, in 
effect, a run upon our own treasury; and changes a cur- 
rency more sound and uniform than ever before existed 


ina country of equal extent, to one unsound, fluctuating, 
and deranged, producing general distress and dismay. 


But it is contended that an arbitrary and unlimited dis- 


cretion was vested in the Secretary. Precedents have 
been cited. 
commented upon by those who have preceded me. Some 
others, new and extraordinary, have been presented by 
the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Forsyrn.] The first is 
a resolution offered in the House of Representatives, in 


That of Mr. Crawford has already been 


1817, never acted upon, and carrying with it no other 
authority than the unsupported opinion of the mover, 
who was—the honorable gentleman himself. What 
was the resolution? That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be directed to withdraw the deposites; directed, not by 
the President, but by Congress. How this tends to show 
unlimited power in the Secretary, to the exclusion of 
Congress, is not casily perceived. The second, was a 


resolution offered in the House by Mr. Spencer, of New 
York, but never acted upon. 


By this, too, the Secretary 
was ordered to withdraw the deposites upon certain con- 
And this, a mere proposition 
to give a peremptory order by a superior, is cited to 
maintain the claim of the subordinate Secretary-to unlim- 
ited and exclusive power. [Mr. Forsyru explained. He 
had not adduced these precedents to show that Congress 
had no power, but that the Secretary had. He thought that 
Congress also possessed the power of removal, and, so 
far, differed from the Secretary. He added, that he then 
held in his hand the opinion of the chief justice, to which 
he had referred, which he had stated to be a dissentient 
opinion, and in which he understood the chief justice to 
say that the charter had been violated.] Mr. S. resumed: 
That is the gentleman’s inference; it is not so expressed, 
and, as I think, is not justly inferred. And if it were, a 
dissentient opinion would not be a very good index of the 
views of the tribunal. 

I recur to the resolutions. -If they were not cited to 
cover the doctrine of the Secretary, they are of no signi- 
ficance in this discussion. But, taking the gentleman’s 
explanation, how does an order by Congress to. an Execus 
tive officer to perform a specified service, prove, oF tend 
to prove, that such officer would have authority: without 
such order? Is not the more reasonable inference the 
exact contrary Do we not.almost every day command, 
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by law or resolution, the performance of acts which 
would otherwise be wholly unauthorized and illegal? _ 

The third was that which the Senator introduced with 
such peculiar emphasis. It isan extract from Mr. McDuf- 
fie’s report, in 1830, in which he says that the Secretary 
of the Treasury, with the sanction of Congress, has the 
power of removing the deposites for various reasons. 
With the sanction of Congress! And yet it is now con- 
tended that no such sanction is necessary; the Secretary’s 
power is gole and exclusive—absolute and uncontrollable. 

I pass briefly to the reasons which the Secretary has 
assigned, not intending to repeat remarks which may 
have already been presented by others. That which is 
put forward as the first, and seems to be most relied upon, 
is, that the bank charter will expire in March, 1836;—it 
should have been added, having two years thereafter to 
wind up its concerns. This, the Secretary declares, 
would of itself be abundant cause even for an earlier re- 
moval. Let us consider of this for a moment. Congress 
creates a fiscal agent, providing for its continuance until 
1836; and that of itself, it is said, constitutes a reason for 
dismissing it in 1833!! I say, created a fiscal agent. 
‘That was the only end and object. There was no power 
to grant the charter for any other purpose. None was 
even pretended. It was only asa means necessary and 
convenient to the Government to carry into effect the 
express powers of raising and disbursing revenue, and 
regulating the currency. This agency was its essence, 
its soul, its animating principle, without which it could 
have neither life nor being. All its faculties were impart- 
ed as subsidiary only to this—as the mere machinery 
necessary to this sole purpose of its creation. Could Con- 
gress then—could the national legislature have provided 
that the agency should cease in 1833, and yet the bank 
continue, for all other purposes, for years afterwards? 
Could they thus continue or establish it, for an indefinite 
term of years, as a mere commercial bank? The boldest 
advocates of latitudinarian constructions never advanced 
such an extravagant claim of power. And yet the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury assumes, under a power delegated 
by Congress, to effect that which Congress itself had no 
power to accomplish or authorize to be done—to divorce 
the bank from the Government—to dismiss it from its 
agency, and yet continue its being for all other purposes 
~to establish a mere commercial bank. 

In support of this first proposition, the Secretary as- 
signs two subordinate reasons by way of argument. 
First, that a sudden removal would produce great public 
mischief, and it ought not to be left, therefore, till near 
the termination of the charter. It is to be recollected 
that the length of time contemplated by Congress for 
that operation was two years, that being the period ex- 
pressly prescribed for closing its business after the expi- 
ration of the charter. The Secretary instantly intercepts 
all future deposites, threatens the immediate withdrawal 
of the whole, and actually takes from the vaults all, ex- 
cepting a small fraction, within the short period of four 
months; and yet tells us that two years, six times as long, 
would be too short, and assigns that asa reason for his 
speedy action! 

The second subordinate proposition is, that when the 
charter shall be near its close the bank must be curtailing 
its discounts, and it would be distressing to call at such a 
time for the public moneys; and yet, during the months 
of August, September, and October, the bank was 
rapidly. curtailing its loans, and this was known to the 
Secretary at the moment he gave his sudden order. He 
tells us so himself, and that it stimulated him to instant 
action; that he could not even wait till the meeting of 
Congress! 


Next comes the case of the French bill. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury drew on the Government of France 
for about $900,000. The Bank offered to collect it as an 
agent. This was declined. The Secretary insisted upon 
selling the bill. The bank consented, became the pur- 
chaser, and paid for it to the Government. Upon its 
transmission to France it was protested, taken up for the 
honor of the purchaser, and, upon its return, the bank 
asked the Government to pay the amount of the bill, and 
the usual damages in cases of protest; the same which the 
Government has itself invariably claimed of individuals, 
and actually received of some who were stockholders in 
the bank. The damages had become a part of the debt, 
as much so as the principal; they were the property of 
the stockholders; the directors had no right to relinquish 
or give them away; and yet, because they merely and 
simply asked for payment, itis an offence—a crime—to 
be visited with this enormous punishment. What if the 
bank had offered to relinquish this part of the debt, 
should we not then have heard that it was attempting to 
purchase the favor of the Secretary? to bribe him by 
$150,000 of the money of the stockholders? Would it 
not have been imputed as a crime of much deeper dye? 
But what is the remedy?—substitute other banks, who 
need all their resources so much for their own exigencies 
that they will never be able to accommodate the Govern- 
ment by purchasing so large a bill; or, if they should, 
may, in perfect consistency with their contracts, and would 
be bound in duty to make the same claim for damages. 

The last gencral reason assigned is, that the bank has 
interfered in polities—in politics! ‘That is now the ac- 
cusation: when its primary offence, its highest crime, in 
truth, is, that it would not interfere in politics; it could 
not be made a political instrument; it would not come into 
the system of reform. Thence its destruction was decreed. 
Presidential denunciation followed—was reiterated; and, 
because it has dared, in a free country, to use a free press 
in self-defence; because, seeing the dagger aimed at its 
life, it has dared to raise a hand to turn aside the blow, 
the President exclaims—for, as Louis, of France, said,‘ I 
am the State,” we have arrived at that period when one 
man may say—‘*Iam the Government.” Itis assailing 
the Government, it is dangerous to the Government, it 
will overthrow the Government. 

The fiscal agent appointed by Congress has interfered 
in politics: and what is the remedy? Send out the Fourth 
Auditor to select others to be under the sole control of 
the officers of the Treasury; whose very existence is 
political; who live, and move, and have their being in 
politics! nay, when it is avowed by the Fourth Auditor 
himself, that political considerations enter into these new 
selections! Does he not say to his correspondent that 
tton account of your devotion to the cause I had so much at 
heart, T was anxious that the —— bank should be employed 
by the Treasury Department?” Has not the President 
ofone of the affiliated banks been already in the arena? 
And now this removal of the public moneys—a movement, 
political in its conception and consummation, not merely 
tinctured, but saturated, with politics—is to be justified 
on the ground that the bank had become political! 

The Secretary, near the close of his report, very justly 
remarks, that it isa fundamental principle, that power 
ought not to accumulate in the hands of the same person. 
Do we not see this fundamental principle now practically 
subverted? Is not the distribution, the balance of the 
powers of this Government, destroyed? Are they not all 


The next general reason is, that the ‘public direc-jrushing to one great vortex, converging to one focus, all 
tors” have not been placed upon the committees, and '—all melting down in the burning centre ofa single ex- 


called into the active management of business so much as! 
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Imay be deemed an alarmist. There is cause for alarm. 
When one man, encroaching upon Congress, the Senate, 
and the judiciary, arrests and rolls back the course of 
legislation—interprets laws, treaties, and constitutions— 
assumes the sole power of appointment—holding at the 
same time absolute control over the army, the navy, the 
post-office, an affiliated press, and the whole swarm of 
Executive officers—and now, superadded to all, this tre- 
mendous money power, the fiscal agency ingrafted upon 
banking capital—can liberty be safe? Safe—when a boa 
consuletor is closing around her his crawling and crushing 

olds! 

There is cause foralarm. If this appalling accumulation 
of power may be acquired in the time of profound peace, 
what may not be accomplished in the exigencies of war— 
war, which the Executive Chief can at any moment create? 
He has but to order the army across the lines to take pos- 
session of a foreign territory; or the commander of a 
single ship to insult a foreign flag; or resort to any of the 
well known expedients of past ares, to provoke hostilities, 
anditis done. Congress, indeed, may not declare it—-but 
other nations will make war upon us, and no treaty can 
be formed but by the President; and if he shall grasp 
further power 
has created, will you impeach him? Impeach your chief, 
Jlagrante bello, when a strong Executive may be essential 
to self-preservation? 

I confess I do feel alarmed. And, if my strength bore 
any proportion tothe depth and sincerity of my convic- 
tions, T would raise my voice till it passed every hill, filled 
every valley, and was echoed back from every cottage on 
our remotest borders. I would say to the people, the 
strong men of the land—Awake from your false security 
~—sleep no longer in the lap of your Delilah; you will be 
shorn of your strength, and bound in fetters, your eyes 
sealed up from the light of Heaven~-and be made to grind 
in the mill for lords and masters—until, in blindness and 
in rage, you shall lay hold of the pillars of the fubric that 
sustains them, and bury yourself and your oppressors in 
undistinguished ruin. “The progress of Executive power 
and prerogative must be arrested—it must be arrested. 
And if it be not done now in this generation, by the 
peaceable means of constitutional resistance, it will be 
hereafter by the convulsive throes of posterity—convul- 
sions which will baptize our children in their own blood! 


Tnunsvay, January 30. 
NEW YORK RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. WRIGHT submitted to the Senate resolutions of the 
State of New York, approving of the course of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury with regard to the removal of the 
deposites. Mr. W., in presenting the resolutions, address- 
ed the Senate as follows: 

I hold in my hand, Mr. President said Mr. W., and am 
about to ask leave to present to the Senate, certain pro- 
ceedings of the legislature of my State, in which that 
body expresses its sentiments in regard to the remoyal (as 
it is called) of the public moneys from their deposite in 
the Bank of the United States, made by order of the Se- 
cretary uf the Treasury; in regard to the recharter of the 
Bank of the United States; and in regard to the existing 
pressure upon the money market in some portions of the 
country, with its views of the character and causes of that 
pressure; and in which, also, that legislature expresses 
its pleasure as to the course which the representatives of 
the State, upon this floor, shall pursue, when called to act 
upon these questions. 


of those whose sentiments they Jaid before us, to tel! us 
as well who they were, as who they are not. I beg the 
indulgence of the Senate, while, following the example 
set me, I detail some facts in relation to the body whose 
proceedings it has become my duty to present, tending 
to show the extent to which the proceedings themselves 
claim the respectful attention of Congress. 

The whole number of members allowed by the consti- 
tution of the State of New York to its legislature, is one 
hundred and twenty-eight members of Assembly, and 
thirty-two Senators. The members of Assembly are ap- 
portioned to the fifty-five counties of the State according 
to their respective population, and the whole territory is 
divided into eight districts for the election of Senators, 
each district having four, and electing one of the four 
every year. The proceedings which I am about to pre- 
sent, were passed in the House of Assembly by a vote of 
one hundred and cighteen for, to nine against; and in 
the Senate by a vote of twenty-three for, to five against 
them; thus showing the very unusual occurrence, that of 
the one hundred and sixty members elected by the peo- 
ple to that legislature, one hundred and fifty-five were 
present and acting upon these interesting and important 


to meet the emergencies which he himself] questions. 


But, sir, if this unexampled strength and unanimity of 
expression be entitled to weight, and it surely must’ be, 
while authentic evidence of public opinion is allowed an 
influence in our deliberations, that weight is greatly en- 
hanced by the peculiar circumstances attending the ex- 
pression. AH these members of the popular branch of that 
legislature, and eight of the thirty-two Senators, were 
elected during the first week in November last, one full 
month after the change of the deposites, while the vote 
shows that more than thirteen to one of the members of 
the Assembly voted for, while but one of the eight Sen- 
ators, thus elected, voted against the resolutions. Still 
the strength of this vote, taken as an expression of public 
opinion, will be much increased by an examination of its 
territorial distribution. 

It is well known here, and throughout the country, 
that the extreme western district of the State of New 
York has been unhappily, but most severely, agitated, in 
consequence of an outrage, several years since committed 
against the liberty, and probably upon the life, of a citi- 
zen, The effects of this outrage have been, not only the 
engendering of the most bitter of domestic feuds, but the 
partial establishment of a geographical line of separation 
m feelings, between that and the other sections of the 
State, It is, however, a source of high gratification to 
myself, to be able to state, as I trust it will be of pleasure 
to all Hberal-minded men to learn, that this unnatural 
warfare of feeling is most rapidly subsiding; that the deep 
wounds which have been created by it, in the social rela- 
tions of that otherwise highly-favored section of the State, 
are healing fast, and that the time is not distant when 
the evidence of its existence and effects will entirely. dis- 
appear. In this section of the State, however, not an ex- 
pression of complaint, as toa pecuniary pressure, has 
been heard; and from the best advices, 1 believe that, at 
this moment, its business relations of every description . 
are in a more prosperous and easy condition than they 
have ever before been. Yet to the west and northwest 
must we look for every vote against the resolutions, and 
to this scction alone for eleven out of the fourteen of 
these votes. The remaining three are, with one excep- 
tion, Senators not elected at the election of November 
last, but in previous years, and all are located beyond the 
reach of the present pressure, in the agricultural, not in 


In. presenting, a few days since, the proceedings ofi the commercial sections. In those portions of the State 


limited portions of the people of their respective States, 
upon the same subjects, honorable Senators took occa- 
sion, no doubt properly, to inform the Senate of the num- 
ber, character, and standing, political as well as personal, 


embracing our great commercial emporium, (and which 
I think 1 may, without arrogance or presumption, style 
the commercial emporium of the United States,) and the 
extensive cities of Hudson, Albany, Troy; Schenectady, 
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and Utica, and an almost endless number of incorporated 
trading towns and villages, all surrounded by a dense, in- 
telligent, and watchful population, amounting together to 
at least one million eight hundred thousand souls, there 
was not found a single member of the popular branch of 
that legislature absent from his seat, or not with cheer- 
falness and alacrity recording his name in favor of the 
resolutions. Of the hundred and twenty-eight members 
composing this branch of the legislature, it is worthy of 
remark, that the city of New York alone elects eleven, 
and that every representative from the city, in either 
branch of the State legislature, responds to the resolu- 
tions which I now lay before the Senate. 

Of the membess of this legislature, personally, it is 
not my intention to speak. The situations they hold 
and their public acts are the legitimate evidence of the 
capacity and respectability of the individuals. It is as 
the organ, upon this occasion, of this deliberative body, 
representing as they do two millions of freemen, nearly 
the one-sixth part of the entire population of the Union, 
a population too, as commercial, nay, sir, E may say 
more commercial, and employing more capital, than any 
other portion of the country, and collecting and paying 
into the national Treasury, full one-third of its whole 
revenues; a people having as deep a stake, pecuniary 
and otherwise, in the prosperity of this country, and as 
firmly and ardently devoted to its welfare as any cther 
equal portion of its citizens; it is as the organ of such a 
body, representing such a people, that I submit to the 
Senate this part of their public proceedings—that Task 
to place their almost unanimous opinions, as to the con- 
duct of the President, of the Sccretary of the Treasury, 
and of the United States Bank, upon your files, by the 
side of similar expressions from the States of Ohio and 
New Jersey, also by the side of different expressions 
from portions of the people from Boston and New Bed- 
ford, in Massachusetts; of Salisbury, in North Carolina; 
and Newark, in New Jersey; and such other expressions 
of opinions as are, or as may come before the Senate 
upon the same subjects; and, at this interesting crisis in 
the affairs of our common country, I respectfully solicit 
from the Senate that consideration for these proceedings 
of the legislature of my State, which a liberal, just, and 


unprejudiced estimate of the views and feelings of any 
respectable portion of the citizens of the country may 
demand, and no more. 

Here, sir, I might resume my seat, and I should do so 
with pleasure, were it not that a part of what I have felt 
to be an imperative duty upon this occasion remains to 
be performed. 

In presenting the proceedings of a meeting of a por- 
tion of the town of Boston, the honorable Senator from 
“Massachusetts availed himself of the occasion to express 
his own views as to the existence of a public pressure, of 
its cause, and of the appropriate mode of relief. He 
went farther, sir, and called uponall, and especially upon 
those who sustain the administration upon this floor in re- 
lation to the change of the deposites, to give their views 
as to the future as well as the present posture of the pe- 
cuniary affairs of the country. Asan individual, and as 
one considering it one of my highest duties to sustain the 
administration inthis: measure, I am ready to respond to 
the Senator with entire frankness; but in thus accepting 
his call, I must not be understood as, for one moment, en- 
tertaining the vain impression that opinions and views 
pronounced by me here, or elsewhere, will acquire any 
importance, because they are-my opinions and my views. 
J know well, sir, that my name carries not with it author- 
ity any where, but- I also know that so far as I may en- 
tertain and shall express opinions which are, or which 
shall be found, in accordance with the enlightened pub- 
lic. opinion of this country,-so far they will be sustained 

and no farther. : 


Following, then, Mr. President, the example which has 
been set for me, I shall abstain from a discussion of con- 
troverted points, so far as that can be done, and enable 
me to state unreservedly my opinions and to make my 
views intelligible. 

First, then, as to the fact of an existing pressure upon 
the money market: I believe that the recent extensive and 
sudden curtailment, by the Bank of the United States, 
in the facilities for credit, which had before been lavished 
upon the community, has caused very considerable em- 
barrassment to those, in our commercial cities, who had 
extended widely their moneyed operations, and who had 
made themselves dependent upon these facilities; but, 
atthe same time, I believe that these inconveniences 
have been, in an important degree, either directly or 
consequentially, extended to other classes of citizens. I 
therefore believe, further, that the extent of the pres- 
sure has been greatly exaggerated, and that the motives 
for that exaggeration are to be found, primarily, in the 
belief that the present administration may be brought 
into disfavor with the people, and may be overthrown 
through the agency of the panic which is attempted to be 
gotten up, and secondarily, in the hope that the same 
panic, if successfully produced, may subserve the in- 
terests of the institution by which it has been and is to be 
raised. 

Secondly, as to the immediate cause of the pressure, I 
concur fully with the Senator from Massachusetts, that it 
is an error to attribute it to the mere fact of the change 
of the deposites. ‘The reasons he has assigned for that 
opinion are sufficient. They might be amplified and en- 
forced; butit is unnecessary upon the present occasion. 
Past experience, concurring facts, and the nature of the 
transaction, all combine to demonstrate that sucha change 
would not, necessarily, draw after it such a result. I con- 
cur also with the honorable Senator (Mr. Wensren] in 
the position that the evil complained of is to be attribut- 
ed to the change which has taken place in the positions 
which the Government, the Bank of the United States, 
and the State banks, have heretofore occupied relatively 
towards each other, and to the acts which have followed 
that change. ‘These positions, as at present existing, are 
pronounced by the honorable Senator to be false. That 
the attitude which the Bank of the United States has cho- 
sen to assume towards the Government and the State 
banks is a false position I most cheerfully admit; but that 
there has been any thing in the conduct of either the Go- 
vernment or the State banks to justify, or even excuse, 
that attitude, I deny, and hope to have an opportunity to 
attempt to disprove. Fromthe Government directly no 
loans could be obtained or were expected, and it was well 
known that the State banks, which have been selected 
as the fiscal agents of the Government, had extended their 
loans many millions, and to the utmost limit authorized by 
the public deposites in their vaults. 

It is neither shown nor pretended that the other State 
banks have curtailed their loans, in consequence of the 
change of the deposites, except when the curtailments 
by the Bank of the United States and its branches have 
compelled them to do so. We have, however, record 
evidence from itself, thatthe Bank of the United States 
has curtailed its loans, since the first day of August last, 
and up to the first day of December last, to the enor- 
mous amount of $9,697,000, and all this curtailment has 
taken place in the entire absence of any revulsion in 
trade, of any scarcity in the country, or any other pecu- 
liar cause of embarrassment, existing or anticipated. We 
need not, then, grope in the field of speculation for the 
cause of the present pressure. It stands before us, re- 
corded in letters and figures which cannot lie, and which 
leave us without excuse for misunderstanding, or for af 
fecting to misunderstand it. 

Thirdly, as to the motives for this conduct on the part 
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the real issue has that direction, not the disposition of the 
Government deposites. A petition for re-charter is mere 
matter of form, which ean at any time be brought for- 
ward. A few days, or even afew hours, are sufficient 
for that object, and we ought not to permit ourselves to 
doubt that such a petition will be forthcoming, or not, ac- 
cording to the decision of this merely incidental question, 
now made to assume the place and importance of the 
real issue. 

But, Mr. President, while I highly approve of the open 
and manly ground taken by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, I differ with him foto ceelo as to the remedy he pro- 
poses. There are no inducements which can prevail upon 
me to vote for the re-charter of the Bank of the United 
States. I would oppose this bank upon the ground of its 
flagrant violations of the high trusts confided to it; but my 
objectionsare of a deeper and graver character. I go 
against this bank, andagainst any and every bank to be 
incorporated by Congress, whether to be located at Phil- 
adelphia, or New York, or any where else within the 
twenty-four independent States which compose this Con- 
federacy, upon the broad ground, which admits not of 
compromise, that Congress has not the power, by the 
constitution, to incorporate such a bauk. 

I may be over-sanguine, Mr. President, bot I do most 
firmly believe that, in addition to the invaluable services 
already rendered to his country by the President of the 
Unite States, he is, under Providence, destined still to 
render her a greater than all, by being mainly instrumen- 
tal in restoring the constitution of the country to what it 
was intended to be by those who formed it, and to what 
it was understood to be by the people who adopted it. 
In relieving that sacred instrument from those construc- 
tive and implied additions under which Congress have 
claimed the right to place beyond the reach of the peo- 
ple, and without responsibility, a moneyed power, not 
merely dangerous to public liberty, but of a character so 
formidable as to set itself in open array against, and to 
attempt to over-rule, the government of the country, I 
believe the high destiny is yet in store for that venerable 
man, of disproving the exalted compliment long since 
paid him by the great Apostle of Republicanism, ¢¢ that 

1 will now consider the remedy for the evil which the} he had already filled the measure of his country’s glory,” 
Senator proposes. Leaving the discussion of every thing, jand that he is yet to accomplish, what neither Thomas 
constitutional, political, and expedient, the Senator, with] Jefferson nor his illustrious successor could accomplish, 
his usual tact, goes directly to the matter in hand; and| by adding to the proof, which he has so largely contribut- 
with the utmost confidence he tells us that the remedy is}ed to afford, that his country is invincible by arms, the 
not to be found in the restoration of the deposites, but in|consolatory fact that there is, at least, one spot upon 
the re-charter of the present Bank. Whatever else may earth where written constitutions are rigidly regarded. I 
be said of this avowal, it must, at least, be admitted that] know, sir, that ‘this work which the President has un- 
it does credit to the candor of the Senator. For myself,/dertaken, and upon the success of which he has, with 
I thank him, and the country will thank him also. ` It is} his usual moral courage, staked the hard-earned fruits of 
time, Mr. President, high time, that things should beja glorious life, is full of difficulty. I know well that it 
called by their right names in relation to the depending] will put the fortitude and patriotism of his countrymen 
controversy; that the veil with which it has hitherto beenjto asevere test; but I am happy also to know that 
attempted to disguise the subject, should be torn off, and|he has, in this instance, as heretofore, put himself upon 
that the people should know what isthe question which | the fortitude and patriotism of a people who have never 
is, in fact, occupying the attention of Congress. This be-| yet failed him, or any man who was himself faithful to his 
ing done by the declaration ofthe Senate, there is reason | country in the hour of peril. ; 
to hope that we may hereafter be, ifwe bave not hereto- Of the course which the State which I have the honor 
fore been, aided by contributions of public sentiment, so in part to represent here, will take in this great contest, 
far as the Senate may think proper to allow influences of jit becomes me, forming so humble a part of its voice in 
that sortto enter into its deliberations. And, sir, 1 ven-|the councils of the nation, and known only by the favors 
ture the prediction, that ifthe expressions now upon our jI have received at its hands, to speak with great diffi- 
files, or those which shall hereafter be placed there, asj dence. In the resolutions I now lay before the Senate, 
evidences of public sentiment, shall be examined, it will/it has spoken for itself upon most of the points involved. 
appear that the good sense and ingenuity of the Senator, Asto the others, I feel that my knowledge of the cha- 
in devising this remedy, has only placed him upon a level | racter of its people, and: of the known sentiments of 
with the common opinion of the whole community, as. to] whole-masses of its public men, will justify me in-the con- 
the real question in dispute: that every paper favoring the| fident expression of an opinion that the. State will-sustain 
views of the opponents of the administration, hasand will, | the Executive to the utmost in this controversy and that 1 
expressly. or impliedly, recognise the fact, that the ques-| may say -to those who are, and long haye been, desirous to 
tion before the public is ‘€ Bank or no Bank,” and that}/restore the constitution, in this regard, toits true read- 
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of the Bank, I have already said, I deny that a justifiable 
‘one is to be found, either in the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, or of the State banks, towards it; and I repeat the 
assertion. Whether or not this curtailment of its business 
has been rendered necessary, on the part of the Bank, in 
consequence of former mismanagement, E need not in- 
quire, inasmuch as the Bank itself, and all its friends and 
supporters, here and elsewhere, most strenuously deny 
that its present condition furnishes any necessity for in- 
creased means. I have looked carefully into the instruc- 
tions originally given by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the State banks, in relation to the course to be pursued 
by them towards the Bank of the United States, and I 
find there nothing to warrant an apprehension that any 
disposition existed, on the part of the Government, to in- 
jure the Bank, or to embarrass it in the prosecution of its 
lawful business. Ihave examined, with equal care, the 
instructions given in regard to the transfer drafts, and the 
circumstances under which they were to be, and were, in 
fact used. And these acts of the Government, taken in 
connexion with the large amount of money still left in the 
Bank, which, upon a different supposition, would assur- 
edly have been also withdrawn, I hold to furnish undeni- 
able evidence that no disposition was entertained or mani- 
fested, on the part of the Government, to wrong this insti- 
tution. The only design evinced was to exercise a legal 
right, reserved by the charter, to change the deposites, 
and to continue an uncompromising, to be sure, but con- 
stitutional opposition to the renewal of the charter of the 
Bank. That, for these constitutional and legal acts, it has 
pleased the Bank to wreak its vengeance upon the com- 
munity, T neither allege nor believe. That the State banks 
have made the slightest hostile movement against it, 
neither is nor canbe pretended. What, then, is the mo- 
tive for this rapid curtailment? Ihave not the slightest 
doubt, Mr. President, that, in the language of the resolu- 
tions T hold in my hand, it is to be found, and found only, 
in an attempt of the Bank, ‘at a time of general pros- 
perity, to produce pecuniary distress and alarm, and in 
exercising its power with a view to extort a renewal of its 
charter from the fears of the people.” So much for the 
pressure, and the causes of it. 
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ing, “now’s the day and now’s the hour” for its accom- | turn to a hard money currency, so far as that can be done 
plishment. At all events, I have the right to say, that If by the operations ofthe Federal Government, and consis- 
will place myself by the side of the President, to the full | tently with the substantial interests of the country, shall 
extent of the views I have given, and that! desire to! receive from me a cordial and sincere support; and no 
stand or fall with my constituents, as they shall determine| one would more heartily rejoice than myself, to meet 
the result, with propositions which would render such an effort, in 
{have thus responded, and I hope the Senator from | any degree, practicable. 
Massachusetts will allow fully, to so much of hisappeal.| Still we are told by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
I will go on, sir, and cover the whole ground. He has! that things cannot remain as they are; that unless some- 
asked, If you will neither re-charter the present bank, thing, which, according to his views of the subject, would 
nor establish a new one, what will you do? As an in-| afford relief, be done, the pressure, the distress, and the 
dividual, sir, and speaking for myself only, I say I will agitation, will continue. I have already stated the source 
sustain the Executive branch of the Government by all] from which and from which alone, in my judgment, the 
the legal means in my power, in the effort now making present pressure proceeds. I have stated, also, without 
to substitute the State banks instead of the Bank of the reserve, the object which is, in my opinion, intended to 
United States, as the fiscal agent of the Government. I] be accomplished by it. Of the correctness of my conclu- 
believe they are fully competent to the object. I am , sions, the Senate and the country must judge. If they 
wholly unmoved by the alarms which bave been sound- are, as I believe them to be, well founded, it is undoubt- 
ed, either as to their insecurity, or influence, or any edly in the power of the bank to continue the pressure, 
other danger to be apprehended from their employment. | and consequently the agitation of the public mind, to 
I hold the steps so far taken in furtherance of this ob- some extent, so long as it shall think it to be for its in- 
ject, well warranted by the constitution and laws of the! terest, and not incompatible with its safety, todo so. It 
land, and I believe that the honor and best interests of|is not for me to speak as with knowledge of its inten- 
the country imperiously require that they should be! tions in this respect, and the Senator from Massachusetts 
fully sustained by the people, and by their representa- | disclaims all information upon the point. I can, there- 
tives here. fore, only state my own opinion; and it is, that the bank has 
That these views are correct, itis not of course my | not entered upon this bold measure without the deepest 
intention, at this time, to attempt to show. In some | consideration, and that it will not abandon it, the design 
stage of the debate upon this great subject, 1 hope to not being accomplished, but upon the most stern necessity, 
be able, without trespassing upon the superior claims of| Yet, Mr. President, I trust in God that that necessity 
. others, to have that opportunity. will soon, very soon, be made manifest by the attitude 
We have been told, and told emphatically, that things! which the nation will assume towards this daring and dan- 
cannot remain as they are; that the powers now vested | gerous institution. T'he glorious American Revolution 
in and exercised by the Secretary of the Treasury, are|was but a resistance to moneyed power—yes, sir, to 
too broad, and that legislative aid is required. If T have | the excercise of a moneyed power, without the consent, 
not misunderstood the import of remarks, it has also|and beyond the reach, of the people of this country. To 
been told to us that such aid will be withheld. To this, | this our fathers opposed a stern and uncompromising re- 
I for the present only answer, that things are now, in| sistance. Appeals were made to their fears. Distress in 
this respect, precisely as they were before the incorpora- | their pecuniary affairs was pictured to them in colors to 
tion of the present bank; that the same powers which| have deterred any butthe pure spirit of patriotism and love 
the Secretary of the Treasury then had, he has stills} of liberty which Jed them forward. Then the pictures 
that by the change of the deposites from the Bank of} were not imaginary but real; the distresses were not 
the United States, the Executive department of the Go- fancy but fact. The country was not then strong and 
vernment has been restored to the control over the places | rich ‘and prosperous, but weak and poor and dishearten- 
for the safe-keeping of the public moneys, which it had ed; and still their march was onward. They armed 
by law before these moneys were deposited with that in- | themselyes upon the side of their country, and stood by 
stitution; and that allthe law formerly existing upon the | their Government, and when their hard and perilous ser- 
subject is now in full force and wholly unaltered, the} vices were paid in paper, worth a fortieth or sixtieth part 
only -effect of the provision in the charter of the bank | of its nominal value, the representative of the dollar was 
being to suspend their operation, until the Secretary ofthe dollar to them, for it gave liberty to the people, and 
the Treasury should order and direct that the deposites| freed them from the rule of avarice. And have we, their 
be made elsewhere than in the vaults of that bank. 1]immediate descendants, so soon lost their noble spirit? 
further state, as my opinion of the law, that by the act] Are we to fold our arms and obey the dictates of a mo- 
of the Secretary of the Treasury ordering a change of neyed power, not removed from our soil, and wielded by 
the deposites, and by that act only, the full power of stronger hands, but taking root among us; a power spo- 
Congress, over the whole subject, has been restored, ken into existence by our breath, and dependent upon 
if, then, the powers of the Secretary are too broad, ag|that breath for life and being? Are our fears, our ava- 
the law now stands, it is the duty of Congress to restrict rice, our selfish and base passions to be appealed to, 
them, while, if the powers of the Executive branch | to compel us to re-create this power, when we are told 
of the Government are not now fully adequate to the that the circulation of the country is in its hands?—that 
making and executing of all needful orders, rules, | the institutions established by all the independent States 
and: regulations, for -the ‘safe-keeping and convenient! of the Confederacy are subject to its control, and exist 
management of the public moneys, it. is equally the duty | only by its clemency?—-when we see it setting itself up 
of Congress to legislate further upon the subject. And against the Government and vaunting its power?—throw- 
whether Congress do or do not legislate in either case, is ing from its doors our representatives placed at its board, 
a matter wholly between its members and their constitu- | and pronouncing them unskilful, ungentecl, or incorrigi- 
ents, for which the Secretary of the Treasury is in no way ble?—nay, Mr. President, when it Jays upon our tables 
responsible. in this chamber, its denunciation to the public, classing 
But, Mr, President, while I am prepared to give to this|the President of the United States with counterfeiters 
effort of the Government to make the State banks our |and felons, and declaring that, as kindred subjects, both 
fiscal agent for the safe-keeping and convenient disburse- | should receive like treatment at its hands? 
ment of the public moneys, a full support and a fair expe-| I] say, sir, are we to be driven by our fears to re-charter 
riment, any effort, come from what quarter-it may, to re- [such an institution, with such evidences of its power, and 
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of its disposition to use that power, lying before us, au- 
thenticated by the bank itself? Are we to do this after 
the question has been referred to the people of the coun- 
try, fully argued before them, and their decision pro- 
nounced against the bank, and in favor of the President, 
by a majority such as has never before in this Govern- 
ment marked the result of a contest at the ballot boxes? 

Gentlemen talk of revolutions in progress. When this 
action shall take place in the American Congress, then 
indeed will a revolution have been accomplished—then 
will your constitution have been yielded up to fear and 
favor, and your legislation be the sic volo, sic jubeo, of a 
bank. But, Mr. President, I do not distress myself with 
any such forebodings. I know the crisis will be trying, 
and I know, too, that the spirit and patriotism of the peo- 
ple will be equal to the trial. As I read the indications 
of public opinion, I see clearly that the true question is 
understood by the country, and that it is assuming an at- 
titude towards the bank which the occasion calls for. Be 
assured, sir, whatever nice distinctions may be drawn 
here as to the show of influence, which expressions of 
the popular will upon such a subject are entitled to from 
us, it is possible for that will to assume a constitutional 
shape which the Senate cannot misunderstand, and, un- 
derstanding, will not unwisely resist. The country, Mr. 
President, has approved of the course of the Executive, 
in his attempts to relieve us from the corrupt and corrupt- 
ing power and influence of a national bank, and it will 
sustain him in the experiment now making to substitute 
the State institutions for such a fiscal agent. Ihave the 
fullest confidence in the ultimate and complete success of 
the trial, but should it not prove satisfactory to the coun- 
try, it will then be time enough to resort to the conceded 
powers of Congress, or to ask from the people what, un- 
til every other experiment be fairly and fully tried, they 
will never grant—the power to establish a national bank. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he could not consent to let the 
opportunity pass, without a few observations upon what 
he had now heard. Sir, said Mr. W., the remarks of 
the honorable member from New York are full of the 
most portentous import. . They are words, not of cheer- 
ing or consolation, but of ill-boding signification; and, as 
they spread far and wide, in their progress from the capi- 
tal through the country, they will carry with them, if I 
mistake not, gloom, apprehension, and dismay. I consi- 
der the declarations which the honorable member has now 
made as expressing the scttled purpose of the administra- 
tion on the great question which so much agitates the 
country. 

{Here Mr. Wuieirr rose and said, that he had given 
his opinion as an individual, and that he had no authority 
tospeak for the administration. ] ` 

Mr. WEBSTER continued. 1perfectlywell understand, 
sir, said Mr. W., all the gentleman’s disclaimers and de- 
murrers. He speaks, to be sure, in his own name only~- 
but, from his political connexions, his station, and his rc- 
lations, 1 know full well that he has not, on this occasion, 
spoken one word which has not been deliberately weighed 
and considered by others, as well as himself. 

He has announced, therefore, to the country, two things, 
clearly and intelligibly: 

First, that the present system (if system it is to be 
called) is to remain unaltered. The public moneys are 
to remain ‘as.they now are, in the State banks, and the 
whole public revenue is hereafter to be collected through 
the agency of such-banks. -This isthe first point. The 
gentleman has declared his 
port the administration in this course, 
cannot be doubted that this course has been 
on by the administration. 
Congress--no system is to be 


law. The effect of a law would be to place the public 


deposites beyond the power of daily change, and beyond 


folland fixed intention to sup-|its use banks already created. 
and. therefore it} to make and to hire, 
determined | case, and be either both constitutional or both equally-un-* 
No plan is to be laid before constitational; except that every consideration of. pro- 


adopted by authority of [Gong and expediency, and convenience, requires: that 


the absolute control of the Executive: But no such fixed 
arrangement is to take place. The whole is to be left 
completely at thé pleasure of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, who may change the public moneys from place to 
place, and from bank to bank, as often as he pleases. 

The second thing now clearly made known, and of 
which, indeed, there havé been many previous intima- 
tions, is, sir, that a great effort is to.be made, or rather 
an effort already made is to be vigorously renewed and 
continued, to turn the public complaints against the bank 
instead of the Government, and to persuade the people 
that all their sufferings arise, not from the act of the ad- 
ministration in interfering with the public deposites, .but 
from the conduct of the bank since that was done. It. is 
to be asserted here, and will be the topic of declamation 
every where, that, notwithstanding the removal of the 
deposites, if the bank had not acted wrong, there would 
have been no pressure or distress on the country. The 
object, it is evident,will now be to divert public attention 
from the conduct of the Secretary, and fix it on that of 
thebank. Thisis the second thing which is to be learned 
from the speech of the member from New York. 

The honorable member has said that new honors are to 
be gained by the President, from the act which he is 
about to accomplish; that he is to bring back legislation to 
its original limits, and to establish the great truth that 
Congress has no power to create a national bank. 

Ishall not stop to argue whether Congress can charter 
a bank inthis little District, which shall operate every 
where throughout the Union, and yet cannot establish 
one in any of the States. The gentleman seemed to 
leave that point, as if Congress had such a power. But 
all must sce that if Congress cannot establish a bank in 
one of the States, with branches in the rest, it would be 
mere evasion to say that it might establish a bank here, 
with branches inthe several States. 

Congress, it is alleged, has not the constitutional power ` 
to create a bank! Sir, on what does this power rest, in 
the opinion of those of us who maintain it?. Simply on 
this: that itis a power which is necessary and proper for 
the purpose of carrying other powers into effect. A 
fiscal agent—an auxiliary to the Treasury--a machine--a 
something, is necessary for the purposes of the Govern- 
ment; and Congress, under the general authority confer- 
red upon it, can create that fiscal agent--that machine-— 
that something~-and call it a bank. This is what I con- 
tend for; but this the gentleman denies, and says that it 
is not competent to Congress to create a fiscal agent for 
itself, but that it may employ, as such agents, institutions 
not created by itself, but by others, and which are beyond 
the control of Congress. ‘It is admitted that the agentis 
necessary, and that Congress has the power to employ it; 
but it is insisted, nevertheless, that Congress cannot create 
it, but must take such as is or may be already created. I 
do not agree to the soundness of this reasoning. Suppose 
there were no State banks; in that case, as the gentleman 
admits the necessity of a bank, how can he. hold such 
discordant opinions as to assert that Congress could not, 
in that case, create one? The agency of a bank is neces- 
sary; and, because it is necessary, we may use it, provid- 
ed others will make a bank for us; but, if they will not, 
we cannot make one for ourselves, however necessary. 
This is the proposition. 

For myself, 1 must confess that I am too obtuse to see 
the distinction between the power of creating a bank for 
the use of the Government, and the power of taking into 
To make and to. use, or’ 
must require the same power, in this 


Congress should make a bank which will suit its.own pur- 
poses, answer its own ends, and .bé subject. to- its own 
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ich: were not ‘deposites; and 


ot ‘suited to it, and|bank, charg 


nuse- other ban gentlemen have no right first to attack the 
such purpose, are not 


C ith great offences, and thus attempt to . 
ongress can- exercise: no supervision. ==. ./shake its:credit, and then complain, when the bank un-:; 
í i jo other points, sir, I wish: to say a -word.|dertakes to defend. itself, and to avoid the great risk . 
The gentleman differs from me as to. the degree: of pres-|which must threaten it from the hostility of the Govern. « 
ure on the country. He admits that in some parts there |ment to its- property and character. The Government © 
s some degree of pressure; in large cities he-supposes|has placed itself in an extraordinary position, both to the.. 
. <there may be distress; but asserts that every-where-clsc/bank and to the country, by the removal of the depo-=: 

“the pressure is limited; that.évery. w ‘it is greatly ex-|sites: and alsoto the currency of the country. . The bills of 

_aggerated; and that it will soon ‘be over. This is mere the bank are lawful currency in all payments to Govern- 

"matter of opinion. . It is capable. of no precise and abso- ment; yet we see the Executive warring on the credit.of ` 
lute proof or disproof, The avenues of knowledge are this national currency. We have seen the institution as-. $ 
equally open to all. But I can truly-say that I differ from | sailed, which, by law, was provided to supply the revenue, i 
Sees 


‘entleman on this point most materially and most|Is not this a new course? Does the recollection of the: c: 


widely. From the information I have received during | gentleman furnish any such instance? What other institu- > 


. the last few weeks, I have. every reason to believe that |tion could stand against such hostility? The Bank of Eng- 
the pressure is very severe, has become very general, and | land could not stand against ita single hour. The Bank 
is fast increasing, and. I see no chance of its diminution, [of France would perish at the first breath of such hos- 


unless measures of relief shall be adopted by the Gov-jtility. . But the Bank of the United States has sustained. oh 


ernment. A its credit under every disadvantage, and has ample means | 
But the gentleman has discovered, or thinks he has|to sustain it to theend. Its credit is in no degree shaken, 
‘discovered, motives for the complaints which arise on all|though its operations are necessarily curtailed. What bas 
sides. It is all but an attempt to bring the administration|the bank done? The gentleman from New York and the 
into disfavor. This alone is the cause that the removal of| gentleman from Pennsylvania have alleged that it is not 
the deposites is sostrongly censured. Sir, the gentleman | because of the removal of the deposites that there is press- 
is mistaken. He does not--at least I think he does not--}ure in the country, but because of the conduct of the 
rightly interpret the signs of the times. The cause ofjbank. The latter gentleman, especially, alleges that the 
complaint is much deeper and stronger than any mere|bank began to curtail its discounts before the removal of 
desire to produce political effect.. The gentleman must|the deposites, and at a time when it was only expected 
be aware that, notwithstanding the great vote by which|that they would be removed. Indeed! and did not the 
the New York resolutions were carried, and the support] bank, by taking this course, prove that it foresaw cor- 
given by other proceedings to the removal of the depo-| rectly what was to take place? And, because it adopted a 
sites, there are many as ardent friends of the President as|course of preparation, in order to brezk the blow which 
are to be found any where, who exceedingly regret andj was about to fall upon it, this also is to be added to the 
deplore the measure. Sir, on this floor there has beenj grave catalogue: of its offences. ‘The bank, it seems, 
going on, for many weeks, as interesting a debate as hasjhas curtailed to the amount of nine millions. Has she, 
been witnessed for twenty years; and yet I have notjindeed? And is not that exactly the amount of deposites 
heard, among all who have supported the administration, | which the Government has withdrawn? The bank, then 
a single Senator say that he approved the removal of the/has curtailed precisely so much as the Government has 
deposites, or was glad it had taken place, until the gen-|drawn away from it: No other bank in the world could 
tleman from New York spoke. I saw the gentleman from | have gone on with so small a curtailment. While public 
Georgia approach that point, but be shunned direct con-|confidence was diminishing all around the bank, it only 
tact. He complained much of the bank; he insisted, too, | curtailed just as much as it lost by the act of the Govern- 
on the power of removal; but I didnot hear him say he|ment. The bank would be justified, even without the 
thought it a wise act. The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr.| withdrawal of the deposites, in curtailing its discounts 
Rrvzs, ] not now in his seat, also defended the power, and | gradually, and continuing to do so to the end of its char- 
has arraigned the bank; but has he said that he approved |ter, considering the hostility manifested to its further con- 
the measure of removal? YX have not met with twenty|tinuance. The Government has refused to recharter it. 
individuals, in or out of Congress, who have expressed |Its term of existence is approaching; one of the duties 
an approval of it, among the many hundreds whose opin-| which it has to perform isto make its collections; and the 
ions I haye heard--not twenty who have maintained that| process of collection, since it must be slow, ought to be 
it was a wise proceeding; but I have heard individuals of| commenced in season. It is, therefore, its duty to begin 
ample fortune declare, nevertheless, that, since it was|its curtailments, so as that the process may be gradual. 
done, they would sacrifice allthey possessed rather than] I hope that I have not been misunderstood in my re- 
not support it, although they wholly disapproved of it.;marks the other morning. The gentleman from New 
Such is the warmth of party zeal. York has represented me as saying that it is not the re- 
Sir, it isa mistake to suppose that the present agitation | moval of the deposites which has caused the public dis- 
of the country springs from mere party motives. Itis altress. What 1 said was, if the Govérnment had re quired 
great nustake. Every body is not a politician. The{twice nine millions for its service, the withdrawal of that 
mind of every man in the country is not occupied with the [amount from the bank, without any interruption of the 
_-) project of subverting one administration, anc setting up|good understanding between the Government and the 
“another. The gentleman has done great injustice to the bank, would not have caused this pressure and distrust. 
people. I know, sir, that great injustice has been done Every thing turns on the circumstances under which the 
~to the memorialists from Boston, whose resolutions I pre-| withdrawal is made. If public confidence is not shaken, 
‘sented some days since, some of whom are very ardent lall is well; but, if it is, all—all is difficulty and distress. 
friends of the President, and can have been influenced | And this confidence is shaken. 
by no such motives as has been attributed to them. It has been said by the gentleman from New York, that 
Bat, Mr. President, 1 think I heard yesterday some-| Government has no design against the bank; that it only 
> thing from the gentleman from Pennsylvania, indicative | desires to withdraw the public deposites. Yet, in the 
‘of an intention to direct the hostility of the country against very paper submitted to Congress by the Executive De- 
the bank, and to ascribe to the bank, and the bank alone, | partment, the bank is arraigned as unconstitutional in its 
the public distress. It was the duty of the Government very origin, and also as having broken its charter, and 
have foreseen the consequences of the removal of the [violated its obligations—and its very existence is said to 
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be dangerous to. the country! 


Is not all this calculated|tures and State tribunals, without the possibility of any 


to injure the character of the bank and to shake confi-| general concert of action, can supply the place of one 
‘dence? The bank has its foreign connexions and is much} general bank? . It cannot be. I see, sir, in the doctrines 


engaged in the business of foreign exchanges; and what 
will be thought at Paris and London, when the communi- 
ty there shall see all these charges made by the Govern- 
ment against a bank, in which they have always reposed 
the highest trust? Does not this injure its reputation? 
Does it not compel it to take a defensive attitude? The 
gentleman from New York spoke of thé power in the 
country to put down the bank, and of doing as our fa- 
thers did in the time of the revolution; and has called on 
the people to rise and put down this money power, as our 
ancestors put down the oppressive rule of Great Britain! 
All this is well calculated to produce the effect which is 
intended; and all this, too, helps further to shake confi- 
dence—it all injures the bank—it all compels it to curtail 
more and more. 

Sir, I venture to predict that the longer gentlemen pur- 
sue the experiment which they have devised, of collecting 
the public revenue by State banks, the more perfectly 
will they be satisfied that it cannot succeed. The gen- 
tleman has suffered himself to be led away by false ana- 
logies. He says, that when the present bank expires 
there will be the same laws as existed when the old bank 
expired. Now, would it not be the inference of every 


"wise man, that there will also be the same inconveniences 


¿ as were then felt? It would be useful to remember the 

state of things which existed when the first bank waserca- 
© ted, in 1791; and that a high degree of convenience, which 
amounted to political necessity, compelled Congress thus 
early to create a national bank. Its charter expired in 
1811, and the war came on the next year. 
banks immediately stopped payment; and, before the war 
had continued twelve months, there was a proposition for 
another United States Bank; and this proposal was re- 
newed from year to year, and from session to session. 
Who. supported this proposition? The very individuals 
who had opposed the former bank, and who had now be- 
come convinced of the indispensable necessity of such an 
institution. It has been verified, by experience, that the 
bank is as necessary in time of peace as in time of war; 
and perhaps more necessary, for the purpose of facilita- 
ting the commercial operations of the country, and col- 
lecting the revenue, and sustaining the currency. It has 
been alleged, that we are to be left in the same condition 
as when the old bank expired, and, of course, we are 
to be subjected to the same inconveniences. ~ Sir, why 
should we thus suffer all experience to be lost upon us? 
For the convenience of the Government and of the coun- 
try there must be some bank, (at least 1 think so;) and 1 
should wish to hear the views of the administration as to 
this point. 

The notes and bills of the Bank of the United States 
have heretofore becn circulated every where—they meet 
the wants of every one—they have furnished a safe and 
most convenient currency. It is impossible for Congress 
to enact.a certain value on the paper of the State banks. 
They may say that these banks are entitled to credit; but 
they cannot legislate them into the good opinion and faith 
of the public. Credit is a thing which must take its own 
courses. Itean never bappen that the New York notes 
will be at par value ‘in Louisiana, or that the notes of the 
Louisiana banks will be at par value in New York. In 
the notes of the United States Bank we have a currency 
of equal value every where; and I say that there is not to 
pe found, in the whole world, another institution whose 
notes spread so far and wide with. perfect: credit in all 
g places. 
“spread over so vasta surface of country, and is every 
where of such equal value. 


The State! 


There is no instance of a bank, whose paper is 


How can it be, that a num- 
bet of State banks, scattered over two thousand miles of 
“country, subject to twenty-four different State legisla- 


which have been advanced.to-day, only new distress and 
disaster, new insecurity, and more danger to property 
than the country has experienced for many years; be- 
cause it is in vain to attempt to uphold the occupations of 
industry, unless property is made secure; or of the value 
of labor, unless its recompense is safé. Butan opportunity 
will occur for resuming this subject hereafter. I forbear 
from it for the present. 

A word or two on one other point. It was said by me, 
on a former day, that this immediate question of the de- 
posites does not necessarily draw after it the question of 
rechartering the Bank of the United States. It leaves 
that question for future adjustment. But the present 
question involves high political considerations, which F 
am not now about to discuss. If the question of the re- 
moval of the deposites be not now taken into view, gen- 
tlemen will be bound to vote on the resolutions of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, as to the power which has been 
claimed and exercised. ‘The question, then, is not as to 
the renewing of the charter of the bank. But I repeat, 
that, however gentlemen may flatter themselves, if it be 
not settled that the deposites are to be restored, nothing 
will be settled; negative resolutions will not tranquillize 
the country and give itrepose. The question is before 
the country—all agree that it must be settled by that 
country. I very much regret that topics are mixed up 
with the question which may prevent it from being 
submitted to the calm judgment of the people. Yet, I 
have not lost faith in public sentiment. Events are occur- 
ring, daily, which will make the people think for them. 
selves. The industrious, the enterprising, will see the 
danger which surrounds them, and will awake. If the 
majority of the people shall then say there is no necessity 
for a continuance of this sound and universal currency, I 
will acquiesce in their judgment, because I can do no, 
otherwise than to acquiesce. If the gentleman from 
New York is right in his reading of the prognostics, and 
public opinion shall settle downin the way which he de- 
sires; and if it be determined here that the public money 
is to be placed at the disposal of the Executive, with abso- 
lute power over the whole subject of its custody and 
guardianship; and that the general currency is to be left 
to the control of banks created by twenty-four States; 
then, I say, that in my judgment, one strong bond of our 
social and political union is severed, and one great pillar 
of our prosperity is broken and prostrate. 

Mr. CHAMBERS said he believed the annunciation, 
now made by the Senator from New York, (Mr. Wazenr] 
would be heard by the American people with a feeling of 
dismay and despondency, which would be excited by the 
intelligence that a famine or a pestilence was coming upon 
the land. ‘The Senator from New York has frankly 
come up to the question. He has boldly and fully disclos- 
edthe desperate purpose of pursuing what, in bis (Mr. 
C.’s) opinion, was the mad scheme of the administration 
in relation to the attack on the bank and the currency of 
the country. In the picture given for public exhibition 
by the Senator from New York, the community would dis- 
cover quite enough to prostrate all their fond hopes that 
their rulers would devise some measure of relief.. But, 
frightful as it would be toa disappointed and suffering 
people, it contained one figure which does not belong to 
it, and the abstraction of which must make its aspect still 
more. hideous. The Senator form New York has stated, 
that “the selected State banks have discounted witir. 
liberality: Sir, the Senator has no warrant for holding 
forth such.a palliation to the broken spirits and dejected 
apprehensions of-an’ oppressed people. ‘Tf. they. repose 
on the prospect thus presented to them, theywill find it 
delusive and deceptive. Let us look to the fact,- In this 
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Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, in answer toa of existence awaited us thereafter, he should not now at- 
resolution of the Senate, we shall find how vain will be| tempt to show. 
the expectation of such relief. ` Mr. President, there is one class of idolatry, in the creed 
Mr. C. said, the book formed by this report was too) of which it is taught, that honor, and glory, and fame, 
large to have allowed its perusal in the occasional moments! are secured by sclf-immolation; and the misguided victim 
which other occupations left him for such a purpose. | voluntarily prostrates himself before the desolating car 
He had, however, looked at the proceedings of the Union| of Juggernaut, to satiate the imputed appetite of his 
Bank, which had been selected in Baltimore, to conduct| wooden god. We have heard it said, in our day, that it 
the fiscal operation of the Government in his own State.} was “honor enough” for one man to have served ina 
By reference to the statements furnished from that] distinguished office under the great chief who is now 
“bank, it appeared that, on the 14th of October last the lord of the ascendant. Whether his devoted worship- 


The discounts were - - $2,479,530 60| pers are willing to obey this new behest, and present 
The public deposites then being - 240,979 53| their fortunes and their hopes, a voluntary sacrifice, to be 
On the 4th of November, the discounts ruined and crushed by this intended movement of their 

were z A < = 2,481,579 96| political Juggernaut, time alone will disclose. The hum- 
And the deposites - - - 307,561 17 | ble individual who addresses you, worships at no such 
On the 2d of December, the discounts shrine, and certainly will not be numbered amongst the 

were - - - - 2,515,412 45) deluded victims of such a heresy: he is ambitious of no 
The deposites, - 538,044 86] such martyrdom, and means to die no such death. 


Mr. TALLMADGE said, he did not rise for the pur- 


Tt will thus appear that, in the interval between the two 
pose of adding any thing to the views which had been so 


first periods, the deposites had increased by the sum 


of - a - - - $66,586 64| ably and eloquently presented by his colleague: but he 
And the discounts were increased but 2,049 36| felt himself called upon to submit a few remarks in answer 
‘At the interval between the second and third periods, | to what had fallen from the Senator from Massachusetts 
the deposites increased - - 230,483 39| [Mr. Wessrer.] Mr. T, did not intend to enter upon 
While the discounts increased only 33,832 49| the discussion of the merits of the questions that were 
Andin the interval between the 1st and last periods, the involved in the main debate, which was going onin the Se- 
deposites had increased - - 297,065 33| nate. An opportunity might present, when he would feel 
‘And the discounts only -~ - 64,118 15] it his duty toexamine, at large, those questions. Neither 


would he, in this incidental manner, discuss the constitu- 
tionality ofa national bank, any further than to reply to 
some remarks of the Senator from Massachusetts on that 
subject. 

The Senator, on this, as ona former occasion, stated, 
that the restoration of the depositcs and a renewal of the 
charter of the bank, were questions entirely separate and 
distinct. It is true, said Mr. T., that gentleman had set 
out with this proposition; but the whole tenor of his ar- 
gument went to show that the questions were the same, 
were identical. He has told us that the present pressure 
in the money market, and the distress which he alleges 
now pervades the whole community, is not owing to the 
mere removal of the public deposites-—-not to the abstrace 
tion of so much money from the vaults of the Bank of the 
United States, but tothe impairing of public confidence 
by means of such withdrawal. If, said Mr. T., public 
confidence has thus been impaired, can it be restored by 
a restoration of the deposites? Certainly not, unless it be 
understood, at the same time, that the bank is to be re- 
chartered. The Senator has told us, that the financial 
operations of the Government cannot be carried on, nor 
the currency of the country sustained, without a national 
bank—that such an institution is indispensable: and that, 
in his judgment, arenewal of the charter of the present 
bank, with suitable modifications, was better than the in- 
corporation of anew bank. If, then, this be the only 
means of restoring public confidence and maintaining pub- 
lic credit, the restoration of the deposites can be of no 
avail, unless a re-charter of the bank is to follow. The 
whole argument goes to establish the identity ofthe ques- 
tion of the restoration of the deposites, and the re charter 
of the bank. However much gentlemen may attempt to 
separate them, to this conclusion must they come at last. 
It willbeso understood by the people of this country; 
and he could not conceive how any one, who was Gppos- 
ed to the renewal of the charter of the bank, could con- 


During these periods, the line of private deposites did 
not materially vary, and, consequently, could not influ- 
ence the subject. 

If, then, this be the mode in which the league banks 
distribute the fund which the United States Bank and its 
branches have been compelled to call in, for the purpose 
of paying the Government, or rather for the purpose of 
loaning by the Government to the State banks, how can 
it be expected that relief is to be afforded? Sir, it is no- 
torious that relief has not been afforded, the pecuniary 
presssure every where proclaims the contrary. 1n the 
nature of the thing it cannot but beso. Look to the opera- 
tion of the measure as stated in this very report. ‘The 
intelligent officer at the head of this Union Bank, tells 
you in effect it must beso. Of his willingness to sustain 
the Administration in this measure, he has given full 
proof, by gratuitously presenting himselfin the character 
of its advocate in the public journals of the day, and of his 
sagacity and acuteness, on these subjects, no man doubts 
who knows him. Yet, sir, he gives testimony on this 
subject in the following language, taken from a letter ad- 
dressed to the Secretary on the 22d October: 

cJ think it cannot be doubted that, as long as the 
branch bank continues to curtail its discounts, that a 
pressure for money will be felt here; and that in the pro- 
portion that we extend our discounts to relieve this pres- 
sure, that we shall fall in debt to that bank, for which 
she will draw upon us for coin.” 

Sir, the bank must ‘curtail its discounts” for the en- 
suing two years, if its affairs are to be wound up; and 
during all that time the State banks, the pet banks, are 
to be restrained from extending their discounts, for the 
yery good reason that it exposes them to danger and loss. 

Mr. C. said, he regretted that the statements did not 

come down to a later period than December. He hoped 
his friend, the chairman of the Finance committee, would 
call for them; and he ventured to predict that they would 
confirm the fact, now found to exist in the Union Bank, |scientionsly vote for a restoration of the deposites. 
and probably toʻa larger degree. No, sir, no, sir, there} The Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. T. said, had 
is no escape through that avenue. Penury and ruin, for | charged his colleague with illogical conclusions in an- 
four years, unmitigated and hopeless, was determined by | nouncing his opposition to the Bank of the United States, 
-the Administration to be the-bitter portion of the suffer- | or to any bank of that description, and, at the same time, 
ing, supplicating community. Whether the cup would | maintaining the right of the Government to employ the 


then be dvained, or whether a still more wretched -state | State banks as its fiscal agents. Where, he [Mr. T.j 
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would ask, was the inconsistency ofthat declaration? The 
Senator had told us that the bank was incorporated for 
the purpose of being employed as the fiscal agent of the 
Government; and had gravely inquired if the Government 
had not the constitutional power to create such a corpora- 
tion asits fiscal agent? Where did it get the power to 
employ, for that purpose, such corporations created by 
the States? The distinction, said Mr. T., arises from the 
constitutional powers of those who create such incorpora- 
tions. The General Government is one of delegated 
powers. The State Governments have reservedto them- 
selves all the powers not delegated, They cannot be 
deprived of the right to incorporate banks, unless they 
have parted with that power, and granted it to the Ge- 
neral Government. This they have not done. It is one 
of their reserved rights, and which has been exercised by 
them from the adoption of the constitution to the present 
time. if, then, Congress have not the power, under the 
constitution, to incorporate a national bank, and, of 
course, cannot employ it as a fiscal agent, does it follow 
that the Government cannot employ, for that purpose, 
banks created by the States that do possess the powcr? 
Certainly not. Where, said he, does Congress get the 
power to incorporate a bank? Is it amongst its delegat- 
ed powers? If so, which power, or what clause of the 
constitution contains it? 

It is in vain to talk of employing a national bank, as a 
fiscal agent, unless Congress possesses the power to create 
such agent. And it is equally illogical to say, that the 
Government cannot employ the State banks, if it cannot 
create abank of its own. Suppose the charter of the 
Bank of the United States had expired, and there were 
no State banks in existence, who would the Government 
employ as its fiscal agents? Under the powers now vest- 
. ed inthe Secretary ofthe Treasury by law, or under fur- 
ther legislation of Congress, it could employ individuals 
as such agents. This was the practice of the Govern- 
ment, in its early history, before the establishment of a 
national bank, and before State banks had been, to any 
considerable extent, incorporated. If Government could 
thus employ individuals, as fiscalagents, could it not em- 
ploy agents acting ina corporate capacity? The power 
to employ, has no necessary connexion with the power to 
create suchagent. It is, however, urged that a nation- 
al bank is necessary to the financial concerns and to the 
currency of the country: and that, as Congress have, by 
¿the constitution, power to pass all laws ‘necessary and 
proper” to carry into effect the delegated powers, it has 
the power to incorporate such a bank. This clause was 
the subject of much discussion and alarm previous to the 
ratification of the constitution by the conventions of the 
people in the several States. Mr. Hamilton, one of the 

“ greatoracles of the constitution, under the signature of 

» Publius,” urged on the people, with great eloquence 
,. and zeal, the adoption of the constitution, and in regard 
to this particular clause, about which so much had been 
ssid, declared that it conferred no more powcr on Con- 
gress than if it had-never been inserted in the constitu- 
tion. That Congress had, by necessary implication, the 
power to passalllaws ‘necessary and proper’ to carry 
into effect ‘the powers expressly granted. “This was un- 
doubtedly ‘the true construction—and, if its incorporation 
in the constitution was intended to have any effect, it was 
¿ for greater caution, and for the purpose of limiting rather 

_than extending its power. . By such an interpretation, the 
alarms of the people were quieted; and. still; since the 
adoption of the constitution, this power has-been often 
appealed to as possessing virtues which it was not under- 
stood to possess previous to that time. i 
During the important debate, which bas, „for a long 
time, occupied the attention of the Senate, it seems to 
have been assumed by Senators, that the question of the 
constitutional power of Congress to incorporate a national 


bank was settled. ‘The Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Cuay,] with others, had taken that position, and had even 
expressed their surprise that the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury had set himself up, on this occasion, against the 
power of Congress, and against those who had preceded 
him in that Department, and had ventured, at this late 
day, to express an opinion against the constitutionality of 
the bank. Mr. T. saidhe approved the views of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury. He did not concede that the 
opinions of those who had gone before him made that 
constitutional, which, in his judgment, was not constitu- 
tional before. When the constitutionality of the Bank 
of the United States was first brought before the Su- 
preme judicial tribunal of the country, one ground upon 
which the opinion of that court rested, was this: namely, 
that as Congress had power to pass all ‘necessary and 
proper” laws to carry into effect its delegated powers, it 
was the right of Congress to judge of what laws were 
< necessary and proper.” It was left to its discretion, 
and having granted the charter of this bank, the cnact- 
ment itself was evidence that Congress deemed it neces- 
sary, and therefore constitutional. Thus was there a le- 
gislative precedent established, on which was ingrafted 
a judicial precedent; and these precedents, piled one 
upon the other, like Ossa upon Pelion, were now to take 
from those who had always denied the power, the right 
to jadge whether such a power was ever granted or not. 
Mr. T. said, the remarks he had thus incidentally made, 
were intended to apply to the question of granting a new 
bank, or the renewal of the charter ofthe present bank. 
He intended to say nothing that should interfere with its 
corporate rights under its present charter. 

‘The Senator from Massachusetts had said, that, during 
the long and interesting debate now pending before the 
Senate, he had not heard a single friend of the adminis- 
tration approve of the removal of the deposites. Mr. T. 
said, untilhe had heard this announced, he should have 
said that every Senator who had spoken this side of the 
question approved of the measure.. It was not a new 
question. It hadtaken place some time ago; and, in re- 
ference to his own State, he could say the subject had 
been discussed, and carried down to the polls one month 
after the deposites were removed. It formed a part of 
the issuc before the people at the last election, the same 
as the re-charter of the bank formed the issue at the elec- 
tion previous. fe really had supposed, and still believ- 
ed, that those gentlemen who supported the administra- 
tion in this measure, did approve of the removal of the 
deposites. But, if there were any individuals in the Se- 
nate, or elsewhere, friendly to the Administration, wha 
did not approve of the removal, he trusted they would 
not approve of their restoration, and for the best of rea- 
sons—that no man, in bis judgment, could consistently 
disapprove of the re-charter, who approved of a resto- 
ration. 

Ile begged to make a remark or two-on the subject: of 
the resolution from the legislature of the State of New 
York, against the restoration of the deposites. One of 
the Senators in the legislature of that State, and who is 
an opponent to the present administration, when this 
resolution came before them, voted for it, and assigned 
his reasons: that if the Bank of the United States was 
to be re-chartered, he should prefer that the deposites 
remain in that institution; but as the veto had gone forth, 
and the charter would not probably be renewed, he 
thought this not too early a period for the removal of the 
deposites. 

The Senator from Massachusetts had said, that the -Go- 
yernment ought to have foreseen the consequences of 
such-a measure, . That it was the impairing public confi- 
dence, which had done the mischief, and not the: ab- 
straction of the money. If the Executive had taken a 
different course—that which had been pointed out by 
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some gentlemen on the other side—had issued a scire fa-|such opposite opinions on the question of re-chartering 
cias, and brought the subject ofa violation of the charter |the bank, acting together on the question of restoring the 
of the bank before a court and jury, what would have |deposites, which had been shown to be identical with that 
been the effect? Would that not have still more impair-|of a re-charter. And it was still more curious now to be 
ed the confidence of the public? would that not have pro-|told, from one section of the country, that the bank was 
duced still greater alarm and excitement on the exchang-|the strongest bond by which the Union was held together; 
es of Paris and London, to which the Senator has allud-land from another section, that a re-charter of the bank 
ed, than the measure which the Executive had adopted of was fraught with imminent danger to its continuance, be- 
quietly withdrawing the public deposites? Such a pro-|cause it was a violation of the constitution by which the 
ceeding, to arraign the bank before the highest judicial | Union was formed. 
tribunal of the country for a forfeiture of its charter, {| In conclusion, Mr. T. observed that he was, probably, 
would have been much better calculated to impair confi- |as little disposed to bow down before a political idol, and 
dence in the bank abroad, and, consequently, in the cred- | offer up the homage of his devotions, as the Senator from 
it of the nation itself. It had been the endeavor of the ; Maryland, {Mr. Cuamners,] but he would say, that, if 
Executive, throughout the whole affair, that nothing there had ever been a political Juggernaut worshipped 
should be done which might have the effect of impairing |in this country, it was that mammoth institution—the 
public confidence. And so far as his action was con- United States Bank. Its votaries had voluntarily prostra- 
cerned, nothing had been done which had that tendency. ited themselves before it; and whilst they were crushed 
The bank, having pursued the course it had, in interfer-|beneath its ponderous wheels, they had exultingly ex- 
ing in the political concerns of the country, the Execu-/claimed, Let its march be onward, heedless of the cries 
tive deemed it his duty todo all he could to arrest the | of its victims. 
mischief, He had exercised a power which was intend-| Mr. GRUNDY said that he was averse to proceeding 
ed to be exercised in sucha case. And he would say, in this way on a subject of such vital importance. No 
distinctly, that if the distress which was complained of} gentleman had said that he was against referring the sub- 
should continue to increase, it would be owing to the bold |ject to the Committee on Finance, as suggested by the 
stand the bank was taking in reference to this subject, [honorable Senator from M assachusetts; he [Mr. G] 
in order to force from Congress a renewal of its charter. |therefore, would prefer taking up the subject in a more 
Phe Senator from Massachusetts has also said that we | tangible and substantial way at some other time, in order 
cannot live without anational bank; that when the charter | that they might come to a vote on it. He then moved 
of the present bank expires, ifit be not renewed, another |that the subject should lie on the table, and that the Se- 
bank must be chartered; that we shall have the same | nate proceed to the orders of the day- 
scenes reehasted ns in 1811, when the ad Unitet Pue The motion was agreed to—Yeas 23, Nays 22. 
Bank expired, and experience what was felt in 1791, be- 3 7 A easy Vis AYR sys 
fure its charter was printed The manner in which the REMOVAL OF TILE DEPOSITES. 
Senator arrived at that conclusion might be correct, if,| The Special Order was now taken up. The question 
as he stated, a bank, in times of prosperity, was more'im-|being on Mr. Cxay’s resolutions, in regard to the remo- 
portant than in times less flourishing. But it should be | val of the deposites; when 
recollected that, at the period when the charter of the old} Mr. GRUNDY rose and addressed the Senate as follows: 
bank was granted, we had just emerged from the war of) Mr. President: Itisa portion of the regular history of 
the Revolution. Our finances were disordered, and the | every free Government, that those who are out of pow- 
country was poor. In 1816, when the present bank waster, and are anxious to acquire it, charge those in posses- 
incorporated, the country had but recently come out of jsion of it, with usurpation, oppression, and misrule of ev- 
war with the most powerful nation of Europe. Our finan-|ery kind. Sometimes these charges are truc, at others, 
ces were again disordered, and our country deranged. they are only imagined; and it not unfrequently happens, 
At these two periods, a national bank was established; | that they are neither true, nor imagined to be so by those 
and to ithad been attributed a restoration, not only of ajwho make them. Still, a hope is entertained, that the 
sound. currency; ‘but much of the general prosperity | people may be made to believe that abuses have been 
which ensued. Mr. T. did not believe in the mighty | committed, when the accusers themselves have no confi- 
agency of this institution in producing these results. It) dence whatever in their accusations and denunciations— 
might have facilitated them. But, returning peace, af-jalthough, upon such occasions, much that is to be regret. 
ter along and bloody war, with the reaction consequent ;ted takes place, yet much public benefit results. These 
upon such a state of things, was of itself sufficient to ac-| discussions are the life of liberty; by them, the people are 
count for the general prosperity of the country which |enlightened, and if abuses have crept into the adminis- 
followed. At that period, however, when every thing tration of public affairs, the proper corrective is applied. 
was depressed, in the hope of affording relief, many even j If, on the other hand, a false clamor bas been raised, 
overcame their constitutional scruples in support of the |those who have been unjustly assailed acquire a firmer 
present Bank of the United States. 1f, said Mr. TE. such [hold upon the affections and confidence of the people, 
was the gloomy state of things at that early period, and jand the public displeasure is the portion of their accusers, 
likewise in 1811, and during the late war, when this} Believing, as E do, that the Executive department of 
question was agitated in Congress, until the passage ofthe Government has assumed the exercise of no power 
the bill in 1816, he was a litttle surprised that the Senator, | not warranted by the constitution and Jaws; and also be- 
then a member of the other House, should not have voted |lieving that the deposites ought not to be restored to the 
for it. Bank of the United Slates, I will briefly state to the Se- 
1f he was not mistaken, the gentleman’s name was, on nate the reasons for the opinions I entertain. 
that occasion, recorded against it. (Mr. Wensrzer. You} Before I do this, F wish to be distinctly understood up- 
are miaren Mr. T. said he spoke from his general jon one point. T consider the removal of the deposites, 
impressions of the gentleman’s vote, and could not pre-|emphatically, the act of the Chief Magistrate. He has 
tend to assert the fact, after being thus corrected. But, }caused it to be done; and whatever of praise or censure 
said Mr. T., the Senator concluded with another remark, {is due to the transaction, the greater portion is his. And 
that this bank was one of the most essential bonds of the although gentlemen may deride the expression, I think it 
Union, and without it; the Union: was in more danger of] well suited his station, and the occasion, when he said— 
being broken up than from almost-any other cause. He | ‘T take the responsibility of this measure upon myself.” 
[Mr T. ] said it was curious to see gentlemen holding And were it even to deprive him of the high station he oc» 
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cupies, and tear every laurel from his brow, I would not | (T speak of constitutional acts) it contains and expresses 
throw that responsibility upon others, which properly be-|the legislative will upon the subject of its contents. 
Jongs to him; and T confess, I have felt astonished when 1| Those who-voted against it, as well as those who voted for 
“Rear gentlemen, from day to day, censuring the Secreta- | it, are bound to obey it, until it shall be repealed. And 
ry ofthe Treasury for the part he has acted. What has|so of all the officers of the Government, and citizens, 
he done? While occupying another exalted station, which | whatever their own opinions may be, in regard to the . 
made him officially one of the advisers of the President of| wisdom and propriety of the act of Congress. Here we 


“=the United. States, his opinion was required, and he gave have to conform to the legislative will. Without doing 
it, not only in favor of the power of the Executive de-| this, we have no Government; nothing but anarchy, con- 


“hin guilty of high misdemeanors. 


“partment to remove the deposites, but that it was expe-| fusion, and disorder, would ensue from a different doc- 
dient to exercise it. When he was afterwards appointed j trine. Still, against inj udicious and unjust legislation, 
Secretary of the Treasury, he carried that opinion into| there is left the great constitutional. remedy—the, people 
execution in good faith. He never sought, he never de-| can have the laws changed. 
sired the office he now fills; but when called to it, could} Take the executive department. The constitution has , 
he, without dishonor, refuse to aid in carrying into effect! provided that a single individual shall constitute its head, 
the measures which he had himself advised? Had he re-| and has confided to his care the faithful execution of the 
fused, would not all honorable men have pronounced, | laws. The language of the constitution is—‘‘ The ex- 
that he had faltered in the discharge ofa high duty.| ecutive power shall be vested in a President of the Uni- 
Such conduct would have been wholly inconsistent with] ted States of America.” He is the agent to whom the 
that high character he had earned and acquired in his na- constitution has intrusted the high duty of carrying into 
tive State. There his private and public worth, and high] effect the enactments of the legislative department. If 
attainments, are held in such estimation, that party spirit) there bea greater necessity for unity of action in any one 
stands rebuked, and the partition-walls which it erects are department of the Government, more than in any other, 
broken down, when his name is presented for public fa-{it is in this. In fact, it was to prevent discord and. the 
vor. Ina time of high party excitement, he was nominat-| confliction of a number of wills that a single Executive 
ed to the office of attorney general for the State of Mary-| was preferred. All the advantages designed by the con- 
land, by a governor of adverse politics, and approved by|stitution from this measure will be lost, if subordinate 
a council, a majority of which belonged to a different po- executive officers are permitted to control the head in 

- litical patty. Can gentlemen believe that the denuncia-/any matter falling within the constitutional and legal dis- 
tions which they utter against this individual, whose char- cretion of this department of the Government. if you 

> acter for talents and integrity, since he has been transfer-| permit any of the subordinate officers to counteract the 
-red to this place, has been extending itself throughout the| wishes of the Chief Magistrate upon his important mea- 

nation, will meet with favor from the American people?|sures, you destroy his responsibility, which is the greatest 
I think not, and, powerful as is the judgment of the Se-| security you have for a faithful discharge of his duties. 
nate, and powerful as it ought to be, I should doubt whe-| For no one, I presume, will be so unjust as to say, that 
therit would not impart strength, rather than weakness, to| he shall be held responsible for the conduct of those over 
the individual against whom it should be thus improperly whom he has no control. Besides, in this conflict be- 
exercised. tween the President and his subordinate officers, your 
It seems to me, that gentlemen wholly mistake the true| Government will cease to operate, at least its harmonious 
structure of this Government, when they insist, that the] action will be lost, and that too, in a department which 
Secretary of the Treasury acts independently of the Pre-| requires most despatch and energy.. That thisis the true 
sident in any of the great measures of his department. constitutional view of the subject, is proved by the fact, 
The. true theory I take to be this: that to prevent a that the President possesses the power, under the consti» 
concentration of power in the hands of any one man, or] tution, of removing all officers appointed to aid him in 
set of men, the powers of the Government are divided) the execution of the laws. I will not, at this period of 
into three great departments--legislative, executive, andj our history, go into an argument to prove that the Presi- 
judicial. They form the constitutional checks upon each dent possesses this power; it was settled by a legislative 
other, It is this division of power that secures American | construction of the constitution so early as the year 1798, 
liberty. It is not by producing collision, and creating and it has been practised upon by every President from 
discord or want of harmony in any one of the departments, that period to the present time; and it should be recol- 
that there is safety. lected, that the point then decided was, that it was a 
In each of these departments, constitutionally speak-| constitutional right, of which Congress could not deprive 
ing, there is but one will, which must have effect when- him. 

‘ever itis regularly expressed. ‘Take the judiciary: when-| To strengthen the positions I have laid down, I will re- 
ever its head, the Supreme Court, shall decide a question, | fer to a few of the remarks of Mr. Madison, in that me- 
it is the duty of the inferior federal tribunals to conform morable debate which settled the construction of the 
toit: And however different may be the opinion of ajconstitution upon this. subject. ‘They clearly. show: his 
district or associate justice, it is surrendered, and the opinion to have been, that the President not only had 
opinion of the Supreme Court is carried into effect by the absolute constitutional right of removal, but the right 
the inferior tribunals. © Insuch a case, the inferior judge, [to oversee and control all those officers who are engaged 
according to ‘the argument of gentlemen, might be de- inthe execution of the laws. His remarks are: 
nounced for his want of independence, in obeying the] ‘The constitution affirms that the Executive power 
mandates and dictation of others; and all the opprobriousj shall be vested in the President. Are there exceptions to 
epithets which have been applied to the Secretary of the|this power? Yes, there are. The constitution says, that 
Treasury, might, with the same propriety, be applied to|in appointing to office, the Senate shall be associated with 
him. Yet, all acquiesce:in the propriety of this course} the President, unless in the case of inferior officers, when 
of conduct; and, should: an inferior judge act in habitual] the law. shall otherwise direct. Have we a right to ex- 
disregard of the opinions.of the. Supreme “Court, those tend this exception? I believe not. If the constitution 
very Senatars who now advance doctrines which, if true, | has “invested. all Executive power in the President, I 
would justify his conduct, were he brought before them venture to assert, that the legislature has no right to. di- 

“upon an impeachment, would be constrained to pronounce: minish.or modify his executive authority... 20 

3 . |= ee The question now resolves into this—Is the power of 
=i Take the legislative department: when it passes an act displacing, an Executive power? I conceive, if any power 
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whatsoever, 

appointing, overseeing, and controlling those who execute 
the laws. If the constitution had not qualified the power 
of the President in appointing to office, by associating 
the Senate with him in the business, would it not be clear 
that he would have the right, by virtue of his Executive 
power, to make such appointment? Should we be au- 
thorized, in defiance of that clause in the constitution — 
the’ Executive power shall be vested in a President—to 
unite the Senate with the President in the appointment to 
office? I conceive not. 
be authorized to do this, I think it may be disputed 


whether we ought to associate them in removing persons 


from office, the one power being as much of an Execu- 
tive nature as the other; and the first only is authorized 
by being excepted out of the general rule established by 


the constitution, in these words: ‘*the Executive power 


- shall be vested in a President.” 
The high authority of Mr. Madison’s opinions upon all 


constitutional questions, no Senator will doubt. He assist- 


ed in framing the constitution; heard and understood the 


views of all those who were associated with him in its 
formation, and the extract I have read clearly shows that 
the President has the right to direct and control all his 


subordinate officers. ‘This powcr is indispensable to the 
Chief Magistrate. He is responsible to the country for 
the manner in which all the duties of his department are 
discharged. He is responsible to the people in the same 
manner that other public agents are; and, for any violation 
of the trust committed to him, is liable to impeachment. 


The. constitution and laws are as obligatory on him as 
others, and their observance secured by the same sanc- 
tions—to execute, not to violate the laws, is his constitu- 


tional duty. 

Gentlemen put this case: Suppose the President shall 
direct an officer engaged in the discharge of Executive 
duties to do an act which he believes to be in violation of 
the constitution and laws, is he to do violence to his con- 
science and his oath? I answer, no. What then? Let 
him resign. He was selected to aid the President, not to 
impede him in the execution of the laws. Itis true, Con- 
gress creates offices, and in some cases prescribes the du- 
ties of the officers; but the officers, when appointed, do 
not belong to the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment. The moment an officer is created, and his duties 
assigned to him, the nature of these designate his appro- 
priate department. under the constitution, If he is to 
exercise judicial functions, he belongs to that department 
of the Government; if Executive duties are assigned to 

him, he is an officer of that department, and subject to 
the control of. the President of the United States. 

The great duties of the Secretary of the Treasury are 
to. superintend the collection and disbursement of the 
public revenue. ‘fhese are entirely of an Executive na- 

‘ture. He is to aid in carrying into cffect the laws which 
have been passed for raising money, expending, and dis- 
bursing it. And such is the true character of all the du- 
ties he isto perform. When the law enjoins on him, that 
he is to report to Congress what he has done on any par- 
ticular subject, for instance, the removal of the public 
deposites, it makes him no more a part of the legislative 
department of the Government, than the judges of this 
Pistrict-would be, were. you to require of them to report 
to Congress at each session the number of causes decided 
“by them in the preceding year, and the number still re- 
maining on their dockets. The latter you might require 
to enable you to determine whether further legislation 
might not be necéssary to secure a more speedy adminis- 
tration of justice.’ So the former is required to enable 
you to make any further regulations you may judge pro- 
per, in regard to the safe keeping of the public moneys. 
Gentlemen seem to disregard the true limits of the legis- 
lative functions. To this department belongs the high 


is in its nature Executive, itis the power of 


If it is admitted we should not 


trust of prescribing the rules which are to regulate the 
conduct of officers and citizens. When this is done by 
the enactment of laws, our duties and our powers are at 
an end, except to modify or repeal. Then the functions 
of the other departments commence. If any thing be 
enjoined on the judiciary, it proceeds to adjudge upon 
the matter confided to it. If the duties directed to be 
performed are of an Executive character, then that de- 
partment which is required by the constitution to take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed, commences its 
action. Congress has nothing to do with the execution 
of the Jaws. To make, not to execute them, is its con- 
stitutional province. 

Having shown that the collection and safe-keeping of the 
public moneys, in the absence of all legal provisions on 
the subject, is a portion of Executive duty, I will now 
devote a few moments to the inquiry, whether Congress 
has done any thing which forbids the Executive to cause 
the deposites to be made in the State banks. Prior to the 
year 1816, it must be admitted that the Secretary of the 
Treasury had an entire discretion where the deposites 
should be made—no law having passed giving any direc- 
tion on the subject. Of course, when he collected the 
public revenuc, he placed it in depositories of his own 
selection. The State institutions were, in fact, the safest 
depositories, and they had been confided in. Jn almost 
every State some one bank or more had been selected for 
this purpose. ‘This was the state and condition of the 
public treasure at the time the Bank of the United States 
was created, When the friends of the bill incorporating 
the bank were deliberating on that measure, it was a very 
proper inquiry for them to make, if the bank shall go into 
operation, whether it might not be proper that the public 
moneys should be deposited in it? Congress determined 
that the deposites should be made in it; but lest something 
should occur which might render this an ineligible place, 
they provide that the Secretary of the Treasury may at any 
time otherwise order and direct—-the language is, **that 
the deposites of the money of the United States, in places 
in which the said bank and branches thereof may be estab- 
lished, shall be made in said bank or branches thereof, 
unless the Scerctary of the Treasury shall at any time 
otherwise order and direct.” The power here given to 
the Secretary of the Treasury is without restriction or 
limitation. Whenever he shall determine that the case 
has arisen, he is remitted back to his original power of 
securing the deposites according to his own judgment. 
It is assuming that which is not warranted by any rule of 
sound construction, to say that the Secretary is to be con- 
fined in his action to the single case of the deposites be- 
ing unsafe. The language of the law does not restrict 
him to such a case. It is an arbitrary interpretation, un 
authorized by any thing contained in the law itself, or in 
the circumstances of the times at which it was passed, 
if Congress intended so to limit his action, it could and 
would so have declared; but, so far from doing this, the 
power is as fully given as Congress can make it, And it 
is only by the use of that dangerous power of construc- 
tion which some of the gentlemen on the other side have 
often deprecated, that this restriction can be imposed 
upon the power of the Secretary; and it is strange that 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Carnoux] should 
object to the fulness of this power, because it is contained 
in few words. That Senator certainly forgets the maxim 
on which he so successfully practises, which is, that in the 
expressions of thought, brevity gives strength. It is sin- 
gular that he should make that objection which his friends 
declare to be one of the distinguished excellencies of his 
own style, which compresses mullum in parvo. And I 
now defy that Senator to suggest any phraseology which 
shall convey the power to the Secretary of the Treasury 
more amply than the language used in the bank charter. 


But why argue this question further? The Bank of the 
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United States and its able counsellors have decided it. It 
has surrendered the public money in payment of the 
transfer drafts, thereby admitting that the Secretary of 
‘the Treasury had the right to cause them to be drawn 
: by the Treasurer, and that the bank would not stand justi- 
fied in refusing payment. If to this it shall be answered 
that their compliance was produced by a spirit of courte- 
sy towards the Executive Department of the Government, 
Task, why has it refused to surrender the pension fund, 
which was set apart for the payment of pensions under 
the act of June 7, 1832? Ido not name this for the pur- 
pose of calling in question the propriety of that refusal, 
for I have not had time to examine that subject; but I 
name it for the purpose of showing that where the bank 
believes it can rightfully withhold the public moneys, no 
spirit of courtesy induces it to surrender them. And 
from the fact of its having surrendered the other public 
moneys, I infer its conviction of the right of the Execu- 
tive Government to withdraw them. Let it also be re- 
membered, that in all the correspondence which has ta- 
ken place between the cashier of the Bank of the United 
States and the Treasurer, no suggestion is made by the 
cashier, calling in question the right to remove the de- 
posites; exception is only taken to the mode of commu- 
nicating the information to the bank, of the fact that the 
drafts had been drawn. 

I have said there was nothing in the history of the times 
at which the bank was created which would justify the 
opinion that Congress intended to restrain the Secre- 
tury to the single case of the deposites being unsafe. 
The war with Great Britain had just terminated, and the 
fact was fresh in the recollection of every public man, 
that the greatest difficulty in that contest was the want of 
money. A great portion of the moneyed men of the 
country had withheld their means from the Government, 
because they were opposed to the war, and it was a fact 
well known that many of these, who, from their capital, 
would most likely acquire an interest in this institution 
and have the control of it, stood in such a condition in 
public estimation, that Congress, in 1816, would have 
been unwilling to place the public money in such a situa- 
tion that for the next twenty years it might be used indi- 
rectly to. the prejudice of the country, in the event of 
another war. The advocates of the war were then flush- 
ed with victory, and had the ascendency in the public 
councils, It is therefore incredible that they would place 
the public money beyond the control of the Government, 
although there might be no danger of eventual loss. AN 
that Congress has said, or intended to say, is, that the de- 
posites should be made in this bank until the Secretary, 
upon the experiment being made, shall he of opinion that 
o the public interest would be promoted by placing them 
elsewhere. Whenever that shall be his opinion, this law 
shall interpose no obstacle; he may resume the power 
heretofore exercised by him. It is argued, thatas the Se- 
Cretary is to assign his reasons to Congress, therefore, he 
is not under the control of the President in this particular. 
This by no means follows. It might as well be said that, 
were you to. require of the Secretary of War to report 
what has been done or effected in the removal of the In- 
dians beyond the Mississippi, therefore, in making the re- 
moval; he was not under the control of the President of 
the United States. This no one would pretend. Con- 
gress has provided for the removal of the Indians—the 
Executive Department carries your law into execution. 
Congress ought to have full information of the proceed- 
ings of every department of the Government, with the 
view to further legislation. Take the case of these de- 
posites: although they have beén removed in conformity: 
with existing laws, they can be restored by law, or a new 
depository can be provided. X therefore conclude, that 
the provision was a proper one; that Congress should be 
informed of the removal, and of the reasons which pro- 


duced it. . But this. by no means disproves the power of 
the Executive to make the removal. 

Having established, as'I think, satisfactorily, that the 
charter of the Bank of the United States imposes no re- 
striction whatever upon the powers of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as to the depositories which he may use for the 
safe-kceping of the public monéys, Task the attention of 
the Senate to the course which has been pursued by the 
Executive Department upon this subject, under.every ad- 
ministration, from the commencement of the Government. 
AndI think I can show, most clearly, if the present Chief 
Magistrate is a usurper of unconstitutional and illegal 
powers, so was the Father of his Country, and all his suc- 
cessors. In 1789, the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury was created, and, at the same session, duties 
were imposed on imported articles. On the 6th of April, 
1790, President Washington having the sword in one 
hand, according to the views of gentlemen on the other 
side, seized the purse in the other, and trampled in the 
dust all the constitutional guarantees of the people’s 
rights, by sanctioning the following circular, issued by 
General Hamilton, his Secretary of the Treasury, viz. 


t< Circular to collectors, Georgia, except Savannah. 
Treasury Department, April 6th, 1790. 


Sm: Ihave to desire that you will remit all moneys 
which you have now on hand, or hereafter receive, on 
account of customs, to John Habersham, Esq, collector 
for the port of Savannah, taking duplicate receipts for 
the same, one of which to be transmitted to my office, 
and the other to be retained by you. This mode of pay- 
ment you will continue, until otherwise directed by me. 

Lam, sir, your obedient servant, 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Here Mr. Hamilton makes the desk, or, if the frequent 
use of the term by public functionaries in high places has 
rendered it more classical, ‘‘ the breeches pocket” of Mr. 
Habersham, an officer removable at the will of the Presi- 
dent, the depository of the public money. Where were 
our patriots then? " Who exclaimed in the Senate house, 
or elsewhere, that this wasan act of usurpation? Henry, 
Jefferson, Madison, Franklin, Ames, Ellsworth, Sherman, 
the Adamses, the Rutledges, the Pinckneys, and many 
others, were then looking on with intense anxiety, and 
watching the movements of this great vessel of state as it 
was launching into, and taking its direction on the ocean 
of its vast action; yet none could discern that a wrong im- 
pulsion was given by this act. Nor did Mr. Hamilton 
confine this kind of proceeding to the State of Georgia. 
Similar orders were issued to collectors throughout the 
United States, only varied according to circumstances. 

When Congress created the old United States Bank, in 
1791, the Secretary of the Treasury was not required, by 
its charter, to deposite the public money init, ‘They: knew 
that the Secretary was in the habit of placing: public 
moneys in such depositories ashe judged best. He ex- 
ercised before and after that period all the powers now 
claimed. or exercised by the present Secretary of the 
Treasury; yet no one charged him, or the President under 
whom he acted, with breaking open and plundering the 
public treasury; and surely when it is remembered how 
bitterly he was assailed by his political opponents, if he 
had exercised any power of even a doubtful character 
—it cannot be believed he would have: escaped cen- 
sure. 

Under the administration of Mr. Jefferson, during the 
existence of the old Bank of the United States, which 
had been generally used asa depository of the public . 
moneys, Mr. Gallatin, the Secretary of the Treasury, was 
in the habit of directing portions of the public money 
then in the Bank of the United States, to be-transferred 
to other banks by the transfer drafts. of the Treasurer of 
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the United States. I will read one of his orders to the 
Treasurer to that effect. 


«Treasury Department, October 29, 1801. 


Sin: I have to request that you will draw and deposite 
in the Bank of Columbia, a bill on the office of discount 
and deposite at Baltimore, for fifty thousand dollars. 

s Lam, &c. 

ALBERT GALLATIN. 

L. Merepira, Treasurer of the United States.” 


This is one of many similar orders of Mr. Gallatin that 
may be found in document No 40,in the StatePapers of the 
Senate, of the second session of 17th Congress. 

These orders to the Treasurer were all obeyed, and 
transfer drafts accordingly drawn; yet no one ever ima- 
gined that thereby the money was taken out of the Trea- 
sury ofthe United States, although transferred to another 
place of keeping. 

Mr. Gallatin’s letter of the 14th of April, 1807, direct- 
ed to the President of the Manhattan Company, New 
York, shows the proceeding by which the moneys were 
transferred from one bank to another, and were still con- 
sidered in the legal custody and keeping of the Treasurer 
of the United States. The first paragraph of the letter 
referred to reads as follows: 

«Sir: Having concluded to draw for the present the sur- 
plus revenue of Connecticut and Rhode Island to New 
York, through the medium ‘of the Manhattan Company, 
the Treasurer of the United States will, from time to time, 
transmit bills in favor of the cashier of that institution on 
the several collectors and banks in the two first-mentioned 
States. For these drafts the company must give credit to 
the Treasurer as soon as they come into the hands of the 
cashier; but the drafts of this Departinent on the cashier 
will never exceed the sums actually received.” 

I have read this, and the order of the Secretary of the 


Treasury upon the Treasurer, not only for the purpose of 


showing that the Treasurer of the United States is under 
the absolute control and direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and is bound atalltimes to comply with his 
orders in furnishing transfer drafts by which the public 
moneys are to be removed from one place to another; but 
also to show that by a transfer of this kind the money is 
not withdrawn from the legal custody or keeping of the 
‘Treasurer, because, upon the reception of the draft by 
the cashier of the bank to which the money is to be trans- 
ferred, the treasurer is credited by the amount, and he is 
made. debtor for the same amount on the books of the 
bank from which the money is drawn. Still no money is 
taken out of the Treasury, the Treasurer continuing char- 
ged with the sum transferred on the books of the depart- 
ment. 

“Much of the error into which gentlemen have fallen on 
this subject, has arisen froma misconception of what is 
meant by the act of 1789. The phraseology of that act 
has, perhaps, misled some who have not attended to the 
nature of the subject, and to the practice of the Govern- 
ment inregard toit. It has been asked, where is the 
Treasury of the United States? The response to this ques- 
tion is obvious. It is wherever the public money is de- 
posited, under the direction of the Secretary of the Trea- 
‘gury, to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States. 
Those only who suppose thatthe act of 1789 contemplat- 
ed that the whole of the public money should be kept in 
the actual possession of the Treasurer, can be affected by 
the question, or alarmed by the suggestion, that the se- 
curity of the public money is less than it has heretofore 
been. Where was the Treasury when Mr. Hamilton’s 
circular to the collectors in Georgia directed them to de- 


Where was it when Mr. Gallatin transferred the public 
funda from bank to bank at: pleasure, 


have the actual keeping ofthe public money, without the 
agency of depositories, is negatived by the impracticability 
of the thing; and by the uniform practice of the Govern- 
ment from the passage of the law tothe present day. 
This practice has settled its true meaning and construction, 
Congress has provided no place of safe-keeping as the 
Treasury of the United States. It has obviously relied 
that the Secretary of the Treasury would find deposito- 
ries sufficiently safe, as he found them for the last forty 
years. From this view of the subject, as wellas any other 
that can be properly taken, it appears, conclusively, that 
the Treasurer of the United States, acting under the or- 
ders of the head of his department, has incurred no re- 
sponsibility. Suppose the proceeding wrong; yet he is 
not made the judge. He is not to determine the purposes 
for which a transfer is made. He has obeyed the order 
of his superior in a matter intrusted by the laws to that 
superior’s direction: and that obedience, it has been 
shown, has not caused him to remove one cent of the pub- 
lic money from the Treasury of the United States. 

In 1811, when the charter of the old bank expired, 
Congress made no provision, directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury in regard to the deposites of the public 
moneys; they well knew that it was the duty of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury to provide for its safe-keeping; 
and Mr. Gallatin, under the administration of Mr. Madison, 
without any directions from Congress, then effected the 
same operation of removing the public money from the 
United States Bank to the State banks, which Mr. Taney 
is now performing, and by transfer drafts drawn by the 
Treasurer under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The opinions and practice of Mr. Crawford, Secretary 
of the Treasury under Mr. Monroe, are fully disclosed in 
his report to the Senate of the 25th February, 1823. I 
will not consume the time of the Senate by reading it. It 
is manifest from it, that the idea never entered his mind, 
that he was restricted, in the withdrawing public money 
from the United States Bank, and placing it in other 
banks, to the single case of the deposites being unsafe in 
the Bank of the United States. So far from it, he, for 
the avowed purpose of enabling the banks of this district 
to sustain themselves against apprehended danger from 
runs for specie being made on them, caused deposites of 
the public moneys to be made in the Union Bank of Alex- 
andria, the Mechanics’ Bank, and the Franklin Bank of 
the same place; in the Union and Central Banks of 
Georgetown; in the Bank of Washington, and in the Pa- 
triotic Bank. A portion of the money thus deposited was 
eventually lost to the United States; yet no censure on 
this account was attached to Mr. Crawford, although he 
was at that time the common object of attack by almost 
every political party. 

Mr. Rush, the Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. 
Adams’s administration, has laid his opinions upon this 
subject before the public; he avows, distinctly, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury not only possesses the power 
to remove the deposites, but that this was a proper and 
fit occasion for its exercise. 

I have been thus minute in tracing the history of the 
Government upon this subject, with the view to show, 
that gentlemen have fallen into an error by the misappli- 
cation of a sound and ever-enduring principle in a repub- 
lic: which is, that the sword and the purse cannot be con- 
fided to the same hands without danger to the public li- 
berty. Neither the sword nor the purse, according to 
their true meaning, are in the hands of the Executive 
Department of the Government. When statesmen speak 


‘ ; lof the sword, reference is had tothe power of raising 
posite the public moneys in the hands of Mr. Habersham? | armies, of calling out the physical 


force of the country. 


This power is vested in Congress. We hold the sword. 


as I have shown?|Not one soldier can be called into service without the 


. The idea that the law of 1789 intended the Treasurer to authority of Congress. So of the purse of the nation. 
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This signifies the moneyed means of the country held by| tlemen who argue for a restoration of the deposites must 


the individuals composing the community; and that power, 
which, under the constitution, can draw the money from 
the pockets of the people, has the purse of the nation 
atits command. Congress also possesses this power; and 
no President of the United States has attempted to invade 
it. As to the possession of the public money which may 
have been collected under the laws of Congress, it always 
has been, and always must be, in the keeping of the Exe- 
cutive Department. That Department, alone, can use it 
in making such disbursements as Congress may have au- 
thorized. It builds the navy which you have authorized 
by law; it raises the army you order; it erects fortifications; 
and, in short, carries all your laws of expenditure into 
effect, and makes payment out of the moneys you have 
raised and placed in its hands. When loansare to be 
made—you authorize them; the Executive obtains them; 
and the money thus procured, remains in the possession 
of that department. 

T shall now leave this branch of the subject, believing 
the following positions to have been sufficiently estab- 
lished: ` 

lst. That the President of the United States possessed 
the constitutional and legal power to remove the public 
moneys, and place them in such depositories as he pleas- 
ed, prior to the incorporation of the Bank of the United 
States in the year 1816. 

Qd. That the sixteenth section of the bank charter in- 
terposes no obstacle to the exercise of this power, when- 
ever the public interest, in his judgment, may require it. 

I now proceed to the examination of the second pro- 
position contained in the resolutions of the Senator from 
Kentucky. Ought the deposites to be restored to the 
Bank of the United States, or rather shall the public mo- 
neys hereafter collected, be deposited in that institution? 
We are relieved from the inquiry, whether the time for 
removal was well chosen; the removal has taken place, 
and the question now to be decided is, whether we shall 
undo that which has been done by the Executive Depart- 
ment? As to the time of the removal, I refer to the able 
argument of the Secretary himself. It certainly has 
received no satisfactory answer or refutation. I shall 
confine my remarks, exclusively, to the question of the 
restoration of the deposites. I admit, frankly, if the 
bank is to be rechartered, I can see no reason why the 
deposites should not be replaced. The public certain- 
ly can derive no bencfit from this operation, either in its 


‘commencement or continuance, if ina few months every 


thing is to be reinstated, and matters are to stand in their 
former condition; and in my judgment, it would be equally 
unwise, now that the change has taken place, to restore 
them, if, almost as soon as that is done, you are to com- 
mence acting the late scenes over again. If you were 
now to direct a return of the deposites, you would shake 


the credit of the State banks, and derange that course of 


action in the community which has commenced, conform- 
ing itself to the present posture of moneyed affairs. Be- 
sides, you would be furnishing the United States Bank 
with the means of increasing its pressure and annoyance 
upon the State institutions. 
pair the public confidence in your moneyed institutions, 


but-in the legislation of the country. If public confidence 
has. been impaired by a change of the public deposites 


from the United Statcs Bank to the State banks, will you 


inspire it by changing them back to the United States 
Bank this year, and in the course of next year, returning 
them to the State. institutions? It-would seem to me, if one 
change has impaired: public confidence to the extent re- 
presented, two more changes would entirely annihilate it. 
admit that every material change in the moneyed. con- 
cerns of a community is productive of inconvenience; and,- 
great. occasions, 
and be repeated as seldom as possible, Some of the gen- 


therefore, they should only be made on 


To do this, will not only im- 


think these changes are pleasant things, or they would 


not desire such frequent repetitions of them. Let us take 
the mode of thinking adopted by gentlemen who are for a 
restoration of the deposites, but against the renewal of the 
charter, and carry it out in practice. You get the depo- 
sites restored, but the 3d ef March, 1836, will soon arrive: 
what is then to be done? You say, you will not renew the 
charter. Now tell me what you have effected? You have 
kept the public money and the community travelling 
backwards and forwards between the banks fortwo years; 
and then you must begin again that proceeding, which 
you say has produced so much inconvenience and distress 
to the community. It appears to me, that the most ration- 
al mode of acting on this subject, is to settle the ques- 
tion of the re-charter first, then we could decide with pro- 
priety what disposition to make of the public money; and 
Į am constrained to believe that this is only a precursor 
to an effort to obtain a renewal of the charter; but for 
this, the bank would care but little for the possession of 
the public moneysat this late period of its legal existence. 
Iam opposed toa renewal of the charter, upon princi- 
ples, some of which I will state, not intending to enter at 
length into an argument in support of them. 

These stockholders have no claim upon the Govern- 
ment for a renewal of the charter—they will have had the 
full benefit of their contract; it has been profitable to 
them; they will have enjoyed the exclusive monopoly for 
twenty years. Ifthen, you were to grant a charter fora 
bank, T should not hesitate to say, that these corporators 
have as little claim, if not less, than any set of individu- 
als in the community. They have possessed the exclu- 
sive advantage of banking, under the authority of the 
United States, for a long time, and I can see no reason 
why others, having the means, should not have the op- 
portunity of participating. Further, the bank has abused 
its privileges. In the first place, this corporation, in its 
corporate capacity, and with its corporate means, has 
embarked in the party politics of the country, under the 
false pretext of self-defence. Let us examine this for a 
moment: self-defence implies previous attack or invasion; 
when reference is had to a corporate body, it means an 
invasion of its chartered rights. In this case, the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his message of 1829, said, 
that the expediency, as well as the constitutionality of 
the bank had been well questioned by a great portion of 
the Amcrican people; and, therefore, he presented the 
subject of re-chartering at an early period for considera- 
tion. Didhe ask or say that the duration of the charter 
should be shortened, or that any one of its chartered 
rights should be taken from it? No, sir, nothing of that 
kind was attempted on his part. Asan American Pre- 
sident should do, he presented a grave subject to the con- 
sideration of his countrymen. No sooner is this done, 
than the bank raises its banner and enters the field as a 
political partisan. Yes, in order to obtain new privile- 
ges, not to secure.any which the existing laws conferred 
on it, its mighty means are put at the disposal. of its 
chief; andheis to use them to operate on public opin- 
ion in such a way as to put down the man who was bold 
enough to think and say, that its charter ought not to be 
renewed. Task, is an institution to be continued in this 
country, which openly aspires to make Presidents, and. 
direct and control the destinies of the nation? 

My next objection is, its habitual disregard of its char- 
ter, in transacting a great portion of its business by its ex- 
charge committee, which should be done by its board of 
directors. ‘The charter provides that seven cirectors 
shall: constitute a- board. for the transaction of business, 
&e.; but by the practice of the bank, three directors, 
chosen by the president of the institution, not by- the 
board, transact the ordinary business of the -board, such 
as discounting notes, &c. The Senator [Mr Cray] says, 
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this is the practice ofall large corporate and political 
bodies—that we do our business through our committee; 
this is true as to the preparation of business; it is right; 
and so it should be in a bank. Our business is all pre- 
pared by committees—they collect the necessary informa- 
tion, and communicate it to the Senate; but these com- 


mittees can pass no bill, make no law:the committees of 


the bank not only discharge the duties of legislative com- 
mittees, but complete the business by acting finally on 
it, nor isits action confined to such transactions as neces- 
sarily require despatch, and which could not be conve- 


niently postponed to the regular sittings of the board of 


directors. 

Again, the Government directors have been improper- 
ly excluded from a participation in the direction of the 
bank. This is attempted to be justified upon the ground 
that they have mistaken their true character, and merit- 
ed this exclusion. It is insisted by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Wunsrer,] that although they de- 
rive their appointment from the President and Senate, 
yet when appointed, they have no other relation or du- 
ties to the Government or people than other directors, 
Į entertain an opinion wholly at variance with this, and 
think the correctness of my opinion can be sustained from 
a variety of considerations. The Government of the 
United States hold stock in a number of incorporated 
companies, and in all, except this, the votes of the Go- 
vernment are given with the other stockholders for the 
whole number of directors; then, when an election is 


made, all the directors stand upon the same footing. But 


in this case the Government has the exclusive appoint- 
ment of five directors, and the President of the United 
States (as is expressed in the charter) can alone remove 
them. 
the ordinary directors were expected from them, is 
proved by the fact, that should the Government sell its 
stock, and cease to have any pecuniary interest in the in- 
stitution, still, according to the charter, five directors 
would continue to be appointed by the Government in 
the same way they now are. This was not a point over- 
looked in the passage of the law. Mr. Gonpsnoroven 
offered in the Senate the following amendment: ¢* And 
be: it enacted, that if at any time the United States shall 
cease to hold stock in this bank, the five directors on the 
part of the United States, and the power herein given to 
the President by and with the consent of the Senate to 
appoint directors, shall immediately cease, and that for 
every million four hundred thousand dollars of said stock, 
which the United States may part with, there shall be an 
ubridgement of the power of one out of the five directors 
herein before provided for.” This amendment was ne- 
gatived. What reasons could have produced its rejec- 
tion, unless it were intended that the Government should 
at all times have its sentinelsin this institution to give in- 
formation whether any thing was transacting detrimental 
tothe public welfare? 

Again, this bank has put its whole capital at the discre- 
tion of its president. This manifests,such a settled de- 
termination to operate on the public mind, with a view to 
its re-charter,. that the American people may feel just 
alarm for the safety of their political institutions, while a 
corporation of such “powerful means, and such a disposi- 
tion to employ them, exists in the ‘country, For these 
reasons, and others which might be named, if time per- 
mitted, I shall vote against are-charter, whenever an. ap- 
plication shall be made, and shall, therefore, vote against 
a restoration. of the deposites. 

I will now saya few words upon the subject of the 
pecuniary embarrassments of the country. It is but faint- 
ly urged that they. are produced by the act of withdraw- 
ing the deposites from the Bank of the United States. It 
is clear to my mind, thst it cannot have the slightest. ten- 
dency. in that way, unless, indeed, the. United States 


In the next place, that other duties than those of 


Bank shall choose to use it as a pretext for producing 
such aneffort. What is the true effect of this change of 
deposites? Suppose the United States Bank is deprived 
of an average deposite of nine millions of dollars. This 
disables it to accommodate to the amount of business 
which could be done safely upon that sum. But this 
amount is placed in other banks in the same cities, and 
they are thereby enabled to transact business to the extent 
of this increased ability, above what they were capable 
of doing before: so that while this change may be said to 
create a disability in the United States Bank, an increased 
ability to the same extent is produced in the State banks: 
therefore, a diminution of bank facilities is not the effect 
of the removal of the deposites. The removal has not in 
any degree contributed to produce a pressure in the 
money market. The degree of that pressure, I have no 
adequate means of judging of; some causes are apparent, 
calculated to produce embarrassment in the commercial 
community. First, the duty bonds of the former year 
falling due at the same time when cash duties are demand- 
ed for fresh importations under the law of the last session, 
would occasion a great increased demand for money. 
Second, the curtailments of the Bank of the United States 
must add to it, for thereby their accommodations are not 
only diminished, but the necessity is imposed on the State 
banks to curtail their business, lest they should place 
themselves in the power and at the mercy of the Bank of 
the United States. Third, the hesitation manifested by the 
Bank of the United States, and its refusal at some of its 
branches to receive from the deposite State banks their 
respective notes, or notes payable at different branches, 
which may have been received in payment of the reve- 
nue, has, and will, if persisted in, greatly contribute to 
the pecuniary embarrassment of the country, by diminish- 
ing the power of the State banks to grant facilities. * But, 
most of all, is that panic which exists in the public mind, 
not produced by the removal of the deposites, but by 
that machinery which the bank has put in operation 
throughout the whole country, aided and sustained, as it 
is, by what is said and done in this capitol. Justice im- 
periously requires, that the idea suggested by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Preston] should re- 
ceive a satisfactory explanation. He thinks that the Pre- 
sident of the United States was unfavorable to the adjust- 
ment of the tariff which took place at the last session of 
Congress. Sir, I claim to know as much on that point as 
any one. Circumstances existed which gave me a full 
opportunity of ascertaining the President’s wishes on that 
subject. The Senators from Kentucky and South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Cray and Mr. Caroun] will both do me the 
justice to say, that so soon as the proposition was made, 
l avowed my determination to support it, and persevered 
until the object was accomplished. I moved the refer- 
ence to a select committee, and was placed on it asa 
member; and, although less efficient than others, none 
felt more anxiety or labored with more zeal. As that 
committee was constructed, I felt it my duty to confer 
with the Chief Magistrate and the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, particularly upon the important details of the bill: 
from the Secretary of the Treasury I received all the in- 
formation asked fer with great promptness; and I know 
that the President was solicitous that the billshould pass. 
Although he had issued the proclamation so much com- 
plained of, and had asked Congress to pass what is de- 
nominated the ‘* force bill,” still no man felt greater anx- 
iety that harmony and good feeling should be restored 
to the country. Knowing these things as 1 do, I cannot 
acquiesce in an impression being made upon the public 
mind at variance with the true state of the wishes of the 
President. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Pres- 
ton] gives the whole credit of that compromise to his 
colleague and the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crary, ] 
to the exclusion of the Presidentaltogether. As I claim 
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no merit, except what I am sure all will accord to me, 

that of baving done my duty as well as I could, I think I 

stand. in so disinterested a situation as to be able to 

-award the merit where it ought to be placed. Many of 
the friends of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crar] 
‘give all the credit to him—very well, let them think so; 
it was a praiseworthy act;and itis comfortable and pleas- 
ant to them to believe that their friend has effected so 
mach good for the country. Most of the friends of the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Carnoux] award all 
the praise to him, and the doings of his State; and they 
believe it to be just and right todo so. His colleague is 
willing that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] 
should participate, provided, however, the President 
shall have no share in the matter. But the friends of the 
President say, he effected all this good, and they think 
so, as sincerely as do the friends of either of the Senators. 
Now, sir, I will give you my own opinion. Itis, that it 
required all three of them to do it; and after they had 
mustered and drilled all their friends, and had exerted 
themselves to the utmost of their power, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wenster] and his friends were 
very near breaking up the whole concern; and, that too, 
not upon the ground that they were opposed to the ad- 
justment of the difficulties which then existed, but they 
were in favor of specific duties, as affording a more cer- 
tain and adequate protection to domestic manufactures, 
while the bill proposed ultimately an ad valorem duty on 
all imported articles. 

It is said that the President of the United States had no 
right to apply to the Government directors for the inform- 
ation he required of them. If they were appointed by 
law, as I have shown, to watch over and take care of the 
public interest, it was his duty to apply, and theirs to give 
the information. And as the accounts of certain individ- 
uals had been exposed to public view, by a committee of 
the other House, at the last session of Congress, I can see 
no error in these directors making as full a statement as 
they have done. The exclusion of Government directors 
is justified on the ground, that they are acting under the 
directions of the President of the United States, who has 
resolved on the destruction of the bank. According to this 
idea, the legal rights and privileges of a director are to 
depend upon the opinions which may he entertained by 
the Chief Magistrate, 1f he be favorable to the bank, the 
Government directors may have a full share in its manage- 
ment, and may know. all its transactions; but if he be op- 
posed to it, they are to have no agency whatever. I had 

` supposed that the rights of the directors were given by 
law and usage, and that no opinion or intention of the 
Chief Magistrate could impair them. It is charged, that 
the President of the United States has deprived the bank 
of trial by jury. Not at all; the charter, so far as the de- 
posites are concerned, gives no trial by jury, but has ap- 
pointed another form for the decision of that matter. 

Theartly concur with the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Presvox] in all his eulogies and panegyrics upon 
the trial by jury, and the writ of Aabeas corpus; but cer- 
tainly there is no case for their application at present un- 

` der. consideration. It is said, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has legislated and made contracts without the 
authority of law. He has not legislated, but in the fulfil- 
ment of his duty, and to carry the laws into effect, he has 

“made arrangements with the State banks for the safe 
keeping of ‘the public money, precisely in the same way 
that Hamilton, Gallatin, Crawford, and all other Secreta- 
ries, have done. : ; : 

One word in answer to. aremark made by the Senator 
from Georgia, [Mr. Forsyru.] He thinksthe political pow- 
er of this institution is not to be feared.. Sir, a knowledge 
of human nature T should think would teach us alla differ: 
entlesson. How can that man be independent ofits influence 
‘whose bread, and that of his family, dependupon its will? 


The Senator from Maine, who has immediately preced- 
ed me in this debate, [Mr. Spracun,] must excuse me for 
not attempting a reply to all he has said. Had I not al- 
ready consumed so much of the Senate’s time, it would 
afford me ‘pleasure to do so; a few remarks of his, how- 
ever, shall receive some attention. He said that Presi- 
dent-making was the great business pursued here. From 
the abundance of the heart, the. mouth will speak; that 
gentleman may feel the influence of the President-making 
spirit, and a double portion of it too, for he seems resolved 
to unmake as well as to make Presidents. For myself, I 
have enlisted under no aspirant’s banner. Ihave been 
sent here to assist in making laws and supporting the con- 
stitution of the country, and I am content to leave the 
making of the Presidents to the people, to whom it consti- 
tutionally belongs. My constituents expect that I willaid 
the present Chief Magistrate in all his measures, of which 
my judgment approves, and they shall not be disappointed; 
but they have not enjoined it on me, as any part of my 
duty, to interfere in the succession. That gentleman 
also said, that the Gencral Government never possessed 
more power than at present. Who is endeavoring to 
diminish it? I answer, the President and his friends. That 
great American system, which includes in it an unlimited 
power of taxation and internal improvements, for a distri- 
bution of the surplus revenue, is not his favorite plan. 
He seems to think that the President can do any thing 
and every thing he’ pleases; for instance, put down the 
Supreme Court, or destroy the Navy, and be sustained 
by the popular voice. Sir, if this be so, all our long- 
cherished opinions and hopes, that the people were capa- 
ble of self-government, are at an end. I consider this a 
severe reflection upon the intelligence of theAmerican peo- 
ple. It is true, the President possesses great popularity; 
he has acquired this by his long and faithful public ser- 
vices. Iam acquainted with the estimation in which he 
is held by those who know him best. They know him to 
bea soldier, a patriot, and an honest man; and they haye 
confidence in his talents; and those gentlemen who: are 
contending against him will find at the close of every con- 
flict, that their opinion of his mental powers has increased; 
but, should the case ever occur when he shall attempt 
any great usurpation of power, it would be found, that in 
his own State, in his own country, and in his own town, 
astern and firm resistance would be made; and I should 
be unwilling to believe, that in any part of enlightened 
New England, where education is universal, that similar 
opposition might not be expected. The gentleman says, 
that the President has used the veto power unreasonably 
and beyond all former example. He has used it no 
further than the constitution authorized, and public senti- 
ment has sanctioned its use, so far as we have the means 
of judging. 

Thad hoped that in this debate, subjects unconnected 
with the matter under consideration. would not have been 
introduced, and that the Post Office Department would 
have formed a distinct subject for examination, when all 
the information that could be obtained would be fuirly pla- 
ecd before the Senate. Standing in the relation I do to that 
department, after having witnessed the various assaults 
that have been made upon it, and now reiterated by the 
Senator from Maine, [should deem myself altogether in- 
excusable, were I not at this time to give to the Senate 
the views Į entertain upon that subject. The report of 
the Postmaster General to the President, communicated 
by him to Congress at the opening of the. present session, 
stated the fact, that on the Ist of July, 1833, the depart- 
ment was indebted one hundred and ninety-five thousand 
dollars more ‘than -the whole amount of all the balances 
dueto it from postmasters, and those who had been post- 
masters. up to that date: it, moreover, stated; that its cur. 
rent expenses were nearly eighty-six: thousand dollars a 
year more than its current revenues, allowing the increase. 
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of postages to-be in as greata ratio as they had been at | 


any former period.. ‘This would bring the department at 
the close of the year 1833, indebted beyond the amount 
of all the balances due to it, two hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand dollars. The Postmaster General has commu- 
nicated to the Senate the names of the banks to which he 
is indebted, and the amount due to each; from this it ap- 
pears that he has borrowed from banks the sum of three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and has overdrawn 
in banks in which the deposites of his department are 
made, to the amount of about fifty thousand dollars more, 
making his whole debt four hundred thousand dollars. 
Seeing, that at the close of the year 1833, the debts of the 
department would amount to two hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand dollars, it should not be a matter of surprise, that 
this debt should be due, and that the amount of loans and 
over-drafts should exceed the amount of two hundred and 
thirty-eight thousand dollars. It is rather a matter of 
surprise, that so small a loan as four hundred thousand 
dollars, which is but one hundred and sixty-two thousand 
dollars beyond the balance of debt, should be found suffi- 
cient to keep this great machinery in operation. The 
balances due to the Post Office Department are not like 
those due to an individual in winding up his business, which 
may be ascertained, collected, and the accounts closed; 
they are more like those of a merchant continually buying 
and selling; his accounts are always running—he is con- 
tinually collecting; yet new balances to be collected are 
continually arising. i 
The revenue of the department arises from postages 
collected by more than ten thousand postmasters scatter- 
ed over the whole Union, averaging from sixty to seventy 
dollars in three months from each; these balances must be 
collected, brought together in large sums, anq trans- 
ferred from one section of the country to another, before 
they can be paid to the persons entitled to therm. In 
some parts of the country not one-half of the amount is 
collected in postages that is required to be paid for trans- 
porting the mail through them, and collections must be 
made from other parts, and transferred to the proper 
places before they can be made available for the payment 
of these expenses, It will also happen, that among more 
than ten thousand collecting agents, some will always be 
found in default; money will often be withheld, and not 
unfrequently till recovered by legal process, Wf every 
cent of money arising from postages was always paid over 
to. the department the day it becomes due, and if it could 
also be transferred on that day in the exact proportion ne- 
cegsary to meet the demands of each contractor in the place 
where he expects to receive it, then it appears, from the 
reports of the department, the Postmaster General would 
have had occasion to borrow no more that the sum of two 
hundred and thirty-eight thousand dollars. But taking 
jnto consideration the situation and circumstances under 
which the revenue of the department arises, it must ap- 
car to every one, that, in the payment of seven hundred 
thousand dollars every threc months, there must have 
been more than ordinary care in having so managed the 
affairs of the department as to have anticipated its reve- 
nues tono greater amount than one hundred and sixty- 
two thousand. dollars... The objections urged by gentle- 
menonthe other side; are, that the Postmaster General has 
incurred expenses in transporting the mail beyond the re- 
venue: of his department, and has borrowed money to 
meet, those expenses without authority. The first of these 
objections, the Postmaster General has explained in his 
annual report, which shows, that the method of keeping 
the accounts ofthe transportation of the mail was illusory. 
He was anxious to afford to the country all the mail facili- 
ties in his power,and the country has enjoyed the benefit 
of every cent that has been expended. He has procured 
the service of the transportation lower than what was for- 
merly paid. Had he not been misled, -as stated in bis re- 


port, both in-the amount of his means, and in the current 
expenses of the department, he would not have trans- 
cended its revenues. He, however, found his depart- 
ment in debt before he was aware of the fact, and as soon 
as the deficiency was discovered, he adopted a system ofre- 
trenchment, which, in a reasonable time, will remedy the 
evil. I have already partly answered the second objec- 
tion which has been made; the debt was incurred before 
the Postmaster General was aware of it, and he has taken 
effectual measures for its liquidation. If then there is an 
apology for the department being in debt, it certainly is 
more equitable to owe the money to banks, than to with- 
hold it from individuals who have earned it, and who, 
without receiving it, would not have had the means of 
transporting the mail agreeably to their respective con— 
tracts. In fact, if the money had not been borrowed, and 
paid to the contractors, there would have been great dan- 
ger that the transportation of the mail would have ceased 
in many instances. ‘The loan from the banks was made 
upon the credit of the department alone, and not of the 
Treasury; only two of the banks are among those select- 
ed by the Treasury for its deposites, and with one of 
them, and that the one to which more than half of the 
whole debt is due, the loan was partially negotiated be- 
fore the removal of the deposites was known to have 
been contemplated, and the whole transactions have been 
entirely unconnected with any treasury arrangements. 
The first loan appears to have been obtained before the 
discovery of any want of means to meet the whole cur- 
rent expenses of the department, and seems only to have 
been intended to anticipate a small part of the funds, then 
apparently due to the department. It isnot a debt of 
the Treasury, nor of a character to require any appro- 
priation from it. 

In the whole management of this department, the 
Postmaster General seems to have had but one object in 
view—the accommodation of the public. In this he has 
succeeded in an eminent degree; and although there has 
been an error committed in conducting the fiscal concerns 
of the department, which has led to too extensive public 
accommodations, the head of this department should stand 
exempted from censure. Whatever of error there is, has 
arisen from a desire, on his part, to render his department 
serviceable and beneficial to the people, and to the great 
additional expense thrown upon the department by the 
large increase of post routes, exceeding twenty thousand 
miles, imposed by the last Congress. ‘This exposition 1 
have deemed it my duty to make, in order that the pub- 
lic may have as correct a view of this subject as Lam 
capable of giving, from an examinaiton of all the docu- 
ments which have been furnished to the Senate from that 
department, and thereby prevent injustice from being 
done to a faithful public officer. 

The Senator from Maine, (Mr. Srracve,] after the 
lapse of years, has again brought forward the case of 
Gwinn’s appointment to the office of Register of a Land 
Office in the State of Mississippi, as a matter of accusation 
against this administration. l did not expect, after the 
Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. POINDEXTER, | whose feel- 
ings at one period were much excited on that subject, 
had ceased his complaints, to hear it brought forward by 
the honorable gentleman from Maine. The facts of that 
case were these: Mr. Gwinn was commissioned in the re- 
cess of Congress; when Congress met, he was nominated 
to the Senate, and rejected; and in compliance with the 
written request of onc of the Senators from Mississippi, 
(Mr. Exuis,} he was again nominated to the Senate, and up- 
on that nomination the Senate made no decision; it was laid 
upon the table on the last night of the session, and not 
rejected, and the President, as he had a right to do, again 
issued to him a temporary commission, ; 

The Senator from Maine, in order to illustrate the. pre- 
sent condition of things in the United States, has told us 
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that the people are prone to idolatry, and has referred us 
to a remarkable instance of it in the Jewish history... Had 
he been more minute, we should not only have been re- 
minded of the history, but enabled to make the applica- 
tion to our own times. The history tells us that when 
Moses had remained in the mount longer than was expect- 
ed, the people became clamorous, and demanded of Aaron 
to make gods to worship, and go before them: he requir- 
ed them to bring their gold, their bracelets, and their 
earrings, and those of their wives and daughters; they did 
so, and poured them down before him, and made a great 
pile or bank of them. Of these Aaron made a molten 
calf, and they worshipped it, and they sat down to eat 
and to drink, and they rose up to play, as many a thought- 
less man now does, who has the money in his pocket for 
a note recently discounted in bank; but when Moses came 
down from the mount, he was exceedingly offended, 
and he put his veto upon the whole proceeding—he burn- 
ed the calf and ground it into dust, and scattered it upon 
the waters. Now, sir, who are worshipping the golden 
image which they themselves have made? The Levites 
will not be condemned: they followed, and now follow 
the counsels of Moses. 

It is asserted, that there is an army of office-holders, 
well drilled and officered, now engaged in carrying on 
a Presidential campaign, to bring in a successor to the 
present Chief Magistrate. I want evidence of the fact; 
when that is furnished, Y will unite with the Senator from 
Maine in denouncing it. I concur entirely with Mr. Jeffer- 
son, in his sentiments as to what should be the conduct of 
federal officers in relation to the politics of the country. 
That enlightened statesman was of opinion, that it was 
‘highly culpable in federal officers to interfere in the 
business of electioneering.” When writing upon this 
subject, he says: ** Freedom of election being essential to 
the mutual independence of Governments, and with the 
different branches of the same government, so vitally 
cherished by most of our constitutions, itis deemed im- 
proper for officers depending on the Executive of the 
Union, to attempt to control or influence the free exercise 
of the elective right.” He further says to the officers 
under him, that “he expects they will not attempt to 
influence the votes of others, nor take any part in the 
business of electionecring, that being deemed inconsistent 
with the constitution and their duties to it.” 

In support of the opinion I cntertain, X will refer to 
another high authority. The present Chief Magistrate, 
in his inaugural address, when speaking of executive 
duties which demanded particular attention, refers directly 
to the ‘f correction of those abuses that have brought 
the patronage of the Federal Government into conflict 
with the freedom of elections,” Strengthened as I am by 
these expressions of opinion, 1 feel the Jess hesitation in 
saying, that every officer of the Federal Government is 
entitled to a free and uninterrupted right of suffrage, and 
should not be disturbed in the exercise of it; but, when 
they become partisans in elections, and attempt to control 
the elective franchise in others, they should be dismissed 
from public employment; and I should be gratified to see 
this principle acted out to its fullest extent, whether the 
officers’ thus engaged act with or against the party to 
which L belong. When I see an office-holder interfering 
in elections, the first idea that strikes me, is, that he is 
thinking of hig office and his bread; and, therefore, an unfit 
adviser of those whose only object is the public good. 

In conclusion, I will remark, that gentlemen may se- 
parate, divide, and disguise these questions as they may: 
the effort now making for the restoration of the deposites, 
is, as I have already said, buta precursor to an application 

by the bank fora re-charter. I verily believe the bank 
must go down, or we will have in our country a great 
moneyed power that will rule the government; not the 
executive only, but every department. The. true ques- 
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tion now tobe decided, is, whether the people of the 
United States are to be governed by the constituted 
authorities influenced by the public will, or by an unfeel- 
ing corporation placed entirely beyond their control. 
Nor can I fear the threatened disasters of which gentle- 
men speak; I cannot believe that the wealth, prosperity, 
and glory of this great nation depend upon its money- 
changers; they may produce inconvenience and distress 
for a season; but these evils must pass by, and we should 
submit to them patiently for a time, if there be no other 
way to redeem ourselves from insidious corruption and 
splendid slavery. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 31. 


PUBLIC DISTRESS. 


After the transaction of some preliminary business, 

Mr. POINDEXTER rose and observed, that, from the 
remarks of the gentleman from New York,[Mr. W RIGET, ] 
which accompanied the presentation by that gentleman 
of the resolutions passed by the legislature of that State, 
it was evident that there was to be no change in the ac- 
tion of Congress, at the present session, in relation to the 
distressed condition of the country, and the deranged 
state of its currency. The honorable gentleman. bad 
told the Senate, as by authority, that no bank of the 
United States is to be incorporated, with any modifications 
whatever; that the deposites of the public money are to 
remain in banks under the exclusive control of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, and owing no responsibility to 
Congress whatever; that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in his disposition of the public funds, is to be controlled 
only by the Executive will; that the present state of 
things is to continue until public opinion shall apply the 
remedy to the existing evils of the country; and that the 
State banks alone are to be relied on to procure the cir- 
culation of a sound currency. 

These views, coming from the source they did, were to 
be considered as the views of the Executive, and were. to 
be enforced by the tremendous veto power of the Execu- 
tive, which was given by those who framed the constitu- 
tion for other purposes. Mr. P. did not, at this time, 
intend to embark in an argument on the question which 
grew out of the resolutions presented by the gentleman 
from New York, and his remarks accompanying them, 
which drew forth the remarks of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts; when that question again came up, he 
should take occasion to present his views fully on the 
subject; but, what he meant to say was, that we are de- 
bating here in vain; that power for the last four years 
had been stealing from the many to the few; and that 
Congress was reduced toa mere legislative machine, for 
the preparation of business, to be consummated or not, 
by the power that assumes the right to rule the destinies 
of the country. 

The cries of the country, Mr. P. continued, are not to 
be heard—its distresses are nòt to be looked at; and. we 
are to be turned back to the revolutionary war, and called 
upon to suffer for Christ’s sake, all that is to be inflicted 
uponus. We are to be turned back to the revolutionary 
war,and told that the contest now,as it was then,is for mo- 
ney. Did gentlemen forget the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence? Wasthereany thing about a contest for money 
in that instrument? Was there any thing about a contest 
for money in the declarations of the people of Boston, 
when they commenced the revolution? No, sir, the ar- 
guments used then, were against the dangerous exercise. 
of arbitrary power; and it is against that dangerous ex- 
ercise of power that I shall ever continue to raise my.arm. 

Mr. President, (Mr. P. continued, ) I have been drawn 
into these remarks in consequence of the importance of 
the subject involved, and they were intended, to:preface 
the intreducticn © the resolutions which: Yhold in my 
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hand. My opinion is, that the whole subject should be 
sent to the Committee on Finance, with power given to 
them to send for persons and papers, that we may bring 
all the facts connected with it fully and fairly before the 
people; for if any thing can bring the people of this 
country back from Jacksonism tocommon sense, itis by 
giving them, facts; which, when brought before them, he 
ventured to assert, would incontestably prove, that the 
distresses now pervading the country are the conse- 
quences of political schemes to bring all power into the 
hands of ‘*the party.” 

Mr. P. then submitted the following resolutions, which 
were read, and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, Vhat the resolutions of the legislature of 
New York, presented to the Senate, be referred to the 
Committee on Finance, to which has been referred sun- 
dry other petitions, memorials, and resolutions on the 
subject of the removal of the public deposites from the 
Bank of the United States, and placing them in certain 
State banks, by the orders of the President of the United 
States. 

Resolved, That said committee be instructed to inquire 
into the present condition of the currency of the United 
States, and the effects of said removal of the deposites on 
the same. 

Resolved, That said committee be instructed to inquire 
into the facts and circumstances, which are alleged to 
have rendered said removal of the deposites necessary 
and proper, at the time the order was given for that pur- 
pose; and, also, into the legal and constitutional power of 
the President of the United States, to direct and control 
the Secretary of the Treasury in the performance of 
‘special duties, confided to the discretion of that officer by 
law; as connected with the power of appointment, and 
removal of the heads of the several departments of the 
Government. 

Resolved, That the said committee be further instructed 
to inquire into the present distress and embarrass- 
ments of the mercantile community, and the pressure 
experienced throughout the country, by the sudden de- 
pression in the prices of agricultural products, and every 
branch of industry, and also into the causes which have 
produced these results, and the means, if any, by which 
they may be averted. 

Resolved, That the said committee be authorized, in 
the inquiries aforesaid, to send for such persons and 
papers as they may deem necessary to the investigation 
of the matters: referred to them by the preceding re- 
solutions. 


grave significant import of the remarks made yesterday 
by the gentleman from New York, and as I perceive they 
are generally understood, and as they are evidently under- 
stood by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Pornpxx- 
TER] who has alluded to them on presenting his resolu- 
tions this morning. I wish, sir, to take this, the earliest 
opportunity, of stating my opinions upon this subject; and 
that opinion is, that the remedy proposed by the adminis- 
tration for the evils under which the country is at this 
time suffering, cannot bring relief, will not give satisfac- 
tion, and cannot be acquiesced in. I think the country, 
on the other hand, will show much dissatisfaction; and 
that from no motive of hostility to the Government, from 
no disposition to make the currency of the country turn 
upon political events or to make political events turn 
upon the question of the currency; but simply because, 
in my judgment, the system is radically defective—totally 
insufficient—carrying with it little confidence of the pub- 
lic, and none at all more than it acquires merely by the 
influence of the name which recommends it. 

I do not intend now, Mr. President, to go intoa regu- 
lar and formal argument to prove the constitutional power 
of Congress to establish a national bank. That question 
has been argued a hundred times, aud always settled the 
same way. The whole history of the country, for almost 
forty years, proves that such a power has been believed 
to exist. All previous Congresses, or nearly all, have 
admitted or sanctioned it; the judicial tribunals, Federal 
and State, have sanctioned it. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has declared the constitutionality of the 
present bank, after the most solemn argument, without a 
dissenting voice on the bench. 

Every successive President has, tacitly or expressly, 
admitted the power. The present President has done 
this; he has informed Congress that he could furnish the 
plan ofa bank which should conform to the Constitution. 
In objecting to the re-charter of the present Bank, he ob- 
jected for particular reasons; and he has said that a bank 
of the United States would be useful and conyenient for 
the people. 

All this authority, Lthink, ought to settle the question. 
Both the members from New York, however, are still 
unsatisfied; they both deny the power of Congress to es- 
tablish a bank. Now, sir, I shall not argue the question 
at this time; but I will repeat what 1 said yesterday. It 
does appear to me, that the late measures of the admin- 
istration prove, incontestably, and by a very short course 
of reasoning, the constitutionality of a bank. What I 
said yesterday, and what I say to-day, is, that since the 
Secretary, and all who agree with the Secretary, admit 
the necessity of the agency of some bank to carry on the 
affairs of Government, 1 was at a loss to see where they 
could find power to use a State bank, and yet fird no 
power to create a bank of the United States. The gen- 
tleman’s perception may be sharp enough to see a dis- 
tinction between these two cases, but it is too minute for 
my grasp. It is not said, in terms, in the constitution, 
that Congress may create a bank; nor is it said, in terms, 
that Congress may use a bank created by a State. How 
then, docs it get authority todo cither? No otherwise, 
certainly, than that it possesscs power to pass all laws 
necessary and proper for carrying its enumerated pow- 
ers into effect. If a law were now before us for confirm- 
ing the arrangement of the Secretary, and adopting twen- 
ty State banks into the service of the United States, as 
fiscal agents of the Government, where would the hon- 
orable gentleman find authority for passing such a law? 
No where but in that clause of the constitution to which I 
have referred; that is to say, the clause which author- 
izes Congress to pass all laws necessary and proper for 
carrying its granted powers into effect. If such a law 
were before us, and the honorable member proposed to 
yote for it, he would be obliged to prove that the agen- 


NEW YORK RESOLUTIONS. 


Mi: WEBSTER then moved to take up the proceed- 
‘ings and resolutions of the legislature of the State of 
New York, in relation to the Bank of the United States, 
ang the removal of the public deposites, submitted yes- 
terday, by Mr. Waiaur; which motion having been 
carried, 

Mr. WEBSTER said: It is not to be denied, sir, that 
the financial affairs of the country have come, at last, to 
such a state, that every man can see plainly the question 
which is presented for the decision of Congress. We 
have, unquestionably, before us, now, the views of the 
Bxecutive, as to the nature and extent of the evils alleged 
to éxist; and its notions, also, as tothe proper remedy for 
such evils. That remedy is short. It is, simply, the sys- 
tem of administration already adopted by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and which is nothing but this—that 
whenever he shall think proper to remove the public mo- 
neys from the Bank of the United States, and place them 
wherever else he pleases, this act shall stand as the set- 
tled policy and system of the country; and this system 
‘shall rest upon the authority of the Executive alone. 

“This is now to be our future policy, as I understand the 
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necessary and proper for car- 

rying on the Government. If he could not make this 

“out, the law would be unconstitutional. We see the Se- 
-eretary admits the necessity of this bank agency; the 

“gentleman himself admits it, nay, contends forit. A bank 

agency is his main reliance. All the hopes expressed by 

himself or his colleague, of being able to get on with the 
present state of things, rest on the expected efficiency of 
a bank agency. 

‘A bank; then, or some bank, being admitted to be 
both necessary and proper for carrying on the Govern- 
ment, and the Secretary proposing, on that very ground, 
and no other, to employ the State banks, how does he 
make out a distinction between passing a law for using a 
necessary agent, already created, and a law for creating 
a similar agent, to be used, when created, for the same 
purpose? If there be any distinction, as it seems to me, 
it is rather in favor of creating a bank by the authority 
of Congress, with such powers, and no others, as the 
service expected from it requires, answerable to Con- 
gress, and always under the control of Congress, than of 
employing as our agents banks created by other Govern- 
ments, for other purposes, and over which this Govern- 
ment has no control. 

But, sir, whichever power is exercised, both spring 

_ from the same source; and the power to establish a bank, 
on the ground that its agency is necessary and proper for 
the ends and uses of Government, is at least as plainly 
constitutional as the power to adopt banks for the same 
uses and objects, which are already made by other Go- 
vernments. Indeed, the legal act is, in beth cases, the 
same. When Congress makes a bank, it creates an 
agency; when it adoptsa State bank, it creates an agen- 
cy. If there be power for one, therefore, there is pow- 
er for the other. No power to create a corporation is 
expressly given to Congress; nor is Congress any where 
forbidden to create a corporation. The creation of a 
corporation is an act of law, and, when it passes, the 
only question is, whether it be a necessary and proper 
law for carrying on the Government advantageously. 
the case will be precisely the same when we shall be 
asked to pass alaw for confirming the Secretary’s ar- 
rangement with State banks. 
Congress may fairly regard it as a necessary measure. 


cy of a bank is a thing both 


< ‘The honorable member, sir, quoted me as having said | interests. 

that I regarded the bank as one of the greatest bonds of; all. 
: perhaps, 
that the constitutional power vested | ticular favor, 
was! 
one of its very highest powers, and that the exercise of | 
thishigh power was one of the strongest bonds of the ! tion afford security against excessive issues by local banks 
Sir, the gen-! 
He did not tell us! 
to execute the | about by the natural 


the union of the States. That is not exactly what I said. 
What I did say was, 
in Congress over the legal currency of the country, 


union of the States. 
tleman did not go to the constitution. 
how he understands it, or how he proposes 
great trast which it devolves on Congress, 
circulating medium. [can only say,sir, howIunderstand it. 

The constitution declares that Congress shall have pow- 
er ‘*to coin money, regulate the value 
foreign coin.” And it also declares that ‘no State shall 
coin money, emit bills of credit, or make any thing but 
gold and silver cuina tender in payment of debts.” Con- 
gress, then; and Congress only, can coin money, and re- 
gulate the value thereof. Now, sir, I take it to be a truth, 
which has grown into an admitted mazim with all the 
best writers, and the best informed public men, that those 


And this I say still. 


whose duty it is to protect the community against the | 
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It is not to be doubted, sir, that the constitution in“ 
tended. that Congress should exercise a regulating pow- 
er—a power both necessary and salutary, over.that which 
should constitute the actual money of the country, wheth- 
er that money were coin, or the representative of coin. 
So it has always been considered; so Mr. Madison con- 
sidered it, as may be seen in his message, December, 
1816. He there says: 

‘Upon this general view of the subject, it is obvious 
that there is only wanting to the fiscal prosperity of the 
Government the restoration ofa uniform medium of ex- 
change. The resources and the faith of the nation, dis- 
played in the system which Congress has established, in- 
sure respect and confidence both at home and abroad. 
The local accumulations of the revenue have already en- 
abled the treasury to meet the public engagements in the 
local currency of most of the States; and it is expected 
that the same cause will produce the same effect through- 
out the Union. But for the interests of the community 
at large, as well as for the purposes of the Treasury, it 
is essential that the nation should possess a currency of 
equal value, credit, and use, wherever it may circulate. 
The constitution has intrusted Congress exclusively with 
the power ofcreating and regulating a. currency of that 
description; and the measures which were taken during’ 
the last session, in execution of the power, give every 
promise of success. The Bank of the United States has 
been organized under auspices the most favorable, and 
cannot fail to bean importantauxiliary to those measures.”? 

The State banks put forth paper as representing coin. 
As such representative, it obtains circulation; it becomes 
the money of the country; but its amount depends on the 
will of four hundred different State banks, each acting 
on its own discretion; and in the absenee of every thing 
preventive or corrective, on the part of the United States, 
what security isthere against excessive issues, and, conse- 
quently, against depreciation? The public feels that there 
is no security against these evils; it has learned this from 
experience; and this very feeling, this distrust ofthe paper 


‘And | of State banks, is the very evil which they themselyes 


have to encounter; and it jis a very serious evil... They 
know that confidence in them is far greater when there 


Each is constitutional, if | exists a power elsewhere to prevent excess and deprecia- 


Such a power, therefore, is friendly to their best 
It gives confidence and credit to them, one and 
Hence, a vast majority of the State banks, nearly all, 
except those who expect to be objects of par- 
desire the continuance of a national bank, 
as an institution highly useful to themselves. 

The mode in which the operations of a national institu- 


tion. 


coercive, or injurious. On the contrary, 
and friendly. The result is brought 
and easy operation of things. The 
money ofthe Bank of the United States, having a more - 
wide-spread credit and character, is constantly wanted for 
purposes of remittance. It is purchased, therefore, for 
this purpose, and paid for in the. bills of local banks; and 
it may be purchased, of course, at par, or near. it, if these 
local bills are offered in the neighborhood of their own 
banks, and these banks are in good credit. These local 
bills then return to the bank that issued them. The re- 


is not violent, 
it is gentle, salutary, 


{sultis that while the local bills will or may, supply, in 
; great part, 
‘want of more extended credit, of being remitted to great 


the local circulation, (not being capable, for 


distances,) their amount is thus limited. to the purposes 


evils ofa debased coin, are bound also to protect it against | of local circulation; and any considerable excess, beyond 


the still greater evils of excessive issues of paper. 

If the public require protection, says Mr. Ricardo, 
against bad money, which might be imposed on them by 
an undue mixture of alloy, how much more necessary is 
stich protection, when paper money forms almost the 
whole of the circulating medium of the country? 


lof the known benefits of the bank. 


| But, sir, 


finds in due season a salutary corrective. ‘This is one 
Every man of busi- 
ness understands it, andthe whole country has realized 
the security which this course of things has produced. 

as to the question of the deposites, the hon- 
the curtain raised; 


this, 


orable gentleman thinks he sees, at last, 
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he sees the object of the whole debate. He insists that 
the question of the restoration of the deposites, and the 
question of rechartering the bank, are the same question. 
it strikes me, sir, as being strange, that the gentleman 
did not draw an exactly opposite inference from his own 
premises. He says he sees the Northern friends of the 
bank, andthe Southern opposers of the bank, agreeing 
for the restoration of the deposites. This is true; and 
does not this prove that the question is a separate one? 
On the one question, the Nerth and the South are togeth- 
er; on the other, they separate: either their apprehensions 
are obtuse, or else this very statement shows the questions 
to be distinct. 

Sir, since ‘the gentleman has referred to the North and 
the South, I will venture to ask him if he sees nothing 
important.in the aspect which the South presents? On 
this question of the deposites, does he not behold almost 
an entire unanimity in the South? How many, from the 
Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico, defend the removal? For 
myself, I declare that I have not heard a member of Con- 
gress from beyond the Potomac say, either in or out of his 
seat, that he approved the measure. Can the gentleman 
see nothing in this but proof that the deposite question 
and the question of recharter are the same? Sir, gentle- 
men must judge for themselves; but it appears plain enough 
to me, that the President has lost more friends at the South 
by this interference with the public deposites than by any 

or all other measures. 

_ I must be allowed now, sir, to advert to a remark, in 
the speech of the honorable member from New York on 
the left‘of the Chair, [Mr. Warcow ] as I find it in a morn- 
‘ing paper. It isthis: 

«Be assured, sir, whatever nice distinctions may be drawn 
here as to the show of influence which expressions of the 

opular will upon such a subject are entitled to from us, 
it is possible for that will to assume a constitutional shape, 
which the Senate cannot misunderstand, and, understand- 
ing, will not unwisely resist.” 

(Mr. Wruauire said, it should have been share of influ- 
ence, 

Mr. WEBSTER continued. That does not alter the 
sense. Mr. President, I wish to keep the avenues of 
public opinion, from the whole country to the Capitol, all 
open, broad, and wide, I desire always to know the state 
of that opinion on great and important subjects. From 
me, that opinion always has received, and always will re- 
ceive, the most respectful attention and consideration, 
And whether it be expressed by State legislatures, or by 
- public meetings, or be collected from individual expres- 
‘sions, in whatever form it comes, itis always welcome. 
But, sir, the legislation for the United States must be con- 
ducted here. The law of Congress must be the will of 
Congress, and the proceedings of Congress its own pro- 
ceedings. I hope nothing intimidating was intended by 
this expression. [Mr. Wnrienr intimated it was not.] 

Then, sir, I forbear further remark. 

Sir, there is one other subject on which I wish to raise 
my voice. There is atopic which 1 perceive is to become 
the general war-cry of party, on which I take the liberty 
to. warn the country against delusion. Sir, the cry is to 
be raised, that this isa question between the poor and the 
rich. .; Lknow, sir, it has been proclaimed, that one thing 
was—certain that there was always a hatred from the poor 
tothe rich; and that this hatred would support the late 
measures, and the putting down of the bank. | Sir, I will 
not besilent at the threatening of such a detestable fraud 
on public opinion, If but one man, or ten men, in the na- 
tion willhear my voice, I will still warn them against this| He is advised to do that which will destroy half its value. 
attempted imposition.. Ilas he hands to labor? Let him rather fold them and sit 

Mr. President, this an eventful moment. On the great! still, than be pushed on, by fraud and artifice, to support 
questions which occupy us, we all look for some decisive! measures which will render his labor useless and hopeless. 
movement of public opinions- As I wish that movement! Sir, the very man, of all others, who has the deepest 
tobe free, intelligent, and- unbiassed, the true manifesta-|interest in a sound currency, and who suffers most by 


tion of the public will, I desire to prepare the country for 
another assault; which I perceive is about to be made on 
popular prejudice, another attempt to obscure all distinct 
views of the. public good, to overwhelm all patriotism, 
and all. enlightened self-interests, by loud cries against 
false danger, and by exciting the passions of one class 
against the other. Zam not mistaken in the omen; I see 
the magazine whencethe weapons of this warfare are to 
be drawn. Ialready hear the din of the hammering of 
arms, preparatory to the combat. They may be such 
arms, perhaps, as reason, and justice, and honest patriot- 
ism cannot resist. Every effort at resistance, it is possi- 
ble, may be feeble and powerless; but for one J sball 
make an effort—an effort to be begun now, and to be car- 
ried on and continued, with untiring zeal, till the end of 
the contest comes. 

Sir, I see in those vehicles which carry to the people 
sentiments from high places, plain declarations that the 
present controversy is but a strife between one part of the 
community and another. I hear it boasted as the unfail- 
ing security, the solid ground, never to be shaken, on 
which recent measures rest, that the poor naturally hate 
the rich. [icnow, that, under the shade of the roofs of the 
Capitol, within the last twenty-four hours, among men 
sent here to devise means for the public safety and the 
public good, it has been vaunted forth, as a matter of 
boast and triumph, that one cause existed, powerful 
enough to support every thing, and to defend every 
thing, and that was—the natural hatred of the poor to 
the rich. . 

Sir, I pronounce the author of such sentiments to be 
guilty of attempting a detestable fraud on the community; 
a double fraud; a fraud which is to cheat men out of their 
property, and out of the earnings of their labor, by first 
cheating them out of their understandings. A 

«The natural hatred of the poor to the rich!” Sir, it 
shall not be till the last moment of my existence; it shall 
be only when I am drawn to the verge of oblivion; when 
I shall cease to have respect or affection for any thing on 
earth; that I will believe the people of the United States 
capable of being effectually deluded, cajoled, and driven 
about in herds, by such abominable frauds as this. If 
they shall sink to that point; if they so far cease to be 
men, thinking men, intelligent men, as to yield to such 
pretences and such clamor, they will be slaves already— 
slaves to their own passions—slayes to the fraud and 
knavery of pretended friends. They will deserve to be 
blotted out of all the records of freedom; they ought not 
to dishonor the cause of self-government, by attempting 
any longer to exercise it; they ought to keep their un- 
worthy hands entirely off from the cause of republican 
liberty, if they are capable of being the victims of artifi- 
ces so shallow—of tricks so stale, so threadbare, so often 
practised, so much worn out, on serfs and slaves. 

The natural hatred of the poor against the rich!” 
“The danger of a moneyed aristocracy!” ‘CA power as 
great and dangerous as that resisted by the Revolution!” 
t A call to a new Declaration of Independence!” 

Sir, 1 admonish the people against the objects of out- 
cries like these. I admonish every industrious laborer in 
the country to be on his guard against such delusion. I 
tell him the attempt is to play off his passions against his 
interests, and to prevail on him, in the name of liberty, 
to destroy all the fruits of liberty; in the name of patriot- 
ism, to injure and afflict his country; and, in the name of 
his own independence, to destroy that very independence, 
and make hima beggar and a slave. Has he a dollar? 
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mischievous. legislation in money matters, is the man who | useful institution, because it isa bank, and deals in money; 
earns his daily bread by his daily toil. A depreciated! and whoever artfully urges these appeals whenever he 
currency, changes of prices, paper money, falling be-| thinks there is more of honest feeling than of enlightened 
tween morning and noon, and falling still lower between | judgment, means nothing but deception. And whoever 
noon and night—these things constitute the very harvest-jhas the wickedness to conceive, and the hardihood ‘to 
time of speculators, and of the whole race of those who|avow, a purpose to break down what has been found, in 
are at once idle and crafty; and of that other race, too, the! forty years’ experience, essential to the protection of all 
Catilines of all times, marked, so as to be known forever | interests, by arraying one class against. another, and by 
by one stroke of the historian’s pen, men greedy of other! acting on such a principle as that the»poor always hate 
men’s property, and prodigal of their own. Capitalists, |the rich, shows himself the reckless enemy of all. An 
too, may outlive such times. They may either prey on|enemy to his whole country, to all classes, and to every 
the earnings of labor, by their cent per cent., or they|man in it, he deserves to be marked especially as: the 
may hoard. But the laboring man—what can he hoard? | poor man’s curse! i 
Preying on nobody, he becomes the prey of all. His| Mr. President, I feel that it becomes me to bring to the 
property is in his hands. His reliance, his fund, his} present crisis all of intellect, all of diligence, all of devo- 
productive freehold, his all, is his labor. Whether he|tion to the public good, that I possess. Yact, sir, in 
work on his own small capital, or on another’s, his living) opposition to nobody. Idesire rather to follow the ad- 
is still earned by his industry; and when the money of thc| ministration, in a proper remedy for the present distress, 
country becomes depreciated and debased, whether it be; than to lead. Ihave felt so from the beginning, and I 
adulterated coin or paper without credit, that industry is| have felt so until the declaration of yesterday made it 
robbed of its reward. He then labors for a-countryjcertain that there is no further measure to be proposed. 
whose laws cheat him out of his bread. I would say to! The expectation is, that the country will get on under 
every owner of every quarter section of land in the West the present state of things. Being myself entirely of a 
~I would say to every man in the East, who follows his| different opinion, and looking for no effectual relief until 
own plough, and to every mechanic, artisan, and laborer,|some other measure is adopted, I shall, nevertheless, be 
in every city in the country; I would say to every man, | most happy to be disappointed. But if I shall not be 
every where, who wishes, by honest means, to gain an| mistaken, if the pressure shall continue, and if the indica- 
honest living, ‘Beware of Wolves in sheep’s clothing. }tions of general public sentiment shall point in that 
Whoever attempts, under whatever popular cry, to shake | direction, T shall feel it my duty, let the consequences be 
the stability of the public currency, bring on distress in| what they may, to propose a law for altering and continu- 
money matters, and drive the country into paper money, ing the charter of the Bank of the United States. 
stabs your interest and your happiness to the heart.” Mr. WRIGHT then rose and said that it was not his in- 
The herd of hungry wolves, who live on other men’s] tention to do an act of injustice to the gentleman who 
earnings, will rejoice in such a state of things. A system | was entitled to the floor; but merely to say that a few of 
which absorbs into their pockets the fruits of other men’s! the remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
industry, is the very system for them. A Government quired areply from him. He then stated that he had not 
that produces or countenances uncertainty, fluctuations, | intended to make any observations in reference to the 
violent risings and fallings in prices, and, finally, paper| charter of the United States Bank, nor should he conti- 
money, isa Government exactly after their own heart. | nue the argument on that subject. He would say one 
Hence, these men are always for change. They will] word more. His colleague was not now in his place, be- 
never let well enough alone. A condition of public affairs, ing so unwell as to be obliged to keep his room: ` On an- 
in which property is safe, industry certain of its reward, | ther occasion, he should desire to make some reply to the 
and every man secure in his own hard-earned gains, is no| remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts, so far as 
paradise for them. Give them just the reverse of this| they were personal to himself. Sie would now move to 
state of things: bring on change, and change after change; lay the subject on the table. 
let it not be known to-day what will be the value of] “fhe motion was agreed to; and the resolution was 
property to-morrow; let no man be able to say whether llaid on the table. 


the money in his pockets at night will be money or worth- REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 


less rags in the morning; and depress labor till double ; F 
work shall carn but half a living--give them this state of The CHAIR then announced the Special Order, being 
things, and. you give them the consummation of their] the report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury concerning 
earthly bliss. the removal of the deposites. ; 

Sir, the great interest of this great country, the produ-| Mr. GRUNDY then resumed and concluded his re- 
cing ‘cause of all its prosperity, is labor! labor! labor! | marks, as given heretofore entire. 
We are a laboring community. A vast majority of usah} And the Senate adjourned to Monday. 


live by industry and actual occupation, in some of their 5 P 
Mownaxy, FERRUARY 3. 


forms. 

The constitution was made to protect this industry, to) Mr. SHEPLEY presented the resolutions passed ata 
give it both encouragement and security; but, above all, | meeting of citizens of Portland, praying for a restoration 
security. ‘To that very end, with that precise object in| of the deposites to the United States Bunk. He stated 
view, power was given to Congress over the currency, | that the memorialists were very respectable citizens, al- 
and over the money system of the country. In forty/though differing from him as to the points embraced in 

the resolutions. He further said, that the resolutions did 


years’ experience, we have found nothing at all ‘adequate 
not assume to convey the opinions of the city of Portland. 


-. to the beneficial execution of this trust but a well-con- 
ducted national bank, ‘hat has been tried, returned to, Mr. SHEPLEY also presented the resolutions of the 
tried again, and always found successful. If it be not thej legislature of Maine against the restoration of the depo- 
sites, and in favor of their removal; and also against the 


proper thing for usy letit be soberly argucd against; let 
something better be proposed; let the country examine | re-charter- of the United States Bank; and instructing | 
their Senators to vote accordingly. 


the matter cvolly, and decide for itself.” But whoever ee 
shall attempt to carry a question of this kind by clamor, | - Mr. SHEPLEY said that he wished to make-a-few ob: 
servations in relation to the resolutions which he bad the 


and violence, and prejudices whoever would rouse- the 
people by appeals, false and fraudulent appeals, to their(honor to present. He would observe, that the:State: of 
love of independence, to resist the establishment of al Maine possessed a seacoast of more than’300 miles in ex- 
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tent—had rivers of considerable magnitude extending far 
into the interior of the country, and was also in possession 
of a large territory covered with timber, which was con- 
verting into building materials and transported to market. 
There were also numerous and valuable quarries of mar- 
ble in the State. He [Mr. §.} would observe, that she 
was deeply interested in a sound currency, as might be 
siipposed, from her extensive traffic. So great was the 
trade that was carried on by Maine, in the articles to 
which he had alluded, as well asin domestic manufac- 
tures, with the British provinces, that it extended to 
more than 500 miles of their borders, and to the various 
cities of the Union, and wasvery valuable. Much of the 
success of a very enterprising and industrious people was 
dependent upon the successful protection of their inte- 
rests, and certainly they must be considered as under- 
standing them. 

These resolutions had been passed in the House of Re- 
presentatives of the State, by a vote of 119 to 53, and, in 
the Senate, by 52 to 2. 

From these facts, it would be perceived that a large 
majority of the State of Maine do not regard the conduct 
of the President in the light that his colleague [Mr. 
Spracus] does. They do not consider him, by the ex- 
ercise of what had been called the veto power, as accu- 
mulating power in himself, or in this Government. On 
the contrary, they regarded what is charged to be an as- 
sumption and accumulation of power, as a proposition of 
the power attempted to beassumed. They had seen the 
President, in the exercise of the veto power, breaking 
down the assumption of power which had been com- 
menced in regard to the internal concerns of the State; 
and they had also seen the exercise of the same power, 
not in accumulating more power, but in prostrating the 
power of the bank, which was calculated to control all 
their money transactions, and to bring them and their 
great and growing interests under its influence. They 
therefore wished to be delivered from such a power. 

The topics which had been discussed by his honorable 
colleague, had all been under discussion in the legislature 
of Maine, and among the people, and they had most 
strongly indicated their opinionsin the resolutions which he 
was now desired to present to the Senate. He would say 
that he entirely concurred in all the opinions therein ex- 
pressed. 

He concluded. with moving that the resolutions be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and printed. 

Mr. SPRAGUE: said he had received copies of the re- 
solutions just read to the Senate. It was not his purpose 
to have made any remarks on the presentation of the 
documents now laid before the Senate. He did not sup- 
pose it would be a matter of interest, or gratifying to the 

feelings of the Senate, to see what was so well known, 
that a diversity of opinion existed between his colleague 
and himself on the high matters which had been the sub- 
ject of so interesting a discussion. Least of all did he an- 
ticipate thal any remarks made by him, ona former oc- 
casion, would have been adverted to by his colleague, 
making that diversity of opinion between them the sub- 
ject of open and palpable notoriety before the people. 
The people, he acknowledged, were the source of all 
power, and to their decision he felt himself bound to 
bow; and he should obey their will, in all things, if it was 
imaccordance with the oath that he had taken to support 
the constitution, and his own sense of propriety. But, 
sir, said he, it is said that these resolutions speak the sen- 
timentsof a majority of the people of Maine. Sir, I 
pause for the evidence to support that assertion. I see 
among the names signed at Portland, many of the most 
highly respectable and: distinguished citizens; signed, 
too, without distinction of party, and among them the 
names of men who, five'years apo, gave their votes in 
“favor of the present Chief Magistrate. “James C. Church- 
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hill’s name was found amongst them, with names of mer- 
chants, practical mechanics, and, in fact, men of busi- 
ness in every line of life. 

Sir, said he, I hear these men speak, and they tell us 
that the late measure of the Executive is the cause of 
that all-pervading distress which is grinding them to the 
They tell us that some relief must be afforded, or 
that their hopes are blasted; and they tell us this without 
distinction of party. The resolutions presented by his 
colleague came from a source he was bound to respect; 
but he must say, that they emanated from a political par- 
ty, and were adopted by a party vote. He had yet, 
however, to learn from the people of his State, whether 
they met with their entire approbation, or whether they 
looked upon them ashe did, as destructive of the best 
interests of the country. Sir, [said Mr. S.] when I learn 
that itis the will of the people of my State to support 
the Chief Magistrate of the United States, right or wrong, 
it will then be my time to pursue that course which duty 
points out, and this, sir, is well known to them. Sir, 
said he, I do not, as I said before, intend to enter into 
any argument on this question. I am not responsible to 
this Senate, nor to any individual Senator. I am willing, 
as it is well known, to meet any responsibility demanded 
by my situation, and shall cheerfully acquiesce in the de- 
cision of the people on my conduct, past or to come. 

Mr. S. regretted exceedingly the necessity of making 
these few remarks; but he trusted that the Senate would 
excuse him when they saw that that necessity was so ap- 
parent. No profession he had ever made, no principle 
he had ever entertained, had ever been departed from; 
and he was well satisfied that the people gave him credit 
for the avowal. No allegation to the contrary had ever 
been made, or ever would be. His political conduct had 
always been governed by principles purely republican, 
imbibed from the cradle, and which will abide with him 
to the grave: principles of republicanism inculcated by 
paternal admonition, and so strongly implanted, that they 
could never be departed from; and by which, together 
with a sense of conscious rectitude, he had always been 
sustained. On these he rested, with a consciousness that, 
sooner or later, justice would be done him. 

Mr. SUEPLEY repeated that the memorial of the ci- 
tizens of Portland did not pretend to be the opinion of 
the city. In the ‘resolutions of the legislature all the 
representatives of Portland concurred. He further stat- 
ed that an anti-Jackson member of the Senate had ex- 
pressed his belief that the President had assumed too 
much power, but that it would be inexpedient to restore 
the deposites. 

The motion to refer and print was then agreed to. 

Mr. McKEAN presented a memorial from citizens of 
Pittsburg, praying for a return of the deposites. He 
stated that he had presented this memorial at the request 
of the gentleman who represented Pittsburg in the other 
House, and had been requested by him to state that this 
memorial, as well as one which had been presented a 
few days before by his colleague, [Mr. Wirx1ns,] had 
been signed indiscriminately by all parties. Tle stated 
that he had also been requested to submit a letter on the 
subject to any gentleman who desired to see it. The me- 
morial was then referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILKINS, after stating that he was at issue with 
his relative and -townsman in the other House, as to the 
fact of the memorial being signed without distinction of 
parties, admitted that there were signers of the memo- 
rial who had been called Jackson men, but who had been 
seceders from the party after the bank veto. He then 
presented some memorials from Pittsburg, praying Con- 
gress not to interfere in the subject of the deposites; 
which were ordered to be referred to the Committee on 
Finance and to be printed. 
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Mr. WEBSTER suggested that the names of the mie- 
morialists should, in all these cases, be printed; which was 
agreed to. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


On motion of Mr. POINDEXTER, the Senate proceed- 
ed to consider the resolutions proposing certain instruc- 
tions to the Committee on Finance, offered by him on 
Friday. 

Mr. POINDEXTER then said, that, as he was not de- 
sirous to interfere with the regular debate before the Se- 
nate, and as the hour had nearly arrived for the resump- 
tion of that debate, he was willing to forego the remarks 
which he had intended to make on the occasion. If it 
should accord with the sense of the Senate to take the 
vote forthwith, although he had been anxious to explain 
his views, he would willingly wait for some other oppor- 
tunity, and consult only now the accommodation of the 
Senator who was about to speak on the resolutions of the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. WRIGHT expressed his reluctance to obtrude 
himself on the Senate, and he would therefore, at pre- 
sent, content himself with asking the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, if he had designed to attribute to any re- 
marks which had fallen fromhim, [Mr. Wareut,} the 
construction that there was an effort to excite the natural 
hatred of the poor against the rich. If not, he should 
now make no further reply; but if he had so intended, 
he should feel himself called upon to say a few words in 
reply. 

Mr. WEBSTER said that he had imputed no such lan- 
guage or design to any member of the Senate. 

Mr. WRIGHT said that he had adopted that opinion 
from the report of the Senator’s remarks in the public 
papers. HHewould then confine himself to another re- 
mark. He had stated that the amount of the curtailments 


volved what he considered to be far higher considerations 
than those of mere mopey, far transcending in importance 
the question of bank or no bank. He wished to reserve 
to himself, before the conclusion of the debate, the op- 
portunity of being heard on this point. If there wasa 
general understanding, therefore, that the debate should 
go on, he would make no objection to the motion. 

Mr. WRIGHT expressed his opinion, that the second 
resolution of the Senator from Kentucky referred solely 
to the reasons of the Secretary, and could not. be debated 
unless the original report should be before the Senate. 
He should, if he was right in this view, object ‘to. the re- 
ference of the paper, as he should probably desire to be 
heard at some period of the discussion on this subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT gave his decision that the 
debate could not go on, in the absence of the report of 
the Secretary. 

Mr. CLAY wished to make a suggestion, for the pur- 
pose ‘of obviating the difficulty which existed. There 
was nothing before the Senate but the report of the Se- 
cretary; and, as the same subject was adverted to in the 
message of the President, every purpose might he an- 
swered by referring that part of the message to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. [Several voices—‘ It has been re- 
ferred.”?] Then the subject was already before the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. WEBSTER said the difficulty was, that the 
message of the President did not contain the Secretary’s 
reasons. The members of the Committee on Finance 
might feel some hesitation to enter into the debate on the 
resolutions of the Senator from Kentucky, when they 
would afterwards be required to throw their opinions into 
the form of a report. He thought there would be little 
tobe gained by areference of the subject, unless that 
reference should be speedily made. The Committee on 
Finance, it was true, had not been inattentive to the sub- 


of the United States Bank, between the Ist of August |ject, and would be prepared to make a report in the 


and the ist of December, was $9,600,000. The reply 
was, that the curtailments had proceeded, pari passu, 
with the withdrawal of the deposites. He then referred 
to some arithmetical details, to show that this was not pre- 
cisely the case throughout. 

Mr. WEBSTER desired to make a suggestion to the 
gentleman from Mississippi, and also to the Senator from 
Kentucky, as to the propriety of referring the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. Ifthat were done, the Committee could at once 
take up that report, and make their report upon it with- 
out delay, although they might not be able to report on 
those other points concerning which examinations were 
intended to be taken. He did not think that this refer- 
ence would interfere with the pending discussion on the 
resolutions, which might go on. If this course were op- 
posed, he would suggest to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi to modify his resolutions, so as to refer, with the 
‘other matters, the communication of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. POINDEXTER considered this as a question of 
order, whether, during a debate on an official document, 
that document could be referred to a Committee, without 
interrupting the discussion before the Senate. If sucha 
course were in order, he should make no objection, and 
would be willing to make the modification suggested. 
But he was unwilling to interpose any check to the dis- 
cussion which was- going on. He was not sufficiently 

. conversant with the rules of order, to determine whether 
the report could be before the committee, and under dis- 
cussion by the Senate, at the same time. 

Mr. CLAY said that he had no. objection to- the refer- 
ence of the communication of the Secretary, provided it 
was the general understanding of the Senate that the 
discussion should go on. He. was desirous that the de- 


course ofa day after the reference should be made. ‘They 
had desired to make a report, but they were constrained 
to wait until they had some ground committed: to.them 
on which to found their report. : 

Mr. POINDEXTER requested the second resolution 
might be read, and stated that it did not necessarily fol- 
low that the original report should be before the Senate 
while the debate was in progress. The report had been 
printed, and was on every Senator’s file, and in possession 
of every member, It was, therefore, fully competent 
for the Senate to continue this discussion without the 
original document before them. There was no such ine 
dissoluble connexion between the debate and the report 
of the Secretary, and any Senator who desired a refer- 
ence, could turn to his file. Ifhe were right, his own 
preference would be tosend the report to the Committee 
on Finance, as tle committee would make a report in 
the course of a day or two, and then all the subject 
would be on the table of the Senate. He should regret 
exceedingly to interrupt the pending discussion, although 
he did not see any good which was likely to be effected 
by influencing the administration. ‘The only benefit which 
could result, would be that which might be effected by 
appealing to the patriotism and intelligence of the peo. 
ple, against the usurpation by the Executive of the pow- 
ers of all the departments. He was willing to modify his 
resolutions if the discussion could proceed. 

Mr. WEBSTER then continued, that; to relieve the 
Senate from the difficulty, he would, after the discussion 
to-day, move to refer the letter of the Secretary to the 
Committee on Finance, and would pledge himself to bring - 
in the report of the committee to-morrow evening. ne 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, sustained the decision.of the 
chair, that the reference of the report of. the; Secretary 
must carry with it the discussion. He thought-the letter 


bate should not be interrupted, because the question in- ; should have been sent, in the first instance, to the Com- 
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mittee on Finance. He wasat a loss to discern what 
object would be gained by adopting the resolutions of 
the gentleman from Mississippi. They did not vary the 
course which the subject had taken, or extend the views 
which were to be ‘presented to the committee. Nor 
could it be necessary to coerce the committee by any 
instructions, He thought there was an assumption in 
one of the resolutions, that all the distress in the country 
had. resulted from the removal of the deposites, which 
ought not to be included in the resolutions without deli- 
beration and discussion. 

Mr. POINDEXTER read the resolution in order to 
show that there was no such assumption contained in the 
resolutions. : 

Mr. CHAMBERS expressed a wish that the resolu- 
tions should not. be pressed at this time, but should be 
permitted to lie on the table until to-morrow. 

Mr. WILKINS made an objection to the arrangement 
proposed, by which the report was to be referred, be- 
cause he thought the effect might be to cut off the debate, 
after the gentleman from New Jersey had finished, and 
thus preclude him [Mr. Wirixrns] from having an oppor- 
tunity of delivering his sentiments. 

Mr. WEBSTER repeated what he had before said, in 
order to set the gentleman from Pennsylvania right as to 
his-intention, and said that he would waive his motion to 
refer the report until after the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania should have spoken; and as he did not know who 
was to follow in the line of succession, he could not then 
be accused of partiality. 

Mr. FORSYTH said that the resolutions would stop 
the debate altogether. They required the committee to 
examine into all the subjects which are now under dis- 
cussion, and must necessarily sweep the whole subject 
from before the Senate. It was also impossible for the 
Committee on Finance to take up the subjects in the re- 
solutions, without having the report before them. He 
thought it would be better to let the resolutions lie until 
the Senate should have disposed of the report. 

Mr. CHAMBERS asked whether the mover of the 
resolutions intended, by the language employed, that the 
committee should be authorized to call before them the 
late. Secretary of the Treasury, to explain the circum- 
stances. connected with his removal. He wished this 
matter understood, to the intent that if the Senate should 
doubt, he might submit a distinct resolution. The coun- 
try felt a deep interest in the political history of the mat- 
ter. . It was-intimately connected with the removal of the 
déposites... The individual alluded to had, on more than 
one occasion, declined. making such a disclosure. He 
had repeated. this unwillingness to put the facts before 
the public, in a correspondence with a distinguished 
citizen of Virginia, acting as the organ of his fellow-citi- 
zens, published within a day or two. There was, there- 
fore, no prospect of a development of these matters by 
any other mode except by a resolution of one of the Houses 
of Congress; it related to a highly important political oc- 
currence, and the country had a just expectation that its 
history should not be kept secret. 

Mr? POINDEXTER explained that his resolutions gave 
the power to the committee to send for the late Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury, (Mr: Duane,). and also for the other 
meénibers. of the cabinet: who had given their written 
opinions against. the act of the Executive and had yet 
been permitted to retain their places at the council board. 
But, while it gave all this power to the committee, they 
had the direction to use it as they might think most pro- 
per. He did not see what objections could be urged 
against his resolutions. There seemed to be some skittish- 
ness, some fear, lest the investigation should not lead to 
the results that were- wished. He thought these fears 
were unfounded. “He. concluded. with asking that the 
queation be taken by yeas and nays, 


‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BLACK demanded a division of the question. 

After a few words from Mr. BIBB, which were deli- 
vered in a very low tone, but in which he expressed his 
wish that the subject should lie over until to-morrow, 

Mr. CLAY moved to lay the resolutions on the table, 
in order to take up the Special Order. 

The motion was agreed to, and the resolutions were 
then laid on the table. í 


REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 


The Senate then resumed the consideration of the 
Special Order, being the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the removal of the public deposites from 
the Bank of the United States; when 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN rose and addressed the Se- 
nate as follows: 

Mr. President: The report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury made to Congress on the removal of the public 
deposites from the Bank of the United States, involves a 
grave question of all political power, interesting to free- 
men, and eventful in all its relations--to the Secretary, 
the Executive, and the country. Ibad entertained the 
hope, sir, that it might receive a calm, free, and full dis- 
cussion. The occasion seemed to be propitious to such 
hopes. The Executive had entered upon his second and 
probably final term of office. He had been again exalted 
to that elevated station by an amount of suffrage almost 
without example. There could exist no motive, in any 
just mind, to obstruct his measures or embarrass his ad- 
ministration of the Government, without cogent and press- 
ing reasons? What should, therefore, hinder the dis- 
passionate and unrestrained investigation of the great 
principles of fundamental law, which as well found as 
assign distinct portions of power to the several and co- 
ordinate departments of the Government? And yet, Mr. 
President, no sooner is a voice raised in Congress to 
question the late act of the President removing the de- 
posites, than the loud clamors of the press assail and de- 
nounce all interference and controversy. Ihave com- 
plaint to make that is deep and strong against this proce- 
dure, Sir, itis among the prominent proofs of the ten- 
dency towards inordinate power in the Executive, that a 
measure of national policy cannot be opposed or doubted, 
but it is at once construed into hostility to the President. 
The man is put in front of the measure; and if you resist 
his measures, you are regarded as inimical to himself. 
This intervention of personal popularity, to sustain or 
carry through the plans of public policy, is adverse to 
the very genias of our institutions. The great principles 
of our Government refer to its three Departments, more 
as political existences, to be chiefly known and felt in the 
benefits and blessings that may flow to the people through 
their agency. We would all consider it a marvellous at- 
tempt that should endeavor to uphold the judiciary, or 
the Congress, by the popularity of the members compo- 
sing these bodies. Sir, we review their doings; we look 
into the reasons of judgment, and into the causes for 
legislation, and approve, or otherwise, as the matters 
decided or enacted commend themselves to right reason 
and sound policy. But how is it with the Executive in 
practice? what have we seen in this very measure now 
under consideration? Why, sir, a cabinet paper, read by 
the Executive to his council, so confidential, in his view, 
that a copy is refused to the Senate, is yet directly, and 
long before the meeting of Congress, spread before the 
people! Wherefore this singular proceeding? I had 
been taught to believe that the constitution intended to 
check this propensity by interposing the co-ordinate and 
legislative branches of the Government. 

We are met, at the threshold of this discussion, by an 
objection that, if it prevail, it will effectually shut the door 
upon all inyestigation by the Senate into the powers of 
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powers of this body; 
ofa judicial tribunal-in the trial of impeachments, 


» and that it is inconsistent with the decorum of 
litical relations to impute such charge. 
swer to all this, I maintain, in the first place, that the 
Senate could not, in the faithful discharge of its public 
duty, yield to such a plea against its interference; because, 
having in its possession legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers, it is bound to exercise them, as they respectively 
come before it; and if any seeming collision should even 
occur, why, sir, we are not therefore to shrink from the 
discharge of our duty, but advance in it, as we may, with 
the partial inconveniences of occasional clashing. But, 
in the next place, sir, I cannot agree that the resolutions, 
rightly considered, contain any imputation of crime or 
misdemeanor. They affirm, of the course pursued by the 
President towards the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
deposites, that it is an infringement of the constitution, 
and therefore dangerous to the liberties of the people; 
and this may be predicated of every departure from the 
fundamental law of the Union. But does this charge, or 
even imply crime in the Executive? Far from it. How, 
in fact, does this question stand in relation to all the de- 
partments of the Government and country? Why, sir, 
the powers delegated and the powers reserved in our 
constitution, are, and have been, from the beginning, 
matters for constant, animated, and I will add honest dis- 
cussion and collision. If to differ on these great points 
implied crime, the atmosphere of both Houses of Con- 
gress would be very dangerous; for, throughout our 
whole history, these have been themes of thrilling inter- 
est and debate. ‘The intercourse of the Executive with 
Congress will take off the edge, at least, of this grave 
charge. He frequently returned bills with this only ob- 
jection, that they violated the constitution. Sir, the bill 
‘sent to him on the very subject of this bank was sent back, 
among other reasons, because some of its provisions were 
inconsistent with constitutional law. And did the Presi- 
dent, therefore, impute to Congress the wicked and cor- 
rupt design of violating the constitution, which alone 
amounts to crime and guilt? I trust and believe not. I 
really considered this objection, when it was first urged, 
as an equivocal kind of defence. 1 did not believe the 
Executive would hold it in much favor; for, to do him 
justice, I will say that he is not apt to shrink from the 
responsibility of his measures. He comes manfully along 
by the side of his public acts, and, had not his official or- 
gan made a serious point of it, I should have concluded 
that this way of magnifying indifferent matters, this ag- 
gravating of misapprehension into crime, for the purpose 
of shutting out all scrutiny into the conduct of officers, 
was not acceptable to the President himself. 

These resolutions presuppose, that, however we ma 
differ with the President on the nature and extent of his 
powers, in him, as well as ourselves, it is an honest diver- 
sity of opinion; that the constitution, consisting of funda- 
mental rules alone, must contain little. more than general 
principles, on the construction of which we must expect 
various and conflicting interpretations. 

Having removed these preliminary difficulties, 1 beg 
the indulgence of. the Senate to a brief consideration of 
the late executive ‘order, which has been the cause of 
such deep and wide-spread alarm. and distrust. Gentle- 
men have endeavored to find an apology for this-‘measure 
in their opposition to the bank as. a national institution; 
they have denounced it asa dangerous and daring agent; 
and have even invoked the spirit of the revolution to 
strangle the - monster. 
achievement is yet wanting to complete the President’s 
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the Executive, and encroach upon much of its legislation. |career—to fill the measure c € 
The difficulty is raised on the peculiar constitution and lof glory that it can hold. Sir, I mean the remark in no 
The Senate holding the functions | disrespect, but such extravagant terms struck me as 
i it is}quite ludicrous. 
objected to the resolutions under. consideration that they | Where is the proof? ‘Isitinsixteen years of prosperous 
charge. the Executive with high crimes and misdemeanors, | commerce and business? 
our po-|the country, 
Now, sir, for an-|show it to have been disastrous? 


We have been told that this 
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of his fame with all the rays 


The bank a dangerous agent, sir! 


‘Does: the thriving industry of 
animated by certain wages and sound pay, 
Under its healthful in- 
fluence, the poor man, when he earned’a: dollar, hada 
dollar; and is this ground of accusation? or were the 
streams of your prosperity too full? If any dangers have 
attended the operations of the bank, they have. been 
those which result from successful enterprise, and its rich 
rewards. $ 

It is amusing to recall the struggles of the revolution to 
our aid, when itis matter of history, that, while its event- 
ful scenes were yet near and fresh, when the triumphs of 
freedom were complete, and its foundations well laid in 
our political system, among the first cares of the exalted 
men who had borne the heat of those conflicts, was the 
regulation of currency by means of a national bank. 
Strange, indeed, if so mischievous to free institutions, 
that the jealous and watchful spirit of our forefathers not 
only did not discover it, but actually created: the mon- 
ster, and gave it power and privilege. Let me refer the 
Senate to the report of Mr. Hamilton, as Secretary of 
the Treasury, made to Congress in 1791, on the subject 
of the finances; and a national bank. I will read only a 
few extracts from this most able paper; they are the con- 
clusions of a mind without a superior in the political his- 
tory of our country; a mind, sir, as lofty and pure in its 
patriotism, as it was sagacious, discriminating, and sound. 
Hear his emphatic testimony to the usefulnesss of banks: 

“Itis a fact, well understood, that public banks have 
found admission and patronage among the principal and 
most enlightened commercial nations. They have suc- 
cessively obtained in Italy, Germany, Holland, England, 
and France, as wellasin the United States, And it is 
a circumstance which cannot but have considerable 
weight in a candid estimate of their tendency, that, after 
an experience of centuries, there exists not a question 
about their utility in the countries in which they have 
been so long established. Theorists and men of business 
unite in the acknowledgment of it. 

“Trade and industry, wherever they have been tried, 
have been indebted to them for important aid; and Go- 
vernment has been repeatedly under the greatest obliga- 
tions to them-in dangerous and distressing emergencies, 
That of the United States, as well in some of the most 
critical conjunctures of the late war as since the peace, 
bas received assistance from those established among’ us, 
with which it could. not have dispensed.” 

Are these things. so? and who can doubt or deny them? 
and with what justice can we drive on this unnatural war- 
fare against an institution that, left to pursue its fiscal 
agencies, has always been productive of benefits! A bank 
was created by the Congress of 1791; and although the. 
renewal of its charter was at its first application refused, 
yet good sense and the public welfare soon prevailed, 
and banking powers and privileges were again granted 
in 1816. So that we can now summon the experience 
of nearly forty years to dispel all these fears, and silence 
every prejudice. Let us not be misled by odious names; 
these are miserable arguments. To ring the changes of 
‘“ monopoly,” monster,” hydra,” - ke. may gratify 
passion, but will not sanction usurpation, nor alleviate | 
distress. 

-Mr. President, let it be granted that the bank is dans 
gerous, when perverted-—we must still employ it. Such 
is the case with every useful auxiliary, The same ener- 
gies which are so beneficent when faithfully exerted, 
become terribly potent for evil when misdirected. -Tt 
would be unwise, for such possible misuse, to deprive 
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ourselyes of these effective means of promoting the na- 
tional welfare. 

Sir, I will now come to the order removing the depo- 
sites from the Bank of the United States. This tremen- 
dous measure has convulsed the most tranquil season of 
prosperity which the country has ever enjoyed. Tran- 
quil, not only because all were peacefully and successful- 
ly prosecuting their labors, but also because of the uni- 
versal satisfaction of this great community with the 
financial administration of the bank. Not a remonstrance 
or murmur was heard from any district; currency was 
uniform; the facilities of commercial exchange were most 
convenient; agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
were fully employed. Yes, in all of them, there was a 
current of prosperity that almost excited alarm from its 
fulness and rapidity. Atsucha time, Mr. President, the 
blow is struck at the vitals of public confidence; when the 
pressure of trade and extended credit required the stea- 
diest and sternest regularity in all our fiscal operations; 
at such a crisis, rashly to assail and derange the whole cur- 
rency of the country, was not only a high-handed reach 
of arbitrary power, buta cruel trifling with the rights, 
feelings, and fortunes of the people, utterly indefensible. 

And when we proceed to question such alarming pre- 
tensions of executive power, we are met by threats and 
outcries; the bitter calumnies of excited presses are let 
loose to write us down. Sir, I rejoice to know, and to 
feel, that such intimidations will net reach this council 
chamber, where freemen still assemble, and dare to 
breast the storm of party rage, and stand by their coun- 
try and its best interests. It is humiliating to our nation- 
al character, that no sooner did illustrious statesmen raise 
their voice against this act of the President in the other 
hall, than they were denounced with the calumnious in- 
sinuations of being ‘bank attorneys,” rising in Congress 
“to earn their fees.” Men, of whom any country might 
boast, are thus insulted; and for what? Because they 
do not bow, insilent and obsequious subjection, to the 
mandate of arbitrary power; because they dare rise in 
the spirit of their fathers, and dispute, inch by inch, ex- 
ecutive encroachments. This, sir, and not money, rous- 
ed up the revolution of 76. The exercise of ungranted 
power was the very marrow of that great controversy; 
and so it is here, and now. Moreover, sir, I believe 
there is great misapprehension in the supposed dangers 
.of the money power. When has it been arrayed in hos- 
„tility to the Government? No instance in all history can 
‘be found where it has been able even to sustain itself 
‘against the political power of a country. The jealousy 
of its influence is so deeply rooted, and so strong, that 
nothing can so readily be excited as prejudice towards 
wealth; nothing.can be with so little reason cried down, 
Why, look to the very case before us. Hereis a useful 
auxiliary, heretofore enjoying the confidence of Congress 
—of the State banks—of most of the heads of depart- 
ments; it has become obnoxious to the executive, and, 
by his single mandate, he has so struck at its credit, that 
nothing but singular forecast and consummate prudence 
could have saved it from ruin. Sir, itis the weakest of 
all the attributes of power. Itis only when seized into 
the hands of political power that it becomes dangerous 
-to:liberty. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report, founds 
his authority on the charter of the bank, and insists that, 
by its terms, his power over the deposites, so far as the 

interests of the stockholders are concerned, is ‘‘absolute 
and unconditional;”? and that, therefore, his order direct- 
ing the public money to be deposited elsewhere, can, in 
no event, bereparded asa violation of the contract with 
‘the stockholders, As this is a most important branch of 
his argument, it is entitled to serious consideration; and I 
am under great delusion, if the construction given by him 
tothe charter be not shown to-be utterly without support 


or plausibility. He has, with great ingenuity, endeavored 
to subject the interests of the stockholders to his unquali- 
fied discretion, that he might the more readily construe 
the whole control of the deposites into a mere matter 
of finance by an executive department of the Government; 
and, having placed it there, he deemed the conclusion 
inevitable, that the President might, through the Secre- 
tary, do as he pleased with the public moneys. 

But the charter, under no view of it, invests the Secre- 
tary with such discretion. The charter, as he admits, is 
acontract between the Government and the stockhold- 
ers of the bank. The United States, as one party to the 
agreement, grant banking privileges to this company, 
The company agree to pay for them one million and a 
half of dollars. But further services are required of the 
bank, of essential importance to the public. It is to 
transfer the public funds from place to place within the 
United States and territories thereof, without any com- 
mission, or allowance, or difference of exchange. And 
the sixteenth section, which immediately follows, yields 
to the bank a remuneration for these facilities. ‘These 
are the terms of it: The deposites of the money of the 
United States in places in which the said bank and branch- 
es thereof may be established, shall be made in suid 
bank or branches thereof, unless the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall at any time otherwise order and direct; in 
which case, the Secretary of the Treasury shall immedi- 
ately lay before Congress, if in session, and, if not, imme- 
diately after the commencement of the next session, the 
reasons of such order or direction.” Let it be noted 
that the power here given to the Secretary is a limitation 
upon a benefit granted to the bank. The United States 
were unwilling to put this benefit beyond all control, in- 
asmuch as the bank might fail to fulfil its stipulations, or 
become an unsafe depository. As the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury is presumed to possess superior financial talents 
and experience, he is selected by the parties as.a fit 
judge to decide when the condition of the bank should 
demand so special an interference as by this order is sup- 
posed. But this is only onc side of the subject. The 
bank agrees to his decision, provided that Congress should 
become the ultimate tribunal to review his conduct; and, 
for this end, the remaining clause requires of the Secre- 
tary immediately to lay before Congress the reasons that 
induced his order. Now, the first reflection that forcibly 
strikes the mind on this whole section is, that, as it cons 
cerns the finances, a financial officer, anda financial in- 
stitution, the reasons intended were financial reasons— 
the motives which might sway a sentinel set to watch over 
the Treasury. And the next-reflection, of still stronger 
force, is, that, if the occasion on which the Secretary may 
issue an order removing the deposites, is to be justified 
by reasons that are required to be immediately laid be- 
fore Congress, why, his discretion is in no sense absolute, 
but is qualified by the strongest possible implication. See 
how cautiously his power is checked. He is not tore- 
port to Congress the mere fact of removal, but the rea- 
sons, and this immediately on bis order, if Congress be in 
session, and, if not, immediately after its session. Where- 
fore this repetition of such prompt requirement, if it was 
not regarded as an extraordinary case, only to arise on 
pressing emergency, and of which Congress, the guardi- 
ans of the money, should be at the earliest moment in- 
formed? What becomes of bis absolute and unconditional 
discretion? He never had it. Itis controlled most es- 
sentially. How can we speak of discretion, where we 
must furnish reasons toa superior, and that withoutdelay? 

It is discretion under the strongest restraint; and the 
stockholders are protected in their privileges by this ef- 
fective clause. Can it be then even plausibly maintained, 
that, so far as the stockholders are concerned, the Secre- 
tary may act without reasons, just when and as he may 
think fit? Surely not. 
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But, again: They are the reasons of the Secretary, and 
of no other functionary. This is the contract as made 
by the Government, and officially assented to by the Exe- 
cutive. It binds both parties and alldepartments. The 
Secretary is the only judge the bank has agreed to. It 
isa personal trust, to be regulated and reviewed in its 
exercise by Congress. Now, under such plain powers, 
can the President interfere? Can he, by his fiat, break 
over the Secretary. and the Congress too? When the Se- 
cretary adjudges deliberately that no reasons exist for a 
removal of the moneys, (and, of course, there can be 
none to report to Congress, ) can the Executive turn upon 
this officcr, with an arbitrary command to remove the 

: money, without reason, or be driven from the station 
where the Congress had placed him? Sir, does the bond 
read thus? Can it be tortured into such meaning? No, 
sir. Neither the Congress nor the bank could have sup- 
posed that such interpretation was possible. The sec- 
tion refers to no person or party, by the slightest intima- 
tion, except the Secretary of the Treasury, the bank, 
and Congress, Gentlemen on the other side of this ques- 
tion have attempted to sustain the Executive by insist- 
ing on his power of removal over the officers of ‘the Go- 
yernment. Iknow, sir, that when the departments were 
established by law, there arose an argument on this 
point, and great diversity of sentiment. Some admitted 
and others denied the existence of such power in the 
President; and General Hamilton, in one of bis numbers 
in the Federalist, distinctly states that the Executive can- 
not remove an officer, except in the manner that he ap- 
points him—with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Such is a strong inference from the clause in the constitu- 

» tion which authorizes the President to fill a vacancy that 
may happen during the recess of the Senate. For, if he 
may, by his general executive powers, create a vacancy, 
and then fill it, without the Senate, why was the above 
clause inserted in the constitution of the United States? 
And the legislative construction of the removing power is 
by implication altogether. ‘The question was not then, 
nor has it since been, directly decided and settled; so 
that it remains, at the most, a doubtful matter. 

And, thus regarded, the bank charter passed by Con- 
gress, in conjunction with the Executive, provides for 
the keeping and care of the public moneys; and, by posi- 
tive requirements and the plainest inference, it detaches 
the subject from the range of executive authority, and 
puts it under the immediate supervision of Congress; and 
it does this with the full understanding and consent of 
the President. 

This construction is fully confirmed by a further con- 
sideration, In the 23d section of the charter there are 
other duties besides those of a financial nature to be per- 
formed. . There may arise political reasons for calling the 
bank to an account—as the want of confidence in its sta- 
bility, or its violation of the provisions of the charter. 
These matters properly range themselves under Execu- 
tive authority, as well as legislative. And here, if a com- 
mittee of Congress report to that body, or the President 
has reason to-believe that its charter has been violated, the 
Congress or the President may order a scire facias to issue 
against the bank, calling upon it to show cause wherefore 
its charter shall not be forfeited. ‘This section devolves 
high duties on the Executive by name. When this law 
means. to invest him with any power in the matter, it says 
so; and the argument is almost irresistible, that, when it 
is silent, no power arises to the President. The differ- 
ent functionaries are properly confined to their appropri- 
ate spheres of action. ‘The-Secretary has no control over 
the seire fucias, nor has the President ofthe United States 
over the deposites. 

Why should this, by such special clauses, refer to the 
President, and define his duties and powers in relation. to 

. the bank, if, as is contended, he has general control, by 


virtue of his office, over the money of the Government 
and every officer? It is manifest, sir, that. Congress 
meant to put the finances of the country beyond the 
scope of Executive discretion, and for wise and strong 
reason. And this charter, while it is the contract of the 
immediate parties, is the law of the land to regulate the 
currency, and the keeping and care of the public moneys. 
And yet what have we witnessed? In a case where the 
Secretary of the Treasury reported that the deposites 
were safe, and that he found no cause to. disturb them, 
the President, in his power, threatens him with expul- 
sion unless he find reasons to remove them. ~The Presi- 
dent forces himself between Congress and its officer, and 
actually drives him from office because he had the manly: 
firmness to follow the dictates of his own judgment and 
conscience; because he dare, with the noble spirit of in- 
flexible integrity, look power in the face, and tell it plain 
and wholesome truth, that, as he knew of no reasons that 
he could Jay before Congress for such an order, should 
he make it, he very justly concluded that he had no right 
to make it. Not only this, but the Executive persists in 
his interference until he is provided with a Secretary 
who will put his name to the rescript, and violently ab- 
stract cight or nine millions of dollars from the accredited 
depository of our moneys. Sir, there is no parallel for 
such arbitrary encroachment. The rights of Congress 
and of the Secretary, and the chartered privileges of the 
stockholders of the bank, are alike invaded, and under 
circumstances that should have persuaded the President 
at least to a pause. 

At the session of Congress immediately preceding, the 
President had induced an investigation into the condition 
of the bank. A part of its directors had been summoned 
to Washington and examined; and, aftér a full hearing, 
the committee reported in favor of the institution and 
against the removal of the deposites. And after this satis- 
factory inquiry, before another Congress could assemble, 
within only two months of its session, as if conscious and 
afraid of its course, the Executive, on his own motion 
and responsibility, suddenly, and by great violence, issues 
the order for removal of the moneys. The proceedings 
of the last session on this subject deserve a little further 
notice, as they reveal to us much of the causes for alarm. 
The President, in his message at the commencement of 
the Congress, refers to the bank in the following terms: 
é Such measures as are within the reach of the Secretary 
of the Treasury have been taken to enable him to judge 
whether the public deposites in that institution may be 
regarded as entirely safe; but, as his limited power may 
prove inadequate to this object, I recommend the subject 
to the attention of Congress, under the firm belief that it 
is worthy of their serious investigation,” &c. The Se- 
nate perceive that, so lately as December, 1832, the Ex- 
ecutive was only concerned for the safety of the moneys, 
and that he then rightly conceived that he must.bring the 
subject to the consideration of Congress, as under its les 
gitimate jurisdiction. The conception had not then reach. 
ed him that he might interfere in utter disregard of the 
other branches of the Government. But this was not the 
only ground for delay and advisement. When the Exe- 
cutive opened bis views to his constitutional advisers, he 
found three of his four Secretaries opposed to the mea- 
sures he proposed; and one of these three, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, best acquainted with the merits of the 
subject. Was not all this sufficient to stay his hand for a 
few short weeks? No, sir. ‘Fhe President, instead. of 
suspending, rashly drives the measure, and exhibits to 
the American people the singular spectacle of Executive 
will, in defiance thwarting all the co-ordinate powers of 
the constitution. Here you perceive, sir, the. startling 
cause of this wide-spread alarm. Men see that laws are 
become dead letter, and that discretion rules:the country. 
They will tolerate discretion, and even be lavish: of their 
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confidence in it, while it ranges in the sphere of the poll- 
boxes, and is felt in the bestowment of Executive favors; 
but, when their business and money are concerned, they 
desire some more substantial dependance. . 
The use- of the writ of scire facias, and the prescribed 
occasions on which the President and Congress are au- 
thorized to employ it, afford strong and almost conclusive 
guides in seeking for the powers of the Executive. Sir, 
when may this writ issue against the bank? I take the 
words from the law—when there is + reason to. believe 
that the charter has been violated.” And what is, what 
can be, a violation of the charter, but an infraction of the 
provisions of the charter? 
besides it? 


ordering a scire facias to forfeit the violated charter. 


This, sir, is plain, defined, and safe power and duty, as 
The people 
understand all this; they feel secure while the path of 
known law is pursued. But this constructive reach after 


Congress most wisely intended it should be. 


general discretion over the money of the Government, to 
remove it when he pleases, and to leave it where he 
pleases, and as long, is a dangerous pretension, justly 
alarming to the spirit of freemen. 


‘What put the moneys into the State banks? The same 


arbitrary power which ean remove them to-morrow; and 
no marvel that. the confidence of the whole community is 
shaken. Sir, it isa blow at the majesty of the laws, aimed 


by the hand appointed to maintain and defend them; and 
the President will learn by the event that his bidding may 
destroy credit, but cannot repair it. And we have been 
gravely informed that no alleviation is to be expected, 
and that the people must endure with fortitude and pa- 
tience., Sir, the Executive seems to be trying the 
strength of his popularity. I advise him to beware. The 
vain confidence of power is not always the surest indica- 
tion of its stability. There are depths of suffering beyond 
the patience even of his political friends. 

Mr. President, in review of this transaction, | am con- 
strained to inquire by what untoward influences has it 
been accomplished?) When that elevated cirele of hon- 
orable council dissuaded, who rashly urged on? Who 
visits the State banks? Who figures in the correspond- 
ence, and promises public favors? Who kindly explains 
wherefore it was that one of the banks could not receive 
a share of, the bounty as it went round? Who exultsin 
the expected downfall of the bank, and describes it as ‘ta 
reptile beneath the feet of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which he could crush at will, which existed only by his 
forbearance, and towards which great forbearance. was 
required to save it from destruction??? We know whence 
all this sprung. And, sir, I could, with deep concern 
and desire, invoke the honorable friends of the Executive 
to rise in their strength, and, with an energy and earn- 
estness not to be denied, insist upon the expulsion of a 
debasing and. pestiferous. influence, and recall the admin- 
istration of our Government to better counsels. It would 
bea magnanimous ‘interposition; and a grateful people 
would honor the men that should engage in it, 

Tt- is vain to boast of a free popular Government, if we 
may. be subjected to any dominion besides the laws. This 
has been our boast, sir, that, under Heaven, we knew no 
other master. Popular, sir? Look at the bank question. 
‘Where have stood: the representatives of the people; 
the Senate of the United States; the State banks; the 
chambers of commerce; the Secretaries of the Treasury 
and nearly all the other. Secretaries?—ail in favor of this 


Can we look to any thing else 
Gentlemen have called to their aid the Exe- 
cutive duty of seeing « that the laws are faithfully execu- 
ted.” Well, sir, here are the laws, consisting of seven- 
teen fundamental articles, that are to regulate and con- 
trol the conduct of this bank; and should they be neglect- 
ed or broken, the President is to exercise his conserva- 
tive authority, and attend to their faithful execution, by 


can break through all these barriers, and carry his own sin- 
gle purpose. What is there popular in such a measure? As 
well might we say that Cæsar or Napoleon were intro- 
ducing popular rule when they took the Crown and seiz- 
ed on the liberties of the people. For, in both the cases, 
the plaudits of vast majorities rung to the very skies at the 
deed, and the few feeble voices of a resisting Senate 
were drowned in the clamor. 

T propose to glance at a few of the prominent reasons 
presented in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Sir, my instructions require of me to sustain by my vote 
and influence ‘¢the course of the Secretary.” And after 
an anxious examination of his reasons, I can find nothing 
but astrict, legal argument, by an ingenious lawyer, on 
the wrong side of the question. The conclusions are er- 
roneously drawn, from mistaken premises. I dissent from 
the whole plea, the beginning, middle, and end, of the 
matter. And it may be my misfortune that the longer he 
argues the more stubborn becomes my unbelief, and the 
more invincible my opposition to the measure. 

The Secretary tells us that it was a question of time 
only, and he has selected the worst of all time. Never 
since the settlement of the country could a more unpro- 
pitious period in business have been chosen. Senators 
have urged, in attempting to account for the distress, that 
there had been an over-trading in commerce. Grant it, 
sir, and that very circumstance called loudly upon the 
Government to cherish all our means, to husband every 
facility; in a word, to do all in its power to nourish and 
sustain the credit of the country; and yet, at such a crisis, 
without waiting for the deliberations of Congress in a 
measure so fraught with probable mischief, to forestall its 
action and embarrass its legislation, a step is rashly taken 
that all considerations must have persuaded him would 
be followed by strong results. Again, as to the time: 
here were two years and a half of the charter yet unex- 
pired for active business, and two more years for bringing 
its affairs to a close. Why then such haste? Is it ever 
wise, in great state affairs, to run so rapidly to conclusions? 
Time, sir! there was time enough for the bank gradually 
and safely to call in its circulation, curtail its discounts, 
and finally conclude its operations, without loss to itself or 
the country—without a shock to credit or interruption to 
trade; and yet the Secretary is prompted, most marvellous- 
ly, by the time, to break in upon the regular current of 
most properous business. The Secretary thinks there 
may be just doubts of the ability of the bank to be prompt 
in its payments to the Government, by reason of its cir- 
culation returning towards the termination of the charter. 
This is certainly an extraordinary proposition to proceed 
from a financial officer. A moment’s reflection ought to 
have suggested, that when the curtailment of discounts 
and contraction of circulation commenced, the bank, as 
a mere place of deposite, would become safer every hour. 
Sir, it is discount and circulation that endanger deposites, 
it is when these are expanded that concern should be felt, 
and not when they- are constantly and gradually contract- 
ing. Ihave no doubt that the deposites would never be 
safer than on the last day of the bank’s existence. Why 
should they not, sir? Would not the walls and the vaults 
be as impregnable? and, in all the range of calumny, no 
one has been so hardy as to impute personal dishonesty 
to the president or directors. If the Secretary had urged 
this as a reason for selling out the stock of the United 
States in the bank, it would have been plausible; for it is 
very probable that this cause might affect the profits of 
the business, and, of course, the rate of dividends and va- 
lue of the stock. 

But the Secretary proceeds, and in the next place com- 
plains that the bank was curtailing its discounts; and, 


therefore, he would, most unwisely, remove its mcans of 
discount, and absolutely compel it to curtail more rapidly 


useful financial agent--and yet the will. of one individual] and injuriously. Hear the strange conclusions of the Se- 
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cretary. . He says, if the bank had adhered to the oppres- 
sive system of policy which it pursued during the pre- 
ceding months, a wide-spread scene of bankruptcy and 
ruin must have followed. This is a plea to justify the re- 
moval, be it remembered. And yet, when it was con- 
jectural, on the Secretary’s own case, whether the bank 
would adhere, when this wide-spread ruin was all imagi- 
nary, and there was not the slightest indication of it in 
September last, he voluntarily strikes at the resources of 
the bank, and, by this rash act, produces the wide-spread 
ruin and bankruptcy that he so much feared. Sir, as to the 
justice of the complaint against the bank for curtailing its 
business, what is the case? Why, it was known as early 
as August that the President was meditating this deed. 
His official organ sent out the notes preparatory; and be- 
cause the bank heeded the warning, and expected the 
coming storm; or, rather, because it did not consent to 
receive. its visitation without the common prudence of 
taking in a single sail; because it did not choose to fall 
‘fat the feet” of the Secretary as a smitten ** reptile’— 
it is held up as a monster, trifling with the rights and feel- 
ings of its dealers. How has it curtailed, sir? Only as its 
means were reduced or threatened. . Why, the argument 
seems really to suppose that there is a magic in the very 
name of this bank; that money will flow from its counters 
at the bidding of the President. And yet, no wise direction 
could justify themselves in extending their business beyond 
their actual strength. A bank can with no greater pru- 
dence or fairness promise to pay money, when it has not 
the money, or good reasons to expect it, than an individual. 
lt would be downright unlawful speculation in either. 

The Secretary endeavors to sustain the order removing 
the public moneys by a consideration which, to prevent 
all mistake, I will give in his own words: The State 
banks can, I have no doubt, furnish a general circulating 
medium quite as uniform in value as that which has been 
afforded by the Bank of the United States—probably 
more so. For it is well known that, in some of the cities, 
the branches of the bank have been in the habit, when- 
ever they thought proper, of refusing to honor the notes 
of their own bank, payable at other branches, when they 
were not offered in discharge of a debt due to the United 
States,” "This I hold to be one of the boldest financial pro- 
positionsever put forth: that the State bankscan furnish, 
probably, a more uniform circulating medium than the 
United States Bank has afforded. He has no doubt of it. 
Sir, other Secretaries of the ‘Treasury have been con- 
strained not anly to doubt, but to be deeply convinced 
that this notion of the present officer cannot be even 
plausibly maintained. The whole experience of fifty 
years contradicts it, The charter of the old Bank of the 
United States expired in 1811. Congress did not renew 
it. ‘The experiment of State bank operations was fully 
and fairly made; and what followed? In a very short time, 
the suspension of specie payments. In 1815, the then 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his report on the finances, 
brought the matter before Congress, and invoked its aid, 
that a remedy for the existing evils might be provided. 
Hear the emphatic language: 

‘The suspension of payments in specie, by many of 
the most considerable banks of the United States, and of 
those most important in the money-operations of the 
Treasury, has produced and will continue to cause diffi- 
culties and embatrassments in those operations, The 
circulating medium of the country, which has consisted 
principally of bank. notes, is placed upon a new and un- 
certain footing; and those difficulties and embarrassinents 
will extend, in a greater or less degree, into the pecu- 
niary operations of the citizens in general. The powers 
of Congress, so far as they extend, wili be required.to be 
exerted in providing aremedy for these evils,and placing, 
if practicable, the currency of the country on a more 
uniform, certain, and stable footing.” 


The following year the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Dallas, presented to Congress the results of experience 
and his own profound reflections on the merits of State 
bank and national bank agencies. As it was a communi- 
cation made in the midst of an experiment now to be re- 
peated at such damage; as it is the voice of history, bring« 
ing us its wholesome admonitions, I beg leave to give a 
literal extract from his report: 

“The authority of the States, individually, or the 
agency of the State institutions, cannot afforda remedy 
commensurate with the evil, and a recurrence to the na- 
tional authority is indispensable for the restoration of a 
national currency.” And again: : 

“The establishment of a national bank is regarded as 
the best, and perhaps the only adequate resource, to res 
lieve the country and the Government from the present 
embarrassments; authorized to issue notes, which will be 
received in all payments to the United States, the circus 
lation of its issues will be co.extensive with the Union; 
and there will exist a constant demand, bearing a just 
proportion to the annual amount of the duties and taxes 
to be collected, independent of the general circulation, 
for commercial and social purposes. A national bank 
will, therefore, possess the means and the opportunity. of 
supplying a circulating medium, of equal use ‘and value 
in every State, and in every district of every State.” 

Mr.President, we are indeed in the midst ofa revolution, 
when the lessons of experience and wisdom are to be 
unlearned, and the prosperity of this country subjected 
to the sad consequences of rash experiment. 

But the Secretary furnishes a reason for his preference 
of the State banks mvery cautious and measured phrases. 
He says, that ‘fin some of the cities the branches of the 
bank have been in the habit, when they thought proper, 
of refusing to honor the notes of their own bank, paya- 
ble at other branches, when they were not offered in dis- 
charge of a debt due to the United States,” 

In the first place it is to be observed, that he admits 
distinctly that whenever the United States were concern- 
ed, these distant notes were honored-~so far: it: is well. 
What, then, is the difficulty? Why, the branches, in 
some of the cities, reserve the right, when they think 
proper, of refusing to pay notes payable at other branch- 
cs. Mark thelanguage. He does not affirm that this is 
uniformly or generally so—but when they think proper, 
Now, sir, how can they or any banks do otherwise? Itis 
beyond the power of any agency to produce a perfect 
uniformity between places the most distant—to make a 
note payable at New Orleans of precisely the same value 
at Portland. ‘Ihe United States Bank has brought it as 
near as could be expected in any reason; and because 
they have done what all moneyed institutions, must do,. 
retain, in their own discretion, the payment of distant 
notes, and this to protect them against drafts by mere 
speculatists, who might be tempted to drive such a busi- 
ness to their profit and the loss of the bank, the Secreta- 
ry is persuaded to an undoubted opinion of the superior 
ability of the State banks to*establish a uniform cur 
rency. 

Sir, it is matter of astonishment that any mind can, 
for a moment, believe in this State bank experiment in 
preference to a Bank of the United States, Why, sir, 
its national name alone imparts a credit to it, of vast im- 
portance, at home and abroad. ‘This gives ita character 
and stability that facilitates its operations and introduces 
it favorably on every exchange. Moreover, the national 
bank has the supervision of all its branches, to the minu- 
test item—all their accounts, deposites, dealers, the foot 
of every ledger and the control of all their administration, > 
It can, by its universal superintendence, know at ‘ones 
where pressure is to be provided for, and supplies. will 
be needed; and thus strength to spare at one point can 


be promptly afforded when required at another; 
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But look at these State agencies, with no common 
bonds, each independent of the other, with no power of 
control, no right of inspection, and all of them irrespon- 
sible to the United States—a fraternity held together by 
not a single principle of union, except that they are all 
in favor with the administration and hold portions of the 
public moneys. Sir, it cannot be that such a collection 
of agents should meet the wants of the country and the 
just expectations of its business, in the manner that one 
bank, created by Congress and responsible to Congress, 
has accomplished these beneficial purposes, and can 
again. 

EThe last charge preferred against the bank, which shall 
be noticed, is, ** that it has been, and still is, seeking to 
obtain political power, and has used its money for the 
purpose of influencing the election of the public ser- 
vants.” Ihave failed altogether to perceive the force of 
this charge as an inducement to the action of the Secreta- 
ry. Here have been expended twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars, in the publication of speeches and reports on the 
bank question—expended with the knowledge and wish 
of the private stockholders; and the Secretary removes 
eight millions of dollars of public money from an institu- 
tion that still had ten millions of specie, thirty-five mil- 
lions of capital, and in the full tide of business—and. this 
to cripple its ability to print pamphlets! Sir, it is per- 
fectly ludicrous—as a reason for the remoyal, I mean. 
And besides, why may it not print temperate and manly 
discussions on such an interesting subject of political 
science? Why may it not enlighten public opinion on its 
own claims and merits? Its charter was a subsisting one. 
The Executive thought proper in 1829, seven years be- 
fore its expiration, to throw out doubts of the most inju- 
vious tendency; in the following year a distinguished Se- 
nator, on the side of the administration, laid on our table 
a distinct proposition, that it ought not to be rechartered; 
and this was followed by an elaborate argument in oppo- 
sition to the bank, impeaching its usefulness and faithful- 
ness. These matters were all published widely. In many 
material respects they were deemed by the officers of the 
bank to have misapprehended its conduct and principles. 
What could they do else, than endeavor respectfully to 
set these matters right? They were liable to judicial 
scrutiny, and surely, sir, we are not at that point of humi- 
Jiation, when the right of self-defence is considered au- 
dacious—when to repel injurious aspersions is denounced 
as deserving the frowns of power! Sir, the president 
and directors of the bank bad not only this right, but 
they might and ought, as faithful trustees, seek a renewal 
of their chartered privileges. Political electioncering, 
sir! We are all political electionecrers. Who is exempt 
from the charge of desiring a continuance of political 
favor and confidence? ‘The Executive, I believe, sir, 
must come in for a share; and because these aspirations 
lead to discussions that are free and animated, they are 
not, therefore, tobe suppressed. Far from it. 
citement of public debate—this collision of mind with 
mind—this entire freedom of the press, is the healthful 
action of our institutions. Let every American citizen 
ponder deeply the sentiment, that such public and fear- 
less discussion ọn public measures and men can never be- 
come offensive except to arbitrary power. While our 
Jaws, and not men, rule us, this sacred privilege, guaran- 

tied by the constitution, will be cherished and firmly 

maintained. 


But, gentlemen have insisted that the bank had no right 
to form an issue on the question of a recharter; that this 


concerned no parties but the Government and the country. 
If we just separate from the word ‘ bank’? all the odious 
imaginations that, prejudice and policy have gathered 
around it, and, returning ‘to common sense, realize that 

the bank is no other than a large and respectable body 
of our fellow-citizens spread over the United States, and 


This ex- 


equally entitled with any other portion to the protection 
of subsisting rights and the renewal of public privileges, 
this objection will assume the very type and spirit of the 
purest tyranny. What is its language to these Ameri- 
can citizens? **On the question of recharter or not you 
must be silent. If we, the Government, permit you to 
subsist, then you may adjust your members to perform 
the functions of life; but, should we ordain you to cease, 
why, in such case, you must quietly lie down, without a 
word of petition or remonstrance.” Sir, freemen cannot 
brook such terms; and, rely upon it, be the subject a bank 
or whatever else, they will resist and repel such oppres- 
sion. And yet the freedom and purity of the press are 
among the motives of the Executive for this breach upon 
the vested rightsofthe bank. I had supposed that, where 
the press was free, the humblest as well as the highest 
might use its power; and was it an offence for the bank to 
| resort to its aid in a matter where both Houses of Congress 
ihad, by deliberate legislation, ordained that it had been a — 
faithful servant, and was justly entitled toa renewal of 
public confidence? Sir, it seems to be a material point 
on which side of the question this freedom of the press 
ranges. If it touch the outer skirt of Executive preroga- 
itive, it is denounced; if you write against power, you 
shall feel its vengeance; write for it, and you shall bask 
inthe very sunshine of its smiles. Purity of the press! 
Turn over the recent files of the official organ, and on its 
pages respectful memorials to Congress are vilified, and 
the remonstrances of complaining freemen are held up 
to scorn, as being many of them fictitious names, put 
down in fraud or plundered from the tombstones of the 
grave-yard: sir, we have not heard of any measures to 
correct such calumniations and restore the purity of the 
press. Let us not recall the sedition law of departed 
federalism. Sir, if that was a whip, this isa scorpion. 
That prohibited the publication of falsehoods, and this 
will not tolerate the circulation of truth. That mistook 
the temper of the people, and the law was generally 
unpopular, not because the public felt any complacency 
in slanders, but because it was a branch of legislation of 
very doubtful authority, and might lead to lasting infringe- 
ments on the frecdom of speech. ‘Then, you perceive, 
sir, the people were jealous ofa power that could only 
be effectually exerted by the concurrent action of the 
Congress and the Executive, and through the judicial 
tribunals of the country. And what have we now, sir? 
The Executive alone, or a bank charter—a mere creation 
of a financial corporation by refined implications, against 
the will of Congress, and without the intervention of 
[judge or jury—under the wide-reaching and plausible 
guises of purity of public morals and liberty of the press, 
grasping at a discretion above the laws, unknown to the 
constitution, and dangerous to our liberties. 

This document has been placed to the account of the 
Secretary’s early federal notions. Sir, it is no product of 
that school. tis an alien excrescence; and my best hope 
for the Secretary, politically, is, that the principles of 
policy, drawn from the constitution, may yet regain their 
influence over his mind, and break the delusion under 
which it now labors. Sir, I cherish a filial veneration 
for the federal party; as I entered upon active life, it was 
departing. In the review of its history, Lam persuaded 
that it did, in some material respects, mistake the genius 
of our institutions and the spirit of our people; but, sir, 
as Lread the developments of time, every day of our 
political history has vindicated the purity of its motives, 
and illustrated the soundness of its principles. In the 
language of Mr. Jefferson, and according to the soundest 
philosophy of politics, the great mass of the American 
people haye always been, and now are, ‘ all federalists, 
and all republicans.” Itis the federalism of the constitu- 
tion that I honor—the system of fundamental law, as €x- 
pounded by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, and administered 
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by Washington, and most of his successors, I never drank} 


at any other fountain, and wish to follow no other guide. 
And however, in seasons of tranquillity, when the sun 
shines brightly, and the waters are calm, we may venture 
to contemn or neglect these good old principles; when the 
tempest begins to muster; when the highways are broken 
up, and the billows of convulsion break over us and 
around us, then, sir, when every face is sad, and every 
heart is heavy, we almost instinctively seek refuge and 
guidance in our federal constitution; we will then follow 
no other leader; it is the only shield that affords security. 
It is, indeed, sir, a copious and perennial fountain; copious, 
to supply all the social and political wants of this great 
confederacy, and of vital energy fully adequate to impart 
its rich benefits still wider, as the lines of our Union shall 
expand and encompass many more noble States. Yes, 
sir, far as the intrepid enterprise of our people shall 
urge the tide of emigration towards the setting sun, until 
all over the valleys and hills of the West, freemen shall 
rejoice in their blessings, and not an unoccupied acre 
remain on which to raise a cabin or strike a furrow. 

Mr. President, if, in the benignant counsels of a merci- 
ful Providence, it shall please him to perpetuate our 
liberties, I believe thatit will be through the agency of 
these principles. And should that melancholy crisis come 
to us, as I fear it may, as it has come to all past republics, 
when the people of this Union shall reject the control of 
fixed principles, and seck to break away from the govern- 
ment of laws, then, indced, sir, will the hopes of our 
enemies, and all the fears of our friends, meet in the 
catastrophe of constitutional liberty, and our sun shall 
go down while it is yet day.” 


Turspay, Fennvany 4. 


The following message from the President of the Uni- 
ted States was received by Mr. Donelson, his private Se- 
eretary. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I deem it my duty to communicate to Congress the re- 
cent conduct of the Bank of the United States, in refus- 
ing to deliver the books, papers, and funds, in its pos- 
session, relating to the execution of the act of Congress of 
June 7th, 1832, entitled, An act supplementary to the 
tc Act for the relief of certain surviving officers and sol- 
diers of the Revolution.” The correspondence reported 
by the Secretary of War, and herewith transmitted, will 
show the grounds assumed by the bank to justify its re- 
fusal to make the transfer directed by the War Depart- 
ment, It does not profess to claim the privilege of this 
agency asa right secured to it by contract, nor asa be- 
nefit conferred by the Government, but asa burden from 
which it is willing to be relieved. It places its refusal 
upon the extraordinary ground that the corporation has 
aright to sitin judgment upon the legality of the acts 
of the constituted authorities, in a matter in which the 
stockholders are admitted to have no interest, and it im- 
pedes and defeats, as far as its power will permit, the 
execution of a measure of the administration, because the 
opinion of the corporation, upon the construction of an 
act of Congress, differs from that of the proper officers 
of the United States. 

The claim of this corporation, thus to usurp the func- 
tions of the judicial power, and to prescribe to the Ex- 
cutive Department the manner in which it shall execute 
the trust confided to it by law, is without example in the 
history of our country, if the acts of the public servants, 
who are responsible to the: people for the manner in 
which they execute their duty, may thus-be checked and 
controlled by an irresponsible money corporation, then, 
indeed, the whole frame of our Government is clianged, 
and we have established a power, in the Bank of the 
United States, above what we derive from the people. 


It will be seen, from the accompanying statement, 


marked A, that, according to the latest accounts receiv- 


ed at the War Department, the Bank of the United States 
and its branches have in their possession near half a mil- 
lion of the public money, received by them under the 
law of 1832, which they have not yet accounted for, and 
which they refuse to pay over to the proper agents, for 


the use of those persons for whose benefit it was with- 
drawn from the Treasury. 
attempt on the part of the bank to guide and direct the 
Executive upon the construction and execution of an act 
of Congress should have been put forward and insisted 
on in a case where the immediate sufferers from their 
conduct will be the surviving veterans of the revolution- 


It is to be regretted that this 


ary war; for this evil falls exclusively upon the gallant 


defenders of their country, and delays and embarrasses 
the payment of the debt which the gratitude of the na- 
tion has awarded to them, and which, in many instances, 
is necessary for their subsistence and comfort in their de- 


clining years. 

The character of the claim set up by the bank, and the 
interest of the parties to be immediately affected by it, 
make it my duty to submit the whole subject to the con- 
sideration of Congress: and I leave it to their wisdom to 
adopt such measures as the honor of the Government and. 
the just claims of the individuals injured by the proceed- 
ings, may be deemed to require. 

Having called for the opinion of the Attorney General 
upon this oceasion, with a view to a thorough investiga- 
tion of the question which has thus been presented for 
my consideration, I enclose a copy of a report of that 
officer, and add my entire concurrence in the views he 
has taken. 

Febuary 4, 1834. ANDREW JACKSON. 

The message having been read— 

Mr. CLAY rose, and said, that we had heard, early in 
the last month, that whilst the conduct of the Executive, 
in relation tq the seizure of the public money, was under 
discussion, and before any decision of Congress onthe 
subject, the Executive, not choosing to wait for any exe 
pression of the legislative will, was proceeding in the 
exccution of his design of September last; and that an 
attempt had been, or would be, made, to take away from 
the United States Bank the agency which had been con- 
fided by law to that institution, in relation to the payment 
of the revolutionary pensions. He would not say that 
he was surprised at this. Ee was surprised at nothing 
which had been, or might be, attempted, by those who 
had obtained the practical possession of the Executive 
power of the Government. He had, he said, looked into 
the question concerning the payment of the pensions, 
and it was his opinion that this agency had been confided 
to the Bank of the United States by law; that the Execu- 
tive had no right to take away this agency from the insti- 
tution, and that the doing so could only be regarded as a 
continuance of that career of assumption and usurpation 
which had been commenced during the last year against 
the bank. 

He was glad that the bank had now resisted. We had 
heard nothing of this subject until yesterday, when my 
friend from Mississippi [Mr. Pozxpexren] made a motion 
to call for a copy of this correspondence. The resolu- 
tion, proposing this call, was to have been again called 
up to-day, and this may account for the communication 
being now made to the Senate. This agency, Mr. C. re- 
peated, had been confided to the bank by law; and this 
fact was acknowledged by the Executive, when the Se- 
cretary of War retraced the steps which had been taken 
to remove it at Albany. ‘Thus it appears that the agen- 
cy had been confided to the bank, and that the Executive 
had recognised the fact that it was so confided... “And 
now, what has been done? A message has: been sent to 
the Scnate by the Executive, in pursuance of his plans 
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for the annihilation of the bank, denouncing the institu- 
tion because it had not violated ‘an obligation which was 
imposed upon it by an act of Congress! 

Mr. C. said he had considered it to be his duty to make 
these remarks. He hoped that the message would be 
referred to a committee which would enter into an ex- 
amination, for the purpose of discovering whether there 
had been any violation of duty on the part of the bank. 
If it should appear that there had been any such violation 
of duty on the part of that institution, no one would”be 
more ready than himself to apply a proper and prompt 
correction of the evil. But, if the committee should find 
that the Executive, and not the bank, had violated its 
obligations and its duty, he hoped that there would still 
be found adetermination in the Senate to apply a cor- 
rective. 

He moved that the message be referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GRUNDY said he had not very closely examined 
the question, but he rather thought that the bank was not 


the legal agent for paying the pensions under the law of 


1832; upon which the opinion expressed in the message 
of the President, just read, had been predicated. Mr. G. 
went on to express his disapprobation of the Senate’s 
giving any expression of its opinion, one way or other, 
on the subject, at this time. The President had laid the 
whole matter before both Houses of Congress; and until 
an action by their committee was had in relation to it, it 
seemed to him premature to express any opinion upon it. 
He concurred with the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Cuarx,] that the message ought to be committed to the 


Judiciary Committee; and, in addition to the motion of 


that gentleman, he moved that the papers be printed. 
Mr. CLAY stated that it was not his intention, at this 
time, to enter into any arguments on this question. He 
had explicitly avowed this before; therefore it was not 
necessary for him to insist upon it. In reference to the 
opinion of the Attorney General, accompanying the mes- 
sage, (which had been alluded to by Mr. Grunvr,) Mr. C. 
said he had long ceased to respect the acts or opinions of 
the different departments of the Government, being well 
aware that the Executive was, as he had called himself, 
a unit, and would instantaneously dismiss any officer who 
did not at once obey his behests. Sir, said he, when we 
know, from experience, that dismission from office is the 
consequence of a difference of opinion between any head 
of a department and the Executive, I acknowledge that T 
have lost all confidence in opinions from these sources. I, 
for. one, can no longer respect the opinions of an Attorney 
General, or any other Executive officer, when such doc- 
trines were avowed as had been maintained on this floor 
—doctrines belonging not to this Government, nor even 
to this age—doctrines of passive obedience and non-re- 
` sistance, &c. Mr. C. passed a high culogium on the 
personal character of the present Attorney General. Had 
he remained at Albany, he would have paid as much re- 
spect to any opinion of his on a question of law, delivered 
from his private office, as any man. But, brought with- 
in the pestilential atmosphere of Washington, he must be 
excused if he could not accord full credit to his public 
opinions. Mr. C. hoped that the reference would take 
place; and.was satisfied that the report resulting from it 
would show that the usurpation, of which the President 
complained, had been here, and not in Philadelphia, 
and that the bank, after full inquiry, be acquitted from 
this, as well as all other serious charges that had been 
brought against it. 
Mr. 
a fact which would enable the Senate to decide on this 
subject. Ile would state that the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky was mistaken-in-what he said in relation to the 
powers given to the War Department on this subject. 
He (Mr. W.) would merely “say; the power claimed 


E 


WRIGHT said, he thought he was in possession of 


by that Department as to the pension law was different; 
by that it had no reference whatever either to the law of 
1828, which is commonly denominated the ‘pension 
law,” or the law of 1832. ‘The officer at present at the 
head of the War Department, is the same officer who cor- 
rected the decision of his predecessor in that respect, 
having thought it was wrong that any payments should 
be made in virtue of the provisions of the last act by the 
Bank of the United States, but that the payments should 
be made elsewhere than by the bank. He (Mr. W.) was 
sure that the gentleman from Kentucky would not go so 
far as to say that the officer would thus reverse his own 
opinion so palpably. He thought the Senator had not 
thoroughly examined the subject, or he would have 
found a very marked difference between what he sup- 
posed to be the facts in relation to this subject, and the 
real state of the case. When the gentleman should have 
examined the matter, he was of opinion that he would be 
satisfied. 

Mr. W. said that his feelings compelled him to make a 
few remarks in reference to what had been said by the 
gentleman from Kentucky in relation to the Attorney 
General, whom he had stated as having been affected by 
the pestilential atmosphere in which he was at present 
moving. He (Mr. W.) would say, that the Attorney Ge- 
neral was not to be affected by any such influence, for he 
was a man of integrity, truth, and candor, and would not 
give an opinion which he did not, in his conscience, be- 
lieve to be right. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NEW YORK MEMORIAL. 


Mr. WRIGHT rose to present the memorial of a large 
number of merchants and other citizens of the city of 
New York, on the subject of the condition of the finan- 
cial operations of the country, and expressive of their 
opinions of the necessity of a national bank. He held 
it to be an act of justice to admit that he had received 
this memorial from a most respectable committee of gen- 
tlemen of the city of New York, who had been sent hither 
for the purpose of presenting it. He was informed by 


this committee that the memorial bears the signatures of 


6,000 persons, a great portion of them merchants and 


traders in the city of New York, and the expression of 


whose opinion was entitled to very great weight in this 
body. He knew some of the members of the committee 
personally, and all of them were well known to him by 
reputation; and it gave him great pleasure to bear his 
testimony to their high respectability. He considered 
that an expression of opinion, coming from such a body, 
was entitled to great weight. He then moved that the me- 
morial be read, referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed. 

The memorial having been read— 

Mr. WEBSTER then rose and said that the great 
number of the signers of this memorial, and the just tes- 
timony which had been borne to the character and re- 
spectability of those who had affixed their names to it, 
might be received as full testimony of the great degree 
of public distress which prevails at this moment. Jn the 
course of twenty years’ experience in Congress, he had 
seen no such memorial. He had his doubts if, in the 
whole history of our Government, any memorial had ever 
been presented, in which such pains had been taken to 
give a respectful and an emphatic expression of the 
deep, wide-spread, and carnest conviction of public suf- 
fering, as were exhibited in this memorial. It reminded 
him more of some instances which had occurred in a Go- 
vernment in Europe, which was, in some degree, a popu- 
lar one, but less so than our own, having its representa- 
tives real and nominal, but not springing so directly from 
the people as under our institutions; he meant in the 
British House of Commons, where, under a less auspi- 
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cious organization than happily existed now, a great mass 
of petitions, with a prodigious number of signatures, was 
presented. Gentlemen knew how the tables of the House 
of Commons were loaded with these petitions at the com- 
mencement of the American war... There was presented 
a-memorial from one of the northern. counties, by a whig 
member, against. the American contest, and when the 
messenger brought one end of it to the Clerk’s table, the 
other end was not to be seen. A member remarked 
that there was the head of the petition, but where was 
the tail?) It was answered, that the tail had not yet left 
Yorkshire. f 

The proofs of public distress which were now exhibit- 
ed, were of too -earnest a character to be scoffed at, and 
too plain to be mistaken. The suffering pressed so hard 
upon the people, that they scarcely could find terms 
adequate to its expression; they could hardly dare to 
trust their lips to utter the results of their convictions. 
This was the present state of things. A great degree of 
public distress existed, and the cause of that distress was 
now to be investigated. It had been contended, on one 
side, that the cause was to be found in the removal of 
the deposites, and the breaking up of the United States 
Bank. On the other hand, it was asserted that it was all 
attributable to the conduct of the bank itself, which, not- 
withstanding the attempts made to put it down, and the 
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causes, that. the tide will fow inward, and run up all 
the little streams, in the valley of the Mississippi, until it 
extended itself into every section of the Union. 

Mr. WRIGHT said that he thought that too wide an 
extension had been given- to the facts admitted on the 
subject of the existing distress.. He stated that he dif- 
ferred with the signers of this petition both as to the causé 
of the distress and the remedy to be applied.. 

The motion was then agreed to, and the petition was 
referred. : 


PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced the Special Order, 
being the report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
removal of the deposites. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN continued and concluded his 
remarks, as already given entire. 

Mr. WILKINS moved that the Senate adjourn, but 
withdrew his motion. 

Mr. WEBSTER then moved to refer the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the second resolution 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky, to the Committee 
on Finance. 

In proposing this motion, Mr. WEBSTER said that the 
intention was to give the committee an opportunity to 
make a report on the financial part ofthe subject, and 


obloquy with which it was assailed, being in possession of promised that the report should be brought in to-morrow 


the means of relieving the existing distress, ought to have 
applied its funds for the purpose of affording such relief. 
He deemnd it of great importance ‘hat, in the existing 
circumstances of the country, the bank should do what it 
could, and should convince the people that it extended 
all the relief in its power to yield. It was its duty to ex- 
ert its power to the verge of its own safety, for the pur- 
pose of assisting the property and industry of the country 
to sustain itself under this unprecedented weight of dis- 
tress. He trusted that the bank would do so; it ought 
to doit; it was its duty to do it. 

But it was necessary that it should keep in view the cir- 
cumstances of its own situation, that its charter had only 
two years to run, and that any thing like an instantaneous 
collection of its debts would be impossible, without press- 
ing the industry of the country to ruin. Its only course 
therefore was that which was dictated by strict prudence, 
and that it ought, under that dictation, to give effect, to 
the full extent of its power, to the earnest solicitude 
which he believed that it felt to relicve the country. But, 
on the other hand, the rule of prudence required that it 
should have constant regard to its own safety, and to the 
necessity which existed for winding up its affairs within 
the time prescribed by law. The Government had taken 
its stand, and declared its purpose to be the collection 
and distribution. of its revenue by means of the State 
banks: alone; it had held out the idea that this scheme 
would be successful, and had pledged itself to carry it 
through; still he trusted that the bank would discharge 
its duty; afford evidence that there was no fault in its 
conduct; and prove that, while a charter remained to it, it 
would relieve the public distress, as far as it could do so 
with safety;and beyond the line of safety it would not be 
justified in advancing a step. 

He'knew not what would be the extent to which the 
public distress would increase, or where it was to termi- 
nate; but he thought he could foresee the end of those 
public men who closed their ears against the cries of dis- 
tress which were coming in from: all parts of the country. 
The fact of the existence of distress was- now evident. 
He implored gentlemen round him, whose tables ‘were 
loaded with petitions from the people, to recollect that, 
in the history ofthe last twenty years, there had not been 
found in this country an equal amount of distress. - While 


as soon as the Senate were in session. 

Some discussion took place on the point of order, whe- 
ther this reference would not take the subject from be- 
fore the Senate, and thus arrest the pending discussion; 
in which Mr. WEBSTER, Mr. CLAY, Mr. POINDEX- 
TER, and Mr. SPRAGUE, took the negative of the ques- 
tion, and Mr. WRIGHT and Mr. KING took the affirma- 
tive view. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER then moved to postpone the fur- 
ther consideration of the first resolution until to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

Mr. POINDEXTER then moved that the Senate take 
up the resolutions which he had laid before the Senate on 
Friday; which motion was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER then, by general consent, with. 
drew his call for the yeas and nays. 

At the suggestion of the CHAIR, who objected to the 
first resolution, and a part of the third, on the ground 
that they were similar to resolutions already offered and 
referred, 

Mr. POINDEXTER modified his resolutions by strik- 
ing out the first, and the latter part of the third resolution. 

Mr. GRONDY moved that the Senate adjourn, which 
was negatived—Yeas 13. i 

The third resolution was resisted as too indefinite in its 
language, and, on the call of Mr. MORRIS, the yeas and 
nays were ordered on its adoption. À 

On motion of CALHOUN, the third resolution: was 
then laid on the table—Ayes 23, Noes 14. 

On motion of Mr. MORRIS, the remaining resolutions 
were then laid on the table—Ayes 21, Noes 18. 

The Senate then adjourned, 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 


Mr. POINDEXTER said he rose for the purpose of 
moving a reconsideration of the vote taken yesterday, on 
the adoption of the second of the resolutions he had the 
honor to submit, in relation to the fiscal affairs of the 
country, for the purpose of eliciting facts deemed by. him: 
of importance in the investigation now going on in the Se- 
nate. As it seemed tobe the intention of the Senate not to’. 
permit the inquiries he sought to institute to have. their 


this distress was so strongly felt along the Atlantic, from|full scope, he thought it would be better: to.reconsider 


Maine to New Orleans, it must be the result, from settled the vote on the second resolution, and 
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the table withthe others. For one, and he might be old- 
fashioned in his ideas, he wished, when an issue was to 
be decided, to have all the facts connected with it 
brought fally to light; and he believed that if the Com- 
mittee on Finance were clothed with the powers con- 
templated by the resolution, facts would be brought out 
absolutely necessary to enable the Senate to come to a 
correct decision. His honorable colleague had said that 
he did not wish the committee to be sent on a voyage of 
discovery; and since the failure of Capt. Ross’s expedi- 
tion to the North Pole, the idea of voyages of discovery 
seemed to be unpopular with him. He, for his part, had 
no wish to send the committee on a voyage of discovery; 
but he certainly did wish to get at important facts, with- 
out which.a correct decision could not be made. If it 
was the will of the Senate to try this question on a de- 
murrer, his course wasclear. For the present, however, 
he moved the reconsideration of the vote on the adop- 
tion of the second resolution, in order to follow it with a 
motion to lay it on the table to sleep with its fellows. 

Mr. WAGGAMAN called for the reading of the reso- 
lution; which was done: and the Senate decided to re- 
consider the vote without a division. 

Mr. POINDEXTER then moved to lay the resolution 
on the table; which motion was carried. 


REPORT ON THE REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 


Mr. WEBSTER, from the Committee on Finance, to 
whom were referred the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the removal of the deposites, and the se- 
cond of the resolutions offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, made a report, the reading of which being called 
for, 

Mr. WEBSTER read the report, which occupied 
about an hour and a quarter, and concluded with recom- 
mending the adoption of the second resolution introduced 
by Mr. Cray. . 

Mr. WEBSTER moved that the report of the Commit- 
tee be printed, and that the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the resolution which had been before 
the committee, with the other resolution of the Senator 
from Kentucky, be made the special order for to-day. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERS moved that 6,000 additional copies 
of the report be printed. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, he did not well understand the 
object of printing more than the usual number of copies 
of the report. It had been suggested by an honorable 
Senator the other day, that the printing of an additional 
number of copies of any document, gave to it a sort of 
‘official:sanction, which he was by no means willing to ac- 
cord to the document then under consideration. If this 
view was correct, and the report was to be the founda- 
tion of the action of the Senate, he objected to printing 
an additional number of copies of the document, because 
he did not think it contained sound political arguments, 
and he did not think it stated fairly the views of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury. Certaintly great credit was due 
iò the Committee on Finance for the zeal, ability, and in- 
dustry with which the report had been brought out. 
He thought. the reference was made yesterday at four 
o'clock; and the Committee could hardly have had time 
toagree on. and write out.so long a report in the short 
apace of time intervening since then. It was possible 

that the subject might have been discussed ‘and well un- 
derstood in the committee before, and that the Chairman 
had time to imbody the sentiments of the various mem- 
bers of the committee previous to the reference. If such 
was the case, itreminded him of what had once happen- 
ed in one of the Gourts of Justice of the State of Georgia. 
A grave question of constitutional law was presented be- 
fore that Court, was argued for days with great ability, 
and when the argument was: concluded, the Judge drew 


from his coat pocket a written opinion, which he read, 
and ordered to be recorded as the opinion of the Court. 
It appeared, therefore, that unless the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts carried the opinion of the committee in his 
coat pocket, he could not have presented his report with 
the unexampled despatch that had been witnessed. To 
this, however, it was not his purpose to raise any objec- 
tion—his objection was to the report itself, in which he 
did not think the true question was fairly met. He wish- 
ed the report to be printed, (the usual number of copies, ) 
and when that was done, he would take occasion to set 
the subject ina proper light, and bring the true issue 
fairly before the public. It seemed to him that it would 
not be fair to go on with the discussion, until the report 
of the committee, so vastly important—a committee pe- 
culiarly constituted, and from its nature giving such 
| weight to its opinions, should be printed, and in the 
hands of every Senator. Wow could his friend from 
Pennsylvania, for instance, do justice to his argument, 
without an opportunity of giving to that report a thorough 
investigation in his closet! 

Mr. TYLER rose and said, that the gentleman from 
Georgia need not to have gone quite so far fora precedent. 
He might haye proceeded no farther than to the Execu- 
tive himself. The Committee on Finance had held their 
cabinet meeting, and had compared their views on the sub- 
ject, asone which was likely to come before the Senate 
very speedily, and they had conveyed their views to their 
Chairman, who had done them ample justice in the report. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, like our Chairman, had 
taken care to collect allthe opinions of the President; 
he had taken to himself all the benefits of the communi- 
cation made to the Cabinet Council; and, in as short a 
period of time as has been occupied by the Committee 
on Finance, he had come to his decision, that the depo- 
sites are to be removed from the vaults of the Bank of 
the United States. I say, therefore, that my honorable 
friend from Georgia [Mr. Forsyrn] need not to have 
taken so distant a voyage of discovery for the purpose of 
producing a case similar to that, which has been present- 
ed to us this morning; when it was pat at hand, set forth 
by the Sccretary of the Treasury. Let the report pass 
for what it is worth; let it be met fairly; let the argu- 
ments be met face to face, and toe to toc. The true ques- 
tion on which we are at issue is set before the American 
people in this paper—the true question, whether the 
Secretary has acted rightfully or wrongfully—whether he 
has becn backed and sustained in his authority by the 
dictation and direction of the President. There is no 
avoiding the question; we must come up tothe real ques- 
tion in dispute. ‘The question presented for the consi- 
deration of the Senate and the American people, is a 
question of law or no law; and gentlemen, being unable 
to meet that issue, have attempted, very adroitly, on sun- 
dry occasions, to make a new issue of ** bank or no bank.” 

I protest, said Mr. 'T., against trying the issuein this new 
way. The only question in which we are now engaged, 
is simply an inquiry whether the reasons of the Secretary 
of the Treasury are sufficient to justify his act. In regard 
to the condition in which the honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania | Mr. Witxrxs] is placed by these proceed- 
ings, 1 have only to say that the honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is a member of the Committee on Ti- 
nance; he was with us last night, and has been with us 
since the commencement of the session, and has heard 
the views not only of the chairman but of every member 
of the committee. Ibave no doubt that he noted every 
argument, and stands prepared to answer them. As to 
the subject of printing the report, he supposed that, as 
an additional number of the report of the Secretary had 
been ordered to be printed, it might be as well to printa 
sufficient number of this report, to be spread before the 
public with it. 
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Mr. CHAMBERS said he did not perceive any occa- 
sion for the reproach that had been cast on the Commit- 
tee on Finance. When the reference was made, he was 
one who believed, at the time, that the report, when pre- 
sented, would show a tolerably fair view of the sentiments 

“held by a majority of the committee, and the result had 
not disappointed his expectations, and if it were expect- 
ed that the report would present, from the conceded opi- 
nions of the members of which the committee was com- 
posed, some apparent evidence of what the probable ac- 
tion of the Senate would be when the final question was 
taken, the inference would be deduced that the most ap- 
propriate reference had been made. He did not believe, 
let the final question be taken when it would, that the 
vote of the Senate would present much dissimilarity with 
the views taken by the committee. So much as to the 
report. As to the motion before the Senate, the gentle- 
man from Georgia had objected to the printing of an ad- 
ditional number of copies of the report, because he dif 
not think that the views of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury were fairly stated in it, and that its conclusions were 
not logically drawn. He thought that the Senator from 
Georgia was in the Senate when the printing of 6,000 
copies of the President’s veto to the bank bill was order- 
ed, and made no objection to the motion. The gentle- 
man did not think a law re-chartering the Bank of the 
United States unconstitutional, and yet he did not object 
to disseminating a document which inculcated a contrary 
Opinion. It was extraordinary, Mr. C. said, that ng two 
friends of the administration agreed as to the details of) 
the important subject which had been so long under dis- 
cussion, yet they all concurred in arriving at the same re- 
sult; they all agreed in sustaining the Secretary, though 
they would probably not have advised the measures he 
has taken. 

Mr, Cuampens concluded by observing, that as the 
views of the Sccretary of the Treasury and of the Presi- 
dent had been spread over the country, by the printing 
of an unusual number of copies of the documents in which 
they were imbodied, it was but fair that a like currency 
should be given to the views of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, in the able paper just read. With regard to 
the haste. with which the report had been presented, as 
charged by the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. C. saw 
no valid objection to this. It had been well observed 
that the subject had long been under discussion in the 
committee, both on reference of the President’s message, 
and on various memorials, and that the Chairman was fal- 
ly possessed of the views of every member of it, and 
had therefore no difficulty in imbodying them in the 
report. 

Ve. WILKINS said that, as to himself personally, he 
was. entirely in the hands of the Senate, and felt only de- 
sirous that the resolution of the Senator from Kentucky 
should be restored to the condition in which it was yes- 
terday, so that the discussion might proceed. [Mr. Wrs- 
sver: (That is already done.”] As to the report, he 
was in a minority in the committee. He had, it was true, 
been for some. time in possession of the opinion of the ma- 
jority; but he had not had a. knowledge of the facts and 
arguments on which that opinion was founded, and on 
which the reasons of the Secretary had been condemned. 
He had been aware that four of the five members of the 
committee were of opinion that the reasons of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury were insufficient, and that the removal 
of the deposites had caused the present distress. He 
was yesterday suminoned to- attend thé ‘committee, and 
had, last evening, heard the report read; and he felt 
bound to say, that he had seen no indication of any, desire 
on the part of the rest of the committee to conceal the 


course they were about to take. It was not practicable for 
him to take up this report, and answer it to-day. If the spe- 
cial order should be restured, the discussion might go on 


Removal of the Deposites. 


this report. 
ered asan able paper, and he also viewed this reportas 
a very able document. 


should oppose the present motion. 
to print 5,000 copies of this report, in order to do jus- 
tice to the bank, it was equally necessary to print 5,000 
copies of the report of the Secretary, in order to do jus- 
tice to that officer. 
on one side? 
as many copies of this report as it might think proper 
to send out? If this strong paper should go forth, would 
not the bank spread hundreds of thousands of it before 
the people, in order to enlighten them on the subject; 
while the officer of the Government was not permitted 
tousethe public funds for the purpose of circulating this 
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upon the resolutions of the Senator from Kentucky. He 
was willing to abide by such course as the Senate may 
decide on. 


Mr. GRUNDY expressed his intention to vote in favor 


of printing the same number of extra copies of this re- 
port as were printed of the report of the reasons of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. This report was designed as 
an answer to those reasons: for that, as he understood it, 
was its precise import, and the object for which it was 
referred to the committee. 
came in, it was ordered that 5,000 extra copies should be 


When the Secretary’s report 


printed, and he would not vote for a larger number of 
The report of the Secretary he had consid- 


Mr. PORTER expressed his opinion in favor of the 
largest number. If it was so weak a paper as some gen- 
tlemen seemed to think, it could do no harm abroad, 
whatever the number which might be printed; but, if it 
was strong, and able, and sound, as he believed it to be, 


At ought to have a pretty extensive circulation. 


Mr. FORSYTH said that he had been induced to op- 
pose the motion to print the extra number, because the 
Senate had, on a former day, refused a motion to print 
an extra number of the second report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. That motion was still on the table; and 
the ground on which it was laid there was, that it ought 
not to be thus extensively circulated until it had received 
the sanction of the Senate. For the same reason, he 
If it was necessary 


Were the Senate to give light only 
Had not the bank the power to circulate 


report, although it might be necessary to sustain him 
in the position which he had taken? He stated that he 
was shocked, inexpressibly shocked, to see to what a 
condition we were reduced, when a committee of the 
Senate had found it necessary to come forward to take 
upon itself the task of vindicating the violated rights of 


the legislative branch against the usurpations of the Ex- 
ecutive. 
such a state of things. 
tion, as unjust to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
had the Senate been for weeks discussing resolutions, in- 
troduced here under the stamp of the authority of the 


How happy ought the country to feel under 
He objected to the present mo- 
Here 


Senator from Kentucky, and this discussion had been car- 
ried on with an ability which wasunexampled. The sub- 


ject had then been taken out’ of the hands of the Senate, 
and sent to the Committee on Finance; and for what- pur- 
pose was it sent thither? Did any one doubt what would 


be the opinion of the Committee on Finance? Would 
such a movement have been made, had it not been in- 
tended thereby to give strength to the course of the op- 
position? He was not in the Senate when the reference 
was yesterday made, but he had supposed that it was made 
for the purpose of some report in a legislative form, but 
it has come back with an argument, and a recommenda» 
tion of the adoption of the resolution of the Senator from 
Kentucky; and when the resolutions were adopted, would 
they not still be sent back to that committee for exami- 
nation? Why had not the committee, who seemed:to 
know so well what would be the opinion of the Senate, 
imbodied that opinion in a legislative form? The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts had stated, that; unless the 
bank should be re-chartered, the présent public agita- 
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tion, which évery one must deplore, would necessarily 


continue. The Senator behind him [Mr. TyzeR] had ex- 
pressed his hope that there would be no shrinking on the 
question. He would answer that gentleman by saying, 


that, on the side of those who sustained the Secretary, 
there would be no shrinking. But was there any one so 
blind as not to see that the whole’stress of the argument 
of gentlemen on the other side, was the distress which 
had been caused by the want of confidence throughout 
the country, arising from the knowledge that the bank 
was not to be re-chartered. It was not pretended that 
the removal of the deposites had affected the capability of 
the bank, but that it had affected the public confidence 
regarding it, and that, to remedy this evil, the bank must 
be re-chartered? So long as the question remained un- 
settled, and a hope was cherished that a majority of 
both Houses of Congress would re-charter the bank, the 
distress would continue, and would be felt in every nerve 
of the community. He would tell gentlemen that the 
bank was now trying to correct public judgment by pro- 
ducing public distress; to make the people feel misery, 
that they might be compelled to correct the errors of 
their judgment. He expressed the regret which he felt 
on seeing those with whom he had so long acted, with 
whom he had for many years been connected by the ties 
of friendship, taking a course which would tend to pro- 
tract the evil. He was glad to find that the example of 
the President was so much in favor as to find gentlemen 
on the other side desirous to copy it. He did not him- 
self desire to be considered as approving of any example 
which he did not copy. A word as to the prediction of 
the Senator from Maryland, that the opinion of the Se- 
nate would be found to sustain the report of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CHAMBERS explained that he had not given 
any prediction, but only his individual opinion, and he 
gave that because he thought the Senator from Georgia 
seemed to give an opinion on the other side. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that, taken in the mass, he un- 
derstood what was the opinion of the Senate. The Pre- 
sident and the Secretary were to be condemned. This 
was to be done by the union of two parties, one of 
whom condemned the Executive for usurping, the other 
for abusing power. It had been the fortune of the Presi- 
dent to be condemned, in all his measures, by this same 
union. He expected, no doubt, still to be condemned, 
and was- prepared for it. He objected to the printing of 
this strong and able paper, which was marked with that 
ability which stamped every production of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BROWN said it wasan adroit movement which 
was made yesterday, to take this subject from before 
the Senate, and refer it to the Committee on Finance—an 
interlocutory proceeding—while the debate on the reso- 
lutions of the gentleman from Kentucky was pending. It 
should not, however, be permitted to influence his vote, 
that the chairman of the Committee on Finance was pre- 
pared, like the ancient oracles, which were always pre- 
pared with the responses before the interrogatories were 
puttothem, with his report, before the movement was 
made. He would still vote in favor ofthe motion to print 
6,000, and, if the gentleman wished for a larger number, 
he would vote for that number. But he should not take 
that: course for the reasons which operated on other gen- 
tlemen: he would not withhold his vote for the printing, 
because he feared the effect of the report on the public 
mind. He did not think that it was calculated either to 
delude or deceive the people. It contained nothing which 
had not been‘already set forth and answered; there was 
nothing novellin it; nothing which had not been met and 
refuted on this floor, . But if even the argument in the re- 
port had been of an overwhelming character, be would 
still. have voted for the printing of-a larger number; but 


he repeated, that he viewed all its positions as having been 
already overthrown. The gentleman from Virginia had 
quoted high authority to justify the rapidity of the re- 
sponse which had been made. 

Mr. TYLER explained that he had merely referred to 
it as one cherished in the affections, and dear to the heart 
of the gentleman from Georgia, and which would bind 
him for ever; but he had no desire to give his approba- 
tion to the act of the Executive. 

Mr. BROWN resumed. He was glad to find that the 
Secretary had found favor in this quarter. (Mr. TYLER: 
“No favor.”"] It appeared, however, that gentleman 
had outstripped their model—had out-Heroded Herod. 
The Secretary of the Treasury had taken three days af- 
ter bis initiation into office, and he did not write out a long 
argument. But, in this case, the subject was referred. 
only last evening, and here was a long argument pre- 
sented to the Senate this morning. This was an improve- 
ment on the course of the Secretary. He did not heed 
what was the effect which was intended by this argument: 
whether there was in it a mass of error, covered up 
with splendid sophistry, or whether it was intended to 
whitewash the glaring enormities of the bank, he would 
give every possible degree of light to the public mind. 
The people would weigh the arguments in the balance, 
and approve or reject according to their merit. ‘The gen- 
tleman from Virginia had declared his determination to 
meet the matter face to face. He presumed that the gen- 
tlemen on this side were prepared so to meet the ques- 
tion, and to argue the broad view whether the people 
should be ground down by this institution, or whether the 
bank itself should be put down, in the war which it was 
now waging against the best interests, the liberty, and in- 
dependence of the country. He trusted that the attempt 
to enslave the people would be defeated, and the prin- 
ciples of the Government would be triumphant, and that 
we should not be doomed to see all political power trans- 
ferred to the hands of the bank. As to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, he doubted not that he would be able 
to give a good account of himself. 

Mr. WILKINS said, that he hada motion which had 
been laid upon the table for a considerable time, and to 
which allusion had been made by the honorable gentle- 
man from Georgia, [Mr. Forsxrx.] He thought this 
would be a good opportunity, not to call it up, but to at- 
tain the object he had in view by makingit. He (Mr. 
W.) hoped the motion of the honorable Senator from 
Maryland embraced also the printing of the second re- 
port of the Senate in relation to that of the Sccretary of 
the Treasury, which was made in answer to the call of 
the Senator from Kentucky. ‘They both related to the 
same subject, and were equally interesting to the people. 
If information was the object of the gentleman in making 
the motion, that reason was equally applicable to the ob- 
ject he (Mr. W.) had in view. He recollected that, at 
the time the motion was made, he was particularly op- 
posed to the resolutions of the Senator from Kentucky, on 
the ground that the Secretary of the Treasury had an- 
swered the call of the Senate; that was, by-the-by, the 
great reason with him (Mr. W.) for wishing the paper 
to be printed. It was a respectful and pertinent argument 
and was relevant to the issue, and was a full answer to the 
call made upon him, furnishing the necessary matter to 
an elucidation of the matter under the investigation of the 
Senate. He, (Mr. W.,) in conclusion, said he would move 
an amendment to the motion of the Senator from Mary- 
land—that an equal number of copies be printed, of this 
report, as of that made by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. MANGUM said, that the public, with all their sup- 
posed gullibility, were not so gullible as to permit gen- 
tlemen to change the true issue of this subject to one 
which some Senators would set up. As regarded himself, 
he would not suffer such a change to be made. The 
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question is not, nor never was, ‘bank or no bank.” The|ber of copies to be printed, he approved of the highest, 


question was, emphatically, £‘ law or no law—constitution 
o no constitution.” Gentlemen were charged, whenever 
a movement was made calling in question the Executive 
acts, as standing by the bank, as supporting the bank, 
giving vigor to its arm against the blow levelled at it by 
the Executive. He (Mr. M.) repelled such an accusation; 
and would repeat, that that was not the question, but it 
was ‘law or no law.” 

With regard to the report of the Committee on Finance, 
it was unpretending in its character, touched nothing of 
the Executive power, but was simply confined to the ac- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury—the issue of which 
he has put before the public. In reference to that action, 
and the reasons that had been given, he (Mr. M.) was 
perfectly content that the people should judge. An at- 
tempt had been made by some Senators to turn the pub- 
lic mind from the real question before the Senate, in or- 
der that the weakness of their position might not be ob- 
served, and by proclaiming that this was a question of 


number. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, the honorable Senator from 
Georgia had complained that the paper read to the Senate 
from the Committee on Finance, neither fairly stated, nor 
met the reasons of the Secretary of the Treasury; and 
that, hereafter, he should enter into some detail on the 
subject, and present itin a fair light before the public. I 
shall wait, said Mr. W., for the gentleman’s own time— 
and, when he chooses to try the strength of a lance in 
that field, it will be my duty not to refuse him an oppor- 
tunity. The gentleman complained, also, of the mode of 
referring the Secretary’s report. Had the gentleman 
come to the Senate this morning in his usual good humor, 
he would have been easily satisfied on that point. He 
will recollect that the subject now under discussion was 
deemed, by every body, to be peculiarly fitted for the 
consideration of the Committee on Finance; and that, 
three weeks ago, I had intimated my intention of moving 
for such a reference. I had, however, delayed the mo- 


“bank or no bank.” For himself, he repudiated the 
charge; and would observe, that when that question should 
come up, he would be found ready to act on it. 4 Suffi- 
cient for the day is the evil thereof.” It had been said, 
that the question here was—whether the bank has de- 
clared war against the Executive, and whether it should 
be allowed to go on with its high-handed course; and, on 
the other side, it was asked whither or not the Execu- 
tive had declared war on the bank, without law or consti- 
_tutional right—and were the reasons assigned by the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury sustained by law, and was his con- 
duct to be upheld, 

if it was true, as had been said, that the Bank of the 
United States bad not been faithful to its trust—was a 
monster, and ought to be crushed—why, then, he would 
say, it deserved that fate. He was not, however, for dis- 
regarding all law on the subject, but was willing to give 
the bank fair play. Senators had been asked, whether 
the bank had instructed them to shield it, because they 
were its friends? Was that a proper course to be pur- 
sued by a Senator of the United States? Such language 
partook much of the calumny and abuse that was used 
by the public press towards those who were opposed to 
its views.. 1t was lamentable to think that we had arrived 
at such a state of things; and he believed that the wisest 
and best men in the country regarded it as one of the 
most ill-omened signs ofthe times, that froma high place, 
a high quarter, we heard, instead of language addressed 
to the reason, justice, and patriotism of the people—harsh 
exclamations and tirades, calculated to inflame the pas- 
sions of men and impose upon their credulity. 

‘The. question was not whether the bank shall, or shall 
not be rechartered; that subject was not touched upon in 
this report, which was altogether confined to an examina- 
tion of the reasons given by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, in his report to Congress in relation to the removal 
of the deposites. In regard to the report by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, he would merely observe, that the 
Janguage and reasons which it contained, were those of 
its honorable chairman [Mr.Wexnsrer] and the committee 
had adopted.it. It contained a fair and able exposition 
of the subject, and would no doubt have its just weight 
on the public mind. 

He (Mr. M.) had no intention of saying a word on the 
subject; but be could not forbear rising to say, that so 
far as he was concerned, he would not suffer gentlemen 
to change the issue before the public. It was already 
before them. The honorable Senator: from Georgia had 
informed the Senate that, in due season, he would ex- 
amine the reasons set forth in the report. -He (Mr. M.) 
hoped be would do so with all fairness and candor. - He 


thought, however, that the reasons were too strong and|{deny the propriety of such an imputation. 
With regard to the num.| fitness, and repel it, as I doubt not every honorable mem- 


conclusive to be overturned. 


tion, from considerations of courtesy to other gentlemen, 
onall sides. But the general subject of the removal of 
the deposites, had been referred to the Committee on 
Finance, by reference of that part of the President’s 
message; and various memorials, in relation to it, had also 
been referred. The subject has tindergone an ample 
discussion in committee. I had been more than once in- 
structed by the committee to move for the reference of 
the Secretary’s letter, but the motion was postponed, 
from time to time, for the reasons I have before given. 
Had the gentleman from Georgia been in the Senate yes- 
terday, he would have known thatthis particular mode of 
proceeding was adopted, as was then well understood, 
for the sole purpose of facilitating the business of the 
Senate, and of giving the committee an opportunity to 
express an opinion, the result of their consideration. If 
the gentleman had heard what had passed yesterday, 
when the reference was made, he would not have ex- 
pressed surprise. ; 

There is another thing, sir, to which the gentleman has 
objected. He would have preferred that some legislative 
recommendation should have accompanied the report— 
that some law, or joint resolution, should have been re- 
commended. Sir, do we not see what the gentleman 
probably desires? If not, we must be grecn politicians, 
It was not my intention, at this stage of the business, to 
propose any law, or joint resolution. I do not, at present, 
know the opinions of the committee on this subject. On 
this question, at Icast, to use the gentleman’s expression, 
Ido not carry their opinions in my coat pocket. The 
question, when it arrives, will be a very grave one—one 
of deep and solemn import—and when the proper time 
for its discussion arrives, the gentleman from Georgia will 
have an opportunity to examine it. The first thing is, 
toascertain the judgment of the Senate, on the Secretary’s 
reasons for his act. 

There has been one remark by the gentleman from 
Georgia, which it is important, I think, to repel; and 
which, as a member of this body, 1 am determined to re- 
pel and cast from me. ‘The gentleman has said that the 
Senate will stand by the bank. ‘This 1 deny, and throw 
fromme. Sir, the Senate stands by the constitution, the 
laws, and the country; and, T believe italways will. Sir, 
is the country nothing? Are the laws and the constitution 
nothing, that the Senate are to be charged with standing 
by the bank only, because it is apprehended that it will 
not sanction the political conduct of those high in power? 
Cannot we differ with the Secretary of the Treasury in 
regard to the interest and policy of the country, without: 
being charged with standing by the bank, merely. because 
the bank happens to have an interest in the question? Sir 
J deny ils 
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ber of the Senate will repel it, as unfounded and unjust. 
Sir, the law authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury, on 
the happening of a certain contingency, to remove the 
public deposites from the Bank of the United States; but 
` the law also makes it his duty, if he does remove them, 
to make his report to Congress, in order that the proprie- 
ty of his conduct may be examined into and decided on. 
Sir, the Secretary has removed the deposites, and he has 
made his report to Congress; and Congress, as it is its 
duty, are now examining into the reasons which he has 
given for that procedure. Sir, the gentleman from 
Georgia says that he sees that a majority of the Senate 
will stand by the bank. Gir, this is not a fair putting of 
the question. . Are we,whem the law has expressly made 
the judges of the conduct of the Secretary, and are com- 
pelled, by our duty, to investigate it, to be taunted with 
the remark that we are taking the side of the bank? 
This, sir, is not the question presented in the paper read 
to the Senate, and the gentleman from Georgia shall not, 
with my consent, put itso. Fhe question presented by 
the committee was one of public policy, of public conve- 
nience, the safety of the funds of the public, and the pro- 
per management of those funds. Because the bank is 
interested in, or connected with the question before them, 
had the gentleman no more charity than to say that this 
was exclusively a bank question? Sir, the private inte- 
rests of the Bank of the United States, or any other pri- 
vate interest, are not matters of sufficient moment to be 
compared with the consequences likely to result from 
the measures which have been adopted by the Secretary. 
For one, Iam free to admit that, in my opinion, a re- 
charter of the bank, or the creation of another, is neces- 
sary; that l see no other mode by which the agitation of 
the country can probably be quieted, its distresses re- 
lieved, and confidence restored; butI do not admit, still, 
that the interests of the bank are to be regarded as any 
important part of the question. The genticman from 
Georgia may propose whut issue he pleases; but he will 
not make me stir from my own position. I go, sir, for 
the country—for its constitution and its laws, and for re- 
lief from its present distress; and will not suffer myself 
to be turned aside from that great and paramount ob- 
ject. 

With regard to the motion to print, I have nothing to 
say on that subject. Ihave risen to tell the gentleman 
from Georgia what isthe true and great question before 
the Senate; and to say that I shall follow up that question 
and shall not-be drawn into any new position. 

Mr. FORSYTH assured the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that, at a proper time, and with all the strength of 
voice which he could command, he would go into the cx- 
amination of the report, and due notice should be given, 
that the gentleman might be prepared to stand on his de- 
fence. He must be permitted to say, that he would not 
suffer the gentleman to place him on the witnesses’ stand, 
and examine him as to the places which he thought pro- 
per to visit, unless the gentleman from Massachusetts 
would also submit himself to a similar examination. On 
this occasion, however, he must say that he had not been 
to visit the President, as the gentleman insinuated, when 
he said, he had perhaps gone to the place where he gain- 
ed his precedent. 

Mr: WEBSTER said he had no reference to the Presi- 
dent... The gentleman had gone to Georgia for his pre- 
cedent, and he (Mr. W.) had Georgia, and not the Presi- 
dent, in his mind, when he adverted to the matter. 

Mr. FORSYTH explained, that he had mistaken the 
Senator from Massachusetts. In reference to what had 
been said about the. ground on which he had put the 


He should always exhibit as much charity to other gen- 
tlemen as he was accustomed to receive from them. He 
endeayored to treat every man fairly. How was the fact? 
What did the gentlemen on the other side tell the Senate? 
Did they not hold it to be indispensable that the bank, or 
a bank, should be re-chartered? Were they not told by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, that the agitations 
throughout the country would continue until this prelimi- 
nary question was determined? Yet they were now told 
that the question was not as to the bank, but that it was 
a question of public policy and political right. That was 
true—but it was the burden of every speech on the other 
side, that the bank must be upheld and re-chartered, and 
that the honor and interests of the country were involved 
inthis issue. No Senator could be blind as to the conse- 
quences of this result on the distribution of the powers 
of the country. Itis not a fiscal question, but one of 
political power. Let the bank be sustained in all its as- 
sumptions of power—and let it be shown thatthe conduct 
of the Executive is tyrannical and arbitrary, and what 
must be the consequence? The President could not be 
turned out; but, at the end of his present term of four 
years, he would go out, andthe gentlemen who have put 
this weight on his back would come in, and the bank 
would be held up as having preserved the currency of 
the country from destruction. When he heard it charged 
against Senators on his side, that they were only actuated 
by a desire to sustain the Executive, was he to sit still 
and make no response? He was not more exempt from 
the influence of human passions than other gentlemen 
were. They mixed themselves up with all discussions, 
and even the interest of a debate couldnot be kept up 
without permitting these hateful passions to exhibit them- 
selves. 

It had been said that this question should have been 
long since sent to the financial committce, and he agreed 
that it should have been, but he differed as to the effi- 
cacy of the result of the reference. An act had been 
done by the Secretary of the Treasury which was said to 
require a remedy. The deposites were to be restored, 
and the bank was to be re-chartercd. To obtain some 
legislation on this subject, a resolution for the restoration 
of the deposites, a bill to re-charter the bank, or to pro- 
cure some wise laws which would meliorate the condition 
of the country, were the objects for which the subject 
ought to have been sent to the committee, and he was 
surprised that, instead of any thing of this sort, a report 
should have been made, showing that, in the opinion of 
the committee, no legislation was considered necessary. 
The Senate could just aswell have decided on the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Kentucky without the recom- 
mendation of a committee, as with it. The @entleman 
from Massachusetts had intimated that he knew we want- 
ed some legislation, and asked if we thought he did not 
understand us. We think that we understand him, and 
thus we seem to understand one another. How was it to 
be made apparent that the Secretary of the Treasury had 
acted erroneously in removing the deposites? By the 
adoption of a joint resolution ordering them to be re- 
stored. He was not quite sure, indeed, that such a 
resolution would be passed in the other branch; and, if 
not, the next course was tu act upon the people by the 
adoption of a separate resolution. If both Houses were to 
agree in sucha resolution, a prodigious weight of re- 
sponsibility would be thrown on the Secretary: and there 
would be no legal obligation on him to restore the depo- 
sites unless a joint resolution were adopted, requiring 
him to do so. If that were done, the question would be 
presented to the world as Congress against the Execu- 


question of the bank and the country, whether the gen-/tive. Congress would say to the Secretary, you have 
tleman would allow him or-not, he should persist in put-| removed the deposites. You are required to present 
“ting it on the same ground... In doing this, he disclaimedjyour reasons for the act to Congress: the reasons you 
any design to impute unworthy motives to any gentleman. j have presented are unsatisfactory. The House of Re- 
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presentatives decides that they are unsatisfactory. The 
Senate decides that they are unsatisfactory. As you 
have done this act on your own responsibility, you must 
now put back the deposites.. This would be a preper 
mode of presenting the question to the people. In this 
way the peremptory commands of Congress would be 
laid on the Secretary, and he must obey or disobey on 
his own responsibility. He considered this to be the only 
course which the constitution pointed out. 

Mr. CLAY rose, and said, that he had felt no desire 
to take part in the discussion, nor should he have done 
so, had the debate been kept within the proper range of 
the question. But, as allusion had been made to the part 
which he had taken in the discussion of the conduct of 
the Secretary, he must be permitted to make a few ob- 
servations. As to the report ofthe Secretary, in answer 
to the call which the Senate had made on him for certain 
papers, he could only say that it was a document of very 
ditferent character from the report of the committee. 
The Secretary, in the early part of the session, had re- 
ported his reasons for the removal of the deposites, and 
5,000 copies of his report had been ordered to be printed. 
Now it was proposed to print 5,000 or 6,000 copies of 
the answer of the Committee on Finance to those reasons. 
Both partics would stand on an equality, if 5,000 of each 
of the documents were printed; and he thought that was 
the proper number to be printed of this report. But the 
second report of the Secretary was merely an answer 
made to a call for certain documents, instead of sending 
which, the Secretary had senta new set of reasons to 
sustain his first report. ‘This was altogether an unjustifi- 
able course. The gentleman from Georgia himself, in 
referring to the records, when General Hamilton did 
something a little like this, condemned thatact, although 
not without some qualification. 

Mr. FORSYTH explained that it was theirritating lan- 
guage which he had censured, 

Mr, CLAY resumed. The Senate had called on the 
Secretary for documents, and he was bound to furnish 
those documents only; and the objection which he (Mr. 
C.)had made to the printing, was founded on what he 
deemed the impertinence of the officer, in sending to the 
Senate what he was not asked for. But extra copies of 
the reasons of the Secretary had been circulated, and the 
same course should he pursued in reference to this re- 
port. 

But he should not have risen to give this explanation, 
had he not been induced to address the Senate by other 
reasons. After deliberation, aud with the concurrence 
of his friends, he had introduced the resolutions which 
were under discussion, The one which declared the iv- 
sufficiency of reasons assigned by the Scerctary of the 
Treasury for the removal of the deposites, was yesterday 
referred to the Committee on Finance, and had been this 
morning reported, with a recommendation that it be 
adopted. The other, which relates to the usurpation of 
power by the Executive, was still before the Senate. 
The gentleman from Georgia complained. that the com- 
mittee had omitted to report a resolution or bill for legis- 
lative action, and was under the impression that a joint 
resolution, declaring the reasons of the Secretary to be 
insufficient, would. be inoperative on. the Secretary, un- 
less followed up by legislation. He differed with the 
gentleman on that point. Was it intended to be urged 
that the Secretary could have repealed the law, and that 
no vigor could be infused into it without a re-enactment, 
ora joint resolution directing the Secretary to restore 
the deposites? Was not the charter, in all. its parts, in 
full force? Was not the act done under the 16th sec- 
tion of the charter! The reasons of the Secretary were 
directed to be reported, in order that Congress should de- 
cide as to their sufficiency. Ifthey were declared to be 
insufficient, what would be the consequence? This act, 


this. inchoate act, to which the ratification of Congress 
was necessary,.without that ratification, and after a de- 
claration of both branches. disapproving of the measure, 
becomes nugatory; and it was proper for the Secretary to 
weigh well the consequences of a failure to comply with 
such declaration. It was. not necessary now to go into 
the reasons which might operate upon him. 

The Senate were now considering a subject which was 
brought before them in compliance with an existing sta- 
tute, unrepealed, and unrepealable by the Secretary 
alone. They had looked at both the questions submit- 
ted in the resolutions—the usurpation of power, and the 
insufficiency of the reasons which had been assigned, 
And they had been told again and again by gentlemen on 
the other side, that it was nota question as to usurp- 
ation of power, or the insufficiency of reasons, but that 
it wasa question of bank or no bank. With the Sena- 
tors from North Carolina and Massachusetts, he protested 
against such an aspect being given to the question be- 
fore the country. If the fate of ten thousand banks, with 
all their capital, was at stake, it would be a. question 
much inferior in magnitude and importance to the real 
question under debate. The gentleman from Georgia 
had correctly stated what the real question was. It was 
a question of power, not as between the bank and. the 
legislature, but as between the legislative power of the 
country and the Executive—a question of violated law; of 
an outraged constitution, of liberty or slavery—-Whether 
the same hands should wield, at the same time, subject 
to no control but his own will, the public purse and the 
public force of the country. As to the bank, he should 
consider it an act of folly to consider the question of its 
re-charter, until the constitution was again placed. se- 
curely on its pillars—until its authority was vindicated, 
the laws upheld, and the best rights of the country, 
which had been confided exclusively to the charge of 
Congress, should be regained. The question of the bank, 
he regarded as an important one, and one which ought, 
at a proper time, to be well considered by Congress: 
but it was a question whicb, if his wishes could prevail, 
should follow, not merge in, the question of. power. Tt 
might follow that question, even at this session, but not 
with his consent at this. When the balance of power 
was adjusted, and the constitution was vindicated, then, 
and not till then, it would become a question of immense 
importance, whether the currency of the country should 
be regulated by any other agency but that of Congress, 
through the instrumentality of a bank, or in some other 
satisfactory mode. The question presented by some 
gentlemen amounts to the exclusion of all paper by the 
substitution ofa metallic currency, ora bank of the Uni- 
ted States; for, in proportion as the minor banks are mul- 
liplied, will be the necessity for a bank to supply the 
whole currency, andthe necessity of a bank is just as 
much more important now, asit was in 1816, as the dif: 
ference is between 350 banks which are established now, 
and 100. which were then in existence. Whenever the 
constitution shall be again-placed firmly on its. pedestal, 
usurpation shall be rebuked, and the power of Congress 
shall be effectually asserted and sustained, there will be 
time to enter into this question. 

What had the Senate been told, by a gentleman whose 
authority, when speaking of the designs of the Execu- 
tive, was good on this floor, was to be done in the present 
condition of the country? Nothing! Nothing! The 
constitution liad been violated, and the law trampled on: 
but when did we ever see. unfeeling power loosen its 
grasp, usurpation own itself justly rebuked, or the plan- 
derer voluntarily surrender his spoils! Leave the coun- 
try as itis! That is the plan: and surprise had been felt 
by some that such should have been the scheme. He, 
however, was not surprised: for surprise involved an idea 
that there was some wisdom, forecast, statesmanship, sym- 
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pathy. in the public distresses, with those who practically 
administered the Executive Government. The purpose 
was to carry out all the designs of the Government to put 
down thé bank. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
would stretch his long arm across the Alleghany moun- 
tain, and would say to his agitated constituents—‘* All is 
well—there is no suffering amongst you.” But, in spite 
of all this, the bank would be found by all subsequent, as it 
had been by all past experience, necessary for the regu- 
lation of the currency, and the business of the Govern- 
ment. The plan of the Secretary of the Treasury was, 
to adopt some forty or fifty banks, which were so much 
pressed at the moment as to require the aid of the Go- 
yernment to enable them to stand up; and these banks 
were to furnish a better currency to the country than any 
national bank, according to the pledge given by the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury. It would be out of their power 
to effect this; their paper was of limited circulation and 
credit, and was only received within a confined circle. 
What credit would the Metropolis Bank of this district 


who was to punish the criminal? The States would be found 
unwilling to pass penal laws which would contract their 
own circulation. The currency must not be left dependent 
on the capriciousness of institutions of this character, but 
ought to be protected by law. The idea of uniting thirty 
or forty local banks for the establishment and securi- 
ty of an equal currency, could never be realized. As 
well might the crew of a national vessel be put on board 
thirty or forty bark canoes, tied together by a grape vine, 
and sent out into the troubled ocean, while the billows 
were rising mountains high, and the tempest was exhaust- 
ing its rage on the foaming element, in the hope that 
they might weather the storm, and reach their distant 
destination in safety. The people would be content with 
no such fleet of bark canoes with admiral Taney in their 
command; they would be heard again calling out for Old 
Ironsides, which had never failed them in the hour of trial, 
whether amidst the ocean’s storm, or in the hour of bat- 
tle. The people would never permit the agency of the 
United States Bank to be superseded by that of thirty or 
forty local, disconnected, and incompetent institutions. 
But this was not the question before the Senate. He had 
no intention to present such question now. The true, 
the only question now was, to our violated laws—the 
union of the purse and the sword in the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive—and the alternative of liberty or slavery to thé 
people of the United States, 

Mr. WRIGHT, who next obtained the floor, took occa- 
sion tosay, that, with regard to the reference made yester- 
day, he was not so unfortunate as his friend from Georgia, 
to be absent at the time, and he then, while the motion 
was pending, expressed his opinion that a reference at 4 
o'clock in the afternoon, to be returned with a report at 
12 the next day, would materially change the aspect of 
the ease before the Senate. He was also of opinion, 
that the natural effect of sending this proposition to the 
Committee on Finance would be, to have itreturned with 
a recommendation for some legislative action. In this, 
however, he had been disappointed; the proposition had 
been brought back to the Senate in the same form as sent 
to the committee, with the exception of the very able ar- 
gument read that morning. The only question then be- 
fore the Senate he understood to be the motion to print 
6,000 additional copies of the report. Now, on this ques- 
tion, he would prefer the proposal of the Senator from 
Tennessee, suggested as an amendment, to print 5,000 
copies instead of 6,000. The proposition of that gentle- 
man seemed to be perfectly fair, for, as it was generally 
conceded that this report was in answer to that of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, which had been two months be- 
fore them, and of which 5,000 additional copies had been 
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have at a distance of one hundred miles, or even out of 
the ten miles square? If its notes were counterfeited, 


printed, that number would be as many as necessary to 
send abroad of the report. He could not help here ob- 
serving, that if this report was intended, as it seemed to 
be, in answer to that of the Secretary, it was paying a 
splendid compliment to the latter; and if the report of the 
Secretary was so strong as to require the printing of so 
large an additional number of copies from the answer 
of our opponents, it would imply a contradiction to that 
compliment, if gentlemen on his side of the Houe refused 
to accede to the motion. For these reasons, he would 
vote for the printing of 5,000 additional copies, and not 
6,000, as contemplated by the motion before the Senate. 
It has been said by gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, (said Mr. W.) that we do not meet the question 
fairly. He beggedleave to correct that misapprehension. 
We have not, said he, found it necessary to change the 
issue, and we have again and again supplicated gentle- 
men to let it remain unchanged. 

Mr. SPRAGUE observed, in reply to the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Wrienrt, ] that he would leave these 
two contradictory propositions to meet each other.-—— 
Whilst he wasup, he hoped he might be permitted to ex- 
press his surprise that a usual legislative proceeding had 
occasioned so much astonishment, he might almost say, 
of outcry, on one side of the question. Why, what had 
been done, that shonid create so tumultuous a debate on 
a subject which had been before the Committee on Fi- 
nance, viz. the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and which was this morning reported to the Senate? 
This course of proceeding had been made not only a mat- 
ter of astonishment, by the gentleman from Georgia, but 
also of denunciation. Now, if the gentleman from New 
York thought that this was a compliment to the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury, he was extremely welcome to it, but 
at the same time, he (Mr. S.) would have bim to know, 
that they do not approve of the “reasons.” But what, 
he would ask, were Senators to think of the effect of the 
report, when they saw what it had produced, what is an 
answer to every argument of law—every argument of 
constitutionality—a loud outcry of bank, bank? What had 
been the answer given to the report of the Committee on 
Finance? Had one word, in answer to it, been given? 
No. ‘There had been several frivolous objections urged 
in relation to the report, one of which was as to the man- 
ner in which it had been presented so soon after the last 
meeting of the committee. ‘The Senate had heard of the 
manner in which it came, and of the course of argument 
that had been adopted against it—gentlemen haying coup- 
led with it the bank—the bank. 

Sir, (said Mr. S.) T recollect it was one of my earliest 
readings, and it made a strong impression on my mind,-— 
the Roman historian says, that the most dangerous en- 
croachments of power were made upon those objects that 
were either criminal, or unpopular, because they served 
to screen it against the enormity of the act—the criminal 
taking shelter under the unpopularity of the object, was 
screened by the grasp of power, from just denunciation. 
Sir, I have seen that early recollection from the Roman 
historian, carried out fully, daily, upon this very subject. 
Of what do we complain? We complain, as the gentle- 
man from Georgia well knows, of the assumption of Ex- 
ecutive power. And, what is the answer to that com- 
plaint? That it is an illegal assumption—that is, con- 
cuct which is unjustifiable, and which ought not to be 
imputed to the Chicf Magistrate. Such has been the 
course to-day, as formerly, and such, in all probability, 
will be the case hereafter. He (Mr. S.) would protest 
against this change of the question, from an assumption of 
power—and of taunting those who resisted it with their 
unjust, unpopular, or unconstitutional object, if you 
please. They are distinct matters—would be seen as dis- 
tinct—would be tried as distinct—and the judgments on 
both would be distinct, 
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Mr. WILKINS said he did not rise for the purpose of Now, these were facts which his constituents ought to 


replying to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Czar] ‘in 
relation to the important question of re-chartering the 
bank, but merely to reply. to a personal allusion which 
that gentleman had made to him. He (Mr. W.) knew 
not whether his arm was long enough to reach across the 
Alleghany mountains among his constituents, but if it 
were, it would certainly not be for the purpose of op- 
pressing them with it. His constituents knew him too 
well to suppose that he would extend his arm or raise his 
voice unless it was in their behalf. If the gentleman 
sought to make an opposite impression upon their minds, 
and to induce them to drive him (Mr. W.) from their 
confidence, it might perhaps be very gratifying to him— 
[Mr. Cuay said: Not at all, not atall.] Well, then, he 
would yield the point. Some of his constituents behind 
him said that his town was suffering. He must give up 
the point; they were, however, entirely unaware of the 
source from whence the suffering proceeded. His con- 
stituents were entirely heedless of the distinction, and he 
only begged them, if his voice ever did reach his own 
home, to recollect this distinction. They were not now 
suffering from the acts of those who administer the Go- 
vernment, as was notoriously said here, as well as by his 
constituents. The operations of the bank were hidden 
and secret; the wires of which, if touched in Philadel- 
phia, made their vibrations instantaneously felt through- 
out all the country, and even to the Gulf of Mexico. But 
the hand that touches the strings is unscen—the people 
feel the pressure, and ascribe it to the public acts of the 
Government. 

Now, he would tell his constituents that the removal of 
the deposites was not the cause of the present distress; 
he used the strongest phrase—there were intervening 
acts, intervening acts between the transfer of the de- 
posites and the commencement of their sufferings, of 
which they seemed to be entirely unaware—the ramifica- 
tions—the secret ramifications of the operations of the 
bank. His constituents talked of oppression; why, they 
could not be seriously or lastingly oppressed, for they 
possessed means within themselves that put them beyond 
the reach of the secret operations of the bank. 

Let him (Mr. W.) disclose a fact, which was not dis- 
closed by the directors of the bank, and if there should 
be an outcry at Pittsburg of suffering, and pressure, and 
commercial difficulty, he begged Senators to recollect 
that there was a Branch Bank of the United States there. 
But to show gentlemen how well his constituents could 
bear oppression, and how secret that oppression was 
which had been brought to bear on them, he would re- 
fer to the single statement he held in his hand. When 
the people attended the town meeting—the bank not 
having developed any facts, or spread its books before 
them—they expressed their wonder how it happened 
there was a scarcity of cash, and that their banking faci- 
lities were not as great now as before. [Mr. W. here 
went into an arithmetical detail for the purpose of show- 
ing the rate at which the bank contracted its discounts 
at different periods, and in order to account for the pres- 
sure which was afterwards felt by his constituents. ] 
There was, however, no distress spoken of last Novem- 
ber, when he left home; not aman out of doors was 
aware of the system of contraction, and within the period 
of a few months, half a million of dollars had been drawn 
in by the bank, “Why had not his townsmen mention- 
ed this fact, when they held their meeting on the subject 
of the distress? [Here the honorable Senator stated that 
the removal of the depositas took- place on the first of Oc- 
tober, and the Presidential election was. held on the se- 
cond Tuesday in that month. He then proceeded. to 
show the rate at which the United States branch banks 
at Nashville, Natchez, &c., had contracted their discounts, 
and the effect of that course upen Pittsburg.] 
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have informed him of. It seemed, according to the de- 
claration of the honorable Senator from Kentucky, that 
the Secretary of the Treasury was at sea, on a wide and 
tempestuous ocean, and during the prevalence of a vio- 
lent storm. He wasnot only at sea, but, during the rag- 
ing of this storm, was in a bark canoe, with a grape- 
vine attached to it, instead of achain cable. All that he 
had to say to the Senator from Kentucky was—that he 
(Mr. W.) took the figure; ke is upon the tempestuous 
ocean, in a bark canoe, and with a grape-vine for a ca- 
ble—but it grew neither in Massachusetts nor in Ken- 
tucky—it grew in the land of the Union, over which it 
extends its tendrils, and derives its sustenance from the 
whole earth. In addition to the care which is bestowed 
upon it by an overruling Providence, the people have 
one end of the vine, and by it they will pull the honora- 
ble Senator into a safe haven. 

The Senator from Kentucky, taking up the course 
which had been adopted by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts the other day, had described his (Mr. W.’s) consti- 
tuents as languishing under a very serious disease, and 
himself as the physician, at their bedside. He (Mr. W.) 
hoped that he should always be found there, when they 
stood in need of his aid; and he would tell the gentle- 
men that they would repel the attempt making to impose 
upon them foreign nostrums, which were calculated only 
to injure their constitutions. His constituents preferred 
his remedy to that of the gentlemen on the other side. 
He knew their constitutions better than those honorable 
Senators did, and he hoped they would allow him to che~ 
rish the hope that they would prefer his treatment to 
theirs. 

The most important question for them to decide, was, 
not the physician who should prescribe for their complaint, 
and endeavor to relieve them; but it was necessary that 
they should ascertain from whence came the symptoms— 
from what source they emanated. He would tell them 
they were not occasioned by the acts of their own Go- 
vernment—of that administration—for it loved them, and 
rejoiced when their interests were flourishing. and ina, 
healthful condition. Could gentleman say as much of 
the bank? He might yet be involved in some difficulty 
with his constituents, for he had received several letters, 
some of which were anonymous, complaining of him. He 
had made an unfortunate expression a few days ago, in 
speaking of the (own meeting from which the memorial 
he had presented to the Senate had emanated. He had 
been attacked relative to it; however, he repented, ses 
riously repented, if any offensive expression had fallen 
from his lips ; but he had no reason to repent the position 
he had assumed, nor to recall the declaration which he 
wished to reach his constituents—that the Government is 
not to blame—that the intervening operations of the bank 
had created the distress of which they complained. He 
gave full credit to the character of those who had imput- 
ed to him the uttering of an unpalatable expression. He 
had told the gentleman on his right, that of those who had 
signed the remonstrances there was a majority of his (Mr. 
W.’s) constituents; but, notwithstanding all he had heard, 
he saw nothing that would induce him to change the po- 
sition in which he had placed himself. 

Mr. WEBSTER said that he had only a single remark 
to make, in reply to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
He had proposed, ona former occasion, to say a few 
words in reply to the gentleman from Pittsburg, but the 
time had not fully arrived. The gentleman had now re- 
tracted about one-half of what he had said on that occa- 
sion. .He had repented of his precipitancy. Let the 
work of repentance go on, and he [Mr. Wrnsren]-would 
probably, in a few days, be saved from the necessity of 
making any reply at all. The gentleman had said that: 
his patient was sick, but that whether it was:a broken leg, 
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pressions which had been deemed to be offensive by his 
constituents. The gentleman from Massachusetts would 
find, that, in reference tothe question before the Senate, 


During the 22d Congress he was instructed by his State 
to vote for the recharter of the bank, and being of opin- 
ion at that time that it had accommodated itself to the 
usage of Government, he had felt himself free to act in 
obedience to the directions of his legislature; and in all 
questions of expediency he would have no scruple in 
so doing. He voted, upon that occasion, in favor of the 
bank. Consistency was a matter of importance to every 
man of honor, and he did not think that he was about to 
pursue a course which could be termed inconsistent. 
It was every where admitted that the question of a na- 


he was not to be intimidated from his course by the me- |tional bank had been laid onthe shelf, and that the pre. 


nace of a reply. He should perform his duty without 
shrinking. .The gentleman from Massachusetts had once 
rebuked him for giving a vote without previously talking 
on the subject. It was now hisintention to talk first, and 
to give his vote afterwards. 


He wished, however, to say, jresolutions of the Senator from Kentucky. 


[sent question had no reference to the rechartering of the 


bank. He might therefore, without fear of coming in col- 


(lision with his State, freely express his opinions upon this 


occasion, and pursue his own course with regard tothe 
Before he 


in all good humor, that he hoped the gentleman from | proceeded to those resolutions he would again deprecate 
Massachusetts would not attempt to intimidate him just as | tbe degree of warmth which had been disployed in con- 


he was on the point of coming out with a speech on the !nexion with the subject. 


subject under discussion. Whenever the gentleman should 
reply to him, be would be prepared to defend himself. 
The question was then taken on the motion to print 


jhadbeen drawn of the state of the country. 


On each side tragic pictures 
They had 
been told that they were in the midst ofa revolution— 


‘that the constitution was lying prostrate and bleeding be- 


6,000 extra copies, and decided in the affirmative—ayes j fore them—that the rights of the people had been tramp- 


27, noes not counted. 
The Senate then adjourned. 


Tuurspay, FEBRUARY 6. 

After the reception and disposal of sundry memorials, 
reports, notices, &c., the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the Special Order, [Mr. Wirgins having the 
floor,] being 

THE REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 

Mr. CHAMBERS rose to ask if the bill on the subject 
of the French Spoliations had not, some weeks since, 
been made the special order for yesterday. 

On receiving an answer in the affirmative, 

Mr. CHAMBERS wished to take up the bill, for the 
purpose of making it the special order for the 19th 
inst.; but the motion being out of order, 

Mr. WILKINS rose: He said, that more than forty years 


led on, and that, though blocd had not yet been drawn, 
a civil war was fast approaching. ‘They were told that 
the gloom of ’76 and °77 was hovering over them. In 
the foreground of the picture was depicted an ambitious 
President, grasping at despotic power, and fast ascending 
to the despotic throne, with the purse in one hand and 
the sword in the other, a public robber of the rights and 
treasure of the people. All this wasin the foreground 
of the picture; while in the background, out of sight, 
were to be found the real principles of the question. If 
gentlemen judged of political by physical phenomena, 
there might be some reason tw suppose that the evils 
spoken of would come upon them. If it were true that 
a political storm was always preceded by a calm, gentle- 
men were right inthe views they took of this subject. 
Until the present debate commenced, long after the re- 
moval of the deposites, there was an entire calm. The 
confidence in government was unparalleled, If any change 


since, upon an occasion like the present, Mr. Madison had|took place in that confidence it was only known by its 


remarked, that deliberation such as that in which they 
were now engaged, should be conducted with candor 
and coolness. There had been no necessity for the tragic 
representations which they had so lately heard. Warmth 
and passion ought to have been excluded, and cool reason 
to have been suffered to exercise its influence. He should 
endeavor -to profit by the advice given by the great states- 
maty whose name he had just mentioned, and whose life 
Providence seemed to preserve, in order that he might 
witness the homage which was paid to his patriotism and 
worth by the American people. He (Mr. W.) had little 
hope that he should be able so to carry himself in the ob- 
servations he was about to make, as to atone for his want 
of ability. What had been left of the discussion, had 
been so much enlarged upon by other and more skilful 
gieaners, that little remained for him to do. He declared 
that he threw. himself into this discussion with reluctance; 
not that he shunned responsibility, but because he hadan 
insurmountable -dislice and. disinclination to tax the pa- 
tience of the Senate. For the truth of what he now sta- 
ted, he might appeal to the fact, that since he had been a 
member of the Senate, he had always preferred to be a 
listener rather than a debater. He was aware of the vast 
amount of the stock of good feeling possessed by the 
body he addressed, but he was also conscious that his 
claims upon thatcapital were small; he should avoid draw- 


increase. 

What were the materials cut of which the picture to 
which he had just alluded, was worked? Nothing but 
the fact referred to in the second resolution of the Se- 
nator from Kentucky. That resolution, as well asthe re- 
pert yesterday presented by the Committee on Finance, 
admitted the power of the Secretary to remove the de- 
posites, and neither of them alleged an infraction of the 
charter. The public money was all safe. ‘Phe public 
purse was safe. It was ticed by the same knot, and held 
by the same hand that it had ever been. What was then the 
matter? A matter of as little consequence as the color 
of the string which bound the purse. Ifto touch a hair 
of the head of this financial institution was to entail war 
upon the country, to embroil them in circumstances from 
which they could only be extricated by the sword, gen- 


i tlemen would have to ponder a iittle when the question 


of the re-charter of the bank came under their considera- 
tion; they would have to pause ere they renewed the 
charter of a bank which could subject them to these evils. 
If the bank were rechartered, be hoped it would be un- 
der such restrictions as would prevent it from again put- 
ting the screws to the people, and producing a state of 
things from which it had been said the country was only 
to be extricated by the sword. 

Mr. WEBSTER here inquired if the honorable Sena- 


ing largely upon it and would also avoid a rapid curtail- | tor alluded to any thing which had been said by him. 


ment; he hoped the. Senate would accept his bills of ex- 


On receiving a reply in the afirmative, 


change, and suffer the balance against him to remain until i 
the pressure was removed. oe 


Mr. WEBSTER begged to deny having used any such 
language as that imputed to him. 
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Mr. WILKINS said he would give up the point, as the 
words were objected to and denied by the Senator from 


Mr. SOUTHARD said he had the speech by him, 
which had been correctly reported, and he would read 


Massachusetts; but he had as distinct a recollection of|the part which had been referred to. The honorable 


their having been uttered, as he had of the Senator from 
New Jersey having said that blood was about to be drawn. 

Mr. SOUTHARD said he had no recollection of having 
said any thing of the kind. 

Mr. WILKINS said that these disclaimers only showed 
how little words uttered during the heat of a debate 
would bear afier-consideration, and was proceeding with 
his remarks, when 

Mr. WEBSTER again declared that he had never used 
such expressions as those which had been attributed to 
- him, and could not suffer the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to go on under such circumstances. The gentleman 
must either admit that he had misunderstood him (Mr. W, 
or the matter must be settled. Ifhe could bring any other 
member of the Senate to support his assertion, he 
(Mr, W.) would acknowledge himself to be wrong. 

Mr. WILKINS was unwilling to allow that he was in 
error, He had particularly noticed that part of the 
speech of the Senator from Massachusetts to which he 
had alluded, and had taken a note of it at the time. 
(Mr. Winxrns then proceeded with his speech.] ‘There 
was nothing in the removal of the deposites to justify the 
language which had been used. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Am J, sir, to understand the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania as persisting in attributing to me 
the language which he has mentioned? 

Mr. WILKINS wished to say it was in his recollection 
that the Senator from Massachusetts had so spoken; he 
had taken notes at the time; and so understood him. 

Mr. WEBSTER did not desire any argument upon the 
subject, or to know any thing about the gentleman’s 
notes; he merely wished to know if the Senator persisted 
in the assertion he had made, notwithstanding his 
(Mr. Ws) positive denial, 

Mr. WILKINS made no reply, and was proceeding 
with his original remarks, when 

Mr. WEBSTER rose to order. 

Mr, CLAY said he was sorry to see two gentlemen 
who, he was certain, had the most perfect respect for 
each other, thus unpleasantly situated. He was sure the 
Senator from Pennsylvania did not wish to proceed upon 
language, the using of which the Senator from Massa- 
chusctts had disclaimed. fle was quite sure the Senator 
from Pennsylvania did not mean to persevere in this mat- 
ter, after what had been said by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The CITAIR here expressed an opinion that Mr. Wir- 
KINS was not out of order. 

Mv. KING said he would like to know if the Senator 
from Massachusetts persisted in calling the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to order. If he did so, he must produce the 
objectionable words in writing, and suffer the Senate to 
decide upon the case. 

Mr. WILKINS said there could be no doubt as to the 
nature of his feelings towards the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. Allhe wished was to convince that Senator 
that he (Mr. W.) believed the words had been uttered, 
to which he had alladed. He still believed that he was 
right, but he also believed that the Senator from Massa- 
cbusetts had lost all recollection of the words. He 
(Mr. W.) protested that he meant nothing otherwise to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, nor did he intend to give 
the words the signification which they would literally 
bear. 

Mr. WEBSTER had no doubt that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania had misunderstood him, but he should expect 
the Senator to acknowledge that such had been the case. 

Mr. WILKINS thought he could call to the recollection 
of the Senator from New Jersey the words which he bad 
alluded to in that gentleman’s speech. 


Senator then read the following extract: 

“ What is despotism but the existence, in the hands of 
a single individual, of the power and right to say to all 
subordinate agents, You are to act on my responsibility 
and by my opinion? Can the Russian go further? Can 
the Turk? Are Senators prepared to sustain the princi- 
ple? If they are, and it be sustained, we have had a re. 
volution already—* hitherto bloodless,” as the- Senator 
from Kentucky has remarked—but it will not, in its con- 
tinuance, be ‘bloodless, when the people, amidst throes 
and convulsions, shall seek the restoration of their rights.” 

And now, sir, said Mr. S., if the Senator from Penn- 


){sylvania can make any thing of that, taken in connexion 


with the principal, he is at full liberty to do so. 

Mr. WILKINS. A revolution ‘ yet bloodless!” What 
did the honorable Senator mean by that? He (Mr. W.) 
would leave it to be settled by the people. He only 
wished to say that the picture which had been drawn was 
too highly colored. He thought that what had been said 
was uncalled for by any public act of the Government. 
When this subject was examined, and the very worst made 
of it, what did it did amount to? Simply that no emer- 
gency had occurred in the country to justify the removal 
of the deposites. Take the report of the Committee on 
Finance, and every thing which had been said and done 
upon the subject, and what did it amount to? That the Se- 
cretary had the power of removing the public money, 
but that his act was not justified by expediency. The 
law was with the Secretary, but he had not been govern- 
ed by expediency. A mere mistake as to the extent of 
the emergency. And out of this simple fact had grown 
all the alarms which had been spread through the coun- 
try. Senators had assembled in peace and quietness, 
The ist of December, 1833, came round without any 
complaint—without even a whisper from the people. 
Let them look back, Where did the panic come from? 
On what day did it first make its appearance? On the day 
that the Senator from Kentucky made his address to 
the Senate. That voice, to which no man could listen 
without delight, was followed by this distress. He (Mr. 
W.) had travelled through his own State, and could say, 
that if the removal of the deposites had there effected 
any change, it was in favor of the man who made the re- 
moval. He (Mr. W.) had been going on, when he was 
interrupted, to say that he could have wished that a differ- 
ent course had been adopted by the bank. He could 
have wished that it had reasoned with the administration 
and Congress, and suspended, until the result was known, 
the oppressive measures which it had pursued. The 
bank, however, had thought proper to act differently. 
Although it was said to be the agent of Congress, it had 
never had one word with Congress. It had made war 
upon its principal and had also waged war upon an inno- 
cent and unoffending community. Liberality or restric. 
tion was in its power, and it chose the latter. He (Mr. 
W.) only asked that the bank would allow Congress the 
power of arresting it in the particular course which it 
had adopted. A different course would have been pru- 
dent, both as it related to the country and to the stock- 
holders. 

He wonld say one word on the subject of the union of 
the purse and the sword in the person of the President. 
There could be no such thing as a union of the purse and 
the sword as long as the constitution should exist, as long 
as the people remained free and enlightened. If it were 
intended to corrupt the people—if corruption. were: to 
take hold of the people, such as the conduct of the bank 
pointed out, then, indeed, a union of the purse and the 
sword might be talked of. What was the power of the 
sword, which was so much spoken of? The President was 
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indeed, by the constitution, the commander-in-chief of the |ing the arguments offered by both sides, they come to the 
militia of the country. But what was that more than a}|same conclusion; the one party opposed the institution of 
nominal power? What could he do? He could not raise | Government directors, because of the information which 
men; he could not clothe them; he could not pay them; |the Government was to derive from them; whilst the oth- 
he could net appoint a single officer without the consent jer sustained their appointment, upon the ground that Go- 
of Congress. It was Congress that did all this, and not/vernment had a right to take information of the concerns 
the Executive. Even the very subsistence of the Presi-jof the bank. He would undertake to show that the Pre- 
dent himself depended upon the will of Congress. The |sident resorted to the only mode of obtaining the necessa- 
President could not make war or peace; those acts must |ry information within his reach. The fifth fundamental 
also emanate from Congress; and if the President over-|article makes a provision that sixty stockholders, holding 
stepped his powers, he was liable to be impeached, to be |among them not less than a thousand shares, may call a 
tried by the Senate, and to be hurled from his office. |general meeting of the stockholders. That was a mode 
With regard to the present action of the Executive, in|to which the President could not resort. The thirteenth 
removing the deposites, what power has the President as- |provides, that every three years the directors shall lay be- 
sumed? In his cabinet paper of February, 1833, he cast |fore the stockholders, a statement of the affairs of the 
from him all idea of uniting the purse and the Executive |company. The fifteenth relates to the information which 
powers; he would have nothing to do with the deposites, |the Secretary has a right to require, and provides that the 
but for strong facts respecting the conduct of the bank, |statements be made to the Secretary of the Treasury. All 
which had recently come out. What did this prove? tt|knew what a statement meant—that it meant a statement 
proved that he had cast away from him the public of the condition of the bank, and that information meant 
purse, and that he disclaimed all idea of union between [no farther than merely a statement of the condition of the 
it and the sword. affairs of the bank. ‘If the President turned only to the 
Suppose the Chief Magistrate, at the present period of |fiftcenth fundamental principle, he would have turned in 
his life, having risen, as he had, to an eminence which |vain, because that principle simply provided that restrict- 
knew no parallel—suppose he were at this time to aban- |ed information which the cashier of the bank lays every 
don the principles by which he was raised to that emi-|day before the board. ‘The twenty-third section placed 
nence—to abandon patriotism—to abandon the people |a particular power in the House of Representatives. That 
who had bestowed that exalted station upon him, and to [branch of the legislature had authority to appoint a com- 
submit to alow, mean, grovelling desire for the power of |mittee to examine the books of the bank, to examine into 
gold, what would he have done? Where would he have |its preceedings, and to report whether the provisions of 
gone? To the Bank of the United States. Would he |the charter had been violated or not. ‘That examination, 
have gone to the Jocal banks? Not at all. He would|then, depended on the House, and not on the President, 
have gone to the bank which had so much in its power, [and could only be made when Congress was sitting. If 
to the bank which rules the nation—to the bank which {a necessity for such an examination should occur during 
was capable of producing all the sensation, all the influ- |the recess of Congress, to what powcr was the President 
ence, which was now perceived in the country. There he to apply? A meeting of the stockholders could not be 
would have gone. He would have gone to that institu-/procured without ten weeks’ delay, even if it were prac- 
tion which had its powerful advocates in the Senate and |ticable on account of the number of signatures and amount 
in the other branch of the legistature; a power possessed | of stock required; he could not apply to a committee of 
of such influence in coin and in the mercantile transac- |the House of Representatives; he had to postpone his du- 
tions of the country, and possessing a power which even jty. But he preferred that mode of obtaining the requi- 
the people cannot control—to a power which could an-|site information which was enjoined by the charter itself. 
nihilate the State banks whenever it pleased. So much |He could only apply to the public directors, otherwise 
for the President’s interference. If it proved any thing, |the authority which was given was vain and nugatory. 
it proved the high-mindedness and the disinterestedness| What was the peculiar attitude of the bank, when the 
of the President. No, said he to the Bank of the United |President applied to the public directors? It was in an 
States, Begone from me. 1 know your power in the jact of hostility against the Government. He wrote a let- 
country; I know your influence, but, begone from me. |ter to the public directors, and declared the inquiry to be 
How. easily he might have said, Your fate depends upon |called for by circumstances. There was no secrecy en- 
my. will. ‘Chere was argument, there was influence, to|joined. The first paragraph simply enjoined on the pub- 
which lie might have yielded if he had so far forgotten jlic directors not to pay any attention to rumors, or to 
himself, or if he had entertained an idea of uniting the [newspaper accounts, but to let their information come 
purse with the sword. from their own knowledge. He wished the informa- 
It would be observed that the Secretary of the Treasu-jtion to be authentic. Such was the meaning of the 
ry had acted on two grounds: the first resting on the |Ietter, and those who construed it Into an injunction of se- 
charter of the bank, and the cther on the BOE OD |e were mistaken. Mr. W. then referred to a letter 
which was received by him from the Government directors of Mr. Crawford, dated the 3d of July, 1817, referring 
as to the conduct and movements of the bank. The Se- [some matter to a committee, he presumed of the bank, in 
nator from South Carolina who last addressed the Senate, [reply to some charges made against the bank, on the sub- 
was right in his observation, because, if the grounds were |ject of internal exchanges. Mr. W. read the letter and 
false, the Secretary ought not to have adopted such a/resumed. In this, Mr. Crawford assumed to himself the 
“measure... Thisled him to speak of the public directors, |right of applying to the Government directors for infor- 
properly so called, because they were placed there on the |mation, pointing them out as the proper sources. ‘The 
part. of the public, in contradistinction to those directors | President was right in making the call on the directors, 
who-acted on the part of the stockholders. The Presi- jand they were right in answering as they did, for he had 
dent had pursued a rightful course to obtain information, {a public duty to perform. 
and the directors had acted properly in giving it. Hej The President could appoint the public directors, and 
(Mr. W.) had turned his particular attention to the clause remove them. How had their duty been performed? 
in the act instituting these five directors. The reason of | Not secretly, but openly, ina manly style; a style which 
their being instituted was, that the Government might [justified the Senate in confirming their appointment. They 
have. sentinels to watch over the conduct of the institution jhad not stated facts which were not proper to be laid be- 
wherein the public money was déposited, and their insti-|fore the public. He would suppose, for a moment, that 
tution was also opposed upon the same grounds. Then,tak-|the stockholders desired information; would not the di- 
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directors elected by the stockholders thought that there 
wasa breach of the charter, would it not be their duty to 
declare it? And what more had the public directors 
done? There were many things in the complaint of the 
public directors. The only thing important was, that 
they were excluded from participation in the actions of 
the board, if not from all knowledge of what was doing. 

There was another fact to which he wished to refer— 
the refusal of the bank to transfer to the banks of de- 
posite, the books and papers belonging to the officers and 
soldiers of the revolution. The bank said that the Ex. 
ecutive had no authority to make such demand. This 
was setting up their own judgment against that of the Go- 
vernment. He only alluded to that circumstance, because 
it was one link in the chain of hostility which the bank 
had long adopted. Payment to the pensioners must be sus- 
pended until the books were obtained, or made at a great 
risk. The bank said, that the keeping of the money is 
of no importance to them, but they keep it that they may 
see the laws faithfully executed. This was taking upon 
themselves the province of the Executive of the United 
States. Wasit right that they should tell the Govern- 
ment and pensioners, You must wait for the decision of a 
long law suit—you must wait. And payment to these 
meritorious men must be suspended. These pensions 
were formerly paid by the Secretary of War; but now by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. ‘Che application of the 
Secretary of the Treasury only sought the transfer of 
the funds to the banks selected to receive the deposites, 
that the payment might be made by the Secretary of 
War, to avoid transferring the funds from the local banks 
to the Bank of the United States, to make their pay- 
ments, If there was not something determined, that the 
bank should rule, why not give up the books and pa- 
pers at all events, in order that the payment should go 
on. And why not give up the money? They say they 
do not use it; but they hold it, until the result, it is to 
be feared, will be alaw suit. Why, sir, this shows a 
disposition on the part of the bank which every man 
ought to resist; it will not spare the holy remnant of the 
officers and sires of the revolution; so sweeping and un- 
sparing are they determined to make the distress, that 
even a solitary soldier of the revolution cannot escape. I 
would, therefore, call on the holy remnant of the revolu- 
tion, to manifest now, the spirit that actuated them in their 
younger days, to gather their children and daughters 
around them, and say: We have in vain encountered 
the toils and dangers of the revolution—we have shed our 
blood in vain, when our brothers were falling around us; 
in vain have we overthrown our oppressive ruler; if we 
must now submit to an oligarchy, who would rule us in 
the very place where stands your Hall of Independence; 
in vain did the soldiers of the revolution achicve victo- 
ries, and gain a prize beyond every other, if now they 


must subinit to these rulers attempting to eppress 
them. 

Mr. President, I will now take up the two resolutions 
of the Senator from Kentucky, and proceed to examine 
them. . ‘The first resolution involves the question of polit- 
ical powers but it charges no corruption on the President; 
it relates to his peculiar views as to Executive duties, and 
a power supposed to be assumed by him, which is not 
authorized by the constitution and laws of the country, 
and the removal of one man from office on account of his 
opinions. If even corruption could be proved, it would 
not restore the former Secretary of the Treasury, who is 
now precluded by his successor. -F took it that the right 
of removal was admitted; that the Senate were inclined 
to acquiesce in universal usage; the Senate may, with 


= rectors be obliged to disclose similar information? If the| officers that have been'so removed. The resolution itself 


admits the right of removal in the President, and it 
charges him with assiiming a right over the Treasury of the 
United States. Why, then, do we persevere in contra- 
dicting these authorities? . Why have our arguments gone 
on denying the right of removal? Sir, Iam at a loss to 
know. This resolution consists of two parts; one relates 
to the removal, and the other toa restoration. But the 
restoration of the late Secretary is wholly out of the ques- 
tion. No one can look at his conduct and opinions, but 
he would justify the President from personal considera- 
tions, without reference to the public measure. The 
Secretary came into office, holding towards the President 
unjust and unjustifiable sentiments: that General Jackson 
was the most unfit man in the country for our Chief 
Magistrate; that he was the victim of passion and arbitrary 
feeling; that he was guided, not by his own judgment, 
but by a secret cabal; that he never carried out, and never 
intended to carry out, any political opinion which he had 
professed. 1f all this was so, how was it possible to get 
along with such a Secretary, who was his adviser and 
counsellor, appointed to aid him, and at the same time 
held such secret opinions, and had no confidence in the 
man, or in his political opinions, and deemed them sub- 
ject to corruption; how was it possible for them to pull 
together? But this is not all: the Secretary tells the 
President that the measure was insisted on, not from pub- 
lic considerations, but from vindictive and arbitrary mo- 
tives; from no good principle; but froma vile, vindictive, 

and arbitrary fecling. These, sir, are his very epithets. 
Sir, how was it possible to get along? How was it possi- 
ble for the President to proceed with a Secretary who, 
from his feelings and sentiments, could not co-operate 
with him? But even this isnot all; when things became 
serious between the President and Secretary, the latter 
promised to resign, but he afterwards refused, for two 
reasons: because he had made a promise which he never 
expected to be called upon to fulfil, and in the second 
place, he determined to remain in office, that he might fix 
on the President the charge of interfering with an officer 
of Congress; and he retained his office against the wishes 
of the President, for no other object but for fixing this 
charge upon him. Sir, he ought to have been removed 
the very next moment; he was in the cabinet, and the 
President was right in removing him. His office was re- 
tained in violation of his promise, and with the purpose of 
overthrowing the President. But, sir, the President had 
constitutionally the right; he had the power by the con- 
stitution and Jaws, to remove; it was no assumption, and 
it was not dangerous to the liberties of the people, and it 
was imposed on the President, in whose opinion the re- 
moval was necessary to the public interests, and it was 
his duty to take the step which he did, in order to main- 
tain that unity which the Executive branch of the Go- 
vernment required. The right of removal in the President 
is yielded and admitted on the principle that he is faithfully 
to see the respective execution of the laws. . But it is ar- 
gued that the Treasury is not an Executive Department, 

that it did not fall under the supervising power of that 
Department. Tam sure that the Treasury has no other 
character given it, in our whole political history, but that 
of an Executive Department, subject to the control of the 
President. The Secretary holds his office by the con- 
sent of the President, he isa member of the Executive 
Council; he is a part of the cabinet; to be sure he has a 
general superintendence of the finances; he has the care 
of the public purse, and that purse is undcr the legislative 
control of Congress. But when Congress has exercised 
its power, and passed laws on the subject, they then pass 
to the power of the President, In the present case, Con- 


propriety, acquiesce in the right to remove, when, al-| gress, in relation to the purse, had passed a law imposing 
most every day, they are confirming or rejecting nomina-jthe duty on the Secretary, and the performance of that 
tious made by the President, to fill tie places of those| duty is intrusted to the care of the President, to see that 
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it is not neglected. In the law of 1789, creating the 
Treasury Department, the omission of the word Execu- 
tive is wholly accidental. This is indeed apparent by 
turning to the very next law in the same volume, passed 
but a few days afterwards, by the same Congress, in 
which is fixed the salary of the Head of the Treasury as 
one of the Executive officers of Government. And in the 
7th section of that act, we have the words, ** when the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be removed from office 
by the President of the United States.” That very act 
from which it is argued that he may not remove, implies 
that he may remove; and you will find in all commenta- 
tors on the subject, that the Secretary of the Treasury is 
spoken of as one of the Executive officers of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. W. referred to the third volume of Story’s 
Commentaries, to show that the power to remove exist- 
ed in the President, so as not to subject himself to an 
impeachment. From the adoption of the constitution 
down to the present time, the Secretary of the Treasury 
was called the head of an Executive Department. Ge- 
neral Washington so called General Hamilton. (Mr. W. 
here quoted a passage from Mr. Dallas.] 

If, then, it was an Executive Department, the constitu- 
tion gave it the power to see the laws executed properly, 
and at the proper time; and it became the duty of the 
President to watch over it as he did the other Executive 
Departments. 

The third section of the second article of the constitu- 
tion provided that the President should take care that 
the Jaws were properly executed, In reference to the 
execution of the civil law, indeed, the constitution was 
silent. What then was the meaning of the constitutional 
injunction? What was meant by the word care? Surely 
the power was not suspended until some open rebellion 
had broken out against the constitution. Surely this 
power was never absent. Surely in all cases it was a 
part of his duty to attend to the revenue and to the finan- 
ces. Had he not a right to call upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury to inquire how the collecting officers were 
doing their duty? This general care was indispensable, 
and connected with the oath of his own office to defend, 
protect, and watch over the constitution. [Mr. W. here 
referred, for corroboration, to Kent’s Commentaries. ] 

In the exercise of the authority which the President 
assumed, he interfered with no legislative action. The 
laws had passed from under the hands of the legislature 
and became his care. The law had given power to the 
Secretary to remove the deposites, but was silent as to 
the time and manner, And was it not the duty of the 
President. to take care and watch for the fit time, and 
when he saw it, suggest it to the Secretary? 

Suppose the second resolution of the honorable Sena- 
tor from Kentucky ordered a restoration of the deposites, 
and, after the resolution had been adepted by Congress, 
the Secretary of the Treasury refused to comply with the 
requisition, what was to be done with him? Ue might be 
impeached; but would it be wise to wait the result of the 
trial? The country would say, remove this refractory 
officer. Suppose it had been the universal opinion that 
the deposites ought to have been removed, and that uni- 
versal censure would otherwise attend the administration 
hadit refused to remove them according to the gencral 
wish, would it be justifiable to remove him? Take the 
Post: Office, for instance: had not all the Presidents walked 
into that Department, and asked how the Postmaster ex- 
ercised the power of appointment? And was it not well 
known that a Postmaster was removed because he had 
appointed a.Postmaster in one of our large cities? The 
President was justified, morally and politically speaking, 
in removing officers and in appointing them. Mr. ‘Taney 
was not appointed by the President because of his plia- 
bility of opinion. ‘To the high personal and political 
character of Mr. Taney, there could be no objections. 


But it was well Known that a conviction of the necessity 
of the removal of the deposites was no sudden Opinion of 
Mr. Taney’s, adopted by him for the purpose of obtaining 
the situation which he now holds. As early as March 
last, he stated his opinion that the deposites ought to be 
removed, in order to give the bank time to wind up its 
concerns. In looking around, the President had a night 
to select an officer who would honestly and conscien- 
tiousiy discharge his duty. It was perfectly right in the 
President to select a man who coincided in opinion with 
himself. That was no assumption of power on the part 
of the President, which did not belong to him; and he 
(Mr. W.) would like to know when an officer was selected 
by the President, except on account of his political opin- 
ions. The selection, then, was no evidence of corrup- 
tion on the part of the selector or on the part of the per- 
son selected. 

[Here Mr. Wuizxixs gave way to a motion by Mr. 
Wnieur to adjourn. } 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 


On motion of Mr. WRIGHT, the resolutions of the 
Legislature of New York, presented by him some days 
since, on the subject ofa removal of the public depo- 
sites from the Bank of the United States, were taken up, 
referred to the Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented a memorial signed by a 
large and respectable number of mechanics, manufactu- 
rers, laborers, and others, of the second ward of the cit 
of New York, without distinction of party, exhibiting the 
great state of embarrassment and distress under which 
they are suffering, ascribing it to the removal of the pub- 
lic deposites from the Bank of the United States, and the 
only remedy for which, they consider, is the speedy resto- 
ration of the deposites and the re-charter of the bank; 
adding, that in their opinion the President has no power 
over the bank other than by a scire facias, and that none 
other hus been given by the constitution, 

The memorial was read, and, on motion of Mr. 
Tautmanex, referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. CLAY observed that the paper just read spoke a 
voice which he was very glad to hear; it spoke the voice 
of freemen; of the laboring portion of the freemen of the 
country, and one that ought to be heard at Washington, 
and when heard, will produce a proper effect. Sir, in 
order that it may be diffused as widely as possible, I will 
make a motion that I am sure will be acquiesced in by 
the gentleman who has presented the memorial, and that 
is, that it be printed, 

‘Khe motion was adopted. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, that on the subject which had 
been for some time under discussion in the Senate, one 
of great public interest had not been adverted to, on 
which he confessed his views were not very consolatory. 
For the purpose of bringing this subject before the 
Senate, he had prepared the resolution -he held in his 
hand, and which he would then take the liberty of pre- 
senting. When it came up for consideration to-morrow, 
he would take occasion to make some explanations in re~- 
lation to it. 

Mr. WEBSTER then submitted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instructed 
to inquire into the probable effect of the present state of 
commercial affairs on the revenue of the United States. 


REVENUE BONDS. 

Mr. CLAY rose and said, that he had, some time since, 
submitted a resolution, arising out of the present state 
of the public distress, to inquire into the expediency of 
extending the time for the payment of revenue bonds. 
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He now moved the Senate to take up this resolution andjamendment of the gentleman from Georgia changed the 


dispose of it in some way or other. 
To this resolution, Mr. FORSYTH had moved an 
amendment, making the general inquiry as to the 


of the public distress, to which Mr. ‘Cray had moved 


inguiry into the general causes of distress. To that 
amendment he [Mr. Crary] had moved an amendment, 


cause | connecting his first proposition with this general inquiry. 


He hoped that the amendment he had offered would” 


an amendment, connecting the general inquiry with thel be adopted, and that the amendment of the gentleman 


specific object contained in the original resolution. 


The question being on the amendment moved by Mr. 
CLay— 


from Georgia, as amended, would be agreed to. 
Mr. KANE. The historian of Charles the Fifth of Spain, 
among the achievements of that eventful reign, has record- 


Mr. CLAY rose and said, that he did not intend to oc-/ed the fact that that monarch made the Pope of Rome 


cupy much time on this subject. It would be within the 
recollection of the Senate, that the original resolution 
simply proposed an inquiry. The Senate could stand 
committed to nothing by making this inquiry; and cer- 
tainly, when the accounts of the distress of the country 
were coming in from every quarter from those who were 
suffering, every possible investigation ought to be made 
which held out the probability of relieving that distress, 
inany shape. We thought it particularly desirable that 


his prisoner, and whilst Charles held down upon him the 
screws of a rigid captivity, and ata moment when a wink 
of his eye or a shake of his finger would have given free- 
dom to his captive, he coolly turned around, and directed 
all the priests of his extensive dominions to offer up their 
prayers to Heaven for the speedy restoration of the Holy 
Father to freedom. Such, said Mr. K. is the course of 
the Bank of the United States. The doctrines recently 
promulged here, show us that the control of the currency 


the Senate at least should show a disposition to afford/is in the hands of that institution, that she may flood the 


all the relief in their power. 
When the resolution was originally presented, the fact 


country with her notes to any extent not forbidden by the 
charter, and that there is no power in the State to prevent 


of the existence of distress was denied on this floor. He'her from withdrawing it as suddenly and as entirely as she 
believed that there was not a Senator who now would| pleases. The Government deposites may be restrained 
rise in his place, and make such denial. The distress had| by the bank, for the purpose either of enabling it to en- 
now spread to such an extent, that no man would be har- large its accommodations, or for the object of withdraw- 
dy enough to take that course. When this subject was|ing so much of the currency from circulation, neither to 
up before the Senate on a former day, a Senator from!be issued by itselfnor any other bank. This is undoubted- 
Pennsylvania, who was not now in his place, [Mr. Wix- ly trac, if the Secretary of the Treasury has no other 
x1ns,] had stated, as a fact, what, he had no doubt, that power over the deposites than that allowed to it by the 
gentleman would now be willing to correct, if he were report of the Committee on Finance. If the deposites 
present. He had stated that he was surprised that the!can be withdrawn by the Secretary only in cases where 
stock of the State of Ohio was selling at 112 and 115,|he deems them unsafe, or when the bank refuses to the 
while a similar stock of the State of Pennsylvania was! Government the necessary facilities for transferring the 
only at 101 or 102. T, said Mr. €., was surprised myself public funds, how is the bank to be compelled to relieve 
at this statement, and could not account for it, but took it| the wants of the country to the extent which the deposites 
for granted that the gentleman was stating a fact correct- may authorize? Not by scire facias nor by any judicial 
ly. On the assumption of the truth of this statement, process, because such refusal presents no violation of the 
the honorable member had gone on to state that this| terms of the charter. The Government cannot reach the 
condition of things was owing to a combination between | conduct of that institution in any other mode than through 
the United States Bank and the bankers of Pennsylvania, | the agency of courts and juries, and if the Secretary does 
in order to produce an effect at Harrisburg, which he| not hold in his hands the corrective, the great and sover- 
stated as debatable ground, which might be made to]cign right to regulate the currency, so indispensable to the 


operate at Washington. 
the Senate when he stated that the honorable Senator was 
mistaken as to the facts. ‘The stock of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, which was selling at 101 or 102, bore an inte- 
rest of 3 per cent., while the Ohio stock, selling at 115, 
bore an interest of 6 per cent. Every gentleman who 
would calculate the value of the stock, must perceive 
that, considering the difference of interest, the Ohio 
stock was lower at 115, than the Pennsylvania stock was 
at 101 or 102. Yet on this erroneous statement, the 
gentleman had gone on to throw outa severe insinuation 
against his own constituents. He owed it now to those 
constituents, as well as to truth and justice, to correct 
his error, and to redress, as far as possible, the injury 
which he had done. With regard to the distress which 
was now prevailing in his own city, there was scarcely a 
day when some statement of the distressed condition of 
the community did not reach us. He had himself re- 


What would be the surprise of| freedom of the country, and to the security of all private 


property, belongs to the bank, and the Government itself 
is made to contribute to the distresses of its own citizens, 
whenever the bank may choose to withhold from circula- 
tion the public deposites. 

‘That some parts of the country are now in a condition 
of great embarrassment, I have no right to deny, because 
the evidences of it upon the table are numerous and con- 
clusive, The withdrawal of the deposites cannot be the 
cause, unless by that operation the amount of the means of 
banking accommodations, both State and Federal, hasbeen 
diminished. It may have been the means of exciting the 
bad passions of boards of directors, and thus of dissocializ- 
ing the Federal and State banks. The correction for this 
evil is not within the jurisdiction of Congress, and the 
applications of our fellow-citizens for relief should. be 
addressed to the directors and stockholders of the bank, 
to convince them that they consult their own interests by 


ceived this morning a letter from a most respectable citi-| making peace. 


zenof Pittsburg, from which he would now read an cx- 
tract. 


Now, the course the administration felt themselves 
authorized to take, might be gleaned from what had been 


[Here Mr, Cuax read an extract describing the pros-isaid by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Warrer, ) 
trated condition of the:cotton manufacture, and the ironjand that appeared to be, to do nothing on this subject. 


“trade. 


There was no relief to be expected from that quarter, 


This letter was from an ‘individual, than whom none | because it was said that the question of restoring the de- 


was more respectable, and few were more opulent. 


posites was connected with the question of the recharter 


The particular question now before the Senate was the | of the present bank, or the establishment of another in its 


amendment wbich he had offered to the amendment ofl place. 


the gentleman from Georgia. 
specific inquiry on the subject of revenue bonds. 


Here, then, was the course, as far as one side had 


The original related to.a|laid it down—and what had been done by those Sénators 
Theiwho had talked the most, the longest, and the loudest? 
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The Senate had been six weeks in discussing a question lthat there was no plan in the world that could be adopt- 


- which cannot, let it be decided one way or the other, 


effect any thing. 
had been referred to the Committee on Finance, 
made a report on it; and what did it propose? 

what we have been talking about for the last six weeks: 


it stated that the reasons of the Secretary of the Treasury | Ironsides, 
The} constitution. 


for the removal of the deposites were not sufficient. 
report did not go into any reasons to show why the depo- 
sites should be restored, nor 


did it look into the effect of | Constitution, 


ed to rid us of our difficulties, but by establishing a bank 


It would settle nothing. The subject;—there was no living without a bank of the United 
who had | States. 
Precisely people, after trying the State banks, which he called 


It had been said by one gentleman, that the 


bark canoes, would call for Old Ironsides again. Old 
indeed! That was the nom de guerre of the 
Was it intended to be intimated that the 
Bank of the United States was to be regarded as the 
to which every thing was to be confided? 


a restoration of the deposites. The committee had abstain- And who, he asked, is Old Ironsides to be commanded by? 
ed from expressing an opinion as to whether a restoration the gallant Commodore who had spread her name and 
would or would not effect relief. The Senate, then, had|fame every where allover the world, or by the patriotic 


been discussing a subj 
nothing —had been debating a mere abstract proposition. 


Gentlemen did not propose any relief, but took occasion |the United States. 
They said there is| We sutor ultra erepidam, an 
a want!Let it lend all the money it can with safety, and make all 


to find fault with the administration. 
distress, but said nothing else. Mr. K. attributed 
of confidence on the part of the community, in a great 
degree, to the language that had been used by Senators 
in speaking of distress. To show that what was said in 
this body had made an impression on the public mind, he 
needed only to refer to the memorial which had been just 
presented by the gentleman from NewYork—it was almost 
a copy of the language that had been used here. 
people were to be told that the power of the 


ect which would eventuate in|chief now at the head of our affairs? 


No, sir? She was 
to be commanded by N. Riddle, president of the Bank of 
Let the bank hold on to the motto, 
d let President-makiny alone. 


the profit it can for the stockholders. That is its duty. 
Mr. K. concluded by repeating his intention to vote for 
any measure that would have the effect of general relief, 
Mr. POINDEXTER said, the Senator who had just 
taken his seat, [Mr. Kaz, ] objects to the resolution of 
inquiry submitted by his honorable friend from Kentucky, 


if the} [Mr. Cuay,] because it is limited, in its object, to some 
Government | measure of relief to the importing merchants. He wishes 


had been’ usurped—that the President was a tyrant—that| to enlarge the scope of the inquiry, and extend it to the 


the sword and the purse were united in the same hand, |community generally. 
and that dreadful consequences were likely to grow out|present shape, said Mr. 


“of this single act of the Secretary of the Treasury—why, 


I understand the motion in its 
P., taken in connexion with the 


resolution of the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Forsyru,] 


it would be most extraordinary indeed, if these expressions | to cover the whole ground desired by the honorable Se- 


did not make some impression on the public mind. 


Members of Congress must have had less weight in the |to in 
could not{of the whole country, and the cause 


community than they deserved, if somebody 
be found who would believe what they said. Here, said 
Mr. K., in this chamber, where the vesta] lamp should be 
always lighted, where theoil should be pressed from 


the leaf | glimmerings 
of the olive and poured upon the troubled waters, is the from the action of either br 


sommittee on Finance 
1c present distresses 
sto which they may 
jbe justly ascribed. Lam content to accept the proposi- 
tion in its broadest sense; but I cannotindulge even the 
of hope that any practical good will result 
anch of Congress on this 


nator from Ilinois: it instructs the 
vestigate, as far as they can, ti 


volcano from whence is thrown, all over the country, the |subject. 


material which alarms our fellow-citizens. The remedy 
which bad been proposed for the present distress by the 
resolution of the Senator from Kentucky, was to extend 
credit to the merchants upon their duty bonds. This he 
considered asa partial relief, and it did not reach the 
whole object. It was a partial measure for the relief of 
one class of men, not only to the disregard of all others, 
but to the positive injury of all others. It was a question 
whether there should be any deposites at all in any 
bank: The importers having credit extended, will be 
relieved, and all other classes of men will be deprived of 
the advantages of the deposites in any banks, State or 
Federal. Would it be said that because relief was thus 
afforded, it would be extended in consequence to all 
others, tradesmen, farmers, and manufacturers? The 
answer to that suggestion is, that you relieve the impor- 
ters by law and leave the rest ofthe community to be dealt 
with by them according to their tender mercies. Why 
should gentlemen select importers in preference to any 
other class? Because, Senators say, we do not know how 
it is in our power to relieve others. And bas the consti- 
tntion.drawn this distinction? Have these men superior 
claim upon the-public indulgence? Why, sir, were we 
pot told over and over again, during the tariff discussions, 
Ahat to a very great extent the importers were foreign 
agents, who could undersell the regular trader, and that 
auction sales, so much encouraged by them, were de- 
structive to manufactures. 

He was: perfectly willing, for one, when any measure 
should be proposed which in his judgment would relieve 
all classes from-the present state of embarrasment, to give 
it his support But nat-by removing the deposites, by 

“yechartering the bank, or by-establishing a new bank. 

Itseemed, according to the views of some gentlemen, 


Sir, said Mr. P., we have been told, in language not to 
be misunderstood, coming dircetly from the Executive 
chamber, and communicated to this body through honor- 
able Senators who speak by authority, that the present 
alarming condition of the country is to remain unchanged, 
and that the appeals which have been so forcibly and so 
feelingly made from all quarters, for the adoption of some 
measure which shall restore a sound circulating medium, 
and reinstate credit and confidence, are to remain unan- 
swered; that the President, holding in his own hands 
the power to control the legislative department, is unal- 
terably fixed in his determination to turn a deaf ear to the 
complaints of his oppressed and suffering countrymen. 
The die is cast. The currency can no longer be regula- 
ted by the representatives of the people; the petitions 
and memorials which flow in upon us from all classes of 
our fellow-citizens can no longer be addressed to Con- 
gress for grave and solemn deliberation, with any pros- 
pect of ultimate success in the redress of their grievances; 
but we must bow down in humble submission to the ar- 
bitrary will of an imperial power, claiming to wield the 
destinies of the nation in defiance of all the other depart- 
ments of the Government. The powerful arm of the 
Executive, backed by popular delusion and party discip- 
line, is arrayed in opposition to the constitution and laws 
of the country, and threatens, by force or fraud, to de- 
stroy the beauty and symmetry, the checks and balances 
so essential to the preservation of liberty and the free in- 
stitutions of which we have so proudly boasted. Be it 
so. Ifa majcrity of the American people can be induced, 
by a misplaced confidence in men, to sanction the inva- 
sions of the constitution which are now in.a course of 
practical operation, the effects of which have already 
[been felt with most signal severity, and must continue to 
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augment the public distress beyond the point of endu- 
rance, the remedy is only to be found in the people them- 
selves, when they shall arouse from their slumbers, and, 
in the majesty of their strength, punish the daring usur- 
per who bas trampled upon their rights, and spread among 
them the desolation of misery and ruin. 

The wisdom which experience teaches, is the surest 
guide to human action, and, sooner or later, it must bring 
the people of this country to the exercise of sober reflec- 
tion, disinterested patriotism, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, to proper conclusions in the management of their 
own affairs. The result cannot be doubted, sir. I have 
been drawn into this incidental debate, by some remarks 
which fell from the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania, 
{Mr. WixuKrns,] in relation to the recent curtailments of 
the discounts of the Bank of the United States at several 
of its branches, located in the Western States. The ho- 
norable gentleman complains of the conduct of the direc- 
tors of that institution, for having called on its debtors at 
Pittsburg and Nashville, between which places intimate 
commercial intercourse is said to be carried on, to reduce 
their accommodations below the sum at which they stood 
prior to the late movement of the President in removing 
the public deposites. The Senator has referred to the 
Treasury statements to show, that while Pittsburg had 
been required to reduce five hundred thousand dollars of 
its debt to the bank, in the course of a few months, and 
Nashville had been pressed for a still greater amount of 
reduction, the discounts on domestic bills of exchange 
had not been diminished, but rather increased, at the 
branch located at Natchez. The honorable gentleman 
has ventured (doubtless without any evidence of the fact, 
for he did not vouch for its truth) to ascribe this circum- 
stance to my personal influence with the directors at 
Philadelphia, and its exertion in behalf of the State which 
T in part represent in the Senate. The honorable gentle- 
man is mistaken. I hold no communication with any 
director or stockholder of the Bank of the United States, 
in reference to the management of its money transactions; 
nor have I, at any time in my life, written a line to an 
individual director or stockholder on the subject of re- 
chartering the bank, or received one, asking my support 
of that measure. The honorable gentleman, I am sure, 
did not mean to impute to me any unworthy connexion 
with the bank; and E am very certain his claims to the 
favor of those who manage its concerns, on the score of 
past political support, are much higher than any to which 
Í can pretend. I have occasionally sold to the bank bills 
of exchange, for my own accommodation, which, if that 
medium had not existed, I should have sold to some local 
bank or broker. These bills have been duly honored, 
and paid at maturity, and so the matter ended. But, by 
an experiment of that kind lately made, I find that I am 
now taxed two and a half per cent. for facilities hereto- 
fore afforded me at a much smaller premium. This, I 
presume, is one of the blessings which we are to enjoy 
under the reform system of providing a safe and sound 
currency, for which we are so much indebted to him 
tt who shuns no responsibility,” and his duplicate cabinet 
advisers. Ydo not credit the idea that the directors of 
the bank could be influenced, by considerations of per- 
sonal favor, to relax the vigilant course which it has been 
compelled to adopt for its own security and safety. The 
existing pressure in the money market can only be traced 
to causes over which that much abused institution had no 
agency or control. ‘The honorable Senator is perhaps 
unacquainted with the causes. which operated to swell 
the amount of domestic bills discounted at the Natchez 
branch during the past autumn. E will endeavor to satisfy 
him on that point. ‘hat city is a place of pretty exten- 
sive trade, situated in the centre of a rich and higtily cul- 
tivated cotton region. 

During the period at which this ‘staple article of the 
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South is in progress of delivery and shipment, business 
at Natchez assumes more animation than usual. The plan- 
ter who consigns his cotton to a commission merchant at 
New Orleans, often wishes to anticipate the sale of his 
crop; and to effect it, he draws on his merchant for one- 
half or two-thirds of the estimated value of the cotton in 
market, at thirty or sixty days, which enables the mer- 
chant to take the chance of an advance, and obtain a fair 
price for the article. These domestic bills, in the course 
of the season, might well amount to several millions of 
dollars; they are discounted at the local State banks, or 
atthe Branch Bank of the United States: the latter is 
usually preferred, because it does not charge by one-half 
per cent. or perhaps one per cent. so high a rate of ex. 
change as some of the State banks. It is a short process, 
and highly beneficial to the bank; for, besides the profits 
arising from discounts, it places in the branch at New Or- 
leans, a large amount of acceptances, redeemable at pe- 
riods of from one to two months, founded on the solid 
basis of the great staple product of that market; and the 
capital thus put in circulation at Natchez, operates to 
strengthen the more important branch at New Orleans. It 
collects these acceptances in specie, or the notes of the 
State banks, atits option. Heretofore, cither mode of 
payment would have been equally acceptable: how it is 
in that respect now, I do not know, but} I think it pro- 
bable that, in the present deranged state of the curren- 
cy, specie may, in most cases, be demanded. The funds 
of the bank so transferred from Natchez to New Orleans, 
are replaced from time to time, for the accommodation of 
the country, without risk or inconvenience, and while the 
operation gives activity to enterprise and industry, it adds 
strength and stability to the bank through which it is car- 
riedon., Ihave no doubt that one-half, or perhaps more, 
of the amount of bills of this class, reported in the last re- 
turns, have already been redeemed. These money trans- 
actions are of short duration, and are limited to the cot- 
ton season. 

The State from which I come, has, I am informed, ex- 
perienced less distress from the prevailing pressure, than 
many other parts of the country. Iam happy to hear 
that it is so; but her day of reckoning is to come, and may 
not be fardistant. Most assuredly, if the present state of 
things shall continue unmitigated; if no step shall be tak- 
en to restore credit and confidence to their former health- 
ful condition, we shall not be among the fortunate few 
who may escape the calamities brought on the country 
by the mad schemes of undisciplined ambition. I am 
glad to find my honorable friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Wizxrys] has been undeceived as to the general distress 
which is felt at Pittsburg. He assured us, on a former 
occasion, that his friends and neighbors were wholly ex- 
empt from the sufferings and embarrassments of which we 
heard so much from the commercial cities on the sea- 
board. He seemed to have brought his mind to the con- 
clusion that those complaints were confined to the com- 
mercial cities in the vicinity of the Bank of the United 

tates; to chambers of commerce, and importing mer- 
chants; all others he thought were prosperous and con- 
tented. 

But very soon after the honorable gentleman presented 
to us this glowing picture of the flourishing condition of 
the city of his residence, the cry of distress and ruin 
reached his ear, in tones not to be mistaken or disregard- 
ed. The industry of that great manufacturing town is 
paralyzed; their spindles ¢¢ stand still,’ and their looms are 
unharnessed. Itis not more lamentable than true, that at 
this moment labor of every description languishes, and 
the artisan looks in vain for the rewards which have, in 
better times, filled the measure of his highest expectations. 

Yes, sir, 1 will tell the honorable Senator that Thave 
letters now before me, from highly intelligent and respec. 
table gentlemen in Pittsburg, communicating facts which 
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cabinets is formed, above and below stairs, by whom 
the finger of the President is pointed; who direct and con- 
trol his judgment, and adapt it to the consummation of 
their plans of ambition and avarice. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has relieved Congress from the arduous 
constitutional duty of regulating the currency; he has 
taken the power into his own hands, by authority, and 
his reformed system has been submitted to us, not for 
our ratification, for we are told it cannot be touched or 
amended; but I presume we may be allowed to admire 
its profound wisdom. The first step which he proposed 
to take in the extensive range of his plans, was to put his 
feet on the ‘‘reptile” bank, which had committed the un- 
pardonable sin of offending the majesty of ‘the Go- 
vernment.”” He indulged the confident belief that, by 
withdrawing nine millions of deposites from its vaults, he 
could, by the use which he intended to make of this 
large capital, in connexion with certain selected State 
banks, or ‘pet banks,” as they are called, compel the 
Bank of the United States to wind up its affairs, cease 
its operations, and withdraw altogether from the field of 
competition. 

The annunciation was made by one whose authority in 
these matters is quite equal to that of the Secretary him- 
self, that, for forty days next following the first day of 
October last, the bank could ‘exist only by the for- 
bearance of the Secretary of the Treasury,” and great 
forbearance, indeed, it would require to enable it to 
survive that short period of time. This boasting giant 
was to be humbled in the dust under the feet of our good 
Secretary, and on its ruins was to rise up a galaxy of 
State banks, more efficient, more sound, and able to sup- 
ply a better circulating medium to the country than that 
which be was about to prostrate and throw out of exist- 
ence. Sir, the experiment was fairly made; the power 
of the Executive was pushed to its utmost extreme, re- 
gardless of constitution or law; and how has it resulted? 
The astonished Secretary, after laying violent hands on 
the bank, discovered that he had caught a Tartar. This 
unmanageable Tartar was found to be too strong to be 
forced out of his position, and, what was still worse, the 
Sccretary could not get along without his permission. 
The forty days have gone by, months have rolled on, the 
nine millions have been abstracted from their only law- 
ful place of deposite for the public convenience and safe- 
ty; the solemn farce is ended, and the bank still lives, un- 
shorn of its strength, rich in its resources, and high in the 
confidence of the whole community, from one extremity 
of the Union to the other. The pet banks implore the 
aid of their new master, the Secretary of the Treasury; 
he tells them, ‘* Be patient my friends, the transfer drafts 
are exhausted; nothing remains but the pension fund, and 
that is claimed under pretence of some law; but we will 
never retrace our steps, our chieftain is unskilled in re- 
treat; better suffer the ills that are upon us, than confess 
our errors, and be driven in disgrace from our high pla- 
ces.” The suffering people must be appeased; they are 
loud and clamorous in their complaints. 

And what, sir, is the new attitude assumed to rescue 
the Executive from public scorn and indignation? Why, 
tell the people that the bank has been the cause of all the 
distress which they feel, and ask them to unite with the 
President to put down the monster which is capable of 
producing so great a pressure on the country. There are 
no means of escape but by diverting public attention from 
the Government, and fixing it on the bank. Sir, this at- 
tempt, full of treachery and deception, is resorted to as 
the only desperate expedient in the last agonies of expir- 
ing despotism. Let us cast our recollections a few years 
back, and trace the progress of Executive denunciations 


leave no doubt of the actual distress which is felt there. I 
will not consume the time of the Senate by reading these 
letters; they are substantially of the same import with the 
one read this morning by the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Cray.] The Senator from Pennsylvania 
has hitherto moved steadily with the advocates of protec- 
tion to domestic manufactures; his constituents have 
looked to him as the unwavering friend of that branch of 
industry, in the success of which they feel the deepest in- 
terest. Can the honorable gentleman look on its down- 
fall without emotions of sorrow andregret? Can he wit- 
ness its embarrassments without compunction and re- 
morse? If not, he ought to be admonished by the infor- 
mation which we daily receive of the deleterious conse- 
quences to that important interest, resulting from the ill 
advised action of the Government on our fiscal affairs; (1 
speak of the Government as it is now familiarly under- 
stood to mean the President alone;) the honorable Sena- 
tor ought to raise his voice to sustain the policy of which 
he has been the patron and advocate, and, if possible, to 
remove the obstructions interposed by Executive power 
to impede its march to full maturity and manhood. The 
honorable gentleman cannot be uninformed of the actual 
condition of the cotton manufacturers at Pittsburg; of the 
extensive curtailments which have, in a few weeks, been 
made in the business of their factories, and of the causes 
which have produced this state of things. Ifthese cau- 
ses are not atrested, they must lead to a further decline 
in that branch of domestic manufactures, and of many oth- 
er branches requiring the aid of capital to keep them in 
successful operation. The honorable gentleman is as- 
suredly better acquainted with the wants of his constitu- 
ents than Lam, but I trust he will not deem me obtrusive 
inthe suggestions which I have thrown out for his con- 
sideration. 

The universal panic, and the consequent depression in 
the trade and industry of the country, are now too palpa- 
ble to be denied. Itis reluctantly admitted by honorable 
gentlemen who attempt to sustain the recent disastrous 
measure of the President. They, however, seek to evade 
the ‘ responsibility” of having brought on the people 
these disasters, by turning round on the institution which 
they have endeavored to crush, and gravely charging on 
it all the mischiefs of their own weak and vindictive poli- 
cy. If the cry of distress is heard throughout the land, 
and its echo reaches our ears within these walls, honora- 
ble Senators remain unmoved by the sound, and the on- 
ly response which they condescend to give their com- 
plaining fellow-citizens, is, **You must endure your suf- 
ferings with fortitude and patience, to enable the ‘old 
Roman’ to consummate his glory in this war of extermi- 
nation which he has waged against the bank. The mon- 
ster must be strangled; the tyrant must be humbled at the 
feet of the President; the bank could relieve the coun- 
try, but it will not, and therefore down with it. The 
bank is using its money to purchase support, and, by pro- 
ducing a pressure, to force the Government to renew its 
charter.” Sir, I listen to this inflammatory tirade with in- 
effable disgust; I see in it the deceptive guises which have 
been hitherto so successfully employed to deceive and 
mislead the American people, by those who infest the 
“council chamber of the Executive, and abuse the confi- 
denice reposed in them, by exciting his passions and pre- 
judices, when they can be turned to'a good account for 
the accomplishment of their own selfish and fraudulent 
purposes. It is manifest, sir—no one can doubt it, who 
will candidly examine all the facts connected with the 
subject—that the present critical posture of our public 
affairs owes its origin ‘to a band of political jugglers, 
combined with speculators in the stocks, who hope to 
profit by a deranged state of the national currency, and/against the Bank of the United States, and their effects 
the downfall of the Bank of the United States. “These|on the currency and commercial operations. As carly as 
are the precious materials of which the composition of| December, 1829, the present Chief Magistrate, in bis an- 
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nual message to Congress, expressed, very decisively, his 
opinion that the charter of the bank was inconsistent with 
the powers vested in Congress by the constitution; he in- 
vited the immediate attention of Congress to the sub- 
ject, that it might be put at rest by a refusal to re-char- 
ter the institution. 

The directors of the bank, and every stockholder, felt 
this blow aimed at its credit, and even its existence, so far 
as Executive influence could produce these results. Did 
this movement of the President cause any pressure in the 
money market, or any derangement of the currency? 
None, sir. The bank pursued the even tenor of its way, 
went on to accommodate merchants and others to the ex- 
tent of its means, and the country remained tranquil, un- 
disturbed by the question raised in the message. The 
same opinion and recommendation were repeated by the 
President in his two succeeding annual messages. All 
this produced no pressure. The bank continued unmoved 
to grant the necessary facilities to commerce, and to fur- 
nish a sound currency throughout the Union. What next? 
Why, sir, the directors, after the third invitation of the 
President, ventured to approach Congress, and respect- 
fully ask a renewal of the charter, with such modifications 
and on such conditions as might be deemed just and 
equitable. 

The President had, over and over again, declared that 
it was high time the question was settled. But what was 
the course of the administration, when a bill was report- 
ed to renew the charter of the bank for a limited time? 
Sir, the friends of the President, in both Houses of Con- 
gress, and the organized press in the pay of the adminis- 
tration, from Maine to Louisiana, denounced the conduct 
of the president and directors of the bank, and charged 
them with motives of hostility to General Jackson, on the 
mere presentation oftheir memorial; and with a design of 
interfering in the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was to take place in the 
fall of 32, by bringing the subject before Congress at 
that time, although their attention had been called to it 
two years before by the President himself, with an ur- 
gent request that they would give it an early considera- 
tion! So much for the duplicity thus practised, to place 
the incumbent before the nation as a candidate for re- 
election to the Presidency, in such an attitude, that, with 
suitable reservations and exceptions, he might be defend- 
ed in different quarters of the Union, either asthe friend 
or enemy of the bank, according to the political com- 
plexion of the community, in which either ground might 
be assumed. The bank made no reply to these unfound- 
ed imputations, cast on it by interested parties, and final- 
ly carried out by the unwarrantable usurpation on the 
chartered rights of the corporation. Congress, after 
much debate and great deliberation, passed the bill to re- 
charter the bank by respectable majorities in both branch- 
es of the legislature. The public voice, thus announced 
through the immediate representatives of the people, was 
disregarded; by the uncalled for and wanton cxercise of 
the veto power, the bill was finally lost. The bank was 
in this emphatic manner notified of the utmost limit of its 
duration, and warned to take care of its own interests by 
bringing its affairs to a close. Well, sir, did the bank 
avail itself of this arbitrary exercise of Executive power, 
and. of the circumstances under which it was placed, to 
produce any public distress? Did it attempt, by exciting 
a panic in the money operations of the country, to coerce 
the Government into a renewal of its charter? Not at 
all, sir! The same liberality and indulgence were extend- 
ed to its debtors, the same accommodations were granted 
to merchants, manufacturers, and traders, and others, 
which had marked its course at every preceding period 
ofits existence. The whole country was for the moment 
shocked at this high-handed measure of the Executive; a 
temporary suspension of confidence was felt on the Wes- 


tern waters; some failures were occasioned in Cincinnati, 
and many laboring men were turned out of employment. 
There was, to use a favorite expression of a remarkable* 
man, who held office under the administration of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, ‘*a breeze,” but it passed away, and no derange- 
ment of the currency or general pressure took place. . 

It is a part of the history ofthat period, that, for having 
extended its accommodations, in a year of unusually 
prosperous commerce, to the importers of foreign goods, 
by which a vast revenue was thrown into the National 
Treasury, the bank wasassailed, and unblushingly charged 
with interfering in the elections thea pending, and. par- 
ticularly with enlarging its discounts, for the express pur- 
pose of defeating the election of the present Chief Magis- 
trate. This charge was never suffered to slumber in the 
mind of President Jackson. It took deep root at the time, 
and must, if we are to judge by the feeling disclosed in 
his famous cabinet paper, have disturbed his day-dreams 
and midnight visions, until it was expiated at the altar of 
his vengeance, by an act of tyranny on the supposed of- 
fender, unparalleled in the history of this country, or of 
any other where the laws are respected as paramount to 
the mandates of a reckless despot. It was, I firmly believe, 
the principal cause of this rash measure, which must be 
regarded in all time to come as a dark spot on the admin- 
istration of the Government, at this most singular epoch 
in our political history. But, sir, suppose the bank, after 
the application for a renewal of its chatter had been sanc- 
tioned by Congress, and vetoed by the President, had 
taken an opposite course, and, instead of granting these 
liberal facilities to the community, had restricted its dis- 
counts within very narrow limits, called on its debtors for 
the amount previously loaned by gradual instalments, 
and thus convulsed the country by producing precisely 
the same pressure and distress which exist at this time, 
No one will deny that this might have been done, and to 
a greater extent than is now the case. It would, by 
adopting such a system of curtailments, have avoided the 
imputed crime of extending its accommodations to gain 
political influence; but it would have been thrown on 
the other horn of the dilemma. All the epithets which 
we now hear applied to this, institution, would have adorn- 
ed the court language of that day; the public sensibility 
would have been aroused into action against the dan- 
gerous tendencies of this moneyed aristocracy; this money 
tyrant; this reptile bank; this monster which had spread dis« 
tress and ruin throughout the country by means of its mo- 
ney power, without the plea of necessity, for the express 
purpose, and none other, of rendering the veto message 
unpopular, of bringing the administration into disrepute 
among the people to prevent the re-election of General 
Jackson, and thereby effectually securing a renewal of 
the charter, to avert the evils of which it was the author. 
We are admonished by passing events that the bank can 
adopt no line of conduct which would be acceptahle to 
the Executive. 

It may be asked why the president and directors of the 
bank did not callin its discounts immediately after the 
question was settled by the veto message. I cannot, sir, 
give the answer, because I am not in possession of the re- 
quisite information. But to me it appears obvious that it 
never has been their design to abuse the privileges grant- 
edin the charter of incorporation. The hostile move- 
ments of the President, threatening the stability of the 
institution, from December, 1829, to the present time, 
were well calculated to impair the credit and confidence 
which it enjoyed, both at home and abroad. The stock- 
holders have been the greatest sufferers in this contest for 
political power, based upon the downfall of their charter- 
ed rights. But so long as the bank was permitted’ to 
retain its national character; so long as its connexion with 
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an anomalous situation, from which we cannot escape 
without his approbation, by his own act, which constitutes 
this bank a mere commercial machine, having none of the 
qualities essential to give validity to the charter. I ask, 
sir, if Congress could, without perpetrating a fraud on the 
constitution, charter a bank of the United States as the 
fiscal agent of the Treasury, and then pass a law declar- 
ing that so much ofthe charter as relates to the collection, 
safe-keeping, and distribution of the public revenue should 
be deemed and held utterly -null and void during the ex- 
istence of the charter? Ifsucha principle of legislation 
is sanctioned by Congress, there is nothing to prevent the 
establishment of fifty or one hundred banks, connecting 
each one in succession with the Treasury; and then, by 
repealing that part of the charter, place those institutions 
on the footing of other commercial banks, although, as 
such, they could not have been incorporated under any 
power claimed or exercised at any period since the found- 
ation of this Government. 

I hold it to be clear that all the branches of the nation- 
al legislature, of which the Presidentis a constituent part, 
do not possess the power either to incorporate a bank 
merely to afford commercial facilities, or to reduce a bank 
constitutionally organized to that condition after it shall go 
into operation; and assuredly to that extent, at least, the 
powers of the President have been carried, in dissolving, 
by his mandate, the relations created by the charter of 
the Bank of the United States with the public Treasury. 
It is, at this time, purely a moneyed institution, with cer- 
tain privileges, to be conducted by the directors exclu- 
sively for the benefit of the stockholder; it has been made 
so by the act of the Executive, and willso continue tothe 
end of its charter, without the concurrence and against 
the will of either or both Houses of Congress. This new 
code of laws will hereafter, I presume, come under the 
definition of Executive legislation, to the extent of which 
there is no limitation, no power of revision, and no other 
form necessary to be observed, but simply to promulgate 
the act, with the declaration that ¢‘ 1I, the President, take 
the responsibility.” Sir, I sadly mistake the character of 
the American people if they long endure these giant 
strides to the climax of arbitrary power. To impede the 
course of even-handed justice under the sanction of laws 
constitutionally made, to abrogate chartered rights, to es- 
tablish new systems of national currency, and annul the 
operation of the laws, are powers which the Crown of 
England would not dare to exercise without the co-oper- 
ation of Parliament. A single attempt of the present 
king to overturn the settled laws of the realm, by vio- 
lence, stratagem, or fraud, would arouse the spirit of En- 
glish liberty, and shake the throne to its foundations. 
Are we, the citizens of this free republic, less tenacious 
of our liberties and our laws than the people of England, 
with their King, Lords, and Commons, and a privileged 
clergy, to boot? Shall we look on the scenes which are 
passing before our eyes, and see the Chief Magistrate of 
a free people, in the administration of a free constitution, 
boldly march forth and seize the purse and the sword, 
and taunt the legislature with his determination to hold 
them, unless he is overruled by two-thirds of both Houses 
of Congress? Shalla suffering community find no re- 
dress but in petitions and appeals to Executive cle- 
mency? 

Sir, if the proud spirit of independence which animated 
the bosoms of our patriotic ancestors has departed from 
amongst us, and we are prepared to affix the seal of our 
approbation to such acts, our dearbought freedom will 
exist only on parchment; whilst all the essential power of 
the Government will be lodged in one of its departments. 
‘Yo such a crisis in the political affairs of the country, I fear 
we are fast approaching. Sir, honorable gentlemen rise 
in their places, and admit the distress which pervades the 
community. They point to the Bank of the United 


the Treasury was unbroken, it continued in good faith to 
fulfil the objects for which it was created, and to meet 
the just expectations of the country. The public revenues 
were secure in its vaults, and the money was promptly 
transferred, without risk or charge to the Government, to 
any point at which it might be needed for the public service. 
It furnished and preserved a circulating medium equal 
in all respects to gold and silver, in all parts of the world, | 
and more convenient for the practical purposes of com- 
merce. It regulated the internal exchanges of the coun- 
try, by placing them on a footing of almost perfect equali- 
ty. It discounted freely on its vast means, and thus gave 
encouragement to industry and enterprise, and activity to 
trade, foreign and domestic. 

Our condition has suddenly changed: and I ask any 
man who has not surrendered his reason to the overwhelm- 
ing influence of party prejudice, to what cause must 
we ascribe the melancholy gloom which is spread through 
the land, over which profound peace and universal pros- 
perity hadso recently shed their cheering influences? 
Sir, it isan insult to common sense to turn our attention 
to the bank to find an adequate cause for these unexpect- 
ed calamities. The existing pressure has followed, as 
the shadow does the human body, the arbitrary encroach- 
ments of Executive prerogative, now for the first time 
asserted as one of its constitutional attributes. The whole 
country was tranquil and prosperous; it did not even 
dream of distress, until the unhallowed hand of Executive 
power took within its iron grasp the chartered rights 
guarantied by law and the plighted faith of the nation to 
its own people, and crushed them into dust and ashes. 
All confidence in the solemn engagements of the Govern- 
ment, the obligations of its contracts, and the supremacy 
of the laws, was instantly lost; and prudent men very na- 
turally looked round them to guard against an impending 
storm, and provide for their own security and safety. 
Our free institutions were virtually annihilated; public 
credit received a fatal stab; the sacred ark of the taberna- 
cle was touched and violated; all the departments of Go- 
vernment were blended and concentrated in one hand; 
and who can wonder, ina crisis so novel, that banks should 
draw in their resources, and limit their issues? or that 
men of capital should look with jealousy and distrust on 
the public and private relations which have hitherto bound 
society together, by the inviolable sanctity imparted to 
contracts entered into by individuals or bodies corporate, 
created by the Government for wise and salutary pur- 
poses?. These relations have been ruptured; power mar- 
ches onward in its daring usurpations, and bids defiance 
to all the constituted authorities combined. 

In these fundamental and alarming causes we may find 
the source of all the pressure and distress which is so 
unjustly charged on the directors of the Bank of the 
United States. Sir, I am utterly astounded at the range 
of power now claimed and exercised by the President 
alone. What may he not do of his own will, if that which 
he has done be deemed legitimate and constitutional? 
How has he changed the condition of the bank, in its con- 
nexion with the fiscal operations of the Treasury? Sir, 
he has transcended the united powers which belong to 
both Houses.of Congress and the President, by divorcing 
the bank from the Treasury, and thereby disrobing it of 
all the attributes and functions on which the original pow- 

er-to grant the charter was claimed.. He has reduced it 
to the grade of a mere commercial bank—a money cor- 
poration, to be conducted for the exclusive benefit of the 
stockholders, in the same manner that any local bank in 
Philadelphia:-or New York is conducted. No man in the 
nation, either in or out of Congress, has ever pretended 
that Congress had power. to create such a corporation, or 
that such a one could exist and carry on its operations for 
a single moment, under the sanction of a law of the Unit- 
ed States. And yet the President. has brought us into 
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States as the only source from which relief is to be ex- 
pected; for it has been announced to us that none can 
be looked for in a change of the measures of the Presi- 
dent. ¥ ask, what right have they to speak of the bank, 
in its present posture, as an institution accountable to the 
Government in the management of its money trsnsac- 
tions? What right have they to say to the president and 
directors, Increase your discounts, to save us from the 
frowns of the multitude? Sir, those who know so well 
how to take responsibility, must learn to answer for the 
consequences of their own errors. The fiscal agency of 
the bank no longer exists; it retains only the power to 
employ its capital for the benefit of the stockholders, ac- 
cording to the judgment and discretion of the directors. 
Sir, so long as the charter remained inviolate, and the 
deposites of the public revenue were made in the vaults, 
the Government might, with great propriety, call on the 
bank to step forward and relieve an unexpected pressure; 
but the connexion between the bank and the Treasury 
has been cut asunder by a tyrant’s hand, its destruction was 
decreed, not for the public good, but to subserve the pur- 
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poses of unchastened ambition and foul corruption; powers 
have been assumed which do not properly belong to Con- 
gress and the President combined; the bank exists now 
and will continue to exist, as we are informed, to the end 
of its charter, as a body corporate, with powers differ- 
ing only in name from those conferred on the banks of 
the several States. The stockholders will take care of 
their own interests, since the President has left them no 
other duty to perform. They will discount to the extent 
which prudence and caution recommend, and no further. 

Honorable Senators, whose groans and lamentations for 
the sufferings of the people are accompanied by declama- 
tory appeals against the bank, because it does not choose 
to help them in their crusade against that institution, the 
destruction of which is to fill the cup of glory to over- 
flowing, of him ‘who never was known to abuse power 
in the course of a long life of public service,” must look 
for aid, in this holy warfare, in another direction. Tet 
them cheer up the drooping spirits of the phalanx of pet 
banks which are shortly to make such a grand display, by 
giving the country à better currency than the notes of 
the national bank; let them use the people’s money, now 
in their exclusive custody; let them tell the people, if 
they please, that itis in the cause of Andrew Jackson 
they suffer privations and wants, as our fathers did, for 
liberty and independence, in the war of the revolution; 
but let them not hope that the idol they worship may tram- 
ple under his feet the solemn contract of the Government 
with the bank, and, when he is reaping the harvest of his 
tyrannical, uncalled-for, and malicious deed, in the dis- 
tresses which it has brought on the country, to find their 
intended victim, which they could not crush, a pliant in- 
strument to shield them from the indignant frowns of an 
injured and insulted people. No, sir, lct honorable gen- 
tlemen try their experiment fairly, without interruption 
or resistance from any quarter; and when they need help 
let them call on the “party” and their safety-fands to 
relieve them. We hear it gravely said that the currency 
will be restored, and the distresses of the people relieved 
by a combination of State banks. Sir, it it idle so to talk. 
The honorable Senator from Kentucky might as well at- 
tempt to navigate the Atlantic in his twenty bark canoes, 
lashed together with grape-vines, as for Congress to ex- 
pect, by means of the Treasury and State banks, to equa- 
lize exchanges, and create confidence in State bank notes 
equal to that which is now universally felt in the notes of 
the Bank of the United States. 

But the act of the President in removing the public de- 
posites, and dissolving the connexion between the bank 
and the Treasury, has not only violated the solemn con- 
tract of the Government with that institution, but reserves 
to himself the power to force on it the performance of all 
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its engagements to the Government. Why is it that the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized by the charter to 
require of the bank weekly statements of its general con- 
dition? Most certainly because the public money was 
there deposited, and it was made the duty of the Secreta- 
ry to take care that it was at alltimessecure. This money 
is now withdrawn. The reasons on which the law was 
founded have ceased to exist, and yet the bank is bound to 
continue to furnish these general statements of its affairs 
to the Treasury, weekly, under pain of subjecting itself 
to ascire facias and a revocation of its charter. 

There is another anomaly in this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding. The money of the Government is no longer in 
the custody of the Bank of the United States; it has been 
removed from that place of deposite, provided by law, at 
the dictation of the Chief Magistrate; and yet, notwith- 
standing the violation in this respect of the solemn en- 
gagements of the Government with the institution, the 
obligation on the bank remains in full force “to transfer 
the public funds from place to place within the United 
States, or the Territories thereof, and for distributing the 
same in payment of the public creditors, without charging 
commissions or claiming allowance on account of differ- 
ence of exchange, and shall also do and perform the se- 
veral and respective duties of the commissioners of loans 
for the several States, or of any one or more of them, 
whenever required by law.” The Secretary of the 
Treasury might at this time demand of the bank the ful 
filment of this engagement, although it has none of the 
public money within its vaults; and its refusal to comply 
with the demand would be the foundation ofa scire facias 
for a breach of its contract with the Government. Such 
is the singular attitude in which the bank is placed by 
the arbitrary exercise of despotic power, wielded in vio- 
lation of the constitution and laws, by President Jack- 
son. Sir, the people are relied on, as they have hereto- 
fore been, to sustain the President in whatever he may do, 
without regard to the nature or extent of the powers 
which he may claim and exercise. care 

‘This, sir, is the passport of all usurpers to the consum- 
mation of their ambition in overturning the liberties of the 
people. No usurper ever mounted the throne but in the 
name of the people, and for the good of the people; and 
so it ever willbe to the end of time. We are told, sir, of 
the great unanimity, in the empire State of New York, 
on the subject of the removal of the deposites. The hon- 
orable Senator [Mr. Warrier] who presented to the Se- 
nate the resolutions of the General Assembly of that State, 
triumphantly pointed to the overwhelming majority by 
which they were adopted. Sir, the wonder with me is, 
not the adoption of these resolutions by a majority so 
tremendous; I am only astonished that there should be 
found one man in the assembly sufficiently patriotic and 
bold to give his vote against these resolutions, or in favor 
of rechartering the Bank of the United States. If Iam 
not greatly mistaken in the history of the times, the hos- 
tility of President Jackson to the Bank of the United 
States has been not a little excited and stimulated by the 
party discipline of what is called the Albany Regency. 
Sir, no State in the Union is so deeply interested in the 
destruction of a national currency as New York. Were 
La citizen of that State, I candidly confess it would re- 
quire all my virtue and patriotism to enable me to resist 
the temptations of a policy which seeks the downfall of 
the Bank of the United States. Sir, since I am on my 
feet, although I did not intend to touch the subject, I 
will beg leave to say a few words as to the effect which 
would be produced by the destruction of a general cur- 
rency on the relative interests of New York and. other 
portions of the Union. The first operation of the new 
system would be to give to the city of New York, by 
means of local banks, the use of an annual deposite, with- 
out interest, of at least ten millions of the public revenue, 
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derived from imposts on foreign importations, all of}|New York and other great commercial cities, where the 
which would, by means of a national bank and its branch- | rate of discount on the domestic exchanges of the country 
es, be distributed over the whole country on a scale of | will be fixed so as to produce the best practicable profit 
perfect equality. This is one advantage; but there are jto those who deal in them. Now, by the agency ofa ge- 
others stil] more important. The honorable Senator from [neral currency, the people who reside beyond the moun- 
New York [Mr. Wrieur] has said, and truly said, that |tains, in the great valley of the Mississippi, may transfer 
the city of New York is the great emporium of commerce |their funds without risk, and ata small expense, to any 
in the United States. I admit that itisso. The merchants | portion of the United States; but if they are driven, by 
of the Middle States, the Southern, Southwestern, and |the destruction of this currency, to the necessity of mak- 
Western States, supply themselves with foreign merchan-|ing their remittances in local bank paper or bills of ex- 
dise, for the annual supply of their customers, at this |change, they must inevitably sustain an annual loss of from 
great emporium of commerce. How, sir, do they make {six to ten per cent. on the whole amount of these remit- 
their remittances in payment of these goods? At present, tances. Such, sir, would be some of the blessings of the 
through the medium of a national bank, they may, with- [system which the Chief Magistrate is endeavoring to force 
out difficulty, deposite their local State paper, the credit |into operation, and which we are told is to cover him with 
of which is good where it is issued, in a branch bank of/glory. I repeat, sir, that I do not wonder at the gener- 
the United States, and obtain a check on any part of the lal support which it receives from the legislature of New 
United States, however remote, at a very small discount, | York, and the representatives of that State in either House 
not exceeding one per cent. They do not run the risk |of Congress; but I do wonder that any honorable Senator, 
of a protest, as in the case of bills of exchange drawn by |representing the interests of the great valley of the Mis- 
individuals, or a company of merchants; they run no risk |sissippi, should so far forget his duty to his constituents 
in transmitting such a check by mail, because if lost, it}as to bow down at the footstool of power, and humble 
may be renewed, and the holder cannot demand payment {both himself and them, to subserve the interest of party 
without the endorsement of the person in whose favor it |factions, and gratify the avarice of stockjobbers and spec- 
was drawn. Thus the intercourse between the Western |ulators. I beg pardon of the Senate for having detained 
country and New York, or the other commercial cities on [them so long on this preliminary debate; but I felt it my 
the seaboard, can be carried on without risk, and for a/imperious duty to throw out, however imperfectly, some 
very small premium, by means of a national bank and a|of the views which I have presented to the Senate, of the 
general currency. But let us look at the other side ofi question which now agitates and convulses the country. 
the picture. Suppose this great point, which is made a| Mr. WILKINS next took the floor, and observed that 
desideratum in the policy of this administration, of pros-|he had an account to settle, which he would take the 
trating the Bank of the United States, should prevail, we earliest opportunity of doing. The Senator from Ken- 
shall then be thrown back upon the local State currency, | tucky had frankly informed him of the statement he had 
and the ordinary mcans of remittances, through the medi, | made in his (Mr. W s) absence, in reference to the pri- 
um of bills of exchange. Suppose, under this state of|ces of stocks in Ohio and Philadelphia, and that gentle- 
things, a merchant in Natchez, or Mobile, or New Orleans, {man presuming, on the authority of price currents, with 
should become debtor for goods, wares, and merchan-|some private advices he had received, that he (Mr. W.) 
dise, to an importing merchant in the city of New York, | as incorrect in the statements made by him some days 
payable in six and twelve months. He sells his goods |since, had called upon him to do justice by the proper ex- 
to his customers, and receives in payment the Sound | planation. Mr. W. said he was glad that the call had 
currency of the Statein which they are sold, (and helbeen thus made. It was not his duty to volunteer an ex- 
can obtain payment in no other currency.) Well, sir, he {amination of the statements referred to by the Senator 
takes with him these bank notes, issued by banks which}from Kentucky without such a call, because it would 
have more specie in their vaults than notes in circula- imply a consciousness of error on his part. He had made 
tion; equal, in the amount of their solid capital, to any |the statement on the authority of a newspaper, because 
institution of the kind in the world, and offers them, |such authority was generally received; and stated that 
in the payment of his debt, to the New York merchant. | Pennsylvania stock, bearing 5 per cent. interest, and re- 
And what, sir, will he be told? Why, sir, the cautious|imbursable in 1850, was at the price of $101, and that 
merchant would say to him—‘* Go into Wall street, andjthe Ohio stock, reimbursable at the same time, was quo- 
whatever your paper is worth at the brokers, I will take |ted at $115. He took this from a newspaper, the Phila- 
it at the same rate of discount, but give me the note of ajdelphia Sentinel—and there it was: the gentleman might 
pet. bank in this city, and I will take it at par.” The|make what use he pleased of it. Mr. W. here quoted 
Wall street broker would exhibit to the applicant aregu-| ‘Pennsylvania 5 per cents. 99 offered, 101 asked; Ohio 
larly-graduated list of the value of bank paper from Passa-|5 per cents. 114 offered, 116 asked.” He was not re- 
maquoddy to the Balize; this scale, sir, will be regulated | sponsible for any statements made in the newspapers, nor 
to suit the taste of the Wall strect brokers, who without|for any typographical errors that might occur in them. 
the intervention of a national currency, willtake the com-| He would refer to the price current of New York, Fe- 
mand and control of the fiscal concerns of this country. |bruary 5th, 1834: Ohio 5 per cents. reimbursable in 
New York bank paper would far transcend in value the | 1850, $108 offered, sales at $110.” The first paper he 
bank paper ofany other State in the Union; it would find | had read from, was dated 24th January—this is dated 5th 
pasture in all that vast region of country where the retail | February, therefore the difference was 4 per cent. He 
merchant isa debtor for foreign goods purchased in the| was glad the call had been made on him; it was the duty 
New York market; it would be sought for there, and even [of the Senator from Kentucky to make the quotations he 
bought ata premium by all who desired to make remit-{did, and having discovered the error, to ask for an ex- 
tances to the city of New York. What, sir, has been the| planation. Having given it—and he hoped it was satisfac- 
progress of this system since the removal of the public|tory to the gentleman—he would, while he was up, refer 
deposites? We find that already the bank paper of the|to another subject that had been brought forward in the 
whole Western and Southern country is below par in the | debate. 

Northern cities,. at from five to ten per cent. This ine-| The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Pornpexren] the 
quality will increase rather than diminish, asthe system j|other day, and again to-day, alluded to him as ** speaking 
advances to maturity, © Besides this unfavorable operation | by authority.” ‘That was a significant phrase, and well 
on the whole interior of the Union, it is manifest that the | understood in the Senate. Sir, said Mr. W., I did speak 
exchange capital of the country must be deposited in | by authority, and that authority was my own judgment. 
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Itake my cue from no man, no matter how elevated, or 
how deeply he is buried in the affections of his country- 
men. Now, sir, let me say to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, and to all who hear me, that, in reference to any 
political measure—any bill before Congress, I never had 
a conversation with the President, nor never saw him 


ternal improvements—does it not follow, that its stock 
will be depressed? 

Mr. President, much has been said about the power 
of the bank over the internal exchange of the country; 
and it is well known, that its famous resolutions, so often 
referred to here, have entirely cut it up and destroyed it. 


alone in my life. [hold not to the opinions of any individ- In reference to this, Mr. W. said he would quote some 
ual whatever. Let it satisfy the gentleman from Missis-| passages from a letter of Mr. Crawford to the President 
sippi, and all others, that I never had a confidential conver-|of the bank, to be found in the 8th volume of the docu- 
sation with General Jackson in all my life. The gentle- |ments of the House of Representatives, showing the 
man from Mississippi, Mr. W. went on tosay, had another [opinions held by that officer on the subject. 
phrase that he was very fond of using; and that was ‘*pet| When the bank went into operation, it was about to 
banks.” If the gentleman used the phrase in a family [establish a system of domestic exchange, and one of the 
sense, and it was fair to presume he did, he would say to ;Government directors wrote to Mr. Crawford, apprizing 
the gentleman that he had but one pet, while he (Mr. [him of the fact. Now, sir, said Mr W., if you take the 
W.) had many, and that one pet was more dangerous single letter of Mr. Crawford, it would of itself be suffi- 
than many. The gentleman, therefore, had better take [cient to justify Mr. Taney for the removal of the depo- 
care of his one pet, or it would rule the whole family. fsites. Mr. Crawford says to the bank, ‘‘If you adopt a 
The distress of his immediate constituents had often system of internal and domestic exchange, to the oppres- 
been adverted to. Ie had stated, on that floor, that|sion of the public, T will call down on you the power I 
when he left home, all was calm; and yet the Bank of the | possess, and the act will bring down on you the indigna- 
United States had commenced its curtailments on the/tion of the public.” I will read the exact words. They 
18th of August, without its being felt or known in his|are as follows: 
section of the country. From the time he left home, un-| <‘ Deeply sensible of the importance of the bank, in its 
til the time he had made this assertion, he had not receiv-|fiscal operations, and sincerely deprecating the adoption 
ed one line from any of his constituents on the subject of|of any measure which may affect its popularity or repu- 
the distress prevailing there. Since his remarks had bad |tation, and endanger the continuance of its existence after 
time to reach home, he had reccived several letters; he [the expiration of the charter, I have learned, with much 
had received two that morning, anoymous letters too, jregret, from one of your body, that the board of directors 
threatening him, not with the bank, but containing jhas now under its consideration, a system for regulating 


threats disgraceful to any individuals, 
letters from his constituents, to which he replied that it 
was strange he had not heard one word from them as to 
any distress prevailing among them from the time he left 
home, until the time his assertions got there. 

The difference between me and my constituents, Mr. 
W. said, was this: They exclaim against the distress 
prevailing amongst them, and I tell them they have mista- 
ken the cause; that it is to be attributed to the action of 
the bank, and not to the removal of the deposites. I tell 
them, that they were not aware of the bank’s having 
broken up the internal exchange, nor were they aware 
of its enormous curtailments, until this debate commen- 
ced. 

Sir, said Mr. W., I was desirous, before I closed my 
remarks, to advert to the state of affairs between S. and 
M. Allen and the Bank of the United States, which bore 
on the prices of the Pennsylvania stocks. S. and M. 
Allen took three millions of this stock on to New York, 
and becoming involved to a great amount themselves, 
wished to throw it up, when the Governor agreed to 
take back $300,000 of it. Ofthis was taken, by two local 
banks in Philadelphia, (who have since petitioned for a 
renewal of the Bank of the United States charter,) 
$150,000; and by one bank in the interior of the State 
$150,050. Now, sir, if the State of Pennsylvania, whe- 
ther she can effect a loan or not, is not dependent on the 
Bank of the United States, that bank stands in the midst 
of fifteen State banks, each obliged by its charter to vest 
a certain amount of its capital in the State loans, who 
are dependent on it. Standing as these State banks do, 
the capacity to meet this obligation to take a certain por- 
tion of the State loans, depends entirely on the Bank of 
the United States, which, with its vast capital, its vari- 
ous facilities, and the patronage of the Government, can 
easily control them. How often had he (Mr. W.) refer- 
red to the fact, as stated by the directors of the State 
banks themselves, that they lived but by the will of the 
Bank of the United States. Now, sir, if this Bank of the 
United States says to the State of Pennsylvania, that, in 


He had received }domestic exchanges, with a view to the pecuniary emolu- 


ment of the bank. As the gentleman who made this 
communication has asked for my opinion and advice upon 
this question, I feel it to be my duty to submit, for your 
consideration, such observations as the subject has sug- 
gested, premising, at the same time, that they are not 
clothed with the President’s approbation.” 

«The bank has nothing to apprehend (from these 
complaints) so long as it affords to the community those 
facilities which its great capital and extensive ramifica- 
tions, in every section of the Union, place so completely 
in its power. But if that institution should change its 
policy—should refuse those facilities to the commercial 
class which it has amply furnished from the commence. 
ment of its operations—should introduce a system of in- 
ternal exchange, with a view to increase its profits, it 
will require but little address in the State banks to excite 
against it the public indignation, in a degree that would 
not fail to produce great embarrassment, and ultimately 
lead to the extinction of the bank at the expiration of its 
charter.” 

Mr. Crawford was of opinion that exchange should be 
regulated, not with a view to the emoluments of the bank, 
but with a view to the public convenience. J will, said 
Mr. W., read further extracts: É 

“The exaction of one-quarter, one-half, or one per 
cent., on checks drawn by one office of discount upon 
another, without reference to the commercial relations 
which exist between the two places, by a capitalist which 
always sells and never buys, will as effectually convince 
the community of the prostration of its rights and inter- 
ests, at the will of the bank, as the exaction of ten per 
cent. It is the establishment of the principle, and not 
the amount of the exaction, which will exhibit the power 
of the bank to levy contributions on the commerce of the 
nation, ad libitum, In the moderation of a moneyed in- 
stitution, whose vital principle is profit, no reliance will 
be placed by the community.” 

“In proportion to the profit arising from domestic ex- 
change, will be the inducement to destroy the universa- 


consequence of your adopting resolutions against us, we |lity of the currenvs-of the bills of the bank. . As this uni- 
will cripple your State banks—prevent their making |versality is diminished, the demand for exchange will be 
you loans—and thus deprive you of all resources for in-jincreased. Thus the interests of the bank will be directly 
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opposed to one of the great objects of its creation, viz:| condition of the commercial community, 


and one which 


the supply ofa currency of universal circulation, and of] he hoped the Senate would be induced to adopt. 


uniform value.” . 

‘In whatever point of view I have been able to consi- 
der the subject, it appears fraught with mischief to the 
community, calculated to draw upon the bank the pub- 
lic indignation, and effect its extinction at the expiration 
of the charter. It places the bank and the community 


in a state of open hostility, continually exciting to acts of 


mutual aggression upon the rights and interests of each 
other. In such a contest the Government will have no 
alternative. It cannot hesitate upon the course which 
public duty requires it to take. Its weight and influence 
must be exerted to save the community from the cupidity 
to which the adoption of such a system must inevitably 
subject the bank.” 

Here the bank is expressly told, that, in such a con- 
test, the Government has no alternative left but the exer- 
cise of its power; and yet the bank itself has commenc- 
ed that contest, and rendered itself liable to the exercise 
ofthe power of the Government. Mr. W. said, he had 
a quotation of the prices of exchange, at present charg- 
ed in Philadelphia, by which it was shown that the bank 
had increascd the premiums for its own profit, and really 
held them higher than any of the local banks. Mr. W. 
here quoted froma Philadelphia price current the rates 
of exchange charged by several of its banks, with the 
rates charged by the Bank of the United States. This 
shows, said he, not only the disposition of the Bank of the 
United States to break up the exchange, and make 
money out of the community, but it also shows the ca- 
pacity of the local banks to afford the necessary facili- 
ties for commercial intercourse. 

Mr. W. concluded by saying, that he rose principally 
for the purpose of replying to the call made by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky; and he would, therefore, not detain 
the Senate with any further remarks. 

Mr. SILSBEE considered it to be his duty to saya 
few words. Ife presumed that the present pecuniary 
embarrassments would now be doubted by none. He 
had heard the fact from those who were the most likely 
to be correctly informed. It was known to him, and, he 
presumed, to others, that, in some parts of the country, 
the banks, and creditors generally, had found it to be 
their duty and interest to grant to all their debtors all 
possibleindulgence; and it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to pursue the same course. But the gentleman 
from Ilinois was of opinion that the importing merchants 
should not be indulged, because indulgence could not 
be granted to every other class of sufferers. He (Mr. S.) 
was willing to give relief to all who came under the 
pressure. But he thought that the importing merchants 
hada strong claim on the indulgence of the Government. 
Under the state of things prior to the last tariff act, the 
credits given on duty bonds were never less than six 
months, and varied from that time to eighteen months. 
But by the last law, the credit had been reduced to three 
and six months, and within eighteen months from 
the 4th of March last, about seventy millions of du- 
ty would probably be called for, whereas but about half 
that amount.would have been called for within that period, 
if these credits had not been reduced. The importers, 

therefore, seem to havea particular claim on the for- 
pearance of the Government, as they were required. to 
pay, witbin eighteen months from the 4th of March last, 
nearly double what they had expected to pay. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois expressed 2 belief that there 
would be but few deposites to make in any bank, if 
this resolution should pass. Now, Mr. S. said, he appre- 
hended that the deposites might be fewer if the resolu- 
tion did not pass than if it did. He considered it to be a 
most important measure, at the present moment of se- 
vere- pressure, peculiarly called for by the distressed 


Mr. BLACK said he had no objection to vote for the 
resolution, asit went no further than referring it to the 
committee to inquire into the subject. But he was not 
of the opinion that any particular measure could be found- 
ed on such inquiry. It would be the duty of the com- 
mittee to report to the Senate the amount of the existing 
distress, and whether there was any measure of relief 
which could be given, consistently with the interests and 
security of the country. He had no objection to all this. 
He believed, however, that the specific relief pointed 
out in the resolution introduced by the gentleman from 
Kentucky could not be granted. 

While he was up, he felt desirous to communicate to 
the Senate the impressions of his own mind. It was his 
opinion that the existing distress could only be relieved 
by the bank. As a fiscal agent, that institution had two 
duties to perform—a duty to the community anda duty 
to the Government. So faras the Government was con- 
cerned, the bank bad been discharged from any obliga- 
tion on account of the withdrawal of the public deposites, 
But it was still incumbent on it to discharge the duty it 
owed to the community. One object of its incorporation 
was to grant facilities to the commercial community. 
What was the course of the bank? It had fully demon- 
strated its solvency and efficiency. It was universally 
admitted, that both these points were established. It 
had duties still existing, the performance of which would 
be perfectly consistent with the profitable administration 
of the bank, because whatever was calculated to produce 
distress among the community, tended to diminish the 
profits of the bank. The bank could, therefore, afford 
facilities to trade, and at the same time increase its own 
profits. The contingent drafts, amounting, as he beliey- 
ed, to about two millions and a half, had all been met 
and paid off. The amount of the Government deposites 
had been paid off. It was incumbent on the bank to 
show not only its efficiency and solvency, but also its 
good will to the community as far as its means would per- 
mit. He knew not to what extent its means would allow 
itto go. It may have done so, for aught he knew. But 
if the bank, instead of showing that disposition, should 
endeavor to force a re-charter by increasing the distress 
of the country, there were those who would recollect it. 

On the subject of the agency of banks in regulating 
the national currency, there were two modes to which he 
had directed his attention—first by a national bank, and 
then by the State banks. He threw entirely out of the 
question all idea of a metallic currency. He believed 
that such a currency would at once be swept away, and 
the vacuum would then be filled up by issues from State 
banks. For every dollar issued by these banks, a dollar 
of specie would disappear—a result which was unavoid- 
able. It was only necessary to refer gentlemen to the 
corporation notes in this district. Here, there were large 
issues made of notes under the value of five dollars, the 
effect of which was to render the metallic currency so 
scarce that it had almost entirely disappeared; and such 
would always be the consequence of such issues. There 
could be no power in the legislature to control the 
State institutions, except through the agency of a United 
States bank. Congress could not direct the banks to re- 
strain their issues, because the States had plenary power 
to regulate the institutions, and according to the increase 
of the paper issues would be the diminution of the metal- 
lic currency. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Rrvzs] 
had referred to the metallic currency in France; but the 
condition of France was widely different from the condi- 
tion of this country. There the power of the Govern- 
ment was consolidated, and was able to exercise full con- 
trol over the issues of the local banka. But no such con- 
trol could be exercised here by the Federal Government. 
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As, on the one hand, the States had the exclusive right 
to exercise this power, the Government, on the other, 
would be without any means to sustain the currency. 
For these reasons, he had entirely laid out of sight a me- 
tallic currency, which, were it not for the objections he 
had urged, he should himself be disposed to prefer. 

There were only, then, two choices—one, a currency 
regulated by a national bank, and the other a currency 
created by issues of bills from the various State banks. 
In his opinion, there were causes, sufficiently obvious, 
which would cause a failure of any attempt to establish a 
national currency by means of the State banks. Among 
these causes, were their locality, the want of a controlling 
power to prevent over-issues, and a consequent deprecia- 
tion of value; and other very many evils must result 
from the power and nature of banks and the currency it- 
self. One evil had been mentioned by the Senator from 
Kentucky. The liability of these notes to be counterfeit- 
ed was a great evil, and there was no mode of providing 
an effectual restraint against it. How would it be possi- 
ble for an individual residing in Louisiana to know the 
genuineness of a note issued in Massachusetts or in 
Maine? He could scarcely know that such a bank exist- 
ed, much less the genuineness of a note issued by it. 
This was a great evil. 


the rise and depreciation of property which must always 
follow fluctuations in the issues, creating general embar- 
rassment and distress. One effect must be produced in 
the State of Mississippi, which had been already alluded 
to by his colleague, [Mr.Pornnrxren.] It would render 
the whole valley of the Mississippi entirely dependent on 
the city of New York, or some other of the cities on the 
Atlantic coast. Funds are now obtained by the cotton 
growers in that State through the United States Bank. 
How would it be when that bank should be out of exist- 
ence, and no other was established in its place. AN the 
transactions must be carried on by bills of exchange 
drawn on New York, or through the medium of the bills 
of the State banks. If it isto be by bills of exchange, 
there must be funds in the city of New York to the 
amount of one or two millions, on which drafts can be 
made. The Southern States must leave to that amount 
in New York, in order to regulate the exchange. In pur- 
chasing any amount of bills, such premiums would be 
exacted of the buyer as the lenity of the holder would 
permit him to ask. On the other hand, if resort be had 

tothe bills of the local banks, the brokers in New York 

could fix their own rate of exchange. When you offered 

the local bills, the brokers would tell you that they were 

asking such and such discount, and you would have no 

alternative but to agree to the terms which they requir- 

ed. The brokers would thus have the power to fix the 

rate of exchange, and it would be absurd to expect much 

from them. 

For these reasons, he was inclined to prefer the old 
system—a national bank. He was opposed to the agency 
of the State banks, which would jeopardize the public 
currency. It would be out of their power to answer the 
public demands in great exigencies, and to make and con- 
tinue a sound currency. Their locality would be an in- 
surmountable obstacle to sucha result. He had thought 
it necessary to throw out these views, on rising to state 
that he should vote for the reference of the subject. 

Mr. KUNG, of Georgia, rose and said, that the sudden 
arrival of the debate on these resolutions, reminded him 
that, shortly after the resolutions were introduced, he had 
made an effort to say a few words upon one branch of the 
question raised by them, and to which the honorable Se- 
nator from Mississippi had professed, mainly, in his first 
speech, to direct hisattention, He then failed to get the 
floor, and had abandoned all idea of addressing the Se- 
nate upon the subject. He said, however, as the subject i 
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Another evil was to be looked for in over-issues, an 


had been revived, he would like still to make a few re- 
marks, but that, in doing so, he might not interfere with 
the privileges of the gentleman who had the floor upon 
the special order of the day, he would move to lay the 
resolutions upon the table until to-morrow. However, 
(said Mr. K., turning to Mr. WrLxiss,) on this point I 
would consult the wishes of the honorable gentleman 
himself. 

Mr. Witxins having expressed his willingness that 
Mr. K. should proceed, Mr. K. continued: 

I do not sufficiently disagree, Mr. President, with seve- 
ral gentlemen who have addressed the Senate upon these 
resolutions, (either directly or incidentally, ) to feel myself 
called on to pay any particular attention to their remarks. 
He should, he said, himself vote for the resolution, but 
he dissented from some ofthe reasons given by gentlemen 
for their support of it; and he deemed it of the first im- 
portance in the present condition of the country, that we 
should not only act advisedly, but cndeavor to give rea- 
sons for our acts, that would be respected by the commu- 
nity to which they were addressed. 

Mr. K. said he would mainly direct the few remarks 
he intended to make, to the observations of the honorable 
Senator from Mississippi, on the low prices of our articles 
of export, and the causes of their depression. This was 
a subject in which the South was particularly interested, 
and, for that reason, the honorable Senator from Missis- 
sippi had given it particular notice. 

I do not profess, Mr.President, said Mr. K., to be very 
intimately acquainted with the nature of commercial ope- 
rations. I have bestowed but few thoughts, in the course 
of my life, to this subject; and am, perhaps, still less fa- 
miliar with the usual influences of a deranged and fluctu- 
ating currency upon the commercial interests ofthe coun- 
try. But, sir, said he, with my unlearned notions upon 
these subjects, the views of some gentlemen have been 
so exceedingly wild, or, at least, to me, so unsatisfactory, 
that I hope I may not be charged with presumption, or 
even with affording evidence of a degree of confidence 
in my own opinions which Ido not feel, if I should at- 
tempt, very briefly, to explain why it is that I differ so 
widely in my views, with other gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me in the discussion. 

The honorable Senator from Mississippi had contended, 
if he understood him, that the present low price of cotton 
was to be attributed to the derangement of the currency, 
and the inequality and depression of exchanges, which 
produced a want of fair relation between the home and 
foreign market; all of which was to be attributed to the 
removal of the deposites. Here Mr. K. turned to Mr. P. 
and said, that he had taken no notes, and being suddenly 
called up in the debate, he might, possibly, not recollect 
accurately some of the positions of the honorable Sena- 
tor, and he hoped if he should misstate his arguments, 
that he (Mr.P.) would take the liberty of correcting him. 
Mr. P. bowing assent, Mr. K. proceeded. 

Sir, said Mr. K., that the home price of an article of 
export, in which the speculator usually deals for cash,and 
ships to a foreign market, which, being the market of its 
greatest consumption, confessedly regulates its price in 
all parts of the world where it is produced; or, (to take 
the other branch of the proposition, ) that the relation be- 
tween the home price of an article of export, and the 
price of the same article in such foreign market, should 
be materially influenced by the derangement of the cur. 
rency, the fluctuations of the currency, the inequality in 
domestic exchanges, or (what seems most relied on) the 
want of confidence and the want of credit in this country, 
seemed to him to be doing violence to all just reasoning 
upon the subject, andto be marked with a total disregard 
of the most obvious laws of trade, and the plainest prin. 
ciples of commerce. 

Sir, said Mr. K.,what renders this assumption the more 
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extraordinary, is the admission, on all hands, that the 
country has never been so full of capital, as it is at this 
time. Yes, said Mr.K., all accounts I have seen recently 
from the Atlantic cities, concur in proving that there has 
rarely been such an accumulation of private deposites in 
the banks of the Atlantic cities, and especially New York, 
as there was at the date of the last accounts. Of money 
and currency in the country then, there was a plethoric 
abundance, and that, too, not alone belonging to the bank- 
ing institutions, and subject to their control, but belong- 
ing to individuals, and which, by a law common to spec- 
ulating men, they would always invest wherever they 
could honorably expect a profitable return. But, not- 
withstanding this admitted abundance of capital in the 
country, it is said, ‘*there is a want of confidence, and a 
want of credit,” and ‘hence the low prices of our arti- 
cles of export.” Sir, said Mr. K., you might as well say 
£t hence the low condition of the Western waters,” dur- 
ing the Fall of 1833. What, said Mr. K., has a want of 
confidence, or a want of credit, in this country, to do with 
the matter? The capital is now idle in the bands of indi- 
viduals, and the capitalist, who has money unemployed, 
wants neither confidence nor credit. He has money, and 
always wishes to employ it profitably, when invited by a 
market that offers a large profit. Why, said Mr. K., so 
far from the position of gentlemen being true, it may be 
safely assumed, that, if every dollar of currency were, 
**by one fell swoop,” stricken from the face of the earth 
within the limits of the planting States—yes, from the 
Potomac to the Sabine—unless it were driven beyond the 
confines of the commercial world, and its circulation for- 
cibly prevented, the influence of sucha local disaster to 
the currency on the price of cotton in the planting States, 
would be merely temporary. What, said Mr. K., plenty 
of capital in the country at the command of individuals, 
unemployed, anda tempting foreign market before them, 
offering, it is said, large profits, and yet the capital will 
not circulate in the purchase of it! Why, said Mr. K. 
you might as well expect to stop the flowand circulation 
of the blood to the heart of the animal, during the con- 
tinuance of respiration, as to stop the flow and circulation 
of currency to those points where it can be most profita- 
bly employed. 

But an attempt has been made, said Mr. K., to account 
for the fall of cotton by the loss on exchanges. To at- 
tempt any thing like a lucid exposition of the nature and 
operation of exchanges, said Mr. K., would require both 
detail and time; and he was disposed to save himself the 
trouble of the one, and the Senate the consumption of 
the other, But a few remarks would dispose of this part 
of the subject. The gentleman from Mississippi had said 
Gf he understood him) that, as one of the cffects of the 
removal of the deposites, foreign exchanges had fallen, 
and domestic exchanges had risen; or rather that the 
premium on foreign bills had fallen, and the discounts on 
inland bills had risen, wh ch, thus explained, seemed to 
assert a depression in both species of exchange, as the 
effect in both cases was to reduce the procecds of the bill 
in the hands of the seller. 

1f, continued Mr. K., the honorable Senator intended 
to assert that domestic exchange has been unusually high 
or unequal during the Fall of 1833, he must insist that the 
honorable Senator was--unintentionally, of course-~mis- 
taken in point of fact. Mr. K. stated that he lived in a 
central city, about equidistant between this and New Or- 
jeans; and mentioned some facts, and referred generally 
to the exchange tables, as found in the Southern papers, 
to prove that, from the city of his residence, exchange, 
North and South, had rarely, if evcr, been lower than 
since the removal of the deposites. What it was at New 
York or New Orleans, he knew. not. But if it were as 
stated by the Senator from Mississippi, when last up, 
greatly against New Orleans, he could only say, what the 
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Senator and all others must readily perceive, that the 
effect was in direct hostility to the proposition which this 
fact was brought forward to sustain. If Louisiana bank 
bills were ten or twelve per cent. discount in New York, 
as had been stated, and exchange were so heavily against 
New Orleans, the inevitable effect must be to transfer 
capital from New York to New Orleans, for the purchase 
of cotton. When speculators, with $1,000 in New York, 
could place $1,100 in New Orleans, for the purchase of 
cotton, they would purchase cotton no where else, and 
such a state of its currency would shortly make New 
Orleans the greatest exporting and importing city in the 
Union. 

But, said Mr. K., a practical answer to all this theory 
is readily found in the relation between the prices of cot- 
ton in the different ports of the Union. The quotations 
in the different seaports would show no unusual inequality 
in price. Andhe would ask gentlemen why it was, that 
if cotton were low in New Orleans, from the difficulty of 
supplying funds from New York to purchase, why did it 
not bear a better price in New York, the place from 
which the money is said to be supplied? These are both 
exporting and importing cities,and there seems no unusual 
want of relation of prices between the city supplying and 
the city supplied with capital to purchase this article of 
export. And this alone, would prove that nothing could 
be lost to the producer by the inequality of domestic ex- 
changes. But, said Mr. K., I will make a more unan- 
swerable inquiry still—why is it, said he, that cotton does 
not bear a better price in Texas, Mexico, and South 
America? We hoped there had been no removal of the 
deposites there. 

But, Mr. K. said, the shortest way to dispose of this 
whole charge of loss on account of the depression of 
exchanges, would be (for the sake of argument) to ad- 
mit the facts as charged, and we would instantly see such 
a want of agreement betweenthe alleged cause and the 
alleged effects, as clearly to show that there was no 
proper connexion between them. He had seen in the 
public prints, that some who had agreed with the views 
of the gentleman from Mississippi, insisted on a loss to 
the producer of 23 or 3 per cent. on this account. For 
noone, he believed, contended for a loss to the produ- 
cer of the whole amount of the depression of exchange, 
or attempted to impute the entire decline in forcign ex- 
change to the measures of the administration. But, tobe 
liberal in our admissions, for the sake of argument, said 
Mr. K., let us say 5 percent. He presumed the Senator 
from Mississippi would not contend for more. What 
would this amount to? In estimating cotton at 10 cents 
per pound, it would amount to 4 cent per pound. How 
shall we account for the balance of the loss? It is al- 
leged that the Joss is from 3 to 5 cents per pound. 

But, said Mr. K., I must say a word on foreign exchange; 
though the loss on that is included in the admission just 
made, for the sake of argument. It is said, } think, that 
the planter loses the premium on foreign exchange, 
which formerly added to the price of his productions. 
[Here Mr. Pornnexrer begged leave to explain. He 
said, that, by the depression of foreign exchanges, cotton 
would not now be used as a remittance to the same extent 
as formerly, as the depression destroyed the competition 
among that class of purchasers who purchased cotton for 
remittance instead of: exchange.] Mr. Kiyo resumed. 
He said, with the explanation, he perfectly understood 
the argument of the honorable Senator, and thought it 
easily answered. No one had shown how the condition 
of our own money market had exerted any agency in de- 
pressing foreign exchange. It is never dealt in as an ar- 
ticle of speculation; it is only needed for the payment of 
‘our forcign debt; and the price and competition depend 
upon the demand; and the demand is regulated by the 
state of trade between the two countries. It is ad- 
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mitted, then, said Mr. K., on all hands, even in the com- 
plaining memorials upon your table, that the balance of 
trade is largely in our favor. This was a state of things 
long desired by us, and the Senator might as well expect 
the laws of gravity to be disturbed, and the waters of the 
Mississippi to turn up stream, and continue in that direc- 
tion, as for exchange to be against us when the balance 
of trade isin our favor. The premium of exchange, he 
said, shouid not be expected to resist the balance of trade. 

So much, then, for the home prices of our articles of 
export in connexion with the measures of the adminis- 
tration. Weare, however, confounded by another pro- 
position, brought in aid of the first, and though no at- 
tempt is made to explain it, for an obvious reason, yet it 
asserts a most disastrous state of things; and, unless it can 
be explained by others—like all other inexplicable phe- 
nomena—charged with mischief, it will be put down of 
course to the account of the administration. I allude to 
the alleged want of proper relation between the home 
and foreign markets. 

Now, said Mr. K., the relation between the home price 
of an article of export, and the foreign price of the same 
article, (which, being the market of its greatest consump- 
tion, confessedly regulates its price in all parts of the 


world, wherever produced,) depends upon a variety of 


commercial incidents, but mainly and principally upon the 
confidence of the dealer in the stability of the foreign 
market. And it isalaw of trade, that a rising foreign 
market will usually be anticipated by the dealer, pro- 
vided he havea reasonable confidence in the continu- 
ance of the causes of the advance. And, for a like rea- 
son, a falling foreign market will be anticipated by the 
dealer, provided he have a continued confidence in his be- 
lief of the causes of the decline. Practical men reason in 
these matters just as they reason in the every-day transac- 
tions of life. They use the plain logical proposition, that 
what has happened once, will most likely, under the 
same circumstances, and during the continuance of the 
same causes, happen again, Hence they say, that ‘if 
cotton fluctuated in price, either on the rise or decline, a 
given amount during the lapse of thirty days previous to 
the dates of the last European quotations, and we know, 
and feel confident in the continuance of the causes of the 
fluctuation, it is safe to conclude that the fluctuation has 
been in an equal ratio for the thirty days which it has re- 
quired to receive the accounts.” 

Let us illustrate by a few practical references—we 
should never resort to theory when we have the lights of 
experience to guide us. What, then, was the relation 
between the home and forcign markets for cotton in the 
year 1825? Ask the speculator of that year, or get infor- 
mation from more infallible sources, and it would (if he 
mistook not) be found, that, during a portion of that 
year, the home price was nearly equal to, quite equal to, 
and perhaps, for a short period, even beyond the last Eu- 
ropean quotations. What was the cause of this? Why, 
in that year, the dealers both in Europe and America, 
had become fully convinced that the crop then in mar- 
ket was an unusually short one; that the supply would 
fall far short ofthe usual demand. The whole commer- 
cial world was fully satisGed of this fact. And, without 
recollecting that the high price of an article of consump- 
tion will greatly diminish the consumption itself, the be- 
lief was general, and much encotraged by speculators, 
that the price would continue to advance indefinitely, un- 
til it should be checked by the distribution of the new 
crop. But consumption was checked, the speculating 
bubble burst, and the sequel was known. Cotton went 
down ata few leaps from 32 or 33 cents to 7 or 8! Oh! 
said Mr. K., what a glorious year this would have been 
for the removal of the deposites! ‘The President, with 
all his alleged usurped power, and unrighteous populari- 
ty, aided by allhis ‘collar men,” and his * collar press- 


es,” could not have stood up a moment against the tor- 
rent of discontent which the disappointment and distress- 
es of that year produced! It would all have been attri- 
buted to the removal of the deposites. 

This relation then, said Mr. K., between the home and 
foreign market, in 1825, was owing to the universal be- 
lief in the causes on which the maintenance of prices was 
based. But what is the fact in 1833-4? Why, said Mr. 
K., such has been the want of confidence among Ameri- 
can speculators, in the maintenance of prices at which 
cotton opened in the fall of 1833, that thousands of expe- 
rienced dealers have not touched a lock of the article. 
And those who ventured, at the higher prices of the 
opening market, had so little confidence in the mainte- 
nance of prices, that there has been a precipitate rush by 
holders to the European markets, which has swelled the 
exportations, for the last quarter of 1833, far beyond those 
of the corresponding quarter of the previous year. This 
hasty glut of the market would, of itself, haye produced 
some decline. 

But, said Mr. K., what has been the reason of this 
want of confidence with the American dealers in 1833, 
which has made them cautious of approaching the Euro- 
pean quotationsat the opening of the market, and which 
has made them anticipate the decline, and endeavor to 
keep ahead of it, after the decline commenced? The rea- 
sons are well known. In the first place, they had the 
experience of 1825 before them. They knew that cot- 
ton wasata price very far beyond its natural price-——that 
is, the price at which the article can reasonably and pro- 
fitably be made by the planter; and that the high price 
itself would greatly diminish the consumption. And, se- 
condly, they believed that the assumption upon which 
the market opened, and upon which these high prices 
were maintained, was, in point of fact, untrue. These 
high prices at the opening ofthe market, were based on 
the supposition that the crop was unusually short. This 
was doubted by most dealers in this country, and the 
event has shown that their doubts were well founded. 
The crop has. turned out to be fully equal to the last 
year’s crop, and probably larger. And no speculating 
dreamer has ever supposed, at any part of the season, 
that, if the crop should tarn out to be as abundant as it is 
now ascertained to be, that prices could be maintained 
beyond the present quotations. American dealers, then, 
have not had confidence in the stability of the foreign 
market during the present season. And when the de- 
cline commenced, they knew the causes, had confidence 
in their continuance, and endeavored prudently to antici- 
pate the decline. And this brings us to a practical an- 
swer to the whole complaint. Ask the unfortunate spec- 
wlator of the present season, who, somehow or other, in 
despite of the measures of the administration, and of the 
removal of the deposites, unluckily for himself, has ob- 
tained the requisite eash or credit, and, tempted by these 
high Liverpool prices, with a hope of making an easy for- 
tune, has embarked in large exporting speculations. Ask 
him, I say, if he has realized ‘‘ from 3 to § cents per 
pound” more than the usual profit? He will answer you, 
with a sigh, sir, “I am ruined by my speculations.” 
Why, sir, said Mr. K., it may be safely assumed, that if all 
the treasure that ever was extracted from the mines of 
Golconda and Potosi, were heaped up in one common 
mass before the merchants of this country, with privilege 
to borrow ad libitum on good security, the effect of such 
a privilege would have no sensible effect on the cotton 
market of this country. 

Do you expect men, sir, to give prices for exports be- 
yond those prices at which they are daily ruined? . Sir, 
dealers have no other inducement to make investments on 
speculation, than the hope of realizing a profitable return. 
This practical view of the operations of the present sea- 
son, it is hoped, isa full and conclusive answer to all 
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complaints of an unfair and losing relation between the 
home and foreign market, unless indeed you expect ex- 
porters to speculate against all the maxims of human pru- 
dence. 

But, said Mr. K., 1 have said more than I intended 
when I arose, and will only say a few words on the relief 
propesed by the resolution, and the question of reference. 
Mr. K. said he would vote for the specific inquiry pro- 
posed in the resolution, because it proposed to relievea 
want created by the action of Congress,* and he thought 
it therefore peculiarly fit that Congress should relieve it. 
This, he said, was a large item in the wants of the mer- 
chants, and contributed largely to the public distress. 
The wants of the merehants, said he, are ordinary and ex- 
traordinary. Their ordinary wants, as borrowers in this 
country, are always heavy, which arises out of our abomi- 
nable paper banking system. Merchants do not trade 
upon solid capital, but trade upon their credit; that is, 
upon the chances of borrowing: always expecting to make 
up any deficiencies between their investments and re- 
turns, by further loans from the banks. The directors of 
banks are generally ready to mistake the wants of sink- 
ing merchants for the wants of currency, and by pouring 
out floods of their paper trash, when not needed for cir- 
culation, ease ouly the merchants for atime, bat occasion 
reactions that carry in their sweep, wide-spread ruin to 
all other portions of the community. But, said Mr. K., 
Ifind myself likely to digress. Ido not intend to discuss 
the banking system; only to state it as an incident to ac- 
count for the great extent of the ordinary wants of our 
merchants. The extraordinary wants of the merchants 
during the present season, consist, 1st. In deficiencies oc- 
casioned by a falling market. ‘The returns of the specu- 
lator do not repay his investments. He is, therefore, in 
debt, and wishes to borrow the deficiency; and this defi- 
ciency constitutes one of his extraordinary wants. 2dly. 
The want which this resolution proposes to relieve, and 
which constitutes the heaviest item in the class of extra- 
ordinary wants. This want has been occasioned, not by 
the acts of the Executive, but by the action of Congress. 
The importing merchants have given the usual credit to 
their customers, and Government does not extend the 
usual credits to them. To these extraordinary wants, 
perhaps a few others might be added, butit is unneces- 
sary to notice them. 

The above positions, if true, will prove that the wants 
of the merchants are precisely what they would have been 
independent of the measures of the administration. But 
what I intend to admit is, that these measures have, for 
the present, cut off, or choked up, many of the sources 
from which these wants have been too liberally supplied. 
There is a panic in the community, which, for the pre- 
sent, destroys all confidence in our domestic trade and 
exchanges. The fixed property, and all property for do- 
mestic use and consumption, have depreciated, partly as 
an incident to a falling market upon exports, but largely 
owing to the shock upon our monetary system. Again, a 
large curtailment in the usual means of supply, may be 
found in the withdrawal from circulation of the amount of 
the Government deposites. These may be considered as 
taken from circulation, and withdrawn from the uses to 
which they have heretofore been appropriated. The 
Bank. of the United States cannot. discount upon them, 
because it has them not to discount upon. The State 
banks cannot, or will not, discount upon them, because, 
whilst the debate on the removal continues, the deposites 
do not constitute afand upon which they can safely rely, 
This state of things, sir, must continue to acertain extent, 
at least until this: uncertainty ceases, and some measure is 
decided on, to give-stability to our monetary system, and 
restore confidence in the domestic trade of the country. 


* Mr. Clay's own bill shortening the credits far duties on imports, 


For the reasons before given, I shall vote for the specific 
inquiry proposed in the resolution. 

Mr. CHAMBERS said that his attention had been called 
to a communication forwarded to him by some merchants 
of Baltimore, men of such standing and character as enti- 
tled them to every respect. It suggested the propriety 
of extending relief to another class of importing mer- 
chants: he meant those who were in the practice of pay- 
ing cash duties, and who were at this time debtors to the 
Government, in consequence of laboring under great 
difficulties of providing for the payment of their debts, 
If, as gentlemen had said, an extension of time ought to 
be granted to another class ‘of merchants, why, then, 
should not the same privilege be given to this? For the 
same difficulty exists with regard to the latter as the first: 
for both were much affected by the present pressure. 
The difficulty and embarrassment that was felt by this de- 
scription of importing merchants was such, that a further 
credit should be allowed them. ‘There could be no im- 
propriety, in his opinion, in granting relief to one party 
as well as the other. He was not, however, disposed to 
make a proposition to introduce this matter in the resolu- 
tion, but would merely call the attention of the Commit- 
tee on Finance to it. If the resolution passed in the 
broad terms given to it by the gentleman from Georgia, 
(Mr. Forsyrn,] both classes might be included, as well 
as all others, by a modification of the existing Jaw; but, if 
that should be objected to, he should then propose a mo- 
dification of the resolution, so as to include the class of 
merchants to which he had called the attention of the 
Senate, 

Mr. WEBSTER said he should vote for the resolution, 
as it merely proposed an inquiry; but no inference must 
be drawn from such vote, that he should ultimately sup- 
port the measure. ‘There were reasons for it, it was 
true, which had been stated by his colleague [Mr. Srrs- 
nee] with his usual clearness and perspicuity, but he 
thought there were reasons against it also, some of which 
had been urged by the member from Mlinois. The re- 
lief, he thought, to be afforded by such a measure, would 
be but partial; whereas, the distress of the country was 
general. The measure would benefit importing mer- 
chants, but it would not directly assist traders, manufac- 
turers, builders, mechanics, and others classes of active 
men. It might prove disadvantageous to these, as the 
ability of the banks to discount would be lessened evi- 
dently by the suspension of payment on custom-house 
bonds. On the whole, he was willing that the commit- 
tee should inquire, but he doubted the expediency of en- 
couraging hopes of relief from this quarter. 

Mr. W. said be would ask leave to say a few words upon 
a part of the speech of the gentleman from Georgia, | Mr. 
Kuve, ] who had now addressed the Senate for the first time. 
He congratulated the Senate on the accession to its number 
of a gentleman of so much good sense and practical ta- 
lent. ‘Phe genarel scope of his observations Mr. W. 
thought entirely correct, but in one particular, perhaps, 
he might a little differ from him. 

The question to which he (Mr. K.) had directed his 
attention was this: whether the disproportion between 
the home price of cotton, and the price abroad, was 
caused by the state of our money market, or was produc- 
ed by other causes. ‘The gentleman had argued, that this 
disproportion cannot be ascribed to the state of our mo- 
ney concerns, because other causes may have existed 
competent to produce the same effect. The price here, 
he says, and says correctly, may be too low for a just re- 
lation to the price abroad, from a fear entertained by pur- 
chasers here, that the price abroad will not hold up. It 
is not only, he says very justly, the present price abroad, 
but the probability there may be of that price sustaining 
itself, which governs the price here. All this is just. 
Want of confidence in the continuance of the foreign 
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tion is,-is that the actual cause in the present case? . Sup-|ation in the. course of trade takes place, there is .then.a 
pose that to have been the only cause in 1825, of a similar | difference in the exchange, according to the balance. of 
: effect, what is the proof of-theexistence of any such cause itrade one way or the-other. Large quantities of specie 
now? It appears tome, said Mr. W. thatif there were no|could: not be transported:to.-where it might-be required, 
fall of prices, except in the single article of cotton, there | under two per cent. including freight, insurance, &e,; and 
would be. much weightin the gentleman’s argument. But|if the balance of trade had. to be adjusted by specie; 
we'see a.fall of price in every thing, or almost every |there was then, naturally, a:difference-of exchange; but 
thing... We see it in stocks, in real estate, in merchandise | the coming in of a great institution, like the Bank of the 
ofall sorts, and in labor itself. We find a universal! United States, with a large capital, had produced a bene- 
cause.therefore, to be at work; and it seems more just to | ficial effect in regulating the exchanges. Mr. -W...said that 
ascribe the low price of cotton to the operation. of thisjhe had no doubt that the honorable Senator would. find 
universal cause, thus affecting every thing else, than to|that in no country had the cost of exchange been 
seek for it some new and distant cause. When I say the {as in this, since the year 1820. SRE 
low price of cotton, I mean that price which is not pro-| Butas to the charge against the bank, of its refusing: to 
portionate to the price abroad. There is another remark of| buy domestic bills, Mr. W. had already said this was inevit+ 
the gentleman, to which Mr. W. would for a moment refer. jable, and just what has been very often predicted. Gen- 
The gentleman had suggested that the price of cotton|tlemen had argued this question as if the United States 
was, and must be, as high as it ought to be; that is, at aj Bank could sell these bills without paying any regard to 
rate fixed by. fair result from the combination of the ope-|the operations of trade. How could it carry on its pur- 
ration of demand and supply, because the country was |chases of domestic bills, without the aid of the revenues, 
full of capital, and, if cotton fell below its just value, | or any thing else, between portions of the country where 
there were enough ready and able to buy, and to take it| remittances are all wanted one way? It could. not do it. 
out of the market. It is true, said Mr. W., there is capi-| And the course of trade with the bank is not backwards 
tal enough in the country, but then the very difficul-jand forwards from the North to the South—it is not that 
ty lies in the exchange of capital—a difficulty growing out | course of exchanges which meets another. The trade of ` 
of the state of our moneyed concerns. How is capital tol the country goes in a circle. ; 
be exchanged for cotton? How is the real estate, or the| It was probably known to all practical men, that the 
stocks, or the ships, or the manufactured products of the {amount of bills drawn at New Orleans on New York, was 
North to be exchanged for cotton? Not by barter—not/three, or four, or five times as great as the amount 
by exchange of commodity against commodity. It can {drawn at New York on NewOrleans. Now, (said he,) how 
be done only by the intervention of money, and this/can this be carried on by the mere capital assigned to the 
money is not to be had, The circulating medium is}New Orleans branch? It is quite impossible. The abili- 
deranged. This is the precise evil. There is capital] ty to do much of this arose from the circumstance that the 
enough and property enough, but the exchanges of pro-j bank was to remit the revenue. This gave it means. All 
perty and of capital are all obstructed. Money is the meas- | things show, that the bank stopped the purchase of bills, 
ure of the value of capital, and its representative also; and [at the West and Southwest, from necessity, in conse- 
the exchanges of capital, in other words, all the business| quence of disconnecting the mercantile operations of the 
of commerce, is carried on by the agency of this repre- bank from the transmission and remittances. of the reve- 
sentative. At the present moment this representative is|nue. Some part of this business, doubtless,’ thé depesite 
incompetent to do its duty—it does not perform its office; | banks can do; that they can do it all, and do it equally 
and the result is, that exchanges of capital, in other|well, is not to be expected. It is certain the Bank :of 
words, commerce itself, is embarrassed, and must stop, |the United States cannot now do it. ; 
precisely to the extent of this incompetency of the mo-| Look at the millions and millions upon millions of pur- 
ey system to execute its ordinary duty. I think, then, chases that were made there during the cotton season, 
that it may be true that the country has capital enough, jand see how it is possible for the bank, with the capital 
and that cotton is yet lower than it ought to be, in conse- assigned to the branches, to carry on their purchases 
quence of the state of the currency. T think purchasers | with bills. They cannot supply it by one-fourth part— 
do not buy either cotton or other articles, because they |the purchases being so large in that direction. The ne- 
have not money to pay; and are not confident in their|cessary. withdrawal of the deposites would compel the 
hopes of any such immediate change as shall enable them ;bank to stop the purchase of domestic bills precisely 
to command money, by. the sale of their own property, or | where that stoppage fell most heavily upon the commu- 
other means. In the course of this debate, said Mr. W., the |nity—precisely where the exchanges of the bank were 
subject of the interruption of domestic exchanges has been | most used, and have been for the last fifteen years: 
again brought forward, as the thousandth charge against} If any intelligent and candid man will look at:the facts, 
the bank. Itis perfectly strange to me, that it was not ihe cannot resist the conviction that the internal exchan-_ 
foreseen that this effect must necessarily take place. liges have been conducted. by the bank ata very cheap: 
think it quite unavoidable. The member from Pennsyl-|rate. Many millions a year have. been bought and sold 
vania had accused the bank of making profit by its deal-jat an average rate of some fraction of one per cent, 
ing in‘exchanges, and had read from a letter of Mr. Craw- | The convenience of this had been felt every where, but 
ford on that subject in 1817—the extracts from which | especially in the West, the Southwest, and the South, 
that-had been read, had proved nothing to the purpose | And the loss of this convenience will not fail to be felt, 
for which they. were quoted; but, if the whole of the let-|and felt severely in the same quarters. ‘The money in 
ter had been read, it would have proved the reverse of|circulation in all these great productive quarters of the 
the doctrine that was contended for, Mr. Crawford’s|country, willbe, as has been justly said, below par in the 
idea was this: thatit-was the duty of the bank to make |great cities of the Centre and the North, and to that ex- 
these exchanges, without charge, when there. was no|tent, exactly, will there be a depreciation in the value of. 
difference in the exchanges created by.the operations of|their products: i : 
commerce; and nothing else. What!-was the bank toj There.are yet other topics, sir, entitled to be consi 
have no compensation for the risk it incurred in sending | connected with this important subject of exch: 
: these bills of exchange from place to place, backwards jomit them for the present. ee 
and forwards? Mr. Crawford never entertained such anf Mr. SELSBEE expressed his approbation 
idea, nor did the bank ever subscribe to sucha duty. lof the resolution, He was of opinion, it wo 
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effect of relieving the importing merchants, and, conse- 
quently, others connected with them, and would eventu- 
ally relieve the whole community from their present dis- 
tresses. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he rose not to discuss the re-charter 
ofthe Bank of the United States, but to say a few wordsin 
relation to the subject before the Senate. He considered 
the resolution, extensive as it was proposed to be made in 
its terms, by the amendments which had been offered, as 
a proposition merely and solely to extend the time for the 
payment of the revenue bonds. He was unaware that 
any measure could be devised by Congress which would 
have the direct effect of extending general relief, and he 
supposed it to be admitted on all sides that the action upon 
the collection of the revenue was the only action within 
the power of Congress, as applied to this subject. En- 
tertaining these impressions, it had been his intention for- 
merly, and when such a motion would have been in order, 
to have proposed an amendment which would have made 
the resolution one of simple inquiry into the expediency 
of extending the time for the payment of the revenue 
bonds, upon the terms proposed in the original resolu- 
tion of the honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] 
without any allegation as to distress, or any preamble 
whatever. That was now beyond his power, but sucha 
motion was not material to his purpose. 

We begged to be allowed to trouble the Senate witha 
few remarks, expressing his views as to the policy and 
effect of the resolution, considered in this limited sense. 
It would be necessary for him.to speak of the causes of 
the distress at present prevailing in the commercial ci- 
ties, in consequence of a pressure upon the money mar- 
ket, and he would take this occasion to say that he con- 
curred fully in the remark made by the honorable Scna- 
tor from Hlinois (Mr. Kaxx] that what had been said here, 
in highly-colored. and strong language, had been one pow- 
erful operating cause to produce that distress. But there 
was another anda principal cause growing ont of the 
late changes in the tariff laws. He would give his au- 
thority upon this subject, as he felt bound to do when he 
made assertions of fact to this body. Jie had conversed 
freely and fully with the intelligent committce of mer- 
chants from the city of New York who had lately visited 
this city as the bearers of a memorial froma portion of 
their fellow-citizens, which he had had the honor to lay 
before the Senate upon a former day. That committee 
all agreed that, by the changes made in the tariff act of 
1832, by the introduction of cash duties, and short cre- 
dits; the increased demand for money in the city of New 
York alone, since the Sd òf March last, the time when 
that act took effect, and down to the time of the conver- 
sation, five days ago, did not amount to Icss than ten 
millions of dollars. They said that the credits under the 
former laws were eight, ten, and twelve months, and that, 
in their estimation, the fair average might be assumed to 
be ten months; while, under the act of 1832, now in 
operation, the credits were three and six months, and the 
average was 45 months, and that about one-quarter of 
the whole revenue collected at the port of New York un- 
der the last-mentioned law, perhaps a little less than a 
quarters was to be paid in cash. What, then, he would 
ask; had been the practical effect of this change in the 
mode of collecting the revenue from March last until the 
present time? The bonds taken under the old law had 
been regularly and constantly falling due, as they would 
have done had the law not been changed, while the cash 
duties have been called for as the importations were 
made; and the new bonds, taken under the new Jaw, have 
been also falling due since the expiration of the first 
three months of the year, commencing with March. 
Double payments of revenue have, therefore, as yet, 
been required, and will continue tobe required till the 
year expires, on the 3d of March next. -It may now be cal- 


culated that eleven-twelfths of the bonds taken under the 
old law are paid, and the remainder must be paid ina lit- 
tle more than twenty days. The double operation has 
been entirely performed, with the single exception of the 
old bonds, which will fall due between this time and the 
3d of March next, 

Any gentleman acquainted with the city of New York 
could not fail to see that this, of itself, wasa most pow- 
erful cause for the pressure now existing upon the money 
market in that city, and especially upon the importing 
merchants. But what purpose did the Senate propose 
to accomplish, at this time, by the extension of the time of 
payment of the revenue bonds? To what bonds is the time 
of payment to be thus extended? Surely we cannot pass 
an act which will relieve the merchants from the payment 
of the bonds taken under the old law, for eleven-twelfths of 
those bonds are already paid; and the remaining twelfth 
will become due, and must be paid within less than thir- 
ty days, and before any law can be passed and sent out 
to relieve the payments. We, then, can only extend the 
time of payment upon the new bonds taken under the 
present system. What will be the effect of this measure? 
It will undoubtedly, as has been remarked by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wensrer, ] furnish temporary 
relief, as it will relieve the merchants, fora certain pe- 
riod, from raisiag money to pay any bonds at all, and 
therefore relieve them from raising money regularly to 
meet the payment of those bonds, which their present 
condition obliges them to do. But, if the extension be 
not made perpetual—if it be merely temporary—when 
Government. shall again draw in the terms of credit, the 
double portion of bonds must again fall due together, 
and the same interruption must take place which has 
been caused by the late changes of the law. The state of 
things now existing, shows conclusively, that men will 
not take sufficient forecast: the merchants knew what the 
changes in the law were, but time has shown that they 
did not prepare themselves to meet the crisis. ‘They feel 
it now, when it comes upon them, and so they will again, 
if the temporary extension be adopted. The relief will 
be useless, unless the present policy of short credits is to 
be permanently abandoned, and he was not ready to say 
that this should be done. He was, thercfore, of the opi- 
nion, that no relief could be held out to those who now 
had credits, unless an entire change was to be made in 
the present tariff; and if that was to be done, he was un- 
able to answer the remarks which had been made by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Cnamners] upon the pro- 
pricty also of extending the lenity to those who were 
compelled to pay cash duties. He was unable to say 
what claim that merchant, who now receives a credit of 
three or six months, has upon the Government for fur- 
ther time, superior to the claim of him who does not 
now ‘receive a credit at all, but of whom payment is de- 
manded in cash. And are we to abandon the cash duties? 
Bat suppose both these extensions were given, would 
substantial relief be afforded to the community thereby? 
It seemed to him not. 

He entirely agreed with the Senator from Ilinois, in 
regard to affording relief to one class of the community 
in preference to another; and considered the argument 
he had urged as strong and unanswerable. The mea- 
sure proposed would furnish temporary relief to the im- 
porting merchants, and to them only; and would it not, 
in the same degree, deprive other classes of business men 
of those accommodations, which they might otherwise 
obtain? The banks in which these bonds were deposi- 
ted, and it mattered not whether it was the United States 
Bank or the State banks, extended their discounts in 
proportion to the means thus afforded them, and the pay- 
ment of the bonds was depended upon to afford them the 
means to meet the calls which might be made upon them. 
You extend the time for the payment of the bonds, and 
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you disappoint them of these means, and their accommoda- 
tions must be restricted, according to the new condition 
in which you place them. What you yield to one class 
of men, therefore, by the extension, you will take from 
another, by the diminished accommodations of the banks. 
He (Mr. W.) felt himself bound to say, that, considering 
the resolution in this limited sense, as merely designed to 
institute an inquiry into the expediency of extending the 
time for the payment of the revenue bonds, he should 
feel it to be his duty to vote against it. If he could see, 
as the range of debate might seem to intimate, that the 
inquiry was intended to connect itself with the re-charter 
of the present, or the charter of a new bank, or to any 
other permanent and substantial mode of relief, being in- 
dependent of the collection of the revenue, he should 
not, in that sense, be opposed to it; but he did not under- 
stand that to be its character. 

In conclusion, he would make a single observation, in 
reply to the remarks which had been made by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, [Mr. Potrnexrer.] That honora- 
ble gentleman had told the Senate, this morning, that 
the New Yorkers were endeavoring to destroy the Bank 
of the United States, in order that they might obtain the 
control of the currency and exchanges of the country. 
It was but yesterday, that a story was spread throughout 
the whole country, that the opposition to the Bank of the 
United States, from his State, proceeded solely from a 
desire to change the location of that institution to the city 
of Yew York. He (Mr. W.) was glad to find, that that 
selfish object applied to his constituents was surrendered. 
And in reference to this new allegation made by the Sen- 
ator, it was enough for him to say, that the business of the 
exchanges did not affect him; that he had neither profit 
nor loss to expect from it; and that, if the representations 
which gentlemen were pressing upon him daily, as to the 
extreme distress and suffering of his constituents, were 
well founded, the honorable Senator weuld at least allow, 
that they had some patriotism to endure these sufferings, 
that they might hereafter control the exchanges of the 
country. "The gentleman was mistaken. The opposition 
to the bank in New York did not proceed from either of 


ed by the citizens of Morris and Burlington counties, two 
among the largest counties in the State of New Jersey, 
the population of which amcunted to about one-sixth of 
the whole population of the State. They were resolu- 
tions passed upon notice, after a public call in both 
counties, signed by citizens without regard to party opin- 
ions er party feelings; and, in the same spirit of indepen- 
dence of all party considerations, the. meeting was held. 
It would be recollected by the Senate, said Mr. S., that 
he had, a short time since, presented his views respect- 
ing the power exercised by the Executive over the pub- 
lic money. These views he had expressed after calm 
and long deliberation, and with a streng conviction that 
they were not only founded in truth, but that they were 
entirely in conformity to the opinions of the people of the 
State of New Jersey. The day after he had thus given 
to the Senate the conclusions of his own mind, he receiv. 
ed instructions from the legislature of New Jersey, which 
were introduced into that body in the morning, and all 
jthe rules of the legislature being waived for the purpose 
of facilitating their immediate passage, were passed, seal- 
ed, and despatched, on the same day, to his colleague 
and himself. He had received these resolutions with that 
respect which he always felt, and ever must feel, towards 
the men who represented the people of. New Jersey. 
|But he had believed then, and he was of the same opin- 
ion still, that the legislature, in adopting the resolutions 
which had been forwarded to him, had grossly erred in 
their representation of the public voice, and he had now 
in his hand two of the evidences of their error, The 
counties of Morris and of Burlington were both represented 
in the State legislature by persons who had voted for the 
passage of these resolutions, instructing him to vote 
against the restoration of the deposites, and now the 
people of those counties had instructed him not to obey 
these instructions, declaring that they did not represent 
the opinions of the people. He had looked with great 
anxiety to sce if the instructions issued by the legislature 
of New Jersey, would be sustained by the people, and 
he had received these evidences that they would not be 
sustained, with no ordinary feeling of gratification. The 


these causes; that opposition had a much deeper founda- | county of Morris, which has received its population prin- 
tion, and higher objects; and he would only say, before|cipally from the eastern part of the State, contained an 
he sat down, that he regretted that the firm convictions ofl industrious, hardy, and independent race of men, inferior 
hisown mind, as to this truth, could not be communicated | to none in the knowledge and exercise of the mechanic 
to every member of the Senate. arts and in agriculture. Che citizens of Burlington coun- 

Mr. MANGUM rose and said, that it was not his design | ty derived their ancestry from William Penn, and were 
to go into the discussion of the subject. He was of the |as orderly, quiet, and industrious a population as any part 
opinion, that the resolution, at best, contemplated a reliefjof the country could produce. They represented the 
which could only be temporary. It therefore held out} feelings, the opinions, and the principles of those from 
expectations which must prove delusive. With a view to} whom they had descended. They came to this country 
test the scnse of the Senate, he would now move to lay|to lay broad and deep the foundations of civil and relig- 
the resolution on the table, with a view that it should not lious liberty. There was not, in their whole history, a 
be taken up again. He concluded with such motion. single instance in which they had departed from. the 

Mr, CLAY rose— great and sound principles which they brought. with 

The CHAIR [Mr. Kixc, of Alabama] said that it wasa|them. There was one remarkable fact in the history of 
motion which did not admit of debate, and the Senator |this people, that they were a covenanted community, over 
from Kentucky was not in order. whom no crowned head could exercise control. It be- 

Mr. CLAY said that he did not require to be told when |came necessary, in the course of their progress, to make 
he was in, or out of, order. Whenever he was out of some pecuniary concessions to the Government, but they 
order, he should be ready to stibmit to a rebuke from the|bound the crown hand and foot, that it should not touch 
Chair. But be had now risen to ask the gentleman from|{the colonial treasure. Through all the colonial history 
North Carolina to withdraw his motion in order that hejthe crown was not permitted to usurp any power over 


might make one or two remarks. 
Mr. MANGUM. Certainly: I withdraw the motion. 


the public treasure, and this principle the descendants of 
these people were determined to assert and sustain to the 


Mr. CLAY then commenced some observations in re-|end. 


ply; when, at the suggestion of Mr, Cuampens, he yield- 
ed the flour, and the Senate adjourned till Monday. 
Moxnay, Fsesnvuany 10. 
NEW JERSEY RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. SOUTILARD rose to present the resolutions adopt-|also, for other reasons. 


Mr. S. said he had thought it proper to make these ob- 
servations, in consequence of the position in which he 
stood, instructed on the one hand by the resolutions of 
the legislature, and, on the other, directed by the people 
themselves to disregard the instructions of their represen- 
tatives. It was proper for him to make these remarks, 
Insinuations. had been. borne 
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hither, in anticipation of these resolutions of the people— 
that they had-been produced by his art or agency. | 1f 
any one had made such assertion, it was an assertion 
stamped with falsehood. The first intimation which he 
had received of them came to him from the secretaries, 
after the meeting had been held. The citizens of his 
State were not men to receive dictation and opinions 
. from party leaders, on one side or on the other. He be- 
lieved that they understood their own rights fully. They 
were citizens engaged in farming, in mechanical opera- 
tions, and in manufactures, and were as totally unconnect- 
ed asmen could be, resident on the seaboard, with active 
commerce, and were exempt from the consequences of 
its fluctuations; and when they came here to tell him the 
fact, that there had been a usurpation of power, a viola- 
tion of law on the part of the Executive, and that even 
they, in their retired situation, were by these acts plunged 
into embarrassment and distress, they told him what he 
humbly believed; and he rejoiced that they concurred in| 


suggestion of the gentleman from Kentucky, as a modifs = 
cation of his motion. i j Sut 
Mr. WEBSTER rose, and said, that it would ill be: 
come him to add any thing to what had beer said by. the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, with the view of drawing’. 
the attention of the Senate to this new and authentic 
evidence of the state of things throughout the countiy; 
coming, as this did, from so many and such respectable: 
sources. But-he thought it was his duty, as represent: ` 
ing a commercial State, and having daily correspondence 
with those whom he represented, to state, that, so’ f 
from any mitigation of the public embarrassment, ‘his 
formation tended to prove the greatly increased ani 
greatly increasing state of public alarm. Every morning 
mail, this morning’s mail, had brought intelligence: of | 
new and serious disasters in the commercial world.: We 
had now reached a period of four months since the system 
had been changed; and we had advanced some weeks 
beyond the time when it was announced here that there 


his opinion. Instructed, then, as he had been, by the legis- | would be no effort, on the part of the Executive Governs 
lature of the State, to vote for what he conceived to be | ment, to provide a remedy for the distress which had re- 
Executive usurpation, and charged by those who elected | sulted from that change. He asked gentlemen around 
that legislature to oppose such usurpation, he had acon- | him, if they could see any omens of returning calm, and 
solatory reflection in the conviction, that the course hej quiet, and confidence, in the country? Were the people 
had pursued would be sustained by a majority of the} satisfied with the experiment, so far as it had been tried, 


people. | 

Mr. S. then moved that the resolutions be read and 
printed, and referred to the Committee on Finance; and 
the motion was agreed to. 

On motion‘of Mr. WEBSTER, the Senate went into 
the consideration of Executive business, and so remained 
for several hours; when the doors were opened— 

The Senate adjourned. 


Tuerspay, Fesruary 11. 


PUBLIC DISTRESS. 


Mr. McKEAN presented the memorial of a meeting of| 
the citizens of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
(brought on by a committee of gentlemen appointed by 
the meeting, )complaining of their great pecuniary embar- 
rassments, and the disordered state of the currency of the 
country, which they attribute to the removal of the pub- 
lic deposites from the Bank of the United States, and 
praying for their immediate restoration to that institu- 
tion. 

Mr. McKEAN, on presenting the memorial, said, thata 
committee composed of gentlemen of the first respecta- 
bility and intelligence, from Philadelphia, now in atten- 
dance atthe seat of Government, had a few moments 
since charged him with a memorial to be presented to the 
Senate, signed by more than ten thousand citizens of 
that vicinity, deeply complaining of pecuniary distress 
and derangement of the currency, which they attributed 
to the recent removal of the public deposites from the 
Bank of the United States, and praying Congress to inter- 
fere for their relief. I have, said Mr. McK., been honor- 
ed with an interview from a portion of this committee, 
and have listened to their statements; and however I may 
differ from them as to the true cause of present embarrass- 
ments, and the proper mode of redress, I can no longer 
doubt the reality and extent of suffering in that quarter. 
Mr. McK. then moved that the memorial, together with 
a letter which he had received from the committee, be 
read by the Secretary, and that both be referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and printed. 

Mr. CLAY said he hoped the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania comprehended not only the printing 
of the memorial, together with the letter of the commit- 
tee, but the names of the memorialists. 

Mr. McKEAN replied that he had not intended to move 
for the printing of the names, but he would accept the 


or did they cease to pour in their complaints on the evil 
consequences of the experiment? He wished to address 
these questions to gentlemen who had become sponsors 
for the administration; to those gentlemen in this House 
who, he believed, possessed the power of saving the coun- 
try. He would most respectfully and most earnestly ask 
them, whether they could see any way of escape from the 
pressure which was now upon the country, and from that `’ 
greater degree of distress and embarrassment which was 
to be apprehended, and from which observing men see no 
rescue but a change of the system which has been adopt- - 
ed by the Executive. _He prayed that gentlemen on the 
other side would take the subject into their earnest consid- 
eration; they had the power: and the prosperity of the 
country depended on their exercise of it. The situation 
of the country demanded the prompt action of Congress. 
He supplicated all who saw, with him, the extent of the 
public distress, to examine the evidence of the fact to be 
found in the hundred thousand signatures to the memo- 
rials on our table, and to adopt some change under the 
present system, or some change in the system itself. 

‘The motion was to refer the memorial to the Committee 
on Finance. That committee would consider the sub- 


ject, and might feel it to be their duty to make a full re- 


port. But it was not sufficient to present a report merely 
echoing the sound of distress. The cry of the country 
was for relief, for action, for legislative measures. Mr. W. 
was willing to go forward, to take up the state of the 
country as we may find it, and to see what kind and 
extent of relief could be given. wa 

If the scheme which he might think best, should not 
be found agreeable to others, he was willing to take the 
next best which might be presented. Gentlemen were 
coming here from all parts of the country to convey the 
complaints of the people, and he besought the Senate 
to take up the subject, and determine what remedy 
could be applied. All the memorials on this subject had 
been referred to the Committee on Finance, and that 
committee may report on the whole of them, and as to 
the extent of the prevailing distress; but such report 
would be useless. They might report what appeared 
to them to bea proper remedy, but that might be use- 
less, because their views on that subject were already be- 
fore the country. It was the duty of Congress to-adupt 
some measure of relief, and the country would not be 


satisfied unless that duty was promptly performed. ` 


The motion to print and refer the memorial was then 
put, and carried in the affirmative. > 
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NORTH CAROLINA RESOLUTIONS. Mr. BROWN asked for the reading of the paper, and 
Mr. MANGUM presented the resolutions and proceed-| the paper was accordingly read. x 
ings of a meeting of a large and respectable body of the}, Mr. MANGUM then sent a letter to the table, which 
citizens of the county of Burke, in the State of North) he desired might be read. : 
Carolina, on the subject of the pecuniary embarrassments} The letter having been read— 
and deranged state of the currency of the country, which}, Mr. BROWN rose and said, that, although he had not 
they attribute to the removal of the public deposites from| been apprized, but a few moments before, that this pre- 
the Bank of the United States, praying for some mode of|2Mble and resolutions were to be presented to the Se- 
relief, and recommending the immediate restoration of the | "ate, he felt it to be his imperative duty, as one of the 
deposites to that institution. Representatives of the State of North Carolina on this 
It was perhaps proper, Mr. MANGUM said, on pre- floor, in consequence of the tone of this preamble and 
senting these proceedings and resolutions, to apprize the| these resolutions, and of the remarks of his colleague, to 
Senate that they spoke the voice of the immediate friends] take the present occasion to explain some of his views 
of the Chief Magistrate of the United States. In no part|1® reference to this subject. He was one of those who, 
of the southern country was the phalanx which gave so|!™ his representative capacity, felt every disposition to 
strong an impulse to the popularity of the Executive, so|Tespect public opinion, whenever that opinion could be 
unbroken, or so firm in its attachment, as was to be found|PToperly ascertained, Whenever he should be brought 
in the district from whence these proceedings came; and | t0, feel a settled conviction that the opinion of the people 
yet he learned that in that country the sense of its popu- of North Carolina was in opposition to the course which 
tation was universal in condemnation of those measures|%¢ had felt it to be his duty to take on great political 
which had called forth the sense of the meeting. It was|™¢asures, and whenever that opinion should be fairly 
stated in these resolutions, that the money of the United | Presented to him, he would be either prepared to obey 
States Bank was entirely driven out of circulation in that|' Or to relinquish the seat which he had the honor to 
section of the country, either in consequence of its being |Y0ld on this floor. If he did not adopt one of these al- 
hoarded by those who, having no immediate use for it, |TPatives, he should consider that he was acting in oppo- 
deemed it the safest money to keep, or by being absorb-|Sition to the sacred principles of our republican institu- 
ed for purposes of exchange, while that whole country | ‘ns, and following the practice of those who, while 
was flooded with the trash of this district: even the smallest | they were issuing denunciations of Exccutive usurpations 
debts could not be paid but in coin. Sir, (said Mr. M. )these of power, were _themselves acting in opposition to the 
resolutions speak the grave, calm, and deliberate tone of | ¢XPression of opinion of their own constituents; and were 
the best friends of the Executive, who emphatically say thus violating the great principles of republican Govern- 
that they cannot submit to be ruined, to gratify the whims ment. But he could not consent to take the opinions of 
or caprices of any man, The flame (said he) is fast rising these petitioners, respectable as he admitted them to be, 
on the borders of the chieftain’s own State: the sentiment |®5 the sense of the people of North Carolina. It was 
is universal, and the indignation deep, at the violence of| TUe that some of the signers of this paper had been sup- 
the determination by which their rights have been invad-| Porters of the present Executive, but it was equally true 
ed, and the reckless disregard of public sentiment with | that others of them were his decided opponents. “From 
which the injury has been persisted in. Mr. M. said, we | Pe tone of the resolutions, and the character of the news. 
were witnessing the opening of new scenes in the history | Papers selected for their publication, he inferred, indeed, 
of our country, where millions, instead of listening to the |tbatthe greater number had been always in opposition 
humble petitions of their fellow-citizens, were looking at|*® General Jackson. What were those papers? ‘The 
the willof one man: In other words, the destinies of the | National Intelligencer—the United States Telegraph— 
country are held by one man, sustained by an organized |‘he Richmond Whig. He admitted that some of the 
party.” The voice of distress, of wailing, and of com- signers of the paper were once among the friends of the 
plaint, never came from these organized partisans; but| Executive, but this document came to the Senate ina 
a spontaneous burst of indignation was heard throughout | YTY questionable shape. In regard to the great ques- 
the country, which, he trusted, would go far to restore | on which was agitating the country from one end of it 
the ancient order of things. to the other, his own opinion had been firmly and deli- 
Sir, (said Mr. M.,) these proceedings come in a small |Perately made up. From a view of all the circumstances 
and unpretending form, when compared with the volumin-|"@ Was satisfied that the agitation and embarrassment 
ous paper containing so many signatures, just presented by which prevailed resulted from the conduct of the bank 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. McKzaw,] but they itself, and the conduct of that political party, the exis- 
speak the voice of men who are the original friends of the te2ce of which seemed to depend on that of the bank. 
Chief Magistrate—men, who, walking on their native |He should deem himself recreant to all republican prin- 
mountains, unused to the screws of party, know how to ex- ciples, and to his own feelings, did he not place himself 
press their calm and deliberate convictions, in a language |0 zealous and determined opposition to such a course. 
becoming freemen. What had been the course of the bank? When about 
Mr. Maneum then moved that the proceedings be print- eight millions were drawn from the bank—a small sum 
ed and referred to the Committee on Finance. in comparison to its capital-every effort was immedi- 
Mr. BROWN called for the reading of the document, |#t¢ly Put in operation to produce distress and embar- 
atid it was read. rassment inthe country. While the bank thus put the 
Mr. BENTON wished to make one inquiry. He pre-|8c'eWs down hard upon the people, politicians, men in 
sumed the proceedings were simultaneously presented to|bigh places, newspapers, the whole squadron of paid 
both Houses of Congress, and he would inquire whether |*Sets and organs, spread an alarm that the coun- 
the gentleman contemplated their being printed in each |Y was to be plunged into ruin by the removal of the 
House. At all events, it did not appear to him that there |(Posites. Was not that conduct alone calculated to 
was any necessity for printing the signatures twice, produce the distress which was foretold? Would it not 
Mr. MANGUM replied, that his motion was. simply for alarm the capitalists of the country, the men who hadeny 
the printing and reference of the proceedings, The mo-|S¢petuous money, and prevent them from loaning: to 
tion to which the Senator from Missouri referred was in|others? Unquestionably. Believing, as he himself did, . 
reference to the memorial presented by the Senator from thatthe freedom and independence of the people, and 
Pennsylvania, [McKraN.] the maintenance of the constitution, depended on ‘the 
Vor. X34 issue of this contest, he would not consent for himself, 
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sent. He should be opposed now to the restoration of 
the deposites, because the inevitable result of such a 
measure would be the re-chartering of the United States 
Bank. It was true that it had been denied by many gen- 
tlemen that there was any connexion between the two 
questions. But what did they hear? Were they not 
told that it was impossible for the Government to carry 
on its financial operations without a fiscal agent; and that, 
without such agency, the whole of our revenue system 
would be involved in ruin? There were many who con- 
tended that the questions were distinct, and, while they 
were insisting on the restoration of the deposites, declar- 
ed that they had no desire to touch the question of char- 
tering the bank; but it was evident, that, while affecting 
to hate the traitor, they cherished the treason. If the 
bank possessed all this power to cripple the commerce of 
the country, to shackle industry, and injure our markets, | country at King’s mountain, would, on this occasion, ex- 
it was an establishment repugnant tothe constitution, |hibit a firmness and courage which would not dishonor 
and one which might ultimately seize the reins of Govern-| the achievement of that day. 
ment. If it possessed all this tremendous power in time| Mr. WEBSTER observed that the Senator from North 
of peace, what if, in the moment of war, it should take} Carolina [Mr. Brows] had adverted to the subject of the 
upon itself the power to‘ control all the State banks? It/ rates of exchange, and the prices of North Carolina mo» 
was his settled opinion, that if, ina great war of national/ ney in the Northern market. He had understood the 
rights, the stockholders of the United States Bank should] gentleman to say, that North Carolina money was at a 
choose to array themselves against the Government, asj discount of only two per cent. He (Mr. W.) had the 
was the case with some of the owners of capital in the) philadelphia price current before him, by which it was 
last war, they could arrest all the operations of the coun-| shown that North Carolina money was at a discount of 
try, stop the progress of resistance, and compel the Go-/ five per cent.; Kentucky money at from five to eight per 
yernment to conclude a treaty—a disgraceful treaty. | cent.; Alabama from cight to twelve per cent.; Louisiana 
‘Could he sanction the institution, when it was admitted toj and Mississippi eight to twelve per cent. In these seve- 
possess such a power? Although he placed a high valuc] yal States, at any time during the last year, the discount 
on the honor of a seat on this floor, if he were constrain-| was as follows: North Carolina one and a half to two per 
ed to hold it only as the advocate of such an institution, | cent,, now risen to five; South Carolina one and a half to 
the seat would lose all its value in his estimation, and he|two per cent.; Alabama from four to six, now risen to 
would surrender it without regret. — from eight to twelve. I think, sir, said Mr. W., that this 
‘What did the Senate already begin to sce? In Penn-\isq sure indication of the state of the currency of the 
sylvania, where the bank was situated, public opinion) country. 7 
was rising up against it. The honest and indignant voice} One word more. The gentleman repeated the charges 
of the people was denouncing it? It had been tried by a}he had heretofore made against the Bank of the United 
jury of the vicinage, tried by its own State, and there} states, and he (Mr. W.) called for the proof. Ne wanted 
was no doubt that the public judgment would be recorded | to know what evidence the gentleman had that the bank 
against it. Entertaining these views, and without desir-| had done every thing to put the screws down hard on the 
ing to throw any imputation on other gentlemen, hej community, and to produce the prevailing distress, not- 
had found himself impelled to offer them to the Senate. | withstanding the withdrawal, by the Government, of six 
He could not doubt that his colleague, in presenting his] op eight millions from its vaults, and which the gentleman 


remarks on offering the resolutions, had honestly obcy-| did not seem to consider very material. Would the gen- 
ed the convictions of his mind; and, while he accorded) teman from North Carolina only please to tell him what 
this tribute of justice to him, he hoped to receive forthe bank had done to merit his censure. He surely did 
himself an equal charity. r not mean to say, that he had gathered any thing against 
One word farther. He protested against the influence | the bank {rom the general complaints of the community. 
ofthis bank being exerted.in his State. He denied that lyf the bank hadinot discounted as far as its means would 
the State was in any way dependent on the institution. | permit, the gentleman would have good cause to censure 
There was nevera greater degree of prosperity among jit; but this could not be charged against the bank, for, as 
far as he knew, it had not curtailed its discounts beyond 
the amount that had been withdrawn from it by the Go- 
vernment. He saw by a statement in a morning’s paper, 
that the branch in New York had discounted . liberally, 
beyond the amount that had been withdrawn from it. 


scriptions of stock for a new bank, and they were receiy- 
ing the notes of the Stute bank for stock, because it wasa 
specie-paying bank. There wasa difficulty in selecting a 
bank in the State for the public deposites, until there had 
been an action of the legislature on the subject. His col- 
league had said, that the flame was extending in the 
mountain region; that this was one of the strong holds of 
the administration, but that the flame was spreading 
and threatening a general conflagration. Now he him- 
selfhad no doubt that North Carolina would always sus- 
tain the administration; that the opinions of the people, 
republican as they were, were decidedly against domestic 
foes as well as foreign enemies, and would support the 
Government against both. He had no doubt that these 
mountain men--mostly the descendants of that gallant 
band which so valiantly maintained the bonor of their 


the people than at this time, Its population consisted 
of industrious farmers, mechanics, and planters, and over 
these he denied that the bank had any control. They 
had their own resources, drawn from their industry, by 
means of which they carried on their own operations. No 
national bank could reach them. They were entircly Fe ‘his did not look ike putting the screws on the public, 
beyond its influence and. control. like doing every thing in its power to produce a scene of 

it had been stated, ina letter presented by his col-jruin and distress. He thought it exceedingly important, 
league to the Senate, and “which had been read, that}that if the hank had done any. thing to render it lable 
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to such censure, that the facts should be made known 
to the public. He should not object to any general 
statements which gentlemen might think proper to make, 
but he felt it his duty to ask for the facts sustaining 
them. 

Mr. BIBB said, he was one of those who repelled the 
idea that he was. any way influenced, as to the course he 
pursued on that floor, by a desire to re-charter the Bank 
of the United States. He was no bank man--never had 
been--he was not only hostile to the Bank of the United 
States, but to all banks—-to State banks as well as to the 
Bank of the United States. If, however, he were com- 
pelled to choose between two evils, he would always 
choose the least. Let the Bank of the United States be 
called a hydra, or a gorgon, if gentlemen pleased, but 
he would rather have one tyrant than many--rather one 
serpent to contend with, than hundreds, whose stings 
were the more to be dreaded because less to be guarded 
against. Igo, sit, said Mr.B., against the whole banking 
system, and that man who can devise a plan by which we 
can gradually return to a currency, founded on the only 
true basis; which, while the change is effectual, the pres- 
sure will be so slight, that all business transactions shall 
be accomplished without being deranged or embarrassed 
by the process, will deserve the thanks of the country, 
and meet with my hearty concurrence. That, however, 
was not the question which he viewed as presented to the 
Senate; not at all; but it was sometimes convenient for 
gentlemen who could not answer the true question, to 
seize upon unfounded accusations against the bank, for 
the purpose of drawing a veil over the weakness of their 
cause; and hiding from view the deranged state of the 
currency,and the pecuniary embarrassments under which 
the country was laboring. No portentous conjunction in 
the planetary system had caused the great and unprece- 
dented state of calamity which was admitted to exist. 
The produce of land and labor, for the last season, had 
been most abundant. Commercial enterprise had never 
been more successful. There had been nothing in the 
natural elements that could have produced the wide scene 
of desolation and distress that had been felt from one end 
of the country to the other. We must, then, Mr.B. said, 
look elsewhere; we must look to other causes; to the 
political elements, whose baneful influence had been so 
deeply felt. Petitions were found on the table from all 
parts of the Union--from men of all parties, attesting the 
fact, that distress, alarm, and want of confidence prevail 
toan unparalleled extent. The fact no longer admitted 
of a doubt. Sir, there is a decp and all-pervading dis- 
tress, which, like a cold and blighting mildew, has spread 
its baleful influence. Sir, it is so, or gentlemen must be 
inattentive to the sources of information before them--it 
is se, or men who seek to live by their industry do not 
speak the language of truth; and those only who are 
quartered on the ‘Treasury, are the true barometers by 
which public sentiment can be ascertained, and public 
measures appreciated. 

Sir, to my mind, the question of the constitutionality 
of the bank, or the re-charter of that institution, is not 
now: presented. The true question is, how we are to 
give that immediate relief to the wants of the people, 
which the urgency of the case demands; and, in consi- 
dering this question, we must also consider the relations 
between the bank and the nation. The contract between 
the bank and the Government was made by both Houses 
of Congress, together with the President of the United 
States; it has been approved by the people, and sanction- 
ed by the Supreme Court... How can we get rid of this 
contract?) Do gentlemen mean to say, that because the 
charter of the bank is unconstitutional, that they are at 
Uberty to repeal it, and violate a solemn contract?~-that 
onthe ground that the nature of the obligation was not 
understood at the time it was entered into, that they are 


relieved from the performance of its conditions? Sir, T 
do not understand, that an individual, after solemnly exe- 
cuting a deed, can come into court and stultify himself-- 
to allege that he was a fool, ideot, or madman, when he 
signed the instrument, and therefore it was void. Are 
we, of the present Congress, to stultify the Congress that, 
made the bank, and President. Jackson to stultify Presi- 
dent Madison, who signed the charter?. I go upon the 
principle that the contract was solemnly and deliberately 
entered into, and that the rights secured by it to the bank 
deserve to be fulfilled, because the bank paid for them by 
a large bonus, and performed certain valuable services. in 
consideration of them. ‘hus, sir, they purchased the 
rights secured to them by the charter; and I, for one; will 
not be willing to tarnish the faith of the nation, by with- 
holding them on the mere ground that our predecessors 
made an unconstitutional contract. It was plainly written 
on the face of the charter; and any gentleman who took 
the trouble to read it, would find that citizens and foreign- 
ers were invited to come in and subscribe their money to 
the stock of the bank, in consideration of the privileges 
granted toit. The bank was to pay a bonus of a million 
and ahalf of dollars, and to perform certain important 
services, while the Government promised, among othet 
things, that the bills of the bank should be received in 
payment of duties, and the revenues of the Government 
be deposited in the bank, until the 3d of March, 1836, 
unless otherwise directed by Congress. 

Until that time, he (Mr. B.) should insist, as far as he 
could, that the faith of this Government,solemnly pledged 
to the civilized world, to citizens of the United States, 
should not be tarnished, sold, and degraded, for the pitiful 
sum to which its capital amounted. Sir, thirty millions of 
dollars doubled, nay, quadrupled, sinks into insignificance 
when compared with the faith of the nation—a jewel of 
all price, which should not be sold, with his approbation. 
On this position he would take his stand--he would, with 
all his energies, continue to uphold the public faith, which 
hitherto stood unrivalled, without blot or stain, or suspi- 
cion. With respect to what the bank had done, he meant 
not to enter into that part of the subject. He would 
merely refer to one important clause in the charter, which 
gentlemen had wholly overlooked. By referring to that 
instrament, gentlemen would see at once that the bank 
must look to the state of its deposites, both public and 
private, when regulating its discounts. The moment that 
the Secretary withdrew the public deposites, that moment 
the cighth article of the charter made it imperative on 
the bank to call in its circulation, and the necessary con- 
sequence of this was to put a limitation on her power to 
discount, and to compel her to curtail. Now, sir, when 
the bank was under the necessity of looking to the state 
of her deposites, she would have violated this part of her 
charter had she extended her discounts beyond the limi- 
tation, and a scire facias would have issued. | Sir,. this 
bank is not at liberty to flood the country with its circula- 
tion. They must look to their charter, and go not beyond 
the limits prescribed. He could not believe that, the di- 
rectors of tbe bank were so vindictive, so ferocious, as to 
find a terrible pleasure in the distresses of their fellow- 
citizens. He knew the gentlemen who were directors in 
his section of the country, and that their sympathies were 
as casily excited asthose of other men. The great dan- 
ger in his opinion was, that all banks would go too far-- 
that their sympathies, being easily excited, they would 
be more apt to make loans than to withhold them. He 
could not charge the bank with the ferocious, hostile in- 
tention to produce ruin and distress in the country, to 
subserve its own purposes. The bank had done all in its 
power, consistent with the limitations of the eighth-sec- 
tion of its charter; all that it could have done, inthe pre- 
sent disturbed state of the country, to prevent the -evils 
that have befallen it. Sir, I beg leaye to.make an expla« 
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nation, rendered necessary by some remarks which fell 
from an honorable gentleman the other day. He had 
been charged with having voted for the Bank of the 
United States. This was a mistake; the Mr. Bibb who 
voted for the bank was not the Mr. Biss then present— 
but was a cousin of his, and representing another State. 
He had opposed the bank from republican principles--he 
had been a republican all his life,but he had been equally 
opposed to the tumult of a democracy, and the calm of a 
despotism. He was for a settled Government, having 
organs chosen to represent the people, who should be as 
efectua] a check against Executive usurpation, (from 
which danger had always come, and was always to be ap- 
prehended, ) as against popular tumult. 

So long as he held these views, he would continue to 
oppose the measures of hostility which had been waged 
against the bank, and would use all his exertions to haye 
the national faith towards it preserved inviolate. 

Mr, BROWN wished to say a word or two in reply to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. He had referred to 
the rate of exchange, to show the value of North Carolina 
and other notes at Philadelphia. J (said Mr. B.) had re- 
marked, that North Carolina notes of the State Bank 
were at two or three per cent. in the Northern cities, and 
had inferred that they could not have depreciated down 
to eight per cent. in their own State, when they were at 
two per cent. atso remote a distance. It seemed that 
North Carolina notes were reported at only five per cent. 
discount in Philadelphia, which was not so much as the 
alleged discount in the western part of North Carolina.* 
But he considered the Philadelphia market to be an un- 
safe guide, as it was under the control of brokers, who 
might be connected with the bank; and nothing could be 
more easy than for a combination of traders, who wished 
to depreciate the price of notes for afew wecks, to do 
so. But they were not soomnipotent as to be able to do 
this for any length of time. There were no notes in 
better credit than those of the North Carolina State Bank, 
which was a specie-paying bank. The banks in the State 
were in the possession of public confidence; their char- 
ters were on the point of expiring, except onc, which 
had been lately re-chartered by the legislature, and they 
were in the daily fulfilment of their obligations. ‘The 
gentleman from Massachusetts had stated, that he (Mr. 
B.) had made grave charges against the bank, and asked 
him for the proof. He thought that there was strong 
proof before the world. What was its conduct when the 
public deposites were at first removed? Did it not imme- 
diately curtail its discounts, to an amount far beyond that 
which had been withdrawn? The gentleman from Penn- 
aylvania [Mr. Wiixxns] had, some days since, read a 
paper, to show that bills of exchange were sold on better 
terms by some of the State banks of Pennsylvania than 
by the United States Bank; showing the disposition on 
the part of the United States Bank to embarrass the do- 
mestic exchange. ‘That was some proof. What other 
proof was there? Its rapid and great cartailments of its 
accommodations every where, except, perhaps, in New 
York, where it might have pursued a different policy. 
There was yet an amount of ten millions of specie in its 
yaults, yet it continued to reduce its discounts. The great 
danger was in the secret operations of the bank. If all 
its schemes could be developed, and the public could 
have a knowledge of all its secret machinery, which was 
employed in spreading distress through the community, 
they would discover that, like the electric stroke, it was 
not seen until it had fulfilled its fatal mission. 


— 


* Mr. Brown deems it his duty to state, that since the debate which 
eceurred in the Senate on this subject, he has secen the * Morning 
Courier and New York: Enquirer,” dated on the 8th inst, and that 
the rate of discount in the city of New York, as given in that paper, 
cm the notes of the several banks of North Carohna, is from 2} to 3 
percent, only. 


Mr. MANGUM said a few words in reply,in a low tone. 
He reciprocated the tribute which his colleague tendered 
to him. As to the rate of exchange in New York, he 
stated the fact, that, within a few days, an intelligent 
merchant of Baltimore, of unquestionable veracity, had 
told him that a gentleman of North Carolina, who had 
occasion to remit the small sum of fifty dollars to New 
York, sent the amount in notes of the Cape Fear Bank-~ 
several brokers were applied to, to buy the notes, and 
they would not take them at less than eight or nine per 
cent. discount. At length a gentleman agreed, as the 
sum was insignificant, to take them at seven and a half. 
Yet that paper was as good as the paper of any bank in 
the United States. It had weathered all storms, and re- 
tained its credit unimpeached. He wished further to re~ 
mark, that he repelled, as an improper question in this 
debate, any considcration as to the propriety or impro- 
priety of re-chartering the bank. That was not the ques- 
tion before the Senate,nor should it be made the question 
with his consent. He understood the first object to be, 
adopting the eloquent language of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, to replace the constitution on the pillars from 
which it had been thrown. It should be the first object 
to restore the credit and character of the country. It 
was not a question of bank or no bank. Whenever that 
question should be presented, he should determine for 
himself as to the course he should steer. ‘The Senate 
ought now to look to the subject before them; to perform 
their duty at all hazards; the duty they owed to the con- 
stitution and the country, and to repair the violated ma- 
jesty of our constitution and our broken faith. 

Mr. FORSYTH rose, when, 

On motion of Mr, PRESTON, who announced the 
sudden death of Mr. Bovr»ix, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Senate adjourned. 


Weonespay, Fennvany 12. 
PUBLIC DISTRESS. 
Mr. CHAMBERS presented the memorial of about 


3,000 citizens of Baltimore, unfavorable to the removal 
of the deposites, and ascribing to that cause the existing 
embarrassments. 
ed, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


He moved that the memorial be print- 


Mr. CHAMBERS, on presenting the above memorial, 


addressed the Senate as follows: 


Mr. President: I am charged by the highly respecta- 
ble committee appointed by the citizens of Baltimore, to 
presentthe memorial of those citizens upon the all absorb- 
ing subject of the depression of business, the distress for 
money, and the derangement of the currency. 

The peculiar circumstances of this morning’s session, 
and the expectation of receiving an annunciation from the 
House on a most melancholy occasion, must prevent me 
from saying much that I should else have felt bound to 
say. I cannot, however, refrain from giving a brief his- 
tory of the memorial and of those who have signed it, 
as communicated by the committee from whom it was re- 
ceived by me. 

A call was made in the morning papers for a meeting 
to be held on the day the call was published. A very 
numerous mecting was held, and a memorial agreed upon, 
which was left at the Exchange for the signatures of 
those who chose to subscribe to it. No expresses were 
employed to run through the city, or procure the names 
of minors, apprentices, and others, having no interest in 
or connexion with the business affairs of the place. 

Most of the signatures were made by persons who, 
obeying the dictates of deliberate judgment, expressed by 
ter subscription their approbation of its contents. 

The persons who have signed it are from that most nu- 


merous and useful class of every community, which com- 
prises men of business and active occupation, ‘* merchants, 
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traders, manufacturers, mechanics, and laborers.” They|Such, however, are the consequences that have followed, 


are divided by no party line, they are moved by no de-|in point of fact. 


sire to elevate the political fortunes or prospects of one 
man, or to depressthose of another. Some of them sup- 
ported the present Chief Magistrate, and others.opposed 
him. They are divided by no line which designates the 
friends of the United States Bank from those whose pe- 
cuniary interests are connected more intimately with the 
local banks. Four of the directors of the bank select- 
ed by the Executive to collect the moneys of the Go- 
vernment, are amongst its subscribers. In short, the 
memorialists are of that order of society which constitutes 
its wealth and its strength—the defence and protection of 
the nation in war, and its source of prosperity in peace. 

Such men, to the number of near three thousand, now 
spread before you a narration of their condition—of the 
condition of their community. They tell you ‘‘ that at no 
period in their history was that condition more prosper- 
ous, or thelr prospects more encouraging.” But the 
unwise measure of the Executive has darkened this bright 
picture. «Evils are now heavily pressing upon the 
country, produced alone” by the removal of the depo- 
sites. ¢* Distrust and apprehension have suddenly seized 
upon the moneyed institutions and private capitalists; a 
great shock has been given to confidence between man 
and man; loans are called in; discounts reduced; capital 
is hoarded—while credit is forced to sustain itself by 
yielding to usurious exactions.” 

Sir, the memorialists know that Government was insti- 
tuted and is sustained to secure to them and to their fel- 
low-citizens the pursuit of happiness; to preserve their 
commercial prosperity, and perpetuate the means of ad- 
yancing their progress in the attainment of the comforts 
derived from a safe employment of their skill and industry. 

They have illustrated the truth of the remark which is 
expressed in the memorable declaration of the rights of 
man; they have exhibited that ‘patient sufferance” which 
a community will usually evince while ‘ evils are tolera- 
ble.” They now come to those, whose sympathies and 
whose interests should be allied to theirs. They ‘have 
appealed to our justice and consanguinity;” ‘have con- 
jured us by the ties of our common kindred.” Shall it 
besaid, ‘that we too have been deaf to the voice of jus- 
tice and consanguinity?” Sir, I hope better things, and 
I will hope too, although it seems to be against hope, that 
if the two Houses of Congress yield assent to their appli- 
cation, they will not have occasion to say of another de- 
partment of this Government, ‘he has refused his assent 
to laws the most wholesome and necessary for the pub- 
lic good.” Sir, it would be a fearful responsibility, which 
in the present distressed condition of all the great inter- 
ests of this country, no man, alive to the obligations due 
to a suffering community, would allow himself to assume. 

Mr. President: It is mockery and insult to say to such 
men, speaking their own experience, that they are utter- 
ly mistaken—that they know neither their condition nor 
the causes which have produced it, nor the means of alle- 
viating it. -Itis fit to be instructed by their more intimate 
acquaintance with transactions to which all their energies 
have been directed, with which all their prospects are 
connected, and to all the details of which they have 
looked with an acuteness and anxiety, an intelligence and 
vigilance, that‘suffers nothing to elude their observation. 

‘That a total misconception of results, practical results, 
to follow the late unfortunate experiment of the Executive, 
existed at the time it wasdetermined on, I have no doubt. 
That it was ever intended or desired to bring over the 
whole face of this fair country, blooming in all the beauty 
and pride of wealth and social and commercial abun- 
dance and prosperity, the gloomy sounds and shadows 
which now break every where on our eyes and our ears, 
to convert the smiles of gladness and comfort into the 
agonies of poverty and ruin, is what I cannot believe. 


Then, why not retrace this false step? 
Is magnanimity.a virtue fit only for individual adoption?’ 
Has a nation no duty to correct error and redress wrong? 
Is continued perseverance in evil such a national virtue 
as to enlist advocates to recommend it? 

Mr. President: The evidences are becoming so nu- 
merous and so decisive, that nothing but the discipline of | 
party, the emoluments or the expectation of office, or - 
that censurable pride of opinion which indisposes a man 
toretract acknowledged heresy, now prevents the whole 
mass of the community from a universal expression of 
its wish to have this fatal policy of the Executive aban- 
doned. Men will obey the impulses of their judgments, 
when their interests, their dearest interests, run parallel 
with their convictions. This mistaken policy, if not ar- 
rested, must continue to multiply its mischiefs. They will 
be more acutely felt, and more exactly traced to their 
true cause. The farmer who receives the return of his 
crop, the only means of his sustenance, when he finds, as 
he does find, that from every bushel of his wheat he has 
lost his twenty-five cents, and from every bushel of his 
corn his fifteen cents, and reflects that this is his contribu- 
tion—exacted, not voluntarily offered—to sustain a policy, 
which, however destructive, the pride or the obstinacy of 
his rulers will not allow to be changed; when the plan- 
ter comes to know and to feel, what is precisely true, 
thatalthough the foreign market justifies a better price 
for his tobacco than at any period of the last four years, 
he yet loses, for the same reason, the sum of three dollars 
on every hundred weight of this article; sir, when these 
facts come to be the experience of the farmer and the 


planter, think you they will submit in silence? No, sir, 
they will unite, with one vote, in condemnation of the 
measures and the men to whose course they trace their 


disappointments and their ruin; they will swell the chorus 
which is now raised by the merchants, whose operations 
are suspended, and whose ships are rotting inthe harbor; 
the manufacturer, who turns from his loom the industri- 
ous workman, whose wages he is no longer able to pay; 
the mechanic, who is no longer able to procure either ma- 
terials or workmen to produce, or purchasers to take 
the fruits of his skill and industry; and the honest labor- 
ing man, who, at the close of a day of toil and fatigue, 
either finds his employer unable to pay his scanty wages, 
or finds those wages reduced to such restricted limits that 
they will not sustain his family with bread. Itis to pre- 
vent such a state of things that these memorialists now ask 
the intervention of Congress; and I move you, sir, that 
their memorial be read and printed, with the names at- 
tached to it. 

The memorial was then referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed, with the signatures. 


DEATH OF Mr. BOULDIN. 


A message was received from the House of Represen- 
tatives, announcing the death of the Honorable Tuomas 
Tyrer Booxnry, late a Representative from the State of 
Virginia—and that his funeral would take place to-morrow 
at half past 11 o’clock. 

Mr. RIVES rose and said— 

Mr. President: The Senate were yesterday apprized 
by the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Presvoy,] in 
the momentary absence of my colleague and myself, of the 
melancholy event which has just been communicated to 
us by the House of Representatives, and which has de- 
prived the State of Virginia of one of her most distin- 
guished Representatives in the legislature of the Union. 
The event, sir, in all its circumstances and associations, 
was one of the most solemn and affecting character-— 
well calculated to admonish us, in the midst-of our busy - 
caers ere, ‘*what shadows we are, and what shadows 
we pursue!” Lnowrise, Mr. President, to ask, at- the ` 
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hands of the Senate, the accustomed marks of respect to| 
the memory of our deceased associate, and which are so 

‘eminently due to the high character he maintained in all 

the relations both of public and of private life. Ibeg 

leave therefore, to offer for the adoption of the Senate the 

following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Senate wil attend the funeral of 
the Honorable Tuomas TYLER Bounty, late a member of 
the House of Representatives from the State of Virginia, 
atthe hour of 11 o’clock, A. M., to-morrow: and, as a 
testimony of respect for the memory of the deceased, they 
will go into mourning, by wearing crape round the left 
arm for thirty days. 

This resolution having been unanimously agreed to— 

On motion of Mr. RIVES, 

Ordered, That when the Senate adjourn, it adjourn to 
meet at half past ten o’clock, A. M., for the purpose of 
joining the House of Representatives in attending the ob- 
sequies of the late Honorable Tuomas T. Bourprn. 

On motion of Mr. RIVES, 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Tuunspay, Frenrvary 13. 


No business was transacted in the Senate to-day, the 
Senate being engaged in attending the funeral obsequies 
of the late Tuomas T. Boutpry, a member of the House 
of Representatives. 


Fripay, Fenrvany 14. 
NORTH CAROLINA RESOLUTIONS. 


After the transaction of morning business— 

On motion of Mr. MANGUM, the Senate resumed the 
consideration of the motion to print and refer the resolu- 
tions adopted at a mecting in North Carolina, which he 
presented to the Senate on Tuesday. 

Mr. FORSYTIL rose to say, that when, on the other 
day, he had risen, it was for the purpose of remonstrating 
against the practice which had recently crept into the 
proceedings of the Senate, leading to a great consump- 
tion of time, without the production of any proportionate 
advantage, of introducing petitions with long specches. 
He did not know that the practice was contrary to the 
rules of order of the Senate, but he thought it was a sub- 
ject which deserved the attention of the Senate. After 
the awful lesson which had bcen received a few days 
since, they ought to bear in mind the importance of time, 
not only with a reference to the other world, but also in 
relation. to this world; and that the presentation of peti- 
tions should only be accompanied by the usual motions 
for their reading, printing, and reference. 

According tothe practice now introduced, gentlemen 
make specches, which invile investigation, to show that 
the individuals were respectable, and the procecdings 
were adopted without reference to party. ‘These state- 
ments led to replies, concerning the respectability of the 
parties, and to deny the allegations that the proceedings 
were not tinged with any party fecling. As to the great- 
er number of the petitions, they were obviously of a par- 
ty character. ‘The object of the petitioners proved this 
to. be the fact,- It was said that these meetings were 
called without distinction of party. All persons, of what- 
ever party, who thought that the President had taken a 
wrong-step, were. called together, to express their opi- 
nions to that effect. They were not called together to 
investigate the matter calmly and dispassionately; but 
they who were predetermined to condemn the measure of 
the President, were called together, as it was said, with- 
out distinction of party. There was also another fact: 
while sume of the signers of. these petitions were repre- 
sented asthe old, tried, and staunch friends, yet it ap- 
peared that, resolutions were unanimously adopted, con- 
taining expressions of the utmost harshness, such as could 


| 


object to apply his observations to any particular peti- 
tion. The people were every where engaged in doing, 
in their primary assemblies, precisely what their Repre- 
sentatives were doing on the floor of Congress. The few 
who were endeavoring to lead the public opinion, through 
the Union, as well as here, aiming at the same object, 
and that, not to express public opinion, but to direct it, 
to induce the public opinion to take the particular course 
which the party leaders desired. 

As to the motion of the gentleman from North Caroli- 
na, he did not know whether it was intended to include 
the printing of the letter which a few days ago was 
read at the table; but, with or without that document, it 
amounted to the same thing. A unanimous assent had 
been given to the resolutions, and they were of the 
strongest reprobatory character. The individual who had 
taken the lead at the late meeting, was a disappointed 
member of Congress. He wasan individual of excellent 
character, well known, and of honorable feelings, but 
these feelings had been imbittered by recent defeat. The 
letter which had been read showed conclusively that at- 
tempts had been made to produce a spirit in the moun- 
tains, which would be followed up in North Carolina, as 
it would be in other States, with a view to produce, if 
not the reality, at least the appearance of distress. He 
saw nothing beneficial which could result from this course. 
The Senate had often seen memorials presented here, 
condemning the measures of the administration, and had 
been told that these petitions were the unerring indices 
of public opinion, but this voice had never found its way 
to the ballot box. It was found to be nothing more than 
the voice of a feeble minority, struggling to become the 
majority. ‘his had heen the case heretofore, and this 
would be found to be the case hereafter. When on this 
question the voice of the people should be thrown from 
the ballot box, it would again be found sustaining the 
course which the Executive had pursued. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he agreed with the honorable 
gentleman from Georgia, that it was not usual, in cases 
of ordinary petitions, to occupy a great portion of the 
time of the Senate, either in discussing the merits of the 
petition itself, or to inquire into the character and con- 
nexions of those whose names it bears. But certainly 
said (Mr. W.) I differ entirely and widely from the gen- 
tleman, in supposing that, considering the present state 
of the subject which occupies both Houses of Congress, 
and what was more, the undivided attention of the whole 
country, there was the Icast degree of impropriety in pay- 
ing more than the usual attention to the petitions on the 
one and on the other side of the question. ‘The right of 
petition isa great constitutional right; it is not a mere 
form; itis a right of the utmost importance, so far as itis 
exercised in regard to public measures; and a mode, the 
most authentic and efficient that we know of, to express 
the opinions of the people to those who rule them. Well, 
the gentleman had insisted that the exercise of this right, 
ona public question, necessarily draws after it the pro- 
priety of inquiring from whom the petition comes—from 
persons of what respectability—of what aggregate num- 
bers, and under what influence they were believed to be 
acting; for the purpose of acquainting ourselves, tho- 
roughly, with the character of petitions on both sides, 
and with the persons whose names are attached to them as 
memorialists, that we may judge justly of their weight. 

All this is necessary to be known, in order to arrive at 
a fair expression of public opinion. ‘The gentleman has 
said, that in the meetings held on the subject, there 
was no discussion, but simply an expression of. opinion. 
Be it so, they are component parts of the will of the 
people. The gentleman had observed, that although 
this meeting, as well as others, professed to be called 
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together without distinction of party, they immediately] 


took a particular character: and that it was composed 
of persons who disapproved of the act of the Executive. 
The gentleman thinks there is a political stimulus at the 
bottom of all this proceeding. He (Mr. W.) thought it 
far otherwise—thought that the politics of the country, so 
faras was meant thereby the political advancement of one 
man, or one set of men, was very little connected with 
this matter. Look at.the three thousand carpenters, 
house joiners, masons, painters, and other citizens, who 
have laid their case on our table this morning, from New 
York; every one of whom, in signing his name, had added 
his place of abode, his business, and his occupation. Was 
it, said Mr. W., to be imagined that all these men had 
been actuated only by a political motive to advance one 
man, or one sctof men, and to disappoint others? Have 
we seen such a course pursued heretofore? Has such a 
state of things existed when a political question merely 
has agitated the public mind? Never. Nothing in the 
history of public opinion has been presented to equal 
what has been passing before the two Houses of Congress 
during the last six weeks. Why should all this have hap- 
pened? What has caused this burst, the outpouring from 
so many of the people—in so many ways—to both Houses 
of Congress? When men of known character and repu- 
tation—that from the first have been the friends of the 
administration—have now come forward and expressed 
their disapprobation of this measure, can it be said that 
they did it for a political motive? Arc their own assertions 
not to be received as true? For one, he must say, that 
the state of the country ought to be attentively consider- 
ed, in consequence of the numerous petitions that had 
been presented to the Senate; and Mr. W. thought that 
the Senate were not bound to inquire who had sent them, 
and under what circumstances they had been produced. 
Let the people speak, and let us hear their speech. Let 
us understand, only, whether what we listen to is the 
voice of those who are interested in upholding, all and 
singular, the acts of the Executive, or whether it be the 
truc voice of the people—the voice of that great majority 
who have no interest in the Government, except that it 
should be a wise and good Government. Throw open 
the doors wide, to sll petitions--reccive all, canvass all, 
compare all, and wherever the great preponderance is, 
there let it be considered that we have ascertained the 
public will. 

Mr. W. bad not been so fortunate, when this memorial 
was under debate on ‘Tuesday, as to learn from the honor- 
able member from North Carolina [Mr.Browy] what the 
facts were upon which he founded his heavy charges 
against the conduct of the bank. But, Mr. W. said he 
had since sought to inform himself, from such means as 
were at hand, as to the condition of the bank, with a 
view of ascertaining how far it was justly liable to an ac- 
cusation ofunnecessarily withholding discounts, and there- 
by continuing the public pressure. 

Qn the first of this month, it appeared, the condition of 
the bank was this: 

The amount of its loans, fifty fve-millions, within a 
fraction. 

ts notes and bills in circulation nineteen millons. 

‘Amount of money in bank ondeposite, ten millions, 
within a fraction. 

Specie on hand, ten millions and a half. 

The amount, then, for which the bank is liable at any 
time to be called on, is twenty-nine millions, being the 
amount of its bills in circulation and of the deposites in 
the bank. 

To meet this demand, it holds ten and a half millions of 
specie; that is to say, it has an amount of cash in its vaults 
a Tittle more than equal to one-third of its existing labi- 
lilies. i 

it was very possible that, under other circumstances, 


some enlargement of the circulation might be made on 
this amount of specie, though Mr. W. had understood 
the Bank of England did not feel justified in going far 
beyond this proposition. 

The Bank of England (said Mr. W.) is on the. most 
friendly terms with Government; it has recently receiv- 
ed a renewal of its charter, its: notes. are payable in one 
place only, and they are made, moreover, by statute, a . 
lawful tender in the payment of all debts, except by the 
bank itself. Yet, under all these favorable circumstances, 
itappears, from the evidence taken in the House-of Com-. 
mons, to be a general rule with the bank to keep. on 
hand bullion to the amount of one-third of the circula- 
tion and deposites. Thus, on the Ist of December last, 
the liabilities of the Bank of England were— 


Notes in circulation, - - 18,659,000 
Deposites, - - - 12,415,000 
Total, - - £31,074,000 
And the assets, or means of pay- 
ment, were— 
Securities - - - 28,160,000 
Bullion, - - - - 10,134,000 


Total, . ~ - £33,294,000 

This shows, as I have stated, (said Mr. W.,) that the 
specie on hand is equal to about one-third of all the lia- 
bilities of the bank. Iam enabled to present this state 
of the Bank of England in December, in consequence of 
a rule, I believe, incorporated into the new charter of 
that bank, by which the bank publishes periodically, say 
monthly or quarterly, its actual state; that js to say, it pub- 
lishes an account of its circulation and deposites, consti- 
tuting its liabilities; and of its securities and bullion, con- 
stituting its assets, or means of payment. And I have no 
doubt, that much good results from these periodical pub- 
lications, inasmuch as they give the commercial world 
an opportunity of being always well informed of the true 
amount of the actual currency of the country. But, in 
reasoning upon the ability of the Bank of the United 
States to extend its loans, under present circumstances, 
we are to remember that it has twenty-four branches, 
spreading over a vast country, some of them nearly two 
thousand miles apart, and that, although not bound to do 
so by Jaw, it has been in the habit of receiving, at one 
branch, the bills of all other branches as cash. Under 


fordinary circumstances, as experience has proved, this 


was practicable without greatinconvenience. But in the 
altered state of things, greater caution is evidently made 
necessary. The Government is opposed to the bank. 
Livery thing done by the Executive, and by the Treasury, 
for the last six months, has been calculated to shake its 
credit. Other banks have been placed in an attitude of 
opposition to it, Runs have been made, in one instance 
at least, on its distant branches; and, consequently, .it has 
become necessary to give new strength to these branches, 
‘These twenty-four distant branches are like so many for- 
tresses, all of which must be doubly manned, now that all 
are threatened, and some actually attacked, I will not 
say, that, under such circumstances, the bank could not 
safely discount farther, I only say it is not clear to me 
that it could, and I have confidence that the directors, 
knowing what is expected of them by the community, 
will do their utmost to relieve distress. 

There is another circumstance worthy of consideration, 
itis this: There is in circulation five or six millions of 
bank checks, or drafts. These are all payable on de- 
mand, like notes and bills, and heretofore have answered 
all the purposes of notes and bills. But intimations are 
daily thrown out, that orders will be issued from the Trea- 
sury forbidding the receipt of these drafts or checks at 
the custom-houses axd land offices. Should: this’be exe- 
cuted, it is expected, I suppose, that these-drafts will be 
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thrown. upon the bank, to be redeemed in specie. But, 

Mr. President, (said Mr. W.,) the great consideration re- 
mains yet tobe mentioned. The debt due to the bank is 
fifty-five millions of dollars, and its charter will expire in 
two years and twenty days. Now, sir, would it be at all 
prudent to run up these fifty-five millions to seventy-five, 
or to make any other considerable advance on the exist- 
ing amount of discounts, considering how soon all is to be 
called in? Indeed, is it not high time to commence the 
process of collection and reduction? Could any thing 
but the unexampled condition of the country, justify the 
bank in holding its amount of loans as high as it now is? 
Is the collection of fifty-five millions a thing which can be 
done suddenly? Others may take a different view of 
the subject, but, for one, I confess, that unless there be 
reasonable ground to expect a continuance of the charter 
for some time, longer or shorter, I think any such further 
extent of the loan would be a measure of most question- 
able propriety. No doubt, if the bank might expect to 
be continued, even for a short period, and especially if 
its relations to the Government were restored, by causing 
jt to become, hereafter, as it has been heretofore, the 
depository of the public moneys, it might safely aug- 
ment its discounts, and effectually relieve the public dis- 
tress. A law that should continue the bank, even for a 
short time, and that should re-establish its relations with 
the Government, which are now broken off by the re- 
moval of the deposites, would quiet the country imme- 
diately, and afford such reliefas, Ihave no doubt, that the 
business of the now opening year might yet go on, and 
the policy which threatens to benumb the business of the 
whole country for the next twelvemonth, avoided. 

The present isa moment of spasm and agony. The 
whole social and political system is violently convulsed, 
This, if no relief come, must be succecded by a lethargy, 
which will strike dead the commerce, manufactures, and 
labors of the community. This, I think, sir, is the real 
prospect before us, 

Mr. FORSYTH said that he must have been very un- 
fortunate in his remarks to the Senate, as he found that 
he had been greatly misunderstood by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. Me had never objected to pay all 
possible attention and respect to the memorials which 
were presented here. For that purpose they had their 
seats on this floor. But the point of his remarks was di- 
rected against the speeches which were made on the pre- 
sentation of petitions, The proper course would be to 
refer these petitions at-once to the proper committee, and 
it would be their business to ascertain the character, po- 
Kitical and personal, intellectual and moral, of those who 
had signed them; to sift the arguments contained in the 
petitions, and to form their judgments whether these 
petitions did or did not exhibit a fair expression of the 
public will, To the full exercise of public opinion, he 
would make no objection. But why were the Senate to 
go in advance of the committee, and to make all these 
inquiries in the open Senate? Were we to take for 
granted all the assertions of honorable Senators? Were 
we to adopt all their theories without examination, and to 
be persuaded, on this floor, that, when the legislature of 
a State send here resolutions, they did not know what 
was the opinion oftheir constituents, and we were direct- 
ed to. receive the petition of a meeting of citizens as evi- 
dence of the fact? Were they to hear all this, and not 
go into any discussion of the subject? Such discussion 
_would more properly come up after there had been a re- 
port from.a committee. It was certainly of importance 
that gentlemen should know what was the true opin- 
ion of those who:-sent. them here. There could be no 
_poss.ble objection to the printing of these petitions, The 
perpetual dinging of one. tone into the public ear, whe- 
herin the presenting of the miserable. petition of some 
half dozen individuals, or a legislative expression of pub- 


lic opinion, could have but one effect, and that was to 
increase the public agitation, For what purpose was all 
this done? Would it remove the public distress? Would 
it stand in the place of legislative action? The destinies 
of the country were in our hands: he meant, inthe hands 
of the two branches of the legislature. Why did they 
not come to a decision? The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts had remarked on the present agitation of the 
country, and the numbness which might be expected to 
follow. All who had spoken on one side had agreed 
that there was a remedy which could be applied; but no 
one had come forward to make a specific proposition on 
the subject. But the distresses would not be reduced, 
the public agitations would be increased, and would lead 
to important results. 

The gentleman had said that these petitions could not 
be considered properly as party movements for political 
effect. It was quite the reverse. What was the form 
in which public meetings were called, when patriotic and 
pure views only incited men, and the only object was the 
general good? How were the calls made in such cases? 
The citizens were requested to meet for the purpose of 
discussing with calmness the matter to be presented. It 
embraced every body who had a judgment to form and 
to express, and when men were thus called together to 
discuss and decide matters, there was something to go 
upon. But what was the case now? All who were op- 
posed to the act of the President were called to meet 
together, and record their opinion. And any one who 
might goto these meetings, without a predetermination 
formed, would not be welcome there; he would have no 
business at the meeting, and if he attempted to give his 
sentiments, it would be regarded as outraging the cour- 
tesy of those who had called the meeting. 

The gentlemen from Massachusetts had asked for the 
evidence that the bank had unjustifiably withheld relicf 
from the country. The whole question turned on the 
meaning of the word uujustifiably. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts had said that if the bank should only have 
its charter renewed for a short time, and the good under- 
standing between the Government and the bank could 
be restored, it would then have the means to relieve the 
country. That wasas much as to say, that when it had 
obtained its object, it would give the necessary relief, but 
not untilthen. The question was, had the bank a right 
to withhold relief under the hope that the public distress 
would become go great as to coerce the Government to 
recharter it. That was the true question. But the 
bank had done more than refuse relief. It had shown a 
disposition not even to inquire into the fact of the exist- 
ence of this distress. When there was a meeting of the 
different banks in Philadelphia for the purpose of investi- 
gating the fact, the Bank of the United States refused to 
become a party to the investigation. It stood still. It 
merely exerted its vis inertiz. But the consequences had 
not been so great as was anticipated. There was at least 
onc section of the country on which distress had not fallen. 
In the southern States they were in that happy situation 
in which the eastern States were some fifteen or sixteen 
years ago. The southern banks were all above the reach 
of the United States Rank: their credit could neither be 
diminished nor increased by its action. He had before 
him a price current. There wasa bankin the town in 
which he resided, the Bank of Augusta, which commenc- 
ed on a capital of 600,000 dollars. Ithad permission to 
double its capital The new stock was therefore dis- 
posed of by public auction in December last, when it 
brought 20 per cent. on the whole amount of the stock, 
being a clear profit of 120,000 dollars on the 600,000. 
In the last price current this stock stood at 120. per cent. 
[He then read the prices of various stocks of banks, ice 
companies, &c., at the South, toshow that they were all 
above par.} It was clear, therefore, that, in the South, 
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‘there was abundance of specie and no pressure. ° There] From the distress which is so generally felt, the gen- 
wasone other fact to which he would call the attention|tleman from Georgia felicitates himself that the South is 
fthe Senate. The staple commodity of the South had|yet exempt; that the town of Augusta is particularly easy 


nin yalue. Cotton had brought a halfpenny per 
nd-higher than it was previously selling at, and this 
“owas in advance of the rise which had just taken place on 
‘the article in the Liverpool market. 

He concluded with making an apology for having suf- 
fered himself to follow the bad example he had risen to 
‘condemn. It was agreed, on all hands, that public opinion 
must settle this great question, and who was there that 
did not see that the sooner this opinion was had, and the 
decision made, the better for the country. 

Mr. CLAY observed, that the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Forsyts] had risen, as he had informed the Senate, 
merely to remonstrate against discussion on such trifling 
occasions as those of presenting petitions from the peo- 
ple, unfolding their distresses and invoking relicf from 
Congress. I (said Mr. C.) rise to protest against the gen- 
tleman’s remonstrance, and to say, that I shall not avail 
myself of the gratuitous admonition which he has given. 
Iam well aware that discussion is not very grateful to the 
ears of presumptuous power, when the wisdom of its 
measures is questioned, and that it prefers a state of per- 
fect submission and of entire quiescence and acquies- 
cence, leaving to it the exclusive care of public affairs. 
But, I hope an independent Senate will never be wanting 
to speak out boldly and fearlessly its sentiments to the 
country on the interests of the people. 

The supporters of the administration have exhibited a 
remarkable figure in the Senate. They commenced by 
ascribing the general distress to the bank, or, rather, to go 
further back, they began by a confidential denial of the 
existence of any distress. The honorable member from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Wiikins,] whom Jam sorry not to sce 
in his place, told us that up to the last of November, after 
the branch in Pittsburg had called in half a million of dol- 
lars, no suffering was felt; and yet he attributed the sub- 
sequent distress which arose in that community to that 
call. Now I should imagine, that, if it occasioned any 
distress, it would have been felt during the process of the 
call, It was then that the pressure must have been ex- 
perienced, if the mere fact of the curtailment had been 
its only cause; but, no, says the gentleman; none was 
then felt: when he left his constituents, all were prosper- 
ous and contented. Why, sir, if the period of their suf- 
ferings is to be fixed at the time of the gentleman’s separa- 
tion from his neighbors, he had better hasten back to them 
and let us see whether, in the pleasure of again meeting 
them, he can restore their prosperity and happiness. 

At length the evidence of deep, wide-spread, alarming 
distress, is poured in upon us, in such a mass, and so con- 
vincing, that no one is hardy enough any longer to con- 
trovert the fact. But the friends of the administration, 
unwilling to ownwhat tbe whole country feels and knows 
to be the true cause, the usurpation of the Executive; 
are perpetually taxing their ingenuity to fisut some 
other. The Senator from Pennsylvania says, that the de- 


and prosperous; and that cotton has recently experienced 
the great advance ofa half cent per pound. It may be 
true that some small portions of the Union are yet unaf- 
fected. But how long can they preserve their enviable 
exemption? How long can any part of the country re- 
main uninfluenced by a total derangement of the curren- 
cy, and a prostration of public confidence? And is it 
kind in the honorable gentleman, because his particular 
town of Augusta does not yet feel the mischief, which 
sooner or later must sweep over the whole land, to op- 
pose investigation into the causes of the adoption of ob- 
vious and appropriate remedies? 

Since gentlemen have been compelled reluctantly to 
admit the prevalence of distress, there is one cause of it, 
ever ready, which they are constantly assigning: The 
bank, the bank, the bank! How really stands the mat- 
ter? The President, in his famous manifesto of Septem- 
ber, avowed, that one of the objects was to compel the 
bank to wind up its affairs. The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury repeats the same purpose in his report to Congress. 
The bank (say they) had but a little more than two years 
to run, before the expiration of its charter, and it ought to 
begin to wind up; that is, to curtail its discounts and busi- 
ness» The Executive does more: by its measures, it com- 
pels the bank to call in its resources. In this state of 
things, the bank, from the necessity of its position, be- 
gins to wind up; and as soon as it commences the opera- 
tion, as soon as it adopts the very course which the Presi- 
dent and Secretary declare to have been their object, an 
outcry is raised against the bank. And gentlemen see, 
in the very effect which the Executive measure was de- 
signed to produce, in the fulfilment of its avowed object, 
that the bank is aiming at a re-charter. 

If any one will take the trouble to look into the case, 
he will find that the process of winding up, on which the 
President seems so firmly resolved, must necessarily pro- 
duce great, extensive, and not very temporary distress. 
The bank has out on loan fifty-five millions of dollars. If 
that sum be called in by the 4th of March, 1836, a 
period of little more than two years, the curtailment must 
be, if it were distributed equally throughout the whole 
time, at the rate of upwards of two millions per month. 
But, as the bank has, after its charter has expired, two 
years longer to close its business, let us suppose that the 
curtailment should be performed in four years instead of 
two, and equally distributed. This would require up- 
wards of a million per month. Can the country, without 
suffering, beara reduction of upwards of two, or even one 
million per month? 

This banking system is so connected and interwoven 
together, that, when one bank, or a system of banks, of 
large-afid extended business, calls in, all must callin. As, 
in the opposite case, when one freely puts out, all may. 
They move together, whether in expansion or contrac- 
tion of accommodations, When a call is made for a con- 


bate in this Senate has produced the existing state ofj siderable sum, payment is effected, in part at least, in the 
things; that. this debate has agitated the country, occa- notes of other banks; and these notes become a credit in 
sioned the scarcity of money, checked the operations of| the possession of the collecting bank, for which it may 
business, and led to the afflicting bankruptcies whichidemand specie; and the debtor banks must reduce the 
haye-unfortunately occurred. The gentleman goes even | discounts to their customers to obtain the requisite sup- 
further: he ascribes all these terrible consequences to aj ply of specie. If, on the contrary, large issues are made, 
speech which I had the honor of addressing to the Senate} these issues form a basis on which other banks may ope- 
some weeks ago. . Well, sir, if one speech be competent) rate and extend their business. 
to produce such extensive scenes of distress, and ta.ex-| The President resorts to a high-handed measure; vio- 
cite a panic so general, another may be able to bring re-i lates, as we believe, the constitution; tramples upon the 
lief and tranquillity. And I hope the gentleman will has-! laws; wrests from us the custody and control of the public 
ten to complete the speech, one-half of which he made; treasure and the general currency. The people petition 
‘some days ago, and by it restore to a suffering people and remonstrate, and fill the city with their committees, 
the confidence, the sound currency, and the prosperity, |senthere to expose their grievances, and to solicit speedy 
of which they have been deprived. and effectual redress. Under these circumstances, 
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the gentleman from Georgia -ri place, an 
us that all discussion, in presenting these: pe Hions, is 
unprofitable; and, remonstrating ‘against it; he expresses 
the hope that, hereafter, ‘the business may be ‘silently 
transacted. I tell the gentleman from: Georgia, and he 
may tell the President, that, when ‘the constitution has 
been outraged, the liberties of the country brought in 
danger, and. the highest interests of the people put in 
jeopardy, the Senate will not be silent—Congress will 
not be silent—the people will not be silent. Until I am 
prepared to bow my neck to the-yoke of despotism, for 
one, I will remonstrate, protest, and loudly proclaim the 
danger impending over us. I have no doubt that dis- 
cussion is painful, and provokingly impertinent, to the 
tenant of yonder White House—that he would prefer 
dead silence and universal submission; but 1 trust that 
these miserable petitions, as the Senator from Georgia 
denominates them, will continue to come in; that the 
country will become sensible to the reality of the exist- 
ing dangers; that discussion, in every form and on every 
occasion, will-take place; and that, finally, the constitution 
and the laws will resume their accustomed authority. 

The gentleman professes to perceive, in these misera- 
ble petitions, party purposes, and the objects of party 
only. He believes that the sole design of the vast move- 
ments of which we every day hear, is to displace those 
in power and introduce others. Why, sir, would the 
thousands, and tens of thousands, that are every day and 
every where assembling, and expressing their grievances, 
in unexaggerated language, meet for such a purpose only? 
Would the men of business quit their work-shops, their 
compting-rooms, their offices, and many of them, at great 
personal inconvenience, repair to the seat of the General 
Government, for any such object? Would they come 
here to present their miserable petitions? Nu clection of 
President, of members of Congress, or of members of 
the State legislatures, is just at-hand. Most of those 
elections are as far removed, “in point of time, “as they 
well can be. That of Chief Magistrate is three years 
distant. 

If we did not know that, in many instances, the peo- 
ple, without distinction of party, met and united in these 
petitions, or, without assembling together, subscribed 
them, we might be perfectly sure that nothing but severe 
and pervasive distress, actually felt, and still greater anti- 
cipated, could occassion the general excitement of which 
we have daily proofs. 

And what are the remedies proposed by those in pos- 
session of the Government? None, none. Idle, and. vi- 
sionary, and chimerical schemes, are indeed sometimes 
thrown out, but even they are not seriously proposed. A 
member, not now in his seat, [Mr. Rrvzs,] had suggested 
one of these schemes, which is to banish all paper from 
circulation, and to resort exclusively to hard money. A 
more wild and impracticable project never entered the 
head of man. It would be a gross imposition upon the 
community, (of course I do not mean any thing disres- 
pectful to the honorable Senator, ) to attempt such a mad 
purpose. Congress has no power to accomplish it. How 
can it effect the destruction of, or reach the State banks? 
‘What authority has it to put them down? How utterly 
unavailing would be the measure of refusing to receive 
their notes in payment of duties? They would still be 
used in all the business of society, and, choking up all the 
channels of circulation, would finally force themselves, 
as. they did in 1815 and 1816, into the general treasury, 
as the only means left to the people to pay their contri- 
butions to Government. 

Hard money! Why, sir, let us glance at some of the 
obvious effects of -a resort to the precious metals as the 
only medium of circulation. The whole currency of the 
United States may be stated at about 120,000,000 of dol- 
lars, ninety in convertible paper and thirty in specie, 
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| either in the vaults of the bank, or in the hands of the. 


people. -This sum of one-hundred and twenty millions 
is the representative of the property of the country, 
and constitutes the means of transacting its business. “It. 
represents the value, determines the price, and is the 
instrument of effecting alienations of the property of the 
country. What would be the immediate effect on pro- 
perty of the sudden withdrawal of the paper currency 
of the country, that is to say, three-fourths of its actual 
currency? Property would sink down to one-fourth of 
its present value. It would sink lower. For we know 
that, when property is generally falling, the fears of men 
are in advance of the actual depression, and carry them 
to a point much below what it ought to be. As, in the 
opposite case, when it is rising, their hopes carry them 
ahead of the actual rise, and the spirit of speculation 
prompts them to give more than its actual value. 

What would be the effects upon debts? Every man, if 
three-fourths of the currency were stricken down, would 
have to pay four dollars for every one he owed. A sins 
gle example will illustrate the state of things. Suppose 
a man to be now worth $40,000 and to owe $10,000. He 
could, in the present state of things, pay off his debt, 
and have a residuum of $30,000. But in the contingency 
supposed, it would take his whole property, and proba- 
bly more, to pay his debt, and he would be left desti- 
tute. 

Nor is such a project desirable, if it were practicable, 
and Congress possessed power to adopt and enforce it. 
The introduction of bank notes, converable into the pre- 
cious metals, at the will of the holder, is a great facility 
in the transaction of the business and commerce of man- 
kind. Some common standard of value exists in all forms 
of human society. It supersedes, even in the savage state, 
the practice of simple barter. The substitution of the 
precious metals for the ruder objects employed in the 
first stages of commercial operations, was not a greater 
improvement than that of substituting a sound, safe, and 
convertible paper currency for the direct employment of. 
a metallic medium. Such paper, well regulated, entitled 
to and possessing the confidence of the public, saves labor, 
economizes time, and avoids risk. Compared to.a cum- 
brous metallic currency, it is what sails or the power of 
steam are to oars in navigation, or railroads and 
McAdamized roads are to natural and unimproved high- 
ways in travelling. A metallic currency indeed! Who 
believes it possible? Who thinks that society can be 
thrown back, from its present advanced state, centuries? 
Why, let us look at its effect upon a single operation. 
How are the three millions of dollars annually received 
for the public lands to be collected in specie? Are they 
to be wagoned across the mountains to the remote land 
offices of the West, and wagoned back again? 

No, sir, you may put down the bank, and refuse to 
charter any other United States bank; and what then? 
Hundreds of other banks, beyond your control, will 
spring up, like mushrooms, in every direction, in spite of 
you. Acting without concert, irresponsible to you, each 
will seek, by all sorts of means; to throw out its paper, 
until, sooner or later, and I fear the time will not be very 
long, the country will be overspread with a spurious cir- 
culation, and a general explosion must inevitably ensue. 
Already, in anticipation of the downfall of the bank, nu- 
merous projects of local banks are under consideration 
in the State legislatures. In Ohio, Kentucky, and Indi- 
ana, and, ultimately, no doubt, in all the States, these 
projects are, or will be, proposed. One in the State of 
Indiana has passed, or is likely to pass, for, I believe, se- 
veral millions; and I have seen with regret that onein 
Kentucky, for the moderate sum of five millions, is fa- 
vorably considered. . 3 

What ought Congress to do?” Let.us first vindicate the 
authority of the constitution: and laws, rebuke usurpation; ` 
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and assert the independence and just powers of the le- 
gislative department. This is our first duty. Until this is 
done, until the balances of the constitution are restored, 
all legislation will be vain and nugatory. Let us again 
separate the purse and the sword. ‘Whilst they are uni- 
ted in the hands of one man, of what avail is our action? 
When, and not until, this paramount duty is performed, 
let us take up for consideration the subject of a bank. 
Gentlemen tell us that the question now pending is, bank 
or no bank, Itisnosuch thing. It is constitution or no 
constitution; the predominance of the laws or the uncon- 
trolled will of one man. When the constitution and the 
laws shall again resume their just sway, the question will 
not even then be bank or no bank. That is a question 
long since settled—settled by experience, by the neces- 
sity of the case, and in the judgment of those who are 
denouncing the existing bank. They know that a United 
States bank must exist. And the question is not a bank 
or no bank, but the location of the bank. Itis a question 
between Pennsylvania and New York—Philadelphia and 
` the city of New York—Chestnut street and Wall street. 
The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Wrrenr,] it is 
true, declares that he is opposed to any bank of the 
United States. But he is only one gentleman; he may 
not be here when the question comes up; he may be 
otherwise provided for; he may review and alter his 
judgment. I understand that, in the State of New York, 
by common consent, a sort of statute of limitations exists 
against all political opinions of two years duration. Bank 
or no bank! There is no such question now or hereafter 
likely to arise. All feel and own thata United States 
bank is indispensable. And I have but little doubt that 
the very spot is now in view, if the ground be not actu- 
ally laid off, on which a magnificent banking-house is 
contemplated in Wall street. Why, what did the Presi- 
“dent tell the New York committee of merchants which 
lately visited him? That the Government, (not Con- 
gress, but the Government,) in his sense of the term, 
that he was determined to try the experiment of the 
league banks, and, if that failed, he would try some 
other. And what other, that failing, but the Wall street 
bank? What did the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Kane] 
tell us the other day? Substantially, that it was not the 
bank that was objected to, but the president of the bank: 
not the vessel, but the commander. ‘Phere can be very 
little doubt, that, if the corporation had turned out its 
able, experienced, and faithful president, and put in 
some Lxecutive favorite, as another corporation did, we 
should perceive less opposition to the bank. The Sena- 
tor from Ilinois prefers the fifty bark canoes, lashed to- 
gether with the grape-vine. By-the-by, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Winxiys*] found out that the 
grape-vine had three ends to it~one more than F ever 
knew any other cord or ligament to possess. The Sena- 
tor from Hlinois prefers being one of the crew in the 
squadron under the auspices of Admiral Taney. Ad- 
miral ‘Tawnex!{ (said Mr. ©.) Why, sir, the very 
sound of the name is cnough to repress every martial 
emotion, and to dampen all chivalrous ardor. 1f good 
currency, good reasons, or any thing else good, can issue 
from such a source, I shall be agrecably disappointed, 
No, sir; I will not embark with the gentleman under such 
a commander.» Give me, in preference, the old commo- 
dove—the able, zealous, faithful, long-tried commodore, 
and the star-spangled banner waving at the mast head of 
Old Ironsides. ‘The name ‘of Bronis is patriotic, revolu- 
tionary—and implies gallantry, and honor, and probity. 
Mr. President, I bave most unexpectedly been drawn 


% Mr. WILKINS described, on a previous day, one of the ends to be 
fastened to the bouts; another had taken rout throughout the conntry; 
and. with the third he supposed the people to be palling the boats 
ashore. 

T Pronounced Tawney. 


into this debate. I rose, simply to protest, most solemn- 
ly, against. the remonstrance of the gentleman from 
Georgia, who would stifle the voice of distress, and the 
accents of despair, as they are transmitted to us from the 
people, by cutting off all discussion. I repeat that,'al- 
though the freedom of the press has been recently as- 
sailed by the Executive, the liberty of speech yet re- 
mains; and, whilst I continue to retain a seat in this body, 
I shall freely use it, all remonstrances notwithstanding, 
in exposing Executive encroachments and ‘abtises, and in 
warning the people of the dangers which threaten their 
highest interests. : 

Mr. BROWN said it was not his intention to take any 
further part in the discussion, more than to reply to some 
of the observations which had fallen from gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the question. 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cuay,] 
who had just addressed the Senate, had contended that 
this was not a question of bank or no bank, charter or 
ne charter, but a question of ‘law or no law,” and yet 
the honorable gentleman seemed to have a sort of happy 
facility of urging upon the attention of the Senate argu- 
ments tending to establish the necessity of a re-charter of 
the bank, whenever the question of the removal of the 
deposites was in any way,brought to their consideration. 
Had he not just spoken, in terms of extreme ridicule, of 
the policy of employing the State banks as the fiscal 
agents of the Government? Had he not endeavored to 
exhibit, in the most striking light, the public benefits 
which he ascribes to the bank? Yet the honorable Sen- 
ator protests against making up any such issue, and 
disclaims all connexion between the two subjects. 

The gentleman had said, that in the State of New York 
a sort of law or statute of limitations is in existence, well 
known among the opposing political parties there, which 
prevents them from looking back to the opinions of each 
other beyond a period of two years. Mr. B. was not 
aware whether there was or was not such a law or usage 
among the parties in that State, or elsewhere; but, if jt 
did exist, he thought that some other gentlemen might 
wellavail themselves of that statute of limitations, and 
none could interpose it with more propriety, against too 
curious a research into their former opinions, than those 
who had formerly maintained, with great ability, in the 
halls of Congress, that the Government had no constitu. 
tional power to establish a national bank, and who now 
contend for the existence of such a power. He believed 
that the Senator from Kentucky would be found to be 
among the number of those who would profit by such a 
plea in bar. 

‘rhe gentleman, in commenting on an expression made 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. WrLxins,] that 
he had heard no complaints of distress when he left home 
among his constituents, but that quiet and’ tranquillity 
prevailed, had remarked that, if the presence of the gén- 
tileman from Pennsylvania could remove the complaints 
and distress which now prevail among his constituents 
he hoped he would return to them, and restore that quiet 
and contentment, which they had lately enjoyed. Now 
it appeared to him (Mr. B.) that no persons were so 
competent to restore quiet, as those who had contri. 
buted to raise the storm. If he mistook not, the hono- 
rable gentleman was among the first to open the discus- 
sion of this subject, At that time, but.little complaint of 
pecuniary distress was heard. If he remembered right, 
he had heard him say, that public confidence had in a 
great degree been destroyed by the course of the Exe- 
cutive, that the country was in a state of alarm, and: 
that men considered their rights more unsafe than’ for- 
merly. Was not language of this kind calculated.te-pro- 
duce a storm—calculated to produce that very destruc: 
tion of confidence, and general distrust; which. it is 
alleged now cxists? He would again repeat, that nong 
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were so fit to. calm the whirlwind as those who had con- 
tributed to raise the storm. 

The Senator had said, that. the discussion of this sub- 
ject was not acceptable to the ears of the Executive ofli- 
cer of the. Government; that the language of truth is 
always heard with dissatisfaction and displeasure by those 
in power. He (Mr. B.) would take the occasion to say, 
that no Executive who had ever presided over the affairs 
of: this republic, had been more assailed by the public 
press, in speeches, and in every other mode. There 
could be no just complaint made, of an abridgment of 
the liberty of speech, or of the freedom of the press. 
We saw here, daily, a practical proof that both existed 
to the greatest extent; and long may they continue so 
to exist. But from whom-(said. Mr. B.) have we heard 
the taunt, that discussion was sought to be avoided. by 
the friends of the administration? From those who are 
sustaining the course of a bank which has violated its 
charter by committing the management of some of its 
most important. pecuniary transactions to a smaller num- 
ber of directors than is prescribed by that charter; which 
has outraged the rights of the people of the United 
States, by expelling, in effect, from any share in its pro- 
ceedings, the directors appointed by the Government, 
and whose duty it is to guard the public interests which 
they represent in that institution--a bank which, he be- 
lieved, had exerted its great and dangerous powers to 
inflict injury and distress upon the country, that it might 
drive the people and their Government into submission to 
its demands. It did appear. to him, that the charge 
which had been made against the friends of the admin- 
istration came with an ill grace from those on this floor 
who were sustaining the course of such an institution. 
From that quarter, he thought, inquiry and discussion 
might well be deprecated. 

The honorable gentleman seemed to havea very great 
antipathy to the name of the Sccretary of the Treasury, 
and had expressed his decided preference for that of Mr. 
Biddle, presidént of the Bank of the United States. This 
proved what he had often heard remarked--that there 
is “magicin a name.” The gentleman had said, that he 
had no idea of embarking under such a commander as 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with his fleet of forty or 
fifty State banks, but preferred embarking under the 
commander of that vessel who had gained for us. nation- 
al honor, national glory, and in whose name there was 
something martial. Allow. me, said Mr. B., to. remind 
the honorable gentleman of the achievements of that 
fleet of State banks, to which allusion has been made, 
during the Jate war. Where, he would ask, was the na- 
tional bank, and its commander, at that period? ‘That 
very fleet of State banks was that which had carried us 
jin triumph through the late contest with Great Britain. 
It was true, that their paper became depreciated, but it 
was undeniably true, that the peculiar condition of our 
country at that time, together with the course pursued 
by the Government, had mainly produced that result. 
Commerce with foreign nations had almost perished. 
She Government went to war without the means to carry 
it on, and the State banks were, in a great degree, re- 
lied on: to. furnish them. The Government stimulated 
them. to make loans to it, to an extent greatly beyond 
their ability; the certain consequence of which was a de- 
preciation of their paper. 

Ifthe country had been then differently situated; if. it 
had been in the enjoyment of a rich and prosperous com- 
merce with the rest of the world; if the immense reve- 
nues had been then. annually pouring into our Treasury, 
which have since filled it; if they had been sustained by 
the deposites of the immense sums of public revenue 
which the national bank had.so long enjoyed, they, too, 
mignt have sustained their credit. If the national bank 
bad been then in existence, circumstanced as the coun- 


try was, commerce almost destroyed, the Government 
receiving but a small amount of revenue annually, and, 
consequently, unable to strengthen it by large deposites, 
and borrowing large sums from it, as it did from the State 
banks, without any immediate means of repaying even a 
part of the sum borrowed, it cannot be reasonably doubt- 
ed but that the national bank would have been driven to 
a suspension of specie payments, and its paper, consc- 
quently, greatly depreciated. 

Mr. B. was opposed, on general principles, to the 
banking system, in any form, as he believed it to be at 
variance with the spirit and character of our institutions; 
but he was much more opposed toa national bank, which 
had shown that it had ue power, with an immense capi- 
tal, and when possessed of the Government deposites, to 
wicld an almost irresistible influence over the affairs of 
the country, for good or cvil purposes, as it might choose. 
He would, before he sat down, say a few words in reply 
to the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wrnsvrer,] who 
had called for the proofs that the bank had, by its con- 
duct, contributed to add to the distress which at this time 
prevails in some parts of the country. He (Mr. B.) 
doubted whether any proofs, however strong, would 
remove the scepticism which seemed to prevail among 
gentlemen on this subject. He would refer to a paper 
which he held in his hand, which he had been assured 
by an honorable member of the Senate had heen pre- 
pared by a most respectable and intelligent gentleman. 
[Here Mr. B. read the statement referred to, showing that 
the Bank of the United States in Philadelphia charged a 
higher premium on bills of exchange on most of the 
great commercial cities, than the Girard Bank.J] It was 
by thus endeavoring to affect injuriously, and embarrass 
the domestic exchanges of the country, by asking unusual 
premiums, in different parts of (he United States, that a 
most scrious blow had been inflicted on the prosperity 
of those enguged in trading and commercial pursuits. 
What, he would ask, was. the irresistible inference from 
this state of things? No one could doubt the ability of 
the bank to extend these accommodations on terms as 
good as the State banks, and the fact of its not having 
done so, in the city of Philadelphia, was conclusive 
proof, to"his mind, that it was intended to thwart and em- 
barrass the commercial portion of the country, and 
which must necessarily extend its influence to the agri- 
cultural interests. 

Mr. B. said, that one of the causes which had, in his 
opinion, mainly contributed to the distress which prevails 
in the commercial cities, was to be found in the hostile 
attitude occupied by the United States Bank in relation 
to the State institutions. iie would beg leave to read a 
part of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
show the course and tendency of that hostility. Mr. R. 
then read from the report of the Secretary (speaking of 
the operations of the bank in the fall of last year) as fol- 
lows: ** Thus, upwards of six millions were withdrawn 
from the business of the country, by the Bank of the 
United States, in the course of two months. This, of it- 
self, must haye produced a pressure on the money matr- 
ket, affecting all commercial transactions. But the cur- 
tailment in the bank accommodations of the community 
was much larger. The policy adopted by the Bank of 
the United States compelled the State banks to take the 
same course in self-defence; and the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States appears to bave resorted to the expedient of 
drawing from the State banks the balances due, in specie, 
and to have hoarded up the article in its vaults.” 

By this course of operations, on the part of the bank, 
it appears from the report of the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, that in the short space of two months, it increased 
the amount of its specie six hundred. and thirty-nine 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-four dollars and thir- 
teen cents; whichsum, the Secretary expresses the belief, 
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was these movements against the State banks that had, | delivery of the first message of the President. Now, sir, 
doubtless, placed them on their guard, and which ren-| it will be found, on examination, that, in December, 1830, 
dered it necessary that they should place themselvesinajthe outstanding debt-of the bank amounted to. forty mil- 
defensive position. Hence, as the Bank of the United/lions of dollars, and in May, 1832, we find that. debt 
States curtailed its discounts in most of the commercial} amounted to more than seventy millions. Now, was: this 
cities, they were compelled to do so likewise, to a great! large increase of its outstanding. debt a preparation for 
extent; or, by the attacks which they might reasonably) winding up its affairs? Why, sir, by the very showing of 
expect from the Bank of the United States, be driven to) the gentleman from Massachusetts, its debt was larger 
suspend specie payments--a consummation, no doubt,/since, than when the first message of the President, in 
not altogether undesired by that bank, as it might in that} relation to it, was received. Is not this an important fact? 
way demonstrate its alleged superior claims to manage the} Sir, if the bank i is to wind up, that extension of its dis- 
fiscal concerns of the Government. It was, to his mind, | counts is to be called in, and the pressure a pu 
clear, that whatever real cause there was for the pressure, | thereby is to be attributed to the bank itself. I speak 
that it was to be traced, in a great degree, to the unne-| here against the bank, and the honorable Senator from 
cessarily large curtailments made at the period referred} Massachusetts speaks in its favor. {Here Mr. WEBSTEE 
to, and afterwards, by the bank, and the spirit of hostility | dissented.] Well, sir, if the gentleman disclaims it, I 
which it but too plainly manifested towards the State| will admit Tam incorrect. The honorable Senator from 
banks in most of the principal cities, which compelled| Kentucky [Mr. Cray] had made statements in the course 
them, instead of affording relicf to the community, to] of the remarks just delivered, that he hoped he (Mr. W.) 
curtail their business, and thus increase the distress—aj would never imitate. He has made allusions to my 
measure, the necessity for which originated in the impro-| State, and to its political matters generally, representing 
per course pursued by the Bank of the United States. |me as the organ or tool of a political party. Sir, I speak: 
Tt had been said that the bank had increased its ac-| the sentiments of no one; and the opinions I deliver on 
commodations in New York. He believed this relief had] this floor are my own. The gentleman represented me 
not been given until a short time since, when the state of}as speaking the sentiments of the Government; but, sir, 
public sentiment, becoming indignant at the conduct of| I never assumed such a position: and, if the refutation of 
the bank, had rendered it perhaps politic to relieve thej the charge when first made was not sufficient, it is not 
distresses which he must believe it had had a very great] necessary for me again to repeat it. 
agency in producing. ‘The honorable Senator had also spoken of the statute 
Mr. WRIGHT said he felt no disposition to engage inj of limitations in the State of New York as to political: 
the debate, arising as this had, but he felt bound to sayl opinions. Of this I know nothing, and it can have no iu- 
afew words in reference to the question before the Se-| fluence with me. He had given here, (Mr. W. said,) his 
nate, and then answer a few remarks which he deemed; honest convictions in reference to that most dangerous 
personal to himself. The memorial which was the = the Bank of the United States. He believed 


in in his report, was drawn chiefly from the State banks. the bank, and that an assault was'made on it on the 


ject of remark came from the constituents of the honor-|it to be a dangerous institution, and would continue so to 

able Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Maneum] whof believe, although the honorable Senator had intimated 
presented it, and we heard from him that the memorial] that he might hereafter be found on the other side. Ex- 
had nothing to do with the continuance of the public depo-} perience might have taught the gentleman what he had 
sites in the Bank of the United States, or the recharter of| not yet learned; but he would tell the Senator that, if 
that institution. hat subject was not mentioned in the| ever he changed his opinions, he hoped in Heaven not 
memorial itself; yet the debate which sprung up to-day, |to find it necessary to detail, in justification, his private 
makes it applicable to the recharter of the bank, and the|transactions with a moneyed institution. But, again, he 
removal of the deposites. What had we heard from thef had been told that he was deceived by those with whom 
Senator from Massachusetts? He told us that the banki he acted—that their opposition was not to a bank, but to 
had out fifty-four millions; and that, if itis to wind up its! the location of it. If ever he could Icarn that the gentle- 
affairs in two years, it cannot extend or continue its dis-} man from Kentucky understood the opinions of his con- 
counts: yet he shows that the bank has ample means, {stituents better than himself, (and, to understand them 
while he alleges that the community cannot bear the|better, the gentleman must be better informed than the 
pressure to be occasioned by the bank calling in its loans. | evidence of the last two or three years would warrant 
‘This much has been reiterated by the Senator from Ken-|him to believe,) he would then be willing to go to him to 
tucky. . Let us take these and compare them together. | learn them . 

Does the bank need the public deposites? No, sir:be-} Mr. CLAY disclaimed having made use of the word 
cause the bank has more loans out than the community! fool. He had used no such expression; nor did he say. that 

can pay in four years. Fask the gentleman from North/the constituents of the gentleman from New York want-: 
Carolina to weigh this deeply, and then say, whether this; ed the bank in Wall street. Asto the gentleman’s disa- 

is not a question whether the bank’s charter shall be re-|vowal of any knowledge of the views of the Executive, it 

newed. Why does the bank want the deposites when it{ must pass for what it is worth. Any one who knew the 

has to wind up in four years—whien, even if it had them, | position which the gentleman occupied in relation to the 

it could not, consistently with the duty of winding up, | occupants of power, could scarcely disbelieve that he had 

extend its discounts? It is because its friends seek to spoken their sentiments. He had asserted that the opin- 

make it a pretext for the renewal ofthecharter. Fstatedjions he had given were his own, but there seemed to be 

a few days ago that the distresses of the country had been ja peculiar facility i in the conformation of his opinions to 

produced bythe measures of the bank, and in answer tojthose of the Executive. 

the assertion that this. distress had been caused by the} He (Mr. ©.) had said, that the question was between 

removal of the deposites, further stated, that the bank {Chestnut street and Wall street; and he believed that if 
had curtailed to the amount- of $9,600, 000, while it hadithe gentleman would review his own opinions, he would. 

four millions of dollars in its vaults. ‘This statement was be satisfied that they came to the same point. It would 

incorrectly reported, and I now desire to be understood | be found impossible to get along with thirty or forty. State 

as saying, that, up to Decembcr last, the curtails had banks, without the aid of a national bank. “Would the-- 
reached over nine millions, while the withdrawals of the;member from New York tell him—he said nothing-at all 

public. money amounted to only about half that sam. We|about the gentleman’s constituents—that the project of a 

have been told that the Goycrament manifest a hostility | bank in New York had not been again and-again discussed: 
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in his State? The resolutions which had been presented 
here were not so much against g bank as against the bank, 
under the command, as the gentleman from Illinois had 
said, of Commodore Biddle. As to the gentleman’s opin- 
ion, whether he should ever change it, or not, was a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference; but the gentleman had said he 
had never heard of the New York statute of limitations, 
by which old opinions were not to be inquired into. Now 
he had heard of this statute five hundred times since 
he had been on this floor, and he believed every other 
Senator had, although the Senator from New York said 
he had never heard of it. 

In reference to his change of opinion on the subject 
of the Bank of the United States, Mr. C. said he was 
glad it had been again touched upon. It had been fre- 
quently adverted to, and he would now notice it. About 
twenty-three years ago, this question was agitated. In 
1811 he was without any war experience, or any great 
experience of his own, and there were then not more 
than fifty banks in existence in the country, and he did 
then entertain the opinion, and he did express that opin- 
ion, ina speech, against the creation of a bank, which 
very speech gentlemen were now circulating in a gar- 
bled form, wherever they thought its circulation would 
further their views. We had then believed the bank to 
be unconstitutional. What he now said, was not for the 
purpose of gaining applause or praise; but during a po- 
litical life of thirty years, this was the only question of 
public importance on which he had changed his opinion. 
And what were the circumstances which had wrought 
this change? Whe experience of the war, and of the 
operations of these very banks, which the gentleman 
said had so triumphantly borne us through difficulties, 
had compelled him to review and reviseis opinions. 
What was the fact? The Government issued paper 
bearing an interest of six per ceat., which it pledged the 
faith of the country to redeem, For this paper, guar- 
antied by the honor and faith of the Government, there 
was obtained, for every one hundred dollars, eighty dol- 
lars from these banks, which suspended their specie pay- 
ments, The experience of the war, therefore, had 
shown the necessity for the bank. The country could 
not getalong withoutit, He had, then, changed his opin- 
jon on the subject, and he had never attempted to disguise 
the fact that he had changed it, in consequence of the ex- 
perience which he had obtained. He had doubts if ex- 
perience could have the effect of changing any opinions 
of the gentleman. from New York, or the gentleman 
from North. Carolina. We had changed his opinion with 
Madison and other men, as wise ccriainly as cither of 
the members from New York or from North Carolina. 
Did he skull on this occasion? Te held at that time a 
situation in the House which would have permitted him 
to lock up his opinion in his own breast. We was then 
the presiding officer of the House of Representatives. 
Lhe question was not to continue a bank, because there 
was vone in existence, but to create one; and he 
had then come forward, as honest men ought to come 
forward, and expressed his change of opinion, at the 
time when Mr. Madison, who was then President, and 
other distinguished: men, changed their course. He 
could, point: to Senators here and there, who had then 
changed, as well as to prominent citizens throughout the 
country: whole legislative bodies changed. A gentle- 
man who now held a high judicial station in Virginia, 
aud who-could not, consistently with his own views of 
the constitution, vote for the bank, was so convinced of 
its necessity, that, as he had recently admitted in a pam- 
phlet, he went out of the House that he might not oppose 
it... He himself hast changed, because the good of his 
country required that he should change his opinions; and, 
as-he had said, the experience of the war had shown that 
the bank was indispensably necessary, 


He felt regret that any disclosure which he had made 
of his own relations with the bank, should haye given 
pain to the Senator from New York. In reference to his 
own affairs, the gentleman might make such disclosures 
as he thought proper, but probably any disclosures con« 
cerning the condition of some of his political friends at 
Albany, at this moment, would not be very pleasant. In 
reference to himself, it was well known to his friend from 
Mississippi and others, that, ata public tavern in Virginia, 
the President had made certain statements relative to 
his (Mr. C.’s) situation with the bank, which had been 
circulated through all the newspapers on that side, and 
which he had found it necessary to mect with a flat con- 
tradiction. The gentleman from New York. would pro- 
bably have been gratified, if he (Mr. C.) had not, in his 
place, contradicted these calumnies. As to the gentle- 
man from New York, he had intended no personal allu 
sions; and expressions had been imputed to him which 
he had never used. He had said that the country could 
not get along withouta national bank, and so he said 
still. And no matter who made the disclaimer, and 
when and where it was made, it was also his opinion, that 
the question now was between a bank in Chestnut street 
or abank in Wall street, an independent and efficient 
agent for the collection and disbursement of the revenue, 
or a political bank to subserve the views and purposes of 
aspirants after office. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he felt that he and others had a 
right to complain of the manner in which the honorable 
member from New York [Mr. Wrreir} had alluded to 
them. He has referred to us, (said Mr. Wernsrenr,) as 
‘*those who have taken the side of the bank.” Now, 
sir, I have not taken the side of the bank. I do not ad- 
mit the question to be rightly stated, when it is repre- 
sented as if, on one side of it, there was nothing but the 
interest of the bank. Iam not the advocate of the bank, 
nov will Tadmit that the interest of the bank forms the 
great subject before us. 

‘Lhe gentleman disclaims all intention of any imputation, 
by the use of these words, and, therefore, I notice them 
only, to repeat again, that I protest against giving to this 
all-important subject the character of a mere controver- 
sy between the act of the Executive, on one hand, 
and the interest of the bank on the other, I pay no 
more regard to that interest, than to see that justice is 
done, and the faith of the Government fulfilled towards 
it. The great question respects the currency of the 
country, and the public distress, which the interference 
with the public revenue has produced—a question of vast 
moment and universal bearing. 'The alarming shock 
which has been given to the public prosperity, by the act 
of the Secretary, is the subject about which i concern 
myself, and some remedy for that enormous mischief is 
the object at which I aim. 

Sir, the honorable member charged the bank, the other 
day, with unnecessary curtailment of its discounts; and 
his proof was, that, on the first day of December last, it 
had drawn in several millions, three or four perhaps, more 
than the amount of deposites which, at that time, had 
been withdrawn from its vaults. ‘This argument of his, he 
thinks, has been either misrepresented, or not fairly an- 
swered. It is true, sir, that when the gentleman former- 
ly urged this argument, I did not reply to it, because I 
thought he had said other things to which it was more 
necessary to reply. It did not then, and does not now, 
strike me that there is force in thisargument. The bank 
was informed that the deposites would be removed on or 
after the first day of October. 1t was not told how sud- 
denly or how gradually—it was only told they would be 
removed. The amount, at that time, was nine millions, 
Now, sir, was it not the plain duty of the bank to pre- 
pare itself at once to give up the whole? The whole 
was demandable, and the bank was informed the whole 
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would be demanded. What could it do, 
ready fo pay the whole? Nay, further, the gentleman 
well knows, that, besides the sums actually drawn out, 

` drafts were made on the bank for large sums, payable at 
sight, and these drafts placed in the hands of State banks, 
to be presented whenever they chose. The bank, there- 
‘fore, was most clearly compelled to prepare itself to an- 
swer, at once, all the demands which the Government had 
the power of making upon it. If it had not done this, it 
would have acted a most inconsiderate part. 

One other consideration has escaped the notice of the 
honorable member from New York. The bank had a 
large amount of moneys in deposite, belonging to indivi- 
duals. he very first effect of the pressure, caused by 
withdrawing the public deposites, was a very rapid re- 
duction of the amount of these private deposites, because, 
when money begins to grow scarce, the first to be used 
is that which lies on deposite, to the credit of individuals, 
in the bank. 
private deposites, being so much substracted from the 
means of the bank, was another cause which obliged the 
bank to restrain its discounts. 

I pass, Mr. President, to the remarks of the gentleman 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Browy.] He accuses the 
bank of having broken up the internal exchanges of the 
country. The bank has ceased, ina great measure, to 
purchase domestic bills. This is the charge. It is true, 
in point of fact; and was not this precisely what was to be 
expected! If the honorable member will recur to the 
Debates of 1832, he will find it stated, over and over 
again, that one effect of discontinuing, or refusing to re- 
charter the bank, would necessarily be, this very inter- 
ruption in the course of the domestic exchanges. The 
whole evil was then fairly and fully presented to the 
honorable gentleman. The removal of the deposites has 
now hastened that evil. Ithas driven the bank to the 
necessity of ceasing to buy bills, somewhat sooner than it 
must have been brought io the same point, by the ap- 
proaching expiration of its charter. I had occasion, the 
other day, to remark, what I will now only repeat, that 
the ability of the bank to buy inland bills at a cheap rate, 
has depended, heretofore, essentially on its chartered 
privilege of possessing and transmitting the public reve- 
nue; and that the withdrawing of these deposites, as well 
as the approaching expiration of its charter, takes away 
this ability. 

The honorable member denounces the directors for de- 
manding greater premiums for drafts on distant places, 
than formerly, and greater than other banks. We has 
read a price current from Philadelphia, to prove that 
while the Girard Bank, one of the deposite banks, sells 
drafts for one half of one per cent., the Bank of the 
United States demands one and a half per cent.; that is, 
three times as much, for drafts on the same places. And 


the honorable member ascribes this to mere inordinate | of distress, have in view, 


desire of great profit, on the part of the bank. 

Sir, a little reflection will show the gentleman the error 
of all this. He must certainly see that no such thing as 
two prices, so widely different, can possibly exist, for 
the same thing, in the same place, atthe same time. Who 
will buy of the United States Bank, if he can buy, on the 
other side of the strect, at one-third the rate which that 
bank charges him? Supposing the prices demanded by 
the two banks to be as stated, it would cither follow that 
the Bank of the United States could find no purchasers, 
or else that the Girard Bank, though it mentioned a no- 
minal price, really had no exchange to sell. The latter 
is probably true, or nearly so. Having a portion of the 
revenues to transmit, the Girard Bank may doubtless be 
able to buy inland bills, to a limited extent. And as the 
experiment, as it is called, is now on trial, which is to de- 

` termine whether these State banks can perform the pub- 


lic services heretofore rendered by the Bank of the United jration of the deposites, and a continuance of its. charter, 


but make itself} States, 


This sudden reduction in the amount of 


and perform them as cheaply as that bank did, it 
is probably true that, when it can draw at all, the Girard. 
Bank draws at a low vate-~at a rate as low, or nearly so, 
as that heretofore usual with the Bank of the United 
States. But its ability is limited. It cannot supply the 
whole demand. Purchasers, therefore, must go to the 
Bank of the United States, or other State banks; and the 
pressure of the times having made money scarce, and the 
Bank of the United States not being able to draw as 
usual, having lost the deposites, and now no longer hay- 
ing the transmission of the revenues, the rate of exchange 
has necessarily risen. And it will doubtless continue to 
rise. The deposite banks, as is already most manifest, 
cannot do the business of the internal exchanges, as the 
Bank of the United States has hitherto done it. To a 
certain limited extent--to the extent, that is to say, of 
their own means, aided by the public deposites, the de- 
posite banks may be able to buy and sell domestic bills-— 
and they may be willing to appear to do this business at 
the former rates; but it is already apparent, that for very 
obvious reasons, they cannot operate over the whole sub= 
ject, so as to keep down all the exchanges. Now this is 
precisely what the Bank of the United States could do-— 
and did do--and is precisely what the Government has 
deprived it of the power of doing any longer. 

The gentleman from North Carolina again asserts that 
the Bank of the United States has endeavored to break 
down the State banks. What is his proof? On what facts 
docs he rely for this assertion? The State banks them. 
selves do not think so. They do not see the Executive 
destroying a monster, whose power and whose existence 
is dangerous to them. No such thing. On the contrary, 
they sce it prostrating an institution friendly, both in its 
nature and its conduct, to them. Do they not petition for 
its re-charter? Do they not supplicate Congress to re- 
store the public moneys to their former and their proper 
place in its vaults? Is it not notorious that, with the ex- 
ception of those banks which have been made deposite 
banks, the general and prevailing desire of well-conduct- 
ed State institutions is, that the deposites should be re- 
stored, and the Bank of the United States continued? 

Allow me, now, sir, to make a few remarks in reply to 
the gentieman from Georgia, [Mr. Tonrsytx,] and I will 
not longer detain the Senate. . 

“he gentleman insists that this question is made a poli- 
tical question, Sir, let us understand one another. if he 
means to say that these petitioners desire the President 
and Congress to adopt some public political measure to 
relieve the country, he is certainly right. In this sense, 
the question is a political question. An evil bas occurred. 
in our political system demanding remedy, and the reme- 
dy, like the evil, must be political. But, if the gentle- 
man means that all these memorials and petitions, all this 
excitement in Congress and out of it, and all these cries 
wholly or mainly, a change of 
men, he is greatly and dangerously mistaken. He willso 
find, I think, and that shortly. ‘Sir, the people demand 
relief. ‘They demand it of those who are competent to 
give it. They ask it of the Executive and of Congress, 
They will be as thankful to receive it through the instru. 
mentality of the gentleman himself, or those who act 
with him, as from any other hand. Let those who have 
the power, reinstate the people in that prosperity which 
they enjoyed six months ago; let them restore confidence, 
let them revive business, let them relieve distress, and 


ithey will quiet the country, and receive the grateful 


thanks of millions. : ; 
The gentleman, sir, considers me as having admitted.“ 
that the bank possesses the power to relieve the country, 
and that it would relieve it, if it were promiséd that: its 
charter should be continued, and the deposites-retuirned. 
Not so, sir; not at all so. What I said was, that d- résto» 
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even for a short time, would give the bank this power. 
‘Without these, or at least one of them, it has not the 
power. The power is to be derived from something 
which. must be first done by Congress. Deprived of the 
deposites, an object of attack and denunciation by the 
Executive Government, exposed at so many points, and 
actually assaulted at some of them, with an existing debt 
so large, and so soon to be collected, and so near to the 
end of its existence, Ido not see, clearly, that the bank 
can relieve the country by a new extent of discounts. If 
it can, as I have already often said, I trust it will; but that 
it can do it with safety, is a proposition not plain to my 
understanding; and if the directors say they cannot doit, 
I shall believe them sincere, and I believe them to be the 
proper judges also. ...Phey-have every just motive, cer- 
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should ever be required in that sense, his vote should be 
given to retain the bank where Congress had placed it. 
But he believed that the gentleman from Kentucky must 
be mistaken on this point, and there was no change of that 
kind contemplated. If the two Houses chose to re-char- 
ter the United States Bank, let it be done. The aspect 
of affairs called for action. It was the uncertainty in 
which the country was placed which had produced all 
the existing evil. What would be the course of the bank 
when this uncertainty was removed? It must then pro~ 
ceed in the fulfilment of its duties. Should it be re-char- 
tered, public confidence would be restored, and things 
would return into their accustomed channel. If not, it 
was not probable, the inducement to the contrary being 
removed, that the bank would hesitate to relieve the 


tainly, to go to the very utmost extent of the ability ofj public distress. All inducement to the bank to press upon 


the bank to mitigate the sufferings of the community— 
and to that extent, I most ardently wish they may pro- 
ceed. Let them do their utmost, and show that they do 
their utmost, and the country will not be deceived, not- 
withstanding all the efforts which may be made to mislead 
or prejudice the minds of the people. 

Mr. FORSYTH was desirous, he said,that there should 
be no mistake as to what he intended to state. When he 
adverted to the political aspect of the question, he meant 
that aspect which looked to a change in the public coun- 
cils. He did not think that the gentlemen who now took 
the opposite side of the question had any particular party 

urpose to answer by bringing any particular individual 
into power. The President had taken a stand on this 
question, and had acted with that firmness for which he 
had been distinguished, and with reference to the princi- 
ples on which his friends had sustained him. ‘he party 
who had supported him for the last four or five years, 
wished that the principles which had governed his action 
might also govern the conduct of his successor. Gentle- 
men on the other side wished that this political action 
should be changed. How could that be effected, but by 
changing the individeals in the Executive government? 
This was his view of the position of gentlemen, and he 
wished it to be distinctly understood. He knew that in 
the United States there were many persons who were 
anxiously desirous to sustain the prescut Executive, and 
who deeply regretted the existence of the present agita» 
tion, because it threw them into a position which they 
did not desire to occupy. ` But they who were disposed to 
go against the Executive, were willing to make use of 
this occasion to accomplish their views. They therefore 
took their stand by the bank. He did not mean to say 
that any gentleman here intended to be the instrument of 
the bank, but the bank had made them its instruments. 
By its influence the President had been assailed for his 
course; and the bank was to be the lever by which his 
opponents were to be lifted into power. Now, it was the 
sober conviction of his own mind, that a bank might be 
so constituted, as, under proper restrictions, to be a use- 
ful institution to the country. Gentlemen on the other 
side said that they would be glad if he and his friends 
would take the lead in submitting a plan. He presumed 
that by the phrase **his friends,” was meant the adminis- 
tration. Tn. that-view, it was beyond his power to com- 
ply withthe request. He had no power in the Senate~~ 
he had none with the Executive. Here, he wasin a mi- 
nority, and was voted down on all occasions; the gentle- 
men knew by whom. And his voice only reached the 
Executive from this floor; and it was the only place from 
which the voice of any Senator ought to reach the Ex- 
ecutive. 
A word to the gentleman from Kentucky. ‘That gen- 
.tleman, seeing thata bank was necessary, seemed to have 
in his imagination’s eyea bank in Wall street. As far as 
his (Mr. F.’s) preference went, heAvould prefer the bank 
An Chestnut strect toa bank in “Wall strect--and,. if it 


the country would be done away. Congress, therefore, 
were called on, not for discussion, but for decision. 

Ifit be the opinion of Congress that the Executive has 
unconstitutionally exercised authority, let it be so record- 
ed, that the constitution may be vindicated, and the poli- 
cy of the Executive may be changed. it was decision, 
not discussion, which was required. Gentlemen had said 
that power was always adverse to discussion. What was 
now under discussion? Merely a question as to the pro- 
priety of printing a petition, and because he had depre- 
cated a discussion of two days on this question, gentle- 
men had charged him, almost to upbraiding, with desir- 
ing to shut out the light. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky had his resolutions before the Senate; there was 
something there for discussion to lay hold of—something 
there to decide. Rut what was the aspect of things this 
morning when he entered the Senate? There were 
three separate questions pending, and as many gentlemen 
were entitled to the floor, aon subjects which were based 
on the deposites. Was there any sufficient reason to up- 
braid him for complaining of a discussion upon every in- 
cidental question? He had no objection to discussion, 
but he wished that, instead of talking on every petition 
which was presented, the Senate would speak, and let 
its voice be heard on the principal question; and, when 
the Senate and the House should have spoken, the bank 
would be relieved from its uncertainty. A remark had 
been made on his use of the word *iniserable,” in refer- 
ence to the petitions which had been presented. He 
did not ciavacterize all the petitions as ‘ miserable;”” 
but he cared not on What side they were obtained, they 
were miserable petitions, got tp by miserable means and 
for miserable objects, which were originated in pot-hou- 
ses. And was not that the case with many of the peti- 
tions? People met together in a tavern, and got up a 
call for a meeting, at which the President was denounced 
asa tyrant, and charged with trampling down the laws, 
and violating the constitution. Such petitions were mi- 
serable petitions, and such was the character they should 
always receive from him. 

Mr. F. concluded with a few remarks on the name of 
Taney, which were not distinctly heard. 

Mr. PRES VON said the whole character of the discus- 
sion was anomalous, not only that gencral character of it 
of which the gentleman from Georgia had spoken, but 
it was strange and novel in all its minuter traits, It pre- 
sented a strange state of things. The gentleman from 
Georgia (said Mr. P.) demands that the discussion be 
closed. Heretofore, we have found gentlemen who be- 
lieve themselves in a minority, cager to protract discus. 
sion; anxious for an opportunity of effecting conversions; 
or disposed to postpone the closing scene of a vote against 
them. And more especially, in the ordinary course 
of things, would such motives prevail, when that minori- 
ty included such men as the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia. This effort to shut out discussion (said 
Mr. P.) is very extraordinary. Is it that gentlemen see 
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rising all around them a state of things that willspeak to us|that we are bank.men. We, sir, (said Mr. P.,).are neither 
in a language more commanding, and more terrible, than |bank men nor President men. We are not bound to any 
any which can bé usedhere. The urgency of gentlemen | män or any corporation, but stand upon the laws and the 
to take the vote is in proportion to the number of peti-jconstitution, ready to resent and resist all attacks tpon 
tions that crowd into the Senate, and load the desk of its|them, come from whatever quarter they may. The 
presiding officer. There are indications in every direc-| question, sir, is not bank or no bank; that may come up 
tion that may well make gentlemen anxious to close this/hereafter. But the question is, whether we shall permit 
discussion. Every wind, from every quarter, brings to us}the constitution to be violated, charters ‘to be invaded, 
cries of distress and indignation. The voice from thejand laws to be set at naught. Mr. P. said, he would 
seacoast is re-echoed from the distant mountains of North | not take the position which gentlemen were endeavoring 
Carolina, and, from day to day, is louder and deeper |to assign him, of advocating the recharter of the bank, in 
upon our ears. advocating the restoration of the deposites. ‘The gentle- 

Gentlemen deprecate the agitation which is likely to|}man from Georgia [Mr. Forsyru] is in favor of recharter- 
arise from a practical discussion. The physical condition jing the bank, and against the restoration of the deposites; 
and the moral character of the people of this country, [so is the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Witxins. ] 
render impossible that species of agitation which results|How, then, can the gentlemen assert that the questions 
from heated and stormy passions. It is desirable to know |are identical with us, although distinct with them. ‘There 
how the late conduct of the Executive affects the public|is a strange confusion of ideas on this subject. Gentle- 
interests-——to hear from the people themselves, whether | men find it difficult to understand that we can resist the 
they are prosperous, as some gentlemen declare, or la-jaggressions of lawless power, without being identified 
boring under intolerable pressure, as others assert. The|with their victim. Suppose the bank to be that horrid 
practical operation of the measures under discussion, can|monster which it is represented to be—that it has been- 
be truly ascertained only from those on whom they ope-| guilty of violating its charter—of interfering with elec- 
rate. tions—of corrupting the press—of debauching the morals 

Mr. P. said, that when he reflected on the quar-|of the people:—if it be guilty of all this—let it be arraign- 
ter from which the paper that provokes this discussion |ed—tried—convicted—and executed according to law. 
came, he could not regard it as a ¢¢ miserable petition,” | The law has provided for the case. But will not gen- 
as a production of * pot-house politicians.” When the ci-|tlemen see the difference between an execution anda 
tizens of that remote and quiet region come together from/murder? If a man bein prison for a crime, though 
their distant habitations, to join in the expression of their | there be no doubt of his guilt, he who stabs him, untried 
opinions on public measures, their proceedings cannot be/and uncondemned, is an assassin. Can he defend him- 
characterized as ‘miserable petitions.” That is not the;self in a court of justice, or at the bar of public opinion, 
region of ‘*pot-houses.” From the dense crowds of your|jby saying that the victim was a wretch, and deserved 
populous cities you may have the ‘* miserable petitions” | death? Will he be held guiltless who anticipates the 
of ** pot-house politicians.” But when we hear even a{doom of the law, who arrogates to himself the rights of 
still small voice from those high places, it is not to be dis-|the judge, and who, under the instigation of his own 
regarded. passions, (in the language of the President,) ‘drives the 

There is, too, a peculiar reason why the people of that| knife to the hilt” into the heart of his victim. i 
part of North Carolina should feel somewhat more keen-| Itis said that we are bank men. It is useless to pre- 
ly, and, perhaps, think more accurately, on subjects con- {tend to be ignorant of what every body knows, that thére 
nected with the money market, than other inhabitants ofjisa contest going on, involving the strongest personal 
the interior. They are in the midst of the gold region, | passions, and many of the by-standers have taken sides. 
and deal more largely with exchanges and remittances | In the heat of the conflict, a partisan may naturally sup- 
than mere agriculturists. pose that a foul blow warded off indicates a partisan of 

But, (said Mr. P.,) gentlemen say that the South feels/the party defended. Sir, said Mr. P., I should deeply 
no pressure; and would seem to infer that, thereforc, the|deplore that the Senate should permit itself to become 
South has no right to be heard upon this matter. Whenfa party in such a contest. If the chief Executive, urged 
has it been heard of, that a crush of the trade or circula-|by unbridled passions, should descend from the proud 
tion of the commercial cities did not ultimately pervade, | elevation on which his country has placed him, to play 
with its disastrous influences, every portion of the coun-|the gladiator in the dust of the arena, I (said Mr. P.) 
try! The South and the interior may not, at this moment, | will not be present at the exhibition. I would turn 
participate in the calamities of the great towns, but their|away my head from sucha spectacle; I would not feel 
distress is contagious, and is extending itself towards us. |myself called upon to be a partisan in the contest—to 
The premonitory symptoms are already seen in the/hurrah either for the Emperor or his antagonist. But 
South. The present rate of exchange is more than a cent/this (said Mr. P.) he would feel to be his duty: if the 
a pound off the price of cotton. The storm has burst| President, in the reckless precipitancy of his. descent to 
upon the seacoast, and is rolling on to the South and|the conflict, should trample upon the laws and: the con- 
West. It becomes us to prepare for it in time, and arrest | stitution which fence in his high station, I would endea- 
its progress if we can. vor to repair the damage he has done in his haste. 

But, suppose the South is neither suffering nor likely toj In the year 1836, said Mr. P., the bank was to expire 
suffer: how, then, are we to regard this southern memo-|by the limitation of its charter. It was in that year to 
rial, which is the immediate subject before us? Here arejdie anatural death. Since the veto of the President, the 
men—by their admission, exempt from all pressure—not| public mind, at all events in the South, contemplated that 
goaded by a sense of personal suffering—Jackson men—| event as inevitable, and acquiesced in it, not without some 
men from the midst of the mountains—men who have no/anxiety to be sure, as to the consequences which might 
motive but to assert the truth, and no interest but to/result from it—but still, with a strong hope that as it gra- 
vindicate the laws-—these men are calling for a restoration | dually wound up its business, its place would be gradually: 
of the deposites. Their call, in this view of the matter, jand safely occupied by other agents, either existing and.” 


, ds entitled to great weight. expanding with the occasion for wider action, or devised“ -< 


Mr. P. said that his principal object in rising was|by the delikerate wisdom of Congress. And thus it was 
to. vindicate his position, and that of those who are|supposed that its various functions, whether asthe fiscal 
witt him, on the question of the deposites, from the as-jagent of the Government, as the regulator of domestic 
sertion that it rests upon the bank. Gentlemen insist!exchanges, or as the general controller of the-cireulating 
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medium, would be distributed and arranged so as to pro- 


duce no general shock. 


More than four years yet remained for the completion 

of this dangerous and delicate process—and all the wis- 

` dom of the country was attentively regarding its succes- 
The Executive, impa- 


sive stages. But how is it now? 
tient of delay, and scorning the counsel of Congress, con- 


fident in his own unassisted wisdom, rushes upon his 
experiment—and the country is filled with disasters and 
dismay. He seizes the reins from the hands to which the 
constitution has confided them, and dashes through the 
whole circle of the moneyed system, scattering terror and 
destruction. Overwhelmed and confounded by this sudden 
and violent proceeding, the whole commercial interest 


of the.country is exclaiming, What is to be done? Mr. 
P. said he called upon gentlemen to answer the question, 
What is to.be done? Do we not see that many cyes are 


already turned towards the bank as the only means of 


safety—that there is a growing belief that safety can be 


found alone under the protection of the Bank of the Unit- 


ed States? The President, and those who sustain him, 


have done more towards effecting the recharter of that 


bank, than all the arguments ever delivered in Congress. 
They are creating an inevitable necessity for it. In the 
derangement of the circulating medium—in the breaking 
up of the public credit—in the destruction of pro perty— 
in the confusion of exchanges—in the general anarchy 
of all the moneyed concerns of the country—reasons and 
motives are found for the re-establishment of the bank. 
Let gentlemen reflect well whether they are not the real 
bank men, and not men who seek the restoration of or- 
der, What produced the charter of 1816? What drove 
the staunch republicans of that day—Madison, Crawford, 
Clay—from their rooted hostility to the bank? he ut- 
ter confusion of the finances and the currency—the over- 
whelming necessity of affording relief to the community, 
of giving security and permanency to its vast interests, 
and of giving consistency to the Government fiat. In 
what do the circumstances in which the President has 
placed us differ from those of that day? Those who cre- 
ate the necessity for a bank are bank men, and not those 
whom they may drive to acquiesce in it. But the pre- 
sent period is even more fraught with danger than 1816. 


The circumstances of the times produced that state of 


things, but the act of the Executive has produced this, 
And it adds to our calamities that they spring from usur- 
pation. Every body looks to the Executive for redress, 
as if to his hands alone. was confided the safety of the 
country, Deputation after deputation from the Eastern 
cities have. passed by the Capitol to lay their ‘* miserable 
petitions” atthe foot of the throne, supplicating Execcu- 
tive mercy. Congress is superseded. The currency, 
the trade, the property, the money of the country, are in 
the hands of the President. 

Mr. P. said, it is admitted, on all sides, that the Execu- 
tive has instituted a plan of banking, intended to take 
the place of the bank established by Congress, which, 
with some confidence in Executive wisdom, we are as- 
sured will **supply a currency equal to, if not better, 
than that supplied by the bank.” Will gentlemen put 
the question to the Nation, whether it will havea bank 
from. Congréss, responsible to its charter, or a bank from 
the Executive, responsible tothe President? Is he lessa 
bank man who takesa bank made for him by the Presi- 
dent, than he who desires to have some agency in making 
jt for. himself? But who supposes that the Executive 
scheme will succeed? It will not succeed—it has failed 
already. God forbid that it should succeed—that we 
should be bound.-by:his. success, to acquiesce in his as- 
sumption of unauthorized power. 

But if the plan fails, what-then? The President has 
declared t My experiment shall be made.” His experi- 
iment! an experiment of the Executive branch of the Go- 


vernment, upon all the great interests of society—an ex- 
periment upon the trade, the agriculture, the money of 
the country—an experiment upon the Treasury! Is this 
constitutional republic but a great laboratory for political 
alchymists to make experiments in, and, when one has 
failed, to go on and try another? The financial system 
of this country is not a matter to be experimented upon. 
It requires the profoundest deliberation of all the depart- 
ments ofthe Government, that when a plan is adopted, it 
may have whatever human foresight can give it of perfec- 
tion, and such adegree of permanence, that the great in- 
terests of society may repose upon it with some degrce of 
confidence. 

Mr. P. said, that it was but fair, in parliamentary dis- 
cussion, to permit gentlemen to assume their own ground 
to stand upon, and not to insist upon their taking a po- 
sition which they reject. It is more easy than fair to im- 
pugn motives, but itis still easier to retort such an at- 
tack. If gentlemen are disposed to drive us upon what 
they consider an odious connexion with the bank, do 
they not perceive that, by the same mode of warfare, we 
might drive them back upon Executive influence? Mr. 
P. said he was but illustrating the unfairness of pushing 
gentlemen from their selected ground. But when we, 
who disavow the connexion, are called bank men, it is 
obyious we might designate our opponents as President 
men, thorough-going-right-or-wrong men, sustaining the 
Executive at all hazards. Sir, said Mr. P., I make no 
such imputations. I meet gentlemen on the grounds 
they take, and combat, as well asī may, the reasons by 
which they defend themselves. I put myselfon the law 
and the constitution. I have, for the present, nothing 
to do with the question of bank or no bank. 

Mr. BROWN said, that, standing in the peculiar posi- 
tion he did, in relation to the question before the Senate— 
the memorial under consideration coming from his own 
State—he must beg the indulgence of the Senate, while 
he said a few words in reply to the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Prusron,] who has just taken 
his seat. The gentleman had shown, if he did not in- 
tend to vote fora re-charter of the bank, that he, at 
least, could argue for it; for very much of the argument 
which he had offered to the Senate, in his opinion, went 
to prove the necessity of that measure. ‘The honorable 
gentleman had spoken of the general indignation, which, 
he said, was rising up in the whole South, against what 
he had termed a violation of the law, and the chartered 
rights of the bank. Mr. B. said that this was not the first 
time that the whole South had been invoked: it had been 
called on a former occasion, but the whole South did not 
come. 

Gentlemen might ‘call spirits from the vasty deep,” 
but would they come? The State of North Carolina 
had stood then,on what she believed constitutional ground; 
he believed she would again stand on proper constitution- 
al ground, and resist the dangerous power of the bank. 
The honorable gentleman had strongly intimidated, that 
President-making was the object which the friends of the 
administration had in view, in relation to this question, 
while the party opposed, looked only to the support of 
the law and the constitution. Mr.B. expressed his ad- 
miration for such disinterested patriotism, and such an 
entire exemption from selfish or political motives on the 
other side. He would ask, was there any one so blind 
as not to perceive, if the deposites were restored to the 
Bank of the United States, that it would place it in sucha 
position as would almost ensure its recharter? And, if 
rechartered, who could doubt, that it would bring in 
on its strong shoulders, the next incumbent of the Presi- 
dential chair? 

Mr. B. concluded by expressing the belief that the 
voice of the western part of North Carolina would not 
be heard in the tones of disapprobation of the Exccutive, 
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as had been predicted, but in that spirit of manly and 
elevated freedom which would rebuke the bank, for the 
siege which it had laid to the capital of this republic, and 
for the attempt which it was making to compel the Go- 
yernment to surrender to its demands. 

Mr. WILKINS rose, not forthe purpose of going into 
the discussion, or of replying to the references personal 
to himself, but merely to remind the Senate that he had 
been, for some days, entitled to the floor, to conclude the 
remarks he had commenced on the special order. Should 
the Senate adjourn over to-morrow, he gave notice that 
he should, on Monday, at one o’clock, call for the special 
order. 

Mr. CLAY rose and said that he could not withhold 
his congratulations from the gentleman from Georgia on 
the success which had to-day attended his efforts to cut 


short the discussion, and, in order to give him another | 


day to repeat the experiment, he would move that the 
Senate adjourn. 

The motion was changed to a motion that, when the 

Senate adjourn, it adjourn to mect on Monday; which 
was agreed to. 
_ Mr. FORSYTH then begged leave to say a single word 
in answer to the gentleman from South Carolina, as he 
found it would be unpleasant to himself to go away with- 
out uttering what was in his heart. He hoped that the 
gentleman from South Carolina had understood him on 
one question. He believed that the wisdom of the mea- 
sure which had been adopted by the Executive in remov- 
ing the deposites, would depend on whether the bank 
should be re-chartered or not. The people had sustain- 
ed the Executive against the bank. He was against both 
the President and the bank. We wished for a bank, but 
not for the present bank. If the bank was to be re- 
chartered, the deposites would of course be restored, 
and things would go on as before. But, supposing that 
the bank should not be re-chartercd, as he believee that 
it would not be, at least by the votes of the present Con- 
gress, for the next two years, what then would result? 
The experiment which gentlemen say is now so deadly 
in its operation, must then be made; and the only ques- 
tion was, whether it should be made now, or two years 
hence? He was not willing that it should be made either 
now, or in two years, but he should submit to the popu- 
lar will. 

Mr. PRESTON explained, that he entirely deprecated 
the experiment being made by the Executive authority 
alone. 

Mr. Fonsyrn resumed, It was perfectly immaterial 
by whom the experiment was made. The distress must 
come, let it be made when, and by whom, it might. The 
gentleman from South Carolina, entertaining the views 
he did, had a right to take that ground. But gentlemen 
who did not think that the President had violated the 
constitution, stood in a different position. He was glad 
to hear the gentleman from South Carolina express his 
willingness that the people should come to the Senate. 
In his speech on the deposites, that gentleman had ask- 
ed, What right had the people to rebuke the Senate? 
And now, the gentleman was willing to be enlightened 
by the people. He (Mr. F.) had no objection to: this. 

During an experience of twenty years, he had never 
seen any.votes changed by discussion, In private con- 
versation, the opinions of gentlemen influenced each 
other, But, in discussions, gentlemen talked for the peo- 
ple, and not for each other, 

if they enlarged the discussion, they postponed the re- 
lief which was required; and ifthe object of gentlemen 
was relief, they must decide. If it was the object to in- 
crease the public agitation, discuss, delay. As far as he 
was personally cencerned, he was indifferent as to the 
course to be pursued. The voice from the monntains, of 
which they had heard so much would be responded to 


by. another voice from the mountains, as the voice from 
the seaboard had already been answered by another 
voice from the seaboard. The gentleman from South 
Carolina seemed to have been mistaken ina fact, as to the 
committees having passed the doors of the Capitol to go to 
the Executive. They had sent their memorials here, and 
they were on our table. If the President had refused re- 
lief, let Congress act, and relieve the agony of the suf- 
fering patient. The President stood committed to the 
public on this question, which he had deliberately exam- 
ined, and on which he had decided, thatan experiment 
was to be made to effect a change of the system. Yet it 
was to him that these committees applied. What could 
they have expected, but an indignant reply, which they 
could use for the purpose of increasing the public agita- 
tion and distress. ‘Khe only relief was to be had from 
Congress. If Congress were disposed to relieve, they 
must decide; if they were against relief, they would con- 
tinue to discuss. 
The Senate then adjourned. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 
PORTSMOUTH (N. H.) MEMORIAL, 


Mr. BELL presented the petition of a number of the 
citizens of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on the subject 
of the pecuniary embarrassments and distress prevailing 
in that section of the Union, which the memorialists at- 
tribute to the removal of the public deposites from the 
Bank of the United States, and praying that they may 
be restored to that institution, or that Congress would | 
make such other legislative provisions for the relief of 
the country, as its wisdom might devise. Mr. B. 
said, that, while up, it might be proper for him to ob- 
serve, that the signers of this memorial were men of in- 
tegrity, character, and respectability—merchants, ship- 
owners, and men of business, whose names carried as 
much weight as those of any body of men in the country. 

Ife moved that the memorial be réad, referred: to. the 
Committee on Finance, and printed, with names attached. 

Mr. HILL said he had not had the privilege of a sight 
of the original memorial from Portsmouth; but a mem- 
ber of the House, who hada copy of it, had kindly shown 
that to him. Of two hundred and fifty petitioners, so far 
as can be ascertained by gentlemen personally acquainted, 
there is not a solitary friend of the administration upon it, 
In relation to this memorial, he would ask leave to read: 
extracts from a letter he had recently received from that 
town: 

tt On Saturday I perceived, by a notice stuck up at the 
brick market, that the federalists of this town were about 
to memorialize Congress upon the subject of the public 
deposites. Although this invitation was given to all, with 
out distinction of party, yet I feel persuaded’that you-will 
not find the name of a single friend of the administration. 
If they have told you that there is any unusual pressure 
inthis town, itis not true, There. is‘no manhere that 
feels embarrassed for the want of money,.save those who 
have unwarrantably extended their business upon a bor- 
rowed capital. Every thing here commands a high price. 
The agriculturists feel no pressure. They are reaping 
richly of the blessings of a wise and judicious administra- 
tion, and of the bounties of a kind Providence. The 
merchants here might do the same, if it were not for the 
corrupt and corrupting, and shameful management of the 
banks. I say banks, because the most-of the local banks 
in this town sympathize strongly in politics with Mr. Bid-: 
die’s bank and its branches. oN 

«I will venture to assert, and pledge my veracity üpon ` 
the assertion, that the branch bank in this place has in 
her vaults at least fifty thousand dollars in specie, and at 
least thirty thousand dollars in local- bliss: “If the fact be 
so, it would enable that bank alone. to:discount over a 
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hundred thousand dollars. How much has been discount- 
ëd at that bank I have not the means of knowing. 

‘© This bank, also, refuses to send home the bills of the 
Commercial Bank, although the cashier has been repeat- 
edly requested ġo to do, and receive the specie for them.” 

Mr. H. continued: Sir, the number of petitioners at- 


tachéd to the Portsmouth memorial, is less than one-half|val of the deposites. 


the number of votes that have sometimes been cast by 
the opposition party in that town. For some time past, 
it will be seen that the discount of the Portsmouth branch 
has averaged about $400,000. On the first of January 
it was $395,033—it was reduced in that month, when it 
was necessary to prepare for a petition, to $362,378— 
making a contraction of more than a thousand dollars in 
aday. The Portsmouth petitioners probably owe the 
Bank at least three-fourths of the whole debt. There are 
but few debts due out of that town; and of the bank’s 
debtors the names of some of these few are on the peti- 
tion. Sir, said Mr. H., very few persons at Portsmouth, 
or elsewhere in New Hampshire, would think of moving 
in favor of the bank, except those who act in this matter 
from party motives; for the bank has beena blighting 
curse to the men of business of that place. ‘here are, 
sir, on this petition, several names of persons who failed 
in business four and five years ago, and whose names are 
on bad paper at the branch bank, five, ten, twenty, and 
up to sixty thousand dollars each. There are also other 
names on the paper of respectable gentlemen, men of re- 
puted wealth, who are reported to have permanent ac- 
commodations at the bank, of from 5,000 to 20,000 dol- 
lars, which is employed in navigation or manufacturing 
establishments. ‘The branch at Portsmouth, Mr. Presi- 
dent, ever since 1826, has been managed for the purpo- 
ses of political favoritism; since that time very few except 
political friends have had loans on personal security; and 
of the whole loss incurred, it is believed not a dollar has 
been lost directly by any defalcation of any friend of the 
administration. We have a right to presume, as well 
from the character of the petitioners and their small num- 
ber, as from the efforts that the friends of the bank have 


there made, that less than one-fourth of the people of 


Portsmouth is in favor of the bank. Independent of po- 
litical bias, which a few men entertain, the friendship to 
the bank is forced from the fears of those who are de- 
pendent on it. These men are generally traders, whose 
capital is or has been furnished by the bank. There ison 
the petition scarcely the name ofa mechanic or artisan, 
who labors with his.own bands. The workmen, mechan- 
jes, and. mariners, and. farmers of that town, are made 
of too stern stuff to be compelled to petition for an object 
like’ this; and the party favored by the bank has too of- 
ten been defeated in its attempts to coerce those reso- 
lute, high-minded men, at this time to embark on such an 
undertaking. These men have long followed in the train 
with such men as Langdon, and Manning, and Hall, and 
Gardner; and itis too late in the day for the Havens, and 
the Ladds, and the Pierces, to lead them up to any en- 
counter against popular rights. The public voice in the 
State of New Hampshire, sustains the President’s opposi- 
tion to the rechartering of the bank by nearly three to one. 
No meetings in that State have been called to express 
opinions on this.subject;. but the friends of the State and 
and national administrations have recently had meetings 
in-neatly every town, to elect delegates for their council 
and senatorial district conventions for the present year. 
No organized opposition has yet appeared to the prevail- 
ing party, nor is there a probability that there will be 
any opposition... Yet never have the primary meetings 
been as fulor the conventions been so generally attend- 
ed. More than two hundred of the two hundred and thir- 
ty-eight towns, In: each convention, have been represent- 
eed. ~The delegates, in some-instances, travelled a dis- 
tahoe. of seventy miles to attend.them. - And it is the in- 


teresting position of the country, in relationto the Bank 
of the United States, that thus called out these full con- 
ventions. "Without any previous concert the five coun- 
cil district conventions, and eleven of the twelve senato- 
rial conventions, have passed strong resolutions against 
re-chartering the bank, and entirely approving the remo- 
The conventions have not sent 
their resolutions here, but they have published them to 
the world. At least three to one of the people of New 
Hampshire are opposed to this bank; and was it not that 
the question is identified with the two parties—the old 
federal and democratic parties—there would be none but 
the debtors and immediate dependants on the bank fa- 
ivorable to a renewal of its charter. The retaining the 
bills of the Commercial Bank, which is the deposite bank, 
by the branch at Portsmouth, is proof conclusive of the 
i predetermined hostility of the branch bank to the State 
banks that will not obey its commands. ‘The manner of 
tredeeming the notes of the interior banks in New Eng- 
land has become a system, bringing all to a par value. 
Boston being the emporium to which all these notes flow, 
soon after they are issued, each bank has its specie fund 
at Boston to redeem them. Ifa bank should stop pay- 
ment, the fact would be known at Boston before it was 
known at its own place of location. The funds are in 
Boston for the redemption of the bills. The Commercial 
Bank of Portsmouth keeps its funds there. The branch 
at Portsmouth, instead of either sending the notes of the 
Commercial to the counter of that bank, at its own door, 
or sending them to Boston for redemption, chooses to 
hold on to them. Why? Because the managers of that 
bank know, that by so doing they can pounce upon the 
Commercial Bank, either at one place or the other, and 
thus compel the bank to provide a specie fund at both 
nlaces at the same time, for this single amount of money, 
in 1832, I was surprised to find petitions coming in here 
{rom the banks in New Hampshire, favorable to renew- 
ing the charter ofthe Bank of the United States. Those 
banks generally had had very little to do with the United 
States Bank; they never had becn in a prison to ask fa- 
vors from it, or to be much affected in business by it. The 
banks in New Hampshire are generally in the hands of 
our political opponents. After my return home, I was 
made acquainted with the process of procuring these pe- 
tilions. The bank attorney at the head of the branchat 
Portsmouth, was the agent to write to some political 
friend connected with each bank, urging that petitions 
might be forwarded. In some instances the directors of 
these banks having before their eyes the declaration of 
Mr. Biddle in 1830, that it was in the power of his bank, 
at almost any time, to annihilate the State banks, obeyed 
the command. In other cases, after a warm controversy, 
a majority of the directors voted the proposition down, 
And in some few cases, no attention was paid to the call. 
I have information from various parts of New England, 
that calls from the South have been there made to get ap 
agitation meetings on the subject of the deposites. But 
little impression as yet has been made out of the commer- 
cial towns; for there is an innate hostility to the United 
States Bank and its management throughout the whole 
interior of New England. ‘The Massachusetts legislature, 
opposed as it is to Gen. Jackson and the administration, 
has disobeyed the instructions which have been sent to 
Boston, and manifested the wise determination of not mo- 
lesting the deposite banks in that State in the exercise of 
their rights. ‘Lhe effort on the State of New Hampshire, 
thus far, has resulted in obtaining in a single town about 
one-half of the party in opposition to the administration to 
put their names to a somewhat equivocal request that 
the deposites may be restored. a 
Mr. BELL observed, that it would be inexcusable in 
him to rise for the single purpose of replying to the re- 
marks that had just been made. Had they come from 
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any other quarter, he should-have been surprised to hear 
the subject of the politics and elections in New Hampshire 
adverted to on that floor, and he thought the time of the 
Senate would be badly. employed in listening to any reply 
‘he could make, even if he thought proper to make one. 
It was, however, necessary for him to reply to the obser- 
yation made with regard to the characters of the memo- 
rialists, and he should take the present opportunity of do- 
ing so in but a very few words. He well knew most of 
the signers of the memorial, and there were gentlemen 
on this floor equally well acquainted with them, and he 
could safely aver, that in character, intelligence, and re- 
spectability, they were equal to any in the country;—they 
were the principal merchants, ship owners, and men of 
business of their place of residence. In the memorial were 
to be found the names of the presidents, cashiers, and di- 
rectors of all the banks of Portsmouth, exclusive of those 
of the branch of the United States, and the deposite 
banks. it was true that the signers of the memorial were 
not very numerous; but it was also true that it was not 
the business of those who obtained the signatures, to get 
the names of men who could have no weight here. They 
did not go to pot-houses to get signatures, but went to men 
of business, of intelligence, and respectability. In rela- 
tion to the bad treatment of individuals by the bank in 
Portsmouth, which had been referred to by his colleague, 
he, for his part, had never heard of it otherwise than in 
some letters published which never gained credence. 
Living in the immediate neighborhood, he knew that the 
opinion was that the conduct of the bank in question had 
been perfectly correct, and that its business had been con- 
ducted with great propriety and regularity. 
The motion of reference was then agreed to. 


PROVIDENCE (R. I.) MEMORIAL. 


Mr. KNIGHT rose and presented a memorial from the 
town of Providence, and addressed the Senate to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

My. President: I have received a memorial of a number 
of citizens of the town of Providence and its vicinity, 
which I now present to the Senate. In doing this, it may 
not be improper to state, that it contains upwards of 1,000 
signatures of the active business men of that community, 
of farmers, merchants, mechanics, manufacturers, and 
others. The memorialists state, that they have, within 
a few months, passed from comfort and security to a state 
of general distress. They now present their grievances 
to Congress, and point the way to their relief. Jn this 
they know not party—they are not actuated by party mo- 
tives—-they are composed of all parties that have divided 
our common country. Among them I sce some of the 
able friends of the present Chief Magistrate—those who 
ask not for office, nor seek its honors or emoluments— 
who would not have united in this memorial, did they 
not know and feel the distress of their fellow-citizens. 
I sce, also, among the most distinguished of our fellow- 
citizens, presidents and directors of State banks, who are 
fully acquainted with cause and effect, in regard to the 
money concerns of the country. They know the with- 
drawal of the deposites from the United States Bank has, 
ina great measure, been the cause of withdrawal of indi- 
vidual deposites from State banks, and crippled their dis- 
counts, without a corresponding increase of discounts by 
the deposite banks. The memorialists also state that a 
renewal of confidence between the administration and the 
Bank of the United States, will inspire confidence in the 
community, and greatly facilitate the removal of the pre- 
sent distresses of the country. . Sir, I have said that these 
memorialists were of all classes of working business men, 
but there is one class of the community who have not 
joined in this memorial—the oflice-holders and those who 
share the spoils—they feel no burdens on them, and do 
not ask forrelief. I move, Mr. President, that this me- 


morial be read, printed, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. » 

Mr. ROBBINS said he would take this occasion to pray 
the Senate to consider, fora moment, what the consequen- 
ces must be, if the present state of things, now spread 
and spreading over the country, is to be continued. f 
do not speak, said Mr. R., in reference to private distress 
and individual ruin, prevailing and threatening to prevail 
to an extent beyond any example in the history of our 
country; and produced, too, not by the accidents of for- 
tune, or the perils of business, or the miscalculations of 
folly or imprudence; but by the gratuitous and unneces- 
sary act of their own Executive Government; for it seems 
that private distress and individual ruin, however exten- 
sive, are not to be regarded by that Government; butI 
speak in reference to the consequences of this state of 
things to the country itself. I hope weare not to be told 
that the well-being of the country is not to be regarded 
by that Government, whatever indifference may be mani- 
fested by it to that of individuals. We see, said Mr. Ro 
at this moment, the whole business of the country par- 
alyzed in all its branches, and all enterprise suspended. 
it is enterprise that has made, and is to make, your country 
prosperous, and your treasury rich; it has its rise in the 
facility with which exchanges are to be effected; this 
again has its rise in that system of credit which subsists, 
and can only subsist, by the confidence of the capital of 
the country in that system. . Now that confidence is gone; 
itis gone by the act of the Executive. By one blow, the 
well-contrived but delicate structure of the national 
prosperity has been demolished, and now Hes in ruins. 
I ask, what must be the consequences of this paralysis, of 
this suspension of enterprise, upon all the great resour- 
ces of the country? Upon her foreign commerce; upon 
her inland trade; upon her internal improvements in the 
several States; upon the home market; upon her products, 
depending upon that market for their value; upon her 
land, depending for its value on the value of these pro- 
duets? True, we must wait the instructions of experience, 
to enable us to measure with accuracy the extent of those 
consequences, to the prejudice of those resources. We 
already, however, know enough to know that the effect 
must be disastrous to an incalculable extent. We have 
information, and from authentic sources, that, at the great: 
importing cities of New York and Philadelphia, the or- 
ders for importations have been countermanded to a very 
great extent; that the merchants of Great Britain, of 
France, and the rest of Europe, who have been in the 
habit of making shipments to this country, for a market, 
have been advised by their correspondents here, not to 
make them; and that, if made, the consignment must be 
declined. There must, then, be a great falling off in the 
amount of our importations; there will be, by the most 
moderate computation, a falling off of one half; of course, 
there must be a corresponding falling off in the revenues 
from importations. If any have indulged fears of a too 
redundant treasury, they may now dismiss them as idle 
fears. If any should now indulge fears of a deficient 
treasury, and so deficient as to require a supply from 
loans, or direct taxation, I for one am not prepared to 
pronounce such fears to be idle. So much as to our for- 
eign commerce. As to our inland trade, the effect must 
be still more disastrous. We all know that our manufac- 
tures are the foster-mother of that trade; that allits chan- 
nels are supplied and filled up either directly or indirectly 
from that source; feeding and sustaining greater numbers 
of our population than any other resource, perhaps.a 
greater number than all our other resources put together. 
it is the great aliment of the nation. Now, our manufac- 
turers have been apprized by their established censignees, 
in all the great marts where sales are made for distribu- 
tion, that they can no longer draw upon consignments-in 
anticipation of the sales. This resource, now cut off, it 
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is well known, is essential to the great body of our manu- 


facturing establishments; without it they cannot get on as leading resources of the country, 
many must {show how the present state of things, 


heretofore; all must reduce their business, 
suspend their business. Those establishments create an 
immense annual demand for Eastern lumber. It has be- 
come a fact of newspaper notoriety, that the usual orders 
for this lumber have been countermanded, ifnot entirely, 
toavery great extent. The memorial now presented, 
tells you that the numerous coasting vessels, heretofore 
employed in transporting the cotton of the South for the 
consumption of the North, are now out of employ. The 
cotton is not, and will not be ordered. The prospects of 
the inland trade appear to me so fearful, that I am unwil- 
ling to sketch the picture of the coming scene as my 
forebodings would oblige me to shade it. To those who 
have not taken the pains to go in advance of causes to 
their somewhat remote, but certain effects, and see in 
them the distresses of thousands and tens of thousands of 
our laboring population thrown out of employ, it might 
seem a mere fancy-piece, painted and exhibited for effect. 
But Lam persuaded that no colors can do justice to the 
reality of the distress that is to come upon the country. 
Again; The works of internal improvement in the several 
States, for the greater part, are carried on with borrowed 
capital. When the capital of the country wants confi- 
dence, as it now does, it will make no advances. But 
if the capital was not a borrowed capital, who would 
invest his own in works which, if the present state of 
things.is to continue, can afford no profit. These works, 
therefore, must come to a dead pause; and, with them, 
not. to go on, is to go back. This is bad enough; but a 
worse effect will be the abatement, perhaps the extinc- 
tion, of the spirit of that noble and daring and enlightened 
enterprise, to which the country owes the undertaking of 
these gigantic improvements, and which is necessary to 
carry them through to their completion. The stock value 
of these improvements always graduates itself according 
to the scale of the public prosperity, of which they area 
powerful cause when in co-operation with other causes, 
but without that co-operation they are powerless asa cause 
of that prosperity, and valueless as stock. ‘These improve- 


ments swell the tide of the public prosperity, but other| 


causes must produce the tide. All those other causes 
are now annihilated by the present state of things. 
Again; As to the home market, there I apprehend the 
present state of things will be most to be deprecated: for 
there, I think, its disastrous effect will be most extensive 
in ita range, involving the value of all the real property of 
the country. Till the present state of things was origina- 
ted, the demand and the supply had been so balanced in 
the home market, that all the parties equally profited and 
prospered by it—the producer and the consumer, the 
buyer and the seller. This was the happy result of that 
complex system which the business and the credit of the 
country had assumed. And though the amount of the 
products rapidly augmented from yeur to year, the demand 
in itsgrowth kept pace with the growth of the supply, 
holding forth the most cheering prospect of continuing 
and increasing prosperity. Now that balance has been 
destroyed, and is to remain destroyed while the present 
state of things.remains.. That demand is to be reduced to 
one-half, probably to less: than one-half of what it has 
been, ‘We know that asmall excess of supply beyond the 
demand: produces a great depression of price: what will 
it then be when the supply shall exceed more than two- 
fold the demand? Every product of your land will bea 
drag in your market; and what will be the value of your 
land when its product is a drug? I venture to say, that 
the tax which the real property of the country will pay 
to the present state of things, if continued, will exceed in 
amount the whole civil list of the United States, and of 
¿every State in the Union, 
“will-prove it, 


I have now adverted (said Mr. R.) to all the great and 
and have endeavored to 
if continued, would 
affect them and each of them. Iam persuaded that the 
injury to which they are exposed has not been overstated. 
How calamitous, then! A foreign war would be far less 
calamitous to the country. Our last war with Great Bri- 
tain cost us something over one hundred millions of dollars, 
and it lasted for three years. If the present state of 
things is to be continued for two years, (and we are told 
that the Executive is determined on the experiment, at 
least for that length of time,) the experiment will cost 
the country more than two hundred millions of dollars. 
fam aware that gentlemen flatter themselves that the 
present state of things, if left to itself, will find a remedy 
for itself, and that it will cure its own evils. But how is 
this possible? Look at what has been the means of our 
prosperity, and then look at what is to be a substitute for 
those means, and say if it be possible? What were those 
means? We hada national currency, really national~a 
currency that was gold and silver, or its equivalent, all 
over this country; still better, a currency that was gold 
and silver on the Exchange in London, in Paris, and all 
over Europe; a currency that was gold and silver in Cal- 
cutta, and all over India; a currency that was gold and 
silver in Canton, and all over China; a currency that was 
gold and silver with all the commercial world. And 
this confidence in this currency was warranted and mer- 
ited, by the solidity of its foundation and the prudence 
of its management. This currency was the chain, the 
golden chain, that bound indissolubly together all the 
parts of that system which produced the national prosper- 
ity, the facility of exchanges, the system of credit, and 
the confidence of the capital of the country in that system. 
Now what is proposed asa substitute for the means to 
the same end? It is admitted that a national currency is 
indispensable; and a currency that will command the cone 
fidence of the capital of the country. What is proposed 
as such a currency? Why, the local paper of lucal 
banks. The project is perfectly preposterous. It is an 
impossibility in the nature of things to make local paper 
a national currency. Local paper is a local currency, 
and it can be nothing more. It is a currency within the 
limited circle of which the locai bank is the centre; but 
beyond that circle it isa mere commodity of merchan- 
dise, and must be so, and can be nothing else. Talk of 
making local paper a national currency—you might as 
well make the rags of which the paper is made a national 
currency. You admit, then, that a national currency is 
indispensable, and such a one as will command the confi- 
dence of the capital of the country. It is evident that 
local paper cannot be such a currency; and you propose 
no other. The conclusion, then, is inevitable, that you 
leave the present state of things without a remedy, or 
the possibility of a remedy, by its own operation. I am 
aware also that some gentlemen hold that the removal of 
the deposites could not have produced the present state 
of things, and that it must have been produced by other 
causes, or some other cause. What other cause? If we 
ask, they reply, by the United States Bank calling in nine 
millions of its loans. How is it possible this operation 
could have produced this state of things? By-the-by, 
they have called in no more than they have paid out, or 
are liable to pay out at any moment, and that moment 
uncertain. But suppose they had not paid, and were not 
to pay out a dollar, how is it possible that the abstrac- 
tion of nine millions from the circulation of this great 
country could produce this state of things? Recollect 
that there are four hundred other banks in the country, 
all of whom have out loans; that there are a vast number 
of private bankers, all of whom have out loans; that there 


put together, and that the event jare thousands upon thousands of private money-lenders, 
all of whom have out loans; that England has a vast 
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amount of capital in this country on loan; that all this goes 
to constitute the national circulation, and to swell its gross 
amount. Why, that nine millions, if abstracted from that 
total circulation, would not amount to one per cent. there- 
of. Can such an abstraction have produced such a state of 
things! No, it is impossible. Shall I here be met with 
this question? If the taking by the United States Bank 
of nine millions from the amount of the national circula- 
tion could not be the cause of this state of things, how 
could the taking by the Executive of nine millions from that 
bank be the cause? Ianswer: It was not the effect of the 
removal of the deposites on the amount of the national cir- 
culation that was the cause, but its effect on the fears of 
the moneyed capital ofthe country. Moneyed capital is, 
in its nature, distrustful and cautious, and apprehensive, 
and easily alarmed. Always acting on its own strong in- 
stinct to self-preservation, it is always upon the look-out 
for its own safety. It never waits to be apprized of dan- 
ger by the danger itself, but sees it afar off, and guards 
against it accordingly; it sees the coming storm in its pre- 
cursor, the troubled sky; and it secs a troubled sky when 
others might notdiscern it. Here that capital saw a blow 
struck at a currency by which the whole paper credit of 
the country was sustained, or believed to be sustained; a 
blow evidently aimed at the destruction of that currency; 
and to be followed up, by blow after blow, till it was de- 
stroyed. ‘That capital became thence alarmed, and, act- 
ing upon the impulse of its own nature, provided for its 
own safety. Hence the loss of its confidence; hence the 
suspension of business and enterprise; hence the present 
state of things. Tor which there is one remedy, and only 
one, namely, the restoration of that confidence, the loss 
of which has induced this state of things. This is only to 
be done by the same means by which that confidence was 
originally created. What those means were we all know, 
and they need not be again stated. ‘There is no other al- 
ternative for us, but either to adopt those means, or to 
Jeave things to run on as they are, without remedy, and 
our country to suffer without redress. 
The memorial was then referred. 


PENSION FUNDS IN THE U. S. BANK. 


Mr. CLAYTON, from the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, to whom had been referred the message of the Pre- 
sident of the United States of the 3d inst., in relation to 
the Pension Funds of the United States, and the Bank 
of the United States, made a report thereon; and moyed 
that it be printed for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. CLAY moved that 3,000 additional copies be print- 
ed; when 

Mr. POINDEXTER said, he understood that a similar 
report had been made in the House of Representatives; 
and that that body had ordered the printing of 6,000 ad- 
ditional copies of their report. 

Mr. FORSYTH observed, that this was like voting in 
the dark. The Senate had not heard the report read, 
and therefore could not judge of the propriety of print- 
ing it. He moved tolay the motion on the table. 

On taking the question, the motion of Mr. Fonsyri 
was lost, without a division. 

Mr. FORSYTH then observed, that if the gentleman 
wished to print so large a number of copics of the re- 
port, without knowing what it was, they could do so, and 
take the responsibility. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, saw no reason for persisting in 
the detcrmination to take the question on the printing of 
the report, especially, as there seemed some opposition 
to the printing of the additional number... He was desi- 
rous of giving the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Wrz- 
LNs] an opportunity of going on with his speech, which, 
in consequence of the kindness and courtesy of that gen- 
tleman, had been so long delayed. In order that the Se- 
nator from Pennsylvania might continue his speech on 


the special order, he renewed the motion to lay the mo- 
tion for printing an additional number of copies of the 
report on the table. 

Mr. CLAY asked if the motion was in order. 

Mr. KING explained that his motion referred only to. - 
the printing of the additional number of copies; and the 
Cuar having decided this motion to. be in order, the 
question was taken, and it was carried in the affirmative, 
as follows: : 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Black, Calhoun, Forsyth, 
Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King of Alabama, King 
of Georgia, Linn, McKean, Mangum, Moore, Morris, Ro- 
binson, Shepley, Sprague, Tallmadge, Tipton, Tyler, 
Waggaman, White, Wilkins, Wright.—25. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Clay, Clayton, Ewing, 
Knight, Naudain, Poindexter, Porter, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Silsbee, Smith, Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, Webster.—17. 

The resolutions from a public meeting in North Caro- 
lina, and various other items of unfinished business, were 
then laid on the table. 


REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the spe- 
cial order, being the report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury on the subject of the removal of the deposites, and 
the resolutions offered by Mr. Cray. 

Mr. WILKINS then rose and resumed his remarks, 
which are given entire, as follows: 

Mr. President: Upon taking up, and proceeding to the 
direct consideration of the second resolution offered by 
the Senator from Kentucky, it must not escape observa- 
tion that that resolution, the report of the Committee on 
Finance just presented to us, as well as the memorial of 
the Bank of the United States, admit, that the removal of 
the public deposites bad been made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury himsclf. They, also, not only acknowledge 
the general control of that Executive officer over those 
deposites, but that his authority, reaching beyond the 
right of merely suspending the operation of the 16th sec- 
tion of the charter, extends to the withdrawal of the mo. 
ney actually upon deposite in the bank. This second 
resolution, therefore, unlike the first, charges no assump- 
tion of unlawful power; but, as I have always said, ten- 
ders the true and legitimate question arising out of the 
16th section, and the action of the Secretary upon it. - It 
is, Was the act of the Treasury Department expedient 
justified by the existing circumstances—by the emergen- 
cy? Belicying this to be the proper issue, 1 have all 
along been unwilling to embarrass, or obscure it; and. 
hence, in an early day in this debate, I voted against the 
amendment offered by my honorable friend from Mis- 
sour. 

This 16th section, which seems to have been received 
without concern, when introduced into the charter as anm 
amendment, now awakens universal attention, and: its: 
true construction becomes, at this moment, an object of 
deep national and political attraction. [take up this scc- 
tion, and in my construction of it, I assume the three po- 
sitions: 1st. That the power of the Secretary of the 
Treasury over the public deposites, is absolute and un- 
qualified. 2d, That the manner in which he has execu. 
ted this power, is unobjectionable; and 3d. That his reas 
sons are satisfactory and sufficient, 

Upon the first position: The 16th section, when closely 
examined, in connexion with the history and usuage of 
the Treasury Department, will be found not to restrict, 
but to be an explicit confirmation of, the unqualified 
power which had, without interruption, uniformly. been: 
acknowledged and exercised by the head of that Depart-. 
ment. Le a 

That section divides itself into two paragraphsthe 
first declaring that the deposites of the money: of the Uni- 
ted States shall be made in the Bank of the: United States 
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and its branches, unless the Secretary of the Treasury inite and precise words, speaks of the disposition and the 
shall ‘‘at any time otherwise order and direct.” Thus {place of deposite of the public money, besides this 16th 
distinctly declaring that, upon all occasions, the funds į section, is the ordinance of the 30th of July, 1779, where- 
shall not only be placed in those depositories, but shall jin one duty imposed on the ‘*Board of Treasury” was 
remain there at the will of the Secretary. ‘to deposite in proper offices all moneys arising from 

The. second paragraph of the section goes no further loans, taxes, and lotteries;” and therein it was enjoined 
than merely to-impose upon him the duty of reporting his; upon ‘the Treasurer to receive and keep” the moneys 
reasons to Congress for the order, let the occasionbe|that might be so raised. ‘Trace the subject from our 
what it might upon which the authority was exercised. | earliest day down through the administration of the De- 
This duty of reporting ‘his reasons” to the legislature, partment by Robert Morris, Alexander Hamilton, Albert 


does not in any manner control the unqualified power 
granted by the first branch of the section; nor in the 
slightest degree diminish its force, or restrain itas to the 
occasion or *‘time” upon which it should be exercised. 
It simply says, in plain language, to the Secretary, ‘Ex- 
ercise your undoubted control over the deposites as usual: 
but when you do act, all that we require of you is, to give 
your reasons to Congress, in order to enable that body to 
decide whether any legislation may be necessary upon 
the subject.” The extent of the ‘authority is distinctly 
defined and determined by the first branch of the section, 
independently without restriction, by the language that 
follows. The one gives the authority, and the other im- 
poses an incidental duty. 


discover nothing but an acknowledged and uninterrupted 
exercise of the authority upon the principles claimed by 
the present Secretary. Sctting out in the pursuit of this 
subject from another point, and passing through another 
i channel of inquiry, the bank charters, you will find that, 
[until the hour this amendment was made, although these 
[bank charters were always granted upon the belief of 
| their necessity as fiscal agents in the management of the 
| finances of the country, yet there is not a single legisla- 
tive provision, nor a line introduced, impairing the un- 
qualified control of the Secretary of the Treasury over 
the public deposites. All the bank bills, beginning in 
December, 1781, with that of the Bank of North America, 


| Gallatin, William H. Crawford, and all others, and you 
i 


it is difficult to ascertain how, and for what object, this | are silent on the subject, because public policy and expe- 
section, now become, in its construction, so interesting to | diency forbid legislative interference with this necessary 
the nation, had crept into the charter of the bank. I/|power of the Secretary. The proposition of Mr. Dallas, 
have taken some pains to examine and trace its history, |in 1814, went upon the same principle; and the bill of 
and Yam yet left to conjecture as to its object, or the|that year passed the two Houses of Congress without a 
cause of its origin. There is no reason to believe that this | word upon the subject. In the bill of the following ses- 
amendment was ever intended to change the rule, or im-jsion, this 16th section was introduccd in the way I have 
pair that salutary control over the public finances always | mentioned, partaking something of the character of an 
vested in, and exercised by, their superintendent. It is|interpolation, without producing any sensation, because, 
conjectural, to be sure, but I think it not improbable, that] to my understanding, and apparently in the consideration 
it was a provision sought by the friends of the bank, who | of Congress, it left the subject where they found it. 
may have been more inclined to continue under the con- What construction, sir, has been put upon this 16th 
trol of the Secretary of the Treasury, than to be thrown } section, and how has its power been exercised by the pre- 
into the hands of Congress, upon whom popular influence | decessors of Mr. Taney in office? There is distinct evi- 
and a combination of the State banks might be brought to | dence every where scattered through our documents, that 
bear under particular circumstances to the prejudice of | Mr. Crawford used the power, and frequently threatened 
the institution. The provision is not to be found in the to exert it to correct the abuses of the bank, and to pro- 
original draught by Mr. Secretary Dallas, nor in the original [mote the public interests and the commercial conveni- 
bill. Upon pursuing my inquiry, I find the amendment|ence. He did not confide the use of the power to his ex- 
to be in the hand-writing of a gentleman then a Represen- | ertions to restore specie payments—nor to a resolution 
tative in the House from New Hampshire, and now a dis- | passed with a view to that object on the 30th of April, 
tinguished Senator upon this floor; it passed with a mass | 1816—-nor to the money on deposite in the State banks, 
of other amendments; does not appear to have attracted | when the Bank of the United States went into operation 
any attention;. produced no debate, but was adopted in a|—but he asserted the authority frequently, subsequent to 
way plainly manifesting that it must have been well un-jthe adjustment of all disorders in the currency of the 
derstood. to-produce no new rule nor change in the prac- |country, and always under the 16th section of this cbar- 
tice of the ‘Treasury Department. The section may have |ter. ‘he instance prior to that period, testified by his 
been designed as a benefit.to the bank, but it is obvious | letter of the 3d July, 1817, valuable as a precedent upon 
it was a contingent one, entirely depending on the mere | many points of the present controversy, shows distinctly 
volition of the Secretary. the views he entertained of the weight of the influence 

Standing upon the argument that no diminution of |held over the bank by this power to remove the deposites, 
authority, nor change in the usage of the Treasury De- |and that he would promptly use it to correct any contem- 
partment, was intended by the introduction of this 16th|plated mischief by the bank. Mr. Secretary Ingham 
section into the bank charter, it is material to go back | gave the same construction to the power. s 
and ascertain from our political history, the extent of that| The Committee of Investigation in 1819 was composed 
authority, and the precedents arising under the exercise Jof Messrs. Spencer, Lowndes, McLane, Tyler, and Bur- 
ofit.. It will be found that every page of that history not | well, and they all agree in saying— , 
only sustains the rights: claimed by the Secretary of the| “They have not recommended the adoption of any im- 
Treasury, but distinctly marks out the two channels in | mediate measures to correct the many evils and mischiefs 
which run the separate and well-defined duties of those two | they have depicted, excepting that of the bill before 
officers, the Secretary of the Treasury and the Treasurer of | mentioned, because, by the provisions of the charter, the 
the United States. Commencing with the continental ordi- | Secretary of the Treasury has full power to apply a 
nance of 1776, the first on the subject of the establishment |prompt and adequate remedy”—and that “remedy,” 
ofa Treasury Department, and running through the many jupon which the members of the committee united, was 
mutations in regard to:the management of the finances, | the application of the power to ‘remove the deposites.” 
you will find that it has always been the indispensable | In the history of the present bank, you will find that 
policy of the country to put. under the responsible head | the advocates for striking out the provision to: appoint 
ofthe Treasury, an unqualified control and superinten- | five government directors, all depended, for control over 
dence over the deposites.. The only law which, in defi- | the bank, in the power of the Government to withhold 
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the public deposites.” The gentleman then representing 
the State of Delaware in the House of Representatives, 
opposed to the bill on the ground that it was to be a Go- 
vernment bank, declares in one of his speeches: ‘¢ The 
Hercules is in the system—in the power that the Govern- 
ment proposes of continuing or withholding its deposites.”” 
And the late much lamented Mr. Lowndes, in March, 
1819, remarks: ‘* The charter had given to the Govern- 
ment powerful means for restraining the errors and con- 
trolling the conduct of the bank”—and one is, ‘the 
withholding the public deposites.” The member of the 
Committee of Investigation in 1819 from Virginia, [Mr. 
TYLER,] speaks repeatedly of the control of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury over the deposites; of his power to 
select a safe. depository; and, in one instance, uses the 
phrase, “the Secretary of the Treasury would find a 
place of deposite.” 

And Mr. McDuffie, in his report of 13th April, 1830, 
says: ‘¢The Secretary of the Treasury, with the sanction 
of Congress, would have the power to prevent the bank 
from using its power unjustly and oppressively, and to 
punish any attempt on the part of the directors to bring 
the pecuniary influence of the institution to bear upon 
the politics of the country, by withdrawing the Govern- 
ment deposites from the offending branches. But its 
power would not be lightly exercised by the Treasury, 
as its exercise would necessarily be subject to be re- 
viewed by Congress; it is in its nature a salutary correc- 
tive, creating no undue dependance on the part of the 
bank.” 

The very plain and distinct admission in this report, 
every position of which was sustained by the advocates of 
the bank, goes further than I contend for in one particu- 
lar; for it not only admits the power in the Government 
to withdraw the deposites as a punishment for any attempt 
at ‘political influence” on the part of the bank, but ad- 
mits that the power may be “lightly exercised by the 
Treasury’ And Mr. Crawford, in his letter of July 31, 
1820, says, that the duty of reporting to Congress was 
“to prevent the exercise of the power capriciously.” 
Thus it is, that whilst every authority and precedent ad- 
mit the unqualified extent of the power, these two au- 
thorities acknowledge that the same power may be used 
to check political interference—may be exercised “ light- 
ly,” and even *‘capriciously!? But, at the same time, 
construing the second paragraph of the sixteenth section 
as [ do, maintain that the duty,” distinct from the 
power,” which obliges the Secretary to report his rea- 
sons to Congress, will always restrain his discretion and 
render him cautious, for the sake of his own reputation, 
how he exercises the power. Itis for Congress to review 
the proceeding of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury. ‘The 
bank itself has no right to complain. Itis no infringement 
upon their charter. They took the deposites, knowing 
the contingency that they were held by an uncertain te- 
nure—the will of a Scerctary. 

‘The argument advanced by the honorable Senator from 
Maine, [Mr. Seracur, | as applied to the present case, is 
fallacious. He maintains (what I do not pretend to de- 
ny) that you cannot make a bank for commercial purpo- 
ses alone: it is only as a fiscal agent, and must continue as 
such to the end of its charter: remove its fiscal agency, 
and vou do what Congress hag not the power to do. 
admit, that upon this ‘fiscal agency” in the charter, 
alone depends its constitutionality; but that agency still 
exists: it is not destroyed, nor the principle in any way 
affected, by the removal of the deposites. Their contin- 
gent liability to be removed, was spread upon the face of 
the charter: and the character of fiscal agent still contin- 
ues, whether the Government may have more or less of 
its funds in the bank. 

Sir, an honorable Senator from South Carolina opened 
the statute book, and making a particular reference to 
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conferred for which the bonus was given, and could 
not be removed without a violation of the contract. I 
readily admit that the deposites were one of the benefits 
conferred by the law upon the bank; but they were, as I 
have already maintained, a contingent benefit, of a very 
frail nature, relying entirely for their value upon the will 
of the head of the finances. I admit, too, sir, that the char- 
ter of the bank is a contract, not to be infringed upon with- 
outa violation of the pledged faith of the Government; but 
I deny that these deposites ever entered into the ** con- 
sideration’ of that contract or imposed any obligation on 
the part of the Government. There was an error in re- 
ferring to the sections of the charter, when the fifteenth 
and sixteenth were quoted as connected and running into 
each other, and as containing the obligation and consider- 
ation between the Government and the bank. These are 
contained in the fourteenth and fifteenth sections. In the 
former the Government engage to take the notes of the 
bank ‘tin all payments to the United States,” and in the 
latter, (the fifteenth,) in consideration thereof, the 
bank agrees to transfer the public money wherever re- 
quired. This is very briefly stating the substance of these 
two consecutive sections: but the next, (the sixteenth 
section, ) is an insulated one, substantially declaring that 
the deposites shall be made in the Bank of the United 
States, subject to be removed whenever the Secretary 
may direct it. No consideration is given, nor could any 
be asked by the Government, because there was no mu- 
tuality—the deposites being altogether contingent—sub- 
ject to the will of an officer entirely independent of the 
bank. Further, sir: the fourteenth section provides that 
the bills or notes shall be * receivable in all payments to 
the United States, unless otherwise directed by act of Con- 
gress.”? Nothing short of a law of Congress can prevent 
the ‘*bills or notes” of the bank from being taken in pay- , 
ment of the revenue tothe Government. But this de- 
tached, unconnected sixteenth section, treating the public 
deposites as a less important matter, and as one not enter- 
ing into the consideration of the contract, leaves the power 
and direction with the Secretary of the Treasury—tleft 
there, too, because Congress did not wish to change the 
practice of the Government, nor impair the accustomed 
control over the deposites. If the intention of Congress 
was otherwise, why were not the deposites and the bills 
and notes placed upon the same footing? If the oneen- 
tered into the contract as wellas the other, why was it 
not also enacted, that the deposites should remain with 
the bank, ‘* unless otherwise directed by act of Congress!” 
Let me observe, too, in the conclusion of this part of my 
argument, that the Secretary was not even bound, in the 
first instance, to place the deposites in the bank. Mr. 
Crawford, upon the organization of the bank, in Februa- 
ry, 1817, might have altogether refused to give them the 
possession of the public money, if he had believed it 
would be unsafe; or that, by withholding it, he could 
avert mischief, oppression, public inconvenience, or em- 
barrassment. And I go further, and affirm that Con- 
gress, in the true spirit of our institutions, could not in- 
tend, and never did intend, to put the public purse, in any 
way, under the control of a bank, nor to enable any such 
institution, upon any occasion, to say, ‘We are to be 
consulted before the Government can make its own disposi- 
tion of its own funds!” 

These are my views of the extent of the power of the. 
Treasury over the deposites; a power sustained by univer- 
sal usage—by precedent—the opinions of our statesmen)... 
and by the manifest construction of the law. pe 

My next inquiry, sir, is, in what manner has. that pow- 
er been exercised upon the late occasion, by the:Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury? For the answer I might safely con- 
tent myself with a reliance upon the fact, that he has 
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walked in the footsteps of his predecessors, and pursued 
the precedent found in the practice of the Government. 

The first objection to the mode of tranfer came from 
the honorable mover of the resolutions, and which was, 
that the Treasurer of the United States, and not the Se- 
eretary, should have selected the new depository for the 
public. money. A strange and novel doctrine, subversive 
of every principle of the Treasury Department and of 
the uniform practice of the Government! Foreign to 
every duty of the Treasurer—an inferior officer, who 
never has had any thing to do with the selection or con- 
trol over the place of deposite. What has he to do with 
the transfer? Is that high and responsible officer of the 
Government at the head of the Treasury, to say to him: 
“I have determined to remove the public deposites-—to 
what place shall they be carried?” This would be re- 
versing the order of the offices, and making the Treasu- 
rer the superintendent of the finances. If you confer 
upon him the right to select, he would have authority to 
change the depository. The moment the public depo- 
sites are removed from the Bank of the United States, 
the only place indicated by any law for their reception, 
the Treasurer would then, according to this doctrine, 
now broached for the very first time, have an uncontrol- 
led authority over the deposites. He might restore them 
tothe parent bank, or place them inits branches. If 
the Treasurer had the power to select the depository, 
what Secretary would ever incur the responsibility of 

‘removing the deposites? ‘Chere is a particular form of 
warrant, known to all times, signed and issued by the 
Secretary, to bring money into the Treasury. The 
Treasurer makes no deposites-—puts no money in the 
Treasury, The treasure is first collected for him by the 
head of the Department, and then it is his duty to take 
care that no moncy goes out without his warrant. He 
has nothing to do with the collection of the revenue into 
any one place—nothing to do with custom-house officers 
or merchant bends--or with the receivers of public 
money. The treasure is first created for him, and then 
it becomes the object of his care. 

«The Treasury of the United States” is an expression 
of somewhat indefinite meaning. It does not signify lo- 
cality, nor any precise and distinct sum of money accu- 
mulated in one particular place, or vault, or building. It 
means, more properly, a credit, a fund, on which the Go- 
vyernment, through its appropriate officer, can draw at 
pleasure. That officer is the Treasurer; and that credit 
‘or fund is first created by the Secretary. From 1776 
down to the»present day; the Treasurer never bas had 
any thing to do with the place of deposite, In all the de- 
‘pates'in 1791, in 1811, in 1814, 715, and °16, and in 1819, 
the control of the Secretary over the deposites was, not 
only acknowledged, but his right to select the place of 
deposite was admitted with equal unanimity. In gomg 
through our whole statute book you will find that the 
only law which, in express words, marks the distinction 
in the duties of those two officers in this very particular, 
is the old continental ordinance of 30th of July, 1779. It 
is so singularly applicable, that I again quote its language: 
i The Board of Treasury shall deposite in proper offices 
all moneys arisivg from loans, taxes, and lotteries; and 
the ‘Treasurer shall receive and keep.” ‘This phrase, 
denoting the duty of the Treasurer, ‘the shall receive 
‘and “Keep,” was afterwards literally incorporated with 
the law of 2d September, 1789, and has but one obvious 
meaning, that, after the Secretary has “selected the pro- 
per offices,” and established the fund, the Treasurer 
shall then receive” it from his hands, and ‘* keep” it 

` gafe from all drafts not founded on appropriations by 
Congress. Hpo 
> One word, Mr. President, inanswer to the argument 
“raw from his official bond. -The penalty of that obli- 


gation isno higher than the sum of one bundred:and fif- 


ty thousand dollars. A penalty that never could have 
been intended to cover the whole treasure of the United 
States! can carry with it no such impression, that his 
responsibility for many millions gives him the right, 
over the head of the Department, to select the place of 
deposite. Its limited amount obviously shows that it is 
intended solely as a security for his own personal fidelity. 

The next objection by which the Secretary is assailed 
for his manner of removing the deposites, arises out of the 
much debated ‘contingent transfer drafts.” 

A recurrence to dates, sums, correspondence, and all 
the circumstances attending these drafts, will place the 
conduct of the Secretary far beyond the reach of any 
merited censure. Tregret, sir, thatin the warmth and 
excitement of debate, gentlemen having manifested feel- 
ings, and adopted an asperity of language, towards him, 
not at all justified by his official conduct. Scrutinize his 
correspondence and instructions in reference to those 
contingent drafts, and you will be convinced that he was 
not only guided by a view to commercial convenience, 
benefits, and facilities, but by a manifest spirit of justice 
and liberality towards the Bank of the United States. No 
one can read this correspondence between the Secretary 
and the selected deposite banks, without being struck 
with his ardent desire to protect the commercial commu- 
nity, and saye it from all pecuniary disorders. The form 
of these transfer drafts, (a copy of which is now held in 
my hand,) modified and improved by Mr. Secretary Ing- 
ham, is the same as that used by the predecessors of the 
present Secretary, It is drawn by the Secretary, signed 
by the Treasurer, countersigned by the Comptroller, and 
recorded by the Register. It is the same form of warrant 
which originally transferred the public deposites into the 
Bank of the United States. It was the first intention of 
the Secretary, in his measures to execute the order of re- 
moval, to draw the public money gradually out of the 
Bank of the United States, as national convenience and 
the wants of the Government would require; and to man- 
age this matter so gently as to produce no inconvenience 
or embarrassment in any quarter. But his liberal inten, 
tions were frustrated, and his amicable disposition proud- 
ly disregarded by the directors of the bank. And even 
then, the sums drawn out by those contingent drafts, 
were of no importance in amount, and were spread 
over three of the principal cities in the Union. 

It has pleased honorable Senators, in a harsh but unde- 
served censure upon the Secretary, to charge upon him 
concealment and disingenuousness in his manner of issuing 
and using the drafts. One moment's review of the object 
for which the drafts were given, and the instructions accom- 
panying them, must prostrate this accusation. There wasno 
concealment; for the drafts were issued as a public official 
act, passed through all the bureaus of the ‘Treasury, and 
were registered by the Register, whereby a public record 
of them was made, to which every individual in the coun- 
try has access. In the correspondence of the bank with 
the Treasurer of the United States, a knowledge of the 
existence of these drafts is admitted; but the Treasury 
Department is taken to task for not having given the in- 
formation through the customary form of communication. 
And further, sir, as evidence that these drafts were not 
the lurking and concealed instruments of distrust and 
confusion, stealing unexpectedly upon a confiding and 
unsuspecting agent, I refer to the acknowledged fact, 
that the bank had been busily engaged in the reduction 
of its loans, to the amount of millions, for three months 
before some of these drafts were even presented fur pay- 
ment! Why? For no other purpose than that of being 
prepared to meet transfer drafts of the deposites. 

Again, sir. The cabinet paper is dated on the 18th, 
and published in the Globe on the 23d of September last. 
Of course the Bank of the United States, and the whole 
country, knew that the measure of removal would go into 
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operation on the first of October. At that period, what 
was the state of things, and the peculiar position of the 
selected banks, in the city of New York more particu- 
larly? It is well known that the ** branch drafts,” (I 
will not misname them, for the judiciary have decided 
they are not ‘*bank notes,”) were the principal issues 
and circulation of the Bank of the United States—that 
those of other branches were rejected by the office at 
New York, and ranged, in the pecuniary fluctuations and 
exchanges of that city, at a discount of a quarter, a half, 
and at one per cent. Tn this posture of affairs, with in- 
creased means, derived from a rapid reduction of loans 
by the Bank of the United States, two evils were fairly 
apprehended immediately after the first of October. One, 
that the branch bank at New York (I take that as an in- 
stance) would refuse toreceive, in liquidation of balances, 
the branch drafts of all other and distant offices. The 
other, that they would make a rush for specie upon the 
local banks. The selected deposite banks considered 
themselves perfectly safe; but conceived that by the first 
of these apprehended evils, they might be so crippled as 
not to be able to carry out the liberal instructions of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and afford those commercial 
facilities which he was so anxious should be extended to 
the community. Under these impressions, the Treasury 
Department, with a view in reality to the defence of the 
whole community, furnished these much abused and dis- 
torted contingent transfer drafis—contingent, because 
they were only to be used in case of the bad behaviour of 
the bank, in rejecting the paper of their sister branches, 
or in making a press for coin uponthe contiguous local 
banks. The fair and ingenuous character of this transac- 
tion is manifest, by the Secretary’s letters of instructions 
to the deposite banks, which I will now present to the 
Senate. [Here Mr. Wilkins read Mr. Taney’s letters to 
the local banks. ] 

Who can read these letters, and afterwards, with any 
justice, cast reproach upon the act itself, or the temper 
of mind from which it proceeded? They imperatively 
enforce upon the selected banks to be governed by “ a dis- 
position to adopt the most liberal course towards other 
moneyed institutions”—** to afford, by means of the public 
money, increased facilities to commerce”’—‘ to extend 
their accommodations to individuals generally;” and (with- 
out doing injustice to the claims of others)‘ more particu- 
larly to the merchants engaged in foreign commerce.” 
Such was the disposition of the Secretary towards other 
local institutions and the commercial community. But, in 
reference to the Bank of the United States, a spirit of 
amity restrained him within limits which the conduct of 
that institution would have justified him in transcending. 
In his letter of the 7th of October, to the Girard Bank, 
he advises them that it must be distinctly understood 
& with respect to the demand that might be made by the 
Bank of the United States on the State banks for the pay- 
ment of balances due by them, in specie, he had refer- 
ence only to the balances that might exist at the time of 
the removal of the public deposites, and not to any fu- 
ture balances that might arise; and that it will not be re- 
quired by the Bank of the United States to receive the 
branch notes and drafts, unless they have been received 
by the deposite banks in payment of duties to the Govern- 
ment,” 

Let us, sir, proceed alittle further. The ist day of 
October fell on a Tuesday, and when the application was 
made to the branch at New York to know whether it 
would redeem the branch drafts, they asked delay in the 
answer until Saturday, and then again until. Monday. 
Daring this critical interval, what was in contemplation, 

or what would be the result, no one could tell. The pow- 
“er was held in suspense over the heads of the deposite 
banks, and whether it would be used in an attack upon 
them for their coin, or in a refusal to receive the branch 


drafts, was an uncertainty which justified the Secretary 
in arming the Government depositories with those trans- 
fer drafts, to be presented only under the restrictions con- 
tained in his instructions, and upon the contingency that 
self-defence might render their use necessary. — ; 

The whole amount of those transfer drafts was only two 
million three hundred thousand dollars, spread over the 
three great commercial cities of Philadelphia, New York, 
and Baltimore. At the time they were drawn, the Secre- 
tary well knew the condition of the Bank .of the United. 
States and its branches; that they then held upwards of nine 
millions of the public money, and that they had‘in Phila- 
delphia, and the other two cities, more coin than would 
have been necessary to meet the drafts. If the whole 
amount, therefore, had been drawn in specie, it would 
not have produced any embarrassment. But, sir, the case 
was very different. Two of the drafts were returned to 
the Treasury, never having been presented, each for five 
hundred thousand dollars, leaving but one million three 
hundred thousand dollars demanded and taken; a great 
portion of that, too, not for more than a month after the 
drafts had been issued, and then only demanded when 
the State banks were drawn upon for specie; and, finally, 
that sum, so unimportant tothe Bank of the United States 
was spread oyer the three cities;in New York half a mil- 
lion, the same sum in Philadelphia, and three hundred 
thousand in Baltimore. Were then, sir, you have all the 
circumstances of this much exaggerated transaction of the 
transfer drafts! How different has been the conduct of 
the Bank of the United States in this city within a few 
days past! By their branch here they accumulated a 
demand upon the Bank of the Metropolis, a deposite bank, 
to an amount exceeding one hundred thousand dollars. 
In liquidation of it, and in the hope they might produce 
disorder and embarrass the arrangements of the Govern- 
ment, they refused to take * branch drafts’”—refused a 
check on the parent bank in Philadelphia—demanded 
coin, and finally carried off from this deposite bank, fifty 
thousand dollars in specie. 2 

Mr. President, { do not like retaliation by the Govern- 
ment; otherwise, I might, with great propriety, turn to 
the decision of the highest judicial tribunal in the country 
in the case of the United States against Brewster, report- 
edin 7th Peters, and if I had the right to advise, tell the 
Secretary of the Treasury to stand upon the decision’ of 
the Supreme Court, to retaliate upon the bank, to follow 
their own example, and to reject, in payment of debtsto 
the United States, those illegal “ branch drafts.” But, 
sir, T have no wish to see such order of just retaliation; 
and there is no foundation in fact for the report that the 
Secretary of the Treasury means to be governed by any 
other spirit, or views, than those which will preserve, as 
far as the public interests will permit, the present condi- 
tion and commercial course of the country. This dis- 
covers another instance of indulgence to this overbear- 
ing institution; for the judgment to which I refer, estab- 
lishes the principle that a branch draft? is not a ** note 
or bill,” under the 18th section of the charter, and there- 
fore cannot, under the 14th section, fall under the denom- 
ination of those * bills and notes” made ‘* receivable in 
all payments to the United States.” 

A word of reply, sir, may be necessary to another ob- 
jection raised by an honorable Senator, to the form of 
these transfer drafts. It is alleged that their form and 
character are such, not following the provisions of the 
fourth section of the law of the 2d of September, 1789, 
that if the cashier or officer to whom they might be paid, 
should embezzle the money, it would be to the loss of the: 
Government, and not that of the deposite banks ioti 

Ihave in my hand one of these drafts-—look ‘at: the 
form of it, and you have at once an answer tothe- objec- 
tion. It has to it the signatures of all the requisite Trea- 
sury officers; and itis made payable tothe order of the 
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president or the cashier, in his official capacity. The} rightful exercise of authority, but the mode of executing 
presentation of the draft, and the receipt of the money jit is sanctioned by invariable usage of the Department-~ 
would, therefore, be a corporate transaction, conducted by the opinions of our statesmen, and by the spirit of our 
by the agent, and which would certainly render his prin-| laws. 
cipal, the bank, responsible. If authority can be called} Expediency and public policy, which must be our 
for upon a legal principle so plain, I refer Senators to the| guides in coming to a decision upon any great Executive 
decision, directly in point, in the case of the Mechanics’ | measure, bear the Secretary fully out in the reasons he 
Bank against the Bank of Columbia, reported in 5 Whea-|assigns for the transfer of the public money. I justify 
ton, page 326. The fourth section in the law of ’98, to/him, and shall assume these positions: 
which the Senator referred,and which specifies the duties] lst. He is sustained by the attitude of the bank in re- 
of the Treasurer, and declares how his warrants shall be| ference to the approach of the termination of its charter. 
drawn, has reference only to warrants ofdisbursements--| 2d.The rapid and unnecessary curtailment by the bank, 
those for the payment of money out of the Treasury, un-jas early as the 1st of August, adopted on mere rumor, 
der appropriations to creditors of the Government, and|and without seeking any explanation or negotiation with 
not to transfer drafts from one depository to another. If|the Treasury, hastened the action of the Secretary of that 
it were desired, under the obligation of the fifteenth sec-| Department. 
tion of the charter, to transfer public funds for the use off 3d. The State banks are the only and proper deposito- 
the Government from the Bank of the United States to}ries in the absence of all law and legislative provision cre- 
some distant place where there is no branch, or if it werejating or pointing out any other. 
now desired to restore the public deposites, you would] 4th. The present distresses of the country are not the 
not resort to the fourth section of the law of ’89, for the|immediate and necessary result of the removal of the de- 
form of the transfer draft, but to the one now before us, | posites, but are to.be ascribed to the harsh, vindictive, 
adopted by the practice of the Government. and coercive measures of the Bank of the United States. 
The same honorable Senator raised another difficulty| And, lastly, the deposites ought to be restored--be- 
on behalf of the disbursing officers and agents of the} cause the crisis must be met. Again to transfer the public 
Government, which, he contends, must proceed from thej money would only add to the general distrust and increase 
manner and effect of the transfer of the deposites; and {the disorder and embarrassments complained of. 
argues that the funds of those officers, placed in local| 1 shall proceed, sir, to advance my views in support of 
banks, would be upon their own responsibility and risk, |these several positions in the order in which I have ar- 
‘and not at that of the Government. In advancing thisjranged them. And the first is, that the Secretary was 
argument, the fourth section of the act of the 3d March, | justified by the approach of the termination of the bank 
1809, was overlooked. It declares that ** public agents] charter. 
shall keep the public moneys in their hands in some in-| When the head of any of the Executive Departments 
corporated bank, to be designated for that purpose by the jis about to discharge a duty confided to him by Congress, 
President of the United States.” Of course, if the dis-jand deeply affecting the conccrns of the country, he cer- 
bursing officer deposites the public money in any bank, | tainly finds his justification in the law which directs his 
agrecably to the designation of the President, he com-/action. He must confine himself to what the face of the 
plies with the law, and the funds are no longer at his ha-|statute tells him, without being influenced by extraneous 
zard, but at that of the Government. matter--by popular reports or current rumors. The Se- 
The remaining objection advanced against the manner |cretary, then, in deliberating upon the time which would 
of executing the order of removal by the Secretary, is|be expedient for the removalof the public deposites, was 
founded upon the alleged want of authority to make, andj bound to look only to the charter ofthe bank; and by that 
-the provisions contained in, the contracts made with the{instrument it would be seen that the institution would 
new deposite banks. -~ have to close its concerns on the 4th of March, 1836, two 
At this moment I shallconfine myself to the first branch| years and five months from the time of the commence- 
of this objection--the other being mere matter of detail;|ment of the transfer of the public money. 
‘and offer very briefly the answer which the laws and po-| The Secretary of the Treasury had no reason to sup- 
licy of the Government so plainly present. pose that Congress would renew the charter of the bank, 
The sixth section of the act of Congress of the Ist of] or extend it even for one hour. He knew that the insti- 
May, 1820, relied upon by gentlemen, which prohibits/tution had arisen out of the extraordinary emergency of 
contracts from being made by the Secretary of either ofithe country at the close of a war. He knew that it had 
the Executive Departments, has no bearing upon the pre-jbeen created solely for the purpose of removing the 
sent case. It refers to contracts not founded expressly or j financial disorders and embarrassments which then prc- 
incidentally upon alaw of Congress, and requiring an ap-|vailed. He knew that those disorders and embarrassments 
propriation to carry them into effect. But the sound an-jhad passed away, and the emergency, in his opinion, no 
swer to the objection is, that the authority to make these jlonger existed to justify the continuance of the charter, 
contracts with the local banks is incidental to, and follows|and, therefore, he concluded there was no just ground 
the right to remove the deposites. ‘That authority arises, | for the expectation that it would be renewed. In looking 
in the absence of an act of Congress or positive law, out|into the charter of this bank, it will be perceived that in 
of the sovereignty of the United States, and because its/the very law itself, its grave-clothes are placed alongside 
exercise is indispensably necessary to carry into effect alof its swaddling clothes. This fact is indicated by the 
duty imposed. upon one of the Departments of the Go- | unusual clause in a bank charter, allowing them two 
vernment.. The power to remove thedeposites would bej years ‘‘for the final settlement and liquidation of the 
useless.and nugatory, without the implied right to make |affairs and accounts of the corporation,” and which must 
the necessary arrangements for their reception by the|have been inserted at the time by the framers of the law, 
new and selected depositories. There are many instances|under the evident intention that the existence of the bank 
and precedents in the administration of the affairs of the should cease at the period specified. And this very six- 
Government for the exercise of these incidental powers. | teenth section itself contains in its spirit an indication of 
Trefer for an explicit judicial decision to be found in the; the same intention, for it gives to the Treasury a power 
report of the case in Sth Peters’s Reports, pages 127,128, [to be exercised upon the distinct notice: that the days of 
&c. [Here Mr. W. read from the report of the case sus-ithe bank were numbered. Thus, then, the Secretary, 
taining him in his argument. ] ; bound down and confined to the law which created the 
The. removal of the public deposites was not. only ajbank, could form no other opinion than that it must short- 
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ly close its operations, and that the Government and the 
country must be put in a posture to meet that event. 

But, sir, if it was possible to presume that it was the 
- official duty of the Secretary to overlook the act of Con- 

gress, and to direct his eye to public opinion--to political 
signs—to every speck of popular sentiment which ap- 
“peared upon the political horizon—upon what conclusion 
would he have fallen? Every thing indicated to him that 
the bank must come to a close? A bill had been intro- 
duced into Congress for the renewal of its charter, and 
had been lost. The same Chief Magistrate by whose 
veto that measure had been defeated, was subsequently 
re-elected by the people. And here I will take occasion 
to observe, that I do not put the common construction 
upon that political event—and in the inference I draw 
from it, I differ in some degree from the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Ido not think that re- 
sult turned upon the question of the re-charter of the 
bank, nor was it a popular decision of that inquiry. 1 
believe the people, in that Presidential election, looked 
beyond the’ bank, and (without meaning any indelicacy 
towards his distinguished competitor) were governed by 
higher and more interesting considerations in the re-elec- 
tion of Gencral Jackson, Thousands of voters threw 
their weight on the side of the successful candidate, who 
would vote for a national bank to-morrow. Itis not pre- 
tended that the re-election of the President gave him any 
new power. It only told to the world that the people 
did not expect a renewal, during his term, of the charter 
of the bank. Every one thought, after the bill had been 
lost—public opinion settled down in the belief, that there 
was an end of the Bank of the United States. What said 
the honorable Senator on my right, from Massachusctts, 
{Mr. Wensrer,} in his speech after the veto message 
came into the Senate in 1832? He declared, ** The billis 
negatived; the President has assumed the responsibility 
of putting an end to the bank; andthe country must pre- 
pare itself to mect that change in its concerns which the 
expiration of the charter will produce? ‘Chis sentence 
isa condensed argument, fully justifying the act of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. As it comes from high au- 
thority, examine it. What is meant when we are told 
tthe country must prepare” to meet that state of things 
to be produced by the extinction of the bank? It surely 
means that the community, the Government, and indivi- 
duals, must all adopt preparatory measures to mect the 
coming event—the approaching change. In this carly 
preparation it cannot be meant that the Government, so 
deeply interested, must be the last to act, and to profit 
by this timely admonition. The honorable Senator himself 
made it precisely what the Secretary had made it—~a ques- 
tion of time only. 

You might as well censure Congress for not having 
given a law for the continuance of the bank, as to blame 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the removal of the de- 
posites; because the act is justified by every presumption 
that a new charter cannot be obtained. Are we not 
brought to this point? ‘Fhe charter isto be renewed, or 
is not to be renewed? And why does not the bank come 
forward at this session? Toy if its charter is to be renew- 
ed, the deposites ought to be restored; and if not, and 
the deposites were, nevertheless, given back to it, the 
same scene must again be exhibited at some time before 
the 4th of March, 736. I repeat the question: Why does 
not the bank now come forward and try the issuc with a 
new Congress? Why not, within its last two years, ask 
for that “definitive action,” of which they speak in their 
own memorial? 

The Scerctary truly says in his report, It is a mere 
Two and a half years only remain- 
ed, which left litte time enough to make an experiment 
which could not be avoided. 


t admit it to be an experi-| over the subject, and sarrendered the controlof it to the 


rendered inevitable by the law of the country. I assert 
too, that this experiment isan important and deeply. in- 
teresting one. Jt must decide whether the Government 
can, or cannot, get along in its fiscal concerns, without 
the Bank of the United States; and whether our ‘local 
banks can be made safe and efficient depositories of the 
public money. However serious the experiment may be 
—doubtful if you please—it must be made; and the ear- 
lier it is made, the safer for the public. interests; and the 
better even for the bank itself. If, between this and the 
4th of March, °36, the trial shall fail, the bank ought to be 
well pleased, and might fairly exult in the opportunity 
thus afforded of testing its utilitv. And shame upon it, 
if it has confidence in its own integrity and usefulness, for 
not permitting, with a spirit of liberality, the experiment 
fairly to advance. 

The late Secretary, Mr. Duane himself, in his letter of 
the 23d of July last, says: ‘The operations of the Bank 
of the United States, excepting such as may be necessary 
for winding up its affairs, will cease on the 4th of March, 
1836.” And hence he commenced his inquiries prepara- 
tory tothe removal of the deposites. A paper of much 
authority yet remains to be referred to, very decisive of 
the necessity of early preparation to meet “the expected 
change,” and for the country ‘to seek new channels of 
business.” 1 allude emphatically to the memorial of the 
Bank of the United States, signed by its president him- 
self, and presented to Congress in the session of 1831-72. 
I will quote two of its paragraphs: ¢* Unless the question 
is decided by the present Congress, no definitive action 
upon it can be expected until within two years of the ex- 
piration of its charter, a period before which, in the 
opinion of your memorialists, it is highly expedient, not 
merely in reference to the institution itself, but to the 
more important interests of the nation, that the determi- 
nation of Congress should be known.” Andagain: ‘If, 
on the other hand, the wisdom of Congress shall deter- 
mine that the bank must cease to exist, it is still more: im- 
portant that the country should begin early to prepare 
for the expected change; and that the institution should 
have as much time as possible to execute the duty—al- 
ways a very delicate and difficult one—of aiding the com- 
munity to seek new channels of business; and, by gradual 
and gentle movements, to press with the least inconve- 
pience on the great interests connected with it. Thus, 
in his own representations made to Congress two years 
ago, does the president of the bank himself advance a 
complete justification for the act of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in seeking ‘‘ new channels of business,” and 
thus beginning ‘‘to prepare for the expected change,” 
because it had been determined ‘that the bank must 
cease to exist.” 

1f, therefore, the proper and expedient time had ar- 
rived for the exercise of the authority given to the Secre- 
tary,it was the duty of the Executive department prompt» 
ly to take care that it should not pass by, to the detriment 
of the public interests. If there waseven a mistake as 
to time, and the most expedient moment had not arrived, 
this circumstance would not convert the exercise of a re- 
sponsible and plainly-authorized duty into a usurpation, 
and stamp it as high handed and despotic. 

In the second place, I contend that the removal of the 
deposites was hastened by the bank itself. Upon this 
point we are frequently met by the question, Why adopt 
this important measure only two months before the meet- 
ing of Congress? Yo this Treply, that delay would have 
brought with it, inevitably, positiveinjury, without giving 
the national legislature the opportunity, or the powers to 
interpose any salutary provision. Congress would have had 
no authority to interfere with the removal of the: depo-: 
sites. By the charter, they had parted with their power 


ment, not courted, however, by the administration, buti head of the ‘freasury Department. If Congress attempt- 
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ed to interfere before the Secretary had acted, the bank|sites of the public money should be made. There is the 


would have aright to protest against it as a violation of | 


their charter. The matter rested entirely with the Trea- 
sury, and before Congress could again assume jurisdiction 
over it, the head of that Department must first act, and 
then, by the report of his reasons, give to us the right of 
legislation upon it. Congress might, indeed, in case of 
the removal, have appointed the new place of deposite, 
but could not, until the Secretary had acted, alter one 
word of the charter, by giving the public money into the 
keeping of other hands. The new depository is not the 
essential matter of contention here—its mere indication 
would not be worth the perilous delay of two months, 
and it would puzzle Congress to discover any other de- 
positories than those chosen by the Secretary. 

It is well known, by the assurance of those whose can- 
dor cannot be questioned, as wellas by the language of 
the late Secretary’s instructions to the agent in his letter 
of the 23d of July last, that it was not the original inten- 
tion of the Department to take from the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States the deposites at the time they were removed; 
but an abandonment of that intention was forced upon the 
present Secretary by the danger and mischiefs of delay 
which were threatened, and inevitable, by the early and 
vexatious course of conduct adopted by the bank. This 
must be apparent when we recollect that as early as the 
1st of August, two months before the removal, upon 
sheer rumor, when Mr. Duane was in office, adverse to 
the measure, the bank, a mere agent, too arrogant to ask 
for information or seek negotiation with its principal, com- 
menced a system of enormous curtailments and severe 
oppression, imperiously demanding of the Government 
all that could be done to check and disarm it. If the pub- 
lic deposites had continucd with them, accompanying 
their rapid reductions, where would we now be, after a 
lapse of five or six months? Every thing rushing into the 
bank, through the two wide channels of public deposites 
and curtailment of loans, what could supply the vacuum? 
If, in ordinary times, that startling declaration of the Pre- 
sident of the bank were true, that “the State banks ex- 
ist but by the forbearance of the Bank of the United 
States,” what would now have been their condition and 
the condition of their debtors? The extraordinary re- 
daction, from the Ist of August to the Ist of October, of 
upwards of four millions, shows they were as oppressive 
before as after the removal. If those early curtailments 
urged immediate action, the curtailment since the Ist of 
October proves the wisdom of the measure. 

My third position, sir, that the State banks are the only 
and proper depositories for the public money, when it 
may: happen to be removed from the Bank of the United 
States, is assumed, because propriety, public opinion, the 
uniform practice of the Government, all point to them in 
the absence of legislative provision upon the subject. 
Where else would you carry the public money? Not to 
brokers, stockjobbers, or private bankers? ‘There was 
no new national depository provided. The charter of the 
present bank, although it expressly provides for the re- 
moval of the moncy, is entirely silent as to the new de- 
pository to which it shall be transferred, because Con- 
gress thereby intended to leave the subject where they 
had found it-—in the hands of the Treasury Department. 
Andit is equally silent as to any new depository upon the 
termination of the charter. In the whole financial histo- 


same absence of all provision of the kind in the charter 
of ’91, given to the old Bank of the United States: and 
during the existence of that bank, the State banks parti- 
cipated with it in the enjoyment of the deposites. From 
*91 till the year 1800, the merchants’ bonds for duties 
were not even directed to be deposited in the old bank for 
collection, until a special law, of the latter year, changed 
the practice as to six of our chief commercial cities. In 
1811, when the old bank went down, no new legislative 
regulation was made; and the fall of that institution was 
softened by the assurance that the local banks would, of 
course, become its substitutes and the safe depositories of 
the public money. An honorable gentleman now upon 
this floor joined in that assurance: and a veteran states- 
man and experienced merchant, then a representative 
from Maryland, carried his opinions so far as to declare 
that the State banks were the safest depositories. In 
1818, during the discussion in the House of Representa- 
tives, when the present bank was in much trouble and 
peril, no legislative action, designating new depositories, 
was at all proposed; all seemed to unite in the opinion that 
the State banks would necessarily become the holders of 
the public money. I will now refer to an extract from 
the opinion of a gentleman, then a member of the House, 
and now a distinguished Senator on this floor, [Mr. 
Txxzer.] He asked, ‘* Would it be a task of any great 
difficulty to substitute another system for this? 1 submit 
to honorable gentlemen to say whether, in the event of 
the Governmentselecting a bank in each State, notoriously 
solvent, in lieu of the present, we should not be precisely 
situated as we now are? You take a bank in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Richmond, &c., known 
to be solyent, and bestow on them the same countenance 
you bestow on the branches of this bank, limiting the re- 
ception of revenue to their notes or specie, and giving - 
them the public deposites. Will gentlemen assign any 
good reasons for supposing that the notes of such banks 
would not circulate as currently, and as uniformly, as 
those of this institution?” And again: ‘There is no ne- 
cessary alarm about the safety of the public deposites,” 
And the same gentleman then proceeds to point out for 
security, the very mode adopted by the present Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury in his arrangements with the State 
banks. Upon that occasion, also, General Smith, of Ma- 
ryland, declared: ** The control over the State banks will 
be greater than over the Bank of the United States.” 
And in another part of his speech he says, * You will 
have a much greater control over the State banks, 
because you are under no obligation to put money in 
them, and you may change them whenever you think 
proper. he danger of losing the public deposites will 
always be a sufficient control over them.” 

If, during the earlier period of the history of our bank- 
ing system, the State banks were considered by Congress, 
and by all the officers of the Treasury, as safe deposito- 
ries for the national treasure, why should they not be 
held in the same estimation now, when the business is 
better understood, conducted with increased capital under 
the light of experience, resting upon a firmer basis, with 
new features thrown into tbeir charters, conferring secur- 
ity and guarding against the suspension of specie pay- 
ments? It is remarkable, that the friends of the old Bank 
of the United States left the deposites with the State 


ry of the country, from the continental establishment of|banks, whilst the adversaries of it rested their opposition 


the Treasury Department, in September, 76, down to 
the present day, the deposites have been left under the 
exclusive control of the head of the Treasury, by whom 
the State banks-haye always been employed since our 
first knowledge of them, Follow our history for a mo- 


upon the same confidence in the State banks; and during 
the interval between the old and the present Bank of the 
United States, Congress left them there. And let it be 
remembered that the projectors and friends of the new 
bank never thought of any other than the same deposi- 


ment on this ŝubject: "In the charter of the Bank oftories, or of any change in the usage of the Government, 


-North America, granted by Congress in December, 1781, 
there was no injuuction thatin that institution the depo- 


for this sixteenth section, out of which our controversy 
springs, wasintroduced bya gentleman opposed to the bill. 
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The fourteenth fundamental article of the present char- 
ter itself authorizes, in certain cases, the employment of 
State banks, to be first approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The last instance which I shall cite to show 
the confidence of Congress and of the Government in 
State banks, is to be found in the fourth section of the law 
of 3d of March, 1809, and which directs that €< public 
agents. shall keep the public moneys in their hands, in 
some incorporated bank, to be designated for that pur- 
pose by the President of the United States.” The ave- 
rage amount of public money in the hands of disbursing 
officers of the Government is very great-essentially 
they are public deposites. Yet this provision by Con- 
gress was made when the old Bank of the United States 
was in being, and does not order the moneys to be there 


distress)—-all readily produced when they refer to mo- 
ney--to the purse—to that sensitive thing called ‘the 
money market”—and all of which we are efficiently but 
unfortunately continuing and extending by our terrifying 
forebodings and alarming discussions here. The moment. 
these shall be terminated, the panic will subside. And let 
that termination be as it may, there is strength, elasticity, 
and enterprise in abundance in the people to accommo- 
date themselves to any condition of things which may 
succeed this discussion. It must not be forgotten too, in 
our attempts to establish the true cause of the prevailing 
and injurious panic, that the bank is bound to make good 
every thing which its friends may allege. ‘To accomplish 
its purposes, the exertions of its varied and extensive pow- 
er must go hand in hand with the alarms that are spread, 


deposited; and so the statute stands through the time of] and must instantaneously cause embarrassment to be felt 


the present bank and its many branches, indicating no 
preference over any incorporated State banks. 

The contracts made with the State banks upon their re- 
ceiving the public deposites have been critically and se- 
verely scrutinized. They can bear the close examination 
they have received, for they are discrect and cautious, 
effectually guarding the people’s money and the public 
interests. Look at those arrangements. The Secretary 


has secured over the selected banks every salutary con-| which I now advocate. 


where it is said embarrassment prevails. 

In making allusion to the strength and vast resources 
of our community, proving its ability to extricate itself 
from real or fancied embarrassments, and of the necessity 
of throwing itself upon its own powers, Iam called upon 
to notice the frankness and independence of the commit- 
tee recently deputed by the New York merchants, and 
who visited this city in opposition to the Executive measure 
The report of that committee, 


trol—has assumed to himself every necessary source ofl and the proceedings adopted upon it by their constituents, 
information—if not more effectually, at east as great as} afford to the commercial community an example worthy 


the charter gave him in reference to the Bank of the Uni-| to be followed. 


ted States. In those arrangements he has followed in 
the footsteps of Mr. Crawford and Mr. Rush. ‘They are 
not only prudent and economical—for none of the ex- 
penses fall upon the government—but they are liberal, 
guarding the interests and providing for the accommoda- 
tions of the merchants, and the convenience of the trad- 
ing community. But these arrangements are, at any 
rate, mere matters of detail, open and subject to be re- 
gulated at any moment by the interference of Congress. 

Tt has been argued that the people have confidence in 
the Bank of the United States only; and those who hare 
money to deposite place itthere. Not so—this is an error. 
You may test any where the comparative confidence in 
State banks and the branches of the Bank of the United 
States, and you will discover the fallacy of that position. 
I will give you an instance extracted from the official re- 
turns. 
pears that the deposites of individuals in their branch at 
New York, on the 23d of December was $1,064,471 


In the Mechanics’ Bank of New York, on the 

1ith of January, individual deposites were 
Tn the Manhattan Bank on same day, 
In Bank of America, 17th January, 


$1, 124,570 
870,478 
670,027 


This not only exhibits the comparative confidence, but 
it shows the nature of the pressure represented to exist, 


By that of the Bank of the United States, it ap-|of the Government from all such intention. 


They distinctly avow the capacity of 
that community to carry itself through the present embar- 
rassments, to safety and prosperity; and independently 
resolve to rely upon their own energies, upon their calm- 
ness, liberality, and mutual forbearance. The report of 
that adversary committee merited reference on another 
account. It overthrows an allegation made upon this 
floor and elsewhere, well framed to excite in the breasts 
of citizens of other States the most sensitive feelings of 
alarm and jealousy; for it distinctly avows that the secret 
and ultimate object of the present struggle is to break 
down the Bank of the United States, and from its ruins 
and scattered materials to erect a new institution in the 
city of New York. The committee of that city, well in- 
formed and enlightened on the subject, returned to their 
constituents and distinctly declared there is no such pro- 
ject here. ‘They exonerate the first and second officers 
If I could 
think for one moment that the struggle now going on was 
with a view to that selfish and interested object, that there 
secretly lurked under this Executive measure any such 
purpose or scheme of State rivalry, I would promptly 
turn my back upon the whole affair and abandon the pro- 
ceeding E am now endeavoring to sustain. Whenever 
the contest shall be between * Wall street and Chestnut 
street,” 1 will go for Chestnut street. Nay, more; 1 will 
never give my vote for a bank of the United States, un 


=] less it is to be placed in the good city of William Penn, 


The people of Pennsylvania do, indeed, struggle and com. 
| pete with New York—but not on the sordid question of 


by so large a sum lying idle in only three city banks of| the locality of abank. We havea higher and more du- 


New York! 

My fourth position is, that the present distresses of the 
country, extend as far as they may, are not the immediate 
result of the removal of the public deposites, but are to 
be directly ascribed to intervening measures adopted by 
the Bank of the United States, from selfish and resentful 
motives, her great object being the coercion of the coun- 
try into her own views. 

However deeply, upon all occasions, ïI may deplore any 
measure of distress, whether partial or general, which 
may fall upon my fellow-citizens, I cannot resist the im- 
pression that our present embarrassments are magnified 
by: political newspapers and by the partisans of the bank 
out of doors. 


rable object before us; one upon which truly and essen- 
tially rests the commercial welfare and prosperity of our 
State. We aim atand struggle for the trade of the great 
West. Upon the interesting and important policy of in- 
ternal improvements, we carry on and maintain a high and 
honorable contest, not to be terminated, I trust, until we 
fake from our rivals of the ‘* Empire State,” the rich 
prize held in the neutral hands of our enterprising fellow- 
citizens of the Western States. f 

But, let me return to the inquiry I have just entered 
upon. Where are those distresses found? They are local, 
not national. They evince no general calamity. T- can- 
not believe that they have fallen so seriously, or to-such 


They have succeeded, too, in producing) great extent, upon one class of our citizens, held by. men 


panic—distrust--want of confidence-—(sure precursors of}in the highest estimation: I mean the fair: American mer- 
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 chants--4 high-minded. ard most excellent portion of our 
~ community;. who. continually. add. to.the honor of their 
< country. abroad,’ and. whose enterprise discovers their 
<. hand and their’ impress.upon every public undertaking 
` at home—whose hearts swell and expand like the can- 
-.-yass.of their ships, and carry: their public spirit and their 

benevolence. into every quarter of our country. To avert 
zà calamity. from such a community, I would be willing to 
make almost any sacrifice, save that of the rights of my 
“Government and ‘of the people to the ambition of the 
bank... : : 

_ Trace up these distresses, and I again ask, Where are 
“they to be found? Certainly not in an unusual number 
of bankruptcies and suspensions—for, it is undeniable that 
they are less numerous than they were within a recent 
period, when the bank was undisturbed in the full pos- 
„session of the public money. Are not those distresses— 
„at all events as yet—limited to your speculators, to bro- 
kers, to stockjobbers; to those who live by daily and 
weekly borrowing; to those who languish and pine away 
under a continual feverish excitement, in watching every 
morning’s discount of the banks, and to whom curtail- 

ment is another word for bankruptcy? 

There has been, in fact, recently, a new epoch in the 
. speculations of our country. Lrefer to the vast and un- 
usual amount of investments in new banks—in public 
stocks, canals, railroads, and State securities. ‘These 
are depressed for a time by that great power which con- 
_ trols the money market; and let the unfortunate sufferers 
look to that power as the wanton author of their distress- 
es: but, sir, here I stop, and draw the cheering distinc- 
tion—the great mass of the people are safe and undis- 
turbed, for the simple reason that the people are not 
indebted: they are unembarrassed, from the great abun- 
dance and recent prosperity of the country: the bone, 
and sinew, and muscle of the country, are sound and 
healthy. 
Iagain repeat it, that our embarrassments are artificial 

--for there is no real cause for them; because, sir, we 

have, at this moment, within our favored country, all the 

elements of great prosperity —health—unusually abundant 
crops, which bear a fair yalue—general peace amongst 
our commercial customers abroad—no export demand for; 
our specie, but an influx of it upon us--imports compar- 
‘atively light—our manufactures, as yet, safely protected, 
and undisturbed by the agitation of that question of poli- 
cy so vitally interesting to them; the spirit of internal 


improvements advancing and giving employment to | 


industrious laborers; our local banks all standing firm, 
and their paper circulation intrinsically as good as ever; 
more coin in the country now than there was on the 
Ast October last, and the vast accumulation of it lying idle 
in the vaults of the Bank of the United States, renders 
her perfectly safe. This happy condition of the country, 
this abundance, rendered the moment selected by the 
Secretary of the Treasury a peculiarly fit one for the 
transfer of the public deposites. 

Tt is useless, sir, for me to repeat that the money is all 
in the country, and in the hands of those whose very oc- 
cupation it is to lend it out, accompanied, too, by the in- 
structions and the injunction of the Secretary of tlie Trea- 

-sury to dispose of it in commercial facilities. But, the 
Bank of the United States overshadows us, and yet go- 
yerns—controlling the wishes, and restricting the actions 
of the other banks. With this exertion of her power, 
aided by her alliance with influential newspapers, she has 
succeeded in extensively spreading distrust and want of 
confidence. Of course, in public stocks, and in State 
securities, a depression must follow if she continues her 
course—failures and suspensions must eventually ensue. 
Hence, too, in the business of merchandise, there is little 


done, because the merchants are afraid to buy and sell. !present account. 


ments—domestic sales of southern crops have been limit- 
ed, but a recent rise in Europe in the great staple of that 
section of the Union, whilst this discussion has been going 
on, shows. that the deposites had no influence. upon its 
foreign market. Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to ` 
permit a reinvestment in this country of the capital with- 
drawn by the payment of the instalment of the public 
debt, The very few among us who are disposed, ina 
moment. of general alarm, to let out their money, find a 
more profitable investment in buying notes and public 
stocks. There is a general contraction of all engage- 
ments to pay money—a ‘terrapin system”. adopted— 
every man draws himself within his shell, and buries 
deeper, or hugs more closely, the purse which contains 
the object of his care and continual pursuit. wt 

But, the simple refusal of the Government any longer 
to keep its accounts in the Bank of the United States _ 
was not the primary cause of this state of things, nor in 
any way adequate to produce such effects. We -have 
now the same alarm—the same representations—the same 
drama which was performed upon the going down of the 
old Bank of the United States in 1811, now in rehearsal 
by anew company. The alarmists then found their way 
into the newspapers, into the lobbies and galleries of the 
halls of Congress; and their successors, following their 
example, are now exhibiting to us the same scenes. I 
cannot believe they will termitate in ‘deep tragedy.” 
What did, then, produce the pressure? It is a grave and 
serious question, to which the people will respond in their 
indignant condemnation of the bank. I answer—it was 
not the Government, but the bank, by yielding to a 
spirit of resentment—of vindictiveness—having in view 
ulterior objects—the repossession of the public money, 
and the perpetuation ofits charter. And, regardless of 
the happiness of the community, that corporation vexa- 
tiously produccd the convulsions with which we are now 
distracted. In the induigence of this arrogant and re- 
sentful spirit, she broke up all amity between herself and 
the State banks, and turned her back upon the commer- 
cial community, whose convenience and interest she re- 
fuses to consult, because she has quarrelled with the 
Secretary of the Treasury!! ‘The bank, swelling itself 
up to a consequence not justified by its charter, was 
determined to contend with its principal, regardless how 
the innocent might suffer in the conflict. She proudly 
refuses all communication with the administration, and | 
declines all negotiation with the local banks. Why so, at 
a juncture so important to the interests of all?” Upon 
more occasions than one, in her eventful and disastrous 
history, she had to ask indulgence and to sue for favors 
from the State banks, and had to fly to the Executive for 
safety. Why did she not turn back, in grateful remem- 
brance of the favors she had received, and say to other 
banks and to the merchants: “We are badly treated 
by the Government; the administration is encroaching 
upon our chartered rights; but this affords no reason for 
the disruption of all amity between us, and the spread- 
ing of distrust and alarm over the country?” Sir, she 
maintained a good understanding with those institutions 
and with the Treasury, as long as she thought it was her 
interest, and the moment that interest was supposed to de- 
pend upon a contrary policy, hostility to all around was 
immediately commenced. Mr. President, in the exam- 
ination of this Executive measure, it is natural to turn 
round and inquire what was the state of the community 
and the condition of our commercial cities, preceding 
and at the time ofits taking effect. 

I believe there is always something in the state of the 
business in our large cities at the commencement of the 
winter season, which produces a slight and increased de- 
mand for money; but this is hardly worth taking into the 
A great amount of capital had been 


Qur commission merchants are afraid to seek consign-jabstracted from our chief Atlantic cities and invested in 
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the way I have mentioned, and now, when wanted by the 
merchants, they have it not, and cannot, upon the emer- 
But I refer more 
particularly to the new tariff system which went into 
Operation on the 4th of March last, establishing short 
credits and cash payment of duties. This, in effect, has 
taken away from our commercial community an im- 
mense capital. The credits on some goods, largely im- 
ported, were six, ten, and twelve months. This was ac- 
tually a capital loaned by the Government to the mer. 
chants, sufficient to trade upon. By the change in the 
policy of the country, these loans were withdrawn, and at 
the moment when the effects of this new system were be- 
ginning fairly to be felt and to press upon the commercial 
community, the Bank of the United States commenced 
a rapid reduction of its loans: thus taking advantage of 
the change in the tariff policy of the Government, and 
seizing upon it as a favorable opportunity to work out its 
purpose of resentment, by putting the screws to the peo- 
ple. Tam not aware that gentlemen are apprized of the 
serious and extensive effects, and the increased demand 
for money by the merchants, produced by this recent 
change in the tariff. In the city of New York it appears 
to be acknowledged that the increased demand within the 
year, would be at least ten millions of dollars. In the 
city of Philadelphia, by an authentic statement in my hand, 
from the 4th of March to the Ist of January, it would ex- 
ceed two millions—in Boston it would be something less; 
and, I presume, in Baltimore still less. But extend the 
system through all the importing towns and cities of the 
Union, and it will be obvious that the augmented demand 
upon one portion of our community, whose wants or abun- 
dance spread alarm or infuse confidence, must have been 
excessive and of itself a most plentiful source of pecuniary 
and commercial pressure. At such a moment, with our 
commercial community in this novel and pecuniary pos- 
ture, the Bank of the United States should have advan- 
ced to the very yerge of its own safety, to have preserved 
its own friends and neighbors at least from the first rigor- 
ous trials of this new policy. But how was it? In the 
month of May, 1832, preceding the election, they had 
run up their loans to the maximum, exceeding seventy 
millions of dollars, more than double their capital; and 
that, too, when there approached a payment of an instal- 
ment of the national debt, which could only be met by 
“yemoving the deposites,” yet then, when not so rich 
and secure in resources as at present, they could, gratui- 
tously, run up their loans to an excess unknown at all 
other periods! They could then come forward and ask 
favors, arrangements, accommodation from the Govern- 
ment. Why did they notdo so lately? Why not now? 
To save the commercial community, which was the decep- 
tive excuse then given by the bank, Mr. Secretary 
McLane at once and liberally assented to all that was 
required. ‘They alleged they were prepared to meet the 
payment of the three per cent. stock; butif it was dis- 
charged on the Ist of July, the withdrawal of the amount 
from their accommodations would bring down a pressure 
upon the merchants, and for that reason, which was readi- 
ly yielded to, they sued for an extension of the time to 
the Ist of October. ‘Khey obtained it. But how did 
they use the privilege? Neither to save our honor abroad, 
nor to accommodate our merchants at home; for their 
loans, instead of being kept up, immediately began to be 
curtailed. 

In page nineteen of their own report, they speak of 
“the expansive power, so valuable in the institution 
when the wants of the country required its aid.” And 
upon the same page they say, ‘the bank enlarged its 
business to mect the commercial wants of the country, 
and when those wants were supplied, the business of the 
bank of course subsided.” And again, in page twenty- 
one, they say, ‘* wherever large payments are made by the 
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Government, as it is necessary to withdraw from the use 
of the community considerable sums, the process requires 
some delicacy in recalling from distant parts of the Uni- 
ted States as much as may answer the immediate exigen- 
cy, yet not enough to press disadvantageously on the 
community.” Why do they not, sir, upon the present 
occasion, exercise their functions upon this fair policy? 
When the rumor about the deposites went forth, why not 
negotiate with the Government as they did in 1832? Why 
not in 1833 as well as 1832, plead the cause.of the mer- 
chant, and sue for accommodating arrangements? Why 
not represent, in their own former language “the situa. 
tion of the commercial community”—and that it + would 
require all the aid and all the forbearance that could be 
given them?” Had they so conducted themselves in the 
present crisis they would have found, as they formerly 
found, every disposition on the part of the Secretary to 
go hand in hand with them to relieve the commercial 
community. 

Sir, I have called their curtailments not ¢* gradual,” 
but rapid and oppressive. Allow me to exhibit, to sus- 
tain me in this assertion, extracts from their own official 
returns, 

PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 
August Ist, - - - 
October 1st, - - - 
December 1st, - - - §,162,360.63 
January Ist, - - - 4,230,509.63 

These sums include the credits to the Treasurer, those 
of public officers, and redemption of the public debt. 


BANK LOANS. Curtailments. 


$7,599, 841.47 
9,182,173.08 


August Ist, - - $64,160,349. 14 

October Ist, - -  60,094,202.73 
mmm $4, 166,146.21 

December 1st, - -  54,453,104.67 
—-- —~— 9,607,244.47 

Thus, the curtailment from Ist August to 
1st October, is - - - ~- 4,166,146.21 

And increase of the public money during 
the same time, is - - - 1,582,331.71 

Curtailment from 1st August to Ist Decem- 
ber, - - - - - 9,607,244.47 


Decrease of public moneys between Ist 

August and Ist December only - 2,437,480.82 

So, to meet decrease of public moneys in four months, 
which was only $2,437,480.82, they curtailed 9 millions 
6 or 700 thousand dollars. 

Decrease of public moneys between the Ist of August 
and the Ist of January, is only §3,369,331.84. 

The bank curtailed between the Ist August and Ist 
October, before the deposites were removed, in two 
months, near $800,000 more than the whole amount of 
public money which they paid over after they were re~ 
moved up to the 1st of January last. 

But, this is not all: when its discounts were at their 
Maximum, viz. in May, 1832, they were $70,428,070. 

Therefore, their reduction from 1st May, 1832, to the 
Ist of August, 1833, fifteen months, was only $6,267,721. 

Whilst in four months from Ist August, ’33, to Ist De- 
cember, ’33, it was, as we have seen, 9 millions and be- 
tween 6 and 700 thousand dollars. ‘hat is, during the 
former period, at the rate of $417,000 a month, and du- 
ring the latter period at the rate of $2,401,811. 

In further proof of this rapid and oppressive reduction 
of loans, cast your eyes over their returns, and see how 
it has fallen on the branches. I will give you an instance 


or two: 
The Nashville branch. 
Its loans were, on 9th January, 1833, - $3,710, 505 
on 13th November, 1833, 1,946,415 
Bei STA 
Reduced in ten months - «oie» $1,764,090 
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The Pittsburg branch. 


May, 1932, atits maximum,  - - $1,739,216 
Its loans on 24th January, 1833, were - $1,610,147 

on 31st January, 1834, - 1,052,264 
Reduced in one year “ ~ - $557,883 


January, the sum of $72,850. 


In the Boston branch, (if I am not mistaken in the ex- 
tract from the official return, ) the reduction of loans in 
the last six months, is $3,200,000; Icaying in that city now 
upon loan only $1,636,000. 

It will be seen that their loans were run up to an ex- 
cessive amount, just before the veto; then rapidly dimi- 
nished, until the election of 1832 had passed; then in- 
creased until the removal of the deposites was spoken of, 
and then this excessive reduction made. 

I wish we could stop here; but we must proceed and 
add to the list the reductions which this great controlling 
institution obliges all the local banks immediately to make. 
And you must also throw into this account of the curtail- 
ment of discounts the aggravating circumstance that the 
panic unjustly impaired confidence in the State banks, 
and their issues constantly returned upon them, and there- 
by diminished the fund upon which they discounted. 

There. are other facts to be brought up as evidence 
against the bank, of its wanton disposition, and its disre- 
gard of all appeals to it to save the community. A pro- 
minent one is, the refusal of the directors to join the local 
banks in any arrangement for relicf, and to ease off 
the pressure from the public, when they well knew that 
the administration and the Secretary of the ‘Preasury 
would cheerfully have concurred in measures to have at- 
tained that object. Any liberal scheme of good under- 
standing and mutual forbearance does not suit their pur- 
pose; and hence it happens that the State banks within 
the immediate range of their influence, memorialize Con- 
gress for the restoration of the deposites; because it is 
only by that measure they can propitiate this angry pow- 
er, and find peace for themselves. 

Another evidence of their refusal to interpose and re- 
lieve in any way the wants of those who suffered, by even 
a partial and temporary exercise of that mighty ‘¢expan- 
sive power” of which they boast, is to be found in the 
fact that they even refused ‘to consider” the resolutions 
offered at the board. last fall by the public directors, set 
forth upon page 23 of their memorial, which had for 
their object a union anda ‘concert of action’? among 
the banks of Philadelphia, in the hope of restoring confi- 
dence, and giving ease to the mercantile community. 

The last, and certainly one of the most extensively op- 
pressive acts in the condemning catalogue, is their reso- 
jution of the 13th of August last—almost two months be- 
fore the removal of the deposites—breaking up the do- 
mestic exchange between the Atlantic citics and the West, 
and between the towns of the West and of the interior; 
and this has been followed by a system of exaction in 
the increase of the rates of exchange. This one act, 
throwing. aside all others in the series of their conduct, 
in- the days of Mr. Secretary Crawford, ashe avows in 
his letter of the 3d of July, 1817, written upon this very 
subject of domestic exchanges, would have left with the 
Government no alternative, and, in the view of that states- 
man, would, of itself, justify the measure of the present 
Secretary of the Treasury. The whole of the great West 
has felt this act more sensibly than any other parts of the 
Union. All the towns of the valley of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippl, commencing with. the city of my own residence, 
are so intimately connected in all their pecuniary inter- 
course, continual interchange in commodities, and corres- 
pondenee, springing from their active, honorable, and en- 


And in the last two months, ending on the last day 7 


terprising commerce, that this blow fell upon them, ina 
hidden way, with peculiar severity; but, when traced to 
the arm which inflicted it, the Secretary of the Treasury 
must stand acquitted from all blame. This business of 
domestic exchange had been entirely surrendered to the 
Bank of the United States—a monopoly which it secured 
to itself by means of its great capital, the occupation of all 
our chief towns by its branches, the use of the public de- 
posites, and the extensive circulation of its notes; and it 
suddenly and capriciously broke it up, without giving time 
for the country to prepare for and build up any new sys- 
{em in its stead. There was another injurious effect pro- 
duced by the resolution of the 15th of August. It invit- 
ed the purchase of dra‘ts upon the Atlantic cities, thereby 
increasing the commercial responsibilities there, and add- 
ing to the demand for money upon the Eastern mer- 
chants. How, then, can we be mistaken about the cause 
of the distress? The old Bank of the United States, in 
1811, refused by Congress a single hour of extension of 
time, surrendered the public deposites—went down— 
closed its affairs—without inflicting distress upon the 
country. The recent death of that successful merchant 
and benevolent man, Stephen Girard, suddenly closed the 
doors of his bank over a discount of business paper to an 
amount, I believe, of upwards of four millions of dollars, 
without producing any shock or convulsing the commer- 
cial community of Philadelphia. 

Tadmit the Bank of the United States ought to have 
reduced its discounts; because they had less ability after 
the removal of the deposites, to accommodate the com- 
munity to the extent of the means derived from the pos- 
session of the public money, than they had anterior to its 
transfer. But this reduction ought not to have been dis- 
proportioned to the demand likely to be made upon them. 
That bank bolds the main-spring that regulates all the 
machinery of discounts, domestic exchange, and commer- 
cial facilities. This is the great power of the bank, and 
it is wielded by one hand and one mind of vast resources, 
of high ambition, and inflexible in the pursuit of a de= 
termined purpose. Jn the pursuit of that purpose, they 
suddenly, almost entirely, ceased the business of discount. 
They oppressively closed their iron doors over theit ten 
and a half millions of specie, and turned their customers 
adrift, to seek relief by knocking at other doors, which: 
they had also taken care should be closed against them. 

There was no necessity to adopt so oppressive a 
course. Such excessive curtailment could only have 
heen rendered necessary by changing the relative 
power of the Bank of the United States and the local 
banks, and bringing the safety of the one within the 
control of the many. Of this no danger did exist; and, 
from the small amount of capital and separate admin- 
istration of the local banks, as well as their entire want 
of concert of action, never can be brought to exist. ‘The 
Bank of the United States, covering the whole country, 
having her twenty-five branches occupying all the strong- 
est commercial positions of the Union, having for eightcen 
years, with an immense capital, enjoyed the control of the 
banking business, holds the discounts of the country in 
the palm of her hand. She can produce a simultaneous 
and uniform action throughout our entire empire. When 
she touches the chord at one end, its vibrations are in» 
stantaneously felt through all the ramifications of com- 
merce, the business, and the interests of this enterprising 
nation. Her hard hand now presses on the chord of con- 
traction, and the only notes that are heard are those of 
panic and distress. 

In reference to this pressure upon the country, we are 
asked, What can the bank do? Tanswer, Every thing. 
It is rich, secure, powerful, and influential. By a single 
breath it can dispel the panic and restore confidence. By 
one morning’s discount it can substitute cheerfulness for 
gloom. It is the ruling power of the country, and ought 
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to take the guidance and lead off in restoring amity and 
mutual forbearance between itself and the other banking 
institutions. Let it do this—not for the sake of the Go- 
vernment, but for the community. Letit negotiate, as it 
has done upon former occasions, not so urgent as the 
present, out of regard for its debtors, and let its hostile 
attitude to the Government be no impediment in the way 
of its usefulness. If the termination of its charter was 
not near enough to justify the removal of the deposites, 
it has not approached so near as to excuse persistance in 
its refusal to forbear. In one word, whocan doubt the 
power of the Bank of the United States to alleviate? It 
ought to go to the very verge of the precipice, and peril 
its own safety to give relief. Its circulation cannot be 
affected, its notes are secured as a legal tender to the an- 
nual amount of many millions in payment of debts to the 
Government. Its wealth, safety, and strength, are well 
boasted of by its advocates, and yet it will not relax in its 
rigid policy. To show that it is out of the reach of acci- 
dent or hostility, I refer to a brief extract in my hand tak- 
en from its monthly return, dated on the 3d of the pre- 
sent month. But previously let me observe, that in 1831 
the bank voluntarily parted with five millions of specie, 
called then surplus; so that on the first of March, 1832, 
their specie was reduced to six and a half millions, when 
their paper circulation was greater than at present, and 
foreign exchange stood on a very different footing. 

Statement of the Bank of the U. S. onthe Sd February, 1834. 
Notes discounted, and bills of exchange, $54,842,973 64 
Notes in circulation, 19,260,472 90 


Specie, - - - - - 10,523,385 69 
Due by State banks, - - - 1,386,951 65 
Funds in Europe, - - - - 1,550,000 00 
Private deposites remain nearly station- 

ary, and at - - - - 6,715,312 60 
Amount of public money of all sorts yet 

on deposite, - - - - 3,066,561 72 


In the last month they have decreased their loans on the 
line of notes on personal security, that is, business paper, 
more than a million of dollars, and at the same time, have 
added more than half a million to their specie! 

Sir, what is a panic-—that sudden terror inspired by a 
misapprehension of danger—that fright without real cause 
which substitutes distrust for confidence, and threatens 
to overspread our fair land with commercial disaster? 1 
refer Senators, andthe public, to an appropriate and 
happy answer, given by the president of the Bank. of the 
United States himself, on Monday the 50th of April, 732, 
to a question put to him by the Committee of Investiga- 
tion, and to be found in your printed documents of that 
year. You will there discover how admirably well that 
intelligent gentleman not only portrays ‘fa panic,” but 
exhibits in himsclf'and in his own institution the very sim- 
ple and ready means of driving the evil from oar conti- 
nent. He proceeds, and assures us ‘how little is requir- 
ed to produce a panic,” and that the means to allay itare 
about as trifling, He tells us that the most disastrous pe- 
riod in the financial history of England was in the fall of 
1825; and that the storm which then broke upon that 
country was subdued, and the whole kingdom, and the 
Bank of England (considered now as almost a part of their 
constitution) saved, by trivial means and accidental oceur- 
rences bordering on the ridiculous—* the unexpected 
arrival of about two hundred thousand sovereigns from 
France, the discovery, in the cellars of the Bank of Eng- 
land, of eight hundred thousand one-pound notes, long 
before condemned to be burnt, and the intervention of a 
Sunday.” The accomplished financier then describes to 
us how the same storm which had thas broken upon 
Engiand passed over this country but a few weeks before; 
how it had threatened to produce the same results—the 


pray, sir, how was this frightful crisis met? ‘The witness 
answers, and says, ** By a resolute and decided step to 
rally the confidence of the country? By whom? By the 
bank and himself.. How? By aride from Philadelphia 
to New York, after a little trouble, to put the bank in an 
attitude of safety, and the increase of its loans by one 
morning’s discount, to the paltry amount of fifty thousand 
dollars!! This, too, at an unpropitious moment, when 
the bank had to make a very large payment of the nation- 
al debt, and when there was a demand upon them from 
abroad for their coin. Thus, confidence revived and dis- 
may vanished at the only moment, in our financiat con- 
cerns, when the moral courage of the president of the 
bank seems to have failed him; for he himself declares that 
he *‘never felt any uneasiness about the banks of this 
country, except on that occasion.” Hear a little further 
his own language, when speaking of this mighty effort, 
the increase in one day, at the branch of New York, of 
its loans to the amount of fifty thousand dollars! He tes- 
tifies: ‘‘ From this moment confidence revived, and the 
danger passed. Ithen thought, and still think, that this 
measure, the increase of the loans ofthe bank, in the face 
ofan approaching panic, could alone have averted the 
same consequences which, in a few days afterwards, were 
operating with such fatal effect upon England. I have 
never doubted that the delay of a week would have been 
of infinite injury, and that the prompt interposition of the 
bank was the occasion of protecting the country from a 
great calamity! To all this very excellent doctrine, I 
have only to say: Go, and do in 1834 asyou did in 1825, 
take a ride to New York, and extend your loans! 

Mr. President, we hear much upon this floor of ‘*dis- 
orders in the currency.” I deny their existence—there 
is no such thing. Because, at this moment, there is not 
asingle note in circulation of any hank in the United 
States which is not as good, at this. moment, as it was be- 
fore, or at the time of the removal of the deposites. There 
can be no confusion, no disorders in the paper currency, 
so long as the State banks continue to pay specie. Why 
should there be, whilst they all stand firm, and promptly 
pay the coin upon presentation at their counters, in ful- 
filment of the promise carried upon the face of their 
notes? And, in reference to the notes of the Bank of 
the United States, you are secure from any disorder, be- 
cause the law of Congress guaranties their circulation, 
aud secures them from interruption, by the obligation ims 
posed on the Government in the 14th section of the char- 
ter. If, during the present absence of amity, and preva- 
lence of dismay, any of the local banks should be crushed, 
and there should succeed suspensions of specie payments, 
then, I confess, there would be, indeed, confusion and 
‘disorders in the currency.”? Those quotations made by 
Senators from tables of bank-note exchange, are not en- 
titled to that degree of influence which should govern us 
in forming an estimate of the effects of any great political 
measure, or an opinion of the true condition of the coun- 
try. They are made up by interested persons, who live 
and fatten upon the very inequality and confusion. which 
they themselves represent to prevail in bank-note circula- 
tion. The truth of the case is, that the difference in ex- 
change can really never be any thing more than the ex- 
pense of transmitting the notes for payment, and bringing 
back the coin. For this reason, distant floating notes— 
even distant branch notes—have never been received at 
par. And if, by these interested tables of bank-note ex- 
change, there appears. to be any decrease in the value of 
distant State bank notes, it cannot be very well ascribed 
to the removal of the deposites, for that measure was tath- 
er of a character to strengthen those banks, and to weak- 
en the power which held over them the control and the 
supremacy. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his official report, 


same dismay and confusion in all our great interests. And! presents, and in my mind, substantiates the charge against 
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the Bank of the United States, of having ‘*used its means 
with a view to obtain political power.” 3 

If this charge has been sustained by reasonable evi- 
dence, no one will deny that of itself it afforded sufficient 
ground, independent of all other considerations, to justify 
the removal of the deposites. _ f 

Upon the purity of our elections, upon the exercise of 
the. right of suffrage without reward and not perverted 
by corrupt practices, depend the integrity with which the 
Government will be administered, the preservation of 
our rights, and the continuance of our political institu- 
tions. 

It would excite deep and universal condemnation to 
employ the money of the stockholders alone to influence 
our elections and <‘ with a view to obtain political power” 
--or, to permit any moneyed corporation, the creature of 
the Government, to throw itself into our political contro- 
versies. But, what would be the indignant judgment of 
every citizen against the directory that woald use the 
people’s money to corrupt the people!—that would use 
the Government stock and dividends to overturn the Go- 
yernment!-~that would employ the public deposites, left 
with them at the will of an administration, to vilify, elec- 
tioneer against, and destroy every member of that ad- 
Ministration! 

In all times of our political history, no matter of whom 
the dominant party might be composed, the interference 
of banks in the politics of the country has been univer- 
sally censured and doomed to public punishment. In 
1811, a prominent and distinguished gentleman now upon 
this floor, advanced to his constituents, as one of his rea- 
sons for his essential aid in putting down the old Bank of 
the United States, that it had been ‘ reported” it had in 
a particular quarter of the country interfered in the po- 
litics of the day. ‘The committee of the other House, in 
the report to which I have already referred, of the 30th 
of April, 1830, speak of the punishment to be inflicted 
on the **directors who would bring the pecuniary influ- 
ence of the institution to bear upon the politics of the 
country.” The present Bank of the United States should 
be less presumptuous, and endeavor to profit by lessons 
and examples spread before it. The old Bank of North 
America, incorporated by Congress in December, 1781, 
because ‘the exigencies of the United States renderedit 
indispensably necessary,” lost its charter, granted by 
Pennsylvania, in 1785, because, in the administration of 
its affairs, it had ‘been found to be injurious to the wel- 
fare of the State, and its tendency incompatible with the 
public safety.” Of the offence of which I now speak, and 
of its. well-merited punishment, there can be but one 
opinion... The only contested question is, By what eyi- 
dence ïs the accusation sustained? Lanswer, By that kind 
and weight of proof, full to the point, if you are govern- 
ed by that rule which requires the best testimony the pe- 
culiar and difficult nature of the case will admit. The 
directors themselves, aware of the deep impression made 
by the evidence aguinst them, adinit substantially the 
whole of the facts upon which the charge against them 
rests, but labor to explain them away—to draw their own 
inferences—-to conceal their real intention under the as- 
sumed and false argument and pretence of self-defence. 
In this admission they yield the point; for their selfde- 
fence went far beyond answers to the arguments and ob- 
jections contained in the veto message; bound by no limits 
in their language and proccedings, they aimed at the en- 
tire overthrow, personally and politically, of their adver- 
saries, to whom trusts of deep interest had been commit- 
ted by the people. Say, fora moment, there is no positive 
proof. Do you ask for it in a case like tbis? Do you de- 
mand it in the instance when the doings of the association 
are all secret and with closed doors? Do you call for the 
same direct evidence as if you were trying an issue be- 
fore a judicial tribunal? “Look around you--look every 


where-~cast your eye over the whole country--a bank 
atmosphere every where covers the land, full of political 
interference and influence. Immediately succeeding the 
presentation of their memorial in ’31, ’32, they opened 
their coffers and poured out their money like water. I 
am averse to allusion to the individual accounts of any 
of our citizens. Itis sufficient to rely upon the pages of 
the bank report made by the board of directors them- 
selves, and by a reference to them, it willbe perceived 
thatin the execution of those resolutions which placed the 
whole funds of the institution, public and private, at the 
uncontrolled disposal of a single officer of the bank, they 
disbursed and incurred expenses, within-a short and 
recent period, to the amount of $58,265 94-~and during 
the same period the total expenses under the head of 
“stationary and printing” ran up to the sum of $105,057 
78. So much for their own acknowledgments under their 
own hands! But, the public directors, with all the cau- 
tion and solemnity which ought to characterize an official 
memorial to Congress, openly charge upon the bank a 
total expenditure in the years 1851 and 1832 upon the 
same objects of $81,882 67, instead of $58,265 94, ad- 
mitted by the bank, of which, in the first six months of 
the year 1831, there was lavishly expended the sum of 
$29,979 92; and in the last six months of 1832, the sum 
of $26,543 72! For myself, sir, I am willing to yield to 
the bank the right of reasonable expenditure for the 
publication and circulation of ‘reports to Congress,” of 
‘speeches in Congress,” and for ‘essays on currency 
and banks.” But Ican go no further; for we are then 
brought to the material, important, and culpable class of 
“publications.” F mean that which the directors them- 
selves denominate in their report “other miseclanecous 
publications!” What does this mysterious phrase cover? 
Not “speeches in Congress,” not “reports to Congress,” 
nor “f essays on banks and currency.” Why not specify? 
Why mystery and concealment by a public, Government 
institution? ‘Chey refuse to exhibit an account and to 
produce vouchers! Why not divalge-—more particularly 
where such enormous expenditures were made, in part, 
out ofthe people’s money by one director alone, and that 
director, m fact, forbid by the board to disclose, when 
public accusation called for light and information! Let 
me see this account for ‘miscellaneous publications,” 
and if we are in error in the conclusions we have drawn, 
I will be the very first to acknowledge that injustice has 
been done. Their concealment justifies the accusatory 
demand upon them. Let us sce this list of ¢* miscellane- 
ous publications!” In these, do they assail or defend? 
We may easily conjecture what has becn secretly done, 
when we see what they have publicly said and laid upon 
our tables. Lrefer, sir, to “the report of the committee 
of directors of the Bank of the United States,” in which 
a language so reprehensible and so indecorous is held to- 
wards our public officers, that finally the only reward of 
the bank will be found in a general burst of public re- 
proof. The whole tenor of that bank production is mark- 
ed with a degree of bitterness unbecoming a publie and 
exculpatory document, and using the inexcusable Jan- 
guage and epithets of the individual Andrew Jackson,” 
of whom these directors ‘ cannot speak without wound- 
ing their own self-respect; of * what is called a cabinet”? 
and wherein, in the very same paragraph, they place the 
President of the United States alongside of, and upon a 
level with, the criminal counterfeiters of their notes! 

Mr. President, I shall proceed, in hastening to a con- 
clusion, to answer an argument enforeed by our adversa- 
ries, and which they allege presents one general objec- 
tion, covering the whole ground, to that Executive mes- 
sure which ordered the removal of the deposites for the 
purpose of checking the abuses of the bank, and neces- 
sarily preparatory to the approaching termination of its 
charter. They contend, with one yoice, that in any event 
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the proceeding by scire facias ought to have been resort-| and exaction, as protested against by the same Secretary 
ed to by the President, thereby giving to the bank the/in his letter of the 3d of July, 1817; with many other 
right of judicial inquiry, and the trial by jury. No one|commercial emergencies, or financial exigencies which 
can hold in more sacred regard than I do, that constitu-| might be represented; in all which the bank would laugh 
tional right of the trial by jury, and I would at once ad-{at, and defy the process of scire facias, whilst the inter- 
mit the conclusive force of the position, if that judicial i ference of the Treasury Department, if it did not humble 
proceeding had been at all adapted to the case, or the fit)and bring them to terms, would, atall events, lessen and 


and effectual remedy for the mischiefs complained of. 
But it was not, and could not be, the proper corrective. 
I shall repel the argument, by taking two views of the 
subject. First, let us suppose that a seire facias had been 
ordered, returnable to the fall session of ’53 of the circuit 
court in the eastern district of Pennsylvania. Does it not 
immediately strike every one acquainted with the tedious 
and slow progress of judicial proceedings, that the plead- 
ings, preparation of evidence, trial, and the decision in a 
momentous cause upon a final writ of error in the Su- 


preme Court of the United States, would at least produce | 


that delay which would carry you to the end of the ses- 
sion of that court, in the winter of 1835-6--and before 
that, the charter would have fallen by its own limitation, 
If ascire facias had even issued, either by the direction of 


check their power to do mischief. T will content myself 
with one other case to fortify my position.. Suppose the 
Bank of the United States (and the supposition would not 
have been extravagant upon one or two occasions in its 
history) to be notoriously insolvent, or to refuse specie 
payments; neither circumstance would be a forfeiture’ of 
its charter, nor a ground for a writ of scire facias, and in 
neither case could the Secretary of the Treasury refuse 
to take its notes in payment of debts due to the Govern- 
ment; yet, who would say that under the power of this 
16th section he ought not to remoye the public deposites? 

The restoration of the deposites is the great and ulti- 
mate object of the Bank of the United States. Must it be 
gratified. For myself, I answer, No! For I am unwilling 
to yield to measures of cocrcion preferred by the bank to 


Congress, or the order of the President, the removal of 
the deposites must inevitably and immediately have fol- 
lowed. 


the experiment of reason and negotiation. Restoration is 
but another name for dominion: restore, and the bank 


If that process had issued, and the solemn judi-j/rules now and forever—restore, and by the same means 


cial proceeding had been pending upon the avowed belief} it must obtain a recharter upon its own terms—a perpetui- 


that the charter was forfeited, would you have continued 
with the bank the possession of the public money? 
Would not the order of removal have been simultaneous 
with, and justified by, the order of the scire facias? What 
would have been the distrust, embarrassments, and disor- 
ders, if that grave and alarming proceeding had been 
adopted? 
vernment too, be obliged to prepare for a decision against 
the corporation? And would not that have been made an 
excuse for curtailments, and the infliction of distress, to 
coerce a discontinuance, as they now in that way seek a 
restoration? A seire fucias, followed by a judgment of 
forfeiture, would have been an abrupt termination of their 


In such case, would not the bank, and the Go-| 


ty of its monopoly. How does it happen that the re-pos- 
session of the deposites isthe only remedy proposed? 
Will nothing else appease? Restore, and the bank will 
not relax. It must still pursue some course of oppression 
to retain possession, and secure the great and vital object 
at which its ambition ultimately aims. And is it possible 
that our country, which we so continually extol as the 
most happy, abundant, and prosperous on earth, must 
rely, for a continuance of its blessings, upon the restora- 
tion of the deposites, and the will of the Bank of the 
United States! Can we not, to preserve our indepen- 
dence, turn upon our own resources, our own industry, 
enterprise, and commercial capital, strengthened by State 


charter, and the business of the bank; whilst the remoyal| bank facilities, and supported by a cordial disposition to 
of the deposites, adopting the milder course, simply| co-operate on the part of the Secretary of the Treasury? 
checks its abuses, and suffers it to go on, with the credit} I am very willing frankly to confess, that I believe there 
of its issues unimpaired, to the end of its time. But Ijare many with whom the original question is now changed; 
take the other view of the subject. for, let me, for the sake of the argument, yield for the 
The scire facias is authorized by the last section of the} moment, that it was not expedient on the Ist of October 
charter of the bank, which cnacts that Congress, or the] last fo have removed the deposites, yet, as the measure has 
President, may direct that writ to issuc, in case cither}been fairly and honorably executed, and an experiment 
shall belicve ‘the provisions of the charter to have been | made, which could not be very long postponed, the ques- 
violated,” Jt is, therefore, the statute and proper reme- j tion isnow changed, and presents itself in a new aspect. To 
dy only in one particular class of cases—-those which] return the deposites now, would betoadd tothe present 
arise out of ‘a violation of the provisions of the charter,” | distresses; for, you would thereby throw the State banks 
and which would bring down upon the institution a judg-| into disorders and embarrass their borrowers. 
ment of forfeiture. But, it is not the remedy, and it] And, certainly, before very long, you would have to 
would be useless to resort to it, in very many instances of] commence measures again to take them from the Bank of 
grave and deep import to the interests of the people, the} the United States~because there is no presumption ofits 
commerce and business of the nation. Upon these, they | being able to obtain a renewal of its charter. Satisfy me 
might inflict aggravated and lasting injuries and distress, | of that fact, and I will, at any moment, vote for a restora- 
without transcending the limits or violating the provisions tion of the public money. This state of uncertainty is 
of their charter by corruptly, eppressively, and partially | oppressive upon the local banks, and paralyzes their means 
carrying their vast banking powers and pecuniary influ-jof usefulness. Speaking for myself, and without under- 
ence to their utmost limits. I might particularize many | taking to judge for others, I cannot view the question in 
serious public mischiefs demanding the prompt and ener-| any light, with those who vote for a restoration, than as a 
getic interference of the Executive, which could not be| question of charter or no charter. To my mind, there is 
reached by the process of scire fuctus. For instance—|no escaping from the position. Ves: let me correct my- 
bringing the influence of their money to bear upon thejself. ‘here may be one asylum to which gentleman can 
politics of the countrys securing to themselves an unjust! fly--emigration! Let them emigrate--not to the ancient 
monopoly; a wanton- pressure upon State banks, thereby | dominion,” but to modern Virginia, where the descen- 
crippling the commercial community, and rendering the] dants of a race of noble ancestors have made the wonder- 
public debtors less able to pay their Government; a vexa-|ful political discovery, that of ull banks in the world, in 
tious curtailment of loans, with an increase of the public| which to deposite the people’s money, an unconstitutional 
deposites; the case referred to by Mr. Crawford in his|bank is the best—a bank, according to their political 
letter of the 30th of May, 1523; the entire disruption ofi seruples, having on legal existence--a meré “nonentity. 
the domestic exchanges, on an oppressive system of gain| Why should gentlemen order a restoration, which must 
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VIRGINIA MEMORIAL. 


acts of the board of directors for the last two years, andj Mr. TYLER rose to present a memorial from the city 
decide the question, whether it is possible to continue the| of Richmond, signed by nearly nine Mundred of the citi- 
relation of principal and agent between the bank and the} zens, and certain resolutions adopted by the people of 
Government of the United States, with any hope of har-| Franklin county, in the State of Virginia. In regard to 
mony and utility to the country. Commence with the pre- the memorial, he would say, that it would be borne in 
sentation of their memorial to Congress, in 1831-2; the| mind by the Senate, that he had rarely, very rarely, been 
interference which immediately succeeded in the politics! called upon, since he had been a member of the Senate, 
and elections of the country; their deceptive conduct inj to perform a duty similar to that which he was then in 
reference to the postponement of the instalment of the the act of performing. ‘The people of the State which 
three per cent. stock in 1832; the damages claimed on the; he represented, in part, on this floor, were content, un- 
French bill; the expulsion from the board (it can be called! der ordinary circumstances, to leave the expression of 
by no other name) of the public directors, and of Mr.|their sentiments to be made by those who represented 
McAllister, a high-minded director, chosen by the stock-| them and their interests in this House and the others and 
holders themselves; their disregard of the justice andj their departure from that course, on the present occasion, 
gratitude of the nation, manifested by their withholding} bore to Senators the strongest possible evidence of the 
the books and funds appropriated for the payment of a| great agitation of the public mind. ‘The memorial was 
. public debt due to the surviving officers and soldiers of| signed by persons of all employments and pursuits, and 
the revolution; their infliction of unnecessary distress upon | presented an array of names which would compare, for 
the commercial community; the public insult thrown upon} intelligence and the attributes of bigh moral character, 
the American people by the language and epithetsapplied| with any similar number from any city or town in. the 
to their Chief Magistrate and his cabinet, in the bank! Union. “They remonstrated against the late proceedings 
report laid upon our tables. of the President and Secretary of the Treasury, as involv- 
Take all these into consideration, and they evince a spirit! ing high assumptions of power. Reared, from early in- 

_ of hostility so unjust as to leave no room to doubt on fancy, in the beliefthat, in order to preserve liberty from 
which side the nation will throw itself; and that upon the| overthrow, it was necessary to keep the three depart- 
bank, the wanton aggressor in the conflict, will- fall a| ments of Government separate and distinct, they regard 
judgment of universal condemnation. with alarm the late measures of the President, as drawing 
Sir, I give way to no political despondency. I do not} within the vortex of Executive power, judicial and le- 
agree that we are either ‘in the midst of a revolution,” | gislative functions, and, in the forfeiture pronounced 
or at all approximating to one. Our constitution andj of a most valuable franchise, or privilege, of that cor- 
political institutions are all safe, for public sentiment is} poration, which bad been solemnly ratified to it by char- 
sound and the people uncorrupted. Executive usurpa-| ter stipulation, and for which it had paid, they recognise 
_tion is much talked of by those out of power, but never! a breach of public faith and violation of individual rights 
dreamed of by him upon whom the charge is so ground-|in the persons of the corporators. Mr. ‘T. said, that 
lessly made. The assertion of bank superiority, and the| While he concurred with the memorialists most fully in 
attempt at bank control, may produce distress for a time| their views, he should abstain from going into thcir con- 
upon an innocent community, but when that institution] sideration now, as he proposed, should his health permit 
arrogantly attempts to swell itself up to the importance ofl and the Senate so please, to express his opinions more at 
one of the co-ordinate branches of the Government, andi large upon them after the honorable Senstor from Penn- 
aims to cheek the proper action of any of the Executive |sylvania (Mr. Watkins] should finish the speech which 
departments, it only evinces its own feebleness, and will{he had commenced. ‘Fhe mcmorialists also represented 
sink under the derision of the whole nation. Mr. Ingham, | that a deep gloom rested on their city and hung over the 
in a correspondence with the bank in 1829, well said, |country; that commercial enterprise and manufacturing 
«* The bank cannot ayoid the action of the Government in| industry, deprived of their proper aliment, were stagnat- 
all its legitimate operations and policy, however disposed; €d; that all the pursuits of life were paralyzed; that, 
it might: be, after calculating the immensity of its coflers}iN consequence thereof, the great staples of production, 
and the expansion of its power, to assert authority, aj tobacco and flour, had each fallen twenty per cent. 
superiority, or insensibility to such action. ‘The preten-{ within the last sixty days; that exchanges had fallen 
sion could only excitea smile. Compared to the Govern-| from eight to thirteen per cent. in the sume period, and 
ment the bank is essentially insignificant.” The sentiment} as an evidence, that no accidental circumstance of trade 
is a noble and patriotic one. And I call upon the people, {had produced this state of things, but that all depended 
in the name of their sacred institutions, to carry out the |on the condition of the money market, that every day and 
elevated sentiment—-to resist this expansion of power,” [every hour brought with it ils fluctuations, The memo- 
and this ‘insensibility” on the part of the bank to the} tialists saw no glimmering of light through the gloom, 
wants and the comforts of the community. {call upon the; but anticipated a darker night yet to come than that 
country to recollect that the bank is a mere corporation, | Which enshrouded them. ‘they looked to Congress for 
one of the implied means, simply, convenient to carrying i relief. They ask not, said Mr. T., a renewal of the bank 
on the fiscal-concerns of the Government; not one of the; charter. No, sir, they implore that a stable system may 
great ends for which our Government was formed--not}be introduced. Not onc resting on Executive will—nota 
‘indispensably necessary—-nor to be tolerated because she | Treasury resting on agents appointed by the Exccutive, 
may-think herself indispensably requisite to the operations; liable to be displaced at his pleasurc—holding their ex- 
ofthe Government. [call upon Congress, sustained by |istence but at the breath of his nostrils—ficeting and cph- 
public sentiment, to drive back this usurping institution|emeral as whim, or caprice, or passion, or political mo- 
within it its legitimate sphere of banking and fiscal agency. | tives might make them: but resting on law--permanent, 
Let it recedewithin the limits designated by the spirit of endaring law--law not to be changed but for high reasons 
its charter. Let it cease its attempts to transcend alljof state policy, approved by the wisdom, and sanctioned 
authority--abandon-its vain and mistaken efforts to con-|by the experience of Congress. ‘To a measure of that 
quer and to rule. - Letit so conduct. itself, and it may!character do they look for the restoration of. public con- 
check the popular tide which is now setting so strongly | fidence; and to such measure alone can they look, or can 
against it, and find favor inthe eyes of future legislation. | the country look. These were the views, and; he must 
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say, the sound views, of the memorialists. If any man 
believed that this memorial came here borne on party or 
partisan principles or motives, he did great injustice to 
the cause of truth. Men had signed it who would as 
proudly scorn such imputations as he would do, was a 
similar ascription made to himself, for any part of his 
course here. No, sir, (said Mr. T.,) these men speak forth 
their sentiments as freemen-~as the supporters of free 
Government—and he trusted that, at all times, no mat- 
ter who might fill the Presidential chair, they would ne- 
ver be backward in expressing their apprehensions for 
public liberty when it should be brought in danger. Nor, 
let any man believe that their statements in regard to 
the pressure upon them was not to be relied on. That 
pressure was real; if any thing, other than the memori- 
al, were necessary to satisfy the Senate of that, he would 
read a sentence from the letter of the gentleman who 
forwarded the memorial. To those who knew him, it was 
only necessary to mention the name of Thomas Ruther- 
ford, to ensure it the reception and confidence he asked 
for. He would say, that there existed no man within the 
wide limits of the Union more entitled to confidence and 
respect. This is his language: **{ can assure you, my 
dear sir, on whatever of honor or judgment 1 possess, 
that the evils growing out of the remoyal of the depo- 
sites are daily increasing; and that all men, except those 
who, from the possession of funds which may enable 
them to take advantage of the distresses of their neigh 
bors, Jook to the future with horror, unless an immediate 
remedy shall be applicd.” Before I take my scat, (said 
Mr. Ta) T ask to be indulged in one or two remarks. 
The call has frequently been made on the Senator from 
Massachusetts, { Mr. Wuasrer, ] standing at the head of the 
Committee on Finance, of which he (Mr. T.) was a mem- 
ber, for a scheme of ‘Treasury agency. For his part, he 
could see no propriety for that call, until the sense of the 
Senate should be fully expressed on the resolutions pend- 
ing before it, Hf the Executive were sustained in the 
power it had exerted over the subject, then Congress had 
nothing to do with it. The great question before the 
country was, whether the President or Congress had a 
right to establish a Treasury agency. The President had 
done so: and if it was decided ‘that he bad done so with 
full power and authority, that decision was decisive of the 
question as to the Legislative authority, The Excentive 
authority was, in that event, co-cxtensive with the whole 
subject, and the legishiture would cneroach upon his 
power, if itacted at all, For his part, he believed that 
the President had invaded the legislative functions ina 
vital point—that he had grasped the purses and he was hap- 
py to find that he was that morning sustained by the me- 
morial from Richmond, and the resolutions from Franklin. 
Lowland and bighland seemed to be united. The voice 
from the first had been reverberated by the mountains of 
the last, and he trusted that the sound of that reverbera- 
tion would not couse until the whole country should be 
roused into a knowledge of the great principles at issue. 

Mr. T. concluded by moving that the memorial and re- 
solutions be read, printed, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance; which was accordingly done. 

KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. BIBB rose and said, that, in pursuance of a reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives of Kentucky, he 
had received two resolutions of that body, the one expres- 
sive of their sense of the dangerous power exercised by 
the President of the United States, in withdrawing the 
public moneys from the places of safe deposite appointed 
by law, into certain State banks, selected by mere execu- 
tive will; the other, touching the frequency and manner in 
which he bas exercised the power of the veto, and ofl The reading having been concluded— ie a 
withholding bills passed by both Houses of Congress. Mr. MORRIS said, he had no objection to the. printing 

It is a duty incumbent on me, said Mr. B., as one of the | of the additional number of copies of the report, as moyeg 


Senators of Kentucky, at all times, to treat with the most 
respectful consideration any expression of either branch 
of the legislature of that State, of their sentiments upon 
the administration of the affairs of the Federal Government. 
And, in this instance, I take pleasure in presenting these ` 
resolutions. Ihave ever been one of that class of politi- 
cians included under the denomination of «State Right 
Republicans.” That great body of republicans have look- 
ed with fearful apprehension to the gradual encroachments 
of the Federal Government upon the tights and powers 
not delegated, but reserved to the States, respectively, or 
tothe people. They have viewed, with deep concern, 
the tendency of the powers delegated, as well as of those 
taken by the far-fetched constructions from the mass of 
undelegated and reserved powers, to the accumulation of 
inordinate powers in the chief Executive of the United 
States. But too many examples are to be found in the 
annals of the Federal Government since the adoption of 
the present constitution, to justify those fears, to prove to 
demonstration, that such apprehensions were not the base- 
less visions of a dream. And, amongst these examples, 
the acts of the Executive in removing the Treasury de- 
posites from the places appointed by law, to places select- 
ed by mere Executive will, and upon Presidential ‘‘ respon- 
sibility,” together with the arguments offered in justifica- 
tion, deserve the gravest consideration. The regularly- 
organized deliberative assemblies of the legislatures of the 
States, based upon the suffrages of the people, having 
themselves the power of taxation, and of officering the 
militia, are proper sentinels to watch against federal en- 
croachments, and cffective checks, in the last resort, to 
prevent the Government of the United States from wan- 
dering from the sphere of delegated and distributed 
powers. When these regularly-constituted bodies inter- 
fere by way of remonstrance, and for the purpose of set- 
ting bounds to executive power, their voices are to be 
hailed as auspicious to civil liberty. The love of power 
needs no excitement. Men are but too prone to grasp at, : 
and usurp powers; they stand in need of effectual control 
to keep them within the pale of permitted powers, and to 
compel the prudent and discreet exercise of such as are 
properly and necessarily delegated. The House of Re- 
presentatives of Kentucky consists of one hundred mem- 
bers, chested annually, according to a ratio of representa. 
tion founded onan actual enumeration taken periodically, 
as provided by the State constitution and laws. The mem- 
bers of this branch of the legislature were elected in 
August last. The legislature commenced its session on the 
last day of December. ‘The rcmoval of the deposites had 
been made, and became the subject of discussion among 
the people long before the members left their respective 
counties for assembling at the seat of Government. The 
resolves of this branch of the legislature, so made, is en- 
titled to respect, as the deliberate sense of the representa- 
tives of the people, after full opportunity of communing 
with their constituents. 

Mr. B. moved that the resolutions be read, printed, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance; and the mo. 
tion was agreed to. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 

On motion of Mr. MANGUM, the Senate took up the 
motion to print 6,000 additional copies of the report of 
the Commitice on the Judiciary, made yesterday, on the 
Message of the President of the United States relative to 
the agency of the Bank of the United States for the pay- 
ment of pensions. z 

Mr. CALHOUN called for the reading of the report; 


and it was read accordingly; the reading occupied an hour 
and five minutes, : 
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by the gentleman from North Carolina, but he thoughtit pressions. It was proper that such should he received. 
desirable that, in ordering the printing, the Senate should | The ears of the Senate ought to be open to the voice of 
take care that the whole subject-matter was sent to thejthe people. But, when they were suffered to approach 
people. With this view he moved to amend the motion |this body with the language of abuse and calumny, the 
of the gentleman from North Carolina, by inserting an|Senate would speedily retain no other character than that 
order for the printing of the same number of copies ofjofa body through which electioneering, denunciatory 
the President’s message, and the opinion of the Attorney |pamphlets, might be sent abroad, the effect of which 
General.on the subject, to be appended to the report. would be to unsettle the tranquillity of the. country. 

On the suggestion of Mr. WEBSTER and Mr. BIBB,| He believed that no Senator could conscientiously say, 
who expressed their entire willingness to adopt the amend- |that he believed these memorials ought to be received. 
ment, the motion was so extended as to embrace the [He did not wish to make any discrimination between the 
whole of the documents which had been sent in with the |two. Considering them both as higlily exceptionable, he 


message of the President. moved to Jay them on the table, without any intention 
The amendment was then agreed to, nemine dissenti- |that they should ever again be disturbed. 
ente; and the motion was then adopted. The motion was withdrawn, at the request of 
REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. Mr. McKEAN, who desired to say, that he felt no par- 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of the ticular anxiety about the disposition which might be made 
special order, being Mr. Cray’s resolutions relative to the of these petitions. He had not presented them without 
removal of the deposites; when consultation with his colleague, and he had done his duty 

; : ences a 

Mr. WILKINS resumed his observations in defence of |" bringing the petitions before the Senate. On pre- 
the removal, as given entire in preceding pages senting them, he had stated that they contained expres- 

Mr. MANGUM, adverting to the thinness of the Senate, [5108 which he disapproved. Having done his duty, he 
owing to the attendance of members who had been invit. should be satisfied that the Senate should dispose of the 
ed to attenda solemn ceremony, in consequence of the petitions, He could not approve of expressions of this 


th of Mr. W that adi character addressed to this body, and he hoped he should 
Be eet ee E the Senate now adjourn. [hear no more of such. He was willing that the gentle- 


man from Alabama should renew his motion, 

Mr. KING then moved that the petitions should not be 
received, 

Mr. CALHOUN: I second the motion. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that the expressions contained in 
the memorials which had just been read were certainly in 
very bad taste; buthe did not know whether the Senate 
of the United States ought to take upon itself to say in 
what terms the people should express themselves either 
to this body or any other constituted body. He could not 
approve ofthe course pointed out by the Senator from 
Alabama, not to receive these memorials, because it 
would be setting, in his (Mr. F.’s) judgment, a bad pre- 
cedent. How easy would it be for honorable Senators to 
find exceptionable words or phrases in many of the pe- 
titions and memorials that are presented to the Scnate, 
and consequently there would be no great difficulty in 
getting rid of them altogether. He would again repeat, 
that the memorials presented by the honorable Senator 
(Mr. McKxay] are in very bad taste. He was sorry to 
see such language coming from any portion of the peo- 
ple of the United States, but still the Senate was bound 
to receive these sentiments; let them emanate from their 
political friends or enemics, it was perfectly unimportant. 
He hoped the honorable gentleman from Alabama would 
not press his motion, but suffer the petitions to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. SPRAGUE rose to express his concurrence in the 
views of the gentleman who had last addressed the Se- 
nate, There were expressions in these petitions which, 
he had no doubt, were unacceptable to all But, in 
times when the people were suffering great distress, and 
when their apprehensions in regard to the future were 
still more gloomy, he would not, as a member of this bo- 
dy, refuse to hear any language in which they might 
think proper to express their feclings to us. The right 
of petition was not a mere matter of form; but the people 
had a perfect right, as the sovereign, to use their own lan- 
guage, and the Senate were bound to listen to that lan- 
guage. The expressions in the first of these memorials, 
were certainly most disrespectful to the Senate; they 
called this body an aristocratic Senate. The Senate 
could not prevent such expressions of public opinion, by 
closing their ears against them; and if the people, in any 
quarter, had been taught to view the Senate as an aristo- 
cratic body, destined to be fatal to the liberties of the 
country, let the Senate listen to their voice. 


Wepnuspay, Fenruany 19. - 
PENNSYLVANIA PETITIONS. 


After the usual morning business had been disposed of — 

Mr. McKEAN said, he had received the proceedings 
of two public meetings of citizens of Pennsylvania, both 
said to be large and respectable; one held at the town of 
Erie, in the extreme west, and the other at Germantown, 
in the extreme east of the State, maintaining directly op- 
posite sentiments in reference to the same topics which 
now agitate the public mind. He regretted to say that 
there were, as he conccived, unguarded expressions con- 
tained inthe proceedings of both meetings, which did 
not meet his approbation, and which he wished had been 
omitted. But this, he hoped, would be overlooked, as 
being peculiar to the present state of public excitement, 
as he was unwilling to believe that any of his constituents 
would deliberately use offensive or disrespectful lan- 
guage. It was, however, his desire, with the permission 
of the Senate, to present both proccedings at the same time, 
and ask for their separate reading, which would enable the 
Senate the better to judge of their further disposition. 

Mr. KING rose, and expressed the reluctance which he 
felt: to say any thing in opposition to the reception of 
memorials from any portion of the people, but he consi- 
dered the character of hoth these memorials as so excep- 
tionable, that the Scuate owed it to their own dignity, and 
the preservation of their own character, not merely to re- 
fuse to give the usual direction to them, but to lay them 
on the table, where they might be subjected to the indig- 
nant frowns of every friend of good order. Ifthe Se- 
nate should suffer themselves to be approached in this 
way, with denunciations of individual members of the 
body, and casting unqualified ceusure on the officers of 
the Government, he wished to know what we were to 
expect to come to. It was required of gentlemen, when 
they presented petitions, to state the substance of the 
memorials, in order that it might appear if they were of 
a character proper to be received. If they contained ex- 
pressions calculated to wound individual Senators, or to 
deceive the’public: mind, they ought not to be received. 
That was the reason for the prefatory statement of the 
substance of memorials.. He regretted that his friend 
from Pennsylvania should have. thought it proper to pre- 
sent. these petitions.. He objected not toreccive any pe- 
titions which were couched in decent and. respectfal ex- 
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This was not the first time that the Senate had been tionable matter, and the chancellor went so faras to say 


struck at... It-was not the first time that they had been 
told that the Senate was to. be prostrated. They could 
not ward off the blow by refusing to listen to such lan- 
guage. He would, therefore, receive the petitions. As 
to printing them, as that was done merely for their own 
convenience, and the memorialists had nothing to do 
with it, and had no rights involved in the question, he 
would not agree toit. It might not be deemed proper 
to send them to a committee. But the memorialists had 
an unquestionable right to send hither their sentiments, 
and Congress was bound to receive them. As to the 
expressions in the Germantown petition, aimed at the 
presiding officer of the Senate, all must regret that they 
should have found a place in the petition. And, as a 
member of the Senate, he would go further to repel any 
such language, when addressed against the presiding 
officer, than if it were addressed to a member; because 
the President of the Senate had no voice in the Senate. 
Still he considered that the Senate was bound to receive 
petitions, whatever might be the subsequent disposition 
of them. 

Mr. MANGUM said that he perfectly concurred in the 
sentiments which had been generally expressed relative 
to these memorials. He thought it would be an extreme- 
ly unjust proceeding on the part ofthe Senate to refuse 
to receive them on account of the language employed 
therein, inasmuch as there was no rule laid down by the 
Senate by which it could judge as to the exact language 
that ought to be employed in petitions and memorials. 
With regard to what had been said in the first memo- 
rial, he could not at all approve the language. But 
there was one view of this case which deserved to be no- 
ticed. He believed that, in every civilized country in 
Christendom, the court language is considered as the 
standard of purity, and hasa tendency to regulate the 
style of society. And he intimated that the language of 
the memorials, taking this view of the subject, must be 
regarded as having reached the highest degree of per- 
fection. Ie did not desire the printing of the memorials, 
but he thought that they ought to be received. 

Mr, KING said a few words in explanation, He resist- 
ed the opinions of the gentleman from Maine, and from 
North Carolina, that the Senate ought to receive the pe- 
titions, be their language what it might. Te could not 
consent that the Senate should be compelled to sit here 
and listen to calumnies levelled at individual members of 
the body. As to court language, he wished to know 
what was meant by the Senator from North Carolina. 
That Senator seemed to be peculiarly sensitive on the 
subject of something which had reached his ears. These 
memorials, however, ought not to be tolerated here, on 
account. of the disrespectful terms in which they were 
couched. This was admitted; yet the gentleman from 
North Carolina said that this was the court language, and 
therefore the Senate had no right to refuse to receive it. 

Mr. K. moved to lay the petitions on the table, but again 
withdrew his motion. 

Mr. SMITH desired to say but a word or two on the 
subject... It is the undoubted right of every American citi- 
zen to address Congress, and to make known his wants 
and, complaints to it. This right could be fully enjoyed 
by addressing the Senate in respectful language. He 
would observe the same rule in this case as applied to our 
courts of justice: ` ‘The right of every citizen in this coun- 
try is secured to him, to appeal to our courts for a re- 
dress of his grievances. -But (said Mr. S.) suppose a pe- 
tition is addressed to the chancellor, couched in scurrilous 
and disrespectful language, will the chancellor hear it un- 
-til it is purged of such offensive language? ‘Certainly he 
will not. We all recollect instances of the kind. - E recol- 
lectone: that ofa petition being addressed to the chancel- 
lor, who referred it to the master to expunge the excep- 
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that if he saw another instance of the kind, he would direct 
inquiry to be made who was the draughtsman. He (Mr. 8.) 
in conclusion, said that he thought that if the petition was 
received it ought to be laid upon the table. 

Mr. BIBB observed that it) was the. duty of those who 
petitioned fora redress of grievances to couch their me- 
morials in respectful language. It was a course pointed 
out by a proper regard to their own dignity, and was a 
respect due to Congress. He admitted’ that the people 
were entitled to the right of petition and remonstrance, 
but he must say that they had no right to abuse this body 
by using degrading and disgraceful language towards it. 
The right of petition and remonstrance was secured: to 
the community; but there wasno law abridging the. Ti- 
berty of speech or of the press. He would ask, howev- 
er, if it followed that Congress was bound to receive 
most offensive and disgraceful language? Was there not 
arule of self-preservation which it ought to exercise 10 
protect itself against calumny? He conceived there was, 
and that it was the duty of the Senate to put it into ef- 
fect—it being due to its own honor and self-respect. 
He (Mr. B.) was of opinion that the people’s. respect for 
truth, for justice, and for integrity, followed in a very 
considerable degree from the examples that were. set 
them by those in power; and he wished that this matter 
was understood a little better elsewhere. He liked not 
the preacher who tells his congregation to doas he says, 
bat notas he does. He (Mr. B.) would repeat, that all pe- 
titions to a legislative body ought to be couched in decent 
language. Many rules had been adopted by legislative 
bodies, requiring that the members presenting petitions 
should vouch to the House that they were couched in res- 
pectful terms. There are two rules on this subject; but 
he confessed himself inclined to adopt such a rule as 
would preserve the Senate in its just rights, and not in- 
fringe on the rights of petitioners, and that was this, to 
refer all memorials of a like character to those which had 
been presented this morning, toan officer or a committee 
of the Senate, in order that they might expunge. from 
them all objectionable language before they should be pre- 
sented. If he could have referred these memorials to 
such a committee, he would have done so. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said he would add a few remarks 
to what had already been said, on the proceedings of the 
two public meetings in Pennsylvania, now before the 
Senate. The right of petition and remonstrance, he said, 
had been secured to the people of the United States. by 
the constitution; but the precise wording in which such 
papers should be drawn out had not been defined by any 
settled rules, and was perhaps not susceptible of clear 
and satisfactory definition. But, in general, it was expect- 
ed that they should contain no expression disrespectful to 
the body to whom they were addressed. On this subject 
he was as sensitive as any honorable gentleman. of. this 
body, and would goas far to condemn, or repress, any 
vituperative language applied to the Senate, or any one 
of its members. He thought the resolutions passed: at 
both those meetings censurable, on account of the coarse 
language in which they were couched, and the imputa- 
tions cast upon the body, and particular members of the 
body, to whose consideration they wereaddressed. But, 
said he, the people of Erie county, who composed the 
meeting assembled in that remote part of the country, 
may find an apology, if not a justifiable one, for the lan- 
guage which they thought fit to adopt, im the examples 
furnished them of expressions even more coarse and of- 
fensive, with which our ears have been astounded within 
these walls, coming from a Senator within his segt; while 
discussing a grave question of national policy: -One of 
the series of resolutions which have been read. tous, re- 
fers to a past political event: the rejection, by the Senate, 
of a nomination to an office of high. trust and. responsi- 
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bility. ‘That rejection is censured by the good people of] which had been made by the respectable and intelligent 
Erie, and the Senate characterized asan aristocratic body. | citizens of Germantown, to a particular member of the 


Are they to be condemned for the freedom with which 
they have spoken on this matter? If so, have we not our- 
selves given a license to this, or any other virtuperative 


Senate, and to its presiding officer. But, in this free coun- 
try, gentlemen could not expect to get along without an 
occasional hit, on one side or on the other. For himself, 


epithet which may be applied to us by any portion of/he felt unscathed, his ‘‘ withers were unwrung,” and 


the people. who do not possess full information of the 
grounds on which we rely for the justification of our mea- 
sures? Sir, (said Mr. P.,) the error lies at our own doors; 
let us correct it, and we shall not be offended by its echo 
from the borders of the Republic, in the ill-judged fulmi- 
nations of primary conventions of the people. Have we 
not been told in open debate, by a member of the Senate, 
heedless of the decorum which ought to be observed in 
a deliberate body, speaking of the same political event 
referred to in these resolutions, that the rejection of a 
nomination to office, by the Senate, was a passport to the 
confidence and affections of the people? That the cen- 
sure of the Senate had long since ceased to be a reproach 
toany manin the nation? Yes, sir, we have heard all 
this, and much more equally indecorous language, from 
a member of our own body, and we have permitted it to 
pass without rebuke, or any notice whatever. We have 
quietly submitted to these foul imputations on the honor 
and dignity of the Senate. They have gone forth to the 
public under our sanction, and shall we complain when 
they are sent back to us by the people who received them 
through the medium of the public prints, as the record of 
debates uttered on this foor? He wished not to be un- 
‘derstood as approving the language or import of the res- 
olutions; they were highly disrespectful to the Senate and 
ought therefore to be marked with our disapprobation. 
But Jet us begin the work of reformation at home. Tet 
the Senators treat themselves with respect, and they may 
then command the respect of the people. Nothing can 
be more natural than what has occurred. When we par- 
ticularly listen to calumny and detraction on ourselves, 
from a member in his place, and tamely submit to it, the 
citizens of Erie have, at most, committed an innocent 
mistake, in returning to us phrases with which our ears 
have become familiar. But we have on our file a petition 
sent to us under the solemnity of an Executive message, 
more grossly offensive than any thing to be found in these 
proceedings of the public meetings in Pennsylvania, The 
President had, a few years past, nominated a person to fill 
a land office in one of the districts for the sales of the 
public lands, and the Senate refused to advise and consent 
to the nomination. The same individual was subsequently 
re‘nominated for the same office, by a special communi- 
cation fromthe President, and by way of inducement to 
a réconsideration of the former rejection, we were favor- 
ed with a petition, signed by about two hundred persons, 
in favor of the nominee, which among other things, char- 
ged the Senate with having committed a gross, palpable, 
and corrupt violation of the constitution. This is an ex- 
ample of executive courtesy to his constitutional advisers, 
worthy to be imitated by his worshippers. That petition, 
sir, was read and considered, and is now on the files of 
the Senate. With the imposing precedent before us, we 
might surely excuse the mistake into which a portion of 
our fellow-citizens have fallen. Mr. P. thought, upon a re- 
yiew of the transaction, thatit would be better to treat 
this error with mildness, and not, ashad been suggested 
by hishonorable friend from Kentucky, [Mr. Brau, } deny 
those people a hearing, and refuse their resolutions a rest- 
ing place on our table. In these times, when arbitrary 
power is stretching forth its arm, and prostrating all the 
safeguards around the liberties of the people, he was not 
disposed'to follow the illustrious example of the chieftain 
who wields thé sceptre, but he would prefer to err, if at 
all, in the opposite extreme, by giving free scope to the 
‘éxpression of the popular feeling, in whatever terms, it 
may be conveyed. Mr. P. said he regretted the reference 


whatever might be the sensibility of other honorable gen- 
tlemen on the occassion, he was disposed rather to smile at 
the apparent indecorum of the resolutions, than to mani- 
fest a spirit of resentment, by treating the subject too 
seriously, and thereby imparting to it an importance which 
it did not seem to merit. He concluded, by expressing 
his willingness to refer the resolutions to the appropriate 
committee, as it might give greater satisfaction to those who 
had adopted them, and assuredly could do injury to no one. 

Mr. KING then renewed his motion, and the petitions 
were laid on the table. 


REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of the 
special order, being Mr. Cxay’s resolutions, &c.; when 

Mr. WILKINS resumed and concluded his remarks, as 
given in preceding pages. 

Mr. TYLER moved that the Senate adjourn, but with- 
drew his motion at the request of 

Mr. CLAY, who, with a view to facilitate the transac- 
tion of business, and the economy of time, desired to 
make a proposition to the Senate. Like the currency of 
the country, he said, the business of the Senate had be- 
come a goud deal deranged; and he presumed that the 
Chair would be as much gratified by the removal of the 
deposites on his table as the President was when he re- 
moved the deposites from the United States Bank. There 
were also several memorials to be presented, of which he 
had some. There was Executive business unfinished, 
and it was also probable that sundry members would be 
desirous to pay respect to the memory of a distinguished 
citizen, by attending his funeral at noon to-morrow. Un- 
der all these circumstances, he moved to postpone this 
subject until Monday next, and to make it the special 
order for that day. 

Mr. TYLER concurred in the motion, stating that his 
health was not in a good state, and that he should be gra- 
tified to have the residue of the week to repair it. 

Mr. CHAMBERS suggested, that when this subject 
was removed out of the way, the French spoliation bill 
would be the next special order, and would take prece- 
dence of other business, unless that also was postponed. 

Mr. MANGUM moved to postpone that subject also, 
and to make it the special order for Monday week. 

Mr. CHAMBERS assented, but gave notice that he 
should, on that day, move to postpone any other business 
which might obstruct the taking up of that bill. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

‘On motion of Mr. CALHOUN, the bill to repeal the 
force act was postponed until Monday fortnight, and 
made the special order for that day. 

Mr. CLAY then rose and presented the memorial of the 
citizens of New York, praying for delay in the payment of 
the revenue bonds. This memorial, Mr. C. said, was from 
the merchants of New York, and its object was to obtain 
a law prolonging the payment of the revenue bonds—a 
subject which had not yet been disposed of. ‘The me- 
morialists ascribed the distress in part to the act of July, 
1832; to the change from credit to specie payments and 
begged that a credit might be extended to them for the 
debts to the revenue which still remained due. They 
also prayed for a graduated scale of payments, as to time. 
He must say, he had no wish to see much change in the 
manner of collecting the duties on imports; bat, so far as 
relief could be afforded to those who had given bonds 
which remained yet uncollected, he thought it ought to 
be afforded. -The other day it had been said, that the re- 
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lief would ‘be but partial, while the distress was generál. | journed for the purpose of attending the funeral of the 
‘Well, if this: were ene the reliefwas not equi to thej late Mr. Wrwr; and as many of the Senators. not ooy 
whole distress—it was no reason that Congress should not| felt it an imperative duty to join in paying ihe last tri si e 
extend the proposed assistance. If Congress could notl of respect to the distinguished individual referred to, ial 
remove the total amount of distress, it could do so in part} were impelled todo so by a:deep sense of feeling, the 
>it might extend relief as far as it was able. Such a Senate would not probably ‘be: full enough to attend to 
; Measure would not be without example. In 1821, when business. He was not aware that it would be necessary 
great distress had been produced by speculations in| for him to make any motion forthe postponement of the 
land, the same steps had been taken as were alluded to] resolutions or proceedings that might be adi Eome 
in the present memorial. At the period of distress to| up; and he would, therefore, simply content gates wi 4 
which he had alluded, all were agreed that relief ought toja motion to adjourn. Whereupon, the Senate adjourned. 
be extended. ` What was the relief granted upon that oc- : 
casion? Why, firstly, to those who had purchased land, 
a remission of the arrears of interest; then a division of 
their debts into instalments; and, finally, (what was still 
better, ) 374 per cent. upon the whole debt was relinquish- 
ed, on condition of the money being paid at a certain 
time. Well, on the present occasion, the Government 
debtors were distressed—perhaps unable to pay. The ex- 
ample to which he had referred, suggested what ought to 
be done. He did not think the principle of credit instead 
of cash payments, a right one; and, therefore, he was op- 
posed to any radical change: but, if they found any por- 
tion of their debtors embarrassed, and this embarrassment 
resulting from an act of the Executive, they were bound 
to afford relief, to the greatest possible extent. This dis- 
tress was contemporaneous with the want of confidence 
which had been produced by the late measures. ‘The 
credit of the country had been completely destroyed. 

The honorable Senator from Georgia had felicitated 
himself too soon upon the prosperous state of the South. 
Let him ask his (Mr. C.’s) friends to read the letters 
which they were daily receiving from the South. Let 
him look to those letters, and he would find that the ex- 
emption from distress which he had mentioned was but 
temporary. In this state of things, it did seem to him 
(M. C.) that if the state of the Treasury would permit it, 
relicf ought to be afforded in the present case. It might 
be that the late monetary mutations had incapacitated the 
Treasury from granting’ this necessary agsistance to the 
merchants. If, however, all the money which had been 
deposited in the selected banks were forthcoming when 
required, there could be no difficulty, ‘The honorable 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Wirxins] had said that 
the distress was only temporary; if this were true, only a 
temporary remedy was needed. He (Mr. C.) could see no 
propriety in Congress refusing to do what was in its pow- 
er because it was unable to accomplish all that was want- 
ed. What would they think ofa physician going into an 
hospital and refusing to prescribe for, or alleviate the 
sufferings ofa patient, because he could not instantly and 
entirely eradicate the disease? Bat there was another 
point which should be looked at, although it was simply a 
financial one. If their bonds were paid up, the money 
would go at once into the banks, and those banks would 
get the interest; but if the prayer of the memorialists was 
granted, and the payment of the debt, with interest, post- 
poned upon proper security, the interest would go into 
the coffers.of the Government. Mr. G. concluded by 
moving: the reference of the memorial to the Committce 
on Finance. The reference was agreed to, 

A resolution offered by Mr. WEBSTER, instructin 
the Committge on Finance to inquire into the effect of 
the removal of the deposites on the public revenue, was, 
on motion of Mr. SILSBER, in consequence of the ab- 
sence of Mr, Wensren, laid on the table, 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Fripay, Fresnuany 21. 
PUBLIC DISTRESS. 


Mr. SOUTHARD rose and said, he had been charged 
with three memorials from different parts of the State of 
New Jersey, which he had been requested to present to 
the Senate. The first came to him from a committee ap- 
pointed by the citizens of Trenton and its vicinity, and 
was signed by 423 names of persons, many of whom were 
among the most respectable in the State. Two of the 
committee were well known as having been formerly 
among the most ardent and active supporters of: the. pre- 
sent administration, as were also some others on the 
list. The letter which accompanies the memorial states 
that the latter expresses the views of the great body of 
farmers, merchants, mechanics, and working men, of that 
portion of the State, without distinction of party. To 
the character of those whose opinions were thus present- 
ed to the Senate, Mr. S. was ready to bear full and 
willing testimony, because he knew most of them well. 
Many of them were his neighbors and his friends. He 
knew that the memorialists were capable of correctly es- 
timating the extent of the distress which they described; 
that they understood its causes, and were as able to de- 
cide on the mode and measure of the relief required by 
the condition of the country, as their re resentatives on 
this floor. They spoke the language of intelligent and 
virtuous freemen, and had a right to claim an attentive 
and respectful hearing, : ae 

The second memorial came from the township of How- 
el, a part of the county of Monmouth, which is now 
represented in the State legislature by members who 
are decided in their support of the present administra. 
tion; it is signed by about three hundred individuals, of 
whose characters, standing, and respectability, he was also 
prepared to speak. 

The third memorial was signed by 2,785 of the in- 
habitants and voters of the county of Burlington, in a 
different part of the State. It would be well recollected 
that, some time since, on the occasion of presenting the 
procecdings of a county meeting, held in the same coun- 
ty, he had ventured to express his opinion that those pro- 
ceedings contained the sense of the county.of Burlington 
on this great and exciting question: For this, he had 
been accused, in the very ears of power. itself, of delibe- 
rate falsehood.. Sir, said he, here are the names of ama- 
jority of the voters of that county, which is represented 
hy four friends of the administration out of six represen- 
tatives in the State legislature, three of whom voted for 
the resolutions instructing their Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress to resist any effort to restore the depo- 
sites to the United States Bank. In tbat county, 4,200 
was the highest number of votes which he recollected to 
have been given at any election; and at the last election, 
only about 3,500 votes were given. Here, in this memo- 
rial, will be found 2,785 names of voters of that county. 
More than 600 majority is the largest vote which. he re- 
collected, and about 1000 majority, upon sucha: vote as 
A that by which the members who instructed him held. their 
The Journal having been read—~ seats. Was he criminal, then, in the represétitation which 

Mr. CHAMBERS rose, and said he had been ap-|he had before made? Shall the people of that county, 
prized that the House of Representatives had Just ad-’and the world, be told that he was guilty. of deliberate 
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falsehood in his representation of their opinions? And 
this too, by the very mouth-piece of the Executive whose 
illegal conduct they disapprove? Is calumnious misre- 
presentation the fit and appropriate offering, at this day, 
to the ears of power, by its agents and flatterers?—the 
selected means, by which light is to be excluded from the 
only quarter in which relief, to a distressed community, 
can be promptly afforded? 

He must be permitted to say to the Senate, that he 
knew many of the individuals whose names he now pre- 
sented. They were, as they professed to be, farmers, 
mechanics, manufacturers, traders, working men, who un- 
derstood their rights thoroughly, composing as intelli- 
gent and virtuous a community as can be found in any 
part of the nation—-heretofore possessing a healthful pros- 
perity—little inclined to complaints, and not prompt to 
mingle in party conflicts—such a people as any Senator 
may be proud torepresent. They have not found the ef- 
fects attributed to the violation of your constitution and 
laws to be ‘mere idle fancy,” nor would they permit 
him to tell them, that they did not understand the causes 
of their embarrassments, and that they arose from the 
withdrawal of their accommodations at a bank to an im- 
mense amount, yet which they had not intelligence 
enough to discover for months: Now, sir, would they 
permit their representative to assure them that the Exe- 
cutive alone had the right and the constitutional power to 
control the whole finances of the nation—to make expe- 
riments upon currency and credit. If such language shall 
be held to them, it will be not less than 3,000 names to a 
respectful memorial, which will testify their sense of con- 
stitutional principles, and their determinations not to suf- 
fer from Executive experiments, and the action of mis- 
guided ignorance and passion. They will speak in the 
tones of freedom--in a voice which willbe heard—as one 
man, save a few exceptions, and they will be few, of those 
who may be restrained by official considerations, and 
those whom such can influence and control. Mr. S. said 
he made these remarks with full knowledge of the me- 
morialists. They present themselves, not to the Execu- 
tive but to Congress, and ask relief, and, in emphatic ca- 
pitals, acribe the power of control over the Treasury to 
the Legislative and not the Executive branch of the Go- 
vernment.. They do not acknowledge that it is an Exe- 
cutive power to regulate the finances and the currency of 
the country. ` 

Mr. S. then moved that the memorials be read, print- 
ed, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILKINS presented a memorial similar to a num- 
ber which had been heretofore presented, from a number 
of the surviving officers of the late war, praying for dona- 
tions of lands in consideration of their services; which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WILKINS also presented resolutions adopted by 
two of the local banks of the city of Pittsburg, com- 
plaining of the pecuniary distresses, and deranged cur- 
rency of that part of the country, which they ascribe to 
the removal of the public deposites from the Bank of the 
United States, and asking of Congress to interfere to re- 
store them. The first set of these resolutions, Mr. W. 
said, was adopted by the Bank of Pittsburg, one of the 
old banks: of the: State, of great respectability, whose af- 
fairs had been conducted with much discretion, and whose 
credit-and standing was undoubted. . The other set of re- 
solutions was adopted last winter by a bank which had 
Jately gone into operation. This was also a bank of re- 
spectability, standing, and credit. He had also, Mr. W. 
said, some further resolutions on the sume interesting sub- 


first respectability, in the various classes of which the 
meeting was composed. He moved that the resolutions 
be read, referred tothe Committee on Finance, and print- 
ed; which motion was carried. 


MAINE PETITIONS. 


Mr. SPRAGUE presented the memorial of 646 citizens 
of the city of Portland, Maine, in relation to the general 
distress of the country, and the deranged state of the 
currency. 

Mr. 5. said, thatthe memorial sets forth, that the sign- 
ers, and the community in which they live, are now suf- 
fering undcr great and unexampled pecuniary distress. 
That there is at present an almost entire prostration of 
business, and that their prospects for the future, are still 
more gloomy; and they appeal to the national legislature 
to afford them some relief from their present suffering, 
and to avert the threatened danger of still greater injury. 
They do not undertake to point out in what that relief 
shall consist, or the mode in which it shall be obtained; 
but leave it, with confidence, to the wisdom and enlight- 
ened patriotism of Congress. They come here to the 
legislature—they do not go to the Executive—because 
they do not believe that it belongs to the Executive de- 
partment of this Government to produce and sustain a 
sound currency, any more than that it legitimately apper- 
tains to it to produce a deranged and unsound currency. 

This memorial is signed by all classes of citizens— 
merchants, mechanics, artisans, and laborers—of all par- 
ties; and from personal acquaintance with many of the 
memorialists, I bear willing and cheerful and decided tes- 
timony to their high respectability—to the entire confi- 
dence which ought to be rcposed in all their statements, 
And, from the knowledge that Ihave of those who have 
transmitted the memorial, and given me their certificate 
as to the high respectability of those with whom I am 
personally unacquainted, I am confident in the belief, 
that all the memorialists are highly respectable. 

When the memorial and proceedings of a public meet- 
ing held in the city of Portland, were some time since 
presented to the Senate, I referred to one name in par- 
ticular, I find I was misunderstood in stating a fact in 
relation to that individual, and was merely supposed to 
say that he was one of those citizens who had supported 
the Chief Magistrate at an early day. I said then, and 
now wish to be understood, that the gentleman who heads 
the memorial, was the elector of President and Vice Pre- 
sident, who gave the first electoral vote in New England 
for the present Chief Magistrate. My friend from Rhode 
Island, [Mr. Kyieur,] in presenting a memorial, stated, 
that it embraced all classes, save one—that the office- 
holders felt no distress, and asked for no relief. I cannot 
make even that exception, for I find on the memorial at 
least the name of one office-holder, whose interest in the 
prosperity of the community at large, or whose sympathy 
for the sufferings of others, or whose elevated patriotism, 
induced him to wish the prosperity of his country in pre- 
ference to the success of party. There are other names, 
unknown to the Senate, but known to myself to have 
been the decided friends of the Chief Magistrate. 

The distress that has operated on the citizens of Port- 
land, and of which they complain, isa matter above all 
party consideration. itis an all-pervading and general 
distress, which they say in this memorial is unexampled, 
and under that torture they cannot stop to indulge politi- 
cal feelings, or calculate its effects on party prospects. 

Accompanying this petition, he had received a letter, 
signed by several highly respectable gentlemen—he be- 


ject, adopted at a recent: meeting of certain citizens of lieved they were six in number—in which they set forth 


Pittsburg. 


composed of gentlemen who were well known to him to, 


The meeting to which he referred had been (that the cause of the general distress was believed to be 


the removal of the deposites; and that it was only owing 


he of the first respectability in the State, and who had, in| to the mutual forbearance exercised by private creditors 
their.crganization, selected for their officers, men of the/as well as the banks, that their sufferings had not been 
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ofa still more aggravated description. Hewould statea 
single fact. The branch bank in that city had actually 
sustained the local banks in their credit. It had hap- 
-pened frequently, certainly more than once, that there 
had. been runs made on the local. banks for specie, which 
they: were unable to meet from their own means, and the 
branch bank came forward and sustained them by afford- 
ing means to meet these demands, as well as enable indi- 
viduals to comply with the claims of their creditors. As 
evidence of the existence of the distress, he would say 
that good business notes, of undoubted security, having 
less than four months to run, were offered at from 2 to 
29 per cent. per month, and that no one could be found 
to buy even at that rate. And this was a commercial 
city, where there was the greatest capital, the greatest 
means, and the greatest business of any place in the State. 


He also presented the proceedings at a public meeting 


at Bangor, in the State of Maine, signed by 300 citizens. 
If this was a place of less notoriety than Portland, still it 
was one of great importance, although of recent growth. 
While the latter was situated on the seaboard, Bangor 
was in the farthest east, at the head of the navigable wa- 
ters of the Penobscot. It was second only to Portland in 
the amount ofits business, and had been rapidly approach- 
ing even to an equality with that place. Its growth was 
almost unexampled in New England; and had been 
equalled only by the progress of a single manufacturing 
town in Massachusetts. Bangor depended essentially on 
the lumbering business for its prosperity. It was the cen- 
tre ofa vast territory, containing almost inexhaustible 
quantities of the best pine timber in the world, ‘These 
memorialists, without distinction of party, and comprising 
all classes, declare that the distress which had been per- 
vading the whole country was at length beginning to be 
felt by them, and that their well-founded apprehensions 
as to the future are terrific. They weres population as 
industrious, as enterprising, as energetic and intelligent, 
as exists in the United States, or in the world. They 
well understood the sources of their prosperity, the cause 
of the existing distress, and the nature of the dangers 
which impended over them. They depended on the 
products of the earth, but they were products which were 
the growth of centuries. The crop on which they relied 
was taken off in winter, and marketed in the spring and 
summer. Orders which had been received for these pro- 
ducts had been now countermanded, and the bright pros. 
pects of these memorialists, the expectations of their in- 
dustry and enterprise, had been at once blasted. A pe- 
riod was rapidly approaching, when, if no change were 
effected in those parts of the country in whose markets 
their mercantile property depended, ruin, inevitable ruin, 
must ensue. 

The committee chosen by the meeting were unani- 


mous in the opinion that the pervading danger and dis-! 
tress had arisen from the feud between the President of! 
the United States and the bank; but, from difference of 


party associations, there was some diversity of opinion 
as to which of the parties to this controversy was to be 
censured. 

The resolutions. adopted by the meeting declare. this 
erisis.to be above. all party considerations; that, if the 
bank has conducted faithfully, it was entitled to receive 
the public deposites; but that, if it had conducted unfaith- 
fully, it was the duty of the President to briny the bank 
to trial, and, if guilty, to have its charter annulled; that 
nothing short of the power-and ability. which are to be 
found in the. national bank.can afford a sufficient security 
for the deposites and a sound currency; and that this pow- 

+er-and ability would-be vainly looked for in-any of (he se- 


lected. State banks; that the constitution never intended 


that the custody of the public purse should be in the Pre- 
aident only, and that arming him with the military power, 


: if one dollar was taken.out, ‘another was deposited; 


which, was done by the bill of last session, had left. but 


slight memorials of our freedom, independence, and pop- 
ular sovereignty; that the concentration of such power in 
the hands. of any one man, however patriotic and how- 
ever pure, must prove dangerous to the public liberty, 

The memorial.was signed by about 300 citizens, among 
whom he recognised many names of great respectability, 
and several of the decided friends. of the administration, 
They say that the general prosperity. had been arrested, 
and that ruin impended over every branch of trade; that 
whatever doubts might have originally.existed.as. to the 
cause, these doubts had been removed. “They look to 
Congress to remedy the present evil, and to.avert the im- 
pending distress. They say that the remedy is to be found 
in the re-charter of the United States Bank, or in the 
establishment of such national bank as Congress, in its 
wisdom, might create. He had thought it to be his du- 
ty, in presenting these petitions, to give his testimony to 
the high character ofthose who had signed them, so far 
as he was personally acquainted with them. 

Mr. S. moved that the petitions be read, referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and printed. 

The petitions having been read— 

Mr. SHEPLEY rose and said, that very soon after he 
was called to take a seat in this chamber, he had made a 
few remarks on the subject of the public distress. He 
had then borne testimony, that, when he came into the 
Senate, he was unacquainted with any extraordinary dis- 
tress then existing in the money market. He had not 
had occasion to belicve, at that day, that he was mistak- 
en in the view which he had presented. He now under- 
stood, that, when Congress met, there was no greater 
distress in the money market in his section of the coun- 
try, than frequently existed under ordinary circumstan. 
ces. He wished that it was in his power to believe that 
the same state of things now existed; but he was now sa- 
tisfied that it was far otherwise, and that there existed in 
the money market à distress unparalleled, pervading all 
classes of the community. It was never his desire to'state 
any thing more than the truth. He had waited: during 
the last eighty days, to understand wherefore it was that, 
day after day, they were to be told that there'was an cx- 
isting distress, and that this distress was increasing. He 
thought that he had now obtained so much knowledge, as 
enabled him to understand the subject. He held in his 
hand a statement of the condition of the United States 
Bank on the Ist of this month, which came from afriend- 
ly hand, and which he would now beg permission to read 
to the Senate. 

{Here Mr. S. read the monthly statement of the con- 
dition of the bank.] 

He then went on to say, that, in relation to the depo- 
sitesin the United States Bank, every experienced bank- 
er, as well as every man of good sense, knew that a 
bank soon became experimentally acquainted ‘with the 
average of its deposites; and that it was not» necessatyv to 
retain but a limited amount of specie in- the vaults, with 
a view to meet any rare and extraordinary occasion, bee 


and thus, what was removed by one depositor, was re- 
placed by another. In this view, he arrived at the con- 
clusion, that it was not necessary for the United States 
Bank to retain specie to an amount beyond two or three 
millions, whercas it had now twenty-two millions to mect 
and fifteen millions to meet it. He had understood that 
the president of the United States Bank had, on more 
than one occasion, complained. of the accumulation of 
specie; had at one time transported a quantity to Europe, 
because there was a surplus in the vaults; and had ‘given’ 
it as his opinion, that seven millions of specie: was sufi- 
cient to meet the greatest circulation of paper. He be- 
lieved that the president of the bank was correet in this 
view, and that one dollar in specie was-sufficiént for an 
issue of five dollars in paper, pages 
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any.danger to itself, and the circulation of ten millions 
would have greatly relieved the country. The bank had 
sometimes expressed a desire to relieve the country, but 
what now was its conduct? It had curtailed, instead of 
extending its accommodations; and what was to be ex- 
pectedin the future? He held in his hand a paper, which 
spoke the sentiments of the bank to the people. He 
wished it to be well understood what the people had to 
expect from this quarter. A few days since, a commu- 
nication appeared in a newspaper, asking of the United 
States Bank to extend its loans to the community. There 
was now another paragraph in the same newspaper, 
speaking in a somewhat singular tone, and as if by au- 
thority, and adopting such language as no one could use 
who was not in a situation of some power. If the wri- 
ter had not the power to carry his suggestions into effect, 
he must have been a very presumptuous man to use such 
language. He referred to an article in the National In- 
telligencer, in the form of a communication, which he 
would now read, 


*€ To the Editors. 


“Gentlemen: I read lately in your paper a well-writ- 
ten article, recommending to the bank to come forward, 
by renewing its regular discounts, to the assistance of the 
community. What is so desirable, and what the directors 
of the bank will take pleasure to do, they cannot do, be- 
fore the stockholders of the pet banks shall meet, and di- 
rect those banks to withdraw from being the instruments 
of subserviency to the designs of a mistaken President. 
When they shall do that, the bank will no doubt go on 
again with its regular business of discounts for its own 
profits, which will of course give relief to the pressure, 
now injuring every kind of business. 
the pet banks must make the first move, and it is their 
interest to do it, or take the risk of being bankrupt to the 
amount of the stock they hold in them. It is their inte- 
rest to save themselves: and when they shall do that, they 
will prevent the deposite banks from insolyency—the fate 
of all, or certainly of a majority of them, if they are so 
imprudent as to be the agents of an administration that 
will not take counsel of the wise men of the nation, or 
those around it, and disdains to listen to the petitions and 
memorials of merchants, manufacturers, and artificers, 
only because it has. determined to make an experiment 
whether the fiscal concerns of the Government cannot be 
performed by State banks—an excuse to justify its de- 
termined, rancorous hostility against the United States 
Bank. To. gratify that, war is made against the industry 
of the country; and, to obtain a victory, it seems to be 
cared not what a whole people suffers. L.” 


Mr. S. continued. What did this paper say? It was 
directed to public opinion, and declared what the bank 
would do; and that was nothing, until the State banks 
should be prohibited by their stockholders from receiv- 
ing the public deposites; thus causing them to be restored 
to the Bank of the United States. Let this be done, and 
every thing. will go well; distress and anguish will no 
longer exist; All the evils'so loudly complained of will at 
once be remedied, and confidence and security again 
prevail. But, if the stockholders of the State banks will 
not. move, so as to prohibit their insitution from receiving 
the deposites, why, then, things must grow worse and 
worse, the distresses of the country become deeper and 
deeper, until it ends in absolute ruin. He knew not 
who were authorized to use the language of this paper, 
but he believed they spoke from some authority; and 
that, if they did so-speak, it was one which sought to 
control the councils as well-as the finances of the nation. 
They say that not only deep.distress is felt throughout 


Stockholders of 


Much as he deplored the existence of distress of any 
any that might arise from pecu- 
niary causes, than submit to a declaration of the kind 
given in the paper he had referred to; and he well knew 
that the people of his State would endure the severest 
privations, no matter from what causes they might arise, 
sooner than be dictated to by an authority coming from a 
moneyed institution. 

Mr. SPRAGUE observed that the remarks of his col- 
league, [Mr. SnerLEY,] as he presumed, were intended 
to go to their constituents, who had come before Con- 
gress to inform them of the causes which had produced 
the evils they complained of. He differed with his col- 
league as to that cause, and had deemed it proper to make 
known to his constituents his views and opinions. The 
closing appeal of his colleague was not a little extraordi- 
nary: be tells our common constituents that they ought to 
bear the distresses under which they are laboring, and 
meet all the dangers which impend, because of an anony- 
mous newspaper communication! He chooses, without 
evidence, or the shadow of authority, to make the bank 
responsible for the outpourings of an unknown newspaper 
scribbler, and then cries out against the bank, and de- 
clares that our oppressed and doomed constituents ought 
patiently to endure all, because of such declarations of 
the bank. That anonymous writer makes predictions as 
to the course of the directors, and my colleague asks from 
what authority this language emanated. He, in his turn, 
asked him the same question. Did he know from whence 
it came? and, if he did not, with what semblance of rea- 
son or justice could he make the bank responsible for it? 
Was it to be endured, that, because an unknown irre- 
sponsible scribbler in a newspaper chooses to utter senti- 
ments not approved by the gentleman, an answer was to 
be sent home to his constituents who had respectfully 
addressed that body, that they had mistaken the cause of 
their distress; and that they should denounce the bank 
for the notions of an anonymous writer; and that then 
these logical assumptions should be very logically follow- 
ed by the deduction that they are to submit to every evil 
rather than to suffer the dictation of a moneyed institu- 
tion? Sir, (said Mr. S.,) I know my constituents too well 
to believe that they will be willing to receive this as a reply 
to their memorial, or that they will take these assump- 
tions for the causes of the distress that prevails amongst 
them. It is in vain to attempt to make the bank respon- 
sible for the distress prevailing throughout the country. 
Recollect that this suffering is of recent origin; that 
although the bank bas existed from 1816 until the pre- 
sent time, distress was never felt, the cry of distress was 
never heard, until the unhallowed arm of power, in viola- 
tion of the spirit of the constitution and the laws, struck 
the blow that has been felt from one end of the Union to 
the other. And yet, although the blow had been struck, 
we were told that this institution, under which the coun- 
try has arrived at an unexampled state of prosperity—that 
this institution, which was before known and felt only by 
the blessings it had bestowed, and against which not a 
murmur of complaint, not a whisper of dissatisfaction, had 
come to us from any portion of this vast and happy coun- 
try, is alone responsible for all the misery present and 
prospective. 

Sir, I deeply sympathize with my suffering constitu- 
ents. Iwould make any sacrifice to afford them effectual 
relief. Ihave jeopardized all that was politically dear to 
me, to avert the present calamity. Exercising whatever 
of judgment or prescience 1 possessed, and firmly be- 
lieving that the war which the President was waging 
against the bank would in its progress carry disaster, 
misery, and ruin, to thousands of my constituents, I did, 
at every hazard, and from no earthly motive but a high 
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unprecedented stretch of power; and now, when its dis- 
astrous effects are felt, when memorial after memorial 
come before Congress, complaining of an unexampled 
state of calamity and dismay, pointing out the true cause, 
and asking for relief, they were to be told that it was 
true, distress existed, but that it was not to be ascribed 
to the action of the Executive, but to the Bank of the 
United States. And how did the gentleman attempt to 
make this out? He made certain statements. I hope 
they rest upon some better authority than an unknown, 
anonymous newspaper writer. But, take them as he 
presents them. The bank owes about thirty millions, 
and has about ten millions of specie in its vaults, and it is 
insisted, (said Mr. S.,) that the bank might well increase 
its debt twenty millions, (although about to wind up,) 
because, in a former opinion of the president of the bank, 
that, with five millions of specie, they could safely owe 
a debt to a certain extent. What! because when ina 
time of profound peace with the Government and all lo- 
cal institutions; when, having the public deposites and 
patronage, and the strong arm of the Government pledg- 
ed for its support, and ready in good faith to be stretched 
out for its relief, and in a time of general and unexam- 
pled prosperity, the bank could safely extend its debt, 
it can, now that it has felt the blow aimed at its life, in- 
tended to prostrate it at the feet of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, extend its debt to the amount of twenty mil- 
lions more! Now that the strong arm of the Govern- 
ment has not only been withdrawn from its support, but 
mised against it, in deadly hostility, and the whole host 
of affiliated banks also in array to cripple and crush it; 
after having been told by the Fourth Auditor, the au- 
thorized agent of the Executive, that in forty days it 
could be laid low; that it was a feeble and defenceless 
reptile under the foot of the Secretary, is it to expand, 
and expose itself, as in time of profound peace and uni- 
versal confidence? What! when the tempest howls, and 
the whirlwind is raging, spread all sail, as in the mildest 
summer breeze? 

My colleague tells us that the bank can calculate the aver- 
age amount of its deposites, and ought to keep up its dis- 
counts upon them. What! when the Government, the 
greatest of all depositors, has withdrawn its funds, when 
the President had declared the bank unsafe, when the Se- 
cretary had doubted its solvency, when fricnds of the ad- 
ministration, in both branches, have declared that it was 
insolvent, and could not pay its depositors—after all this, 
we are to be toll—the suffering people are to be told, 
that the bank ought to discount as liberally, in this time 
of general danger and distrust, as it ever could under any 
circumstances, upon the faith of its private deposites! 

Sir, if President Biddle had been so blind or infatuated 
as to listen to such advice, there is no doubt but the bank 
would have been insolvent long before this time. ‘The 
predictions would have been verified. Dowe not know, 
continued Mr. S., that the bank must take every precau- 
tion—have every post manned—every sail secured—be- 
cause of the storm raised against it by the hostility of the 
Government? Are they not bound to make weekly re- 
turns of their condition—send to their enemies statements 
of their weakness or strength—-and may they not appre- 
hend, that if a weak point is thus made known, the fact 
may find its way immediately to the great reservoir of their 
notes—— Wall street—and a sudden attack invited? Has it 
not actually happened? Was there not a sudden and un- 


<o exampled- run for near three hundred thousand dollars 


= upon- the femote and supposed feeble branch at Sayan- 


nah—an.instant.demand made for specie, which, when 
produced, the ‘agents of the Wall street brokers—the 
holders of the bills—did not want? 

If, indeed, President Biddle had listened to the advice 
so gratuitously. given him, and had not been fully. prepa- 
red, the prediction would have been verified, in part, and 
one of the branches, at least, would have been prostrated. 
What was the object of sending on to Savannah to make 
this draft? Was it not the hope that the specie was not 
there? But it was there; and because the bank was ready 
to meet that demand, and endeavors to keep itself pre- 
pared elsewhere, all this outcry is made, that the distress- 
es of the country are caused by the bank hoarding specie 
in its vaults. But suppose they had failed to get the 
specie? Why, the cry would have been, that the bank 
had extended its circulation for the purposes of unholy 
gain, and was, therefore, unable to meet the demands 
upon it, and was broken and insolvent. 

But now the note is changed. Instead of bankruptcy 
and insolvency, it is too sound, too stable, too ready to 
pay—it will not consent to be broken. What had the 
bank done? It had made some curtailment of its accom- 
modations, but only to about the same as had been with- 
drawn in the public deposites, taken from it in specie, 
or what is equivalent to specie—it had only called in to 
fill the vacuum whiclt the Government had created. Was 
not this indispensable? Why have not the State banks, to 
which this money was transferred, extended their ac- 
commodations to the public to the amount of these trans- 
fers? They have not done it. And yet the United States 
Bank, from which the money, to the amount of millions, 
has been taken, is denounced for not keeping up their 
loans, made upon them, when in its possession; but the 
pet banks, to which the deposites have been transferred, 
are in no degree blamed for not discounting upon them 
when in their possession. ‘The other State banks have 
contracted largely, probably five times the amount. that 
the United States Bank has, and yet we hear no denun- 
ciations thundered against them—they are not charged 
with being the cause of distress; and if the State banks; 
upon which Government has made no demands, may 
thus strengthen themselves, may not the United States 
Bank, from which so much hasbeen taken, call in enough 
to fill the void thus created? The Bank of the United 
States is the only institution that cannot call in its debts, 
when necessary for its own safety, without the most unli- 
mited censure, It cannot fill up the vacuum occasioned 
by the withdrawal from its vaults of near cight millions of 
dollars, by a call on its debtors for a like amount, without 
being charged with having caused all the distress prevail- 
ing throughout the country. 

It seemed that decp and all-prevading distress did ex- 
ist. The cause is palpable. It cannot be doubted or 
concealed. It is the blow struck by the Executive. . ‘To 
assign any other is as idle and irrational as it would.be, if 
aman were to fall before our eyes from a dagger plunged 
into his heart, to suppose that he bad come to his death 
by some other secret and unknown’ means,- ‘The cause 
was not to be mistaken; it was palpable, notorious as. the 
open day. The memorialists who came before the Se- 
nate were men of intelligence and respectability. Many 
of them charge their distresses to the action of the Execu- 
tive, under a Government which they have a right to look 
up to as paternal, protecting their rights and promoting 
their prosperity; but from which, on the contrary, they 
have been made to feel as severe a- blow as despotism it- 
self could inflict. Sir, if we could attribute the present 
unexampled condition of the country to some convulsion: 
ofnature, or some infliction of the elements, the sufferers 
would finda throb of sympatby here—nay, “2 would 
deeply regret if they did not find a ready response in- 
every breast. And shall we listen with Jess'sensibility, 
shall we be deaf and callous because it is traced to human 
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agency—to the administration, to the President; bound 
as. he is by the highest obligations, as the ruler of a free 
people, to avert from them calamity, to relieve their suf- 
fering, and advance their prosperity. 

Mr. FORSYTH said that the example of the Senator 
proved how easy it was for an individual to fall into the 
very. errot himself which he condemns in another. The 
gentleman from Maine had accused his colleague of tak- 
ing ah anonymous paragraph in a newspaper as an autho- 
rity. on which to ground imputations against the bank, 
yet the gentleman had himself referred to a similar au- 
thority for the purpose of making a charge against those 
who were considered inimical to the bank. The gentle- 
man had referred to the removal of money to the branch 
in Savannah. . And where was his authority for the state- 
ment he had made? It was to be found in the columns 
of a newspaper, and a direct contradiction had been giv- 
en to it, in the newspapers of his State, by persons who 
were concerned in the matter. The fact was simply 
this: some. large bankers in the south had entered into 
a contract to deliver a certain amount of specie, at a cer- 
tain. time; and entering into an arrangement with the 
Government, by which they obtained this specie fora 
yalid consideration in notes, they fulfilled their contract. 
He hoped the gentleman would not again level an accu- 
sation of offence against another, and then fall into the 
same error himself. He desired toadd, that he had lis- 
tened. to both the Senators from Maine with some sur- 


cannot be believed to exist;.and when, at length, it has 
forced its way by its loud, reiterated cries, then it was to 
be charged to some other source. At first it was denied. 
Why was it denied? He (Mr. S.) did not speak of what 
the honorable Senator had just said. But when it was 
first announced here that the community were suffering, 
why was it that denial followed denial—that on every oc- 
casion, when the subject was mentioned, gentlemen rose 
in their seats, and stated, ‘‘allis calm and prosperous, 
and there is no sign of suffering or alarm?” It was be- 
cause they knew that, if there was distress in the commu- 
nity, it arose from the action of the Executive, and they 
were then unwilling to believe the fact, because they 
would not censure the origin. And now, when the fact 
is ascertained, they are still reluctant to see it, when it is 
stated in a paper presented to the Senate. When, how- 
ever, distress is found to exist on testimony so strong that 
the human understanding cannot resist it, then Senators 
turn it aside on the Bank of the United States, or upon 
overtrading, or the ignorance of the commercial commu- 
nity, or the foreign market, or any or every cause, other 
than that iron-hand which has struck down the prosperity 
and the hopes of the country. The gentleman from 
Georgia had assumed the office of adviser. He (Mr. $.) 
was willing to receive advice from any quarter, and from 
none more cheerfully than the honorable Senator who had 
been impelled to proffer it, undoubtedly from his greater 
experience, and.his very advanced years, compared with 


_ prise. “It:would appear, from the observations of both of |himsclf, (Mr. 8.) The advice, unfortunately, happened 


them, that. the towns from which the petitions came 
were. overwhelmed with gloom and distress.. Where was 
their authority for this statement? He did not find it so 
in point of fact. He had looked into the two memorials. 
Neither of them stated thatthere was such extent of suffer- 
ing as the gentleman represented. They said, indeed, 
that there was pressure, but not that there was suffering 
to the degree which had been described. He begged 
leave to call the attention of gentlemen to what the me- 
morials really did say. He here read from the Portland 
memorial, to show that it contained no complaint of any 
present want of confidence, but merely the apprehension 
of it; but that, at present, there was money enough for 
the general wants. ‘They applied for relief—let it be 
granted. It was effecting nothing, when gentlemen wast- 
ed the time of the Senate in discussing the nature and 
extent of the distress. Gentlemen ought to inform their 
constituents that. it had never been denied by the Presi- 
dentand his friends, that Congress had the power to pro- 
vide a remedy. No blame ought to be cast upon the 
President, thata remedy had not been suggested. It was 
to.Congress.that the people must look. As to the peti- 
tioners from Bangor, they seemed to be in a more fortu- 
nate condition than those in Portland. Ali the evils, with 
them, were evilsin perspective. No storm had burst up- 
on them, and they only heard its howling ata distance. 
As to actual suffering, there seemed tobe none. He 
ought to apologize to the Senate for not following the ad- 
vice which he had given the other day. 1t was uselessly 
given, and he would not repeat it. 
playing Cassandra, and would leave genUeman to talk on 
ag-much-as they. might think proper or profitable. 

(Mr SPRAGUE: said, that, ifthe gentleman from Geor- 
gia: had enjoyed as good an opportunity as he (Mr. S.) 
had. of inspecting the memorials, he would have found 
portions of them which clearly set forth the distress com- 
plained’ of. The Senator would find it asserted that 
*reat-and unexampled distress is felt by all classes.” 
‘This (said Mr.'S.)-is-some distress, and among some per- 
sons. ** Great. -and-unexampled distress by all classes,” 
and yet the- gentleman can find no distress mentioned in 
that memorial. Tt showed only that-we see with differ- 
vo cettscyes, and hear with. differént. cars—that sometimes 

-distress produced by a cause which is dear and near to us, 


He was tired of 


not to be applicable to the present case, and he therefore 
would not deprive the gentleman of so valuable a com- 
modity. He had best retain it for a more suitable occa- 
sion. ‘The gentleman had adverted to what he (Mr. 8.) 
had said in regard to the anonymous newspaper article 
introduced by his collcague; and asserted that he (Mr. $.) 
had fallen into the same error, by relying on similar au- 
thority. He had stated a fact—a fact which the gentle- 
man himselfcorroborates. What was it? That there had 
been arun on the Branch Bank of the United States at 
Savannah, for a large amount of specie. Did the gentle- 
man deny it? No: he sustained it, and attempted to ac- 
count for it. He (Mr. S.) did not state it on mere news- 
paper authority: he had it from a far higher source—it 
was unnecessary now to state it. What, he would ask, 
was the authority of his colleague, (Mr. Suzrnuy.) Why, 
it was a mere anonymous communication to a newspaper, 
stating what the directors of the bank would, or would 
not do, a mere speculation, contingent on what a body of 
men might, or might not do, and what motives or princi- 
sple might operate upon them. Was there any parallel 
between those two cases. He stated the fact, for the pur- 
pose of showing that the Bank of the United States must 
at this period, keep all its posts manned and fortified; 
that it was liable to have runs on every branch. He stat- 
ed, that there had been a large run on the branch bank 
at Savannah, and ascribed it to what he still believed to 
be the true cause—an attempt to break the branch bank. 
The motive for collecting so large an amount of bills, 
and demanding specie was, to see if they could not find 
a deficiency ata weak point, upon which to make an im- 
pression. Whether he was right or not as to the motive, 
the fact remained unchanged and unchangeable, and that 
was a sufficient reason why the Bank of the United States 
should fortify and strengthen itself at all points. 

The honorable Senator from Georgia had gratuitously 
given him another recommendation—it was to tell his 
(Mr. S.’s) constituents that no onc here denies that Con- 
gress have powcr over this subject. He should like to 
know the extent of that power which it is said Congress 
possesses, and no body denies. He would appeal to all 
around him, whether Congress bad any practical. power: 
over this subject: What-is the state of the question? 


Sixty days beforethe meeting of Congress, the President 
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threw himself in advance, and removed the public mo- 
neys from the place in which they were deposited, and 
supposed to have been surrounded and secured by law. 
How, he (Mr. S.) would ask, are they to be restored? 
Did the gentleman mean'to say, that nobody denies here 
that a vote of a naked majority. of Congress would re- 
store them, whether the President approved of the mea- 
sure or not? Did the gentleman mean to say, that, if Con- 
gress did not approve of the reasons assigned by the Se- 
cretary—if either House disapproved--that that would 
of itself operate a restoration, by annulling the act? Will 
the gentleman say that the votes of a majority of Con- 
gress can effect a restoration of the deposites, without 
obtaining a vote of two-thirds of both branches to super- 
sede the veto? And, even then, have we any assurance 
that he would carry it into effect, having pronounced the 
bank unconstitutional, and declared that he is to support 
the constitution as he understands it? It was the most 
solemn mockery of power that was ever offered to a 
grave and deliberative body like the Senate of the United 
States. Have we not seen the Executive, by acting in 
advance of the meeting of Congress, place himself in a 
position to take advantage of his veto power to prevent 
the restoration, when, if he had waited sixty days only, and 
submitted the question to the legislature, there would 
have been some power in Congress, nay, there would bave 
been some power in this Senate, to have prevented the 
removal. But after the President has taken that attitude, 
and when it is known, as well as any thing future can be 
known, that, if there were to bea majority of the two 
branches, he stands ready to exercise his tremendous 
veto to paralyze their efforts to relieve the distress of the 
country, are we to be told here in mockery that we have 
the power? We ought to have the power, for it belongs 
to Congress legitimately, and by the constitution. It 
belongs to Congress to declare where the public moneys 
should be deposited, and how kept. The treasure of 
the nation was to be in the keeping of the representa- 
tives of the people; instead of which, one man—the 
Executive, has taken it into his own keeping. Will the 
honorable Senator tell me, he is not determined to keep 
them by the use of his veto power, if even both branches 
of the national legislature should demand their restora- 
tion? And yet Congress has power! The President has 
frequently recommended measures of legislation, and he 
is not backward in exercising all the privileges and pre- 
rogatives belonging to his station, if the subject should 
happen to be agreeable to his wishes. What measure 
does he recommend, what plan propose, for our adoption? 
Has he ever told Congress that they ought to be consulted 
, ag to the future disposition of those deposites? On the 
contrary, is it not the purpose and design of the Presi- 
dent-and his administration—-I will not speak of his ad- 
ministration—-of the President; he isthe administration— 
he is the Government—having got possession of the mo- 
ney, to keep possession of it by the banks which he holds 
at his will, and can remove at his pleasure? 

The people’s money, it is said, is in the Treasury; and 
where isthe Treasury? Just where the President choos- 
esto make it. He may put it into a bank; he may put it 
into a cellar; he may put it under the care of the Postmas- 
ter General, or in the pocket of the Fourth Auditor—and 
that isthe Treasury. The Treasury of the United States 
„is wherever the President directs it shall be kept, and is 
changed from place to place, or from person to person, 
at his will or pleasure. And yet we are told that it is se- 
cured by the bolts and bars of the law—it is surrounded 

-by the law, and you cannot get at it unless you conform 
to its requisitions; the warrant must be signed, counter- 
signed, and registered; all forms and ceremonies must be 
one through: but if the President wishes to reach it, he 
fas only.to command the officer to deliver it to him or 
his agent, and if he hesitates—** walk” is the word, and 
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a complying. instrument is instantly substituted in his 
place. Wasit not worse than idle to talk about the pub- 
lic treasure being secured by the barriers of the law, 
when that law presented no obstacle to the uncontrolled 
will of onè man? Was it not worse than a mockery to 
tell us that we are to act upon this subject, when the 
whole efficient action has been assumed by the Executive, 
and it is known, to a moral certainty, that he intends that 
no other action shall be had; that his experiment shall be 
tried, without interruption, interference, or advice?— 
when we are told here by those whose position and. asso- 
ciations make their declarations authority, that no change 
is intended, no legislation desired; but that the Executive 
plan, the Presidential experiment, is, at all events, to be 
carried through? He hoped the Senator from Georgia 
would excuse him for not conforming to his recommen- 
dation to abstain from discussion, as he had followed his 
example rather than his precept. 

Mr. FORSYTH replied, that he would not only pardon 
the gentleman from Maine for again addressing the Senate, 
but he would follow his example. It was very true that the 
petitioners talked of unexampled distress, but in the next 
sentence they showed that it had not injured public cre- 
dit. The petitioners talked of the future, not of the pre- 
sent. Hehad never heard it denied that distress exist- 
ed, the only dispute was as to its extent, and not the fact, 
or the cause which had produced it. Every one, by this 
time, well understood that the removal of the deposites 
was not of itself sufficient to produce the distress, and the 
cause was to be looked for in the conduct of the bank. 
The dispute, then, was not about the cause, but the cri- 
minality. The friends of the bank alleged that it was 
the criminality of the Executive; while, on the other 
side, it was charged as the criminality of the bank. He 
had always denied that the existing distress was so great 
as had been represented, and here, he had the evidence 
to sustain him on that point. The fact was, that there 
was a considerable embarrassment in the country, in con- 
sequence of the bank refusing to do what it had been in 
the habit of doing. As to the causes, they were well 
understood; and the fact that every occasion was taken by 
gentlemen to present exaggerated pictures of distress, 
in order to excite a louder cry in their own State, proved 
that the distress was originated here. The gentleman 
from Maine would fain persuade himself that the people 
of his State were ready to stand by his side against the 
administration. If they were not ready, he wished them 
to be in readiness as soon as possible. Every gentleman 
onthe same side entertained the same views. He did not 
complain of this. It was perfectly right that it should be 
so. Believing themselves to be correct in their opinions, 
they were actuated by the double motive of serving their 
country, and of promoting their own interests. 

The gentleman said that the cases of the anonymous 
quotation of his colleague, and that which he (Mr. F.) 
had given, were not analogous. Now the fact was estab- 
lished as to the subject of the newspaper paragraph 
which he had quoted, and his concurrent testimony was 
not wanted. But the gentleman from Maine had taken, 
not merely the fact, but the motive. He had said that 
the removal of the money was done to break the institu. 
tion. What authority had he for this statement? Had he 
any thing better than the authority of a newspaper para- 
graph? And had not that been contradicted by a more 
competent authority at Savannah? 

As to the power of Congress, he desired to say a sin- 
gle word. The gentleman seemed to think this power a 
mockery, and asked what he (Mr. F.) meant by the pow- 
er of Congress? He meant the power which the consti- 
tution had vested in Congress; nothing else. If it be 
nothing more than a mockery to carry into effect the 

owers conferred by the constitution, then he had yet to 

earn the fact, and he had been surprised to*hear the gen- 
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tleman rise and arraign the constitution. The gentleman 
asked, ‘Do we not know that there is a veto power?” 
By whom was this veto power used? By the President. 
Where did he derive the authority to use it? From the 
constitution, under the authority of which the gentleman 
himself had his seat on this floor. Let gentlemen get 
their majority in both Houses, and then they might begin 
to talk of their ifs and their buts. But if he at all under- 
atood the signs of the times, they would not be very speed- 
ily permitted such an opportunity. 

Mr. SPRAGUE objected to the gentleman’s selecting 
the weakest expression in the petitions, when there wag 
to be found in them a statement of the fact as to the dis- 
tress pervading the community. Ithad not been his inten- 
tion to go through the Portland memorial, but he would 
refer the gentleman to another paragraph, in which it was 
stated that the present distress could not be borne, were 
it not for the hope of the beneficial interference of Con- 
gress. This language was not to be explained or equivo- 


cated away. As to the anonymous authority, the gentle- 


man from Georgia had charged him with taking his mo- 
tive from that paper. Now he must be permitted to 
claim for himself the right to judge as to motives. It was 
not necessary for him to go to any newspaper authority 
to determine what was the inference which he should 
draw from an established fact. He was competent to 
make his own deductions, and select his own course un- 
der such circumstances. : 

‘The gentleman says (continued Mr. S.) that I arraign- 

ed. the constitution. No, sir. I have endeavored, by 
such feeble powers as I possess, to stand by and vindicate 
the constitution. 
for such as We are, to arraign the constitution. 
part to sustain and vindicate the constitution. 
(he continued) complain that the constitution had given 
the veto power to the President. He knew for what pur- 
pose that power was given, from the contemporary expo- 
sitions of the framers of the constitution. It was confer- 
ved on the Executive primarily for his own protection, to 
prevent encroachments on the Executive branch. He 
referred to the language of the Federalist on this subject, 
where it was stated that this power had been Jong disused 
bya King of England, and that a republican President 
would be much more cautious in its exercise. Yet we 
had found that, instead of being less frequently resort- 
ed to than it had been in the English monarchy, where 
it had not been exercised for more than 140 years, it has 
been brought into frequent, repeated, reiterated action, 
by.the present Executive within the last four years. He 
had. undertaken to express his sentiments of the arbitrary 
exercise. of power which the President had committed. 
He had remarked that the Executive had, in this matter, 
taken a front position, when he withdrew the public mo- 
ney, in order that ifCongress should disapprove the act, 
he might take advantage of the veto power to maintain it. 
It was of that course, founded on the anticipated action 
of the veto power, that he complained. Did any one 
doubt that, ifthe force and extent of the Executive influ- 
ence were withheld from Congress, there would indis- 
putably be a majority in favor of restoring the public de- 
posites to. the United States Bank? Could any one enter- 
tain a’doubt on this point? He repeated that it was the 
Executive power and influence which now wielded and 
directed the. destinies of the nation. 

Mr. CHAMBERS said, that from the remarks which 
had fallen from the Senator from Georgia, (Mr. Fousrru,} 
when first up, he had flattered himself that light was 
breaking im upon us at last. When it had been said that 
s nobody denied the power of Congress over the Trea- 
sury of the nation,” he had congratulated himself that 
Executive control-öf that Treasury would now cease. 
His hopes were ‘blasted-by the Senators explanation. 
‘We are now gravely told that Congress must legislate, 


Iwill tell him that it is not for us, or 


It is our 
He did not 


and when the Executive veto is applied to that legisla- 
tion, we must again legislate by a vote of two-thirds of 
each branch, and when this process is accomplished, the 
President will yield. Indeed? What amazing conde- 
scension! 

Mr. C. denied that this was a case of just exercise of 
the é‘ veto power,” even on the most extended doctrine 
of the advocates of that power. The President did not 
obtain possession of the control he has, by the use of the 
‘yeto. ” The power had been greatly perverted, by 
applying it to matters in no way touching the Executive 
Department in its organization, its exclusive action, or in 
any way affecting any constitutional question, but to the 
most ordinary subjects of legislation--not as a conserva- 
tive or defensive means, but asan agent to swell the ex- 
ecutive authority of the President, and extend it even to 
a question of the proper mode of calculating interest on 
a debt. But this power was undoubtedly found in the 
constitution, and it was not now his purpose to discuss its 
proper or improper exercise. The power which had been 
exercised, and of which he did complain, was not in the 
constitution. Could the Senator show an article or section 
which intimated that the President, through an order sub- 
scribed by a Secretary whose subserviency was secured 
by the avowed power to expel him if his subscription was 
withheld—an order made while some members of Con- 
gress were on their journey from their residence to at- 
tend the session—an order made with no other apparent 
motive than to get the jocky word, to get the track, as 
was once said on this floor—can the Senator show where 
in the constitution the President can find such authority 
to direct, control, and manage the great interests of this 
nation? Ay, the greatest interest—the whole revenue of 
the country, every dollar of it. This was no case of veto. 
‘The action of that prerogative was not intended to con- 
fer power on the Executive, but to prevent its exercise 
by the two Houses of Congress. Here was a positive ac- 
quisition of power—immense, dangerous, and alarming 
power. It wasa dispensing power, which, against the 
will of Congress, as well as without its assent, had ena- 
bled the President to take into his exclusive care,custody, 
and control, the whole revenue of the country, and place 
it where he pleased, and on what terms he pleased. 

Sir, said Mr. C., is there any parallel attempt, in the 
whole history of this Government? I mean (said he) not 
to use the word Government in the now technical sense— 
T do not mean President Jackson. At no time before 
had the President, by anticipating the action of Congress, 
put himscif in the possession and exercise of such a pow- 
er, from which he could not be dislodged, so long as his 
personal popularity, or the influence of party, should pre- 
vent a vote by two-thirds in each branch, Did the Sena- 
tor from Georgia doubt, could any man doubt, that if the 
action upon this subject had been postponed until Con- 
gress convened, and until a majority of each branch ap- 
proved it, the purposes of the Executive would have 
failed? We all know, every body knows, that scarcely a 
voice would have been raised to recommend such a 
course; all would have said, as the Senator admits he 
would have said—forbear. 

The motive for this act, Mr. C. said, was as censurable 
as the means of its accomplishment. This motive is 
known through some of the committees who have been 
delegated to present the petitions of their suffering fel- 
low-citizens. They tell us the President and his Secre- 
tary are determined to ‘‘try fully their experiment.” 
Yes, sir, try an experiment! A splendid scheme this, 
truly! The President of a great nation finds it in the 
possession of every rational, social, and domestic enjoy- 
ment, and he deliberately resolves to hazard the destrug- 
tion of all, by “trying an experiment,” on a subject 
which enters vitally into every great interest; which of 
all other subjects most intimately affects their feelings and. 
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their prosperity—an experiment upon the currency and jected, but on authority which he would at any time: dis- 


finances of the whole nation. ‘This is to be done, too, not 
only without consultation or advice with Congress, to 
whom we have all been taught to look as the great agent 
in producing changes in the great branches of commerce, 
agriculture, or manufactures--all dependent on a sound 
state of currency~~but by an Executive action alone--an 
Executive action in anticipation, and in known violation of 
the will of Congress. 

And this experiment, the Government--I now speak 
technically, meaning President Jackson -is determined to 
carry out. To the strong cries of a suffering people it is 
answered, ** The experiment must be tried.” To the re- 
monstrance that political friends, as well as adversaries, 
are falling under its frightful ravages—-that all classes and 
conditions of men are becoming empoverished and ruined, 
and to their earnest supplication for relief against the 
further operation of this mad scheme--to the crowds of 
intelligent and experienced representatives who have 
come from various parts of the country to explain and 
enforce the absolute necessity for remedy to the daily in- 
creasing evils which oppress the thousands and tens of 
thousands who send them here--to the fact that com- 
merce is stagnated, manufactures languishing and expir- 
ing, agriculture depressed, and its products, as well as all 
other property, daily depreciating in valuc=-to all this, 
the Government—id ex, the President—replies “ My ex- 
periment must be tried.” When the experiment may be 
considered as fully tried, and what degree or extent of 
failure will beallowed to demonstrate its folly, we are yet 
to learn. 

The Senator from Georgia had noticed a distinction 
which allowed a hope that he had looked to a limit, and 
that when the country was in deep distress, he would no 
longer encourage a perseverance in this “ experiment.” 
It was not very certain what would constitute this “deep” 
distress. ¢¢ Great and unparalleled distress” was now felt, 
said these memorialists; but, says the Senator, ‘great and 
unparalleled distress” is not “ deep” distress. Well, sir, 
if the occurrence of “deep” distress, a grade less toler- 
able than ‘great and unparalleled,” will influence the 
Senator to unfold his arms and come to the relief of the 
people, we are taught by sad omens to believe we shall 
soon have his aid. 

Mr. C. said, he rejoiced at the prospect of a more ac- 
curate conception of the real condition of the country. Tt 
had been heretofore denied that distress existed. “The 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Surenuy] told us, all was four- 
ishing in his State, and he proved it by referring to the 
price of the Maine public lands, The Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Witxrxs] had repeatedly said so of 
his people, and denied that agricultural products had 
decreased in price--indeed, he thought that their preat 
minéral resources and manufacturing enterprise put 
them beyond the danger of distress. They had both re- 
tracted, and now the Senator fram Georgia admits there 
is “great” distress, and denics only that there is “deep” 
distress. 

Mr. C. said it was difficult to account for the infatua- 
tion that led ty this wretched policy. ‘The consequences 
were, no doubt, worse than they were expected to be, 
but surely practical and experienced men could have been 
advised with, from whom the authors of it might have 
learned how certainly destructive it would prove. Such 
men have predicted such results. Mr. C. here read a 
paragraph from a pamphlet on currency, published in 
1828 or 79, the ackiiowledged author of which was the 

president of the selected bank in Baltimore, in which the 
writer states that the destruction of the national bank 
must result in a ruinous derangement of the currency. 


close to the private. hearing of that Senator, and which 
would be deemed satisfactory by him. But, said Mr, C., 
of all the extraordinary features of this sad tragedy, none 
is so remarkable as the strange and novel object to bé’ac- 
complished. It was to ruin and destroy the present racë 
of our fellow-citizens of all classes, that posterity might 
be able to do without a bank, or paper currency. . The 
idea seemed almost incredible that a Government should 
be insensible to the prosperity of its citizens of all classes. 
What was our own Government organized for? Was it 
not to promote the happiness, protect the ‘liberty, and 
foster and reward the honest industry of our people? 
And were these objects to be forgotten, all to be abandon- 
ed toa ridiculous attempt at an “experiment?” Sir (said 
he) let the American people know this, let them know 
that their lands, and houses, and property may depreciate 
and be sold from them for almost nothing, that their in- 
dustry is to be paralyzed and go unrewarded, and they 
and their families plunged into poverty, to enable the Ex- 
ecutive to “try his experiment.” Let them know that 
Congress has not been consulted, nay, that it has been 
tricked and jockied out of the opportunity to speak with 
authority on the subject, let this be told, and further, that 
the resistance to this scheme which they, the people 
themselves make, bas been announced to the Executive, 
and that the only response is, ‘the Government means to 
carry out the experiment,” and we shall see the mighty 
torrent of public indignation, which cannot fail to mark 
such proceedings. What nation before, has causelessly 
abandoned a condition of unusual prosperity, or put at 
desperate hazard all its means of social and domestic com- 
fort, by an ‘< experiment,” to gratify the curiosity, or he 
would say the passion, of one man? 

We have been told the country must look to the mo- 
neyed men for relief—that all the money. is still in the 
country which’has been in it. Those who held this lan- 
guage surely could not know that money was worth 
cightecn, twenty-four, and even thirty-six per cent. He 
could tell them the fact was so. The best paper could 
be bought at one anda half, two, and even three per 
cent. a month. Men in business who had engagements, 
must meet them, even by procuring money at these pri- 
ces; and they must, if they continued to procure money 
at these prices, be ruined by it. Does the Senator sup- 
pose that an honest, industrious mechanic can afford to 
get pecuniary relief on those terms? Notatall. His 
capital in trade, with all his industry, will not furnish him 
a profit to justify it. The money, therefore, is withdrawn 
from its legitimate purpose of aiding trade, and employed 
in a more profitable occupation. 

A word as to newspaper authority. The Senator from 
Gcorgia will not rely on it. Now, sir, all than can be 
asked is the best evidence that can be had. We have 
tried to procure evidence of certain Executive transac- 
tions, by an application to the fountain head. It was refüs- 
ed. Where can it be found but in the newspapers, to 
which the Executive gave it, though he refused it to the 
Senate? ‘This must excuse him for using the newspaper 
version of a letter not anonymous, but professing to be 
froma very notorious personage—one who was called an 
“agent,” but who had the mien and tone of authority, 
He might be considered, perhaps, one of the parts or 
fragments of the ‘* Government.” The ‘* Government” 
no longer, it is supposed, claims to be a © unit,” its divi- 
sibility was very fully proved. It seemed to be poria- 
ble, too, for part of it appeared to have travelled with 
the agent, while part remained in this city. The ins 
structions which were made here by the Secretary, no 
doubt by direction of the President, contained a series of 


That this same writer had considerable agency in effecting |inquiries, all based upon the idea of a mutual guaranty 
the:measure complained of, he would assert, not on news-|of the league banks, but, at the end of the first stage, 


{paper authority, to which the Senator from Gcorgia ob- 


in Baltimore, before these inquiries were presented to a 
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lieved the idea of forcing * confidence” in the “ experi- 
ment” which was proposed, was idle and ridiculous. 
They had suggested the remedy for their sore afflictions: 
they knew it was in the power of the Executive to apply 
it, and he concurred with his friend from Maine, [Mr. 
SpracvueE, | thatan intimation from the Executive would, 
to-day, effect all that is required. A release from the 
shackles of party would result in a decided vote in Con- 
gress, and would be followed by one universal burst of 
joy and gladnesss throughout the Union. The magnani- 
mity of the Executive would be applauded every where 
and men of all parties would join to swell the chorus of 
thankful applause, and say, as he did from the bottom of 
his soul, Amen—so let it be. 

Mr. SHEPLEY said, that he retracted nothing that 
he had previously asserted—not having changed his for- 
mer opinions. If he had been in error in regard to what 
he had said, yet he supposed his honorable colleague 
{Mr. Spracue] would not question the authority which 
he had given—that of a newspaper friendly to the United 
States Bank. He (Mr. S.) was not aware that he was in 
error; on the contrary, he believed that the print from 
which he had quoted was correct. He felt himself’ 
bound to declare, that the first time he had heard there 
was any distress in the country, was some weeks ago, and 
in this chamber--nowhere else. And, since that note 
was first sounded here, it had been reiterated again and 
again; and, day after day, alarms and panics had been 
reported to exist. He imputed no purpose to it; though 
complaints had been daily made by honorable Senators, 
that there existed great distress—a report of which had 
gone forth to their constituents, who then made loud de- 
clarations in return, and forwarded their memorials to 
Congress on the subject, and that accounted for the ta- 


single bank, the agent, under an authority to add any 
others, framed a whole new series of propositions, totally 
abandoning the fundamental notion ofa guaranty, and, 
indeed, in the whole affair, talks of what the Government 
should require, and of what it should not require, as if he 
were not only a part, but much the most important part, 
of the «* Government.” The letter he alluded to profes- 
sed the object of the ‘¢ Government” to be, to bring the 
bank to the feet of the Executive—to break it up. Could 
the Senator tell whether the letter was genuine? (Here 
Mr. Fonsyta said he knew nothing about it.] ‘ Non 
mi recordo,” said Mr. C. Well, perhaps the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Sarriry] knows all about it. He has 
given us his account of those who are said to come from 
the kitchen, in such termsas to justify us in believing he 
holds intercourse with those who can inform him on this 
point. The letter had jbeen published, and he had no 
knowledge that it had ever been denied. It rested, there- 
fore, on the same authority as the letter of the President 
‘to the Cabinet proper; and, as it was fair to adopt the rule 
“like master like man,” he should use it as genuine. 
Now, by the aid of this letter, we might perhaps be ena- 
bled to understand the other facts connected with the at- 
tack on the Savannah branch, to which his friend from 
Maine (Mr. Spracur] hadalluded. Those facts, ashe had 
heard them related, (and he submitted themto the cor- 
rection of the Senator from Georgia, ) were, that a broker 
in Wall street had assumed the task of executing the 
threat of the aforesaid letter. To this end he collected 
all. the notes of the Savannah branch. The cashier of the 
' New York branch, ona certain day, discovered that no 
‘note of the Savannah branch had been received; on the 
second day, he was surprised to find the same unusual 
occurrence; and onits recurrence on the third day, he an- c 
nounced the fact to the board at Philadelphia, as decisive- | bles of Senators being so crowded with documents of that 
ly ominous. It seems that the president of the bank, call- | character. He believed it was well understood by all 
ed, in a high quarter, ‘“ Emperor Biddle,” has something [commercial men, that, if it had not been for the constant 
of the vigilance of an animal that is seldom caught nap-|interchange of opinion, the distress, if it had ever exist- 
ping—‘‘i’s hard to catch a weaselasleep.”” The broker |ed at all, would have existed ina very faint degree. 1€ 
having very secretly, as he supposed, prepared the ma- j| distress prevailed, the alarms that had been raised bad 
terials, started on the laudable duty of blowing up thejbeen the cause of it. The Bank of the United States 
Savannah branch. He presented histhree hundred thou-{had manifested a disposition to show its power, and make 
“sand dollars worth of notes, and asked for specie. Ithap-|it felt. It had been felt, and he must say, that it had 
pened that the bank had just about $300,000 of specie |evinced a desire to make it still further felt. 
more than usual. The cashier expressed his pleasure,| One word as to the use he had made of the rewspaper. 
and counted out the specie asa matter of relief to the | He could not at all admit that his course would be alter- 
bank. ‘This was a damper, Mr. Broker had to put hisjed in the slightest degree, by any thing which might 
wits in pretty rapid exercise, and soon determined that a | fall from any honorable Senator on that floor. He had 
draft on New York would, perbaps, suit him better than | good reasons for alluding to the paper which he held in 
hard dollars—in truth, he did not know exactly what to|his hand, inasmuch as he had found that it was upon the 
vdo with sucha load. ‘The cashier expressed great sympa- | records of the country, and that it had been circulated by 
“thy for his dilemma, but, as the trouble of managing such | the funds of the bunk throughout the Union. We had 
a cuimbrous article was the very cause of embarrassment, | no occasion to call imagination to our aid as to this mat- 
he declined giving the draft, which would, of course, |ter, for the truth of the statement could not be doubted. 
` throw the weight on the bank. He conceived that when he possessed authority like this, 
Finally, to show all the charity possible to the afflicted | favorable to the bank, he might be permitted to use it. 
` broker, he agreed to receive the hard money on special} He had other evidence too, and that was, that the bank 
deposite, and the broker made his retreat. Whether he | had not only adopted this paper as its instrument through 
reported-the journal of his mission, is not known; and, | which to speak to the nation, but that it was greatly with- 
if we were to ask, the Executive might tell us it wasa cab-{in the power of that institution. Thus, then, he consi- 
‘ jnet-secret. Mr. C. said he would make no references, | dered that he had grounds for supposing that it does not 
because the Senator.did not agree that it was right to make | speak what would be unfriendly towards the bank, what it 
‘them; but Mr. C. could not but think, when a large de-| would not wish it to speak. He thought that, when this 
mand for specie was made, and, when offered, was not| subject should be looked into again at some future time, 
“wanted, the demand could have had its origin in any very jit would, in all probability, be proved, that this paper, 
~ honest motive, containing the article to which allusion had been made, 
‘This was the end of one “experiment.” His constitu- | was sent abroad by the funds of the bank. In conclusion 
ents were. suffering all the embarrassments which they |he would merely say, that he felt himself amply justified 
had heretofore avowed. They bad no desire to see more |in alluding to it. } 
«* experiments” tried, at the expense of their fortunes,| Mr. SPRAGUE congratulated his colleague on his 
“their comforts, and ‘their very means of subsistence, nor | having discovered a new cause of the public distress. It 
v would they be satisfied with distinctions between “great | was not now the United States Bank alone. His colleague 
~- and unparalleled distress? and “deep distress.” They be-/ had formerly said that the bank was the sole cause of the 
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public distress. [Mr. Suapzzr: Notatall.] At least he 
had understood him as saying so: he undertook to give 
the cause, and assigned no other, and had read a paper to 
prove that such was the fact. But he bad now discovered 
other causes. It was not the Executive—oh no, not the 
Executive! It was not the bank alone! But it was Con- 
gress—Congress andthe bank. The debates here had 
suggested to the people that they were in distress, and 
the people began to believe it. It was Congress, it was 
the bank, it was any thing rather than the Executive, 
that had caused the pressure on the community. As to 
the newspaper which his colleague had said was circula- 
ted by the funds of the bank, he hoped that he did not 
intend to say that the National Intelligencer was circulated 
at the expense of the bank. If he did, he would ask him 
for the proof. What evidence of the truth of the asser- 
tion the gentleman might have, he knew not; but when it 
was produced, be it whatever it might, the Senate weuld 
be able to decide onits accuracy. But suppose it was 
the fact that a number of the Intelligencer, some years 
since, containing the speeches of distinguished members, 
had been circulated by the bank, what force would that 
fact contribute to the weight of his colleague’s argument? 
Would it tend, in the least degree, to show that they were 
- responsible for an anonymous communication, in a recent 
number, of which the bank had no knowledge? If the 
“gentleman should circulate a newspaper containing a 
speech, would he be willing to be held accountable for 
all the articles which should ever afterwards appear in 
that paper? 

Mr. FORSYTH said that the gentleman from Mary- 
land had stated that, if the Executive influence had not 
operated in Congress to prevent such a result, the em- 
barrassment of the country would have been relieved, and 
the question all settled. 

Mr. CHAMBERS. Not a doubt of it. 

Mr. FORSYTH. The gentleman could not allude to 
the Senate, for here the Executive influence was not of 

- much avail, He must have meant the other House; and 
if so, the allusion was not very decorous. 

Mr. CHAMBERS desired to be allowed to give his own 
language. He meant its influence on the whole country, 

“on every man in and out of Congress, who had been in 
- political alliance with Andrew Jackson. 

Mr. FORSYTH resumed. The gentleman meant, 
then, nothing more or less than that the President had the 
confidence of the whole country. It was his distressing 
popularity whicb thwarted all the designs and wishes of 
gentlemen, and had caused all the evils which pervade 

: the country, and it was intended to show that these evils 
would all continue until that popularity could be destroy- 
ed by the efforts made here and elsewhere. 

Mr. F. proceeded to say, that he was not so conversant 
with the facts concerning the Savannah transaction as to 
be able to give the gentleman from Maryland any precise 
information concerning it. He doubted the correctness 
ofthe source from which the gentleman had obtained his 
knowledge. The money was transmitted to the banks, 
and the business was managed through a branch in Au- 

- gusta. He did not know that there was any connexion 
between the individuals who had conducted this matter 

~ and the Government, but he knew that they were of the 

` keenest order of money-makers, and would look to them- 
selves in.preference to others. 

The gentleman had asked him as to the authority of a 

; certain letter signed by the bank agent. He knew-no- 
` thing of the transactions of this agent, but he presumed 
> that, although such an.agent, the letters which bore his sig- 
«mature were really written by him. -He, however, dis- 

claimed having any knowledge of the secrets even of the 

parlor cabinet, much less those of any other apartment. 
« He asked why gentlemen continued to talk about what 
might or what might not be done; and why they told the 


country that Congress could have no power, because its 
action was controlled by the Executive? Why did they 
not test the sense of Congress, and see if they could do 
any thing? Why all the senseless cry about what ought 
to be done? Why not first try the question on. some 
measure? It was enough for him to know, that Con- 
gress had not acted on the subject, and would not act. 
If Congress desired to do any thing, they had it in their 
power to settle this agitating question. And why was it 
not dune? Let gentlemen introduce a bill, and try the 
sense of Congress on its passage. Did any gentleman 
believe that there would be found even the leanest ma- 
jority to discountenance the acts of the Executive in the 
House of Representatives? If the experiment was to be 
made, it was for Congress to say under what circum- 
stances the Executive should make it. Gentlemen asked 
if the public money was to be left in the State banks? 
He would answer—ay, until Congress shall come to some 
decision. Did any gentleman believe that if Congress 
should prescribe the regulations under which the public 
money should be deposited, that the President would set 
up his voice against them? He had no such purpose. 
An experiment to return to a specie currency was to be 
made. It was to be determined under what restrictions 
the Executive might make the trial. The present discus- 
sion was fruitless of benefit. It might continue for 
months, and, after all, leave things precisely where they 
were. 

Gentlemen had complained that the President and Se- 
cretary of the Treasury had submitted no plan. How 
could they do so? With these questions pending be- 
fore Congress, as to the approval or disapproval of his 
course, how could the Executive submit a plan? The 
Secretary was bound, by every sort of respect to Con- 
gress, to wait for their decision on these questions. Then 
it would become his duty to present. a plan, which might 
be matured and carried into operation. 

One thing more. By the manner in which the organ- 
ization of the committees of the Senate had been made, 
there could be no official communication between. these 
committees and the President or the Heads of the Depart- 
ments. Heretofore, when any question in which either 
of the Executive Departments was concerned, was stir- 
red, the Senate looked to the chairmen of their com- 
mittees for the views of the Departments. But now 
there was no such thing. The new organization of the 
committees had removed this facility. Mr. F. concluded 
with a remark or two on the propriety of proceeding to 
act with decision, and to provide such guards for the 
safety of the deposites as might be deemed expedient. 

Mr. CHAMBERS observed, the Senator from Georgia 
had used an expression which he must notice. ‘There 
had been a senseless cry,” says the Senator. Now, if 
the loud and numerous calls for relief contained in the 
memorials with which our table is loaded, be intended 
as the “senseless cry,” then was ita matter between the 
Senator and the people. If the remark was intended for 
those Senators who had endeavored to draw from the ad- 
ministration some plan of relief, he trusted it would be 
heard de die in diem. However unpleasant it might be 
tothe Executive ear, or that of his friends, he hoped it 
would continue to annoy them until (like the unjust judge) 
they should be compelled to do what was right--if not 
from a sense of justice, at least from a regard to their 
peace. 

Sir, is it “a senseless cry” to ask the Executive to re- 
store the people to the prosperity and happiness they en- 
joyed so Jong and so abundantly, and which they would 
now enjoy but for Executive usurpation? Is it ‘*a:sense- 
less cry” to ask him to forbear overshadowing the whole 
land with gicom and sorrow?—to remove the load of op- 
pression under which they are groaning? ‘They know 
that the Executive has brought these troubles upon-them, 
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through an order of the Secretary, bound to obey his 
mandates or suffer expulsion—that the scheme was devis- 
ed in the Executive closet, without any agency or advice 
of Congress—they are told it is to try an experiment; and 
they have bitter experience of its fatal influence in blast- 
ing their fairest hopes and crushing them tothe dust. Is 
it “senseless cry” to ask the Executive to desist—no lon- 
ger to continue this experiment on their fortunes, their 
occupations, their happiness, their every thing dear to 
them? Stop the experiment, and ‘the **senseless cry” 
will no longer be heard; but, until it shall stop, the cries 
of the people will grow louder and louder; and F venture 
the prediction, said Mr. C., it will become so loud, that no 
man in this country, however elevated his political sta- 
tion, will dare to disobey it. That is my opinion, sir; 1 
believe it will be obeyed. 

Mr. C. said he knew there was much speculation upon 
the “ unyielding firmness,” as it was called, of one whose 
agency in this matter was necessary. He did not call that 
s firmness,” he did not consider it a virtue, which would 
impel a Chief Magistrate to look with aversion to the 
means of relieving a community which was every day go- 
ing down, down, down to poverty and want and wretch- 
edness. No, sir, a just conception of true magnanimity 
would lead to an acknowledgment of error, to a change of 
purpose, to rescue the country from the gloom and de- 
spondency which is daily increasing. Their condition was 
exciting the people to the loudest complaint, and would 
excite them to utter their griefs in such tones that nerves 
of iron, or feelings of brass, could not be insensible to 
them. The Senator from Georgia thinks we have no 
right to ask relief from the administration, What can 
we give!—what can we give!” says he. Had the Se- 
nator forgotten what the President has said to Congress? 
Shall we not repose faith in an assurance contained in an 
Executive message? The President said he had a plan, 
one which, if we had asked, he would have furnished— 
a plan that would remove all constitutional difficulties. 
Where is this plan? The constitution enjoins it as his 
duty, to suggest matters of legislation on great exigen- 
cies. Surely, here is an exigency great enough to put 
him upon his duty. He will not, it is to be hoped, wait 
to have Congress bow the knee first—acknowledge its 
impotency, and implore favor. A magnanimous man, 
when about to do a magnanimous act, will never ask the 
intended object of his favor to humble himself before bim. 
But the Senate have sinned in not making a selection of 
chairmen more orthodox in their political creed. This was 
not the first time the Senator from Georgia had complain- 
ed on thissubject. Perhaps, as far as the Senator was 
concerned personally, he might agrec that was a fit sub- 
ject for debate, if it had not been adjudged—the decision 
was made, and it wasan adjudged case. But pray what 
right hasthe Executive to complain? Does the Presi- 


dent want to have ahand in making our committees? If 


he does, he will find that ‘*experiment” fail too. Is the 
If his recollec- 
tion served him, there was not one of the political com- 
mittees of the Senate which did not number amongst its 
members, some of the friends of the administration. Be- 
sides, are not Senators here, who are known to be warm 
supporters of the.administration, in daily association with 
the Executive?” Do they not know the Executive purpo- 

s?o We know their ability to present those purposes 
in their most attractive form, and to sustain them with the 
Or do these Senators find 
those Executive purposes to be such as they cannot re- 
commend.tous? If not, why is it that we hear nothing 
from them, as we certainly expected—as the country did 
and does expect? The. Senator from Georgia suggests, 
that the most distressing portion of our grievance is, the 
** distressing popularity” of the President. Sir, said Mr. 


€., lagree that the popularity. of the President is distress- 


impress the whole country with a feeling of devotion, not 
for virtues or qualities, actual or imputed, that indicate a 
fitness for the station, but for military services. ! am 
willing never again to place the country under the rule 
aa who can, by the nod ofbis head, the wave of his 
hand, or the stroke of his pen, command the shouts of 
millions to applaud either or both of two antagonist mea- 
sures, or both sidesof each. Yes, sir, the President can, 
by a nod or a wink, restore the deposites to-morrow—- 
can, I believe, re-charter the bank to-morrow-—and no 
man could have been tolerated for one hour in the course 
of lawless attack upon the chartered rights of the bank, 
jand upon the happiness and prosperity of this whole peo- 
jple, but that man whose distressing popularity has im- 
i boldened him to try the “experiment.” But, sir, popu» 
[larity isa fleeting bubble. ‘The Ides of March have not 
| passed by; they are approaching, and, although no bloody 
itragedy is to be enacted—notwithstanding the ridiculous 
|flourish—the scarecrow in the “Government” official— 
there is a revolution going on, which, however it may be 
| scoffed at, as “senseless cry,” will, through the ballot 
box, remove that distressing load of popularity which the 
‘Senator confidesin. The people are overloaded— they 
‘cannot, willnot submit; and he would, in conclusion, re- 
| peat, that, however the ears of the Executive and its 
friends may be offended with their senseless cries, it is 
exactly the sort of music which will salute them till they 
relieve the people, or till the people relieve them of their 
distressing popularity. ; 

Mr. WEBSTER observed, that it was the custom with 
our ingenious fellow-citizens, when they applied at the 
Patent Office for the right of a monopoly for a new in- 
vention, about which they wanted to try an experiment, 
|to accompany their application with a paper denominated 
a specification. The gentleman from Georgia had fur- 
nished the specification for the experiment of the Execu- 
tive, in relation to the finances of the country; he had 
jstated more distinctly than on other occasions, what that 
experiment would be. There were some other remarks 
of the gentleman from Georgia, particularly those relating 
ito the constitution of the committees—and as he was de- 
| sirous to make some reply, and did not feel disposed to go 
on at that late hour, he would move that the Senate ad- 
journ. If, however, any gentleman wished to propose an 
adjournment over to Monday, he (Mr. W.) would, for the 
present, waive his motion. 

Mr. W. then gave way to Mr. POINDEXTER, who 
suggested that there was some pressing Executive busi- 
ness; and, on motion of the latter gentleman, the doors 
were Closed until the hour of adjournment. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 
VIRGINIA RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. TYLER presented resolutions recently adopted by 
the two Houses of Assembly of the State of Virginia, ex- 
pressive of their opinions and views relative to the cone 
duct of the Executive with regard to the Bank of the Unia 
ted States and the deposites of the public revenue. Mr. 
T. proposed to abstain, at this time, from making any re- 
marks on the subjects embraced in the resolutions, other 
than to say, that, concurring as he did most fully in the 
views expressed by the legislature of his State, he should 
use all the means in his power to carry them in effect. 
Mr. T. should, at another time, more convenient to the Se- 
nate, make such remarks as the importance of the subject 
required. For the present he should merely move for the 
printing of the resolutions, and their reference to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The resolutions having been read— 

Mr. RIVES rose and addressed the Chair as follows: 

Mr. President: The Senate will indulge me, F hope, 
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standing in the position Ido, with a few remarks on the 
subject of the resolutions just read. It is very far from 
my intention to attempt to impugn, in any manner, the 
force of those resolutions, or to derogate, in the slightest 
degree, from the high respect to which they are entitled 
here and elsewhere. On the contrary, I recognise them 
as the legitimate expression of the opinion of my State, 
conveyed through the only authentic organ known to her 
constitution and laws. 

The Senate will have perceived, from the reading of the 
resolutions, that it is my misfortune to entertain, and to 
have expressed, on the grave questions now occupying the 
public mind, opinions very different from those asserted 
by the resolutions. Nothwitstanding this difference of 
opinion, I should feel it my duty, as one of the represen- 
tatives of Virginia on this floor, to conform to the views 
expressed by her legislature, if, in the circumstances in 
which I am placed, I could do so without dishonor. 1 
hold it, sir, to be a vital principle of our political system, 
one indispensable to the preservation of our institutions, 
that the representative, whether a member of this or the 
other House, is bound to conform to the opinions and 
wishes of his constituents, authentically expressed; or, if 
he be unable to do so, from overruling and imperious 
considerations, operating upon his conscience or honor, 
to surrender his trust into the hands of those from whom 
he derived it, that they may select an agent who can bet- 
ter carry their views into effect. 

On all occasions involving questions of expediency on- 
ly, it is, I conceive, the bounden duty of the representa- 
tive to conform explicitly to the instructions of the con- 
stituent body, where those instructions are to be carried 
into execution by a legislative act, which, as a mandate of 
the public will, prescribes and directs what shall be done 
for the public good. But where the instructions contem- 
plate a declaration of principles or opinions, which are 
contrary to the sincere and honest convictions of the re- 
presentative, as there is no means of forcing the assent 
of the understanding to abstract propositions, the only 
course left to him is, by the surrender of his commission, 
to put it in the power of his constituents to confer it on 
another whose opinions correspond with their own. 

To apply these principles to my own case, 1 do not he- 
sitate to say, that, if the instructions of the legislature of 
my State had required me specifically to vote for a law, 
or other legislative act, providing for the restoration of 
the public deposites to the Bank of the United States, 
however highly inexpedient 1 deem such a measure to 
be, I should nevertheless have felt it my duty to give the 
vote required, Such, it will be recollected, was the pre- 
cise demand of the memorial of the citizens of Richmond, 
presented a few days ago by my honorable colleague, and 
which concluded by asking, that Congress “would pro- 
vide by law for the immediate restoration of the public 
moneys to the Bank of the United States.” But, sir, 
this is not the shape in which the question is presented 
to me, by the resolutions of the General Assembly of my 
State, or by the proceedings pending in this body. 
Those resolutions instruct the Senators of Virginia, in 
general terms, * to use their best exertions to procure the 
adoption by Congress of proper measures for restoring the 
public moneys to the Bank of the United States.” Now, 
sir, I am bound to inquire, what are those proper mea- 
sures, in the contemplation of the legislature of Virginia. 

We all know, that the only measures proposed or con- 
templated, in this body, are the two declaratory resolu- 
tions offered by the Senator of Kentucky; the first afirm- 
ing that the conduct of the President, with reference to 
the removal of the public deposites, was-a dangerous and 
Unconstitutional assumption of power; the second, declar- 
ing the reasons assigned by the Secretary of the ‘Treasu- 
ry for that removal, to be unsatisfactory and insufficient. 
When the latter of these resolutions, together with the 


report of the Secretary of the Treasury, was referred 
some days ago to the Committee on Finance, that Com- 
mittee did not report a bill or joint resolution for the res- 
toration of the deposites, but simply a recommendation. 
that the Senate adopt the declaratory resolution of the 
Senator from Kentucky. In. short, it is now avowed and 
understood, on all hands, that all that is deemed necessa- 
ry, or will be proposed here, to effect the restoration of 
the public. moneys to the Bank of the United States, is a 
mere declaration, by Congress, of the insufficiency of the 
reasons assigned for their removal. 

The only measures, then, on which I shall’ be called 
to carry into effect the institutions of the legislature of 
my State are, the declaratory resolutions moved by the 
Senator from Kentucky, and now depending before the 
Senate. That these resolutions are, in the estimation of 
the General Assembly of Virginia, proper measures—that 
the opinions and principles declared by them are believ« 
ed by the General Assembly to be correct and well found- 
ed—it would be unpardonable blindness to the language 
and tenor of thcir instructions not to see. At the same 
time, it is well known to the Senate that, on each of the 
propositions declared in these resolutions, I had (and I 
will take leave to add, after the most careful and anxious 
investigation) come to opposite conclusions, which I had 
earnestly asserted and maintained on this floor. I am, 
therefore, placed, by the instructions of the legislature of 
my State, in this dilemma—either to vote for the declara- 
tory resolutions of the Senator from Kentucky, and there- 
by express opinions which I not only do not entertain, 
but the reverse of which I have sincerely and earnestly 
maintained on this floor; or, by voting against them, to 
oppose the only measures which are likely to come bea 
fore this body, having in view the restoration of the pub- 
lic deposites to the Bank of the United States, and thus 
appear in the attitude of disregarding and thwarting the 
declared wishes of the General Assembly of Virginia. I 
am sure I but respond to the honorable feelings of all 
who hear me, in saying that the first branch of the alters 
native is impossible, while the latter is no less. forbidden 
by my principles, and a proper sense of duty to thé con- 
stituted authorities of my. State. The only course left to 
me, then, is one which the Senate can be at no loss to an- 
ticipate. 

Before T close the few remarks with which I have felt 
myself called on to trouble the Senate, T beg leave to say, 
that, while [ recognise implicitly the resolutions just read 
as the legitimate and constitutional expression of the opi- 
nion of my State, I wish not to be understood as saying 
that they express the real public opinion of the State 
that of the people. On the contrary, my firm and clear 
conviction is, that the sentiments of the people, in the 
present instance, are not in unison with the proceedings 
of the legislative authority. The manifestations of pop- 
ular sentiment already commencing in various quarters of- 
the State—the principles and opinions heretofore steadily 
cherished by Virginia—multiplied communications receiy- 
ed from the most respectable . sources-—and my own 
knowledge, I may be permitted to add, ofa people with 
whom I have been connected, in the relations of public 
service, for now near twenty years—assure me that they 
are not; and the revolution of a few months will, I confi- 
dently believe, render the fact manifest to all the world, 
Bul, in the regulation of my official conduct here, I am 
not permitted to look beyond the constitutional expres« 
sion of the opinion of the State, by its regular and pro- 
per organ. If a Senator were allowed to set up against 
the public opinion of his State, as officially and solemnly 
declared by her legislature, a hypothetical pablic-opt+ 
nion, which may or may not be that of the people of the 
State, it is obvious that a door would be opened for the 
total evasion of all effective responsibility of this body to 
public opinion. It is on the legislatures of ‘the States 
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that the constitution has devolved the choice of members 
of this body, and the same legislatures must be the inter- 
preters of the public opinion of their respective States to 
the Senators chosen by them, whenever an occasion shall 
arise which may call for a solemn manifestation of that 
opinion. 

This is indeed the only practicable mode of bringing 
thé opinion of the sovereign community, represented in 
this body, to act, with authoritative influence, on its pro- 
ceedings; and when it is considered that the Senate is, 
by the greater permanency of its official tenure, farther 
yemoved from the salutary controls of the representative 
system than any other branch of the Government, ali will 


dealt fairly with the people, by this exhibition of what 
the views of the Executive Government are, at this inte- 
resting moment. It is certainly most proper that the 
people should see, distinctly, to what end, or for what 
object it is, that so much suffering is already upon them, 
and so much more already in visible and near prospect. 
And now, sir, is it possible—is it possible that twelve 
millions of intelligent people can be expected voluntarily 
to subject themselves to severe distress, of unknown du- 
ration, for the purpose of making trial of an experiment 
like this? Willa nation that is intelligent, well informed 
of its own interest, enlightened, and capable of self-go- 
vernment, submit to suffer embarrassment in all its pur- 


see the necessity of keeping open a clear and designated | suits, loss of capital, loss of employment, and a sudden 
channel by which public opinion may promptly reach it, [and dead stop in its onward movement in the path of pros- 
in an authoritative form, and be made effectual on its de- | perity and wealth, until it shall be ascertained whether 


jiberations. It is thus essential to the practical suprema- 
cy of the popular will itself, that the State Icgislatures 
should be recognised as the authentic and constitutional 
exponents of the popular opinion of the respective States, 
in.all relations with this body. If, in any instance, the 


legislatures of the States shall mistake the opinions of the | sent of Congress, and by the Executive power 


people, it is, as I conceive, for the people themselves, 
and not for us, to correct the mistake. 

These, Mr. President, are, very briefly, the opinions 
I entertain on the delicate questions presented for my 
consideration by the instructions of the legislature of my 
State, just read; and the only alternative they leave me, 
in the circumstances in which I am placed, is to surren- 
der: the: trust with which I have been honored, as a mem- 
ber of this body, into the hands of those from whom I re- 
ceived it. 1 know well, Mr. President, and 1 feel, how 
much of honor and of satisfaction I give up in abandoning 
my seat on this floor. I abandon what I have ever re- 
garded the highest honor of my public life—an honor 
than which none higher, in my opinion, can be presented 
to the ambition of an American citizen. T sacrifice social 
and kindly relations with many members of this body—I 
would fain hope with all—which have been the source of 
the highest satisfaction to me here, and the remembrance 
of which I shall cherish with sincere pleasure in the re- 
tirement whither I go. I know and feel the weight of 
these sacrifices, but, great as they are, I make them 
without a sigh, as the most emphatic homage I can ren- 
der toa principle I believe vital to the republican system, 
and indispensable to the safe and salutary action of our 
political institutions. 


| 


The-regolutions were then referred to the Committee | this experiment comes upon us, 


on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


THE PETITIONS FROM MAINE. 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of the | 
unfinished business of yesterday, being the motion to re- | 
fer the memorials of the citizens of Portland and of Ban- 
gor, Maine, on the subject of the deranged currency and 
distress of the country, consequent upon the removal of | 
the public deposites from the Bank of the United States; 
when 

Mr. WEBSTER rose, and addressed the Chair as! 
follows: i 

Mr. President: The honorable member from Georgia | 
stated yesterday, more distinctly than I have before learn- 
edit, what that experiment is, which the Government is | 
now. trying, on the revenues, and the currency, and, T| 
may add, on the commerce, manufactures, and agricul- | 
ture of this country. If 1 rightly apprehend him, this | 
experiment is an attempt to return to an exc 
currency, first by being able, through the agency of the 
State banks, to dispense with any bank of the United | 
States, and then to supersede the use of the State banks ; 
themselves. 3 . 

This, sir, is the experiment. . I thank the gentleman | 
“forthus stating its character, Hehas done his duty, and! 


lusive specie | 


this new-hatched theory shall answer the hopes of those 
who have devised it? Ts the country to be persuaded to 
bear every thing, and bear patiently, until the operation 
| of such an experiment, adopted for such an avowed ob- 
jject, and adopted, too, without the co-operation or con- 
alone, 


shall exhibit its results? 

Inthe name of the hundreds of thousands of our suffer- 
ing fellow-citizens, I ask, for what reasonable end is this 
experiment to be tried? What great and good object, 
worth so much cost, is it to accomplish? What enormous 
evil is to be remedied by all this inconvenience and all 
this suffering? What great calamity is to be averted? 
Have the people thronged our doors, and loaded our 
tables with petitions for relief against the pressure of 
some political mischief, some notorious misrule, which 
this experiment is to redress? Ias it been resorted to in 
an hour of misfortune, calamity, or peril, to save the 
State? Is ita measure of remedy, yielded to the impor- 
tunate cries of an agitated and distressed nation? Far, 
sir, very far fromall this. There was no calamity, there 
was no suffering, there was no peril, when these mea- 
sures began. At the moment when this experiment was 
entered upon, these twelve millions of people were pros- 
perous and happy, not only beyond the example of all 
others,but even beyond their own example, in times past. 
There was no pressure of public or private distress 
throughout the whole land. All business was prosperous, 
all industry was rewarded, and cheerfulness and content 
universally prevailed. Yet, inthe midst of all this enjoy- 
ment, with so mgh to heighten, and so little to mar it, 
to harass and oppress us 
at present, and to affright us for the future. Sir, it is 
incredible, the world abroad will not believe it--it is diffi- 
cult even for us to credit it, who see it with our own eyes, 
that the country, at such a moment, should put itself 
upon an experiment, fraught with such immediate and 
overwhelming evils, and threatening the property and 
the employments of the people, and all their social and 
political blessings, with severe and long-enduring future 
inflictions. 

And this experiment, with all its cost, is to be tried-- 
for what? Why, simply, sir, to enable us to try another 
“‘experiment;” and that other experiment is, to see 
whether an exclusive specie currency may not be better 
than a currency partly specie and partly bank paper. 
The object to which it is hoped we may arrive, by pa- 
tiently treading this path of endurance, 1s to banish from 
the country all bank paper, ofall kinds, and to have coin- 
ed money, and coined moncy only, as the actual currency 
of the country. 

Now, sir, [ altogether deny that such an object is at all 
desirable, even if it could be obtained. I know, indeed, 
that all paper ought to circulate on a specie basis; that all 
bank notes, to be safe, must be convertible into gold and 
silver at the will of the holder; and I admit, too, that the 
issuing of very small notes, by many of the State banks, 
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has too much reduced the amount of specie actually cir- 
culating through the pockets of the people. It may be 
remembered that I called the attention of Congress to 
this subject in 1832, and that the bill which then passed 
both Houses, for renewing the bank charter, contained a 
provision designed to produce some restraint on the cir- 
culation of very small notes. I admit there are conve- 
niences in making small payments in specie; and I have 
always not only admitted, but contended, that if all is- 
sues of bank notes under five dollars were discontinu- 
ed, much more specie would be retained in the country, 
and in the circulation; and that great security would be 
derived from this. But we are now debating about 
an exclusive specie currency~-and I deny that an ex- 
clusive specie currency is the best currency for any 
highly commercial country; and I deny, especially, that 
such a currency would be best suited to the condition and 
circumstances of the United States. With the enlighten- 
ed writers and practical statesmen of all commercial com- 
munities, in modern times, I have supposed it to be ad- 
mitted, that a well-regulated, properly-restrained, safely- 
limited paper currency, circulating on an adequate specie 
basis, was a thing to be desired--a political public advan- 
tage to be obtained, if it may be obtained; and, more es- 
pecially, I have supposed, that in a new country, with 
resources not yet half developed, with a rapidly-increas- 
ing population,and a constant demand for more and more 
capital, that is to say, in just sueh a country as the United 
States are, I have supposed a safe and well-regulated pa- 
per currency to be allowed to produce particular and ex- 
traordinary advantages; because, in such a country, well- 
regulated bank paper not only supplies a convenient me- 
dium of payments and of exchange, but, also, by the cx- 
pansion of that medium, in a reasonable and safe degree, 
the amount of circulation is kept more nearly commensu- 
rate with the constantly-increasing amount of property—~ 
and an extended capital, in the shape of credit, comes to 
the aid of the enterprising and the industrious. It is pre- 
cisely on this credit, created by reasonable expansion of 
the currency in & new country, that men of small capital 
carry on their business. It is exactly by means of this, 
that industry and enterprise are stimulated. If we were 
driven back to an entire gold and silver currency, the ne- 
cessary and inevitable consequence would be, that all 
trade must fall into the hands of large capitalists. This 
is so plain, that no man of reflection can doubt it. Eknow 
not, therefore, in what words to express my astonishment 
when I hear it said that the present measures of Govern- 
ment are intended for the good of the many, instead of 
the few-~for the benefit of the poor, and against the rich 
«and when I hear it proposed, at the same moment, to 
do away the whole system of credit, and place all trade 
and commerce, therefore, in the hands of those who 
have competent capital to carry them on, without the use 
of any credit at all. This, sir, would be dividing society 
by a precise, distinct, and well-defined line, into two 
classes--first, the small class who have competent capital 
for trade, when credit is out of the question--and, sc- 
condly, the vastly numerous class of those whose living 
must become, in such a state of things, a mere manual 
occupation, without the use of capital, or of any substi- 
tute for capital. 

Now, sir, it is the effect of a well-understood system of 
paper credit to break in upon this line, thus dividing the 
many from the few, and to enable more or less of the 
more numerous class to pass over it, and to participate in 
the profits of capital, by means of a safe and convenient 
substitute for capital; and thus to diffuse, vastly more 
widely, the general earnings, and therefore the general 
prosperity and happiness of society. Every man of ob- 
servation must have witnessed, in this country, that men 
of heavy capital have constantly complained of bank cir- 
culation, and-a consequent credit system, as injurious to 
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the rights of capital. They undoubtedly feel its effects. 
All thatis gained by the use of credit, is just so much 
substracted from the amount of their own accumulations, 
and so much the more has gone to the benefit of those 
who bestow their own labor and industry on capital in 
small portions. To the great majority, this has been of 
incalculable benefit in the United States; and therefore, 
sir, whoever attempts the entire overthrow of the system 
of bank credit, aims a deadly blow at the interest of that 
great and industrious class, who, having some: capital, 
cannot, nevertheless, transact business without. some cre+ 
dit; and can mean nothing else, if it have any intelligible 
meaning at all, than to turn all such persons over to the 
long list of mere manual laborers. What else can they 
do, with not enough of absolute capital, and with no credit? 
This, sir, this is the true tendency and the unavoidable re- 
sult of these measures, which have been undertaken with 
the patriotic object of assisting the poor against the rich. _ 

Siv, Lam well aware that bank credit may be abused. 
I know that there is another extreme, exactly the opposite 
of that of which I have now been speaking, and no less 
sedulously to be avoided. 1 know that bank paper may 
become excessive, that depreciation will then follow, and 
that the evils, the losses, and the frauds consequent on a 
disordered currency, fall on the rich and the poor together 
—-but with especial weight of ruin on the poor. 1 know 
that the system of bank credit must always rest on a spe- 
cie basis, and that it constantly needs to be strictly guard- 
ed, and properly restrained; and it may be so guarded 
and restrained. We need not give up the good which 
belongs to it, through fear of the evils which may follow 
from its abuse. We have the power to take security 
against these evils. It is our business, as statesmen, to 
adopt that security-~it is our business not to prostrate, or 
attempt to prostrate, the system; but to use those means 
of precaution, restraint, and correction, which experience 
has sanctioned, and which are ready at our bands, 

it would be to our everlasting reproach--it would be 
placing us below the general level of the intelligence of 
civilized States--to admit that we cannot contrive means 
to enjoy the benefits of bank circulation, and of avoiding’ 
at the same time its dangers. Indeed, sir, no contrivance 
is necessary. It is contrivance, and the love of contri- 
vance, that spoils all. . We are destroying ourselves by a 
remedy which no evil called for. We are ruining perfect 
health by nostrums and quackery. We have lived, hither 
to, under a well-constructed, practical, and beneficial sys- 
tem--a system not surpassed by any in the world--and it 
seems to me to be presuming largely, largely indeed, on 
the credulity and the self-denial of the people, to rush, 
with such sudden and impetuous haste, into new schemes 
and new theories, to overturn and annihilate all that we 
have so long found useful. 

Our system has, hitherto, been one in which paper has 
been circulating on the strength of a specie basis; that is 
to say, when every bank note was convertible into specie 
at the will of the holder. This has been our guard against 
excess. While banks are bound to redeem their bills, by 
paying gold and silver on demand, and are at all times 
able to do this, the currency is safe and convenient, Such 
a currency is not paper money, in the odious sense. It is 
not like the continental paper of revolutionary times; itis 
not like the worthless bills of banks which have suspended 
specie payments. On the contrary, it is. the representa- 
tive of gold and silver, and convertible into gold and silver 
ondemand, and, therefore, answers the purposes of gold 
and silver; and so long as its credit is in this way sustained, 
it is the cheapest, the best, and the most convenient cir- 
culating medium, I have already endeavored to warn the 
country.against irredeemable papers against bank papers. 
when banks do not pay specie for their own notes; against: 
that miserable, abominable, and fraudulent policy. which. 
attempts to give value to any paper, of any bank, one 
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single moment longer than such paper is redeemable on} and fairly work themselves out of the world! Sir, Task 
demand ‘in gold and silver. And I wish most solemnly) once more, is a great and intelligent community to endure 
and earnestly to repeat that warning. I see danger of| patiently all sorts of suffering, for phantasies like these? 
that state of things ahead. 1see imminent danger that) How charmingly practicable—how delightfully probable, 
more or fewer of the State banks will stop specie pay-jall this looks! 
ments. ‘The late measure of the Secretary, and the in-| I find it impossible, Mr. President, to believe, that the 
fatuation with which it seems to be supported, tend di-} removal of the deposites arose in any such purpose as is 
rectly and strongly to that result. Under pretence, then, | now avowed. I believe all this to be an after-thought. 
of a design to return to a currency which shall be all] The removal wasresolved on, as a strong measure against 
specie, weare likely to havea currency in which there| the bank; and, now that it has heen attended with con- 
shall be no specie at all. We are in danger of being over-| sequences not at all apprehended from it, instead of be- 
whelmed with irredeemable paper--mere paper, repre-|ing promptly retracted, as it should have been, it is to 
senting not gold, nor silver; no, sir, representing nothing | be justified on the ground ofa grand experiment, above 
but broken promises, bad faith, bankrupt corporations, | the reach of common sagacity, and dropped down, as it 
cheated creditors, and a ruined people. This, I fear, sir, | were, from the clouds, ‘to witch the world with noble 
may be the consequence, already alarmingly near, of this policy.” Itis not credible, not possible, sir, that six 
attempt, unwise, if it be real, and grossly fraudulent, if it} months ago, the administration suddenly started off to as- 
be only pretended, of establishing an exclusive hard mo-|tonish mankind with their new inventions in politics, and 
ney currency. that it then began its magnificent project by removing the 
But, sir, if this shock could be avoided, and if we could | deposites as its first operation. No, sir, no such thing. 
reach the object of an exclusive metallic circulation, we | The removal of the deposites was a blow at the bank, and 
should find in that very success, serious and insurmounta-! nothing more; and if it had succeeded, we should have 
ple inconveniences. We require neither irredeemable|heard nothing of any project for the fina} putting down of 
paper, nor yet exclusive hard money. We require alall State banks. No, sir, not one word. We should 
mixed system. We require specie, and we require, too, |have heard, on the contrary, only of their, usefulness, 
good bank paper, founded on specie, representing specie, | their excellence, and their exact adaptation to the uses 
and convertible into specie on demand. We require, in| and necessities of this Government. But the experiment 
short, just such a currency as we have long enjoyed, and of making successful use of State banks having failed, 
the advantages of which we seem now, with unaccounta-| completely failed, in this the very first endeavor, the State 
ble rashness, about to throw away. banks having already proved themselves not able to fill 
I avow myself, therefore, decidedly against the object| the place and perform the duties of a national bank, al- 
of a return to an exclusive specie currency. I find great | though highly useful in their appropriate sphere, and dis- 
difficulty, I confess, in believing any man serious in avow- j astrous consequences of the measures of Government 
ing such an object-~it seems to me rather a subject forj coming thick and fast upon us, the professed object of 
ridicule, at this age of the world, than for sober argu-|the whole movement is at once changed, and the cry now 
ment. But if it be true, that any are serious, for the|is, Down with all the State banks! down with all the State 
return of the gold and silver age, I amseriously against it. | banks! and let us return to our embraces of solid gold 
Let us, sir, anticipate, in imagination, the accomplish-|and solid silver! 
ment of this grand experiment. Let us suppose that, at| Sir, I have no doubt, that if there are any persons in 
this moment, all bank paper was out of existence, and|the country who have seriously wished for such an event 
the country full of specie. Where, sir, should we put it, |as the extinction of all banks, they have not, neverthe- 
and what should we do with it? Should we ship it, by |less, looked for the absence ofall paper circulation. They 
cargoes, every day, from New York to New Orleans, and | have only looked for issues of paper from another quarter. 
from New Orleans back to New York? Should we en-| We have already had distinct intimations that paper 
cumber the turnpikes, the rail-roads, and the steamboats| might be issued on the foundation of the revenue. The 
with it, whenever purchases and sales were to be made in| Treasury of the United States is intended to become the 
one place, of articles to be transported to another? The|Bank of the United States; and the Secretary of the 
carriage of the money wauld, in some cases, cost half as| Treasury is meant to be the great national banker. ` Sir, 
muchas the carriage of the goods. Sir, the very first}to say nothing of the crudity of such a notion, I may be 
day, under such a state of things, we should set ourselves)allowed to make one observation upon it. We have, 
to the creation of banks. This would become imme-|heretofore, heard much of the danger of consolidation, 
diately necessary and unavoidable. We may assure our- fand of the great and well-grounded fear of the union of 
selves, therefore, without danger of mistake, that thejall powers in this Government. Now, sir, when we shall 
idea of an exclusive metallic currency is totally incom-jbe brought to the state of things in which all the circula- 
patible, in the existing state of the world, with an active ting paper of the country shall be issued directly by the 
and extensive commerce. It is inconsistent, too, with the} Treasury Department, under the immediate control of 
greatest good of the greatest number; and, therefore, 1)the Executive, we shall have consolidation with a witness! 
oppose it, Mr. President, this experiment will not amuse the peo- 
But, sir, how are we to get through the first experi- ple of this country. They are quite too serious to be 
ment, so as to be able to try that which is to be final and amused. Their suffering is too intense to be sported 


ultimate? . That is to say, how are we to get rid of the with. Assuredly, sir, they will not be patient as bleed- 


State banks? How is thisto be accomplished? Of the jing lambs under the deprivation of great present good, 
Bank of the United States, indeed, we may free ourselvesjand the menace of unbearable future evils. They are 
readily; but how are we to annihilate the State banks? |not so unthinking—-so stupid, I may almost say--as to 
We did not speak them into being—we cannot speak |forego the rich blessings now in their actual enjoyment, 
them out of being. They did not originate in any exer- {and trust the future to the contingencies and the chances 


cise of our power; nor do they owe their continuance to which may betide an unnecessary and a wild experiment. 


our indulgence. They are responsible to the States; to| They will not expose themselves, at once, to injury and to 
us they are irresponsible. We cannot act upon them; | ridicule; they will not buy reproach and scorn, at so dear 
we can only act with them; and the expectation, as itja rate; they will not purchase the pleasure of being 
would appear, is, that by zealously co-operating with the | laughed at, by all mankind, ata price ‘quite so enormous. 
Government, in carrying into operation its new theory,| Mr. President, the objects avowed in this most extra- 
they may disprove the necessity of their own existence, ordinary measure, are altogether undesirable. The end, 
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if it could be obtained, is an end fit to be strenuously | 
avoided; and the process adopted to carry on the experi- 
ment, and to reach that end—which it can never attain, 
and which, in that respect, wholly fails--does not fail, 
meantime, to spread, far and wide, a deep and general 
distress, and to agitate the country beyond any thing 
which has heretofore happened to us in a time of peace. 
Sir, the people, in my opinion, will not support this ex- 
periment, . They feelit to be afflictive, and they see it 
to be ridiculous: and ere long, I verily believe, they will 
sweep it away, with the resistless breath of their ewn 
voice, and bury it up withthe great mass of the detect- 
ed delusions and rejected follies of other times. I seek, 
sir, to shun all exageeration—I avoid studiously all inflam- 
mation, and all emblazoning; but I beseech gentlemen to 
opentheir eyes, and their ears, to what is passing in the 
country; and not to deceive themselves with the hope 
that things can long remain as they are, or that any be- 
neficial change will come, until the present policy shall 
be totally abandoned. attempted, sir, the other day, 
to describe shortly the progress of the public distress. Its 
first symptom was spasm, contraction, agony. It seizes 
first the commercial and trading classes. Some survive 
it, and some do not. But those who, with whatever loss, 
effort, and sacrifice, get through the crisis without abso- 
lute bankruptcy, take good care to make no new engage- 
ments, till there shall be a change of times. They ab- 
stain from all further undertakings; and this brings the; 
pressure immediately home to those who live by their 
employments. ‘That great class now begin to feel the 
distress. Houses, warehouses, and ships, are not now, 
as usual, put under contract in the cities. Manufactur- | 
ers are beginning to dismiss their hands on the seacoast, | 
and in the interior; and our artisans and mechanics, act- 
ing for themselves only, are likcly soon to feel a severe 
want of employment in their several occupations. ‘This, 
sir, isthe real state of things. It is a state of things 
which is daily growing worse and worse. It calls loud- 
dy for remedy; the people demand remedy; and they are 
iikely to persist in that demand till remedy shall come. 
For one, sir, | have no new remedy to propose. My sen- 
timents ave known. Lam for re-chartering the bank, for 
a longer or a shorter time, and with more or less of 
modification. Iam for trying no new experiments on the | 
property, the employments, and the happiness of the | 
whole people. Our proper course appears to me to be | 
as plain and direct as the Pennsylvania avenue. The | 
evit which the country endures, although entirely new in! 
its extent, its depth, and its severity, is not new in its | 
class. Othersuch like evils, but of much milder form, | 
we have felt in former times. 
been obliged to encounter the ills of disordered currency, 
ofa gencral want of confidence, and of depreciated State 
bank paper. . ‘To these evils, we have applied the reme- 
dy of a well-constituted national bank, and have found it 
effectual. L am for tryingit again. Approved by forty 
years’ experience, sanctioned by all successive adminis- 
trations, and by Congress at all times, and called for, as) 
l verily believe, at this very moment, by a vast majority 
of the people, on what ground do we resist the remedy 
of a national bank? [tis painful, sir, most painful, to al- 
lude to the extraordinary position of the different branch- 
es of the Government, but it is necessary to allude to it. 
This House has once passed a bill for re-chartering the 
present bank; the other House has also passed it, but it 
has been negatived by the President: and it is understood 
that strong objections exist with the Executive to any 
bank, incorporated or to incorporated by Congress. 

Sir, L think the country calls, and has a right to call, 
onthe Executive, to reconsider these objections, if they 
do.exist. Peremptory objections to ali banks, created 
by Congress, have not yet been formally announced. 1 
hope they will not be. I think the country demands 4 


| 
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revision of any opinions which may have been 
this matter, and demands, in its own name, 
sake of the suffering people, I 
however elevated, may not oppose the general judg- 
ment. 
lation to a subject of such immense interest, 
will shall be the law. 
Government like this, to stand prou 
nion, against the whole country. 
til it shall be so proved, that the Exe! 
He has, himself, more tha 
ject to the consideration o 
be discussed, reasoned on, and decided. 
lic will, manifested through its regular organs, the Hou- 
ses of Congress, shall demand a re-charter, for a longer 
or a shorter time, with modifications to remove reasona- 
ble and even plausible objections, I am not prepared to 
believe,that the decision of the two Houses, thus acting in 
conformity to the known will of the people, will meet a 
flat negative. 


\feated in the other, unless relief appear in some other 


formed on 
and for the 
that one man’s opinion, 
No man, in this country, should say, in re- 
that my single 
It does not become any man, ina 
dly on his. own opi- 
Ishall not believe, un- 
cutive will so stand. 
n once, recommended the sub- 
f the people, as a subject to 
And if the pub- 


I shall not credit that, till 1 see it. 
tainly shall propose, ere long, 
acceptable proposition be made, to make the trial. As I 
see no other practical mode of relief, 1 am for putting 
this to the test. The first thing to be done, is to approve 
or disapprove the Secretary’s reasons. Let us come to 
the vote, and dispose of these reasons. In the mean time, 
public opinion is manifesting itself—it appears to me to 
grow daily stronger and stronger. The moment must 
shortly come, when it willbe no longer doubtful, whether 
the general public opinion does call for a re-charter of 
the bank. When that moment comes, Lam for passing 
the measure, and shall propose it. I believe it will pass 
this House—I believe it cannot be, and will not be, de- 


I cer- 
if no change or no other 


form. 

Public opinion will nave its way, in the houses of le- 
gislation and elsewhere; the people are sovereign, and 
whatever they determine to obtain, must be yielded to 
them. ‘This is my belief, and this is my hope. Tam for 
a bank, as a measure of expediency, and, under our pre- 
gent circumstances, a measure of necessity, I yield to 
no new fangled opinions, to no fantastical experiments. 
[stand by the tried policy of the country. 1 go for the 
safety of property, for the protection of industry, for the 
security of the currency. And, for the preservation of 
all these great ends I am for a bank; and, as the measure 
most likely to succeed, Tam for continuing this bank, with 
modifications, for a longer ora shorter period. ‘This is 
the measure which I shall propose, and, on this question, 
L refer myself, without hesitation, to the decision of the 


In former times we have | country. 


Mr. FORSYTH next addressed the Senate. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, he said, seemed to think he 
spoke by authority. He did not. He spoke only his 
own opinions, formed, not from a knowledge of the opi- 
nions of the administration, but from a careful observa- 
tion of things around him. With regard to the measures 
of the Executive, it seemed to him there could be no 
mistake as to the result; it was the use of the State banks 
for the deposites of the public revenue, instead of the 
Rank of the United States; and this wasall that could be 
suid of it. But, he asked, was it not a prevailing opinion 
throughout the United States, thatthe Bank of the United 
States was a dangerous institution? Have we not heard 
from honorable gentlemen that, although they are oppos- 
ed to the measures of the Executive in regard to the 
bank, they would strain every thing rather than have it 
re-chartered? Have we not heard two or three honorable 
gentlemen say, they are pledged to do every thing in théir 
power to bring about a hard money currenc py? ‘The hon-. 
orable Scnator from Massachusetts said that a national 
bank was necessary; that we must have ond, with ‘gome 
modifications. But, suppose that experiment fails, what 
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then is to be done? Will. the gentleman propose some 
other? He had also said, that the people of the United 
States would not permit the funds of the country to be 
consolidated. in the hands of the Executive. Mr. F. de- 
nied that this was, or ever could be, the case; he denied 
that the Executive or the Secretary of the Treasury could 
. have any control over the national funds other than that 
provided by the constitution and the laws. If any more 
guards were necessary for the seeurity of the public trea- 
sure, he (Mr. F-) would cheerfully and readily go for 
them. Was it ever pretended that the President and Se- 
cretary had any power over the finances, other than that 
sanctioned by law? or that they would dare to exercise 
the power to pervert any legislative action of Congress in 
regard to the public funds? And yet gentlemen assumed 
that the Executive had done what he had not; that he had 
grasped at powers which he never attempted to exercise. 
His sentiments, Mr. F. saic, were well known; he thought 
that the re-charter of the bank,with proper modifications, 
would be highly beneficial to the country; but, said he, 
it is not for us to decide; the proper time has not arrived 
for the decision of that question; and tbe people of the 
United States have already decided, by a large majority, 
that the bank shall go down. But gentlemen say that a 
scene of distress prevails throughout the country, and the 
time has arrived when relief should be afforded, instead of 
trying an experiment. Sir, this experiment must be en- 
dured, or our institutions will cease to exist. What is the 
duty of statesmen? Itis to prevent, by all the means in 
their power, the approach of evil; and, when they see 
that the course by which they propose to remedy it, can- 
not be pursued, either by the want of a constitutional ma- 
jority of Congress, or the sanction of the Executive, it is 
also their duty to acquiesce, and propose some other. 
Although he did not believe that the experiment of the 
Executive would be productive of evil, he had no doubt 
of its result. Although the experiment had been com- 
menced against his wishes, he believed the country would 
live through it, and go on and prosper. ‘The Bank of 
the United States was chartered in 1816, and every bo- 
dy recollected the condition of the country at that time. 
All the banks had stopped payment; the country was 
flooded with the paper of the State banks; they laughed 
at the Government when demands were made by it, and 
the Government was obliged to take their notes in pay- 
ment of the revenue. He (Mr. F.) listened to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts then without conviction, 
though the evils now complained of are nothing com- 
pared. with those existing at the time he said a bank of 
the United States could not relieve the country from the 
evilg of a-deranged currency. Ina speech made by the 
honorable gentleman when the charter of the bank was 
pending, one position he assumed was, that gold and sil- 
ver was the currency of the world; that the bank of the 
United States was not necessary; that the Government 
could, by its collections, control the currency, and that 
a bank ought to be regarded, not as the means to rectify 
ihe currency, but as the agent of the Government. He 
thought, in reference to the affairs of 1816, that if the 
juterests of the country sustained no injury from the want 
ofa national bank, we could do without one now. We 
cat control: the State banks now as well as then, and we 
have all the power now we then had. While he agreed 
with the gentleman that a recharter of the Bank of the 
United States, with proper modifications, would be useful, 
he looked forward without alarm tothe result of the 
recent measures of the administration, and believed that 
the country would continue to prosper. He respected 
the opinións of. those who attributed the present embar- 
passed state of the currency to the measures of the ad- 
ministration, but he believed that the loudest complaints 
of distress and censures of the Executive were made 
with a view to justify the renewal.of the charter of the 
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bank. ‘Fhe gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Ciamnens) 
said he had a right to expect a plan of the President of 
the United States, to relieve the distressed condition of 
the country; but Mr. F. thought one ought rather to be 
expected from the gentleman himself, and those who act- 
ed with bim: for the President had already given a plan 
which the gentleman did not approve. He (Mr. F.) 
had no reference to any plan but that of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as to the management of the depo- 
sites, and the control of the State banks. ‘This plan had 
not yet been presented to the Senate; but, be said, we 
have aright to have it, and the Secretary ought to be 
called on for it. He would make the call himself, if no 
other gentleman did. Perhaps the Secretary had alrca- 
dy prepared it; and, if so, he was perfectly excusable for 
not sending it in until called for: he is on trial, and is not 
bound to speak until the trial is over. One expression 
of his had been noticed by the Senator from Maryland, 
though not in the sense he intended it should apply. 
When he spoke of ‘senseless cries,” he did nut speak of 
the cries of the people, but the senseless cries of those on 
this floor who complain so loudly of distress, without be- 
ing ready to relieve it. He reminded the gentleman of 
the fable of Æsop, Hercules and the Wagoner, and 
would leave to him the application, The censure ought 
to fall on those who complained so loudly of distress, 
while they never attempted to relieve it. Mr. F. begged 
pardon of the Senate for occupying so much of their time. 

Mr, WEBSTER said, the gentleman from Georgia had 
referred to remarks of his (Mr. W s) in 1816, on the pas- 
sage of the present bank charter. No doubt the gentle- 
man had intended to state their substance fairly, but he 
had not stated the words, but only what he supposed the 
import. It was not possible for him (Mr. W.) to state, 
spon his recollection, all that he had said on that occa- 
sion but took it for granted, however, that, taken to- 
gether, it was all in full accordance with the sentiments 
which he had more recently expressed, He would take 
this opportunity of saying a few words on the occurren- 
ees of that time, as a mistake, or misapprehension, had 
arisen the other morning between an honorable member 
from New York and himself. ‘hat honorable member 
was understood as saying that he (Mr. W.) voted against 
the bank bill of 1815, to which remark he had dissented. 

By the gentleman’s printed observations, however, it 
appeared that he was speaking, or intended to speak, of 
the bank bill of 1816, in relation to which his remark 
would have been Wae. He believed that, in every ses- 
sion, except perhaps the first, after he became a member 
of Congress, a bill to incorporate a bank had been discuss- 
ed, until the present bank was established. For some of 
them he had voted, and for some he had not. ‘Fhey came 
forward, under yery different characters, Some of them 
authorized, in terms, a suspension of specie payments. 
All such, he had steadily opposed. Some of them very 
nearly resembled the bank incorporated in General 
Washington’s time; and these he had uniformly supported, 
In some cases the proposed capital he thought unneces. 
sarily large, being fifty milions. This great amount of 
capital he was not willing to agree to, Toa well-consti.« 
tuted specie-paying bank, with a reasonable amount of 
capital, he had been favorable in all times, and under alt 
circumstances, in peace and in war. ‘The bill constitut- 
ing the presert bank underwent many changes after ifs 
introduction into the House of Representatives: the ob» 
ject of those amendments being to make it as far as pos- 
sible a sound specie-paying bank, and to remove from 
it all undue influence of Government. In pursuance of 
this general object, a section was introduced by a gentler 
man from North Carolina, [Mr. Gasrox,] with whom ho 
was always proud to act, imposing on the bank a penal 
ty of twelve per cent. interest, if it should, at any time, 
refuse to pay its. notes in gold and silyer on demand. 
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‘This was for the security of the public. 
which had now been the subject of so much discussion, 
that respecting the deposites, was introduced on his (Mr. 
W:s) motion. This was intended for the security of the! 
bank, as well as of the public. ‘The direct object of this! 
was, that the Secretary should not be-at liberty to remove 
the deposites from the bank, at his own mere will and 
pleasure; but only for substantial and necessary causes. 
Another amendment proposed by Mr. W. was to give 
the bank a right to bring suit in the courts of the United 
States. This was thought to be of some importance, and 
experience has proved that there was no mistake in that 
opinion. ‘The general object of all these amendments 
was, to insure, on one hand, the full performance of all 
its duties by the bank, and, oti the other, to give the bank 
itself security for ullits rights, so that respectable and 
substantial men might be willing to take the stock, and 
become interested in the corporation. 

There remained one other amendment, which was at- 
tempted without success; and that was, to leave out al- 
together the directors to be appointed by the President. 
No precedent for such appointment of directors had exist- 
ed in the former bank, and it was easy to argue then, as 
he thought it was easy to perceive now, that, while, they 
were not likely to do much good, they might, not impro- 
bably, do some barm. He had placed a good deal of 
weight on this objection, perhaps more than it deserved, 
but, with other friends, he insisted on the omission of 
this provision. But other friends, again, were willing to 
take the bill as it stood, after the other amendments had 
been effected, and it became a law by the aid of their 
votes. Throughout the whole of these discussions, he 
had supported the policy of establishing a bank, on the 
general model of the first bank; and had constantly main- 
tained the convenience ofa national institution of that kind 
in peace, as well as in war, All that the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Fousyru] had now stated, as having been 
remarked by him, was true and just, he presumed, as 
applied to the bill in the state in which it actually was 
when the remarks were made. He had heard nothing 
quoted, and remembered nothing, at all inconsistent with 
any opinions recently expressed, or now entertained by 
him. 

Mr, W. asked pardon for having occupied even so short a 
time, in referring to subjects not immediately connected 
with the present great question, to which he would now 
return. 

The gentleman asks, said Mr. W., what could be done 
if this House should pass a bill, renewing the bank char- 
ter and the other Mouse should reject it. Sir, all 1 can say 
to this is, that the question would then be one between 
that other House and the people. Lspeak, sir, of that 
honorable House with the same respect as of this. Nei- 
ther is likely to be found acting, for a long time, on such 
a question as this, against the clear and well-ascertained 
sense of the country. 
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And the section| but a question of deep suffering, and of necessary relief. 


No votes, no decisions, still less any debates, in Congress, 
will restore the country to its former condition, without 
the interposition and aid of some positive measure of re- 
lief. Such a measure will be proposed; it will, I trust, 
pass this House. Should it be rejected elsewhere, con- 
sequences will not lie at our door. But I have the most 
entire belicf, that, from absolute necessity, and from the 
imperative dictate of the public will, a proper measure 
must pass, and will pass, into the form of law. 

The honorable gentleman, like others, always takes it 
for granted, asa settled point, that the people of the Unit- 
ed States have decided that the present bank shall not-be 
renewed. Ibelieveno such thing. I see no evidence of 
any such decision. It is easy to assume all this. ‘The 
Secretary of the Treasury assumed it, and gentlemen fol- 
low his example, and assume it themselves. Sir, 1 think 
the lapse of a few months will correct the mistake, both 
of the Secretary and of the gentlemen. 

The honorable member has suggested another idea, 
calculated, perhaps, to produce a momentary impression. 
{t hus been urged in other quarters, and it is, that, if the 
bank charter be renewed now, it will necessarily become 
perpetual. Sir, if the gentleman only means that if we 
now consider the necessity, or utility, of a national bank, 
we must always, for similar reasons, have one hereafter. 
Lsay, with frankness, that, in my opinion, until some 
great change of circumstances shall take place, a national 
institution of that kind will always be found useful. But 
if he desires to produce a belief, thata renewal of its 
charter now would make this bank perpetual, under its 
present form, or under any form, I do not at all concur 
inhisopinion. Sir, nobody proposes to renew the bank, 
except for a limited period. At the expiration of that 
period, it will be in the power of Congress, just as fully 
as itis now, to continue its charter still further, or to 
amend it, or to let it altogether expire. And what harm 
or danger is there in this? The charter of the Bank of 
England, always granted for limited periods, has. been 
ofien renewed, with various conditions and alterations, 
and has now existed, I think, under these renewals, 
nearly a hundred and fifty years. Its last term of years 
was about expiring recently, and the Reform Parliament 
have secn no wiser way of proceeding than to incorpo- 
rate intoit such amendinents as experience had shown ne- 
cessary, and to give it anew lease. And this, as it ap- 
pears to me, is precisely the course which the interest of 
the people of the United States requires, in regard to 
our own bank. The danger of perpetuity is wholly un- 
founded, and all alarm, on that score, is but false alarm. 
The bank, if renewed, willbe as much subjcet to the 
will and pleasure of Congress, asa new bank with a simi- 
Jar charter, and will possess no more claim thana new one, 
for farther continuance hereafter. 

The honorable gentleman quotes me, Mr. President, 


Depend upon it, sir, depend upon) as having said, on a former occasion, that, if Congress’shall 


it, this “experiment” cannot succeed. Lt will fail—it has! refuse to re-charter the bank, the country: will yet live 


failed—it is a complete fuilure already. 

Something, then, is to be done, and what is it? Con- 
gress cannot adjourn, leaving the country in ils present 
condition. “This is certain. © Each. House, then, as 1 
think, will be obliged to propose something, or to con- 
eurin something, Public opinion will require it. Sir, 
negative votes scttle nothing. Hf cither House should vote 
against a bank to-day, nothing would be determined by it, 
except for the moment. The proposition would be renew- 
ed, or something else proposed. The great error lies in 
imagining that the country will be quicted and settled, if 
one House, or even both, should pass votes approving the 
conduct of the Secretary in removing the public depo- 
sites. This isa grand mistake. The disturbing and ex- 
citing causes exist, not in men’s opinions, but in men’s 
affairs. Itis not a question of theoretic right or wrong, 


through the difficulty. Why, certainly, sir, Ltrust it will 
live through it, believe the country capable of self. 
government, and that they will remedy not only such 
evils as they cannot live through, but other evils also, 
which they could live through, and which they would 
bear, IF necessary, but which, nevertheless, being great 
evil; and wholly unnecessary, they are not disposed to 
endure. Is the gentleman entirely satisfied, if he can 
only persuade himself that the country can live under the 
evils inflicted on it by these measures of the Executive 
Sovernment? Sir, 1 doubt not the people will live 
through their difficulties; and one way of living through 
them is, to put a speedy end to them. ‘The. people have 
only to will it, and all their present sufferings are at an 
end. These sufferings flow from no natural cause. They 
come not from famine or pestilence, nor from invasion or 
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war, or any external public calamity. They spring di- 
rectly and exclusively from the unwise and unjustifiable 
interference of the Secretary of the Treasury with the 
public moneys. _ By this single act, he has disordered the 
revenue, deranged the currency, broken up commercial 
confidence, created already a thousand bankruptcies, 
and brought. the whole business of the country into a 
state of confusion and dismay. ‘This is a political evil, 
and a political one only. It arises from mismanagement, 
entirely and exclusively. ‘This mismanagement, this sole 
cause of the whole distress, the people can correct. They 
have but to speak the word, and it is done. hey have 
but to say so, and the public treasure will return to its 
proper place, and the public prosperity resume its accus- 
tomed course. 

They have but to utter this supreme command, these 
words of high behest; they have but to give tu the public 
voice that imperative unity which all must hear, and all 
must obey, and the reign of misrule and the prevalence 
of disaster will expire together. Public sufferings will 
then be removed, by removing their cause. Political 
mischiefs will be repaired by political redress. That 
which has been unwisely done, will be wisely undone; and 
this is the way, sir, in which an enlightened and indepen- 
dent people live through their difficulties. And, sir, I 
look to. no other source for relief; but I look confidently 
to this. I dare not, indeed, under present appearances, 
predict an immediate termination of present trouble; that 
would be rash. It may take time for the people to un- 
derstand one another in different parts of the country, 
and to unite in their objects and in their means. Circum- 
stances may delay this union of purpose and union of 
effort. 1 know there are powerful causes, now in full 
activity, which may not only prolong, but increase the 
commotion of the political elements. 1 see indications 
that a storm is onthe wing. Lam notignorant of the pro- 
bable approach of a crisis, in which contending parties, 
and contending passions, are to be intensely excited~-in 
which the great interests of the country are all to be 
deeply convulsed; and which, in its consequences, may 
even touch the action of the Governmentitself. In pre- 
paring to meet such a crisis, should it come, I found my- 
self on those great truths, which our own experience and 
the experience of all other nations have established. 1 
yield to no new-fangled theories, to no wild and rash ex- 
periments. 1 stand, too, upon those high duties which 
the constitution of the country has devolved upon us; and 
thus holding on, and holding fast, by acknowledged truth 
and. manifest duty, I shall take events as they come; and 
although’ these. black and portentous clouds may break 
ofi-our heads, and the tempest overpower us for a while, 
still: that can never be forever overwhelmed, that can 
never go finally to the bottom, which truth and duty 
bear up. 

Mr. CHAMBERS rose to make his acknowledgments 
to the Senator from Georgia, for the notice he had been 
pleased to take of his remarks. There was no great mis- 
understanding between them. He had asked for a plan 
to take the place of the one now in the course of experi- 
ment. As to any scheme of the Secretary to patch up 
or sustain the “experiment,” he wanted none, the coun- 
try wanted none. -it had failed—totally failed, and he re- 

vetted exceedingly to learn that the administration con- 
sidered it-yet in feri. 1f it would not be deemed another 
‘senseless cry,” he would ask another question of the 
Senator—a question to which an answer would be anx- 
jously looked for by a suffering, distracted community. 
He would ask; when would the administration and the 
friends of the administration consider the <“ experiment” 
sufficiently tried? 

: Even now, we have, from those who should best know, 
_assuvances.that whole classes of the community, as well 
48 Gndiyiduals,. are going-or-haye gone. to ruin—that 
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they are experiencing ‘* great and unparalleled distress.” 
The Government—meaning the Government proper—is 
believed to be travelling the same broad road. We have 
put the Finance Committee upon the inquiry as to 
the probable influence of this ‘* experiment” upon the 
revenue of the nation. He supposed there could be 
little doubt what would be the result. If the expendi- 
ture of more than its receipts constituted national insol- 
vency, then would this experiment produce national in- 
solvency. Yes, sir, from an overflowing treasury, which 
we were not able to keep down, it is to bring us back 
to taxes or loans, to carry on the Government. 

Now, sir, if a rapid approximation to national and indi- 
vidual insolvency was not considered as evidence, what, 
he desired to learn, would be considered sufficient evi- 
dence of the failure of the ‘* experiment?” 

He could not allow the Senator to put him into the at- 
titude of hostility to the Presidential scheme of a Govern- 
ment bank, founded on the faith and revenue of the nation. 
He assured the Senator of his entire disposition to stand 
by any measure of the President which his principles 
would allow him to support; even any measure to secure a 
scund currency. As to this bank proposal, he could not 
have condemned it for the best possible reason, that he nev- 
er was able to understand what it was. The Senator 
would add to the obligations already acknowledged, if he 
would instruct him, and the Senate, arid the American pub- 
lic, by telling us what the scheme was—its details and par- 
ticulars. He solemnly asserted, he had never conversed 
with an individual who could tell, and he had no very sin- 
gular opinion, he believed, in doubting whether the Pre- 
sident himself ever understood his own scheme. 

Mr. C. said, it might not be amiss to put away from him- 
self imputations currently made against members of this 
body, who held opinions which he avowed. He was no 
bank man, in the offensive sense of the term, and never 

yas. He had never had any accommodation of the Bank 
of the United States, nor did he ever endorse a note dis- 
counted by it. He never held a share in it, nor had he, 
for something like fifteen years, ever kept an account 
there. Prior to that time he had made ‘his deposites” in 
the Baltimore branch—not large of course—but, from 
causes not necessary here to state, he had transferred them 
to one of the State banks. 

He would further say, he was no man’s man. He 
stood pledged to no man, and was ready to take any can- 
didate the people might present, whose moral and politi- 
cal character gave assurance that he would administer the 
duties of office on those principles which he approved, 
and on which he believed depended the liberty, the pros- 
perity, the moral and political happiness, of this great 
republican family. He did not expect or desire office, 
let who would be President; there was no office in his 
view—no, sir, not even *a mission to Russia,” which it 
has been said isthe common price of common political 
service. ‘The Senator, censuring our continued demand 
for a system of relief, refers to the fable of Esop, about 
Hercules and the wagoner. 

Sir, that fable has no application. Not only, as my 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Wznsver] has said, has 
Hercules put upon us the load, but we have called. ‘fhe 
last Congress sent up their petition in the shape of a bank 
bill. ifhe had put his hand to that he would have got our 
vehicle out of the mire. But no, sir, Hercules was not 
deaf nor dumb, but very unpropitious. He was in a 
bad humor, and, like other angry men, turned his 
resentments against all around him—even against us and 
our supplications. 

Mr. C. said there was another fable of that venerable 
philosopher which might be more applicable—that of the 
Dog in the Manger. The President will not give us a 
measure of his own, and he-puts his veto upon. ours, and 
when-we complain that we are starving, this self-constitut- 
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complaints of hunger a $‘ senseless cry.” 

As, however, he had a very especial reverence for the 
sage whose authority was invoked, and who, he thought, 
had left. more instraction for actual practical hfe than 
almost any other author, he would be generous to the 
Senator and give him two fables for hisone. He would 
ask his serious attention to the moral of the fable of the 
Cat, the Fox, and the Chestnuts. 

Now, said Mr. C., Ido not say who is the fox. No, 
sir, I wont say. Nor will I say whether the chestnuts are 
to þe burned up. But I will venture to say, that, if the 
chestnuts are got out of the fire, the cat will most cer- 
tainly have its paws burned; and, sagacious as he is known 
to be, if the fox is not vastly careful, he will have his 
fingers scorched too. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, he could tell the honorable Se- 
nator [Mr. Caampers] how he could come at the result 
of that which he had wished to obtain; and that was, by 
looking to the popular elections in all the States, and in 
all portions of all the States. He would then discover that 
the people are right and he is wrong. The Senator had 
said that, since the establishment of this bank, he had had 
no dealings with it, except to make it the depository of 
his money, and the gentleman had said, that the sum he 
had deposited there was not large. He (Mr. F.) wished 
that he could say he had been as fortunate. He had ob- 
tained loans from the bank. 

(Mr. Cuamuens here said, that he meant nothing per- 
sonal in his allusion to bank dealings—far from it.} 

Mr. F. resumed. He did not consider that there was 
any impropriety in applying to banks for loans. When 
such applications are made, a premium being paid for 
the loan, the bank had the benefit of the premium, as 
much as the borrower had benefit from the use of the 
capital. It is therefore a contract perfectly fair between 
the parties. 

But the honorable Senator had said, that he is no man’s 
man. Now, how long had that been? A very little 
while. And he (Mr. F.) believed that he should find, 
before long, that the gentleman is again another man’s 
man-—in a political sense, of course, he meant. He says 
he has never been actuated by a love for office, or to pro- 
mote the political advancement of any particular person 
in the State. If the honorable Senator, however, has 
been unfortunate in his first love, he apprehended that 
the honorable Senator might be actuated by a feeling of 
an opposite character, just as powerful, just as strong— 
he would not call it hatred to a particular object, for he 
trusted such a feeling had not entered his breast. ‘The 
gentleman, like many other honorable Senators, had 
used this expression: ‘We are no man’s men—we stand 
upon the law and the constitution.” So do we all. 

if the Senate would pardon him for infringing on the 
gravity becoming this discussion, he would relate an an- 
ecdote. Ina battle with some Indians, a man of uncouth 
aspect was observed dodging about a tree, and firing 
away upon the Indians with the greatest success. He 
was accosted by one of his party, and asked, «* Who do 
you belong to? Do you belong to Captain A? ** No,” 
he replied. The battle raged on. He was observed still 
firing with the same success, and he was again asked, 
‘t Who do you belong to? Do you belong to Captain B?” 
The reply was still “No.” “Then who in the devil do 
you belong to?” . «Why, I am fighting on my own 
hook.” They fight on their own hook. 

Now he (Mr. F.) would be the last man in the Senate 
to attribute any thing of a personal character as operat- 
ing on the conduct of the honorable Senator. But when 
he saw him, and other honorable members, acting in par- 
ties, disclaiming all ambition, all desire for power, he 
must be allowed to enter his protest against such an opin- 
ion as that other men may not be properly actuated in 


ed guardian of the hay, by his friends here, calls our| 


supporting the elevation of this or that person or party. 
This could not be a correct doctrine. What is the object 
of the honorable Senator, and those who act with him, 
and who say that they are ‘fno man’s men,” and are 
fighting on their own hook? Their object is to support 
the true principles of the Government; their object is to 
obtain what they are struggling for, and they equally de- 
sire to secure the true principles of constitutional liberty. 

The Senator says, he does not.seek for office—nor to 
be the head of a department—nor even for an embassy 
to Russia. He, Mr. F., should think that, if through his 
exertions, he and his friends should be elevated into pow- 
er, that it would not be improbable that the gentleman 
would be appointed, if not to office or to that court, to 
some other court or office to which his appointment 
would equally do honor. 

It was impossible not to understand all this. Every 
expression that fell from honorable gentlemen went to 
show that a struggle for power is at the bottom of it. 
“The wheel is turning rapidly,” says the honorable Se- 
nator from New Jersey. Iam inclined to think that the 
gentleman will find it is not turning quite as fast as he 
anticipated. 

Mr. F. said, honorable Senators would no doubt recol- 
lect the beautiful lines of Sir Walter Scott: 

“ Fortune, they say, flies from us: 

She but circles, like the fleet sea bird, 

Round the fowler’s skiff—-one moment lost in the mist, 
The next, brushing the white sail with her whiter wing, 
As if to court the aim: Experience watches, 

And has her on the wheel.” 

I recommend gentlemen to watch carefully, coolly; to 
take good aim; neither to hold their pieces too high nor 
too low, and especially to take care not to overload them, 
lest they should be knocked down, or, as the phrase is, 
kicked overboard. 

Mr, CHAMBERS said he was happy to find the Se- 
nator from Georgia had not received his remarks as at- 
tributing any improper motive to those who differed with 
him. He would repeat, that he was most sincere in diga 
claiming any such purpose. He was aware of the moder. 
ation and respect due to gentlemen on this floor, and to 
the Senator from Georgia, especially, he would be very 
unwilling to manifest the least unkind feeling. His pro- 
per and courteous manner claimed all respect. 

Mr. C. was only on the defensive. It required no 
great sagacity, in looking at the signs of the times, to 
perceive, that one means of getting rid of the strong 
feelings of censure, directed against recent measures, i 
to cry Bank! bank! bank-man! 

The Senator says the people are opposed to the bank, 
and the ballot-box is the index, and the ‘*experiment” is 
to proceed until the ballot-box condemns it. What ballot- 
box was intended? Heaven forbid that we should wait 
until the close of the next Presidential election. Why, 
sir, toa business man, it isa life-time—our people. can’t 
stand it—the ‘*experiment” will kill them dead before 
that day. To use the Senator’s expression, we shall all 
be “kicked overboard” and drowned, sir, ina sea of 
poverty and insolvency. 

But let us look to the ballot-box. There had been 
but one popular election since the country had the full 
benefit of the ‘‘experiment,” and that deserved the 
grave attention of the Senator and his friends. He wish- 
ed, with all his soul, the Senator would take care that 
such facts should come to the ears of the Executive. 
He feared there was an awful responsibility resting on 
those who could, but would not, carry light and know- 
ledge into that house where he feared darkness, . grosa 
darkness, now prevailed. In the critical condition. of 
this nation, it was of the last moment to keep open every 
avenue to truth, the most unpleasant truth; and. wo to 
him who blinds the eyes or stops the ears of meñ in pow- 
er. The election he alluded to, was- held in Pennsylya- 
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nia—faithful, loyal Pennsylvania. ïn one of the central amuse the Senate with the incidents in their private life, 


counties, at the regular election last fall, a Jackson mem-) which my communion with the tattle or the slander of the 
ber of the legislature was returned, by a majority ofl day may have procured. This honorable occupation I 
more than three hundred votes. A vacancy having ere to the honorable Senator, [Mr. Kayz.}] I will now 
quired another election, a gentleman presented himself, tell the Senator why I made the bet, and how I lost it. I 
as the open, undisguised, avowed adversary to the admin-| was educated in the belief, that the moral integrity and 
istration in all its late measures, and has been elected by | political honesty of the people were incorruptible—that 
a majority of more than five hundred. To use the old | they would stand by their principles in opposition to the 


adage, ‘straw shows which way the wind blows; and 
he hoped the lesson would be remembered in any future 
speculation about the ballot-box. 

Mr. KANE said he thought gentlemen treated the peti- 
tions of their constituents badly. The question was 
upon the reference of two memorials from Maine, ad- 
dressed to Congress, and asking something to be done by 
that body. The general character of most of the memo- 
rials presented on one side of this question, was impressed 


with the belief that the deposites should be restored, orj 


that the Bank of the United States should be re-chartered, 
or that both these things should be done. 
gentlemen treated these petitions? Have they proposed 
that either the one, or the other, or both of these mea- 
sures should be adopted? So far from it, that after so 
much time had elapsed, there is not (said Mr. K.) the 
semblance of any such proposition before the Senate. 
These memorials and resolutions are used as the pedcs- 
tals upon which gentlemen mount and shake their fists at 
the Executive. Itseems to be considered, that, because 
the President has the power to direct the deposites to be 
returned, that therefore this body is released from all re- 
sponsibility with regard to it. As to re-chartering the 
bank, no effort in either House has been made. The 
return of the deposites is a grave question. Its effects 
upon the present distresses, upon the local banks, upon 
the currency, have not been even investigated. 
tlemen admit, that they can ask the President to do that 
which they themselves are unwilling formally to propose 
and adopt? 

Mr. K. said he did not rise to go into any discussion, 
but to remark upon the confident predictions of the fu- 
ture which had been made, especially by 2 Senator from 
Maryland, [Mr. CHAMBERS. ] 


How have} 


Do gen-! 


That gentleman has said|700 citizens of that place. 


seductions of party and office. 1 knew, if they redeemed 
this expectation, my. bet could not be lost. I was confi- 
dent, and staked my money on the issue: that’s the why, 
| sir. Now, sir, a gentleman just of the dimensions of 
ithe Senator from Ilinois—precisely of his calibre—of his 
appearance—of his moral and intellectual properties-— 
iJust such a gentleman, and others exactly like him, failed 
| to redeem my expectations of their integrity and honesty, 
jand I Jost my bet: that’s the how, sir. 


| „The memorials were then referred to the Committee on 
i Finance. 

The orders of the day having been announced, Mr. 
FORSYTH moved that the Senate adjourn, but gave way 
ito Mr. PORTER, who suggested that a large amount of 
private business had accumulated upon the table, and he 
i therefore gaye notice that he should on Friday and Satur- 
day move, to the exclusion of all other matters, that the 
Senate should proceed to such business. 

Mr. WEBSTER, adverting to the fact of some mem- 
bers having becn sick, which led tothe suspension of Ex- 
ecutive business, gave notice that he should, on Wednes- 
day, immediately after the reading of the Journal, move 
jthe Senate to proceed to Executive business. 
| On motion of Mr. FORSYTH, the Sexate then adjourn- 
ed to Monday. 


Moxpay, Funruany 24, 
PUBLIC DISTRESS, 

Mr, SMITI said, that he bad had committed to his 
care, with a view of their being presented to the Senate, 
sundry petitions and resolutions. ‘Iwo of these petitions 
were from the town of New Haven, one signed by about 
This memorial described the 


that a state of things would arise, when no person, how-| sufferings and the distress under which the petitioners 
ever elevated, would dare to act so and so. When we| labored, but without going into further detail. Some de- 
look into the future, and attempt to decide upon coming|lay had occurred in the reception of this petition. Ti- 
political results, we play the part of “little wanton boys, | nally, another meeting of the citizens was called, and 
that swim on bladders far beyond their depth.” 'Fhese|took place at the City Hall, at which sundry resolutions 
predictions are. not very respectful to the rest of man-| were passed, describing the severity of the public suffer- 
kind, who have judgments to form, and decisions tojings, ascribing these sufferings to the removal of the de- 


make. for themselves. 


Besides, sir, the destiny of all| posites, and expressing the cpinion of the meeting that 


things, present and future, is in the hands of the Author|the Bank of the United States ought to be re-chartered. 


of all things. 


The fallacy of all human predictions, as to} To this last petition were attached the signatures of about 


fature political results, has been abundantly shown, by | 900 citizens of New Haven. 


the fact, that they cannot be ascertained by the use of 


the most reliable of all human agents—figures. 
tleman, some years ago, of high character for virtue and 
intelligence, the equal in all respects to the honorable 
Senator from Maryland, after speculating mathematically 
upon a political result, became so satisfied that he had 
arrived at the **guod erat demonstrandum,” that he made 
not an arithmetical, but a geometrical bet upon the sub- 
ject; and: the issue proved that figures failed him. How 
vain, then, are all human calculations upon the future. 
And after such a failure, mathematically, we should be 
extremely cautious how we rely on inferior agencies. 

Mr. CHAMBERS said: I made the bet, sir. I lost the 
bet; and, what may appear strange to the Senator from 
Illinois, [Mr. Kawe,]I paid the bet. I do not say this be- 
cause I know any thing in his private history which would 
Tead me to suppose it ‘strange to him, that a man should 
pay. what he owes. -T have inquired nothing about his 
private history. Ido not occupy. myself in prying into 
the history. of members, that, after a nights sleep, E may 


Another of these petitions was from the city of Hart- 


A gen. | ford, in Connecticut, and was signed by about 300 citizens 


of that place. He held, also, in his hand, resolutions 
adopted by the Hartford Bank, in which the directors of 
that institution ascribed the sufferings under which the 
community were laboring, to the removal of the public 
deposites; and expressed it as their grave opinion, that 
the Bank of the United States should be re-chartered, with 
modifications. 

From the Phenix Bank he had received resolutions si- 
milar in their purport. The Connecticut River Bank, 
established in the same place, had transmitted to him re- 
solutions of the like character. And he had received 
resolutions, looking to the same object, from the Fire In- 
surance Company of Hartford, a corporation of great bu- 
siness and high respectability. 

With respect to the character of the nine hundred 
signers of the New Haven petition, he would beg leave 
to say, that they included all classes: that they were re- 
spectable citizens, and engaged in all kinds of business; 
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and that they were economical, contented, and industri- 
ous, It was to the enterprise and industry of those citi- 
zens that the town of New Haven was indebted for its pros- 
perity. No population of the same size through all the 
limits of this country were more prosperous than were 
the people of this town, at the moment when the remo- 

al. of the deposites was made. Ifthe gentleman from 
Georgia would take the trouble to go with him to the 
shops of the mechanics, and to the manufacturing es- 


tablishments, he would find that the people there were | 
not very great politicians;he would discover them in their | fearing they may 


Our manufacturers ship their goods to Southern ports, 
and draw on their agents for the probable amount, paya- 
ble ata future day. These drafts are discounted at our 
banks. By these means they are enabled to supply their 
manufactories with stock, and to pay their workmen. 
When the notes and drafts come to maturity, they are 
paid in full. This course of business is mutually bene- 
ficial to the banks and to their customers. In the present 
derangement of business, the merchants in New York dare 
not purchase and give their notes payable at a future day, 
not be able to honor them when due. 


stores, their warehouses, their manufactories, their shops, And, if sales could be effected, confidence is so much im- 


conducting 
passed by that of any people under Heaven. And if 
the gentleman would go with him to the houses of the 
mechanics, if he did not find them to be splendid pala- 
ces, he would find dwellings neat in their construction, 
and domestic in their arrangement, as comfortable as pa- 
laces; houses reared by their own hands, painted white, 
and their courtyards tastefully adorned with shrubbery; 
and he would find these residences kept by the wives 
and daughters in a state of the most attractive neatness 
and cleanliness. Pass from the town of New Haven to 
the city of Hartford, and compare the habits, the man- 
ners, and the morals of the citizens, sid Mr. S., and you 
will be convinced that aneater, a more industrious, and 
a more enterprising race of people cannot be found any 
where. 

Ie would now say a word on the subject of the banks 
and the insurance company which had transmitted the 
resolutions he had to offer. They are institutions doing 
avery extensive business throughout Connecticut and 
the adjoining States. ‘They are conducted by men of the 
first respectability, and, from long-tried experience, fully 
conversant with the business and currency of the country. 
They speak, as it were, professionally and disinterest- 


edly; they surely would not attempt to create alarm by | 


joining in a conspiracy to destroy the business men of the 
country. They would not destroy the millions due to 
their institutions by creating a false alarm. They speak 
froma full conviction that the present measure of the 
administration will destroy the currency of the country, 
and bring incalculable evils on every class of our citizens. 

Nothing short of the sense of duty imposed on me by 
«he charge of these memorials (said Mr. S.) would have 
induced me to trouble the Senate, and, inthe discharge 
of this duty, it is not my intention to give offence to any 
one. Ishall not trouble the Senate at this time with any 
remarks on the resolutions introduced by the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky, but will confine myself toa few 
observations growing out of the testimony now before us. 

And first: That there is great distress prevailing almost 
every where, can hardly be denied by any one who will 
open his eyes to passing events. That confidence is 
every where impaired cannot be disputed. All banking 
institutions rest more or Jess on confidence; and business 
transactions between man and man rest essentially on the 
same foundation. Impair confidence, and distress in the 
business of the community must follow. You perceive 
sure indications of distress in the well-established facts 
that those who want money cannot borrow it; in the 
depreciation of stocks and property of every kind; in the 
derangement of the currency; in the stagnation of busi- 
ness; and in the high price of money. 

‘this state of thingsis only advantageous to the usurer, 
who is ready to take advantage of the distresses of others 
to make immediate gains. 1 cannot better illustrate this 
branch of the subject than by stating the mode of doing 
business in Connecticut, Qur importing merchants sell 
the principal part of their cargoes in New York for nego- 
tiable paper at 2, 4, and 6 months. This paper is dis- 
counted at our banks. By thus anticipating the avails, 
they are enabled to fit out their vessels on other voyages, 


Vou. X. 42 


ehs 


their business with a skill which was not sur- | paired, that our merchants would not dare to sellon cred- 


it. And further, if their notes were given and received, 
our banks could not, in the present state of things, dis- 
count them. Nor can they discount the drafts of our 
manufacturers. The whole course of our business is thus 
interrupted, and business itself, in a great measure, de- 
stroyed. It is impossible to see such a condition of things 
without being convinced that distress prevails, to a very 
great extent, among our citizens in Connecticut. 

Again: The direct testimony on the subject of the uni- 
versal prevalence of distress, coming by way of petitions, 
under the weight of which your table groans, must be 
sufficient to satisfy every body that great and unparalleled 
distress prevails throughout the country. — 

That the distress thus described has been caused by 
the removal of the deposites, no one can well doubt. 
At the time this order for the removal of the deposites 
was given, the country was in an unequalled condition of 
prosperity. Every branch of business flourished in a 
manner beyond any former example. Immediately after 
the order of removal was given, confidence was shaken; 
alarm was excited, and the business of the country was 
entirely paralyzed. ‘To what cause are we to attribute 
this sudden change? Gentlemen seem to suppose that 
it is impossible such disastrous events could result from 
the mere removal of the money from one side of Chestnut 
strect to the other. He would remind these gentlemen 
that a few sparks of fire, applied to a mass of combustible 
matter, would soon mount into a blaze, and, extending 
with the rapidity of lightning, would wrap a whole city 
in flames, thus illustrating the passage, “Behold how 
greata matter a little fire kindleth.”” No other cause 
exists; and this is quite sufficient to produce the effect. 
The call was sudden, and well calculated to force in 
upon the bank the vast amount of its indebtedness, in 
bills and deposites, amounting to not less than sixty mil- 
lions of dollars. ‘The bank would be unable to meet this 
vast amount upon a call so sudden. The Government as- 
sumed a hostile attitude towards the bank, manifesting 
a total want of confidence in that institution. ‘The peo- 
ple took alarm. The State banks, and all others, put 
themselves in an attitude of defence to resist the storm. 
Individuals also took the alarm, and carried in their bills 
to the State banks for redemption. Who can reflect 
upon this state of things without astonishment, that an act 
so calculated to destroy the bank, with its immense in- 
debtedness, did not accomplish the object? Ican tell 
you the reason why it failed. The bank had been, be- 
fore that time, assailed from the same quarter. Its af- 
fairs, in consequence of these attacks, had been fully in- 
vestigated by Congress; and the bank had been guilty 
Lot the enormous offence of causing reports and speeches, 
made by distinguished members of Congress, to be print- 
ed and distributed among the people. From these cir- 
cumstances, the great body of the people had been ena- 
bled to examine the concerns of the institution, and had 
become satisfied that it was founded on a rock and could 
not be shaken. In my judgment, it was, in a great mea- 
sure, owing to these circumstances, that the premedita- 
ted effort to destroy this bank failed. Without looking 
at all into the question, whether these publications did 
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treat the President kindly or not; whether the bank can 
or cannot find a justification for all parts of these produc- 
tions, I may be permitted to remark, that, in the minds 
of all candid men, the bank will find an apology for a 
course, without whieh, its own ruin must have been in- 
evitable. To my mind, it is evident that, if there had 
‘been no former attack on the bank, and the bank had not 
been thus put to the necessity of declaring its true condi- 
tion, such an attack must have destroyed it. Many of the 
‘most intelligent men considered the act of removing the 
deposites as a violation of the charter of the bank, and of 
the faith of the Government. This circumstance gave a 
‘tremendous shock to all confidence, both public and pri- 
‘vate. Those who wanted money could not borrow it ex- 
cept at exorbitant interest; every article was depreciated 


in value, there was a general stagnation of business, and | 


‘nothing but wide-spread ruin was presented to our view. 
` When the fact was announced, that it was the intention of 
the Executive to commit the funds of the Government, 
and the finances of the country, to the management of the 
State banks, and that this was determined on as a per- 
“manent measure, the public mind received an additional 
shock. The people saw that we should be soon involved 
in all the distresses which were felt prior to the creation 
of this bank. 
They were fully satisfied that the State banks were 
wholly incompetent to manage the fiscal concerns of the 
Government, and still more incompetent to sustain a sound 
currency; that the State banks would multiply; and, with- 
out the restraining influence of the United States Bank, 
would flood the country with an unsound and depreciat- 
ed paper currency; that they would soon cease to redeem 
` their bills in specie, and that the whole country would be 
` speedily reduced to ruin. The apprehension of these 
evils produced great alarm, and had contributed, in no 
small degree, to the state of things now experienced. 
And believing, as Ido, that the like causes will produce 
` the like results, I cannot doubt that the time is not far 
distant, if this policy should be pursued, when all the 
evils now apprehended will be most distressingly realiz- 
ed. Honorable Senators, however, scem unwilling to 
admit that the evils of which the people complain have 
resulted from the measures of the Government. ‘They 
say that the bank has produced the distress, by applying 
its screws to the people. Ihave sought in vain for the 
evidence to sustain this grave charge. 1 find that the 
Government has withdrawn from the bank about eight or 
nine millions of dollars—I do not pretend to speak with 
precise accuracy—and that the bank has called in from 
its debtors about the same amount. Did gentlemen 
suppose that the directors, acting like discreet men, 
could: remain silent and suffer the bank to be ruined? 
How do gentlemen suppose the bank could pay its debts 
without calling on its debtors to enable it to do so? The 
© Government have suddenly withdrawn from the bank the 
large amount stated, and the bank is called a monster for 
being prepared to meet the call. The truth is, every 
body must understand the bank had not called in from 
its debtors an amount equal to that which had been so 
unceremoniously withdrawn from its vaults. When the 
bank calls on its debtors to pay eight millions, a conside- 
rable portion will, of course, be paid in deposites and in 
notes of the bank, I presume, therefore, in calling in 
eight millions, the bank could not be furnished with 
available funds to meet more than half the amount so 
withdrawn. ‘fo meet the call of the Government for 
eight millions, the bank would be compelled to call on 
its debtors for a much larger amount, probably sixteen 
millions, In this view of the subject, it appears to me 
_ the bank has conducted with great lenity. Some gentle- 
men seem to have imbibed the idea, that it was the ob- 
ject of the bank toinvolye the whole country in ruin. 
have not been able to finda single fact to support this 


charge. It would, indeed, require strong evidence to 
convince me that the directors of this bank, with an in- 
debtedness to them from the business men of the country 
of about sixty millions, would enter into a conspiracy to 
destroy their debtors and the whole community, and thus 
involve themselves in utter ruin. Every motive which 
| was ever supposed to actuate men, isin refutation of such 
an idea. I might be induced to believe that a body of 
|men could be so wicked as to combine to destroy others, 
but it would take much to convince me that they would 
iso coalesce to destroy themselves. 

It is urged, sgain, that the bank has grossly offended 

by going into the business of President-making, as it is 
called. F have already alluded to this subject, and have 
elucidated the motive of the bank in causing certain 
ipamphlets and speeches to be printed; and I think they 
have already experienced the benefit of enlightening the 
public mind in regard to their situation. It is by this 
means the bank has saved itself from ruin, by the sudden 
act of the Government. But if the bank was really guilty 
‘of improper conduct, the charter had provided a remedy 
by scire facias. The President or Congress might have 
ordered the writ. The bank, then, would have hada fair 
trial before a jury; if found guilty, the charter would have 
been decreed forfeited; but, without judge or jury, the 
bank is now condemned. In other words, the President 
lis accuser, judge, juror, and executioner. This state of 
the case shows rather more power than I should relish 
any where. Again: If. the President docs not choose to 
adopt the legal remedy, and try the bank, on account of 
the shortness of its existence, is it not strange that it 
should never have occurred to him that humanity seemed 
to require that a little time should be allowed the bank to 
make preparation for death? Nothing, it seems, would 
satisfy him, but an instantaneous and a violent death. 
Again: I should require some evidence to convince my 
mind that these directors have engaged in President-mak- 
ing. If they have been charged with a design to make 
fat dividends, as had been alleged, or that their whole 
powers were engaged in money-making, I should more 
readily believe such a charge, because 1 should know that 
the prevailing propensities of such men would be more 
likely to lead to such a result. ‘the directors of banks 
are not generally found engaged in party conflicts, or in 
President-making; they are usually occupied in Jooking 
after their debts,and making dividends to their stockhold- 
ers. <A very different class of men are found engaged in 
President-making—men who are too luzy to work, and 
who wish to live by office. Suppose you should observe 
a miser intent on counting his bags of gold, would it ever 
occur to you that the man’s mind was intent on President- 
making, or on any but the one absorbing topic? Without 
detaining the Senate any longer on these points, I think 
it is sufficiently apparent that great distress prevails, and 
that this distress has been brought upon the country by 
the removal of the public deposites. 

Lnow wish to examine the evidence which is before 
the Senate and the country, as to the true reason which 
has induced the President to make the order which has 
caused such wide-spread ruin. 1 shall not go into the ex- 
amination of the reasons which the Secretary has assigned 
for the measure. ‘fhose reasons belong to the discussion 
on the resolutions of the honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky, which had already occupied so much time. Ihave 
considered the examination of those reasons of no im- 
portance, because 1 consider it as clear that the Secreta- 
ry, in carrying this measure into effect, was not governed 
by any one of them, I do not wish to consume time in 
examining reasons which we must all know,from the facts 
before us, could have had no influence on the measure. 
‘Those reasons may divert the public mind from the true 
reason. And for this purpose, it exhibited no small in- 
genuity in the Secretary to throw them out. A measure 
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attended with consequences involving a great and pros- 
perous nation in universal distress, must require, for the 
justification. of the Secretary, evidence that some great 
“good was to. be. gained, far ‘overbalancing all the evils 
“which have been degcribed, so.that, on the whole, the 
~ people would: be gainers. -Or he must show that some 
great: national calamity was impending, which would be 
averted by the measure; and that, on the whole, the peo- 
ple would be gainers by taking the present suffering, to 
avert evils of more serious importance. A wise states- 
man in such a crisis, would conduct like a skilful surgeon, 
when calied to amputate a limb. 
ther the limb could not 
tient preserveds if not, it would be the 
to amput.te the limb, and save life. 
The Secretary of the ‘Treasury, then, 
with the whole business of the community, and standin 
in an elevated position, overlooks the whole community, 
and observes that the country was enjoying as sound a 
currency as any people ever possessed, and that they 
were in the possession of a state of prosperity never be- 
fore experienced by any people. He further discovered 
that, if he signed the order for the removal of the depo- 
sites,the people would be at once precipitated into a situ- 
ation of gloom and distress never before felt since the 
days of the revolution. He pauses and inquires ‘ What 
great national calamity will be avoided by the measure?” 
‘On an attentive examination, he finds none such will be 
avoided. ‘The next inquiry, I presume, made by the Se- 
eretary at this interesting crisis, was, “ What good can re- 
sult from the measure?” Upon carefully examining this 
part of the case, he would doubtless be satisfied that the 
“bank had, at all times, conducted as fiscal agent of the 
Government, with the utmost fidelity; that the deposites 
were perfectly safe, much more so than they could be in 
State banks, which were of uncertain stability, and over 
which he could have no control. At this point of the in- 
quiry, Th ary came to a solemn 


d 


ave no doubt the Secret 
pause and asked, 
bring such wide-spread ruin on the whole community and 
this, too, when no possible advantage can be gained and 
no one evil avoided by it? Yes, most unfortunately for 
the country, the bank had incurred the displeasure of an 
individual, who had declared that he took the responsibility. 
That individual required the 
fication of his own feelings, and it was done in obedience 
to his mandate, and the people were thus involved in ruin 
and distress. ; 
In the midst of these sufferings, 
for relief; they think that the restoration of the deposites 
will tranquillize the public mind, and restore confidence. 
The feelings of the same individual will not permit any 
alteration or relaxation of the measure; itm 
eds although the whole country is ruined. 
of the appearance of One in our 
life to save his people, but L hay 
great and presperous people willing to be destroyed to 
gratify the feelings of a single individual. AN the facts 
and circumstances attending this case plainly show, that 
the. act of the Secretary was not voluntary, but that it 
was donè on: compulsion. 
“reasons, the Secretary had simply stated t 
nity thatit was with the greatest r 
compelled to inflict so deepa w 
perity, but that it was not his own act, he would have 
gained universal credit with the people. I have no doubt 
the Secretary is an able lawyer, and such is the character 
IT have always heard of him; but the best lawyers are 
sometimes in the habit of consulting counsel in their own 
eases. If the Secretary had done so, L have no doubt 
vthat bis counsel would lave told him to put his defence 
before the people on the plea of duress. ‘The question, 
~ then, would have presented a case in law ofa noyel char- 


the people are crying 


I have heard 
world who laid down his 
e never yet heard of a 


o the commu- 
egret that he had been 
ound on the public pros- 


lof 


“Shali L sign this order, which is to | derate issues. 


act to be done for the grati- | Bank? 


ust be sustain! 


If, instead of writing a book of money syste 


\ acter. Er a man is compelled to sign a-deed to save his 


life, the act is.void,and. the. person not responsible. I 
will not say that the: principle involved in the case which 
I have put, is. precisely parallel with the Secretary’s case. 
In both cases, however, the act was done by compulsion; 
but here the difference arises, if, indeed, there be any. 
difference: the act is done,.in the one case, to save life, 
and in the other, to savè pelitical existence. Ifthe Se- 
cretary had not put his name to the order, he.would have 
become politically dead. Political life is as dear to some 
men, as natural life is to others; and why.an.act done. to 


He would inquire whe-j save the former should notbe entitled to.as much protec- 
be saved, and the life of the pa-|tion as if done to save the latter, I cannot understand... -I 
part of prudence|do not mean, however, to give any opinion.on the Jaw. 


arising in this case, but only to ascertain the facts, which 


fully acquainted | I trust 1 have done. 


Again: There is another view of the subject arising out 
the facts in this case, which, I have no doubt, will go 
far in exculpating the Secretary. Without meaning to 
decide any thing myself, 1 will only state it. The fact is 


i this: the Secretary was blown into existence by the breath 


| of power, for the sole purpose of performing this act,and 
if he had not performed it, he would not have answered 
lithe end and purpose ofhis being, but must-have departed 
| from the law of his nature. Here the Secretary might 
tsay, ** I have conformed, in all things, to the law of my 
creator, and this is much more than my accusers may 
say.” : 

th every view of the subject, I have no doubt the Se- 
[cretany has mistaken his plea, and so palpable is this error 

that I think justice can never be done without granting 

‘him a new trial. 

One word on another point, and I have done. It is said 
the Government is about to make an experiment--to re- 
turn, as far as possible, toa hard money system. Return 
to a hard money system, with a host of State banks, over 
which the Government has no control, and that without 
the check of the United States Bank to prevent imme- 
Such a thing is preposterous. Hard mo- 
ney will not be degraded by circulating in the same com- 
munity with a depreciated paper. It willbe hoarded. An 
experiment to return toa hard money system. Was there- 
ever a period when we have enjoyed more of a hard mo- 
ney system than during the existence of the United States 
The system which we have enjoyed has given us 
j hard moncy if ‘we preferred it, or bills if we preferred 
jthem, for the convenience of remittance. That ‘system 
which gives at all times to the people hard money when 
they require it, and bills when they require them, is a 
hard money system good enough for me, and1 think the 
{people will consider it good enough for them. If the 
j honorable Senators who have spoken with so much rap- 
ture upon the experiment about to be tried of returning 
to a hard money system, had told the people tbat they 
were returning to a rag money system, they.would’ have 
obtained universal credit. . It is my most ardent: desire 
that the people may be deterred from “any experiment 
which is so calculated to bring: distress and’ ruin upon 
them. í 

But we ar 


eto try an experiment to return to a. hard 
m. Even the sound is most delightful. ` 1f 
Senators, engaged in trying experiments, will stay the 
current of this beautiful river which is flowing by us, [ 
may become a convert to the project of returning to a 
hard money system--but not till then. 

The petitions and resolutions were then laid: on the 
table—Mr. SmrTH postponing his motion to read them, 
in consequence-of the arrival of the hour for the special 
order. ; 


REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES: 
The Senate then proceeded to the consideration. of the 
special order, being Mr. Cray’s resolutions, &¢.; when 
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Mr. TYLER rose, and began by saying, that if any man 
expected that the chief Executive officer of any country, 
whatever the form of Government over which he might 
preside, or whatever his conduct, would want supporters 
and advocates, he was blind to the lights of history, and 
ignorant of the nature of man. In other countries, the 
reverence habitually paid to the monarch, and the fact that 
heis. the copious fountain from which honor and profit 
alike flow, would never fail to surround the throne with 
supporters. Here, while these considerations operate to 
some extent in producing similar results, the spirit of par- 
ty comes in as a powerful auxiliary, and many who have 
assisted in elevating the President by their suffrages to 
his high office, can but with difficulty bring themselves to 
question the wisdom of his acts, or soundness of his policy. 
Thus it is, sir, that men of great moral worth and of un- 
questioned patriotism have been found, in all that has 
passed of our history, as they will be in all that is to 
come, rallying to the defence of the President whenever 
his conduct of public affairs shall be brought into ques- 
tion. Every expedient will be resorted to that honor can 
sanction, if not to justify, to excuse his conduct. His 
past services will be recounted, and if he has won renown 
in the embattled field, his battles will be fought over 
again and new lustre be given to his exploits, and every 
effort made to obscure the errors of the present by the 
splendors thrown around the past. To render inaudible 
the voices of those who call into question his conduct, 
and complain of violated Jaw, they are assailed in their 

‘turn, and when argument fails, the war of appellatives 
begins, They are called alarmists and agitators, and are 
charged with being actuated by unholy motives. These 
expedients but too often succeed, and errors in the ad- 
ministration of affairs come to be ratified which but too 
frequently destroy the very foundations of free govern- 
ment. In this country, happily for the human race, these 
expedients have failed on two memorable occasions—in 
the ever memorable era of the revolution, and in the 
great civil revolution of 1800. In regard to the first, 
that illustrious man who has been referred to by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Forsyru] as the great ances- 
tor of my honorable friend from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Presron,] upon whom his mantle descended, when Lord 
Dunmore, the then royal governor of Virginia, seized 
upon the arms which had been provided for the use of 
the colony, and Henry at the head of his volunteers de- 
manded their restoration or an equivalent in money, there 
were not a few who denounced him as a Catiline or a 
Cromwell. But, sir, his warning voice was heard 
throughout a continent, and the chains forged for Amer- 
ica: were shivered into atoms. So too, when violent 
“hands were laid upon the press, and an effort was made 
to abridge the freedom of speech, those who called into 
question the constitutionality of these proceedings were 
denominated alarmists and agitators, and in my own State 
it was said from high authority that there existed a party 
“that must be crumbled into dust and ashes.” 

And now again, when a complaint is urged of proceed- 
ings new in our history—of the assumption of powers not 
conferred by law—of laws abrogated and annulled, and 
of a Treasury under Executive control, established by no 
Jaw, and sustained only by his will, we are told that there 
‘ig no:danger, and a lullaby is sung to lull the people into 
repose. Sir, in every violation of law there is danger; 
but when that violation amounts to a breach of the public 
faith—-no matter to whom pledged—when it grasps the 
exchequer and places it under Executive control— 
when the trial by jury, guarantied by the constitution, 
and the judicial authority, are set at naught, who can 
doubt but that there is danger—the greatest of all possi- 
ble danger? What more. is left to be done which will 


not speedily follow to change the whole character and 
structure of the Government? 


If such be the nature of the late proceedings of the 


ted States isa great evil—that it ought never to have 
been created, and that it should never be re-chartered, 
Por one, I say, if itis to die, let it die by law. It is a cor- 
porate existence created by law, and while it exists, enti- 
tled to the protection which the law throws around pri- 
vate rights—if its privileges can be lawlessly seized upon, 
what security exists for individual rights. The rights of 
the bank are the rights of individuals—and shall it be held 
to be a justification for violent proceedings against it, that 
in the estimation of the President it is dangerous to the 
community—a monster of such powers that it should be 
suppressed. For the President to make this the ground 
of his proceeding is truly alarming. ‘To ratify his claim 
to powers on this score is to arm him with all power— 
with the power over life and death—to punish all offend- 
ers whose offences he may consider dangerous to the 
community. Noone can doubt but that treason is most 
dangerous, and that the traitor is a monster in human 
form, who has forfeited all claim to existence; but who 
would dare propose to confer on the President, by direct 
action, the power to punish him with death, without a tri- 
al before a court and jury? and yet if there be any thing 
in the argument, he is already armed with that powere- 
This, sir, is the aspect in which I regard this question; 
and this, 1 am instructed to say, is the light in which Vir- 
ginia regards it. If this be its true light, need any advo- 
cate of human liberty—any friend to the institutions 
handed down by our ancestors, be surprised that the State 
I represent should remonstrate against it in the most sos 
lemn terms? When was it that her people ever failed to 
raise their voices under similar circumstances? Exam. 
ples of her devotion to principle might be cited without 
end, but one will suffice, as it will most fully show with 
what tenacity she has eppesed arbitary proceedings in a 
case where the best and the purest erred. A banditti 
prowled over one of the countics of that State, headed 
by aman of the name of Philips; they committcd every 
manner of enormity—concealing themselves by day, they 
reappeared, like ravenous wolves at night to glut on 
crime—louses in flames lighted their way to rapine and 
to murder. The helplessness of infancy and of old age 
the accents of supplication and prayer proceeding 
from the lips of innocence, furnished no security. ‘The 
civil authority had lost its power—nor was the military 
more successful in its efforts to arrest these monsters, 
The legislature felt itself called upon to act, and it pass- 
ed an act of outlawry against this audacious and criminal 
leader, and seta price upon his head. ‘el me, sir, if 
here was not a case calculated to test the devotedness of 
that people to the great trial by jury—to the forms of re- 
gular judicial proceeding. ‘Tell me, if you can well con- 
ceive of a case which more fully justified the assumption 
of extraordinary authority on the part of the legislature, 
or was better calculated to enlist a people in its advocacy; 
and yet that pcople clung to the trial by jury-——the fair 
and impartial trial by a jury of the vicinage, and the sene 
tence of the legislature was reversed by public sentiment 
as dangerous to civil liberty, and Philips underwent his 
regular trial in a court of competent authority. And now, 
sir, when that same people complain of the assumption of 
power by the Executive—when they complain ofa char- 
tered privilege seized upon and forfeited without trial 
and without cause, the honorable Senator from Pennsy! 
vania talks of new Virginia, and advises all who want to 
change their opinions to migrate thither. ‘Will the Sena- 
tor pardon me for urging him speedily to migrate thither, 
not for the purpose he has stated, buta far different one. 
if he will permit me to be his political doctor, I advise a 
change of climate as necessary for the honorable Senator 
to render him fixed in his opinion either in favor or against 
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the bank,- ‘Two-years.ago the honorable Senator: voted! the past: the scattered fragments of defeated innovation, 
-torée-charter this yery odious monster, the bank, and his} and-lead them: against the future. And yet, “how ludic- 
State legislature was unanimous in favor of the re-charter./rous the figure he: is made to cut; druis and. trumpets 
V ONow, sir, the Senator isagainst the bank, unless it isj announce the.coming of this great reformer; His banner 
= madea question between Chestnut street and Wall street, | waves above his head with Reform inserted in large char- 
“then the Senator would act.as lieutenant to Commodore acters upon it, and yef,. when he opens his’ lips, -the 
Biddle, and stand up boldly for Chestnut street and give] only cry which issues from them is Precedent, precedent, 
up the whole fleet of bank canoes without hesitation. | good or bad, sound or unsound—still Precedent, preces 
Now, sir, Virginia is. exactly where she has always been, į dent. | aes 
-against the assumption of power by the Congress or by} I will not stop, then, to examiné. the precedent which 
the President. Her instructions to me convey the informa-| gentlemen have hunted up. To one, and toone only, 
tion that she is against the bank, as she has always been—|shall I allude; and. that, because my humble name. is con- 
and she is pleased to find that Pennsylvania will stand by | nected with it. I-mean the report made by. a committee 
her side, so long at least as the wind blows from the] of the other House in 1819, of which I was a member. 
quarter it now does. What effect a change of wind will|I stand here to justify the course adopted by that com- 
produce I leave the future to determine. mittee. Two of the five who composed it, are long since 
We have been furnished, sir, with numerous citations, | gathered to their fathers, and, let me add, that two more 
which gentlemen have called precedents, to justify the} estimable men never lived. Of the remaining three, 1 am 
late proceedings. . If a Secretary of the Treasury has in-| alone in a situation to rescue our motives and intentions 
troduced.into his report, made years ago, a single expres-| from the misconstruction which has been attempted to be 
sion which, by construction, could be made to bear on this} cast upon them. Nothing in that report justifies the effort 
matter, it has been paraded. Every hiding place of the| which has been made to convert a sentence of it into the 
Treasury Department has been ransacked for the pur-|declaration, that the Secretary possessed unlimited power 
pose of discovering some Herculaneum manuscript which | over the deposites. No, sir, we looked only- to the safety 
might bear on this question. If gentlemen had been|of the deposites when we declared ‘*that the committee 
successful in prosecuting their researches, they would|have not recommended the adoption of any immediate 
have accomplished nothing worthy of their labor. Pre-| measures to correct the many evils they have depicted, 
cedent is the poorest reliance under any circumstances. | because, by the provisions of the charter, the Secretary 
It may be found to justify every act, however bad, in pri-| of the Treasury has full power to apply a prompt and 
vate or in public life--and yet, what would be thought off adequate remedy whenever the situation of the bank shall 
a private citizen, who, upon being arraigned in a court ofj require it;” and inthe next sentence, we express the 
justice for an offence against the law, should rest his de-] opinion that the exertion of his power will be called for, 
fence upon the fact that this or that man had done thejunlessa change of directors shall be made by the stock- 
same thing before him? If a private individual should} holders connected with a change of measures; and such 
not be permitted thus to excuse himself, shall a publicjis still my opinion. The situation of the bank, at that 
agent be permitted to do so? Sir, the strict account-| time, was one of extreme peril. Of the $15,000,000 of 
ability of public agents is one of the securities of the| public stock subscribed, all had been parted with but 
people against mal-administration: and if one Secretary | $500,000, and the mother bank, andall the branches, had 
is permitted todo wrong because another may have done | less than $3,000,000 in specie. ‘The discounts to indivi- 
wrong before him, wrong is heaped upon wrong, and er-| duals were of the most enormous character, and nothing 
ror upon error, until propriety and truth and virtue shall|short of a change of policy, and a change of directors, : 
have been buried under the foundation of the pyramid] could have saved it from bankruptcy.. To this we looked 
- thus erected. : when we spoke of the power of the Secretary, and no- 
This cannot, must not be. To admit precedents to ex-j thing else. Our subsequent conduct places this beyond 
plain away the constitution and law, is to elevate the act|all question. Numerous, flagrant, manifest violations. of 
of the mere agent above both the constitution and the|the charter had taken place, and to correct these; we 
law. looked only to Congress. The chairman (Mr. Spencer, 
The argument derived from precedent, and used by| of New York) and myself advocated the issuing of a seire 
“gentlemen, is suicidal. How would the question of the|facias, never for a moment believing that the Secretary 
constitutionality of the bank stand if precedent is to be|of the Treasury could do more than watch the condition 
relied on? What becomes of the praises bestowed upon|of the bank, with a view to decide on its safety as a place 
the President for his veto of the bank bill two years ago?| of deposite. 
‘Twice has the bank been chartered by the approbation of} The honorable Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. WiL- 
all the constitutional organs of Government. ‘Thrice has| xrxs] has referred to the speech which I delivered on that 
it passed the two Houses of Congress—and not to speak| occasion as justificatory of the course. pursued: by the | 
of subordinate tribunals, once, if no more, has it receiv-| Secretary upon this occasion. “Nay, sir, Lunderstood: him 
ed the solemn sanction of the highest court known to/as representing me as haying conceded. to the Secretar 
our judicature. If, sir, the mere obiter dicta of Secreta-|absolute power over the subject. Now, I deny that there 
ties, added. to the loose expressions of members of Con-|is a single expression in the whole speech which counte- 
-fpreas in: debate, be sufficient to ratify the recent proceed-|nances such an idea. I regret that the honorable Senator 
wga of the Executive, how sball Land others who think] had not read it with more attention. My poor opinon can 
with me upon the constitutional power to create a bank, | have no influence over the opinions of others; but if asin- 
be sustained? What a solemn farce are we guilty of when] gle sentence in that speech can be arrayed against me on 
we commend the President for the exercise of his veto. |the present occasion, then, sir, I am willing to acknow- 
For one I utterly renounce this argument as unsound—|ledge myself guilty of inconsistency. There is no such 
and the President, who has more cause than any living | sentence. 
man to remember the adage, ‘* Save me from my friends,| These are the false lights which are exhibited by gen- 
and I will take care of my enemies,” should utterly re-|tlemen here to decoy our footsteps, and to mislead the 
pudiate it. i people. -Ishall notice but one other, before I enter upon 
Sir, he came into office onthe principle of reform, |the only question which we are called upon. to decide. 
He was to be a very Theseus, destined not only to pierce | That claims attention because of its having emanated from 
<-the labyrinth of error, but to destroy the monster—to|the President himself. I mean the anonymous:letters ad- 
«draw his. vigor from the stream of change—to collect from! dressed to the President, and which: could haye found 
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their way to the press only by his consent and approval. | vidends on bank stock have amounted to somewhere about 
This must be manifest to all men; they were letters ad- $400,000 annually. What will they be in future? Does 
dressed to him-—-belonging to him—and could only havejany man believe that the bank will or can declare a divi- 
been obtained for publication from him. Why has this|dend of any amount after the next six months, unless its 
been done, sir? What could have led the President ofi relation tothe Government be changed? In the mean 
the United States to have made public these miscrable{time an annual interest is paid by the Government on 
letters? Could they have excited his fears or apprehen-|its stock held by the bank, of $350,000; and this result 
sions? Or did he feel himself so hedged in by the difli-|is produced at the very moment that the Secretary tells us 
culties of his situation, as to seek to awaken the fears orjthat we may expecta deficiency in the revenue next win- 


the sympathies of the people in his behalf, by the exhibi- 
tion of such a raw head and bloody bones??.. What a 
reproach upon the people of this country, to suppose that 
any man of sane mind would play the assassin; or that a 
man intending assassination, would apprize his intended 
victim of his purpose, and of the very day selected for its 
accomplishment. Sir, if this expedient is to have any 
effect over the public mind, how remarkable is it, that my 
honorable friend from South Carolina (Mr. Casnovx] 
had not thought of resorting to it list winter. How many 
converts to nullification might he not have made. Sir, J 
have understood that he was daily threatened, and that on 
one occasion, by way of intimating to bim that the Presi- 
dent’s doctrine of constructive treason for opinion’s sake, 
us put forth in his proclamation, would be executed on 


him, a parcel of hemp was forwarded to him under en-! 


was 
air. 


velope, and Tam not sure but that Haman’s gallows 
drawn at full height, witb anullificr dangling in the 

Tam done with these expedients, and proceed to the 
examination of the true and only questions which are 
properly before us; and the first is, Has the Secretary pro- 
ceeded justifiably in having remoyed the public deposites 
from the Bank of the United States? : 

In examining this question I shall proceed upon admis- 
sions universally made. It is conceded on all hands, that 
the moneys were entirely safein the bank; that no change 
could benefit the treasury; that the bank had fulfilled all 


its engagements to the treasury; that the currency was in! 
the soundest possible state; that the Government holds} 


$7,000,000 of its stock; and-that its notes were receivable 
every where, in payment of Government dues, Now, 
sir, With these facts, would not a foreigner of intelligence, 


o 


unconnected with party, be surprised to learn that it was 
seriously contemplated by the Secretary of ihe ‘Treasury 


to change the place of deposite? Would he not natural- 
ly inquire into the object or motive which could influence 
a financier in executing such an intention? But, sir, how 
much would hissurprise be increased when he should look 
into the provisions of the act of 1789, and bave therein 
developed to him the reasens which influenced Congress 
to create the ‘Treasury Department, and to call into exist- 
ence the Secretary himself, Let us look into that act, 
{ Here Mr, T. read from that act.] 

He continued: Itis made the duty of the Secretary to 
superintend the Treasury, and to digest and prepare plans 
for the improvement and better management of the reve- 
nue, and for the support of public credit. Mark you, 
to prepare plans—not to adopt them, of himself i 


aself Ti 
the law of bis creation: the act which called him into ex- 
istence. By ita limited sphere is pre 
tion: the|Treasury Department is his only theatres and his 
only character. is that of a financier. Has this 
been abrogated, orrepealed by legislative sanction? No, 
sir, never. It stands now. upon the statute book, unre- 
pealed; but its provisions and. requisitions have been 
trampled upon by the Secretary. In what particulars 
has he obeyed or fulfilled it? Instead of submitting his 
plans to Congress he has put them in force of his own 


ithe hand of violence destroys it. 


sif 
| 
seribed for his ac-! 


law ever! 


ter, and that new taxes must be resorted to in order to sup- 
ply it. Nor does the mischief stop here: the value of the 
jstock itsclfis diminished 20 or 30 dollars in every hun- 
dred in value; thus bringing on the Government and coun- 
try a loss of $2,C0G,000 of its capital, and loading it in all 
| probability with anannual debt of $350,000. 

Has he introduced a better system of management? 
Wiilany man pretend to say so? Could any facilities be 
desired, not actually furnished by the bank? It only re- 
quired thatthe Government should intimate its wish in res 
gard to any portion of the revenue, and that wish was 
obeyed. The large funds annually collected in New 
York were, by the silent and unseen operations of the bank, 
distributed all over the country, at the pleasure of the Se- 
cretary. The waters of this copious fountain were con- 
veyed, by the conduits of the bank, in their utmost fresh- 
ness, to the remotest parts. Could more have been desi- 
red by the Secretary? Has he, I repeat, improved upon 
this state of management? Let the experience of the 
country answer the question. Thathe has introduced a 
a much worse condition of things, no impartial man can 
doubt. 

Has he given greater stability to public credit? That 
can only be done by a rigid adherence to publie faith, 
(if a man violate a contract into which he has entered for 
a valuable consideration, ail confidence is lost in him by 
ithe public; so it is with Governments, in a more especial 
manner. Public faith is the very breath of their nostrils; 
public credit rests on public faith, and confidence in the 
i fidelity in which a Government fulfils its contracts, is the 
ishes and sustains its credit. Sir, that 


life-blood that nouri 
| confidence is as sensitive as the spider in his web to eve- 
Iry passing gale; the breath of suspicion agitates it, and 
I put it to every man 
to say, if confidence in the goad faith of the Executive 
department has not been shaken by the recent proceed- 
ings? Submit this bank charter anew to Congress—should 
we adopt it with the 16th section unexphuned and una- 
mended? Submit it to the people in its present form— 
would no reluctance be felt in subscribing to its stock, 
with the experience of recent movements staring them 
in the face? But, sir, is the same confidence felt now in 
the Treasury operations as formerly?) Are the Treasury 
jagents which have been adopted by the Secretary, posses- 
ed as fully of the public confidence as those which he 
has displaced? Noman will say so-—-no man can say so. 
‘Take his own assumptions over the currency and the 
public convenicuce into the view, Lask emphatically, if 
1e has improved the currency or advanced the public 
convenience? Let the distresses which are every whero 
l complained of, answer the question. Let the depression 
in the price of all domestic preducts, the gloom which 


isurrcunds us, the lamentations every where heard, re- 


spond to the inquiry. Sir, they do respond in a voice of 
the deepest reproach. They charge, and truly charge, 
this financier with having failed to effectuate any single 
object of his existence—with having wholly disregarded 
the very act of his creation, and that alone by which he 


mere will; ansin the very face of this law, claims author- | exists—instcad of being a prop to the currency and Trea- 
ity to have done so. Yor the sake of the argument, let |sury, with baving made war upon both. Sir, it has been 
this be conceded tolim.: Has he adopted measures to im-/ said that there is no new thing under the sun; but when, 
prove the revenue? “So far from this, he hus diminished | before, was a systematic warfare made upon the public 
the revenue, and incurred the hazard. of devolying on the ‘Treasury of a country, by the man standing at the head 
Treasury an annual debt-of $350,000, Heretofore the di-[of the finances. Sir, for his conduct in reference to the 
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“eutrency, admit. the existence of a memorable example 
in: bistory-—Wood’s. miserable half-pence for Ireland, in 
the-reign of Queen Anne—a scheme which was exposed and 
ridiculed, and’ finally put down by the celebrated Dra- 
piers letters; but the attempt to destroy the Treasury, by 
measures calculated to overthrow it, is exclusively due to 
the present Secretary of the Treasury. ; ae 
' Under what pretences have these things been done? 
ean scarcely approach this part of the subject with be- 
coming gravity. Not content to move in his legitimate 
sphere, he quits the orbit prescribed by law, throws aside 
his account books, lays down the financier, and assumes 
the judge. After adjusting himself in his new position, 
he takes up the bank charter, and, in all form, passes a 
judgment of outlawry and excommunication against it, and 
rests upon the sixteenth section for his justification. And 
what a spectacle for a law-loving people to contemplate 
is the court thus constituted: the proceedings altogether 
ex parte—the Secretary, judge and juror—the testimony, 
scraps from newspapers and secret reports—the promi- 
nent charge, an interference with newspaper editors and 
designs to bring the President into disrepute—and the 
President of the United States, the accuser. To render 
the proceedings every way more imposing, the judge has 
his opinion already written in bis pocket; and ‘to render 
its production more certain, the President whispers in his 
ear, “Mine is the power of removal,” and flourishes in 
his eyes his letter dismissing Mr. Duane. Truly, an 
august tribunal—verily, a proceeding worthy the admira- 
tion and approval of a free people; doubtless it will be 
ratified by the Congress, as a decided improvement. in 
judicial organization. Sir, when we can bring ourselves 
to condemn the trial by jury as too old fashioned to be 
longer observed—when we shall have blotted from our 
memory the whig principles of our illustrious ancestors, 
then we shall approve it, and not before. No, sir, we 
want no innovations upon our customs; they are identified 
with all that is glorious in history, and the people of my 
State, at least, will be ready to exclaim, I trust, as one 
man, Volumus leges Anglix mutare. S 
Do I not insult your understandings, by asking- if Con- 
gress, by the sixteenth section of the bank law, could 
have intended to have invested the Secretary with these 
powers, and thereby to have changed his character from 
thatof'a mere financier, into that of a judge? The ques- 
tion is answered by the inquiry whether it was intended 
to ‘abrogate the act of 1789. Sir, the two acts cannot 
stand together under the construction attempted to be 
placed on the last. ‘The very end and object of the first 
is annulled and abrogated by these few words, ‘Sunless 
the Secretary shall otherwise order and direct,” if he be 
right-in-his assumption of powers under them. He may 
“diminish the revenue as he has done—he may substitute 
mismanagement of the finances—abolish public credit, 
and affect the currency, all of which he has done to a 
greater or less extent; unless those words are construed 
as a means placed at his disposal to accomplish the ob- 
jects of the law of 1789. Any other interpretation is 
contradicted by the fact that the charter has denied to the 
Secretary all. means of arriving at a correct knowledge of 
the operations of the bank, except in connexion with the 
revenue.” ‘The means to enable him to. decide upon the 
solvency of the institution, are ample, but they go no 
farther. He may require statements of the amount of the 
capital stock and of the debts due—of the money deposit- 
“ed therein—of. the ‘notes in. circulation and specie on 
‘hand. This is the information for which he may call, 
and this information enables him to decide upon the sol- 
yency of the institulion—but what can he know officially 
sc beyond this? Nothing more than any other man in 
 Bociety, He- can appoint no agent to inspect the books, 
institute no official inquiry beyond this--and if he acts 
“with any other view than to inform himself of the condi- 


ee 


tion of the bank, he acts with no more authority thana 
mere. private individual. Congress retained to itself the 
power of a grand inquest, and to originatea proceeding’ 
by scire facias. ` It would not. trust itself to pronounce a 
final judgment against the bank for violations of charter. 
It recognises two parties to this. contract, the Government 
on one side, the stockholders on the other. For either par- 
ty to decide absolutely, was to place the other at its mer. 
cy, and it wisely left controversies which might arise, 
to be settled by an impartial jury. It must have been 
foreseen that to place the bank at the mercy of Congress 
was to make it a political engine—and to render it the 
mere creature of party. How much greater the danger 
to invest the Secretary of the ‘Treasury with unlimited 
control over the deposites? Sir, even in case Congress 
ordered a scire facias against the bank, the Secretary 
would act most unadvisedly to withdraw the deposites, so 
long as they were perfectly safe. What if there were a 
final decision in favor of the bank, where would the Se- 
cretary find his justification? It would be hanging before 
trial—the punishment of the guiltless. 

To show more forcibly, if possible, 
to which ex parte decision of violation 
lead, let gentlemen reverse the picture. What. if the 
bank stood before us in the situation in which the Secre- 
tary stands this day? What if it had declared a violation 
of contract on the part of the Government; and under 
pretext thereof, had refused to make a transfer of funds 
to some exposed part of our territory, when they were 
wanting under circumstances of the greatest emergency 
should we be at any loss to foresee the consequences? 
How would the indignation of gentlemen boil over against 
it: how loud would be the denunciations which would be 
uttered; and yet, the Secretary seizes with strong hand 
on one of its most valuable franchises-—deprives it of a 
privilege guarantied by its charter—-dispenses with. the 
trial by jury—-disap points in so doing the very object and 
end of the law creating him, and without which he would 
have no existence, and we, the representatives: of. the 
faith and justice and honor of the country=-the vigilant 
sentinels over the laws, are required to pat the Secretary 
on his back and pronounce the sentence of ‘Well done 
good and faithful servant.” 

Sir, Lhave been reared in an abhorrence of arbitrary 
power; and whether exerted by the imperial monarch on 
his throne, surrounded by his myrmidons, or by an offi- 
cial agent in our free republics, that feeling still predomi. 
nates. F conclude, then, that the Secretary had no at- 
thority under the law to have acted as he has done, and that 
he has therefure been guilty of a flagrant assumption of 
power, ‘The examination of his reasons in the view which I 
have taken becomes wholly unnecessary. There are one 
or two of his accusations against the bank manifesting so 
much of fatuity that I cannot pass them over in: silence. 
He complains loudly of the discretion vested in Mr. Bid- 
dle over certain funds of the bank for the publication of 
such documents as he might think necessary to: have 
printed in defence of the: institution. Although the ex- 
penditures thus made are to be regularly accounted for 
to the directors, and have been so accounted for, yet the 
Secretary is horror-struck at the magnitude of the power 
with which Mr. Biddle was invested. When the Secre- 
tary urged this as a dangerous power--as of great and 
alarming magnitude, he had forgotten the length, breadth, 
and depth, of his own discretionary power, according to his 
construction of it: a power to change the Treasury esta- 
blished’by law—-to regulate the currency~-to alter, regu- 
late, and control all the moneyed affairs of the country, 
to effect. commercial exchanges-~to diminish the profits of: 
industry in all-its departments—-to deposite where- he 
pleases the immense revenues of the United: States. 
What operation of industry but has felt: the effects of 
these tremendous powers claimed by the Secretary, and 


the consequences 
of contract might 
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put, upon his sic volo, into practice? The ship upon the 
high: seas--the farmer with the implement of husbandry 
in his hand—the loom and shuttle--nay, every walk of 
life, has been visited by his policy, and yet, he to mouth 
that men as honest as himself, or as any others, should 
have control over a penny-post affair. “Upon what food 
hath this our Cesar fed, that he hath grown so great.” 
Financier~-judge-—juror-—executioner; and yet declaim- 
ing against the directors of a bank as guilty of great mis- 
conduct for investing their president with a prescribed 
control over their moneys. T desire not to speak harshly 
of the conduct of any one, but I could not fail to be struck 
with this feature in his report. 

Nor is the charge against the bank, of a design to cor- 
rupt the press, ofa character less extraordinary, as emanat- 
ing from any member of this administration. I do not 
mean to approve the loans which have been made by the 
bank to two or three editors—I would not have the press 
tampered with from any quarter. Itisthe medium of 
communication between the Government and the people, 
and should be kept free from improper influences. But 
did the Secretary reflect on what he was urging? Wad 
he eyes, or was he blind to the course adopted by this 
administration, in regard to newspaper editors? Had he 
not heard of the fat bonuses--the many snug, fat federal 
offices bestowed upon editors? Why sir, ‘their name is 
legion.”?. They swarm over the whole land—-you can 
scarce walk the streets but that you encounter them at 
every corner. So much are they the decided favorites, 
that if one be nominated to this body for office, and re- 
jected, no matter for what cause, the newspapers speedi- 
ly announce the fact of his appointment to some other sta- 
tion, not rendering it necessary that he should be again 
nominated to the Senate. The charge brought against the 
bank is similar to that brought against the Senator from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,] when he filled the State Depart- 
ment, for having turned out halfa dozen public printers. 
The very welkin was made to resound again with the 
clamor which was raised. The liberty of the press was 
to be destroyed, and freedom overthrown-~and now, 
those ‘*by authority’? gentry constitute an elite corps 
from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico. No, sir, no tamper- 
ing with the press--let it be what it should always be, 
the sentinel on the watch-tower--unawed by fear, uncor- 
rupted by money. To the people, and to the people 
alone, should it look for support. It is their sentinel; and 
if they suffer it to be approached by Executive favors, or 
awed into silence by Executive frowns, they will indeed 
be their own worst enemies. If, however, the hated al- 
ternative be money or force, I would prefer the latter. 
The first corrupts, the last can but intimidate, and a man 
relying on.ajury.of his countrymen might mock at any 


the country. Upon this subject I indulge in no specula- 
tion. Here is the statute book and here is the law. Is 
this law now in operation? If not, who has repealed it? 
Let facts decide. An agent is appointed to inquire into 
the terms on which contracts can be made. Contracts are 
made by the Secretary, and the money committed to such 
banks as he has thought proper. Is the Treasurer re- 
sponsible for their safe keeping? Ifnot, of what force is 
his bond, or for what purpose is it taken? Is it taken to 
ensure that he shall at the hour of ten in the morning take 
his comfortable arm chair and occupy it until three? Can 
such things pass by us as a summer cloud and not affect 
us? Every State in this Union requires bond and securi- 
ty of its Treasurer, and yet the immense revenues of this 
country are committed to the Secretary’s hands without 
security, and for aught I know without responsibility. 

It is urged, I know sir, that the Treasucer’s bond is too 
smallin amount to furnish any substantial security. If 
there be force in this, | demand to know by whose act 
has it been rendered to small; was it not large enough 
while the bank was the Treasury? No man doubts it. But 
sir, if the Secretary believed the security insufficient, 
should he not have considered of that before he moved 
the deposites from a place of acknowledged security? He 
makes them unsafe and then it is gravely urged as a rea- 
son for the assumption on his part of legislative power 
that they are so. K 

These things are done by command of the President, 
and he takes all the responsibility which arises from 
them. I care not who takes the responsibility; I must de- 
clare it as my firm persuasion that powers have been as- 
sumed which the constitution no where confer, and acts 
committed without sanction of law. By these assumptions 
the President holds in his hand the public purse. He 
places it where he pleases and appoints such subordinate 
agents to keep the public money as he pleases. In reply 
to this, we are told that there is no danger, no danger— 
that he has used none of the public money for his own 
purposes. Sir, we are discussing these questions as states- 
men and looking only to political effects. I speak of the 
President, not Andrew Jackson, when I ask if it be true, 
that he has used none of the money for the advancement 
of Presidential power. Sir, all the revenues of the coun- 
try are devoted to this object by these proceedings—an 
army of retainers is created in the officers and stockhold- 
ers of the State banks. Is the Presidential power only to 
be considered dangerous when he is at the head of an ar. 
my? Patronage is the sword and the cannon by which 
war may be made on the liberty of the human race. Is 
power won only by armies; money is more powerful than 
armed men. So long as the spirit of liberty exists, there 
is no danger from the last. If driven from the plains she 


effort to frighten him from the conscientious discharge of jhas still a retreat in the mountains. In their gorges and 


his duty. But I quit this branch of the subject, and pass 
on to an examination of the subsequent conduct of the 
Executive. The Secretary has assumed the power of 
establishing at his own will and pleasure ‘Treasury 
ageuts; in other words of establising a Treasury of him- 
self. Whence has he derived this power? Does he de- 
rive it under any statute of this land? When I turn to 
the act-of 1789, L find no such authority. By that law 
the ‘Treasurer is directed: to receive and keep the public 
moneys, and for the faithful performance of his duty he has 
tovexectite bond with security, conditioned not only for 
his own fidelity, but for that of the agents to be by him 
appointed. He is responsible for the safe keeping of the 
public funds, no matter where he may place them. ‘The 
treasure is placed under bolts and bars, which he alone 
can remove... This -was the law up to 1816, when his re- 
sponsibility ceased as to all such sums as were placed in the 
bank; but the moment. the. Secretary ordered that the 
moneys should no longer flow-into the bank, that act was 


fastnesses she may still make good her cause—and not 
until those gorges and fastnesses shall be filled with the 
bodies of the dead, will her glorious flag be struck. But 
what can brave men do to guard against the effects of mo- 
ney and patronage? They work silently and almost un- 
seen. They make sure their advances by corruption. 
They gradually undermine the public virtue, the match is 
then applied and the mine is then safely sprung, and the 
edifice of human liberty scattered into atoms. Can any 
thing serve more strongly to demonstrate this power thus 
assumed by the President, than the conditions into which 
many banks have entered in order to obtain a small pit- 
tance of these revenues—or if you would see the influence 
of money over the concerns of the world, go to your dis- 
tressed and suffering cities, and inquire out the man of the 
greatest power and influence there at this moment—you 
will be pointed to the rich broker and money lender-——men 
look up to him for salvation from bankruptcy and ruin. Sir, 
give the President control over the purse—-the power 


again revived and put in force “as.toall the revenues of [to place the immense revenues of the country in any hands 
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I have argued these questions without reference to the 
power of removal, Upon the nature of that power great | 
differences of opinion have always existed. I find, in 
No. 47 of the Federalist, p. 437, Alexander Hamilton rea- 
soning upon it as an admitted fact, that the consent of the 
Senate was required both to appoint and remove. And 
in the debate which took place in 1789, exalted names 
are found on both sides. I mean only so fur to express 
an opinion upon itto as say, that if properly exerted to 
get rid of incompetent or unfaithful agents, it is benefi- 
cent in its resalts. But if used merely to bestow rewards 
an favorites and to punish opponents—if the offices of the 
Government shall be considered but as « spoils” to be dis- 
tributed amongst a victorious party, then, indeed, sir, the 
Consequences are most fatal—all stability in government | 
must be at an end—novices are introduced in the place off 
long-tried, experienced, and faithful public agents; and the | 

ublic interests necessarily suffer, and suffer severely. Nor 
is this all: the acrimony of political conflicts increases to 
an extent truly alarming. ‘Fhe public mind is kept con- 
tinually agitated, and to obtain a little quiet, the people 
may sooner or jater be brought to change their form of 
government, The Presidential power is thereby swollen 
beyond all just bounds—operating perpetually on the 
hopes and fears of men, his will comes to take the place 
of law; nor would there be a secure refuge even in the 
courts of justice. True, he could not evict the judge, 
but by his power over the marshal he could pack the jury. 
lfa man was charged with high treason, no matter upon 
what charge, whether because he was a seceder or nulli- 
fier, or had propagated other doctrines not suited to the 
President’s taste, and such interference with the marshal | 
wok place, what are we to expect would be the course of 
his partisans? Instead of a condemnation of his course 
should we net probably have denunciations against trea. | 
son and the traitor, as we have now against the bank? At 
the moment we are called on to concede to the President 
a control over the Treasury and over the currency—when 
we ure called upon to ratify acts committed in violation 
of law, we are told of the monster, the bank. Its want 
of popularity is to be played off in jusufication of all this. 
Sir, ifa federal officer, under the President’s orders, had 
entered the bank, throttled Mr. Biddle, and turned him 
and the directors out of doors, the same cry might have 
been raised. Do gentlemen think that they can blind the 
people to the true question at issue, They deceive them- 
selves, in my opinion, most grossly. 

L am against the bank, not because it deals in exchanges 
to the amount of $250,000,000. No, sir, I should as soon 
complain of the ocean for furnishing facilities of inter-com- 
munication between distant nations, or of the ships which 
bear the rich freights of industry from our own to distant 
lands, as to complain of any other agent employed in fur- 
nishing similar facilities to the exchanges of the country. 
Nor am I insensible to the beneficial influences it has had 
Over the currency of the country; but I oppose it because 
it is unconstitutional, and that is reason enough. Ifthe 
constitution authorized its creation, no man, with the ex- 
perience of the past, could well doubt the propriety of a 
wellvegulated and well-guarded bank, due reference 
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currency affects every interest of society. Why shall 
this dispute be periodically continued; let it be settled in 
one way or the other by the States; and settled perma- 
nently. The question of bank or no bank has been al- 
ways made a political stepping stone—ambition seeks to 
vaultinto the Presidential saddle through its influence. 
Sir, it is the last subject which ought to be handed over 
to politicians; there is too much of distress produced by 
its agitation; the interests of the’country are too nearly 
connected with the currency to be eternally made the 
subject of political speculations. Another happy conse- 
quence would result: peace and tranquillity would be im- 
parted tothe public mind, particularly to the South. 
That region can never acknowledge the mere majority- 
principle in this Government—that principle which may 
at its pleasure elevate expediency above the constitution. 
Other reasons equally powerful will be found to operate 
when this subject comes to be examined. Sir, no injury 
can accrue by submitting the question to the States. Such 
States as already consider the power legitimate might 
adopt amendments, with declarations to that effect, ina 
spirit of harmony and conciliation. Restore the deposites 
and thereby repair the violated faith of the country, and 
the constitutional amendment may be obtained, if the 
States so willit, in due season. : 

Sir, I am not to be frightened by the declaration, that 
a restoration of the deposites leads to arecharter. I be- 
lieve no such thing. ‘The removal of the deposites has 
done more to produce a recharter than all other causes 
combined. Ifthe President had rested on his veto, the 
bank was dead, dead beyond the reach of surgery. He 
held its destiny in his own hands. The charter expires 
in March, 1856, while General Jackson continues Presi- 
dent until March, 1837. What becomes of the reason 
assigned for the removal under this. view of the subject? 
Was it necessary, after the Percy was dead, for the Presi- 
dent to imitate the conduct of Falstaff, and inflict a new 
wound upon its lifeless body, lest it should rise again? 

Yes, sir, this was esteemed necessary. More justly 
speaking, he saw it in its last agonies, produced by the 
exertion of his constitutional authority, and yet he is not 
content. He rushes upon it—seizes upon one of its privi- 
leges, one of the limbs of its corporate existence, and 
throws it into convulsions, If a man be permitted to un- 
dergo gradual decay, he sinks into the arms of death al- 
most without a struggle—but introduce a subtile poison 
into his veins when he is in perfect health, and he writhes 
in agony. Such has been the effect produced upon the 
community by the violence against the bank. The Presi- 
dent, in his first inaugural, pledges himself to consult the 
lights held out by the examples of those who had preced- 
ed him in the administration of the Government. Has 
he done so, sir? He had the bright, the glorious exam- ` 
ples of Jefferson and Madison before him, and yet he re- 
jected them both. The old bank expired in 1811--Mr. 
Jefferson went out of office in 1809, only two years be- 
fore the charter expired. His opinions relative to the 
constitutionality of the bank were firmly fixed, and yet 
did he order his Secretary to adopt hostile measures 
against it? Did he deem it necessary. to forestall public 
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opinion, by. curtailing its beneficial influence? Did his 
Secretary make war. upon it two years and a half prior to 
jts expiration? Did Mr. Madison adopt any such policy? 
No, sir, exactly the opposite. The best understanding 
was entertained with it. Mr. Gallatin used it advan- 
tageously to the public, even after the charter had expired. 
A considerable amount of the public money continued 
with it after that period. Every expedient was adopted 
to give it an easy and tranquil death. The interests of the 
community were thus best consulted, and so quietly and 
peacefully did it expire, that scarcely a paroxysm attend- 
ed its exite I know that it has been said, that that 
bank was nothing to this in its power over the country. 
This is a mistake, designedly put forth to mislead the 
public sentiment. Our population was then but half what 
jt is now, anda debt then of 20 or 30,000,000, was equal 
to a debt of 50 or 60,000,000 now, so far as the commu- 
nity is concerned. Sir, the course of the President has 
raised up friends to this bank, which otherwise it would 
not have had. Every day that the deposites are with- 
held, their number increases. There is a principle in 
the heart of man which causes him to revolt at injustice 
and violence. Moreover, a state of deep distress has been 
produced, which is but too well calculated to drive men 
into an advocacy of the bank, who would otherwise be 
opposed toit, ‘The torture of the mind is more insuffer- 
able than the torture of the body. A brave man may 
bear with fortitude the pain and anguish inflicted by the 
engines of destruction, but he may start back from the 
imageof bankruptcy. Ie may not be able to endure 
the picture of a distracted wife, and of starving children. 
Men laboring under bodily or mental torture, are but 
too apt to fly to any expedient for relief. Let us remem- 
ber the reply of Felton, who, being subjected to torture, 
to force a discovery of his accomplices, exclaimed to the 
judges, ‘“ Apply not the torture to me, lest, in my agony, 
i accuse even your lordship.” 

In answer to all these considerations we are told of the 
great power of the bank. Sir, is there no danger from 
power in any other direction? Ave gentlemen blind to 
the power of the President? In its mildest form it is im- 
mense-—look into the Blue Book—count up the numbers 
of his retainers—of those who live only by his smile, and 
perish by his frown—here are 40,000 public officers of 
the Government. The Dukes of Burgundy who agita- 
ted Europe in the times of the Henrys of England and 
the Philips and Louises of France, could not count so 
many. The Earl of Warwick, the king-maker of Eng- 
Jand; had. not- one-fourth so many. Shall we swell this 
enormous list by adding the power over the purse and the 
currency? Do so, and no limited monarch in the world 
is more powerful. What then would it avail me to go back 
to my constituents with the declaration that the bank is 
powerful and must be strangled per fas aut nefus—and 
that, in doing so, I had by my vote added kingly powers to 
the Presidential office? No, sir, my answer is, as is that of 
Virginia, spoken through her legislature, Lf the bank must 
die, letit dic by law. Then sir, if sacrifices are to come, we 
should be prepared to meet them. They would come, not 
as a consequence of violated law—not to swell executive 
power——but in vindication of the constitution. By that will 
Tstand. But Twill justify or answer for no act of misrule 
=-no-violation of -a charter solemnly granted. 

i The first and prominentstep taken by the President, in 
order-to accomplish these unfortunate purposes, was the 
eviction of Mr. Duane from office, under circumstances 
which:can find no justification. Itis the duty of the Pre- 
sident to seethat. the laws be faithfully executed. How 
has this duty been fulfilled? The law invested the Secre- 
tary with a discretionary power. He wasrequired to ex- 
ert a full and free discretion over the subject; and, while 
. forming his opinion, the President was bound to see that 
--pp obstacle was interposed to prevent a free and unbias- 
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ed judgment. If any private citizen had intruded into 
Mr. Duane’s office, and by threats of violence, or offers of 
reward, had sought to control his judgment, it would 
have been the duty of the President, if necessary, to haye 
caused his expulsion from the office. The law then would 
have had its full force, and the free unbiased judgment of 
the Secretary would have been pronounced. But no pri- 
vate individual commits the intrusion. The President him- 
self interposes; and, as far as was in him, operates on the 
Secretary’s discretion, seeking to make it subservient 
to his will. Shortly after Mr. Duane came into office, he 
exacts a promise from him to resign, should he not be 
able to agree with the President in opinion. Was this 
calculated to leave hima free and unbiased agent of the 
law in making up his opinion? How was it likely to op- 
erate, and what must have been Mr. Duane’s reflections 
upon it? By differing with the President, he forfeited 
a high office. Station, and rank, and power, all were to 
be surrendered, in the event of non-compliance. F 
speak not of the mission to Russia, which was offered in 
the event of a resignation, but of the actual fact of an in- 
terference on the part of the President, with the free and 
deliberate formation of an opinion by the Secretary, by 
and through the influence which the promise to resign 
was calculated to produce. Was this to execute the law 
in its spirit and meaning—to see that the Secretary was 
untrammelled in forming his judgment? J speak not now 
of the power of removal, after judgment formed. 1 
speak only of that uncontrolled deliberation, necessary to 
the formation of an unbiased judgment. This was what 

the law required, and this was what the measures 1 have 

adverted to, were calculated to prevent. Gentlemen may 
make the power of removal as broad as they please, yet 
it will not shelter the President from the consequences of 
an abuse of that power. The results which have flowed 

from it, show that it was a power greatly abused. There 

isa wide difference between the power to doa thing, and 

the rightful exercise of that power. And if {have de- 
monstrated that the removal of the deposites has taken 
place in violation of law, and it be conceded that Mr. 

Duane was removed in order to produce that result, the 

abuse of the power of removal is rendered flagrant and 

manifest. 

Sir, the King of England, being regarded as the fountain 
of justice, had full power to remove the judges of England 
at his will and pleasure. ‘They decided but in his name, 
and were his substitutes on the bench—and yet what has 
been the sentiment of all mankind in regard to Charles 
the Second, for having exerted that power in order to 
obtain a forfeiture of the charter of London. 1 regret 
most deeply and profoundly that that cause should form 
so exact a parallel with this as it docs. The King had 
arbitraily proregued Parliament. The corporate authori- 
ties of London sent inan humble petition to His Majesty, 
remonstrating against the prorogation and ascribing many 
of the evils under which the kingdom labored to that act. 
For this the king resolved to obtain a revocation of the 
charter, which could only be done through the courts. The 
means by which it was effected are thus described by 
Burnet, in his History of his own Times: 

«When the matter was brought near to judgment, San- 
ders, who had planned the whole thing, was made chief 
justice—Pemberton, who was not satisfied in the point, 
being removed to the Common Pleas on North’s advance- 
ment. Dolben, a judge of the king’s bench was found not 
to be clear: so he was turned out, and Witkins came in his 
room-—with such instruments and by such means, was the 
charter of London declared to be forfcited.” Here, sir, 
McLane is advanced from the Treasury to the State Depart- 
ment, and Duane for a season brought in, but like judge 
Dolben, is speedily removed for obduracy, and Taney 3s 
appointed in his place. -Nor does the analogy stop here. 
‘The main charge urged against the corporation of London 
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was an attempt to bring the king’s government into disre- 
pute. Here, the charge against the bank is an interfer- 
ence in elections and an attempt to bring the President 
into disfavor—the analogy between the cases is almost per- 
fect. Sir, the king andhis sceptre, with all his glittering 
train, have passed away, but history, true to itself, has re- 
corded this case of the king against the city of London, 
along with the sentence of the court, to testify to future 
generations, that power wrongfully exerted, is tyrannical, 
elious, and unjust. 

Mr. Jefferson’s name has been introduced into this 
debate, for the purpose of giving countenance to these 
proceedings. Let me rescue the memory of that great 
‘man from these imputations. I have been reared from my 
earliest infancy in the deepest reverence for him. From 
the period of his being a student of William and Mary 
College, to the moment of his death, he opposed himself 
to arbitrary power in its every form--and to quote his 
name in support of these strange proceedings is almost 
enough to wake him from the grave. I havealready com- 
mented on his course in relation to the bank, during his 
administration--and exhibited a striking contrast to the 
courses adopted by this administration. He was the enemy 
of arbitrary power. To quote his name in justification, 
or even in excuse, of these proceedings, is to do his memory 
the greatest injustice. One illustrious instance of the 
great indisposition he had to enlarge his powers, is to be 
found in the history of the times in which he lived. 

A predatory war had been made on our commerce in 
the Mediterranean, by the corsairs of Tripoli, until, at last, 
a public armed ship of the United States was attacked by 
a public armed ship of that Government. The battle was 
sanguinary, but victory decided in favor of our gallant 
tars, and the Tripolitan ship was captured. Here wasa 
case in which no one would have been apt to have ques- 
tioned the conduct of the President, if he had treated her 
asa prisoner of war--but far different was his conduct. 
He restored her and her crew to Tripoli, because Congress 
had not exerted its power by declaring war, and making 
known his proceeding, sent in a message to Congress, re- 
commending a declaration of war forthwith. Such was 
that great man’s respect for the power of Congress, that 
even in a case like that, he felt himself restrained from 
acting without their formal authority. But here, within 
sixty days of its regular meeting, for no one good reason 
which has been or can be given, this strong proceeding 
has been adopted by the President, and that too, when 
the vote of the previous Congress had given him full rea- 
son to believe that it was opposed to the measure. 

No man ever came to the administration of public affairs 
with brighter prospects of success than General Jackson. 
Me was borne into office upon a popularity sufficiently 
strong to have enabled him to have placed on an enduring 
basis the institutions of his country. In the language of 
command he might have written upon them in imperisha- 
ble characters, s/o perpetua. The times called for a 
man incapable of fear, yet under the control of no pas- 
sion--bold in his course, yet meditating the best means of 
advancing the public good—-resolute in his purpose, yet 
calm and deliberate in council--soaring above the petty 
views of party, and looking out upon the wide expanse of 
domestic affairs with an eye undimmed by prejudice--lean- 
ing upon the shoulders of no favorite, a policy fatal to all 
who have been called to high trusts, but summoning to his 
aid the highest grade of talent which the country could 
afford--rebuking and holding in check every effort to 
introduce a system of mere personal warfare-—clevating 
toa pure and cloudless region the constitution and laws 
above the petty cavils and carpings of the hour. How in 
all these the President has acquitted himself, an impartial 
posterity will determine. My own opinion is that the por- 
ceedings of the last and present winter have not added 
tohis fame. The principles contained in his celebrated 


proclamation, so utterly at war with all his previous 
declarations—the demand for armed men to put down a 
State, and to desolate her fair fields with war and death, 
before every peaceful expedient had been resorted to to 
quiet and appease her well-founded discontents—armed 
by the Constitution with patronage and power, as if for 
the very purpose of bringing them to bear in such a crisis, 
and yet no effort made to dissipate the gloom which had 
settled upon the country—and instead of the olive branch, 
a naked dagger and a bloody bill. To the Senator from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Crax,) and to him alone, are we indebt- 
ed, for dissipating the deep gloom which hung upon the 
country—I might say for the preservation of the Union. A. 
blow struck, and it would have resounded throughout the 
world—a drop of blood shed, and its stain would have 
been so deep that all the future could not have erased it. 
In this glorious work that Senator had able coadjutors. 
He who had been charged with the disposition to dissolve 
the Union, [Mr. Carnoux, ] met his advances, and peace 
was restored to a distracted country, and when those 
clouds had dissipated and new hopes had unfolded their 
blossoms, they are nipt and withered by these uncalled 
for and unwise proceedings. Sir, these things are cal- 
culated to make us pause—to wean us from idolatry. 
Weare continully told of the necessity of preserving the 
republican party. Such, sir, has been my constant effort 
since Į have beenin public life. 1 regard its preservation 
as connected with the preservation of the Union and of 
liberty. To its principles, I have continued to cling 
with all my soul and withall my strength. But I will tell 
the Senate and the country, to what republican party I 
do belong—to that which brought Mr. Jefferson into 
power--which rests upon the federative principle—which 
rebukes every assumption of authority not warranted by 
the constitution—-which proclaims the inviolability of law, 
and the strict observance of public faith. To this party 
do 1 belong, not to that nondescript, patch-work, mosaic 
party, which meets in conventions, and calls itself the re- 
publican party. Not tothat party which changes its prin- 
ciplesas the chameleon its color, with every cloud or ray 
which proceeds from the Presidential orb—which is one 
thing to day, another to-morrow, and the third day what- 
ever chance may make it—nor to the republican party 
which plays off names against men, calling one the father 
of the American system, for the purpose of affecting him 
ina particular quarter, and yet goes in advance of him 
upon that very system—denounces the tariff, and yet votes 
for and sustains the tariff of 1828; that bill of abominations 
—not that republican party which denounces the bank 
and upholds the proclamation—which denounces the bank 
and sustains the force bill—which denounces the bank, 
and even now sustains the President in his assumption of 
power conferred neither by the laws or constitution. _ No 
sir, I belong not to that ** republican party.” Its work is 
that of President-making. Even now it is in motion. 
Before the President is scarcely warm in his seat—not 
yielding to what decency would seem to require--not even 
permitting one short year to elapse, that party is in full 
march--calling conventions, organizing committees, and 
seeking by all manner of means, at this early day, to com- 
mit the people. But I will till them, Mr. President, in 
the language of holy writ, that “the race is not to the 
swift.’ They are too much in advance of that question. 
The people will demand some short breathing time, and 
when the proper time arrives for them to act, I trust sir, 
that they will look only to high considerations in selecting 
anagent to fill the highest officein the world, because 
conferred by a free and intelligent people. I hope‘that 
they will select the individual most capable of advancing 
the public good, whether he be the favorite of this or that 
man who may be high in office. With that- business, I 
have nothing to do, I hope the country will have nothing 
to do with it, until the vital questions which now engage 
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us shall be settled on a proper basis. 
that people, express itas my opinion, that, unless those 
questions be properly settled, we may talk of a constitution, 
but we shall have it not--we may boast of our laws, but 
they will be impotent and feeble--we may sing of liberty, 
but it will be the song of the bird in the cage. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 


On motion of Mr. SMITH, the several petitions and 
resolutions presented yesterday, by him, from the State 
of Connecticut, on the subject of the removal of the pub- 
lic deposites from the Bank of the United States,and the 
state of the currency, were read, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


NEW JERSEY RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN presented the resolutions 
adopted at a county meeting of the citizens of Cumber- 
land county, in the State of New Jersey, and the memo- 
rial of the same meeting, containing eight hundred and 
ten signatures, on the subject of the distressed condi- 
tion and deranged currency of the country, which they 
ascribe to the removal of the public deposites from the 
Bank of the United States, and praying for their resto- 
ration. 

Mr. F. said: This memorial is signed by eight hundred 
and. ten of the respectable citizens and voters of the 
county of Cumberland, in the State of New Jersey, com- 
posed of both political parties. The county meeting, to 
which the resolutions refer, also consisted of supporters 
of the President, and of those opposed to him, without 
party distinction. Sir, I believe the people of the United 
States are nuw satisfied of the true character of the issue 
that is put before them for trial. The clamors and mis- 
representations of the press cannot longer disguise it. It 
is the most eventful struggle that has met us since the 
day of the revolution. The people are rising in their 
strength to try this momentous issue. It is not the mere 
question of bank or no bank; but, whether the constitu- 
tion and law of the country, or Executive will, shall pre- 
vail... Sir, Lam willing to stand or fall with the result. If 
the people shall yield up their palladium to the control 
of Executive discretion—if they consent to be defeated, 
Lhave no wish to represent a fallen, humiliated communi- 
ty—I should greatly prefer the honor and the consolation 
of a private station, and would, of choice, flee to such a 
refuges And T, therefore, heard, with some surprise, 
from the honorable Senator from Georgia, [Mr.Forsyrn, ] 
whom I regret not to see in his seat, the expression of his 
‘fears, that the wheel would not turn fast enough for me, 
Sir, 1 do not feel that I need the sympathy of the gentle- 
man’s fears. Tam satisfied with the motions of the wheel; 
and, whether whirled off, or held on, Lam content. 1 
would advise the honorable Senator to regard other revo- 
lutions. I think a wheel is turning at the South also— 
and, if gentlemen do not heed its motions, they may be 
left where the champion in an Indian battle, according to 
the Senator, once stood, “fighting on their own hook.” 

Mr. F, then moved that the memorial and resolutions be 
read, printed, and referred to the Committce on Finance. 


Mri CLAYTON referred to the remark of the Senator j 


from New Jersey, in reference to the conviction that had 
now become general in the public mind, as to the true 
canse of the public distress. I think, sir, said he, that 
not only are the sufferers now satisfied that the removal 
of the public treasure from its proper depository has 
brought ruin and bankruptcy upon them, but, froma re- 
cent development, it is evident that. the eyes of the Pre- 
sident himself are, and always have been, fully open to 
the consequences of his own favorite measure. We all 


remember, that more than twenty gentlemen of the first | 


And sir, I, as one of| respectability in that city which is the proudest ornament 


of Pennsylvania, after bearing to Congress the memorial 
of more than ten thousand of its citizens, praying that 
the public deposites might be restored to the Bank of the 
United States, waited on the President, for the purpose 
of explaining the grievances of their constituents; and 
that they have published to the world the result of their 
interview, in a detailed report made to the freemen of 
that city on the 22d inst. ‘fhey state in that report, sir, 

that, at their interview with the President, he ‘admitted 
that considerable distress had followed the action of the 

Government, in relation to the deposites. He had never 
doubted that brokers and stock-speculators, and all who 

were doing business upon borrowed capital, would suffers 
severely under the effects of the measure; and that all 

such people ought to break.” Henceforth, sir, let all 
those who, on this floor or elsewhere, have denied the 
existence of any pressure on the country, or who, con- 
fessing its existence, have assigned the wrong cause for 
it, to proteet the miserable purposes of party, learn, that 
they have mistaken their cue; that the object of their 

idolatry himself, disclaims their defence, denounces their 

subterfuge, boldly avows that he foresaw all the conse- 
quences of his act, and that the very object of it was, that 

“all who were doing business upon borrowed capital,” 

should be ruined. They “ought to break,” says he. He 

“never doubted that they would suffer, and suffer se- 
verely.”” He felt no sympathy for any but those who, 

rolling in wealth, are the ‘‘cankers of a calm world and 

a long peace;” doing nothing; or those who, placed by 

fortune above the disasters of the times, are doing busi- 

ness on their own capital. 

Sir, in my opinion, a more aristocratic sentiment never 
disgraced any branch of this Government. Who are alk 
those who were doing business on a borrowed capital? 
The Executive denunciation includes three-fourths of al} 
the laboring men in the nation—the mechanics, the tenanta 
ry, the manufacturers, and all but the office-holders, and 
that portion of society which, if there be such a thing as 
an aristocracy of wealth in this country, can be classed 
most properly under that designation. As one of those 
who, like most of my associates here, began life on a 
borrowed capital, and who are not now, and never will 
be, ashamed to acknowledge it, I avail myself of this, the 
eatlicst possible opportunity which has offered since I 
read this report, to express in my place, and in the face 
of the whole country, my utter abhorrence of the senti- 
ment which the President has so unblushingly avowed. 
The Chief Magistrate has ventured to class the whole 
mass of the real workingmen of the nation with the stock 
jobbers of the times, and to express his satisfaction at the 
distresses he has caused them. Who is that member of 
this body that shall dare to stand forth and defend this 
sentiment? Noman here doubts that it is truly reported. 
Lt there be any such as will either defend this sentiment, 
or deny that it was uttered, let us hear him. It is time 
the people understood the true issue they are about to 
try. It is time, sir, that an opportunity should be fairly 
given to the poor and the middle classes of men, in this 
nation, to prove to the world whether they lack gall to 
make oppression bitter. Whether they merit the taunts 
of an oppressor who has dared to tell them they ought to 
break. If that issue shall be fairly understood, [have no 
fears for the result of the trial which such jurors shall de- 
cide, and 1 anticipate, witha degree of pleasure which I 
will not now venture to express, the approaching deters 
mination of the freemen of New Jersey herself, by which 
it shall be refused to my honorable friend, who offered 
this memorial, to retire from that station which he has so 
highly honored and adorned, since his first introduction 
on this floor. 

The memorial was then read,referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 
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TROY (N: Y.) MEMORIAL. 


Mr. WRIGHT presented the memorial of a large num- 
ber of citizens of Troy, New York, on the subject of the 
pecuniary embarrassments and deranged currency of the 
country, which they attribute to the removal of the public 
deposites from the Bank of the United States. 

Mr. W: said he would not detain the Senate by making 
any remarks whatever on the subjects embraced in the 
memorial, other than to say that it was couched in highly 
respectful language; that it contained the signatures of 
one thousand seven hundred and thirty persons, and from 
his acquaintance with many of them, he believed them to 
be highly respectable. He had submitted the memorial 
toa member of the House, who represented that district, 
and who, from his knowledge of the memorialists, testifi- 
ed to their respectability. 

Mr. CLAY suggested that the names be also printed 
with the memorial. While he was up, he would take 
the occasion to say that he had received information from 
the most authentic sources as to the character of the me- 
morialists who signed the memorial. He understood they 
comprised the great body of the business men of one of 
the most thrifty places he had ever seen; that they com- 
prehended men of all parties. The vote of the city of 
Troy was 2,200, and this memorial contains 1,730 signa- 
tures. From this simple fact, the inference would be ir- 
resistible, that it must comprise a great portion of men of 
all parties. 

He (Mr. C.) thought it proper to say thus much as to 
this memorial; and if an opportunity should present itself 
to-day, he would make a few observations in connexion 
with this subject. Whilst up, he would take the occasion 
to express a wish that the gentleman who had the floor 
to-day would waive his right to it,in order that the Senate 
might proceed to the consideration of the various memo- 
rials which were now on the table, relative to the deep 
distres: that is now pervading the country. 

Mr. WRIGHT observed that, as to the respectability 
of the memorialists, he had made as strong a remark as he 
could make; he accorded to them all the respectability 
that the Senator from Kentucky could desire. Ue wished 
it tobe fully understood that this matter was not to be 
viewed exactly as had been stated by the gentleman from 
Kentucky. He (Mt. W.) had submitted the names of the 
memorinlists to a member of Congress from Rensselaer 
county, State of New York, who had looked them over 
carefully, and told him (Mr. W.) that he knows at least 
nineteen-twentieths of the individuals, and that he should 
think a large portion of them had signed the memorial 
from political feelings. That gentleman had authorized 
him (Mr. W.) to state that of the 1,750 individuals who 
had signed the memorial, there could not be more than 
100 who had voted for the present administration. 

The memorial was then read, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


NORTH CAROLINA MEMORIAL. 


On motion of Mr. MANGUM, the memorial presented 
by him some days since from the citizens of NorthCarolina 
on the subject of the finances and the distressed condition 
of the country, was taken up; the question being on the 
printing of the memorial, and its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

Mr. M: rose and said, that he had, upon a former occa- 
sion, moved to lay this memorial and resolutions upon the 
table, to enable the Senator from Pennsylvania to proceed 
in the debate upon the principal question. Remarks hav- 
ing been made by several gentlemen, which, in his judg- 
ment, required a specific notice, he gave that direction to 
the subject with the view of resuming the consideration 
of it, at as early a period as the state of the business and 
the convenience of the Senate would allow. No earlier 
occasion haying offered, he would now proceed to bestow 


that brief notice on the subject, which the remarks of 
gentlemen seemed necessarily to suggest. The resolu- 
tions came in a form so usual,and withal so unpretending, 
that he had not expected they would receive more than 
a passing notice. They had, however, elicited much de- 
bate, and had been assailed on various grounds; and es- 
pecially that they had emanated from. partisan zeal, and 
had been vindicated, if not conceived, by a disappointed 
political character. Something was said of ‘* pot-house 
politicians,” and ‘< miserable petitions.” . Mr. M. said he 
had stated, upon the presentation of the resolutions, that 
they had been adopted, as he had been informed, without 
distinction of party, and that they might be regarded as 
imbodying the sentiments of a large majority of the in- 
telhgent and substantial freemen of that fine and prospe- 
rous region of North Carolina. He had, since that state- 
ment was made, availed himself sedulously of all the 
means of information within his reach, and he had seen 
letters that morning; and the result. had been to add 
strength to his first impressions, in reference to the state 
of public sentiment in the mountain region of North Car- 
olina, and to enable him to state, with confidence, that a 
similar sentiment pervaded a large majority of the entire 
State. The resolutions did not, therefore, in his opinion, 
emanate from partisan feeling and party prejudice, but 
were the result of a strong sense of the general inconve- 
nience, not to say distress, brought upon that portion of 
the country by the usurpation and abuse of power on the 
part of the Execut've. 

Mr. M, said his information deceived him most grossly, 
if, throughout the whole State of North Carolina, the ap- 
proach to unanimity in opposition to the administration 
upon the deposite question, is not wholly unparalleled 
upon any“other great question emanating from an Execu- 
tive of their own choice. 

The remark in reference to a supposed disappointed 
political character, he could not misunderstand, and was 
compelled to regard it as exceedingly unjust, and still 
more unkind. He understood it to refer to his honorable 
and most excellent friend, Mr. Carson, lately a member 
of the other House, He had hoped that his friend was 
so well known here, and so truly appreciated, that no 
hand woukd be found to aim a shaft unkindly at him. 1t 
is true, the remark was accompanied with the admission 
that he was an honorable man, well entitled to all re- 
spect, but yet it sounded in his ears as harsh and un- 
kind. Mr. M. said he had known Mr. Carson long and 
intimately, and he believed the estimate he had formed 
of him, was held in common by all who knew him-~that 
aman of higher honor, purer principles, and a warmer 
heart, perhaps does not live, and of whom it may be 
said, truly andemphatically, that he is “ without fear, and 
without reproach.” That he is wholly incapable of ag- 
sailing this or any other administration, for acts that his 
sound judgment does not disapprove. If there beany 
ground for the imputation that these resolutions emanat- 
ed from mere partisan efforts, we shall probably have 
evidence of it in another branch of Congress. Let us, 
before we make too certain of it, see what will be the 
yote of the member representing that district. 

Mr. M. said he knew that honorable member well; he 
knew him to be a warmly-attached friend to the adminis- 
tration, and that he would regret the adoption by it of 
any line of policy, from which a sense of duty to his 
constituents would compel him to depart. That he was 
well acquainted with the sentiments of his district, and 
would truly represent them, did not admit of question, 
Mr. M. said he knew the honorable member, by bis-firm. 
ness of purpose, and the sterling character of his virtues, 
was equal to any exigency—to the performance of every 
duty. We shall see what his course will be, and iff am 
not greatly mistaken, (said Mr. M.,) it will fully vindicate 
all that I have said on this subject. 
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So firm (said Mr. M.) is my belief, that the state of/public opinion, subdued all spirit of resistance, and act- 
public. sentiment in the western part of North Carolina isiing in phalanx, and, by concert, secured an echo from 
as | have represented it, that I do not believe a tittle of every organ, even the most diminutive, to the expressed 
conflicting testimony can be produced from a source that will of the central junto. Wustrious talent, ripe experi- 
may be regarded as wholly impartial. I know, sir, that if/ence, and well-tried patriotism, must fall into the ranks, 
you look to those who live and make profit by the offices, |bow to the central power, and wheel at the word of com- 
the contracts, or the bounties of the Government, you;mand, or be proscribed by the ruthless despotism. A 
may get any sort of testimony. The Blue Book can fur-|sort of political Procrustean bed—talent and worth go for 
nish you with those whose ‘fname is legion,” to defend |nothing—exact discipline and perfect obedience, the 
any and every act of this or any other administration. It lonly tests of excellence. Sir, we have no such regency; 
is their vocation. It may be regarded at headquarters jwe can have none. It cannot live among usin power, 
asa part of their duty. Those tens and hundreds of It would live only in doggrel or in pasquinade, the sport 
thousands of dollars, in the shape of extras to mail con-jof the wit, the butt of the wag, and the scorn of honest 
tractors, that deface and blacken the Blue Book, and that |citizens. It would be an organization without power, a 
have contributed to cripple the whole Post Office estab-| Government without subjects—a mere caput mortuum, 
lishment, so as nearly to put it on the parish, would be aj with none so poor as to do it reverence.” 
rich equivalent for a good word or good service in mo-| As we have no manor set of men, who control public 
ment of need. It is not to those who live by Government [opinion at will, so I think no man or set of men, can 
pay, that I look for public sentiment; rain or shine, they |transfer, at will, popularity to another. 1 regard the idea 
get their pay; and the harder the times, the more they |that the suffrage of North Carolina can be transferred to 
buy for their money. It is to the people, the real peo-|the Executive favorite, as deeply insulting to the intelli. 
ple; not office holders or contractors; but to the people, |gence and independence of our citizens. I know that the 
who have nothing to ask from the Government but jus- opinion is entertained, and warmly cherished, but 1 think 
tice and moderation and a wise economy, that 1 look for it is founded in a profound misconception of the character 
the public sentiment. I do not mean (said Mr. M.) to]of our people. They cannot, they will not, be transferred 
convey the idea, that there is no party in North Carolina|—they will judge and decide for themselyes—wisely, I 
that supports with zeal and anxiety the whole course of|trust: independently, I am sure. The people of that State 
the administration in reference to the deposites. 1 know|had borne much, they were less excitable than some of 
fall-well there is such a party; small I believe it to be;|their more mercurial neighbors; but there was a point be- 
but by force’ of a severe drill and exact discipline, it yond which the experiment now making upon them and the 
will be felt inall its evolutions, and is by no means to be |country could not be safely carried. It had been stated by 
despised ~-a party animated. by a principle of ambition, |his honorable colleague, and doubtless from his conviction 
as active and almost as dangerous as poison, with its eye fof its truth, “that he had no doubt that North Carolina 
steadily fixed upon the elevation of the Executive favo- would always sustain the administration, that the opinions 
rite, and ils heart upon the loaves and fishes, and flesh-|of the people, republican as they were, were decidedly 
pots, and all those good things, that come in the train of /against domestic foes, as well as foreign enemies, and would 
power. That party defends the violent and lawless sei-/support the Government against both.” Itbecame Mr. M. 
zure of the deposites, as it will continue to defend every |to speak with modesty in regard to his State, but of her 
act of the administration, so long as there is a fair pros-|virtue for consistency, and a steadfast adherence to her 
pect that it will ride out in safety and in triumph the storm | principles, he might speak, as he should only echo the 
of the public indignation. voice of her whole history. He should then feel that he 
Nor do I mean to say that there are not others, not injhad assumed a weighty responsibility to affirm of his 
the pale of this party, honest and honorable men, who State that she would always support any man, or any ad- 
support this. measure. | I know that there are some, in-|Mministration. But he should feel that he risked nothing 
fluenced by strong prejudices against the bank or strong |in affirming that she would be found steadily supporting 
attachment to the Chief Magistrate, who are as incredu-|her principles. She, in common with all her sisters, was 
lous of merit on the part of the former, as they are slow |under the influence of that devotion to public benefactors, 
to admit error on the part of the latter, But, sir, if Ido which distinguished a generous and honorable people; 
not mistake ihe signs of the times, this party, active, in-|she might occasionally err, under the influence of a gene- 
defatigable, and concentrated, as it is; sustained, as itis, |rous enthusiasm, or temporary excitement; but, in the 
“by the countenance and patronage of the federal Govern- long tun, she would be found on the side of those great 
ment, will be beaten and overwhelmed by that great un- | principles that had marked every period of her history-— 
disciplined corps of militia, the free and sovereign peo-|and none might be so bold as to count upon her support, 
ple. Sir, we are unaccustomed to that political disci-| who were themselves untrue to those principles. Occa- 
pline by which, in other States, whole communities |sional aberrations, or slight delinquencies, she might ge- 
change front at the word of command, with the celerity }nerously overlook; but, depend upon it, that no man, or 
and precision that a battalion may be whecled in the open |set of men, who habitually disregard her principles, can 
field. We are mere militia; we refuse the drill, and hold safely count upon her support. 
in contempt the political tactician. We have no central} That State had suffered as little of pecuniary distress 
agency which kindly takes from the shoulders of the peo- from the removal of the deposites and the destruction of 
the burdens of ‘self-government. We have no junto of {confidence consequent upon the violence and usurpation 
attiots; who kindly. assume the toils of Government |which marked the whole procedure, as perhaps any other 
forthe paltry equivalent of the people’s money only. We jon the Atlantic border. Perhaps, from circumstances pe- 
recognise no organizations unknown to the constitution, [culiar to herself, she has suffered less than any other— 
to ride'and. rule over the laws; to manufacture public certainly much less than her sister States to the North and 
opinion -to-order; and to club the wits of dishonest men; East. The whole amount of debt in that State, foreign 
to seize upon the Government, and plunder a confiding [and domestic, was perhaps much smaller than it had been 
community. for several years, and yet, by reason of the gradual wind- 
Sir, we have seen, in the history of other States, and jing up of the business of all the local banks, there had 
great States too, that.bad men have established regencies, [been a sort of stricture, not to say uneasiness, in money 
self-constituted, ambitious, and unprincipled, whicb, by|matters. The shock given to public confidence—the 
means of perfect. organization, comprehending every entire uncertainty as to the future--had unquestionably 
county, and every township of every county, controlled jincreased that uneasiness. The evils of that act were 
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moving apace; and were pervading every part of the in- 
terior, and must be felt with more or less severity. But 
the opposition of that State to this measure, did not arise 
from a feeling of distress—for that opposition existed be- 
fore the consequences of the measure were felt at all-- 
it rested upon.a deeper sense of violated law, the startling 
pretensions of power, and the manifest tendency to the 
isolation of all power in the hands of one man. He re- 
garded it as highly honorable to his State, that she was 
moved, not by mercenary considerations, but by a feeling 
of justice and her love and veneration for the constitu- 
tion and the laws. North Carolina was emphatically a 
law-loving and law-abiding State. Not the worshipper of 
idols and the devotee of power--but as firm to resist 
usurpations on the part of power, as ready to yield nl 

Nothing (said Mr. M.) indicates more clearly the un-| 
soundness of the times than the true character of this 
controversy. Strip it of all extraneous matter-—of the 
mystification of language, and remove the rubbish that 
encumbers it-~and this whole deposite question is a con- 
test for the use-of the public money for purposes of gain 
~-to make interest out of it. It is a contest for the use of 
it after it leaves the pockets of the people and before it 
is disbursed in the public service: as if this Government 
has any right to take money from the pockets of the peo- 
ple, before it is needed, to lend either to partisan banks 
or political partisans. The law places this money in the 
United States Bank, mainly for safe-keeping, and for a 
safe and easy transmission to the different points of the 
country where it is needed for the public service. The 
great object is safety. Neither the President, nor the 
President and Congress together, have the shadow of 
right to raise money by taxing the people, to lend either 
moncy, after it is raised, for their benefit or the benefit 
of their friends, either for pecuniary or political specula- 
tion-~either to make fortunes or to make Presidents. 
And yet, no one can shut his eyes to the fact, that the 
whole struggle here, is to take the public money from 
the place designated by law, and to give the use of it to 
certain affiliated banks, that must, of necessity, be more 
or less controlled by a political party. In the worst peri- 
od of the Roman empire, the imperial purple was put up 
at auction by the pretorian guards. God forbid that we 
shall ever see the time in this country when trained poli- 
tical cohorts shall seize upon the public moneys to open 
the way to the Presidency by corruption—when the pa- 
trouage of the Government shall be combined with the 
people’s money, to bring into power an Executive favo- 
rite. 

Lshall decline, said Mr. M., going into the argument 
upon the deposite question. ‘The argument has been ex- 
administration for this measure; have been utterly annibi- 
lated. That is my opinion; and such, Edo not doubt, 
will be the opinion of the country. 

Kt has been said by the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
Foxsyru,] and repeated by my bonorabie colleague, that 
a great effort is making to put out of power particular 
men, and, with them, to put out or put down the princi- 
ples of this administration, and to bring others into pow- 
er with opposite or different principles. I can assure 
both gentlemen that my views have not taken so wide a 
scope. My object isto check, if possible, bold and law- 
less usurpation, and to avert from the country the evils 
consequent upon it--to arrest that deep and wide-spread 
distress so painfully experienced in some quarters, and 
so fearfully anticipated in all. 
What motive, asked Mr. M., can any gentleman have, 
especially from his State, to throw himself into the ranks 
of opposition to this administration? The administration 


ence to rightful authority. 

to his or their friends: nor have. they any right to use 
bausted, and the pretexts, I do not say the reasons, of the 
is now. in ity second term, and it must liye out the time 


for which it is elected--a longer continuance of it unde? 
the present Chief Magistrate is not contemplated by any 
one. What motive, then, can any one have, causelessly 
--and, indeed, unless under the influence of a stern ne- 
cessity—to place himself in the opposition? No motive 
can be assigned. On the contrary, every consideration 
of prudence, of personal advancement, or individual ease, 
conspire to recommend that he should take the direction 
of the times, and float gently down upon the current of 
the President’s popularity. in the State from which he 
came, that popularity was known to have been great. It 
was a confidence given to him suddenly, but voluntarily. 
If recent events have deeply alarmed, not to say shaken, 
that confidence, yet it may be supposed still to be strong: 
opposition, therefore, will necessarily have to encounter 
preconceived partialities, and to brook the misrepresent- 
ations and calumnies of a servile and degraded press— 
a press, in its ramifications, penetrating every portion of 
the confederacy—drilled and disciplined—moyed by an 
impulse from the centre—a ready organ of every slan- 
der and calumny; and-a sure echo of Executive denunci- 
ation. Does not every one see and fee}, that, when the 
allurements and blandishments of power shall fail of their 
object—when fealty shall not be secured by flattery, re- 
ward, or the hope of reward—that the fears or the weak- 
ness of public men are sought to be acted on by the 
terrorism of denunciation? Does not every one see that 
independence and manliness are not the virtues requiret 
—that submission to the drill is exacted? That he must go 
the whole length in advancing the great primary object 
of the managers—the clection of the successor, the Ex- 
ecutive favorite—or make up his mind to meet the de- 
nunciations of the official organ in this District, re-echoed 
as they are by that portion of the press which, as yet, 
has never faltered in defending all the acts of power? 

Sir, it is not a light matter to take a position here 
against the acts of this administration; and it is to be 
feared that the over-prudence or timidity of public ser- 
vants too often permits the outrages of power to pass 
without rebuke, rather than incur the known penalties of 
resisting them. 

Sir, thousands and tens of thousands of our honest and 
industrious citizens are in a state of profound ignorance 
of the enormous, the monstrous abuses and corruptions 
of this Government. They live too far from it, 1 have 
feared, to guard it effectually against abuse. The public 
eye is not sufficiently turned upon it, except for its favors 
and its patronage. The guardianship is defective-—is 
certainly inefficient. That man who should undertake to 
disclose to the public eye the enormous abuses of the 
present time, would be denounced as a calumniator, lis- 
tened to with utter incredulity, or regarded as a mere 
visionary. 

How many of my constituents could be made to see, as 
clearly as I think I see it, that the public weal, the great in- 
terests of the country, are held, by those who practically 
control the Government, as wholly subordinate to the ele~ 
vation of the favorite to the Presidency? How many 
would believe, under this administration of their own 
choice, that those who in fact manage the system, regard 
the gratification of the ambition of one man, as wholly 
above any questions of public interest? And yet, in the 
presence of the Senate, and before the country, I declare 
it as my solemn conviction that such is the fact. 

Sir, if the whole country could look into this stupen- 
dous laboratory, within these ten miles square, and com- 
prehend at a glance the complicated springs of action, 
how much of selfish ambition, how little of patriotism, 
how much of mere mercenary calculation--and see, too, 
by whose hands and for whose interests the Government 
is controlled—it might bring an awful day of reckoning to 
those whose hearts are now hardened against the distress- 
esof the people. But, sir, the country will not see it, 
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Men. may not prove recreant to their trusts, but the whole 

extent of: abuse and corruption will not, cannot, be rea- 
lized. The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, cannot be known. 

But, sir, it is charged, that the object of the opposi- 
tion is to put out the men and principles of this adminis- 
tration. ‘Chat is a serious charge, and demands examina- 
tion. To put out the principles of the administration! 
That ought not to be done, if those principles are sound, 
and. conservative of the great interests of the country. 
The principles of this administration! I have looked, 
not inattentively, to the course of this administration, for 
several years. I had supposed, until after the re-election 
of the President, that the tendency of those principles 
was conservative. It is true, that I was not entirely sure 
that I precisely comprehended the views of the men in 
power. The South was laboring and sinking under the 


sisted in the keeping of its views of policy either unde- 
fined or thrown into the dark. Ina word, its highest po» 
licy has been to have no settled policy, unless the keep- 
ing of questions open can be settled policy. To keep 
every thing open, every thing unsettled, to lean as the 
exigency might require, either to the North or to the 
South, to make the most of every interest, by playing off 
against each other the different sections, to effect har- 
mony and concert in nothing save in the elections, have 
been eminently characteristic of the present administra- 
tion. 

That such is the temper of the Chief Magistrate I am 
not sure. But who believes that the policy of the Pre- 
sident is the prevailing policy of the administration? 
Who does not see that a certain great party, and, I fear, 
a bad party, holds the President and his counsels, as it 
were, in the palms of their hands? Who does not see 


tariff system; our people looked with eagerness to any|that the policy of that party is eminently that of non- 


indication of relief, and supposed they saw it in the prin- committal? 
It is certain, how-| 


ciples avowed by the administration. 
ever, that, by reason of the imperfection of language, or 
from some other cause, Pennsylvania regarded the views 
of. the President as not unfavorable to her favorite sys- 
tem; while in the South, we took good heart from en- 
couraging intimations, and supported with energy and 
zeal the present Chief Magistrate, believing, as we did, 
that he was with us in feeling and principle. The histo- 
ry of subsequent times may tell how deep were the de- 
lusions of a confiding people. The scenes of the last 
winter, if they shall ever be truly portrayed, will exhi- 
bit, in vivid colors, the deep and deliberate betrayal of 
the trusting South. 

© The principles of this administration! As far as 1 
know, and I make the declaration under a full sense of 
responsibility, this administration has put forward no 


principle as a test principle, as a party principle, ex-j 


cept the principles of elections and of office. The 
administration came into poweras a reforming adminis- 
tration, to cut down abuses, lop off excrescences, restore 
economy, and bring back the Government to a sound, 
simple, and healthful action. ‘The great questions be- 
fore. the country were—tariff, internal improvement, 
and economy, and abuse of Executive patronage. Lam 
bold to say, that nota single pledge, either express or 
implied, by the opponents of the late and the friends of 
the present administration, has been redeemed. This is 
a strong declaration, and yet I feel prepared, when invi- 
ted tu the trial, to prove it before the country. 

The only: great principle, until this of the deposites, 
which- the friends of the administration were required to 
support; was the principle of office. Is the fact not so? 
Will any one rise in his place and deny it and give the ex- 
ception? You might be tariff or anti-tariff, internal im- 
provement or anti-internal improvement, for or against 
economy, bank or anti-bank, and yet a good Jackson 
man, a member of the political church, in full commu- 
nion, so long as you would vote for all nominations to of- 
fice, and support the elections of those who would sus- 
tain. all the views of the Executive in relation to office, 


Upon these great national questions, some of which al-) my 
most shook this confederacy to its deepest foundations, | pagn. 


the friends-of-the: administration were not required to 
hold-any principles in common; but if, upon a nomina- 
tion to a land office of foreign mission, or any subordinate 
situation upon which the Executive had set his heart for 
the accommodation of his friend, one should venture to 


That it watches the currents of public opi- 
nion, and embarks with an eye single to objects of per- 
sonal ambition? ‘That the defects of sagacity are sought 
to be supplied by after-thoughts, a sort of humbug, (par- 


| don the word, its lowness is upon a level with the policy 


it is intended to indicate,) by sturdy applications to the 
passions and gullibility of the public. 

Sir, in this question of the deposites, their sagacity has 
deepy failed them. ‘To rifle the bank of the deposites, 
under charges deeply affecting its purity—the bank, which 
is supposed to be so very unpopular, and by a President 
so strong in popularity—was supposed to be the easiest 
thing in the world; and, in the deep financial wisdom of the 
Executive advisers, to remove a few millions of dollars 
from one side of the strect to the other, did not abstract 
the money from the country, and therefore could produce 
no difficulty. Financial sages! Wise money-changers! 
It never occurred to them that the country could doubt 
their wisdom, or that the country would feel the slight. 
est shock in public confidence. The affiliated and fa- 
vorite banks would use these moneys in a way to refresh 
the whole party, and sustain it, and draw to its support 
as many hungry retainers as might be necessary to bear 
into power the favorite. 

It never occurred to them that a people who had done 
so much for them, could feel the slightest unwillingness 
to intrust the whole currency of the country, in all its 
commercial and financial aspects, to Executive or Treasu- 
ry regulation. But, sir, a people deeply imbued with 
veneration for the law, could not but feela deep shock 
in the public confidence, when they witnessed a bold and 
high-handed violation of law. 

Sir, 1 differ widely from the Senator from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Cray,] when he supposes that the real struggle in 
all this matter is, whether the bank shall be in Chestnut 
or in Wall street. I think the Senator does the advisers 


| more than justice when he supposes they look as far ahead 


as to the ultimate settlement of the currency question. 
Their present necessities were urgent, exigent; they 
meant to take care of the public money for the present, 
and leave the currency question to take care of itself as it 
might. ‘Phe money was wanted for the pending cams 
If thirty or fifty local banks, with all their retains 
ers and dependants, could be whecled into line of battle, 
and perhaps as many more with hope in their hearts, 
standing ready for the word, and all these institutions 
under control of a central power at Washington, march- 
ing and counter-marching at the word of command, be- 


express his dissent, wo betide the presumptuous act—he| sides the field that would be opened to speculation in 
might look out for the flaming sword of Executive ven-j stocks, it must be confessed it would present a strong 


geance, or prepare for the deep denunciations of a pro-; 


fligate press. 


political force—it would be the beginning of a policy 
looking to the ultimate establishment of a money domi- 


- Sir, this administration has: bad.no fixed and well-de-| nation, contrived by the use of the banking system, and 
fined principles, upon: which it has steadily acted, upon | controlled by a great, unseen, irresponsible ceytral pow- 
any of these great subjects. . Its strengtli has. mainly-con! er—the safety-fund system of the United States, the 
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refined and ingenious conception of the Albany school, 
and requiring, for its successful administration, the adroit- 
ness, tact, and delicacy of Albany managers. But, sir, 
the whole contrivance will explode, the whole plot will 
turn out a ridiculous failure. 

But, sir, to return to the principles of this admin- 
istration. I have said their leading principle of policy 
is, to keep every thing open. Let us look into this mat- 
ter. First, as to the tariff. This administration was re- 
garded in the South as the paragon of administrations for 
the reduction of a tariff. And that great party which 
held the whole tariff policy in their hands, were not only 
in the highest favor at court, but were regarded as espe- 
cially friendly to their oppressed Southern brethren. 
The administration set out with making about the best 


argument I have seen in favor of the constitutionality ofi 


the tarif; but with many mild and conciliatory expres- 
sions in reference to the inequality of the system, and 
placing its policy upon the very judicious ground of en- 
deavoring to procure a judicious tariff. A judicious tariff, 
early in the administration, was likely to produce a large 
surplus revenue, which was recommended to be judi- 
ciously distributed among the States. ‘The distribution of 
the surplus revenue was soon abandoned, The originali- 
ty and ingenuity of this administration have struck out a 
mode of getting rid of surpluses. ‘They have contrived 
to get rid of nearly ten millions a year, exceeding the 
amount expended by the preceding extravagant and pro- 
fligate administration, as it hasbeen called. Judging from 
these first efforts, E see no reason to despair of this admin- 
istration having ingenuity enough to contrive ways and 
means of getting rid of all the money they can contrive 
ways and means to raise. 

he clamors and remonstrances of the South became 
troublesome. fn 1832, the administration set about re- 
ducing the tariff. A bill was passed, which I under- 
stood was regarded by the administration as a final 
adjustment of the question. ‘Ihe administration, too, 
gota triumph over the Senator from Kentucky, and his 
friends, in reducing the duty on woollens 74 per cent., so 
as to make the average upon woollens only 50 per cent. 


ad valorem, as well as { remember; when under the tariff 


of 1828, it was 48 or 49 per cent. on that article. It is 
true, the South did not seem quite satisfied; J, with others, 
voted for an indefinite postponement of the whole mea- 
ure. ‘Pho administration press, to the South especially, 
raised shouts of rejoicing at the great achievement effect- 
ed by our excellent administration; and those members 
wha had not shown a proper sense of the great good 
done for us, received from that press a ready rebuke. 
The administration proved by figures that it was a most 
excellent arrangement. Just before the South Carolina 
elections, a paper issued from the Treasury Department, 
under the signature of the Register of the Treasury, 
showing that the whole amount of revenue from imports, 
under that arrangement, would be less than twelve mil- 
Hons of dollars. Ihave not the paper before me. I do 
not pretend to exactness, but am sure it was less than 
12 millions. That statement got into South Carolina in 
due season for the October elections—it did not, bow- 
ever, perform its office. ‘The elections went against the 
administration, and the requisite number to calla con- 
vention was elected, The convention was convened, 
and passed the ordinance nullifying this excellent arrange- 
ment. What did we witness in less than three short 
months after the issuing of this Treasury statement? We 
saw the annual message and annual report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, setting forth that six additional mil. 
Hons ought to be taken off. Before the South Carolina 
elections, the fact was put forth in solemn form, that the 
imposts would not exceed twelve millions. In December, 
it was put forth that the amount would be at least 18 
millions. 


Vou. X44 


‘he Treasury Department, that had been figuring so 
much on this subject, began again, with the assistance of 
a gentleman from the city of New York much skilled in 
figuring, and the result of the whole was the bill intro- 
duced with the sanction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
commonly called Verplanck’s bill. Here we might pause 
and inquire, why did the administration abandon the ar- 
rangement said to be so good, and recommenda redac- 
tion of six millions more? Was ita part of that system 
of expedients that means that nothing shall be settled? 
or was it because South Carolina had nullified, and it was 
necessary for the administration to take a position that 
would give satisfaction to all reasonable men in the other 
Southern States, and thereby detach them from South 
Carolina? Was itto present to prudent and moderate 
men a reasonable hope of a satisfactory adjustment of the 
subject, aided by the popularity and influence of the ad- 
ministration, so as to induce them to look to ulterior and 
peaceful measures, aided by the administration, rather 
than to make common cause with their Southern sister? 
Was it, in a word, to detach the sympathies of all the 
world from South Carolina, so that the Government might 
pour its whole fire into her, naked and exposed? Or 
was it to pass the Verplanck bill in good faith, and give 
quiet to the whole South, as it was known the passage 
of that bill would do? 

It was remarked, on another occasion, by the honorable 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Forsyru,]} that the adminis- 
tration, as easy as it could lift its finger, could have pre- 
vented the passage of the compromise bill introduced by 
the Senator from Kentucky. With all that power and 
influence, does any one doubt that it could have had 
Verplanck’s bill passed in any week of the session? Is 
it not certain, that that party which is supposed to rule 
the destinies of this country at the present, could have 
passed the bill at any moment? Did they not hold out 
to the South every assurance of kindness? and yet did 
they not deeply deceive us, and disappoint expectations 
they themselves had created? 

Sir, it was no part of their policy to settle that question; 
their obvious interest, and therefore their policy, was to 
keep the question open to make Presidents. That party 
was in the confidence of the administration, occupying 
on this subject a middle position. The high tariff party 
gaye us no reason to hope for a mitigation of the policy; 
we turned from them with despair. We naturally looked 
to our kind friends of that other great party. They re- 
posed upon a position of great strength. They kept up 
their influence at home by preserving every essential 
part of the system; they made friends to the South by 
making paltry concessions in our favor, and dealing most 
profusely in kind promises to do more and all that we 
desired, as soon as they could make their situation a little 
more safe and easy at home. 

By this artful policy, you perceive, sir, that the party 
alluded to retained all their influence in the more mode- 
rate of the middle and northern States, and yet were 
enabled to command the whole South as against the high 
ultra tariff party. In that condition it was not their in. 
terest, and, in my opinion, formed no part of their policy, 
to settle that question. Their great object of political 
ambition was the Presidency: all other things sunk into 
comparative insignificance. To attain that, nothing was 
necessary but to keep open that great and deeply-exciting 
subject. ‘The adjustment of the tariff has cut the sinews 
ofthat party, and greatly reduced the dangerous power 
of this administration. ‘The bank question is seized upon 
to be substituted for the tariff. And if, happily for the 
country, that question shall be finally disposed of, the 
power of that party would be so crippled and debilitated, 
that it would never again perhaps lift its eye to the Presi- 
dential chair, 

No southern man who looked upon the scenes of the 
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Jast. session, can ever forget the alarm, the deep conster” 
nation, that pervaded the ranks of that party, at the in- 
troduction of the compromise bill by the honorable Senator 
from Kentucky. They felt that the settlement of the 
question was a partial annihilation of their power. They 
voted en masse, with but few exceptions, against the 
compromise bill, although it was received as satisfactory 
by the entire South. I feel warranted, therefore, in say- 
ing, that their policy was to keep the whole question open. 

Inspeaking thus freely of the friends of the administra- 
tion, I do not intend to include the real friends of the 
President, especially those from Tennessee and the South- 
west generally. 

uarter felt the deepest anxiety on the subject. Not so 
of those who looked more to objects of personal ambition 
than to the good of the country. 

But, the principles of the administration! Upon the 
subject of internal improvements I haye seen vetoes—but 
does not every one know that other cases have more 
than neutralized the veto? Upon that subject I cannot 
for my life tell what are the principles of the administra- 
tion. I know that new doctrines and novel distinctions 
have arisen under this administration; but to mark the 
scope and compass of them, is wholly beyond my power. 
The administration are perhaps rather too busily engaged 
with the deposite question, and in the reception of com- 
mittees, to give us a gloss upon these profound and intrì- 
cate and subtle conceptions. I think I hazardbut litle in! 
paying that the question is yet kept open. 

But, sir, upon the bank, one would think that nothing 
js left to conjecture, that nothing is kept open, but that 
the opinions and purposes of the administration are fully 
and frankly given tothe public. And yet such is un- 
questionably not the fact. Upon no subject have the) 
opinions of the Executive been more undefined. In the; 
earlier messages, the objection seemed rather to be toj 
the bank, than to æ bank. And in one a project was; 
suggested, that no one with whom I have conversed on 
the subject seemed to understand, and has sometimes! 
been denominated the President’s exchequer bank. In| 
the celebrated veto message, the President clearly indi- 
cated that he would have furnished Congress with a 
proper constitutional bank, ifhe had been requested; and 
he distinctly referred the whole subject to the present 
Congress, recognising in Congress the rightful power of 
action over the subject in some modification. 

We now understand that the Executive not only re- 
gards the present bank as unconstitutional, but any bank 
that can be established in either of the States. The Se- 


I know that many of them in that) 


nator. from New York [Mr. Wrieirr] has so said, and we 


ed with unparalleled ultra federalism—or into the author- 
ized explanation of it, which stops short of outright nulli- 
fication but by a hair’s breadth? Sir, see-saw is the word. 
Nothing long, and every thing by turns. 

But the bank--what isthe President’s notion? Is it to 
establish a bank in this District to regulate the currency 
and equalize exchanges? Is the Presidents solicitude for 
the purity of the sovereign States so great, that he cannot 
expose it to the corruptions of this monster, and yet is he 
willing to fix that monster in this District, so near the 
Executive mansion? Is it contended, under the power of 
legislation over this District given to Congress, and for 
the uses and purposes of the District, a power is to be 
exerted to regulate throughout the States that most im- 
portant and highly interesting subject of the currency? 
Is the incident to be so immeasurably greater than the 
principal power? The perversion is monstrous. The 
proposition cannot bear a moment’s examination. But it 
is said that we are to come to “ the metals,” to have a 
«hard money” Government. ‘The idea comes from New 
York, too. YT should like to know how long it will take 
the safety-fund banks to come to hard money. Jam told 
they now have in their vaults from five to six cents for 
every paper dollar in circulation, The operation will 
doubtless be easy and speedy, especially if they shall have 
the good luck to elect their President. 

We are given to understand that a great leading object, 
in the removal of the deposites, was to come to the me- 
tals--to * hard money.” And yet, if one did not know 
the surpassing ability of the administration, he might feet 
surprise that Congress was not to be consulted in this 
great revolution of our financial and commercial condition. 
The Secretary of the Freasury, though it must be admit- 
ted that he has been a little unlucky in making out his 
reasons for the removal of the deposites, yet will doubt- 
less be more successful in making the people acquainted 
with “(hard money” only. Sir, this whole matter is an 
after-thought, a contemptible device to cover over the 
bungling of a weak and incompetent administration, and 
to draw the public eye in a different direction. Is it to 
be believed, that, if so great a revolution in the condition 
of the country had been contemplated, no intimation would 
have escaped in that manifesto, with which the President 
has not yet been so obliging as to furnish the Senate? 
Would the annual message of the President have contain- 
ed no allusion to that great and radical change? It is 
difficult to contemplate with steadiness the shiftings, the 
twistings, the evasions, and the after-thoughts to cover 


all understand that what he speaks on this subject willla series of reckless, lawless, and violent acts, and retain a 


be spoken by that party which practically controls the | feeling of moderation. 


action of thig administration. 


The country will not, in my 
opinion, be satisfied with the course of things. The 


Believing, as 1 did, that it was the invariable policy of |country will not long bear it. But all this violence on the 


the party in power never to define their position precisely, | part of pow 
I was rejoiced at the declarations of the Senator from|be borne, to put down the ‘* monster.” 


er, and this distress on the country, are to 
Asif the Bx- 


New York. I supposed for once in my life I saw gentle- {ecutive power, armed with a patronage of twenty millions, 


men in the open field, and might be able to draw a fine! 
sight upon them. But 
pressions! see that gentlemen are against the United 
States Bank--against any United States bank in either 
-of the 24 States. But yet the President says he has ‘a 
pian in-his head,” if his ** experiment” with the State 
Danks shall fail. And the official journal says, that all 
United States banks out of the District of Columbia are 
unconstitutional, So that, in reference to the precise 
views of the administration on the subject of a United 
States bank, Iam as uninformed, as I am in reference to 
other great subjectss. The President ‘has a plan in his 
head” (how strange!) if his * experiment” shall fail. As 
ito the principles of the administration referred. to by gen- 
tlemen, if they shall be putdown, the public loss may yet 
be repaired, and the more especially as no one seems to 


with forty thousand officcholders and retainers in the field, 


how mistaken were my first im-{sustained by a devoted, and, in many instances, profligate 


press, is not incomparably more dangerous to liberty, 
and all the valuable institutions of the country, when it 
shall be wielded to gratify vindictive passions, and to 
advance mere personalambition. Add to this mass of pow- 
er, a domination over the affiliated banks, regulated and 
controlled by a central power, and then that Jast and most 
dangerous instrument, a National Convention, readily got 
up at Executive bidding by that army of officers, contrac- 
tors, and expectants, that swarm through the country, and 
who shall be found either hardy or shameless enough to 
say that the President cannot, in despite of the people, 
appoint his successor? 

But the power behind the throne, greater than the 
throne itself, will begin to find that it has been a little too 
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bold; that the people have yeta strong sense of liberty, 
and that the popularity of no man can ‘‘ bear every thing.” 
The managers will find that they cannot get along with 
the present policy; that they will be unhorsed; that the 
country will not consent to undergo so much distress and 
suffering merely to try an ‘‘ experiment.” They must 
retrace—they cannot go on—or they will die in their 
tracks. The people have borne much; they may yet bear 
more; but let their oppressors beware; of driving this 
experiment too far. 

Mr. M. said he did not believe that in any country, 
where laws were known and acted upon, a people had 
ever, in a time of profound peace, been so suddenly 
thrown, by the will of one man, from a state of the high- 
est prosperity into one of wide-spread and general dis- 
tress. If these calamities had been inflicted by disease, 
by famine, or by the elements, men’s minds would be 
brought to bear them with calmness and philosophy. But 
when inflicted through mere wantonness or vindictive- 
ness, or for the accomplishment of schemes of avarice or 
ambition, a free people could not be exempt from a deep 
feeling of uneasiness and discontent, nor long restrained 
from the expression of a deep indignation. 

Mr. M. moved the reference of the memorial. 

Mr. BROWN rose and said, that he had hoped, after 
the discussion which this subject had already undergone 
in the Senate, and from the period of time which had 
elapsed since that discussion, that it would not have again 
been revived. He expressed his regret that it should 
again have become necessary for him to claim any more 
ofthe timeand attention of the Senate than had already 
been extended to him on this question; but some of the 
remarks which had fallen from his honorable colleague, 
(Mr. Maxeum,) had imposed on him the necessity of mak- 
ing a few observations in reply. 

Mr. B. said he would take occasion, before he pro- 
ceeded further in his remarks, to correct a mistake, no 
doubt unintentional, into which his colleague had fallen, 
in the course of the remarks which he had just made, in 
attributing to him an expression, when this subject was 
some time ago under discussion, which he had never 
used, and altogether disclaimed; an expression which re- 
spect, both for himself and the State which he in part re- 
presented, would have prevented his making. 

He (Mr. B.) did not say, upon the occasion referred 
to, that the State of North Carolina ‘ would always sus- 
tain the administration,” but he had taken occasion to 
say, that ‘he himself had no doubt that North Carolina 
would sustain the administration; which expression he 
had used in reference to the great question which was now 
agitating the country, and which had grown out of the 
removal of the public deposites. 
asked leave to explain, and the floor having been yield- 
ed him, he read from the National Intelligencer that part 


{Here Mr. Maneum]§ 


berty,.and the preservation of our free institutions, in 
their purity, from the uniform and patriotic devotion to 
those principles which had distinguished her citizens in 
all the great political struggles which had, at different 
periods of our history, agitated the country. He did be- 
lieve then, and he still believed, that there was a firm 
and determined spirit of patriotism in our country, which 
would not consent to witness the humiliation of the Go- 
vernment and the people, by the success and triumph of 
the dangerous and powerful moneyed institution which 
was now struggling for mastery and supremacy over the 
legitimate authorities of our country. : 
Mr. B. said, that his honorable colleague had remark- 
ed, that he believed a great majority of the people ofthe 
State of North Carolina, were decidedly in opposition to. 
the administration on this question, yet his honorable col- 
league had, in the course of the remarks which had fallen 
from him, expressed the opinion, that such was the great 
personal popularity of the President among the great 
mass of the people, that the individual risked his popu- 
larity who stood before them in opposition to any im- 
portant measure of his administration! If the measure 
in question of the administration was so unpopular in 
North Carolina as had been represented, he was at a 
loss to perceive how any public man could hazard his 
popularity by opposing it. It had been said by his col- 
league that the only party in North Carolina which sup- 
ported the administration, was, what had been termed by 
him, the “regency party,” and which he had described 
as active, persevering, and well-drilled. He (Mr. B.) 
was not aware of the existence, in that State, of any such 
political party. If any such did exist, he believed a full » 
set-off would be found in the activity, zeal, and perfect 
party organization which marked the political combina- 
tion which was now arrayed in fixed and determined op- 
position to the administration. Ile believed his honorable 
colleague, at the last Presidential election, had given in, 
his adhesion to that ticket which had on it the name: of 
an individual who is said, by his political opponents, to 
belong to the party which they denominate the ‘‘regen- 
cy party,” and this, too, after the passage of the act to 
reduce the tariffin 1832, for their course in relation to 
which, his colleague had just spoken in such strong lan- 
guage of censure. It had been said, that the present 
contest was one for political power. i 
Ie (Mr. B.) believed that the opponents of the admin- 
istration had seized upon the occasion presented by the 
state of things at this crisis, to endeavor to break down, 
in public estimation, those in power, and to pave the way 
for their own elevation. What, he would ask, was the 
scene daily exhibited before us? Every day gentlemen 
ave the most exaggerated picture, as he believed, of the 
public sufferings. Every day the accents of distress had 
resounded here. Me said, he believed that different kinds 


of the specch of Mr. B. as reported in’ that paper, to! of distress, at this time, prevailed in our country; and he 


which he had referred.] Mr. Brown resumed, and said, 
that the expression attributed to him, in the report of his 
remarks in the tntclligencer, which paper, he would say, 
had generally treated him with fairness and justice in re- 
porting his remarks, was one which had not been used 
by him, He seldom troubled himself to revise the notes 
of any of the reporters, before their publication, as to any 
thing which he said here in debate. He had looked over 
his remarks very hastily, as given by the reporter of the 
Intelligencer, before they were published in that paper, 
but the error which he alluded to had escaped his obser- 
yation. The report of his remarks, as published in the 
Globe of the 15th February, gave accurately the expres- 
sion which he had used on the occasion alluded to. Mr. 
B. said, that he had ventured to express the opinion, 
that the State of North Carolina would sustain the admi- 
nistration on this question, which, in its issue, he sincere- 
¿ly believed, involved great principles of constitutional li- 


thought not among the least distressed class of the coun- 
try, was to be found that class of politicians who had 
been disappointed in their hopes for the success of their 
party. They were, no doubt, distressed, because their 
opponents were in power, and they themselves were out 
of power. This had becn the case in all times, and under 
every form of government. 

Mr. B. proceeded to remark, that, for one who was 
unacquainted with the condition of things in this country 
to listen to the language almost daily employed in the de- 
bates in this chamber, by gentlemen in opposition, it 
would be supposed that the Executive branch of the Go- 
vernment had established a ruthless and unrelenting. des- 
potism, on the ruins of our free system of Government. 
We had heard many eloquent discourses on the right of 
trial by jury; many eloquent denunciations of the Execu- 
tive, for the danger which threatened the great. bulwark 
of our liberty from that quarter. These were mere fan- 
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cy sketches, pictured from over-excited imaginations. In 
what instance, he would ask, had the right of trial by jury 
been violated by the Executive? When, he would ask, 
had all the great constitutional rights secured to individu- 
als, both as to their persons and their property, been 
more amply and universally enjoyed, in every part of the 
United States, than at this time? When had the blessings 
of liberty, abundance, and prosperity, been more gener- 
ally. diffused throughout our land? It was true that some 
indications of distress appeared in some of our commercial 
cities, but, he believed the great body of the people, 
and particularly the agricultural class, were never more 
contented, never more prosperous and happy. Gentle- 
men might insist upon it, that the people were suffering 
great distress; but neither that, nor the operations of the 
Bank of the United States, could prevent the industry and 
energies ofa free people from going forward, in that 
rapid advance to national character, prosperity, and 
greatness, which this country was destined to attain. 

Mr. B.said he must be permitted to express the opin- 
jon, that his honorable colleague had done the President 
much injustice in supposing that he did not wish the ta- 
riff question adjusted at the last session, that he might, 
by its failure, have made use of his power to gratify his 
alleged vengeance against the people of a particular 
State. Could it be supposed (said Mr. B.) that the 
Chief Executive Magistrate of this country, who had been 
twice elevated to the highest station within the gift ofa 
free people, would so far forget what was due to his 
own fame, and to that high station, as to use the power 
which had been committed to him, for the mere gratifi- 
cation of revenge? He thought not; and although he had 
disapproved the course proposed by the administration to 
carry into effect the laws of the United States in the State 
of South Carolina, he had never doubted that it originat- 
ed in honest and patriotic motives. He believed a re- 
currence to the official acts of the President would show, 
that, to him, far more than to any other individual, was 
due the downfall of that system which had produced so 
much excitement throughout our country. 

In each of his annual messages to Congress, before the 
final adjustment of that question, he had strongly recom- 
mended its reduction. At the session of 1831 and °2, the 
then ‘Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McLane, having 
been called on by a resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for a plan to reduce the tariff, proposed one 
which, if it had been carried into effect, would have been 
far more favorable to the South than the compromise 
bill of last session, It was (said Mr. B.) no doubt fresh 
in the recollection of all, that gentlemen in Congress, 
who at that time supported the manufacturing interests, 
denounced the plan proposed by Mr. McLane as ruinous 
to those interests. Before the re-election of the Presi- 
dent, inthe Fall of 1832, the issue of a reduction of the 
tariff, which he was avowedly favorable to, had been dis- 
tinctly made up; and the overwhelming success at the 
election polls, both of himselfand the party supporting 
him, declared, in terms not to be misunderstood, the pub- 
lic will on that subject. At the commencement of the 
session of 1832 and 1833, and before it was known at the 
seat of Government, that the convention of South Caro- 
lina had passed. their ordinance, the President again 
strongly recommended -to Congress such a reduction of 
the -tariff as. would bring down the revenue to a proper 
standard, and would do justice to all the great interests 
of the United States. These facts, he thought, afforded 
conclusive proofs, ifany were wanting, ofthe earnest and 
anxious wishes of those who had conducted the affairs of 
the administration, for a satisfactory adjustment of the 
tariff. 

Mr. B. said he thought it must be obvious to all, who 
were at all observant of-pässing events, that a great ef- 
fort was now making, by those who. were out of power, 


to break down in public opinion the party in power, in 
order to secure their own ultimate success. And what, 
he would ask, was the composition of the extraordinary 
combination of parties which was now moving to effect 
that purpose, with a zeal, a perseverance, and an activity, 
which he would say was worthy of a better cause? Tt 
embraced parties of every political hue and complexion, 
Nullifcation and nationalism were found united, directing 
their joint efforts to the accomplishment of that purpose. 
Could it fail to be perceived that a union of parties, thus 
constituted, seconded by the great power and influence 
of the Bank of the United States, if successful in their ef- 
forts to obtain power, would wield a power and control 
more formidable than any heretofore known under our 
Government? In such an event, Mr. B. said, it was but 
reasonable to suppose, judging from the past conduct of 
those who managed the affairs of the bank, that its whole 
power, if the deposites were restored and a re-chartey 
obtained, would be exerted to sustain those in power who 
had upheld that institution. It appeared to him that the 
country might well startle with alarm at the consequences 
of the success of so formidable a party, sustained and sup- 
ported, as it most probably would be, by a power which 
would go far to place it beyond the reach and control of 
public opinion. 

It had been repeatedly said, that the administration 
had resorted to the State banks as places of deposite, to 
strengthen themselves and perpetuate power in the hands 
of its friends. The effect of this measure, as one of pa- 
tronage, he thought was rather io bring more of weak- 
ness than of strength to the party in power. The Go- 
vernment could select, comparatively, but a small num- 
ber of banks in proportion to the large number which ex- 
isted in the different States; and those banks whose 
claims were overlooked, constituting, by far, the most 
numerous portion, would be more likely to indulge feel- 
ings of resentment than of friendship for the adminis. 
tration. 

In relation to the removal of the deposites, he (Mr. B.) 
would take occasion to say, that, in his opinion, the Se- 
cretary of the ‘Treasury was fully justified in taking that 
step, by the flagrant violation of its charter, by those who 
managed the concerns of the bank, in having placed at 
the disposal of its president the funds of that institution, 
to an unlimited extent, to promote its recharter, by its 
unhallowed interference in the political concerns of the 
country, and by its attempt to exercise an improper con- 
trol over the public press. Who could doubt the quo 
animo with which these transactions had been conducted 
on the part of those who managed the concerns of the 
bank, after an examination of the circumstances under 
which large sums had been loaned to editors of influen- 
tial newspapers? 

He believed, if the question of the intention with which 
some of these transactions had taken place, was submit- 
ted to any honest and unprejudiced jury of twelve men, 
that their decision would be, beyond all doubt, that the 
intention was to control and corrupt the press. It might 
be attempted to varnish these transactions over, by va- 
rious ingenious and delicate phrases, much in use in these 
days of modern refinement, but, among plain and intelli- 
gent men, there could be but onc opinion about them. 
When the question of re-chartering the old Bank of the 
United States was under discussion, the mere suspicion 
that it had attempted to interfere in the party politics of 
the times, was so repugnant to the moral sense of the 
country, that it was no inconsiderable objection to its 
longer continuance. 

Mr. B. said, that more timid men than those who con- 
ducted the affairs of the administration, might have paus- 
ed, to calculate the effects of the measure on their popu- 
larity; but it was due to the offended laws and constitu- 
tion of the country—it was due to the principle of popu» 
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lar supremacy under our form of government, that both|confidence. As regarded the second on the ticket, (the 
should be vindicated, and an example made by the pub-| Vice Pres‘dent, ) he acted under the influence ofa strong 
lic functionaries, that an institution which endeavors tojand urgent necessity—all men acquainted with his senti- 
set itself above the control of both Government and peo-/ ments, knew with what. deep reluctance he yielded to 
ple, should be taught the salutary lesson, that it can at-| that necessity, He should not be likely to repeat the 
tempt neither the one nor the other with impunity. act, and, if he did not mistake the signs of the times, 
Mr. B. said in conclusion, that he did not stand there other gentlemen might not despise a wise caution in be- 
as the apologist of the President of the United States, or/stowing their confidence in advance too freely | in that 
any other person connected with his administration. He;quarter. He, Mr. M., had acted under a sort of duresse, 
had nothing to ask for himself, neither from those in pow- and though subsequent developments had confirmed all 
er nor those who might succeed them. His highest poli-j his anticipations, yet he ought not to regret the vote, for 
tical ambition was gratified, by the honor of a seat in that|he could not have done otherwise. ; 
body, and, when he ceased to act in a representative ca-| What may be the sense of the country as to the United 
pacity, he should cease to act in any public station under | States Bank, he could not tell. But one thing is clear, 
the Federal Government. that the bank was never heard of or felt, except in the 
Mr. MANGUM, in reply to Mr. Browy, said, he facilities and conveniences it extended to the community, 
would not voluntarily do injustice to any man, and he|until this Government opened the fire upon it from the 
therefore felt it proper to correct the misconception of whole battery of administration presses. The very 
his remarks, touching the views and the conduct of the spirit of empiricism seemed to haye seized upon the 
President, in reference to the tanff. However strong subject, and the country is given to understand that the 
his impression, changing his entire estimate of the wisdom |extension of the charter is the destruction of liberty. 
and efficiency of that individual, he felt it due to himself) How has liberty survived the forty years of the existence 
to abstain from any suggestion, that he did not believe|of the bank? Who does not see that the whole contest 
fully and clearly sustainable. He had not said that the|is one between the Executive and the bank? And who 
President endeavored to defeat the adjustment of the ta-| believes that the war would have raged at all, if the bank 
riff As far as he had heard, the President uniformly | bad been a little more political and a little more politic? 
expressed his desire that some bill should be passed;|‘I'o have no politics in these times, is almost as bad as 
and he knew of nothing in conflict with those declara- to have bad politics. ‘Phe Albany is the only true school, 
tions, save the expression imputed to him, that “hel His honorable colleague scemed at a loss to perceive how 
never would consent to the abolition of the discriminating | any public man could hazard his popularity by opposing 
duties,” which was understood to be contemplated by the | any measure of a popular administration. 
compromise. ‘ Mr. M. said no one sets a higher value on the good 
What he meant to say, and what he had said, was, opinion of his constituents than did he; that the onl 
that the political party which held the Executive in the| value of a seat in this chamber was derived from the just, 
palms of their hands, directed its counsels, and controlled its| and, he trusted, honorable pride he felt in that confi- 
volition, had endeavored to effect that object; that it was! dence; that the seat and the paltry honors of it, would 
their interest, as a mere party measure, he did not doubt; be valueless in his eyes the instant it should be divorced 
and, that they were as true to their interest and nothing | from the public confidence; that he bowed with profound - 
but their interest, as the needle to the pole, he supposed | reverence to the expressed will of his mother State, yet 
was apparent to all men; that their object was to keep;he must be the keeper of his own honor; and if it shall 
the question open, maintain their strong hold in the north, | ever happen, as in his opinion it never can happen, that 
and decoy the South into the support of their views, by|a course of conduct should be required of him, which he 
creating a false expectation, and holding out delusive|deemed incompatible with his honor, his duty would be to 
promises. He would likewise discriminate between | surrender a trust that he could not execute. 
those false friends and the real friends of the President;} But, while he recognised a profound respect to the 
of the latter many, and especially those from ‘Tennessee, j opinions and wishes of his constituents, he should feel 
made every effurt in their power to adjust that subject. {himself wholly unworthy cf the trust, if he could shrink 
But of that other party, that ambitious, and, he feared, | from rebuking bold and lawless usurpations of power, 
bad party, which controls the operations of the actual] because they proceeded from a popular administration, 
Government, he felt no disposition to conceal his opinion, [and because the blow that he aimed might peradyen- 
He did not well know whether to regard its designs as | ture recoil upon himself. Some allusion had been made 
more terrible or contemptible. to the combination of two parties to assail this measure, 
As regarded the bank, that was not now the question. | Has it come to this, that any thing may be done by men 
_ He did not mean that his eye should be turned from the}in power, and if, perchance, men of different parties 
lawless abuses of Executive power, until that subject{shall object, that straightway it is a combination? 
should be finally disposed of. When the bank should Combinations, in his judgment, are odious only when 
come up, he should be ready to go with gentlemen into|they seek objects of mere personal ambition, They are 
an investigation of its alleged abuses. He was not the always entitled to respect when they seek to defend and 
advocate of the bank; he lad once voted against its re-| maintain the constitution and the laws. With whom did 
charter, when he supposed its premature application had | the Executive form a combination last winter, when the 
some Connexion with the interests of a certain political | «* bill of blood” was required? Where were the genu- 
party. He should keep his mind open to as fair an ex- ine, sturdy, and uncompromising advocates of the princi- 
amination of the whole subject as he could. That it had ples of °98 found on that occasion? Certainly not by the 
been of immense utility and convenience to the country, side of the Executive. And he remembered, with great 
in its moneyed Operations, he believed all men conceded. pleasure, that his honorable colleague was then found, as 
As to the constitutional question, and the dangers to liber-| he doubted not he would always be found, sustaining his 
ty, he should well examine them before final action on | principles, in disregard of the will or wishes or vengeance 
the subject. of the Executive. 
= He had a word to say in regard to his vote in the last} But the bank corrupts the press! That is not now. the 
Presidential election. The vote for the first on the tick- question. But how is it with the Executive? Suppose 
et was freely and heartily given. Subsequent events had | the gentleman’s jury was empannelled, and the **guo ani- 
disclosed to him the wisdom of exercising great caution! mo” were the issue, how would the Executive hope to 
in designating any public man as worthy of unlimited i escape a verdict of guilty, as to the widest, deepest, and 
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most flagrant tampering with, and corruption of the 
press? One would think that this administration would 
put forth a charge of that kind with great delicacy and 
caution. Lt must be conceded, however, that none can 
better know the extent and facility with which the press 
canbe corrupted. Perhaps, therefore, the opinion of the 
Executive ought to have somewhat of the weight of au- 
thority. 

itis, however, said, th 
little, distress; that every thing, and every one, is quiet, 
easy, and happy, under the temperate rule and moderate 
counsels of this wise and just administration! It may be 
so. In truth, in the opinions of those who defend the 
blunders and usurpations of power, it is scarcely ever 
otherwise. 


Butis it not strange, that for the last six weeks, more į 


memorials, sounding every accent of distress, have been 
laid upon our tables than was ever before known? Are 
the people mad? What delusion or infatuation has seized 
them? Do they not know their own condition? Do the 
political doctors alone understand this thing? Because 
they harden their hearts to the cries of distress, and urge 
the ** experiment,” am I to believe there is no suffering? 
1 will not say all that I feel on this subject. 

But the praises of this administration are again sounded 
for its adjustment of the tariff. 1 will not again go inte 
that subject. I deeply regret that my honorable colleague 
did not witness all the events of last winter. Sir, who 
settled the tarif? Does not every gentleman know that 
the great leading measure of the administration the last 
winter, was that ‘bill of blood.” That the Heavens and 
the Earth would have been moved to place in their hands 
the flaming sword of vengeance? ‘That the eye of power 
was turned. upon the fair fields of the South—and that al- 
ready men panted for the stormy conflict? In this moment 
of alarm, deep and startling alarm—in this moment, when 
the destinies of this happy republic might be made to 
depend upon one rash move, did the friends of the admin- 
istration move to the adjustment of the great questions of 
difference? Did they not, L mean the favorite party, did 
they not stand aloof, cold and indifferent spectators? 
Were they not willing to see the fields of the South 
drenched in blood, our dwellings in flames, and our whole 
country uprooted by the hand of desolation? our men 
slain, our women and children exposed to all the horrors 
and sufferings of civil war? 

Did not the very men, who yet may hope to decoy us 
into their toils of ambition, stand aloof, willing to witness 
these scenes of desolation and horror, rather than appease 
the quarrel by giving to the South what their own admin- 
istration said the South was entitled to? Did not thou- 


sands revoltat the horrors in prospect, and almost des- | 


pair of the republic, until the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cray] and his friends, announced that 
they came to heal the wounds of the country. Sir, I 
have a thousand times called up the recollection of that 
fearful period, and that glorious consummation. E had 
rather have occupied the position of the honorable Scna- 
tor, [Mr Cuax,] than to have grasped the sceptre and 
waved it over the heads of millions, whether of slaves or 
of freemen.. Official station, and all the ensigns and trap- 
pings of office, sink into utter insignificance, when com- 
pared with that commanding position from which the eye 
may range over the future, and look into the most distant 
periods of posterity, secure of its approbation and ap- 
plause. 

Mr. BROWN said he again rose merely to make one 
or two observations in reply to some of the remarks of his 
honorable colleague. - His. honorable colleague had 
spoken of a label which:he. said was worn by the indivi- 
duals of a certain political: party. (Mr. Maxcum rose to 
explain, and disclaimed any intention to allude to Mr, 
Brown-] Me. B. said he would then proceed to. remark 


at the country feels none, or but | 


upon another observation which had fallen from his col- 
league. It had been said, when the country was threat- 
pened with the greatest danger from the course about to 
jbe pursued towards the State of South Carolina by the 
| Executive, that the honorable Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cray] had stepped forward and saved it, and given 
peace and quiet to the nation. He (Mr. B.) would be 
lamong the last, he hoped, to attempt to pluck, with an 
envious hand, from the character of that honorable Sena- 
tor, the fame which he had so justly earned on that occa- 
lsion. As a citizen of the South, he was disposed to 
award to him full merit for the course which he had 
taken, but he would say, if the honorable Senator had 
‘come forward to save the country, that he avowed, in 
his speech upon that occasion, that he had likewise 
come forward to save the tariff system from the entire 
destruetion, which, he said, threatened it, from the par- 
ity friendly to the administration, A sentiment which 
that gentleman very naturally felt for a system, whose 
{interests he had long cherished with an anxiety and zeal 
itruly paternal. Mr. B. said, while justice was done to 
the Senator from Kentucky, it was but fair that equal 
justice should be done to the party fricndly to the admin- 
istration. He considered that the triumphant success of 
Ithe friends of the administration in the Presidential 
election, in the fall of 1832, in the States of New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, New York, and Ohio, where the issues on the 
|turift was distinctly made up, had settled the fate of the 
| protective system, as, by the result of that election, a 
great majority of the American people had indicated a 
determination not to be misunderstood on that question. 
Mr. FORSYTH said that, in his allusion to the part 
ltaken in getting up this memorial by the disappointed 
candidate for office, he meant to impute nothing to him 
but a strong political fecling, which he had communi- 
cated to the people in his vicinity. He knew that gen- 
‘tleman, and he knew him to be incapable of any disho- 
| norable intention. But the President had been charged 
iby honorable gentlemen, with prolonging the settlement 
of the tariff question, in order to keep up the excite- 
iment that then prevailed in the South. He (Mr. F.) 
denied the truth of this charge most explicitly. So far 
from the President being actuated by any such motives, 
he, on the contrary, most anxiously desired that it might 
be speedily and satisfactorily settled. There were many 
gentlemen, both here and in the House of Representa- 
lives, friends of the President, who did not vote for the 
'compromise bill, and he (Mr. F.) did not conceive that 
lto be a crime; they, no doubt, had acted conscientiously 
in the course they had chosen to adopt. It was a great 
i mistake in honorable gentlemen to suppose that a small 
portion of the administration party have a control over 
the President. No party or section of a party in the 
United States controls the President; and, whether his . 
| motives be good or bad, he would be controlled only by 
the will of the people of the United States. If the ho- 
‘norable Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Maneum} 
thought any one could control his will against his know- 
ledge of the wishes of the people, he was much mis- 
taken. He was not the man to submit to any thing of 
that kind; he acted on the suggestions of his own mind, 
and could not be induced to act against his own judg- 
ment. But the honorable gentleman seemed to be in 
the same situation as the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
Cuampuns;] that gentleman knew whom he was against, 
but he could not tell whom he was for; and, while he was 
willing to characterize a number of individuals as ‘col- 
lar men,” because they belong to a party to which he is 
now directly opposed, he seemed to forget that he him- 
self had once belonged to that very party. Now, what 
was the difference between being committed for an indis 
vidual, and being committed against an individual?. The 
motive was all the same; and, while the honorable Se- 
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tives that governed them. If the gentleman said that 
he (Mr. F.) was influenced by his preferences for an indi- 
vidual, let the gentleman look at the natural desire for 
the gratification of antipathies, and examine whether that 
has not in some measure influenced him. With respect 
to his having given the gentleman and his friends some 
advice, he really did not intend itas such, and had no 
desire that they should bring forward their candidate, 
though he confessed he had some curiosity on the sub- 
ject. The honorable Senator was mistaken, if he sup- 
posed his preferences for any individual were unalterably 
fixed—it was true he had a decided preference, but a 
variety of circumstances might occur to give him other 
opinions. It was not an impossible thing that himself 
and the Senator from Maryland might, in time, be found 
to agree very well together. 

Mr. CHAMBERS. I shall be proud of the gentle. 
‘man’s company; but, if we act together, he must come 
over to my side of the question. 

Mr. PORTER next addressed the Senate, as follows: 

Ido not wish, Mr. President, (said Mr. P.,) to take any 
part in the contest between the two Senators from North 
Carolina, in which we have witnessed so much sharp 
shooting; and I hope, at all events, not to draw on me 
the fire of the honorable Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
Fonsyru,] who, with a skill and fertility which have 
excited my surprise and admiration, has for the Jast eight 
wecks, found topics of consolation for all the variety of 
and calculated to promote its prosperity; and he was de- distress which has sought relief here, and, at the same 
sirous that these principles should continue to be carried | time, has mixed with that consolation something very dif- 
out; and he would be false to his country, and to the high ferent indeed for those who have, on this floor, been the 
trust reposed in him, if he did not desire to promote the [medium by which the sufferings of the people have reach- 
¢levation of a man, as his successor, who he knew jed this body, l ; 
would carry out these principles. The President’s high} The principal reason I have for addressing the Senate 
character was amply sufficient to satisfy the people that's to inform it of such facts as have come to my knowledge 
he could not act from corrupt motives, Mr. F., in con- Ìn regard to the people of Louisiana, so far as their con- 
clusion, admitted that he had his preference for the suc- dition bas been affected by the late acts of the General 
cession to the Presidency, but he would yield to the Government in relation to the public deposites. As, 
choice which should be made. And he hoped, if the |however, the discussions which have arisen here each 
two great parties to whom he was politically opposed day, for the space of nearly two months, on the presenta- 
should succeed in placing a man in the chair, he would (tion of memorials, may be properly regarded as rather a 
administer the Government with the same integrity and jdebate on the state of the Union, than on the mere topics 
patriotism with which it was now conducted, and he/Connected with these memorials, I trust I shall be pardon- 


those who entertained different sentiments. The honor- 
able Senator says this is'a contest between power and li- 
berty, and it is to be decided by the people. Now he 
(Mr. F.) was sure the people knew how, and would take 
care of that liberty, under the blessings of which they 
have so long flourished. 

Sir, there is no power here but the power of the peo- 
ple, and if they should decide for power against liberty, 
according to the gentleman’s position, what then? The 
gentleman will submit, of course. Persons in power were 
always accused, by those who were out of power, with 
exercising an undue control over the press; that the pa- 
tronage of the press was used for the purpose of corrupt- 
ing the people. The President of the United States cor- 
rupt the people! The President, to whom the people, 
it is admitted, owe an immense debt of gratitude, using 
the press, and the funds of the nation, for the purpose of 
oppressing them! And for what end? For whose be- 
nefit? The President is advanced in life—he has no 
connexions in this world by the ties of blood. Could it 
be possible, then, that he should be found prostituting 
his high honors, and dispensing the patronage of his high 
office, for the purpose of enslaving the people? The 
President of the United States is a man—a just man—a 
patriotic man, and no doubt he believed that the princi- 
ples on which he is conducting the Government are just, 


should have his hearty support. 

Mv. CHAMBERS said his friend from Georgia seemed 
to regret the position in which he found the Senator from 
Maryland. He could account for it but in one way; he 
certainly had not located his allegiance; he had come to 
the Senate unbiased as to any question that might come 
before it; and he found relief from this circumstance. He 
could carry out all the principles he had ever entertained, 
without being. embarrassed by any considerations foreign 
to the purpose. Now there was no gentleman to whom 
he would so readily concede the merit of having sinceri- 
ty of purpose and settled principles, as the gentleman 
from Georgia; but he asked him if he did not find him- 
self embarrassed when his sentiments, on particular ques- 
tions, came in conflict with his wishes for the elevation of 

a friend? Did he not sometimes find great difficulty in 

reconciling his preference for an individual with some of 

those great principles which he professes? It was not 
very usual for political adversaries to give advice to each 
other, unless some great political object is to be accom- 
plished by its being followed. It might possibly be use- 
ful to our opponents, Mr. C. said, if we were to start a 
candidate for the Presidency, as advised by the gentleman 
from Georgia, for we might then be in the same situation, 
and experiencet he same difficulties, thatit is to be appre- 
hended the gentleman from Georgia does. 
Mr. FORSYTH replied, that he could not answer the 
gentleman from Maryland, at least ina manner that would 
„be satisfactory to him. ‘The only difference, in his opi- 
nion; between him and the gentleman was, as to the mo- 


jed if L look a little beyond the mere facts, and give some 
of my attention to the causes of the discase, and to the 
remedies by which it may be alleviated. 

While, however, on the threshold of this subject, and 
before 4 enter into it, L must disclaim all intentions of 
treating this as a party question. I have heard it repeat- 
edly said it was one of that kind, and I am afraid it is so 
regarded by many. I deplore such a state of things, for 
it is unfavorable to the investigation of truth. ‘The ques- 
tion, too, involves considerations far above the interests 
of political aspirants—it is of a deeper and much more 
serious character, it touches the fortunes and happiness 
of millions; and the American people, lam sure, will not 
permit that a matter of such vital importance to their in- 
lerests shall be debated and adjudged on party grounds. 
If they ever become impressed with the conviction that 
it is so, it will rouse to madness feelings now repressed by 
a hope that their sufferings will receive a dispassionate 
examination, 1f, therefore, any thing which has hereto- 
fore transpired on this floor gives color to the assertion 
that this is to be made a party question, I hope that the 
future course of our deliberations will show it to be a 
mistake. A gentleman of this body quoted to me the 
other day, in conversation, a remark of one of the most 
sagacious statesmen of Great Britain, and, at the same 
ume, one of the strongest party-men of his day, that 
“Money was neither whig nor tory.” So should: it be 
here, neither Jackson nor anti-Jacksen. More especially 
should such a doctrine be repudiated when great public 
distress exists, and when the protection of the capital and 
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industry of the country depends on the soundness of our 
decision. 

Akin to this. objection, which relates to party, we 
have been told by the honorable Senator from Georgia 
that our real cause of complaint, after all, was the popu- 
larity of the President of the United States. Sir, I have 
not heard any such complaint on this floor, but, if it had 
been made, Í am not sure that it may not be a grievance 
of which we may complain. A certain degree of popu- 
larity is required in every President, in order that he may 
be able to carry into effect those measures which are ne- 
cessary for the public weal; but an inordinate popularity, 
which stifles inquiry and obscures a search after truth, is 
justly to be, deprecated, and when carried so far as to 
defeat legislation called for by the people, it becomes a 
serious matter for complaint. ‘he taunt, therefore, of 
the honorable member from Georgia might have been 
spared, unless he was prepared to show that the acts, 
which the popularity of the President obstructed, were 
unwise and hurtful. He has not done so, and he is not, 
I presume, to be understood to say that popularity in 
itself is a thing to be admired and respected. In my 
estimation it proves nothing as to the merits of the pos- 
sessor, if the power it confers be not used for sage and 
beneficent purposes. 

But, sir, I go farther; and I say that, not only may the 
popularity of a President, when urged in a certain man- 
ner, be a just cause of complaint, but, in my judgment, 
itisa great, a very great misfortune for any people to 
have at the head of their Government an extremely po- 
pular man; because it is a necessary consequence of such a 
popularity, in a free country, that there exists no ade- 
quate check on the errors of his administration, I make 
this observation, not merely in relation to the present 
President of the United States; it would be equally true, 
and as readily suid by me of any other individual who 
might fill the office, if he exercised the same influence 
the present incumbent does over the public mind. It is 
impossible that any man can fill the Presidential chair, 


and have to deal with all the delicate and embarrassing | 


questions which grow out of the conflicting interests of 
the different portions of this vast republic, and not com- 
mit errors. The constitution and the laws presume he 
will fall into them. They have aided him by constitution- 
al advisers; and they have appointed to him constitutional 
checks. Weil, sir, how stands the case with the present 
Chief Magistrate? I suppose it is not offensive to say 
that he is but a man, and that he may have committed 
errors since he was elected. Nay, that in all the mat- 
tersiwhich have come before him, it would be more than 
a miracle if he had not committed many. And yet such 
is the effect of his popularity, that it is generally believed 
he has committed none. Whatever he bas done has been 
right, and, had it been otherwise, I have no doubt that, 
on the same principle, the sound, staunch men of the party 
would also have said it was right—ay, too, and would 
have induced the people to think it was right. There is 
no action performed by him, since he came into power, 
which has not been defended—justified—applauded. 
Whenever ‘he has taken the responsibility,” the people 
have followed in his train, until things have come to such 
a-passy that he is spoken of as the head of the Govern- 
yment-of-another country is spoken of—he can do no 
wrong! 

Do not the facts belonging to the question we are now 
debating prove beyond doubt the truth of these views? 
I therea-tman ön this floor who has said, or will say, that 
he would have given advice to the President to remove 
the deposites?: Is there any one who does not believe 
that it would have been better to have delayed taking so 
important a step until Congress could meet? I doubt if 
guch a man can be found; at least have met with no one, 
glace my arrival here, who considera the measure, under 


all its circumstances, correct. And yet, because it has 
been done by Andrew Jackson, it is a measure of wis- 
dom, of prudence, and of great public utility. The war 
cry of party is raised; and virtuous men, who, apart from 
its influence, would not hesitate to acknowledge the er- 
ror, nor fail to correct it, are drawn by their feelings to 
seek a justification for it. That justification cannot be 
found, for it does not exist; but, in licu of it, we are call- 
ed upon here to witness, day after day, the best efforts 
which vigorous minds can make to obscure the true ques- 
tion, and draw public attention from the real point in dis- 
pute. Nay, on this floor the act is ]auded—it is one of 
Roman virtue and of Roman wisdom? And, worse than 
all, the language of reproach is restored to, and men are 
denounced because they call in question its wisdom and 
its justice. I leave itto gentlemen to reflect whether 
this be a healthy state of public feeling. J put it to them 
to consider if it be consistent with public utility that such 
idolatry should be displayed in regard to any individual, 
and whether it be safe to habituate the people to pass by 
Congress, and look to the President as the source from 
which all legislation should fow. If they think so, why 
then they are right to sustain even this act; but, if they 
think with me, that it is better toacknowledge the Presi- 
dent is but a man, and that he may err, no fitter occasion 
can arise than the present, to make an oblation of party 
feeling to the best interests of the republic. 

In giving to the Senate such facts as have come to my 
knowledge, touching the influence which the late meae 
sures of the President and his Secretary have had on the 
money market in our State, and the price of our staple 
productions, sugar and cotton, it becomes my duty to 
frankly state that T am greatly surprised that our sec- 
tion of the republic should have suffered so much as my 
advices‘assure me it has. The Senate, too, Lam certain, 
will share in my surprise, when I state that the nominal 
banking capital of the city of New Orleans, independent 
of that employed there by the Bank of the United States, 
is twenty-seven and a half millions of dollars; that, of this 
immense amount, all has been paid in, as the phrase is, 
save perhaps three millions of dollars. ‘The far greater 
part of this capital, I might perhaps say all, has not been 
formed by a practice, I am told common elsewhere, of pay- 
ing the first instalment so as to enable the bank to com- 
mence its operations, and then borrowing on the accom- 
modations the institution can afford, by the circulation of 
its paper, to pay up any further instalments which are 
called for. On the contrary, the capital of by far the 
greater portion of our banks has been obtained from Eng- 
land and our sister States, in consequence of the readi- 
ness, and I am afraid I must add the profusion, with which 
our legislatures, for several years past, have pledged the 
faith of the State for the repayment of moncy borrowed 
for such purposes. 

Looking on such a state of things, sir, when 1 left the 
banks of the Mississippi, about two months ago, I did 
think, and E communicated my opinion to several of my 
commercial friends, that the pecuniary pressure, which 
we understood was beginning to be felt to the north and 
east of us, would not reach Louisiana. Among others, 
to whom, in the interchange of opinion, Limparted these 
views, Was a gentleman of great experience m matters of 
currency, who told me I was mistaken; that the connex- 
ion between the great commercial cities of this continent 
in relation to money, was so intimate, and the sympathy 
between them so strong, that a severe blow dealt to any 
one of them could not fail, sooner or later, to reach all 
the rest. Sir, keeping my eye on the value of our pro- 
ducts, and the enormous amount of our banking capital, 
I doubted the correctness of this opinion; but the event 
has shown the difference between the experience of a 
practical man, whose life has been devoted to pursuits 
connected with the subject under consideration, and my 
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crude, theoretical notions. It has proved that I was wrong 
and that he was right; and that the shock given to the 
money market, at New York and Philadelphia, has been 
carried to New Orleans, in obedience to laws as invaria- 
ble in their operations as those which move and control 
the physical world. 
-I have received several letters from the city of New 
Orleans, of recent date, from men extensively engaged in 
business, well acquainted with the state of the money 
market there, and themselves ag little exposed to the dan- 
ger of wanting this necessary article at the present crisis, 
as any persons within thè range of my acquaintance. I 
will not commonplace to you, sir, on their respectability, 
and love of truth. It is enough for me to say that they 
are merchants of the first respectability among the mer- 
chants of New Otleans—a bedy of men, who, on the credit 
of an experience acquired during fourteen years spent in 
judging them and their transactions, [take on me to say, are 
excelled by no others on earth of similar pursuits, —in en- 
terprise,—commercial knowledge,—a clearsighted view 
of their interest,—and a wise integrity which enables 
them to know that their own prosperity is, in the end, 
best promoted by doing justice to others. They write 
me under date from the 15th of January tothe Ist of 
February, that paper which, when I left the city, was dis- 
counted at rates varying from eight to ten per cent., 
could only be cashed, at the time they wrote, at fifteen 
or twenty percent. They take the liberty, also, sir, to 
express their opinions as to the cause of the unexpected 
` change which has come over them and the country; but 1 
shall not trouble you with their speculations, much as 
they are entitled to respect. The cause of the suffering 
which now pervades society, presents grounds which is 
debatable. But, although it is somewhat difficult to say 
what has occasioned the present pressure in the money 
market, it is quite easy tosay that one thing has not produc- 
ed it in New Orleans, 

Sir, I feel authorized to declare that the present scar- 
city of money in that city is not owing to the branch of 
the United States Bank established there. And, as some 
erroneous impressions have been conveyed to the Senate 
on this matter, I seize on the present occasion to correct 
them. Some time after I had the honor to take my seat 
here, the honorable Senator from Missouri (Mr. Ben‘ron) 
read to this body a letter reccived by him from a highly 
respectable source in our city, wherein the pressure was 
attributed to the conduct of the branch bank, acting un- 
der the orders of the parent institution at Philadelphia. 
Sir, I do not disguise from you that this intelligence 
greatly surprised me, and { did think it especially strange 
that, if such was the fact, myself and my colleague were 
to learn it for the first time on this floor, from the Sena- 
tor of another State. Sir, I immediatcly sct to work, 
with the diligence ofa man in search of truth, and E went 
to the fountain head to obtain information. I have pro- 
eured it, and F learn from what I get there, as well as 
from olher sources, that no blame whatever is attributa- 
ble cither to the mother bank or its branch in New Or- 
leans. The statement of the letter-writer alluded to, 
that orders had been sent from Philadelphia to New Or- 
leans, prohibiting the purchase of drafis on the Western 
country, was entirely gratuitous. No such orders were 
sent. Necessity, indeed, produced by the removal of the 
deposites, and the threatening attitude assumed by the 
Executive, prevented the purchase of western exchange 
to the same amount as formerly, and compelled the bank 

to concentrate its funds in the principal Atlantic cities, 
where the larger portion of money derived from duties 
was to be collected and placed in the pet banks, and 
“where, of course, the heaviest demands would be made 
But the conduct of the 
branch located in our city has, under the peculiar circum- 
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inahigh degree. A short statement of their business 
within the last four months will prove this. On the 4th 
November, 1833, their notes and exchange, under dis- 
counts, were $6,110,577 57, and their public deposites 
at that time, were $596,929 06. On the 3d of the next 
month their balances exhibited the same relative propor- 
tions. But on the 3d of February, their notes under dis- 
count and exchange had increased to $8,759,518 45, and 
their deposites were $150,116 25; 80 that in ninety days 
preceding the 3d of February, the Government had de- 
prived the bank, as far as it could, of all means of ac- 
commodating the trade of our city; it had withdrawn four 
hundred and forty-six thousand dollars of the deposites, 
which was nearly the whole, and during the same’ time 
the bank had extended its accommodations to the public 
to the amount of two million six hundred and forty-eight 
thousand nine hundred and forty dollars beyond the sum 
lent out on the 3d of November; and yet the conduct of 
the bank, it is said, during this period, has been the cause 
of the pressure on the money market in New Orleans! 
Oh, fy! Sir, the charge has just as much foundation. 
against the bank in New Orleans as against the mother 
bank and its branches in other cities of the Union. When- 
ever we go into particulars, and can get its enemies and 
accusers to descend from empty generalities, and investi- 
gate facts, the utter want of all foundation for their ac- 
cusations instantly appears. . 

While on this subject of the bank in our city, and its 
accommodations, I cannot help lamenting the deplorable 
inconvenience to which the merchants of New Orleans, 
and the whole commerce of the Western States, will be 
exposed, by the breaking up of an institution which has 
so much facilitated the operations of trade, by the pur- 
chase of internal bills of exchange. The Senate, I am 
sure, are not aware to what extent its usefulness has 
been carried. Through all the States to the West, and 
particularly those of the Southwest, a large proportion 
of the planters and farmers require advances in their 
crops, before they can be got ready for market. The 
merchants in those regions have not the means of mak- 
ing their advances, if unaided by a bank similar to that 
of the United States. But, for years back, the funds 
have been supplied by that institution for this purpose. 
Commercial houses, all through the Western States, hav- 
ing credit, and doing business with those of our city, have 
drawn late in the summer, or early in the autumn, bills of 
exchange on New Orleans, and sold them to the branch- 
es established in their respective States. With the money 
drawn from this source, the planter and the farmer have 
been supplied, and the extent and value of this accom- 
modation can only be judged of by those who are ac- 
quainted with the habits and wants of the planting portion 
of the community. Its utility, however, did not. stop 
here. A few months run round, the cropsare gathered, 
delivered to the merchant, and transmitted to New Or- 
leans for sale. There then happens what might be ex. 
pected in all cases where considerations of personal ad- 
vantage enter into the calculations we make of the future. 
It is found that the planter has estimated too largely his 
crop; he falls in debt to his merchant, and he in return 
has a balance against him in the city where the produce 
was sold. The bank steps in again, and purchases from 
the factor in New Orleans, a draft on the house in the 
Western country, and in that way enables the produce of 
a second crop to be got to market before payment is re- 
ally demanded. What I now state, has been every year’s 
transactions for several years back; and I confess I see 
no means of supplying such an accommodation through 
State banks. Indeed, in the matter of exchange, and 
all other matters connected with the whole trade of:the 
Western country, the advantages conferred by the insti- 
tution which itis now wantonly attempted to “destroy, 


“stances in which it was unexpectedly placed, been liberal have been immense. I declare, solemnly, that as much 
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to it; asto any other cause, do I attribute the develop- 
ment of the resources of the, Western country. Without 
it, the delightful results ofindustry, stimulated by capital, 
would not have shown themselves in the subdued forests, 
cultivated fields, and growing cities of the West; nor 
would crowds of steamboats have now covered her waters. 

I have stated, sir, that I did not believe the State banks 
could supply the vacuum which would be created by the 
withdrawal of the capital. Igo further, and say, that, 
were that capital divided among them, I do not think they 
could wield it to the same advantage for the community, 
more especially in this matter of exchange. Confidence 
can never exist between independent institutions to such 
a degree as to enable them to. carry on the purchase of 
bills of exchange to the same extent as one institution, 
possessed of the capital of all, can, through her respec- 
tive branches. As soon, too, as the great regulator and 
controller of the State institutions, the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States, is withdrawn, the same scenes will be rapidly 
presented to our eyes as met them after the destruction 
of the first national bank. The respective States will 
augment the number of local institutions. Competition, 
and the desire to make large dividends, will stimulate 
them all to issue as much paper as they can. it will, of 
course, inevitably depreciate in value. Mutual distrust 
will take place. They will fear to credit each other; 
and finally it will be impossible to transfer money from 
one part of the Union to the ether, without great incon- 
venience and expense. 

L-pass, sir, from the considerations which grow out of 
the condition of the money-market in Louisiana, to the 
situation of the planters under the late derangement in 
our currency. ‘The Senators from Mississippi and South 
Carolina (Messrs. Pornprxren and Presto] stated, in 
an early part of this session, that the price of cotton in 
the Southern States was not within two or three cents of 
the price which it should bring in reference to its value at 
the port of Liverpool,and they argued, and, as I thought, 
very satisfactorily, that such a difference could alone pro- 
ceed from a want of money in the United States. ‘This 
position has been assailed by the Senator from Georgia, 
[Mr. Kixe,] who addressed this body a few days since for 
the first time,and with a clearness which I am much more 
capable of admiring than of imitating. He considered 
the idea as wholly fallacious, that, if cotton was below its 
real value, money would instantly seek it as a profitable 
investment, and that the competition thus procured for it 
would raise the article to its true price. Sir, I differ in 
opinion with the honorable Senator. As a general rule, 
there can be no doubt that low prices invite purchasers, 
and that the number who seek to profit by such a state of 
things soon raises the objects offered for sale to their true 
value, And this is a consequence of a universal law, by 
which money, like the fluids, has a tendency to find its 
level. But the honorable Senator overlooked the fact 
that it takes money some time to find the level. The 
State of Louisiana bears very fall testimoney to the truth 
of this position. For the last twenty years and upwards, 
we have been paying interest at the rate of ten per cent. 
perannum, while, in the Northern States, money, during 
the. same time, was not worth more than five or six per 
cent. ..Many causes check and prevent the operation of 
the law alluded to. It isnot necessary to go into them. 
“Phe: fact is indisputable. And the argument of the hon- 
otable Senator by no means affects the correctness of the 
assertion, that:cotton may be of less value here than it 
should be, when compared with the price at the place of 
consumption... Iam free.indeed to admit that sucha state 
of things cannot be of long duration, and that very soon 
if indeed the market has not already come to that state, 
prices must be at their trae proportion. But in the mean 


time great mischief is done... The planter in many, I am 
afraid too many, instances has: not been able: to.wait this 


may make on the other grand staple of our State—sogar. 
It is known to the Senate that the cane from which the 
article is manufactured is the production of the tropical 
regions, and that it is with much difficulty, and great ha- 
zard of loss, that its cultivation is pursued in the most fa- 
vored portions of the United States. The last season we 
were visited by a frost, unexampled for its severity at so 
early a period of the autumn. From this and other causes 
which need not be enumerated, the crop of sugar was re- 
duced to alittle more than half what would have been the 
result ina favorable year. Disastrous as this blow was, 
falling after two previous years of bad crops, we had a 
consolation in the news which flowed in upon us from all 
quarters, that the price would be high. We learned that 
the quantity produced in the West Indies was much less 
than usual, and that the market to the North was never 
known more completely bare of the article than it was at 
the beginning of the present winter. And yet, sir, what 
is now the fact, as it relates to prices under the operation 
of the late Executive measures? Why, this: that with a 
foreign supply, less than has been known for years; with 
a domestic production not adequate to meet the demands 
of the market in an ordinary year, we cannot selle My 
merchants write me, that, such is the depression of the 
money market, they cannot dispose ofa quantity of sugar 
as formerly; that the grocers who, in other times, pur- 
chased forty or fifty hogsheads at once,now content them- 
selves with five or six; that the consumption was dimin- 
ished, and likely to be still further diminished, as the 
working classes were thrown out of employment, and 
their comforts abridged. And, sir, when they do sell a 
few hogsheads, they accompany the account with a de- 
claration that, were it not for the deranged state of the 
currency, the article would bring a cent to a cent and a 
half per pound more than it is now selling for. The cor- 
rectness of this statement I cannot doubt, for I see the 
same effect, or nearly the same, produced on all commo. 
dities. So that the Louisiana planter this year must pay 


a tax of from ten to fifteen dollars on cach hogshead of 
sugar, in order that an experiment may be made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Itis really difficult for one, 
thus contemplating the injury wantonly and unnecessarily 
inflicted on the people he represents, to measure his ex- 
pressions of disapprobation,so as to render them befitting 
the calmness and the dignity of this high assembly. Had 
this misfortune fallen on the conntry by the act of God, 
or by foreign war, or by any thing else that was inevita- 
ble, the people of Louisiana would have met it with the 
same energy they once exhibited, when, under the gal- 
lant auspices of the individual now at the head of the Go. 
vernment, they rushed to battle, and aided him to drive 
the enemy from their shores. But to see their prosperity 
interrupted, and the fruits of their Jabor diminished in 
value, without any adequate cause for the infliction of the 
injury, is too much for human patience. 

And, sir, I feel the difficulty of treating the subject 
calmly greatly increased,when I hear it said on this floor, 
to weaken the influence which the cry of suffering from 
the people must have on our measures, that the distress 
is but temporary, and that the accounts of it are exagge- 
rated from motives of political opposition, and for poli- 
tical effect. It is no doubt true, sir, the distress is but 
temporary; that is, there will be an end to it some time; 
but what consolation that reflection can bring, when its 


leffects. are permanent, Lam ata loss te conjecture, It is 
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a poor comfort, itis worse. It is cruel mockery to the! self was sufficient to produce the evil that was greaaeds 
trader, merchant, or manufacturer, who is made bank-| for it made men distrustful of one another. That dis- 
rupt by Government experiments, to be told that he should | trust showed itself in diminished discounts in the State 
not be distressed; for that, although he is ruined in credit] banks, fewer sales than usual, and more caution in giving 
and hopes for the rest of his life, the republic will survive; endorsements. The usual consequences have followed 
the disaster, and flourish again. Still less do such obser- such a state of things. The feeble in wealth and credit 
vations give consolation to the artificer, or laborer, whoj have sunk first, and their misfortunes have caused more 
is thrown. out of employment, deprived of the means ofito be apprehended. Banks, private citizens, and all 
earning his daily food and that of his family, and compel-| who have capital, become more and more alarmed every 
led to ask from charity what he formerly obtained from] day, and the evil keeps augmenting. When such a state 
industry. And as to political opposition causing these] of things occurs, it isa necessary consequence that the 
memorials to pour in upon us, day after day, in such num-} evil must progress, unless the banks can come to the re- 
bers as to deprive us of the time necessary for the ordi-|fief of the community, by an accommodation beyond. that 
nary duties of legislation, I apprehend it is a great mis-| given before the alarm began. It is they who must set 
take to suppose they spring from any such source. /That|the example in restoring confidence. Private capitalists 
political feeling may mingle with them in some degree, | will follow, but not lead in such a measure. There was 
is perhaps true; but that it is the cause of them, T utterly |a time when the national bank, from its great resources, 
deny. To imagine so, is to take the curl produced on jand its connexion with the Government, had in some mea- 
the surface of the sea by the wind, as an indication of its|sure the responsibility of preventing, if possible, such a 
movement, while it is the tide, by an irresistible impulse, | panic, and of relieving it, if it did occur. But that duty 
which carries the ocean to its limits. No, sir, politicalland that power have both ceased, and there is no pros- 
disappointment, nor the desire of political effect, never] pect of the country being relieved. The distress must 
could have thus heaved up the elements of society, und|increase, so soon as the curtailments of the Bank of the 
thrown them before us, praying for a hearing, and sup-) United States commence; and the Secretary of the Trea- 
plicating for redress. Political feeling can do much; it}sury has told the Bank that this curtailment has been 
sometimes deceives the head, and often influences the| delayed too long, and that it is necessary to the bést in- 
heart, but it has little effect on the pocket; and when|terests of society it should have commenced ere this, 
men find their purses emptied by State empirics, you may |in order that the State bank paper might come gradu- 
confide in the perfect sincerity of their complaints, and/ally into use. i 
you have no occasion to look beyond that state of things! Never, in my judgment, was a more unwise measure 
for the motives Which urge them to present their grievan-| resorted to in any country than that of removing the de- 
ces to your consideration. posites. ‘Time, which enters more or less into the con- 
Having now, sir, accomplished the main object I had in|siderations on which the propriety or fitness of all mea- 
obtaining the floor, I might, perhaps with propriety, |sures depends, was wholly disregarded. Any man, 
close my remarks. But as, in the present condition of| whether statesman or not, could have seen that it was an 
our affairs, the opinions of every man who has a share|unpropitious moment; that there was so much trade, 
in the national councils is of importance, though his place | there might almost be said to be over-trading; and that 
there may be the only circumstance which makes them|credit, through the whole extent of the country, was 
$0, {think it proper to state some conclusions 1 have| pushed to its utmost extent. Senators say, indeed, that 
formed on the matters which now agitate the country. | had the deposites been removed at any time, the same 
And first, then, sir, as to the cause of the present em-|evil consequences would have followed. I enter, sir, my 
barrassment. My convictions are very decided, that it} utter dissent to such a proposition. Had it been deferred 
is due to the removal of the deposites from the Bank ofl until the termination of the charter, as was the case with 
the United States. It seems to have puzzled gentlemen! the old United States Bank, men would have had time to 
on this Boor, and elsewhere, how the change of a sum regulate their engagements to meet the change. Fore- 
al money from one banking-house to another could oc- secing that when the bank closed its affairs, a shock 
ession any distress to the public. Ido not know that I| would be given to the monetary system, preparations 
am correct in my views of the matter, but it does not| would have been madeto meet it. The Statey banks, 
acem to be very difficult to explain the modus operandi. | too, would have been more able to give relief, because 
Credit rests entirely on the opinion entertained of safe-| the large capital of the national bank would, at that time, 
ty, And that opinion. once shaken, whether on good|be ready to flow into other channels. But now, witha 
grounds or bad, all the evils which grow out of panic flow! fatuity of which there is no example, we have given a 
in upon society nearly as rapidly as if the danger was/shock fto credit and confidence, when for two years 
seal. [tis clear to me at least, that, had the conduct ofito come, and more, the capital of the Bank of the 
the United States Bank been what it might, a momentary] United States, or the larger proportion of it, will be 
pressure mast have existed in the money market, andi withdrawn from circulation, while that institution is wind- 
that, if that pressure produced general alarm, it was aling up its affairs. We have done so, sir, without having 
consequence that the pressure should continue much|{any substitute prepared, in place of the capital thus ta- 
longer than the original cause sulsisted. When the|ken out. The State banks, it is clear, cannot furnish it. 
State banks, and the mercantile and trading portion of|'They complain of pressure now, when there has occurred 
the people, saw such an unexpected and heavy blow] nothing to occasion it, save the want of confidence. What 
dealt by the President of the United States against the} their situation will be when the United States Bank com- 
national bank, it was impossible they should not be alarm-|mences its curtailments, need not be said. The pressure 
ed, for they could neither tell how it would affect the!on them will augment, and, with it, their incapacity to 
bank, ov how that institution, on being so struck, would | afford any relief. Sir, I see no end to this confusion and 
feel compelled to act during the unexpired term of its|distress, unless the people of the United States speak a 
charter. The Secretary of the Treasury declared that/ language to their rulers-that cannot be disregarded. 
it was high time it should begin to curtail its discounts,{ hold, then, sir, that the removal of the deposites was. 
and commence the settlement of its affairs. And thela sufficient cause to produce the present calamitous'state 
subordinate agents boasted that they had the institution lof our affairs. If it was not, I call on honorable Séna- 
under their feet. Such a state of things immediately|tors to say what does occasion it? We have been told it 
filled all the local institutions, and all men of prudence, |is caused by the Bank of the United States: butif it is, 
with the fear of an approaching storm. ‘That fear in it-igentlemen can surely show how the bank has caused it. 
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This is, an interrogatory which has been put again and 
again on this floor: and to which no answer has been giv- 
en, save that the bank is very powerful, very corrupt, 
and is using all its means to oppress the public, and force 
a re-charter from Congress. ‘These are just as easily 
said, as any other similar number of English words; and, 
without. proof in support of them, they are of no more as- 
sistance in deciding the question, than the same number 
words on any other subject wouldbe. The bank, however, 
does not.rest her defence on the want of proof on the 
part of her accusers. . She shows beyond doubt, on the 
most irrefragable evidence, that it is not owing to her ac- 
tion, ‘The official returns establish that the curtailment 
of her discounts has not exceeded the sum of money 
withdrawn by the Government from her vaults. The 
clamor against her, then, is without any foundation, A 
new version has indeed been given to the complaint against 
the bank, by an honorable Senator from Maine, (Mr. Suxr- 
uEY.] According to him, the bank might relieve the 
public distress, if it would only issue about fifteen millions 
of bank notes. This isa very compendious way of set- 
tling: the question. But has the honorable Senator any 
information which enables him to say that the bank could 
issue such a sum safely? Nay, that it could issue one mil- 
lion more, at the present crisis, than it has now in circu- 
lation? If he has, it isa knowledge not possessed by me, 
nor do I believe by any other member of this body. The 
recommendation of the Senator from Maine, however, 
forms a curious contrast with the mandates of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury last October. According to the Se- 
nator, the bank should extend its discounts at the present 
time. According to the Secretary, it should not have 
delayed their curtailment beyond the 1st of October last. 
According to the Senator, it is an evil that there is not 
more, United States Bank paper in circulation. Accord- 
ing to the Secretary, there was too much of it out three; 
months ago, and it was then absolutel 
bank to callit in. Sir, it is not uninstructive to recur to 
the language used by that high functionary some months 
ago. It will serve, I trust, asa warning, hereafter, for 
men not to tamper with the currency of the country. In 


of | followed these instructions; 


y necessary for the; United States, sir, in my opinion, has won 


distressing pressure on the community.” ‘This question 
he answers himself in the next sentence, by declaring his 
conviction «that the time which remained for the char- 
ter to run, after the Ist October, (the day on which the 
removal of the deposites took place,) was not more than 
was proper to accomplish the object with safety to the 
community.” Now, sir, I admit that the bank has not 
that she did not begin to cur- 
tail her discounts on the Ist of October; and that, in this 
respect, if the opinions of the Executive were wise and 
salutary, the institution has been in fault. But if, in 
stead of disobeying these instructions, the bank had fol- 
lowed them, what would have been the consequence? 
My honorable friend from Kentucky, [Mr. Cxay,} with 
his usual clearness, showed, the other day, that if the 
bank, between this and the termination of her charter, 
withdraws all the notes from circulation, and collects her 
debts, she must callin about two millions each month 
from the community; for the amount she has to collect is 
i fifty-five millions, and the time little more than twenty-four 
months. Now sir, if, in obedience to the mandate of the 
| Secretary, the bank had commenced, on the Ist of Octo- 
ber last, the gradual curtailment of which he speaks, and 
diminished her discounts two millions a month since that 
time, she would have, by the 1st of March, withdrawn 
from circulation ten millions of dollars. 

If she had, L ask if there is any man here who can look 
steadily on the frightful consequences which must have 
ensued? If the commercial world is now agonized by a 
mere derangement of the currency, in what situation 
would it be placed, if to that derangement there were add- 
ed, at this moment, the effects of withdrawing so large a 
sum from circulation? Ruin, in its worst form, must have 
fallen on the larger portion of the commercial and manu- 
facturing interest of the country, unless, indeed, the State 
banks bad suspended specie payments. The bank ofthe 
a strong title 
to the confidence of the people by her conduct. She 
saw the crisis that was approaching—she knew the pres- 
sure would be great; and that, keeping strictly within the 
Executive injunction conveyed to her, she could have 


his letter of the 3d of December, transmitting a report 
on.the removal of the public deposites, he says, ‘The 
State banks can, l have no doubt, furnish a general cir- 
culating medium quite as uniform in value as that which 
has been furnished by the Bank of the United States— 
perhaps more.” He continues: «But a currency found- 
ed on the notes of State banks, could not be suddenly 
substituted for that heretofore furnished by the Bank of 
the United States, and take the place of it, at the same 
moment, .in every part of the Union.’ He further adds, 
that ‘by the monthly statement of the bank of the 2d 
September last, the notes of the bank and its branches, 
then in circulation, amounted to $18,413,287 07, and that 
this immense amount must all be withdrawn from circula- 
tion when the charter expires.” Having got these ideas 
well fixed in his mind, viz. that the notes of the State 
banks would furnish a good, and perhaps better curren- 
cy than the United States Bank notes, that there were a 
great. quantity of the latter in circulation, and that they 
must be withdrawn, the Secretary discovers that the notes 
of the Bank of ‘the United States are about to depreciate, 
and. that it is important—mark his words— that they 
should be all taken out of circulation before they depre- 
ciate in the hands of the individuals who hold them.” 
This alarming conclusion being reached, it was necessa- 
ry to set to work immediately to avert such disastrous 
consequences from the community; and, accordingly, this 
officer, in the report. already quoted from, asks ‘how 
long it will require, for the ordinary operations of com- 
merce, and the reduction of discounts by the bank, to 
withdraw the amount of ‘circulation. before mentioned, 
without giving a shock to the currency, or producing al 


produced such a convulsion as would have compelled her 
adversaries to change their conducttowardsher. But she 
preferred to the gratifications of a triumph over them, the 
performance of her duty. And the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, who is known to be a virtuous as well as a talented 
man, must, Tam sure, rejoice that the country. was saved 
rom the effects of his own measures; though that salvation 
was effected at the expense of his reputation for foresight, 
and a knowledge of the subject he was handling. Heavy 
as is the responsibility which weighs upon him now, it 
would have been increased tenfold bad the bank follow- 
ed his instructions, 

But, sir, though the work of curtailment has not yet 
commenced, the hour when it must begin is rapidly ap- 
proaching, if indeed it has not already arrived, The 
bank cannot dcfer much longer to commence the with- 
drawal of her funds from circulation, and the moment she 
does, all the cvils under which the community suffers will 
be aggravated far beyond even their present severity. 
We should not sit here with our arms folded, and see so 
much calamity about to fall on the country, without mak- 
ing a single effort to avert it. It is the part of wisdom, 
as well as of duty, to step forward and meet the danger 
before it reaches us. l have the most sincere conviction 
that, unless we do something, and speedily, the capital 
and industry of the country are about to receive a shock 
from which they will not recover for years. Sir, Lam one 
of those who think that there are no means to restore 
confidence, but by a re-charter of the bank, and for that 
measure I am prepared to vote. Whenever it is present- 
ed for our consideration, L shall give it my support, pro- 
vided certain modifications can be obtained in the present 
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charter, which, without impairing its utility, will remove 
many of the objections which grow out of an honest jea- 
lousy of its power. 
in making this remark, I am not to be understood as 
giving my sanction to this jealousy; but, in carrying out 
any measure, public opinion, and public prejudice too, 
should be consulted and gratified, provided they can be 
gratified without injury to the true interests of the coun- 
try. This opinion as to the propriety of rechartering the 
bank renders it almost unnecessary for me to say that 1 
am wholly opposed to the proposition to return to a me- 
tallic currency. We.cannot do so, if we wished, and, if 
we could, it is not desirable. If the question was now 
proposed for the first time, wbat kind of circulating me- 
dium we should adopt for this country, I should hesitate 
which to prefer—a metallic currency, or a mixed one. 
Each has its advantages. On the whole, | believe the 
latter is best adopted to the wants and interests of a coun- 
try so decidedly commercial, and so rapidly increasing as 
ours. But, in our present situation, with the habits of 
society formed to the use of paper money, and with innu- 
merable contracts existing, which have been entered into 
on long credits, in relation to the value given to real 
estate by this species of money, so complete a change in 
our circulating medium would work great injustice. If 
the quantity of gold and silver necessary for the wants of 
this country be, as E heard it estimated, and 4 think cor- 
rectly, eighty millions of dollars, and we have now about 
twenty-five or thirty millions in the United Stales, we 
must go into market to procure the difference between 
these two sums. An immediate demand for so large an 
amount would greatly raise the value of specie, both in 
Europe and America; and, as a consequence, so depress 
the value of all property, as to prove ruinous to thou- 
sands. Ido not see any advantages in a metallic curren- 
cy to induce me to pay so dearly for it. Nor is it un- 
worthy of consideration, that a well-regulated paper cur- 
rency enables us to employ all the capital represented by 
that paper, beyond the specie in the vaults of the banks, 
in other and useful purposes, and which, if we had not 
paper moncy, would be sunk in the purchase of a circu- 
lating medium. There are many other considerations 
belonging to this part of the subject, which an unwilling- 
ness to trespass on the time of the Senate forbids me to 
enter into, more especially as all speculations in regard 
to it are fruitless in this country. 
. For, if we wished to return to a metallic currency, we 
have not the power to do su. We have no means of com- 
pelling the States to resort to it, They will charter as 
many banks as they please; and there are so many of the 
strongest’ passions of our nature at work to create them, 
that there will be always more of them than there should 
he. Your refusal to take their notes at your custom- 
houses and land offices, may check the circulation of 
their paper on the seaboard and extreme West, but in the 
much larger portions of the United States they will disre- 
gard such a measure, because bank notes are not wanted 
in it for either purpose. Sir, it is easy to sce the state to 
which we are approaching. So soon as the national bank, 
the great controller and regulator of the State banks, is 
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them, it is scarcely asked for in large quantities. No, sir, 
these banks will do as.all others have done, circumstan- 
ced like them; they will issue as much paper as they can; 
they will make as large dividends as they can; they will 
forget and contemn the distant danger; and they will pro- 
fit by what they consider the present advantage. It is in 
human nature they should do so. It isin our experience 
they have donc so. Such has been their course in Eng- 
land, in Scotland, and in the United States. - Whenever 
the salutary influence of a controlling institution has been 
withdrawn from them, they have issued too much paper, 
and deranged the currency of the country. i ; 

But gentlemen say it is an experiment we are makings 
and, if that experiment fails, we can then resort to a na- 
tional bank. Sir, admitting it to be an experiment, I see 
no wisdom in making it. If our situation under the regu- 
lar influence of the United States Bank had been one of 
misfortune; if, before the late measures, our currency had 
been vitiated, and the bank had failed to perform the 
other purposes for which it was created, then, I admit, 
there might be some excuse for making an experiment. 
But to choose a time when our currency was sound; when 
the fiscal affairs of the Government were faithfully con- 
ducted, and all the different classes of society enjoyed the 
fruits of their industry; and prosperity was seen in every 
form by which the advance of society in wealth and com~ 
fort could be marked—-to choose such a moment as that, 
L say, to make an experiment, by which we might be 
made a great deal worse, and could not be made better, 
may be a very wise measure in the Government; but, ifan 
individual were so to act in the management of his private 
affairs, I should think doubts might be reasonably enter- 
tained of his sanity. 

But, sir, this talk about an experiment is a mere delu- 
sion. 1 warn the American people not to be deceived by 
it. There is no experiment to be made. ‘The experi 
ment was tried twenty ycars ago, and it failed, signally 
failed. It would seem that we had forgotten, or were 
unwilling to take lessons from the past. When the char- 
ter of the first National Bank was about expiring, an appli- 
cation was made to renew it. ‘The same opposition was 
made to it that we hear now offered against the present 
institution; and there are to be found, in the attacks of its 
opponents, the same general denunciations; the same re- 
sort to prejudice; the same lankness of argument, and 
failure of proof—the capital was foreign; its directors 
were of the party not in power; it had meddled in elec- 
tions; it was dangerous to our liberties; it was a mammoth 
of corruption. Not one scintilla of proof do 1 find in the 
debates of that day, in support of these charges, but the 
accusation struck in with popular prejudice, and the bank 
was destroyed. Yes, sir, it was destroyed; and dearly did 
the American people pay for the errors of then politi- 
cians. ‘The whole currency of the country immediately 
fell into such confusion, that no man could tell what was 
the value of his property; and, after years of disaster and 
distress, a bank, by the voice of a large majority of the 
people, was erected in the place of that which had been 
demolished. ‘Then, too, sir, was taught a lesson, which I 
should have thought never would have been Jorgotten, 


withdrawn, we shall have from four to five hundred ofj'rhe men who had been principally instrumental in put- 


these institutions, all of them trying to make as large di- 
vidends as possible, and using every effort to flood their 
respective neighborhoods with their own paper. Gentle- 
men say that the liability of the bank to demands for spe- 
cie for their notes will operate as a check on excessive 
It will no doubt do so when the direction is pru- 
dent and wise; but experience has proved it is not a sufi- 
cient restraint to the greater number of these institutions. 
The truth is, that the liability of the bank for specie is 
merely nominal, unless apprehension exists as to its sol- 
vency. At other times, save under circumstances so pe- 
culiar as to forbid us to deduce any general rule from 


ting down the first bank, were compelled, by what pass- 
ed before their eyes, to come forward and acknowledge 
their errors, and assist in repairing them by the creation 
ofa new bank. And do gentlemen, in the face of this re- 
cent and striking example, still say that the experiment is. 
yet to be made? 

Sir, I predict that after the currency of the country is: 
deranged, and confusion and distress pervade all the land, 
we shall sce the very men, now engaged in preventing the, 
re-charter of this bank, if they should succeed, forced to: 
come forward, and endeavor to have a similar one char- 
tered, To these men I say, do now; with a good grace, 
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what you will finally be compelled to do. Do it before 
your country suffers at every pore—before you have ru- 
ined the hopes and broken the fortunes of hundreds of 
thousands! This is a question in which your patriotism 
can, and ought, to soar above party considerations. If 
the President of the United States has committed an er- 
ror, and you refuse to correct it, do you not enable your 
adversaries to say that in your opinion the President has 
not other and sufficient merits to permit you to acknow- 
Jedge one mistake made by him? Sir, I trust better 
counsels will prevail; and that, before Congress adjourns, 
casting aside party spirit, some measures will be devised, 
by our united deliberations, which will withdraw the 
country in safety from the perilous position in which it is 
now placed. 

The memorial was then referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


REVOLUTIONARY PENSION BILL. 


Mr. WEBSTER moved that the Senate postpone the 
previous orders, for the purpose of taking up the bill 
from the House making appropriations for the payment 
of Revolutionary and other pensions for the year 1834. 
He would take that occasion, he said, to make a remark 
or two on the subject. It had been customary to fake 
up appropriation bills, when discussion was not anticipat- 
ed, at any time, and pass them through the Senate. 
There came from the House of Representatives an ap- 
propriation bill which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance; it was acted upon at the first meeting of the 
committee thereafter, and reported to the Senate. He 
ket his eye on the bill, but was prevented from calling it 
up by the interesting business before the Senate, which 
had excluded nearly all other matters. Although it was 
not his practice to notice any thing that appeared in the 
newspapers in this city, a respect for the Senate induced 
him, at the present time, to do so. His attention bad 
been called, this morning, to an article in the Globe, re- 
ferring to the Committee on Finance, and the appropriation 
bill, which he would now read. The article is as follows: 


“ The Veterans of the Revolution. 

“ It has now become quite apparent that the majorit 
of the Senate of the United States intend to second the 
effort of Nicholas Biddle to prevent the Revolutionary 
pensioners from receiving their half-yearly dues on the 
4th day of March. The appropriation bill passed the 
House of Representatives nearly three weeks ago, pro- 
viding money for this object, and was sent to the Senate. 
Ever since that time, it has quietly remained in the pos- 
session of that notable Committee on Finance, which, the 

other day, was So prompt in making an elaborate report 
in a few hours after reference of Mr. Cusy’s resolution 
on the deposites. Mr. Wesster is Chairman of the 
Committee, all of whom, saving one person, is hostile to 
the President. It is well known that these appropria- 
tion bills, when the time draws nigh for disbursement, 


are privileged bills, and are generally passed by unan-! 


jmous consent. If the object be not to create new em- 
barrassment—to grieve and distress the war-worn soldicrs 
of the Revolution, that thereby it may be shown the Bank 
of the United States is more potent than the Govern- 
ment—what-does’ Mr. Wensrern mean by keeping this 
bill in his pocket?” j 

Now, sir; said Mr. W., before I say any more, I will 
ask the Secretary to give the date on which the biil came 
from ‘the House, the date on which it was referred to the 
committee, and: the date on which it was reported to the 
Senate. : 

The Sxcterany ‘replied, that the bill came from the 
House, and was referred tothe committee on Thursday, 
the 6th of February, and that it: was reported by the 
‘committee on Monday, the 10th of February. 

Mr, WEBSTER continued: -'The Senate would then 


see how long Mr. Wexsren kept this bill in his pocket, 
It came to the committee, which meets on Mondays and 
Thursdays, on a Thursday; and, on the Monday following 
the first day of meeting thereafter, the committee acted 
on it, and it was reported to the Senate on the same day. 
Now this was not all. The gentlemen who conducted 
that press (the Globe) had reporters in the Senate for 
the purpose of giving its proceedings to the public; and 
what did he see? Why in the proceedings of Monday, 
the 10th February, as reported in that paper, will be 
found the following: 

tMr. Wensver, from the Committee on Finance, re- 
ported the bill making appropriations for the Revolu- 
tionary and other pensioners of the United States, with- 
out amendment.” 

The gentlemen themselves, who conduct the Globe, 
had recorded the fact, that the bill was reported on the 
10th February; and yet, on Saturday last, they said that 
Mr. Wessrer kept it for three weeks in his pocket, 
Now, sir, (Mr. W. said,) it is possible that those who 
made the statement were unconscious as to the facts; but 
they were not unconscious as to the motives which induced 
them to make it. It remained now to be seen whether 
this explanation would be followed by a retraction of the 
unfounded charge, or whether, by silence, it would be 
persisted in: and it also remained to be seen, whether 
this detection of error would teach the editors more pru- 
dence for the future. He made this statement simply 
out of respect to the Senate, who, he was sure, would 
not believe him capable of the gross neglect of official 
duty imputed to him. He should despise himself, if he 
were capable of being influenced by any such motives as 
those charged in the publication he had just read. 

Mr. W. then moved that the bill be read the second 
and third time and passed, and, there being no objection, 
the bill wasread the second and third time, and passed 
accordingly. 

Mr. GRUNDY then rose and stated, that a vacancy had 
occurred in the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, by the resignation of an honorable Senator from 
Virginia, [Mr. Riyrs,} and as the committee were desi- 


| 
I 


y| rous of having the vacancy filled, he moved the Senate 


to go into an election. 

Mr. CHAMBERS, adverting tothe fact of the lateness 
of the hour, and the absence of several members, hoped 
the election would be deferred, not that he thought it 
important. He did not suppose it would be a party vote, 
and for himself, he was perfectly satisfied that the chair- 
man of the committee should bimself make the selection, 
but it was an act of courtesy to absent Senators not to 
go into an election at this hour. 

Some other conversation occurred between Messrs. 
CHAMBERS, EWING, and GRUNDY, when the Se- 
nate decided to go into the election; but, while preparing 
the ballots, on motion of Mr. CLAYTON, 

The Senate adjourned. 


Werpyrspay, Fexrvuary 26. 
PUBLIC DISTRESS. 

Mr. CHAMBERS rose and said, he had been charged 
by a committee of gentlemen, deputed for that purpose, 
ta present the memorial of sundry merchants, mechanics, 
laborers, and others, of the city of Baltimore, on the sub- 
ject of the embasrassments of the money market, which 
the memorialists said had been occasioned by the course 
pursued by the Bank of the United States, and intend- 
ed for the purpose of forcing a renewal of its charter. 
The memorialists, Mr. C. said, express their entire con- 
fidence in the Executive, declare that the restoration of 
the public deposites to the bank would be highly. injuri- 
ous to the. country, and pray that they may not be re- 
‘stored... The committee, with whom he was personally 
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“acquainted, Mr. C. said, were highly respectable, 


from the character given of the signers of the memorial, | (Mr. the 0 3 
The committee| (Mr. M.’s) objections to the United States Bank remain- 


he was confident they were equally so. 


and, friend William Addams, who was associated with him 


M.) on the. Jackson electoral ticket in 1832. His 


stated that the number of signers to the memorial was) ed unchanged, and had never been disguised; but, it was 


3,558, and he had no doubt of the correctness of the| due to truth, 
He moved that the memorial be read, print-|stituents, to make these statements. 


statement. 


ed, and referred to the Committee on Finance. He also 


asked that the names appended to the memorial be print-) tl 
ed, as it was a duplicate of one intended to be presented | ties, 
from the press of|and a 


to the House of Representatives, but, 
business in that House, had not yet been done. 


and to this respectable portion of. his cons 


He also had in charge the proceedings of a meeting of 
the mechanics and working-men of the Northern Liber. 
in the county of Philadelphia, in favor of the bank 
restoration of the deposites; anda memoril signed 
by fifty-one citizens of Schuylkill county, against the bank 


The motion of Mr. Cuambens was then carried without| and the restoration of the deposites; all of which he de- 


a division. , 

Mr. WEBSTER, in pursuance of notice given, 
that the Senate do now proceed to the consideration of 
Executive business. 

Mr. CHAMBERS was opposed to the motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts for several reasons. His 
colleague was seriously indisposed, and in consequence 
of the inclemency of the weather, not able to attend, and 
indeed was not able, to-day, to leave the room. He was 
also opposed to the motion, on the ground that no mate- 
rial difficulty would arise from a few days’ delay, He 
knew that there were a great many appointments which 
the country desired to see filled, and that some consider- 
able censure had been cast on the Senate for delaying 
them; but he was surprised to find that in many of the 
journals which assumed to know what was passing in the 
Senate, a clamor was made at the Senate’s not acting on 
some minor appointments, while no surprise is expressed 
at the fact that the Exccutive has kept back the nomina- 
tions of some more important ones. Now he was by no 
means disposed to tread on the toes of the Executive, 
and was not in the habit of doing so; but he could not see 
how the denunciations of the Senate for delaying unim- 
portant appointments squared with the total silence as to 
the fact that one of the most important offices had been 
filled, and its duties executed, for months after the meet- 
ing of the Senate, without asking for its sanction to the 
appointment, He had always understood the Senate to 
be constitutionally a part of the appointing power, and 
should be consulted, at least in an appointment of so 
much importance, as soon after its meeting as conve- 
nience would permit. 

Mr. WEBSTER inquired if the gentleman expected 
his colleague would be able to attend to-morrow. 

Mr. CHAMBERS replied that he did. 

Mr. WEBSTER then said, that, if the Senate went into 
Executive business to-day, they would not probably finish 
before to-morrow, and any member who was in the city 
might have an opportunity of taking part in it. He felt 
sume. embarrassment on the subject, but was willing to 
waive his motion; but he gave notice that he would to-mor- 
row moye for the Senate to go into Executive session. 


PENNSYLVANIA MEMORIALS. 


Mr. McKEAN rose and said, he held in his hand a me- 
morial signed by 1,858 inhabitants of Berks county, Pa., 
reiterating the daily lamentation of pecuniary distress, and 
remonstrating against the recent action of the Government 
in removing the public deposites from the United States 
Bank: This memorial, and the accompanying letter, Mr. 


sired to send to the Chair, and asked that they be-each 


moved) read, referred to the Committee on Finance, and printed, 


Mr. CLAY said he wished to make an observation or 
two. He imagined thatthe supporters of that Executive 
who holds in his hands the means of affording relief to 
the distressed people of this country, would no longer in- 
sist upon the fact that these various memorials emanat- 
ed from party feeling. They had found themselves al- 
ready, in the progress of the session, greatly mistaken in 
point of fact as respects the distress prevailing in the 
community. They had been compelled to own their 
mistake; and he (Mr. C.) trusted that they would now 
see that the language which is transmitted in the various 
memorials to Congress, does not proceed from those 
only who are opposed to the administration, but that it 
issues from all parties—that the struggle which is now 
going on is not a party struggle, but one resulting from 
universal, deeply felt, wide-spread distress throughout the 
whole country. ` Let Senators take the case before them 
as an example. He had it in his power to state, for he 
had understood it from the gentleman who was charged 
with the presentation of the memorial, that in 1828, the 
whole amount of votes given against the Chief Magis- 
trate by the county of Berks, were but 937, whilst he 
had nearly 5,000 votes; and in 1832, there were 4,544 
given for him, and 1,166 against him. This memorial he 
(Mr. C.} understood was subscribed by 1,860 individuals 
and it ought to be added that it came only from a part of 
the county. In five or six other townships, as he had 
been informed, of the same county, memorials were in 
circulation, but the subscriptions to them were not 
completed, and therefore could not be forwarded with 
the present one. 

He hoped he might be allowed to state a single fact, 
which would show the impressions upon the public 
mind in regard.to the present distress. In the town of 
Reading, in the county of Berks, he understood that five 
hundred votes were given for the present Chief Magis- 
trate, at a late election, and only one hundred against 
him; yet five hundred of the inhabitants of the same town 
had subscribed the petition setting forth the existing dis- 
tress, and praying the aid of Congress to afford them 
some effectual relief. : 

From all quarters from whence memorials had issued, 
Mr. C. said, we learn a similar state of facts. Gen- 
tlemen may be assured that this is no party struggle that 
now agitates the country. It is a question between the 
will of one man and that of twelve millions of people. It 
is a question between power—ruthiless, relentless, inex- 
orable power—on the one hand, and the strong, deep- 


M. said he was requested to lay before the Senate, by aj felt sufferings of a vast community, on the other. He 
highly respectable deputation who had visited the seat of trusted that these memorials would be the means of soft- 
Government for that purpose, and who instructed and es- j ening his heart, and presenting to him the true condition 
pecially requested him to state that the memorialists are|ofour afflicted country, and induce him, to the utmost of 
without distinction of political parties, and, indeed, he|his ability, to afford that relief to it which he and his Se- 
said, it could hardly be otherwise, as, he believed, thejcretary could instantly supply. ; > 
election returns would show, that scarcely more than half} Mr. CLAYTON made a few observations, to show how 
the number that had signed the memorial were, at any j very far the petitioners for restoring the deposites, &c., 
time, opposed to General Jackson, in Berks county. Helin these conflicting petitions, exceeded the number of 
knew a umber who were the fast friends of Generali those who approved of their removal. 

Jackson, among which he recognised the name of his! ‘The motion of Mr. McKean was. agreed.to. 
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Mr..CLAY rose to present a memorial. When he left, 
last September, the State of which he was a Senator, he 
had never beheld it ina condition of higher prosperity. 
The earth had yielded anabundant crop; and a ready and 
good market existed for all the products of industry. The 
people were out. of debt, fall-handed, in good health; 
grateful for the numerous blessings which they enjoyed, 
and without the smallest presentiment of approaching ca- 
Jamity.. This gratifying picture was now sadly reversed, 
and he was charged with the duty of presenting to the 
Senate a memorial from a large and highly respectable 
portion of his fellow-citizens, exhibiting the contrast, and 
imploring redress from Congress of their grievances. 
Louisville is the third, if not the second, of the three larg- 
est cities on the banks of the Ohio river, and, from its lo- 
cation atthe rapids of that beautiful stream, is decidedly 
the first in commercial importance. Her two great sis- 
ters, Pittsburg and Cincinnati, have already addressed 
their complaints to Congress, and Louisville now comes 
to unite her voice and her supplications to theirs. 

He held in his hand the copy ofa petition, the original 
of which has been confided to the charge of the member 
of the House of Representatives representing Louisville, 
to be offered to that House. This copy he now submit- 
ted to the Senate. Upwards of 1,000 signatures were at- 
tached to it, embracing individuals of both parties, almost 
the whole of the mercantile class, and men of every pur- 
suit in business in that rising city. He knew personally 
many of the memoriualists, among whom are the president 
and all the directors, who were in Louisville, of the bank 
which had been selected to receive the Government de- 
posites, and he hazarded nothing in saying that the me- 


morialists constituted the great majority of the men of 


business, wealth, and respectability of Louisville. That 
bank, he had understood, by a unanimous vote of the 
board of directors, had rescinded the contract with the 
Secretary of the Treasury relating to the public depo- 
sites. The present condition of Loujsville was well de- 
described, by a highly valued and respectable friend, 
whom he had personally known near forty years, in 
two letters, from which he would read the following 
extracts: 

«Itis really melancholy to witness the sad reverse 
which a few months has produced in the situation of this 
hitherto flourishing city. Had a large invading army 
passed triumphantly through our country, it could not 
have so completely: marred our prosperity, as the late un- 
fortunate measure of the Executive. The countenances 
of our citizens are more gloomy and desponding than 
when. the dread cholera was amongst us. It is scarcely 
possible to raise money on any terms. A single fact, 
within my own knowledge, will satisfy you of the cor- 
rectness of this assertion. One of our most wealthy citi- 
zens offered three per cent. a month for a loan, and was 
unable to get it. Neither the United States Bank, nor 
the Bank of Louisville, will at present purchase bills on 
New. Orleans, the former only receiving them in payment 
of debts, Our citizens are therefore wholly deprived of 
those facilities for raising money on their shipments of 
produce, which. were formerly so liberally afforded by 
the. Bank of the United States. In truth every thing in 
the way of business. seems to be suffering under as severe 
a paralysis as the human body would by the stoppage of 
the circulation of the blood. To what period our mise- 
ries are to be protracted, Heaven only knows. Our only 
reliance is now on-Congress, and judging from the vote 
on some incidental questions in the House of Representa- 
tives, I am apprehensive that we are not to expect much 
from that quarter.”>..**T mentioned to you, in my last 
letter, that a gentleman of property, and who is known as 
a reniirkably punctual man, being pressed for a few thou- 


a loan, without being able to get it. I now state to you 
as a fact, within my own knowledge, that he has obtained 
the loan at five per cent. a month!” 

The existence of deep, wide-spread, and unexampled 
distress, is no longer disputed. It cannot be controvert- 
ed. Intelligence of itis borne from every quarter, by 
every mail, and in every form of private communication, 
as well as public petition and public proceedings. Those 
who were at first incredulous, are now forced to confess 
it. It stretches from the wild lands of Maine to the allu- 
vial formations of the Mississippi. All parts of the Union 
feel, and are writhing under it. The Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Forsyrn] had denied its existence at Augusta; 
but at Augusta we had seen a call, from a large number 
of citizens, for a public meeting, to take into considera- 
tion the prevailing distress. He had hoped that Ken- 
tucky would have been among the last that would. suffer, 
although he knew it would be among the first to feel and 
manifest its sympathy for the sufferings of others. But the 
blight has reached her; and what State, what interest, 
sooner or later, must not feel its influence? . 

The existence of the fact of general and severe dis- 
tress, being fully demonstrated, whatever may be its 
cause, it is the duty of Congress to apply a speedy and 
effectual redress, if it possess any power to afford it. 
What is the relief which the supporters of the adminis-. 
tration hold out? They allege that the bank can give it. 
But that was not the opinion of the President and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, when the measure was adopted of 
removing the public deposites. ‘heii plan was then to 
make the bank wind up, and rely on the local banks. 
They believed that the local banks would fill up any va- 
cuum, in the circulation and business of the country, pro- 
duced by the curtailment of the Bank of the United 
States. “Chey believed that those banks would supply a 
better currency than the Bank of the United States, But 
now, it seems that this institution only can relieve the 
country. The bank is required, at the same time, to 
perform the opposite duties of winding up and extend- 
ing its affairs—the contradictory operations of expansion 
and contraction. After denouncing the bank as a mon- 
ster, aga great moneyed aristocracy, which was contamt- 
nating the morals of the community, corrupting the pub- 
lic press, and calumniating and dangerous to the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and, after denouncing it as 
an unconstitutional engine, which ought to speedily put 
down, gentlemen now refer to this abominable bank, as 
possessing the only means to relieve the distresses of a 
suffering community! If the present state of things con- 
tinued, there was no predicting to what ruinous conse- 
quences it might lead, Our banking systems in the Unit- 
ed States rested emphatically upon credit and confidence. 
Destroy that, and they must inevitably blow up. Already 
we learn from Cincinnati, and other places, that confi- 
dence is so far shaken, that people begin to hoard the 
precious metals. In one day, it is said, flour fell at Cin- 
cinnatia dollar and a quirter per barrel.’ How ‘can our 
banks withstand the overthrow of public confidence? 
Look. at the condition of the sixty-nine safety-fund banks 
in New York, as recently disclosed. here are twenty- 
eight, with a circulation ranging from about $100,000 to 
upwards of $300,000, that cannot redeem each $10,000 
in specie on a sudden demand; and ten which cannot 
each redeem 5,000 dollars on such a demand. 

Entertaining very different views of the bank from 
those who are opposed to it, he believed that the resto- 
ration of the public deposites, anda recharter of the 
bank, with a cessation of Executive fhostility, would, in 
thirty days, by resuscitating credit and confidence, bring 
relicf to the country. But he hoped no proposition to 
recharter the bank will be made, unless it be imperative- 
ly demanded by unequivocal expressions of pubjje senti- 
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and with the whole weight of the Executive in opposi- 
tion to such a measure, it cannot succeed without a 
‘glear and decided manifestation of public opinion in its 
favor. And to bring forward and agitate the question, 
under such circumstances, and without such a manifesta- 
tion, however desirable it may be, will have the effect 
only of exciting expectations to be subsequently disap- 
‘pointed. à . 

Our first, eur greatest, our immediate object should 
betoheal the wounds which have been inflicted on the 
constitation of the country. Let us restore to the Jaws 
their wonted authority; regain, from the hands which 
have seized it, the possession of the public purse, and ex- 
ercise the control which the constitution and the laws 
have assigned to Congress ever the Treasury. All legis- 
lation is idle and ridiculous, as long as the custody of the 
public treasure remains where it is, and as long as we have 
no guaranty for the respect which is due to the acts of 
Congress. 

The remedy for the distresses of the people isin the 
hands of the people. The contest is indeed an arduous 
one. It isa contest between the will of one man and 
the majority of twelve millions of people—between arbi- 
trary, relentless, and inexorable power, on the one side, 
and a suffering community on the other! In a recent 
report of twenty-one delegates, deputed by more than 
ten thousand citizens of Philadelphia, to lay their griev- 
ances before the Government at Washington, we are told 
that the Chief Magistrate, inan interview which they had 
with him, upon the business which brought them here, 
told them, ‘¢ That, having made up his mind irrevocably 
upon all these points—Andrew Jackson never would 
restore the deposites to the bank—Andrew Jackson would 
never recharter that monster of corruption—that neither 
persuasion nor coercion, nor the opinions of the people, 
nor the voice of the legislature, could shake his fixed deter- 
mination—-that sooner than consent to restore the depo- 
sites or recharter the bank, he would undergo the tortures 
often Spanish inquisitions—that sooner than live in a coun- 
try where such a power prevailed, he would seek an asy- 
dum in the wilds of Arabia.” No one could peruse that 
report without feelings of deep regret and humiliation. 
He knew personally, and well, several of the gentlemen 
who made it, and there were not, in this country, men 
of greater veracity, probity, and respectability. He was 
authorized, fram their high standing, ta place entire con- 
fidence in their statements. And what are we told by the 
Chief Magistrate, himself only the first servant of the peo- 
ple? ‘Phat neither the opinions of the people nor the 
voice of the legislature, could shake his fixed determina- 
tion? The struggle is difficult, but its issue cannot be 
doubtful. Power is aided by an official corps, a standing 
army of more than forty thousand incumbents and con- 
tractors, and their dependants, scattered throughout the 
Union, Planted in every city and in every village, atthe 
cross toads, taverns, and public places, they form rallying 
points, and seck to guide and control public opinion, 
Whey have an equal right with other citizens to exercise 
the elective franchise, but they have no right to avail 
themselves of their places and their pay, to form, mould, 
or direct public opinion. They received a just rebuke 
from the Senator frum ‘Tennessee, [Mr. Grunpy,] some 
days ago, and he (Mr. C.) was glad to see it come from 
that quarter. 

‘Tbe remedy is in the hands of the people. Let them 
continue to meet in primary assemblies, exclude the of- 
ficc-holders, express their grievances, declare their wish- 
es, and demand redress. Let them pour their complaints 
into the ears of their servants. All are not deaf. Their 
representatives require only to know their wishes, and 
they will be conformed to. The people must and will 
be obeyeds There is a head-land, said Mr. C., which, in 
ayoyage from New York to Boston, you have to turn, 
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called Point Judith: In certain states of the wind and of 
the sea, it is difficult to double it. Beyond it, is la safe 
bay, called the bay of Narragansett, or, he believed, 
sometimes Providence bay. In our political voyage, 
(continued Mr. C.,) we have just reached Point Judith. 
The weather is a little stormy, and the wind is somewhat 
against us; but it is only wind, and both the wind and 
the storm issue froma certain white house in this city. 
We have a good ship, the old Constitution, well manned, 
with the people of the United States. on. board as the 
crew, and the star-spangled. banner floating at. the mast- 
head. Firmness, resolution, and skill, are all that is ne- 
cessary to double the point and reach the secure harbor 
of Providence beyond it. 

Mr. C. moved that the Louisville memorial be read, and 
printed, with the names affixed to it, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TALLMADGE said he was unwilling te occupy 
the time of the Senate on a mere incidental question, 
and more especially was he reluctant to interfere with 
the Senator [Mr. Hizr] who was entitled to the floor 
on the main question of debate. But he could not for- 
bear to say a word or two in relation to the safety-fund 
systera of New York, which had been the subject of ani- 
madversion by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cuay.] 
It was atopic which the Senator seemed to cherish with 
much care. It had afforded him occasion for remark 
from the very commencement of the session to the pre- 
sent time. In the main debate on the deposites, he had 
dwelt upon it in a manner calculated to excite the pub- 
lic mind against those banks in the State of New York 
which were denominated safety-fund banks. Mr. T. 
said he had intended, at a proper time, to reply to the 
Senator on that subject, and the opportunity might yet 
offer to enable him to do it. At present, he would con- 
fine himself to a few remarks, as the time had already ar- 
rived to proceed with the special order of the day. 

It would, no doubt, afford gratification to some gen- 
tlemen, if the safety-fund banks were in a worse condi- 
tion even than they themselves have represented them; 
or if disaster should befall any of them. The Senator 
from New Jersey, [Mr. Souruann, ] aswell asthe Senator 
from Ohio, (Mr. Ewine,} had, on a former day, alluded 
to them; and the latter gentleman, whilst he considered 
all State banks unsafe and unfit to sustain the currency 
of the country, was pleased to say, he deemed the safety- 
fund banks of New York more unsafe than any others— 
that they were far behind the banks of Ohio and the 
Western States—and we are now told, on his authority, 
that the want of confidence in the banks of his own State 
is such, at this time, that the people of the country are 
calling for specie, and carrying it away by bags-full. 
This alarm, Mr. ‘F. said, might be true; still he had con- 
fidence in the banks of Ohio; but did it show the condi- 
tion of those banks to be. preferable to the: safety-fund, 
banks? Mr. T. said, when he heard gentlemen talk so 
much about this system, and decry its safety, he could not 
persuade himself that they possessed any very accurate 
information in relation to it. He had hoped that some of 
those who have taken this subject into their special. 
charge, would, whilst they were arraigning it before the 
Senate, condescend to explain it. Mr. T. said he would 
yield the floor to the honorable Senator from Kentucky, 
if he would vouchsafe an explanation. 

Mr. CLAY said he would doit. He understood the 
safety-fund system to be this: that there are 69 banks. 
connected together, which pay, annually, a certain per 
centage upon their capital, or their dividends, to create a 
fund for the purpose of redeeming the notes of any one.of 
them that happens to blow up; that, therefore, they are 
all interested in the preservation of cach other. ` He un- 
derstood that these 69 banks had, after several years of 
contribution towards this safety-fund, raised somethiny less 
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than $300,000 ; not equal, by about $50,000, to the|notes held by them. If this was not the cage, then he 


amount of notes in circulation by the Bank of Ithaca—jshould be glad to know what it was. 


one of them. 

“Now, since. the honorable member had given him (Mr. 
C.) the opportunity, he begged to make one or two ob- 
servations. The gentleman seemed to think it very hard 
that we should take any notice of the safety-fund system. 
1f-it were confined to the limits of New York, it would, 
perhaps, not be exactly proper that we, coming from 
other States, should take particular notice of her affairs. 
But such is the connexion of the banking system of the 
United States, that that of New York, directly or indi- 
rectly, influences the operation of the circulation in other 
States. Every State, by the agéncy of its banks, contri- 

-butes to produce the total amount of the circulating medi- 
um of the country. Perhaps, in consequence of that 
direct or indirect influence on the banks of other States, 
we have aright to look at the conduct of each of them. 

If the safety-fund system had been confined to the State 
of New York, he should not have thought it entirely cor- 
rect to have noticed the subject. 
nator might have seen, by the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, that he intimates his intention, in cer- 
tain contingencies, of trying the safety-fund system— 
extending it to other parts of the Union, and by means of 
banks located in various States, leagued together, to 


But the honorable Se-! 


i Now, could any 
man look over the list without feeling apprehensions as 
respects the solidity of these banks? He would call the 
attention of the Senate to a few of the items. 

{Here Mr. C. read an account of the condition of many 
of these banks.] 

He was not quite so uninformed as the honorable Sena- 
tor seemed to suppose him to be, of the course of trade 
of New York. He (Mr. C.) knew that banks in the in- 
terior draw their drafts, when a demand is made on them 
which they cannot readily meet, on the New York city 
banks, and those of Albany. He would also admit that 
there was confidence placed in them, and that their credit 
was good; and that, when a man applies at the Bank of 
Ithaca, for example, with a demand, he generally prefers 
a draft on New York, or Albany, to receiving its own 
notes, 

This, he was willing to allow, would continue whilst 
confidence prevailed in the soundness of these banks— 
but let a blow come on them--let a farmer, after dispos- 
ing of his crop of wheat, go to the bank, and say, ‘I 
won’t have paper--I won’t have paper on New York or 
Albany; I want specie; nothing else but specie”—-~and let 
others do the same; then what will become of this bank? 
And, with regard to those banks of New York and Alba- 


create a currency for the Union, and carry on the fiscal) ny which are said to have funds to the amount of three 


concerns of the Government. 


We should like, there- millions, a very indefinite, unsatisfactory account of the 


fore, to see how it worked in New York—what were its) matter has been given. 


operations——what its present condition—what are the 
dangers impending over it. 


We are informed, that paper of the interior banks bas 


The honorable Senator did | been selling at two per cent. discount; and that it is said 


him (Mr. C.) great injustice, and all his friends, when he! that the canal fund has been uscd, for the purpose of 
supposed that we could see with the least satisfaction—if| affording relief to some of the safety-fund banks, and 


he supposed that we could see with any other than the|brokers have been directed to purchase the notes of 
deepest regret—the failure of any one of the banks in 


New York. It was to prevent sucha calamity that he 
(Mr. C.) and his friends were struggling—they being of 
opinion that the Bank of the United States had furnished 
a sort of thermometer for the regulation of all the banks 
in the country. It was equally for the benefit of him, 
(Mr. TALLMADGE] and for us all, that he (Mr. C.) wish- 
‘ed to see those banks going on successfully. 
With regard to the condition of those banks, he should 
be very happy, indeed, if the honorable member could 
make it appear to the satisfaction of the Senate that they 
are, perfectly safe. He (Mr. C.) had read all he could 
get hold of, that had been recently published on this sub- 
ject; for he was anxious to see how the experiment work- 
ed, We bad been told by the President that he will, with- 
out the co-operation of Congress, make a great experi- 
ment in this.country, come what will—that neither coer- 
cion nor persuasion shall prevent him from making the 
experiment. It was therefore, that he (Mr. C.) felt de- 
sirous to see how this experiment of a safety-fund system 
in New York had operated. He had seen the report of 
the commissioners, and he considered it an able document 
exhibiting much talent, but written for party purposes, 
and especially to destroy the Bank of the United States. 
There was one item in the report which he wished the 
honorable Senator would explain—it was that about the 
“¢five millions of bank notes,” for he had not been able 
to meet -with a single person from New York who could 
give him. a-satisfactory solution of that item. He took it 
to be nothing more than this—~that the five millions and 
upwards are the aggregate amount of notes held by each 
of the sixty-nine banks—the paper of all the members of 
the corifederacy; and, if so, it follows of course that itis 
not an available resource to redeem their notes in the 
hands of the public. 
He imagined that the commissioners had added up the 


them, for which a premium is given of two per cent. 

He should be extremcly delighted if the honorable Se- 
nator from New York, who had done him the honor to 
say that he knew nothing about the matter, would en- 
lighten him. He (Mr. C.) trusted that this system would 
never succeed in spreading itself all over the United 
States. He should be extremely sorry to sce such a state 
of things exhibited in every direction as was now exhibit- 
ed by this safety-fund system--this confederacy of sixty- 
nine banks. Ie would assure the gentleman that it would 
give him infinite pain to hear that any disaster had befal- 
len them. 

Mr. TALLMADGE resumed. From the Senator's 
explanation, he perceived his knowledge of the sys- 
tem was as imperfect and as limited as he had antici- 
pated. ‘The very application of it which he has made 
to the State banks employed by the Sceretary of the 
Treasury for the deposite of the public funds, shows 
that he has a very inadequate idea of the system. Ie 
objects to the system being extended through the 
Union by the Secretary ofthe Treasury under Executive 
management. He has told us that a fund is provided by 
the contribution of the banks of a certain per cents, and 
that that fund is responsible for any deficiency of an in- 
solvent bank. Whercin (said Mr. T.) does the Senator 
find any resemblance or relation between this system and 
those banks employed by the Scerctary of the ‘Treasury? 
‘There is no responsibility the one for the other; no con- 
tribution; no common fund. How, then, can it be said 
that the Secretary is endeavoring to extend this system 
through the Union? ‘There is nothing in the Sceretary’s 
plan that assimilates it to the safety-fund system, What 
bearing, then, has this system on the Secretary’s plan for 
depositing and disbursing the public money through the 
State banks? None. And its introduction to the Senate 
so frequently, can only serve to gratify those who wish to 


several items—tlie bank notes of each of the sixty-nine [create distrust in its security. He knew that no one on 
Hanks, and the notes held on others, which, being collect- this floor would desire to produce a panic in.relation to 
ed together, presented an aggregate of five millions.of any of our banks; but there were those out of this cham- 
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‘ber who had contributed all in their power to do it. But 
he trusted, in regard to the banks in New York, that 
their efforts would be unsuccessful. The people of that 
“State had entire security. The bill holders and deposi- 
tors, under that system, were altogether safe—-and from 
their safety arises their confidence in the system itself. 
They are protected against the possibility of loss. The 
Senator, however, tells us that the safety-fund consists of 
about three hundred thousand dollars, and that that sam 
would be but little more than sufficient to cover the cir- 
culation ofa single bank. That fund is to be increased, 
it should be observed, until it equals three per cent. on 
the whole banking capital of the State. If in the case of 
insolvency of any bank, the fund should not be sufficient 
after applying its effects, then the banks again contribute 
‘to the fund as before, and the creditor receives the 
amount due him, with interest fromthe time his claim was 
presented. A case can scarcely be imagined where the 
effects of the bank itself, on winding up, would not be 
sufficient to meet all its engagements, without a resort to 
the safety-fund. Its stockholders might sustain loss, but 
its creditors would not. Thus it will be seen that, unless 
gentlemen can suppose an entire insolvency of all the 
banks of the State under this system, there is not the 
possibility of loss to the creditors of any of them. The 
community, therefore, is safe. But there is another fea- 
ture that adds still more to that safety, and which guards 
the banks themselves—-it is the power of the bank com- 
missioners to supervise all their concerns. ‘Their frequent 
and periodical examinations keep them in perfect order, 
and within the limits prescribed by their charters, This 
power ofexamination and supervision is of the most salu- 
tary tendency. Its silent operation is useful. It is a pre- 
ventive of fraud or improper conduct of any kind. No 
board of directors, if under other circumstances they 
might be induced to exceed their bounds, would presume 
to undertake it, whilst this power could reach them, and 
expose them at any moment. 

‘The Senator also alluded to the capital paid in stock 
notes in many of the State banks. Whatever application 
this remark may have elsewhere, it has none to the safety- 
fund banks. ‘Their capital is all actually paid in. There 
is no nominal capital known to the system. This, too, 
must be done, and the most positive and indubitable proof 
furnished that it is done, before the bank can go into 
operation. The same proof, in addition to the personal 
examination of the commissioners, may be required, at 
any time, that none of the capital has been withdrawn. It 
will be perccived then, that the operations of these banks 
are on substantial capital, and the supervision of the com- 
missioners is a guaranty to the public, and to the stock- 
holders, of the fidelity of those whe manage and direct 
their affairs. 

So far, then, from this system having any thing in it 
objectionable, it presents the strongest safeguards and 
security to the community. The great evil, heretofore, 
in our banking system, has been the insecurity of the 
people, By this system, perfect safety and security are 
obtained. These are the main objects. We do not in- 
corporate ‘such institutions for the sole benefit of stock- 
holders—-they are at best monopolies—and the people 
should always require and receive suflicient guaranties for 
their own safety. Whatever panic, thercfore, may be 
created, the people, the creditors of the safety-fund banks 
of New York, cannot suffer; and (said Mr. T.) Y trust 
there is intelligence cnough amongst the people of that 
State, not to permit themselyes to be deluded by these 
panic erics that are so industriously sent through the 
country. 

Sir, (said Mr. T.,) the Senator from Kentucky has exhi- 
hited tous what he calls a statement of the small amount 
of specie in the vaults of our conntry banks. Why, sir, 
to those who know the course of trade and business in 


New. York, this would excite no surprise. The country 
banks have never beenin the habit of keeping large 
amounts of idle fands in their vaults. ‘They know their 
own interest better--they know the interest of the com- 
munity better. Their surplus funds are deposited in. Al- 
bany and New York,on which they can draw at any time. 
Those funds are convertible into specie at. any moment. 
A western merchant, for instance, wishes to remit to the 
city of New York, where, from the course of trade, his 
payments are to be made—he would much prefer a draft 
on one of the banks in that city than the bills ofthe bank 
in his neighborhood, or even the specie—the draft is bet- 
ter to him than the specie. Where, then, is the necessity 
of hoarding up a large amount of specie in their own 
vaults, when they can deposite their surplus funds in New 
York and Albany, and, under certain stipulations, receive 
interest on them. This mode is for their own interest, 
and for the benefit of the community. These funds, 
which are convertible into specie at any moment, toge- 
ther with the specie in the vaults of the banks out of Al- 
bany and New York, amounted, according to the report 
of the bank commissioners, on the first of January last, 
to forty-four per cent. on their whole circulation. Allow- 
ing, then, that this panic operation should succeed so far 
as to throw upon them, in one instant, nearly one-half 
of the whole amount of the bills of those banks now in 
circulation, they have the means at command to meet 
them—and this, too, without looking to their large and 
substantial note account, which is daily becoming due and 
receivable. 

There are no banks, said Mr. T., which have more ready 
or substantial means to meet all their engagements, of 
eycry description. There are no banks, in the aggre- 
gate, more sound. ‘The United States Bank itself is not 
more so. It cannot present more, if it can as much, sub- 
stantial means, Te did not doubt its safety; but he 
should be glad to believe that it had as much substantial 
means to meet all engagements as the safety-fund banks 
of New York. If, said Mr. T., this panic, about which 
so much is said, can be made to extend amongst the peo- 
ple, as some seem to desire it should, he would rather be 
a creditor of those banks, than of the Bank of the United, 
States. If any serious disasters follow from this panic, 
from the loss of confidence, and the consequent loss of 
credit, rely upon it, the Bank of the United States will 
come in for its full share of the calamity. But, says the 
Senator from Kentucky, if public confidence should be 
impaired, and these banks should be run for specie, they 
could not redeem their bills. This is true of any bank— 
of the United States Bank—of all banks: none of them 
ever have an amount of specie equal to the redemption 
of all their bills in circulation: of course, if public confi- 
dence, as to their solvency, should be so far impaired as 
to bring in upon them all their bills, they could not re- 
deem them in specie. But still, if they have been man- 
aged properly, they will have abundance of means to an- 
swer all the demands that can be made on them. Mr. T. 
said, so far as his acquaintance extended, the safety-fund 
banks were in the most discreet and substantial hands. 
He knew instances where some individual stockholders 
and directors were worth double and treble the whole 
amount of the capital of the bank to which they belong, 
Can the community lack confidence in such banks? Can 
the people doubt their solvency? Can they doubt their 
own security from loss, even if any one should fail, as 
loag as an ample fund is provided for their safety? No, 
sir, there are individuals, said Mr. T., such as he had de- 
scribed, who would give ample security by bond and 
mortgage, for any amount of bills that could be presented. 

Sir, the Senator from Kentucky, on some newspaper 
authority, has slated that the bank commissioners have 
taken a large amount of money belonging ‘to the canal 
fund, and loaned it in New York, to meet the redemption 
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of the bills of country banks. Mr. T. said, he had seen 
no such statement, but, come from what source it might, 
he did not hesitate to pronounce it untrue, and, for the best 
of reasons, that the bank commissioners have no power, 
‘by law, over the canal fund, and can, in no event, nor un- 
der any. circumstances, use it. ` 
One word, said Mr. T., for the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. 
Ewixe.}] He condemns the safety-fund system, from its 
tendency to destroy that watchfulness of the banks over 
each other which would otherwise exist—that, inasmuch 
as they are responsible for each other, in case of failure, 
they would not return the paper of each with that vigi- 
lance which they would do, acting independently—that 
they are perfectly safe, says he, in issuing paper to any 
amount they please; that there is no limit to their issues. 
Perhaps, said Mr. T., the gentleman will allow something 
to experience and observation. He, Mr. T., had witness- 
ed all these operations, and he had found, under this sys- 
“tem, a far greater watchfulness of the banks over each 
“other than formerly existed—a healthy watchfulness— 
not a disposition to harass and vex, as was sometimes the 
case under the old system, but to see that each kept with- 
“in its proper limits, as prescribed by the charter. There 
"is competition between them, but it is a healthy compe- 
tition—it is salutary in its operation. As to their issues, 
the gentleman need give himself no alarm on that sub- 
ject. They are limited by law, and he would venture 
to say, there were no banks in the Union which were so 
‘much restrained in their issues. They were far less than 
‘the banks under the old system were allowed to issue, 
and he had no doubt that, in proportion to capital and 
the increased business of the State, the circulation was, 


at this time, in a less ratio than before this system was 


adopted. 

Whatever efforts, then, may be made, and from what- 
ever quarter they may be made, to increase the panic, 
Mr. T. said that he trusted the commerce of the country 
could not easily be shaken. He hoped the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky would soon get round Point Ju- 
dith, to which he had alluded, and speedily arrive in that 
calm haven which he so much desired. And if he, Mr. 
T., could judge from the symptoms of distress which usual- 
ly ‘attend’ these who perform that voyage, he should 
suppose the honorable Senator was now doubling that 

oint. 

F Mr. CLAY said, if the honorable Senator from New 
York would take the trouble to refer to the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the agent of the Govern- 
ment, he would see the outline of the system very clearly 
‘defined. He (Mr. C.) regretted that the gentleman 
could not explain the item of ‘five millions,” in the re- 
port of the commissioners. 

Mr. CHAMBERS said he had been unwilling to inter- 
pose during the discussion, so long as the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and the Senator from New York had yet any thing 
to say to cach other. He rose to take care of himself. 
The Senate would recollect that, in the remarks he had 
the honor to make a few days ago, he had alleged, first, 
that the President’s agent, or the Secretary's agent, or 
whosever agent he might be, had left Washington with 
instructions to submit to the several State banks a series 
of inquiries, all based upon the broad principle of a mu- 
“tual guaranty of the banks. How these instructions were 
“got up, and what gave rise and character to them, he 
hoped we should, ‘some of these days,” understand, 
amongst other matters connected with the history of the 
late. measures of the cabinet, with which the public is 
likely to become acquainted. The inquiries most undoubt- 
edly disclosed the ‘views of the President,” because they 
so emphatically declare, and they are now sent to us with 
“that declaration, and without the least exception to that 
declaration by the present: Secretary, He had further 

“stated, on the same occasion, that the ‘‘agent,” at the 


end of his first stage, to wit, at Baltimore, and before 
he had submitted the propositions prepared for him by 
the Secretary, in pursuance of the President’s views, 
had, in virtue of a general authority to make any other 
propositions to the State banks, prepared an entire new 
series of inquiries, abandoning the principle of mutual 
guaranty, and which were proposed, together with 
those originally prepared for him, whereby these last 
were virtually put aside. These facts were stated by 
him without then giving the Senate the trouble to hear the 
proofs read. He understood the Senator from New York 
(Mr. TarLmaner] to make a statement to-day quite at va- 
riance with these facts, and to assert that ** the Govern- 
ment,” meaning the Executive, had not the least inten- 
tion to introduce the principle of the safety-fund system, 
or hold the State banks to any mutual responsibility. 

{Mr. TaLLmanor made a remark, in a voice not heard 
by the reporter, but was understood to admit he had 
so said.] 

Well, sir, said Mr. C., we will now to the testimony, 

and see whether the error is with the Senator or myself, 
The testimony is found on the files of each Senator, and is 
taken from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
dated 30th December, 1833. At page 19 of the Senate 
document No. 17, it is said, ‘* The President having de- 
signated you as the agent to make the necessary inquiries, 
I beg leave to represent to you, as your guide, the views 
that he entertains. 
‘First: That one bank be selected in Baltimore, one 
in Philadelphia, two in New York, and one in Boston, 
with a right on the part of the Government to add one in 
Savannah, one in Charleston, South Carolina, one in the 
State of Alabama, one in New Orleans, and one in Nor- 
folk, upon their acceding to the terms proposed; all 
which shall receive the deposites in those places, respect- 
ively, and be each responsible for the whole public de- 
posites of the United States, wherever made.” The re- 
maining inquiries are dependent propositions, and rather 
enlarge the idea of mutual responsibility. This is an cx- 
tract from the letter of the late Sccrctary of the Treasu- 
ry, which is called by Mr. Taney, in his report, “a copy 
of the appointment and instructions” of the agent. It 
will leave no doubt, it is hoped, of the ‘*safety-fund” views 
of the President. So much for the first point, and now 
for the second. 

At page 10, of the same document, he found this lan- 
guage: ‘From conversation with gentlemen connected 
with the banks in Baltimore, I was satisfied that such a 
system of mutual responsibility among the banks select- 
ed for the public service, as was contemplated by my in- 
structions, would prove to be impracticable. The banks 
do not possess the requisite power, and, if they did, it is 
very questionable whether they could be induced to ex- 
ercise it. Under the general power conferred on me, I 
therefore draughted another set of propositions, contem- 
plating an arrangement between the Government and each 
bank separately. Asa substitute for the security con- 
templated in the mutual guaranty, suggested in my in- 
structions, I thought it,” and so forth, and so forth. 

This extract is froma report of the agent,” dated 
4th Sept. 1833. Now, sir, suid Mr. C., I have nota word 
to add, except that the Senator and the Senate shall 
judge whether my statement contained “the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

Mr. EWING said, that when he addressed the Senate 
on this subject some time since, he did say, that he look- 
ed upon the safety-fund banks as the most unsound of any 
in the United States; and such (said Mr. E.) is still my 
opinion. It is a natural and necessary consequence 
of the system on which they are conducted that they 
should be so, I (said Mr. E.) have understood this 
system precisely asexplained by my honorable friendfrom 
Kentucky, [Mr. Cxay,] and the Senator from New York, :; 


‘of the failure of one of the safety-fund banks, all of them 


‘pay it immediately, or not, until the safety-fund shall have 


‘of the banks which may happen to fail. 


_dent banking in any form. One of these banks clearly can- 


deft to the bank that sees another issuing too much paper 


who held the paper, to take what is left. 
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[Mr Tatumaper] has varied it nothing except perhaps in 
one single particular, in which he [the Senator from New 
York] was not very distinct, or in which I did not under- 
stand him distinctly. _ I understood him to say that in case 


were bound for the payment of its whole defalcation, even 
though it might exceed the amount of the safety-fund on 
hand. But he did not state whether they were bound to 


accumulated to an amount sufficient for the purpose. 

Mr. TALLMADGE. They are not bound to pay imme- 
diately, but the ultimate payment is secured by the safety- 
fund, with seven per cent. interest. 

Mr. EWING resumed. It is precisely as I understood 
ite The system, then, is this: The banks which are 
combined under the safety-fund system each pays one 
percent. per annum on its capital, which sum is set apart 
as a security for the payment of all debts due from any 
If they all re- 
deem their own bills, this fund becomes in the end the 
property of the banks, and goes into their dividends. 

Now, this is all very specious on the face of it, but 
here lurks the mischief. The banks being thus leagued 
together, and bound mutually for each other’s solvency, 
fail, as a matter of course, to exercise that salutary control 
over each other which independent banks always do exer- 
cise, by returning bills, and forcing the payment of balan- 
ces; thus checking over-issues, or excessive and improvi- 


Not coerce another, so as to restrain its issues, without 
danger of driving the improvident bank to insolvency; 
and, if that be done, the bank that applies the corrective 
has to foot the bill. The only way, therefore, that is 


on its capital, isto place itself on an equality with it, by 
issuing too much also, The consequence necessarily is, 
that it gives rise to an excessive issue of paper, and 
palms upon the unsuspecting public, a paper currency, 
unsupported by a sufficient metallic basis. This state of 
things has been in some measure restrained by the opera- 
tion of the Bank of the United States and the other 
State banka; but, remove that check, and there would 
be no bounds to their issues, except those which avarice 
will voluntarily assign to its own means of gratification. 
Let this system become general throughout the United 
States, which L understand has been thought of, and, ina 
few years, instead of hard money, we shall have a miser- 
able rag currency, not worth the paper out of which it 
is made. This, (said Mr. E.,) I should say, was the na- 
tural tendency of that system which I herctofore pro- 
nounced, and which 1 now pronounce, tobe the worst, the 
most unsubstantial and illusory, that human head ever de- 
vised. 

But if there were a doubt, in theory, as to the opera- 
tion of the system, the state of the banks, as exhibited 
by the bank commissioners’ report, would remove it. 
According to my understanding of that report, after de- 
ducting the items which balance each other, there isa 
present debt of more than twenty-five millions, and avail- 
able funds to the amount of not more than three mil- 
Jons: But, looking as the public ought, at the security 


: of the notes in circulation, another thing should be taken 


into the account. ‘The amount of deposites, public and 
private, in those banks, is something more than twelve 
millions of dollars, with but a fraction over three millions 
of available funds. Asa gencral rule, the depositors are 
the first to be informed if there be danger of a run upon 
a bank. ‘They are so, for the plain reason, that they are 
on the spot, or have an agent on the spot, to watch over 
their interests. 

If any difficulty arises, they at once draw out the specie, 
and seize all available securities, and leave the people, 
Suppose, then, 


a run on these safety-fund banks, what would be the 
consequence? Why, the depositors would be paid as far 
as funds would go. to pay them—that is, something near 
an average of twenty-five cents on the dollar, and there 
would be nothing left with which to take up the notes. 
Such, sir, is the situation of these safety-fund banks. They 
sail smoothly and make a fine show in fair weather, but 
they cannot stand a storm; and the people of the United 
States begin to know, and they ought to know, their true 
condition. I wish that their situation may be fully and ac- 
curately known in Ohio, for their notes have had an exten- 
sive circulation there; and, although I am not disposed 
unjustly to discredit them, I am by no means willing that 
they should have a credit to which they are not entitled, 
and which may prove injurious to the people of that 
State. 

I also said, not in the way of vaunting, but as stating a 
fact of which I think Ihave knowledge, that the State 
banks of Ohio are among the safest and best in the 
Union. There is, or at least was, but a few months 
since, and I presume it is the case still, more specie in 
those banks, in proportion to their circulation, than in 
the Bank of the United States itself, with all its alleged 
propensity for hoarding. This arises from causes pecu- 
liar to the situation and the commerce of the country. 
There has always been a considerable influx of specie, 
arising from the trade to the West Indies and South 
America, and some from the sales of public lands, and 
some that is brought in by emigrants. This finds its way 
into the banks, and there accumulates, as in a reservoir, 
and is occasionally wagoned off, and sold in the Atlantic 
citiesas an article of commerce. In consequence of this 
perennial stream flowing into these banks at all times, 
and from the great confidence which the people of the 
country have in them, they are stronger and safer, as I 
believe, and better able to endure a severe shock, than 
any bank or banks in the Union, except the Bank of the 
United States. I examined last Fall the state of one of 
those banks, the capital of which was, if I remember 
right, less than $100,000. They had $127,000 in circu- 
lation, $67,000 deposites, and $135,000 in specie, besides 
a good supply of other available funds. This, however, 
is a very large, and, for ordinary business, an unnecessa- 
ry proportion of the precious metals; but generally, I 
believe, the banks average a specie fund to about one- 
third, or something more than one-third, of their circula- 
tion. I need not say to you, sir, that the contrast is 
striking between these and the safety-fund banks. 

Before the infliction of the late ill-judged Executive 
measure upon the country, the confidence of our people 
in the State banks was unbounded; it was rare, indeed, 
that a farmer in the country gave any preference to silver 
over bank paper; indeed paper was generally preferred 
by them, as more convenient and equally safe. - But I 
did not say that the same confidence would continue. 
On the contrary, every one who can look a very - little 
way into the future, must have seen that that confidence 
could not but be shaken by this Executive act. But I 
very confidently believe, that those banks will live 
through the stormy season, and preserve their credit un- 
tarnished, though it must be at the cost of foregoing 
their dividends, and denying their usual accommodations 
to their customers—they cannot relieve or aid in reliey- 
ing the community from the pressure under which it 
now suifers—neither they nor the Bank of the United 
States can do it, without imminently perilling their own 
existence. 

Suppose the Bank of the United States were to take 
the advice of its enemies, here and elsewhere, and great- 
ly enlarge its discounts, for the very charitable: purpose 
of relieving the public distress, it is to me perféctly 
clear, from the statement of the bank which1 last saw, that 
it could not sustain itself. It owes nearly thirty millions, 
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and haga little more than ten millions in the precious the $5,000,000 of bank notes possessed by the safety-fund 
metals to meet it. This approaches very near the limit | banks of the State of New York, and which are set down 
of safe banking in good times; and in the present!by the bank commissioners as a part of their available 
state. of things, it would be much beyond the limit at|means. I know not from what statement or authority 
which any bank could long sustain itself, that did not ithe gentleman reads, but I presume it is from the sum- 
possess the unbounded confidence of the community. | mary of the bank commissioners of that State. T think 
But even that bank, by imprudent issues, would give its they, in their annual report, after giving the detailed 
watchful adversaries an advantage over it, which they | statement of the condition and means of each bank, give 
would not fail to take; and it would lose that high degree | a summary statement of the aggregate condition of all the 
of public confidence, which its careful and prudent ma-|banks under their charge and supervision; and I pre- 
nagement has given it. Should it follow this counsel, | sume that this item is drawn from that summary states 
however disinterested it may be, and in whatever spirit | ment. if I am right in this, it shows that all these banks, 
of kindness it may be given, it might not only destroy | which the gentleman says are sixty-nine in number, haye 
itself, but bring accumulated ruin on the country. È this five millions of the notes of other banks. 

Advices this morning received, from Cincinnati; in-| The only error in the statement of which I have a right 
form me that the pressure on that city is extreme. Flour | to complain, (and thatis a very material one at this period, 
sunk in the market $1 25 per barrel ina single day, and | 


jand in the present agitated state of the public mind,) is, 
paper upon country banks, not more than one hundred } that the gentleman says he'assumes that all these are notes 
and fifty miles distant from the city, and whose 


ability [of the safety-fund banks themselves. Now, sir, this is 
was perfectly undoubted, could not be cashed at any price. ja violent presumption. The item is undoubtedly com. 
But the magnitude and extent of the public calamity is | posed of all the notes of other solvent banks, held by the 
not less distinctly perceptible in the general tone of de- safety-fund banks at the moment the statement was pre- 
pression and despondency which characterizes every i pared. The amount, and the description of notes of 
communication on this subject from that quarter, than | which it would be composed, would be as fluctuating as 
in the constantly recurring failures of business men, in ithe circulation of bank paper; but at any period the notes 
every active occupation and enterprise, and the daily and : hand would be those which the banks should think it 


ruinous depression of price which is suffered in all the desirable to receive, or safe to keep, and therefore it may 
great staples of the country. be confidently assumed that they were the notes of the 
Mr. WRIGHT said he regretted to enter into this de- | best banks of the country. ‘he proportion of safety- 
bate at all, but he felt it due to himself and the subject | fund bank notes would depend upon the proportion of 
to give the answer which he had promised to the honora- | these and other bank notes in circulation, at the points 
ble Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cxax;] and, before he | where the collections are made, and the security felt in 
did that, he would say, that he rejoiced that there | the institations whose notes should thus be kept in depo- 
was no intention in this body to produce an excitement in site. Y speak from some acquaintance with those banks, 
the country; that the Senator did not intend to produce | and their business, when I say, that I fearlessly venture 
that effect bythe remarks he had made, for he was [the prediction, that, ifan account of these notes were giv- 
able to add the gentleman’s distinct denial that such was | en, there would be found to be an amount of the notes of 
his intention. the Bank of the United States, and its branches, greater 
He must be permitted further to say, before he replied | by five or ten times, than the amount of the notes of any 
to the interrogutory of the Senator, in justice to the bank | one safety-fund bank. Sir, we were told the other day, 
of Ithaca, in his State, the bank which the gentleman had by the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. WeB- 
named, that the remarks be had made in relation to it are sTER,] that the notes of the Bank of the United States 
most eminently calculated to produce the very effect | were received and used by the State banks as capital, 
upon that institution which the Senator did not mean to land that they made discounts, and did business upon them 
produce. We must not be misunderstood. Me imputed |as such; and this was given to us as one of the merits of 
nointention, but, he must say, that the statement of the ! such an institution. ‘This was, and is, true, asto the notes 
honorable gentleman [Mr. Crax] as to the Bank of Itha-| of that bank, but it is equally true as to the notes of any 
ca, the large amount of bills he had stated to be in circu- | solvent State bank. The banks all consider the notes of 
lation from that bank, and the very small amount of means | their solvent neighboring institutions in their vaults as 
to redeem them, unexplained, was directly and most | specie, and they do business upon them as such; nor does 
happily calculated to produce a panic in the public mind, lit make any difference as to what bank issued them, pro- 
in.the vicinity of that bank, and to cause the run upon it! vided they be notes current at their counter. 
which he was happy to find it was the desire of all to Why, Mr. President, should it not be so? Such noter 
avoid. are convertible into specie at will, and therefore are safe 
He must further say that, while he would not make the capital. 
imputation against any individual in or out of this body, | But, sir, suppose all this $5,000,000 of bank notes hele 
he deeply feared that certain presses in the country were ! by the safety-fund banks of New York, were the notes o 
daily and constantly publishing articles, and giving, very | the safety-fund banks themselves. Would it injuriously 
erroneously, What purported to be facts, most strongly | affect the standing of this aggregate account of all these 
calculated to excite the panic which the honorable Sena- i banks? No, sir, it would show that the account was welf 
tor [Mr. Cuax] had so often and so emphatically men- | made up. Take an instance: the Bank of Ithaca, in its 
tioned with disgust in the course of his remarks. in an- ‘statement, debits itself with the whole amount of its bills 
swer to tbese attempts to influence the public mind, he lout, without reference to the place where they are, and 
would:say to the customers and bill holders of, and to the i credits itself with its means to meet those bills when they 
depositors’ in, the Bank of Ithaca, what the honorable jare called for. Ten thousand dollars of those bills are in 
, Senator had said, and so confidently repeated, to the peo- lone of its neighboring banks, and in making its account, 
ple of the whole country, “ Be calm, be serene, and con- jit credits itself with these ten thousand dollars of Ithaca 
fident,” The. ship of state is not to be run upon the | notes as a part of its means. Now the charge in the one 
rocks, nor are:the disasters predicted to be experienced, | ease, and the credit in the other, counterbalance each 
unless. the panic produces the result. We shall ride out | other, and, so far as the general summary statement of all 
the present storm in safety, and peace and plenty will re- | the banks is concerned, the ten thousand dollars of bills - 
turn to the land, ifthe public.mind remains unshaken. are redeemed. This is the nature of the item to which 
SSEW now answer the honorable Senator in reference to [the Senator [Mr. Cray] refers, and this must. be the only 
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explanation of which that item, in this general summary, į the city is kept good. No country bank draws upon the 
is- in any way susceptible. How far it is satisfactory, is| city, but upon funds previously placed there to meet the 
left to the Senate. To me it seems to be perfectly satis-| draft: I say none. - There may be cases where such 
factory, because the explanation shows that where the|drafts are made, but never without a previons arrange- 
jtem consists of bills of the safety-fund banks, the credit, | ment for their acceptance; and I hazard nothing in say- 
as means, by one, must be countervailed by a charge asjing that there is nota country bank in the whole State 
debit by another. So much for the explanation I have! whose draft would be accepted, but upon funds placed in 
promised. the city to meet it, or upon an arrangement for its accep- 
1 must correct the Senator in another and much more}tance. There is no drawing upon time, or upon the con- 
important error into which he has fallen, in relation to the}tingency of a general credit. i 
manner in which the country banks, in the State of New| The honorable Senator tells us that certain brokers in 
York, do their business. The Senator [Mr. Cray] says, | New York have sent a quantity of country banks notes to 
when they have a call, which they have not the power to| Albany to be redeemed, and that their redemption was 
meet by the means in their vaults, they are in the habit} refused. Sir, I know not from what authority the gen- 
of answering it by a draft drawn upon the commercial] tleman speaks; but this I do know, that, if the bills of 
cities of Albany or New York, on time. Such I under-|any country banks were sent to Albany for redemption, 
stood to be the declaration of the Senator. and the banks which issued the bills had not funds in 
[Here Mr. Crax signified that such was not the pur-| Albany for the purpose of their redemption, they would, 
port of his statement. ] of course, not be redeemed by the Albany banks. Why 
Mr. W. continued: E will then state, Mr President, {should they be? Upon what principle could the banks 
distinctly what I did understand the Senator to say, and/at Albany be expected to redeem notes not their own, 
he will surely correct me if I am wrong. I did understand|and without funds from the banks which issued them? 
him to allege that the banks in the interior were in the| Surely, upon none which belongs to the principles of 
habit of making drafts upon the commercial cities before] safe and correct banking. 
named, to answer calls which they had not the means to Again, Mr. President, we are told that large sums of 
answer at their counters, without having, at the time,}money, belonging to the canal fund of the State of New 
funds in those cities to meet such drafts. Whether orl York; have been, by the bank commissioners of the State, 
not he said the drafts were made upon time, is immateri-| withdrawn from the banks in New York, where these 
al to my purpose. Am I right in this understanding? moneys were drawing an interest, to be applied to re- 
(Mr. Cray said the Senator had better go on.] deem the notes of the safety-fund banks. F have no 
Mr. W. then continued: Sir, I speak from personalf doubt the honorable Senator [Mr Cray] has been in- 
knowledge, when I say, no such drafts are made. It is} formed, and believes this statement, but from what 
the practice of those banks in the interior to keep nearly | source he derives his information I know not, 1 will tell 
the whole of their surplus funds in the cities. There} him, however, what I do know, derived from personal 
these banks meet the great portion of their liabilities, and| and official knowledge, and it is, that his assertion can- 
there they most need those funds. There, also, they ob-| not be truc; that the bank commissioners of the Stale of 
tain an interest upon those funds, and, therefore, as a| New York have no more power over the money belong- 
matter of profit, as well as security, they are kept there. ing to the canal fund of the State of New York, than 
‘Their usual and almost universal course is to make anithe honorable Senator himself has. ‘Those moneys are 
arrangement with some solvent city bank, and these ar-|in the care of entirely diferent officers—oflicers holding 
rangements are made either in Troy, Albany, or New] the most high and responsible offices in the State. ` ‘They 
York, and they receive an interest, I believe, as a general] have always been Joaned where they were considered 
rule, varying from four to five per cent; the stipulation | perfectly secure, and would command the highest rate of 
being always accompanied with the condition either thatlinterest, and they never have been changed or with- 
notice of drafts shall be given, the drafts be made upon] drawn, when so invested, to consult the wants or inter- 
time, or that the amount in deposite shall exceed a Cer-fests of any bank. ‘The law would not allow the officers 
tain stipulated sum before interest is chargeable. I have] haying the charge of them to dispose of them from such 
recently understood that a very few of the western banks! motives, and those officers have not done so. ‘They have, 
have made their arrangements with stockbrokers, and during the Jast year, and as I think very wisely, used 
keep their accounts with them, but these cases only form] every effort to sink these moncys in the redemption of the 
an exception to the general rule. The solvent city banks] stocks which they are destined to redeem; and they have, 
are. the general depositories of these funds. to a great extent, succeeded. Those efforts are still 
Sir, these country banks would not, if they had it, keep]making, and, notwithstanding the great cry we hear, in 
large amounts of specie on hand, in ordinary times, and} (his body, of distress and ruin, and scarcity of money, and 
when business was regular and undisturbed by any unu-lalmost starvation, overspreading the whole land, such. is 
sual excitement. “They would transfer it to the cities|the state of things, that the guardians of this fund cannot 
where they would be most likely to need it, and where it | purchase these stocks (live per cent. stocks, redeemable 
would earn an interest until they should require its use. |in 1845) at a lower rate than about sixteen per cent, 
What, then, can be inferred from the exhibit made by the] above their par value. l 
Senator of the condition of these banks, so far as their] Mr. President, I regret exceedingly to have been com- 
specie funds in their vaults is concerned? { say confideut-| pelled to enter into an incidental debate of this character; 
lynothing, Their funds are not kept idle in their vaults, [and L would not have done so, bad 1 not considered my- 
but are placed where they are more necded, and where] sclf called upon to explain allegations made in reference 
they can be usefully employed when not needed. 1 amito the business affairs in. my own State, and to trans- 
asked what are those funds, Lwillauswer. ‘The bank jactions which no members of this body but my honorable 
accommodates the merchant. He wants to use the ac-/colleague and myself could be supposed to understand: 
commodation in the city, aud does so, and the bank meets|i have done this, and will merely reply to a remark or 
the payment there. When the time of payment comes, !two made by the honorable Senator from Ohio, {Mr 
the merchant sends to the market some commodity, out| Ewine,] when Iwill resume my scat. That gentleman 
of which he makes the money, and deposites it to the/has denounced, in no measured terms, the safetysfind 
credit of the bank at the place in the city where the ac-/ system of my State, as applied to our banks... He thinks, 
count of the bank is kept. This replaces the amount] as others have thought, that the safety of the banks is en- 
gubstracted for his accommodation, and thus the fund in|dangered by it; but he seems wholly te overlook the se- 
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curity afforded to the community, to the bill-holders andjof its own immunity from danger—keep up its issues to 
depositors. He seems to suppose that because the fund) the highest possible limit, and abstract its gold and silver 
is not large enough to redeem all the bills in circulation | to the lowest point, and make large dividends—until the 
of all the banks at once, he proves that the security is fal- | whole becomes a system of credit, without any firm basis. 
lacious. Sir, he is mistaken. ‘The bill-holder, the de-| Credit here, supported by credit there. As long as 
positor, and the whole community, with the exception of| banks situated thus stand at all, they will all stand togeth- 
the stockholder, is ultimately pefectly safe, unless every | er; but, with the first shock in the commerce or credit of 
bank subject to the system be broken and destroyed.|the country, the whole cob-house fabric must tumble. 
The fund may not be large enough at present, but the The Senator from New York (Mr. Tatumance] says that 
contributions must continue until the claims of the bill-| this system has given these banks a better creditthan they 
holders and depositors are fully paid. had before, abroad as well as home. ‘True, it has; and, 
What, then, is the difference between this system and if it had not obtained credit for them, it could have done , 
the ordinary system, where there is no such security? 1 less mischief than it is likely todo. One of its vices is its 
hold the notes of an insolvent bank which has stopped specious character, tending to impose upon the world. 
payment. I cannot, in either case, get coin for my notes, | The honorable Senator appeals to experience for its good 
but if they be safety-fund notes I will eventually get dol- effects. Our latest experience is derived from the re- 
lar for dollar, and if they be not, I will get nothing. This| port of the bank commissioners of New York, to which 
is the simple difference, and this is the system which the| my honorable friend from Kentucky referred; and I can 
gentlemen thinks so mischievous and dangerous. I am conceive no stronger evidence than that has given us, of 
not disposed to discuss with him the question, whether | the utter fallacy of the system. 
these banks, by being made thus measurably responsible]. Mr. WRIGHT said, he would relieve the gentleman: 
for each other, are more or less safe. 1 will only say that, he did not answer his main argument, because he could 
if it be proper for legislation to consult any other object] not believe that it required an answer. The argument 
than that of filling the pockets of the stockholders, any} was, that, making these safety-fund banks mutually re- 
portion of safety transferred from a bank to the bill hold-| sponsible for each other, prevented them from keeping 
ers, the depositors and the community in general, is not that salutary guard over each other’s transactions, and 
objectionable to me. Such is the object of the safety- especially over each other’s issues, which banks in no 
fund system of New York, and I verily believe, that, in} way connected with, but acting as rivals to, each other, 
consulting the safety of the public, it has, in the best would keep. The statement of the proposition, seemed 
manner, consulted the greatest safety of the banks. to him to be a sufficient answer to the argument drawn 
"Mr. EWING said, if the inquiry be made, whether, in| from it. What! sir, willa bank, at this Capitol, watch 
my opinion, the public be more safe, as to the ultimate| with less care the operations of a bank at the other end 
payment of the notes of the weaker banks which form a|of this avenue, when it is fully responsible for all the 
part of this safety-fund system, than they would be if] notes of that bank, than when it has no connexion with, 
those banks were disconnected from it, | most unequivo-| or responsibility on account of it? If that be the effect of 
cally answer, that they are—that is to say, take them in/such a responsibility, (Mr. W. said,) he had mistaken 
their present condition, with all their debts and all their] the influence which the interests of men had over their 
resources just as they are, and the system of mutual re- actions. The motive to increased watchfulness was di- 
sponsibility does form some security for the ultimate pay-] rect and palpable, and that such a motive would have 
ment, or part payment, of their debts, beyond what would the effect to destroy that watchfulness, he could not see 
exist without that system. But this does not reach my} or believe. 
objection, whivh is, that the safety-fund system has While up, he would say one word in answer to a sug- 
brought those banks into a condition into which they nev- gestion which had fallen from the honorable Senator 
er could have fallen without the operation of that sys- when he first addressed the Senate, and to which he had 
tem. The Senator from New York [Mr. Wmienr] says intended to reply. The Senator [Mr. Ew1xe] seems to 
that it is at once obvious, that the watchfulness of banke| suppose, that the circulation of the notes of the banks of 
over each other becomes greater, when they are answer-| New York has been less extensive and less broadly dif- 
able for each other's debts, than when they are under no fused, since the establishment of the safety-fund system 
such liability. ‘This is not exactly and effectively the} than before that time. Ile mistakes the fact. Mr. W. 
case as applied to the situation of these banks. We all|said he spoke from knowledge, when he asserted, that 
know. that neighboring banking institutions, however from about one year alter the establishment of that sys- 
friendly disposed towards each other, are rivals in busi-| tem, the public confidence had increased greatly, as to 
ness, and, as such, jealous and watchful of each other, | the security of the notes of the safety-fund banks; and 
and are constantly in the habit of returning the paper of| that the circulation of those notes, out of and beyond the 
each other, and exacting the payment of balances period- limits of the State, had been two or three times as great 
ically. 1f the condition of a debtor bank approaches in-|as at any former period. Yes, sir, they flew over into 
solvency, it only furnishes the stronger reasons for keep-| the territory of the Senator’s own State, and even beyond 
ing an account very close, or refusing its notes altoge- it. We (Mr. W.) had himself known instances, where 
ther; for it is better for the neighboring banks that it} remittances had been directed to be made to Kentucky 
should windup, than to continue the issue of an unsound|in the notes of the safety-fund banks, when the notes of 
currency... Thus a healthy rivalry, and a watchfulness the other banks of the State, entirely solvent, but not 
Wghly sanitary in.its effects, is kept up between indepen- subject to the safety-fund law, would not be received. 
dent banks, organized or conducted in the ordinary man-| At first, (Mr. W. said,) fears were entertained. "The 
ner. But.when you make cach of those banks answerable | banks were fearful, and the bankers and politicians wrote 
for the debts of every other, they may all. continue to|and spoke against the plan; but time soon convinced all 
watch, itis true, but they have lost the power of mutual] that the system was most valuable. ‘The most experi- 
coercion. A bank situated here will not compel an in-] enced bankers of the State yielded their assent to it; and 
dependent bank at the other end of the avenue to stop|the old banks came in and took new charters, subject to 
payment, when that is the only mode of restraining its|the law. He did not feel disposed to institute a com- 
excessive issues, if the bank here knows that when it does! parison between the science, and skill, and prudence, 
go; it must pay the debts of the insolvent institution. In/and success of the Quakers of his State and those of other 
such a state of mutual. lability, the natural course ofj States, but he was willing that their history, from the m- 
things is, to let the matter rün ọon—eachtake-advantage | stitution. of banks in the State to the present time, should 
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be examined; and he believed they would not be found 
to have been the least successful of all the bankers of the 
country. These men are now the warmest and strongest 
friends of the safety-fund system. Indeed, Mr. W. said, 
he verily believed, if the honorable Senators themselves 
(Mr. Ewine and Mr. Cray) would examine the legisla- 
tion of New York upon this subject, not as politicians 
but as intelligent lawyers, as they are, they would yield 
their full assent to its wisdom and safety. 

To a remark here made by Mr. EwIne— 

Mr. TALLMADGE replied, that there was a salutary 
influence exercised by these safety-fund banks over cach 
other, in vegard to their issues, and no disposition was 
shown by any of them to injure others, as was formerly 
the case. They had now a greater interest in the pros- 
perity of each other. The Senator had stated, that these 
banks were liable to over-issue, and were without limita- 
tion, He (Mr. T.) would state that the amount of bills 
issued, had been brought down toa much lesss amount 
than it was before this time, so that there was perfect se- 
curity. In regard to the circulation, the law has fixed 
the limits, and the banks could not go beyond them. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he would draw the attention of 
the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Wrieirr,) and 
others, to a consideration which seemed to have been 
overlooked. The question of the insolvency of the banks 
was not the true question when speaking of the currency 
ofthe country. The question was the ability of each in- 
dividual bank to meet the demands which might be made 
onit, inspecie. He was not acquainted with the banking 
system of New York, but there seemed to him one insu- 
perable objection to it. It was, that there was too much 
confidence in it, so that all individual responsibility was 
removed. The true question in all our institutions was, 
not the ultimate means of meeting all its liabilities, but 
the present mean’ for present calls. He had not heard 
it stated what was the actual proportion of specie to the 
whole circulation in New York. But in England, from 
long experience, it was found that Jess than one-third was 
not safe, and the Bank of the United States had’ adopted 
that as its proportion, He thought the case was not 
helped by saying, that the banks in the interior of New 
York draw on those in the city, for it was but an cx- 
change of paper, John Doe drawing on Richard Roe, 
and Richard Roe drawing on John Doe amin, There 
could be so security Jonger than the circulating paper 
was redeemable at the banks from which itissued. And 
it was not bettered by the bond of mortgage-security 
spoken ofthe system had been tried for a hundred 
years, over and over again, and had uniformly failed, 
and never could succeed, No matter 
wealth you had, heapOssa uponPelion, and it would not do. 

Mr. FORSYTIL observed, that if the honorable Sena- 
tors from New York had taken his advice, they might 
have saved themselves a great deal of trouble. They 
could not recommend the safety-fund system, be it good 
ov bad—for it came from New York. Ie rose, not for 
the purpose of discussing that system, or the Secretary’s 
system, as proposed to be introduced into the United 
States, according to the views of gentlemen, but to reply 
tothe remarks of the gentleman from Kentucky in relation 
to the distress which he said existed jn Savannah and Au- 
gusta. He (Mr. E.) thought that, by reference to the 
documents, the gentleman would perceive that he was 
mistaken. How long they might remain exempted, he 
coukl not say; he trusted it would be long, but at present 
they were exempt; their withers were unwrung.. There 
was a call made for a meeting in Savannah for the pur- 
pose of deliberating upon the pecuniary. distress of the 
country. A similar call was made in Augusta. He was 
of opinion that the distress was beyond Georgia, and had 
arisen in consequence of an apprehension that the Bank 
of the: United States is not to be re chartered. In Sa- 
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vannah, what had occurred? The matter .was discussed 
at large; and, as it happened, there was a meeting with- 
out distinction of party, and a memorial was proposed. 
He had ascertained that there was a number of persons 
who were desirous to swell the voice of distress that: was 
daily rolling towards the Capitol, but they were voted 
down by an immense majority. There is no cry of dis- 
tress from Savannah. With regard to Augusta, there 
was a meeting held, resolutions were passed, and a com- 
mittee was appointed—not for the purpose of making 
known their distress, for he (Mr. F.) thanked God they 
had not then felt any—but, to ring the same old chime of 
their fear lest the bank should not be re-chartered. 7 

He held the memorial in his hand, and it did not con- 
tain one syllable as to there being any individual distress 
felt: they knew better. 'The public journal of that place 
containing the account of this meeting, showed the price 
of stocks, and of all commodities in that community, to 
be unaffected. ‘They are the friends of the bank, and 
ask not that the deposites may be restored, but that the 
bank may be re-chartered. [Here Mr. F. read some of 
the resolutions that were passed at the mecting at Au- 
gusta, and also a passage from the memorial.] He knew 
these individuals perfectly well—they were highly re- 
spectable men—merchants and members of the bar. They 
were in favor of the bank, believing it to be a useful in- 
stitution, and were disposed, by every honorable means, 
to promote its re-charter. 

The gentleman from Kentucky had referred to a cer- 
tain document lately prepared and signed by several 
respectable citizens of Philadelphia, who came here as 
the representatives of some ten thousand citizens of 
that city, for the purpose of obtaining relief for their 
distresses, and to report the result of their labors. 
Now he (Mr. F.) considered that he should be very 
much wanting in respect to those gentlemen, and those 
who had sent them, if he did not say, that they had got- 
ten precisely what they wanted, and went back as soon 
as that was obtained. Did they expect, after what had 
occurred, that any representation from citizens of Phila- 
delphia would make any impression upon the firm con- 
victions of the President? The application did not come 
from the proper quarter, nor from the proper persons, 
for these individuals were politically, as well as locally, 
deeply interested in the measure. Would any one pre- 
tend to tell him (Mr. F.) that there was a respectable 
man in the city of Philadelphia, in favor of the re-charter 
of the Bank of the United States, who could be consider- 
ed a disinterested judge of what was the true policy of 
the country? Why, what were all those new buildings, 
the expenditures in Philadelphia, which were for its be- 
nefit? Indeed, it required much patriotism in an individu- 
al member to resist an application for the re-charter: of 
this institution. 

The honorable Senator had read the remarks which 
were said to have been made by the President to the 
Philadelphia delegation. Upon the correctness of them, 
he (Mr. F.) placed but little reliance; the statement 
ought to be taken with many grains of allowance. The 
committee did not pretend to state that they had given 
the very words the President had used; they pretended 
merely to give the substance of a long conversation. 
Now, he (Mr. F.) did not choose to take the opinions of 
the President from an impression of his conversation by 
those who are politically and violently opposed to him, 
not only on this, but all questions. He took the gentle- 
man at the head of the list, as an instance—for a more: 
bitter and cantankerous politician never existed. 

All these gentlemen came here, for what? To make 
friends in Congyvess, and, by their representations ön their 
return to Philadelphia, to make enemies against the Presi- 
dent: and they had performed their task. — Whether they 
would succeed in their second operation, remained yet to 
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Þeseen. He had intended to make some further remarks, 
‘but really, on so grave question as the printing ofa memori- 
al, he was ashamed to occupy the attention of the Senate. 
Mr. CLAY remarked that the gentleman from Geor- 
gia was very liberal in giving advice; and as, for one, he 
did not like to receive unrequited favors, he would offer 
him some jn return, which was, to profit by the example 
“of the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Wizxixs.] He 
began, like the Senator from Georgia, with a positive de- 
nial of any distress in his part of Pennsylvania; but irre- 
sistible evidence of its existence was poured in upon us 
from Pittsburg, until the Senator from Pennsylvania, un- 
less he (Mr. C.) was greatly mistaken, had himself be- 
come one of the most distressed individuals in the com- 
munity. He did not think he was deceived as to the 
condition of things at Augusta and Savannah; but he felt 
quite sure that, if they had not yet, they soon would 
feel the effects of the total derangement which has been 
produced in the state of the currency. If the people of 
Georgia were not distressed, he was glad of it; but he 
was perfectly certain that they, as well as the Senator 
from Georgia, would feel all proper sympathy for the dis- 
tresses of other portions of the American people. 

The gentleman from Georgia tells us that the Philadel. 
phia deputation came here and got what they wanted, 
and returned home when they obtained it. But they 
must have been greater than any prophets that ever exist- 
ed, if, when they left home, they could have anticipated 
such a reception and such language from the Chief Ma- 
gistrate. `The Senator spoke of the quarter whence the 
memorial came, and declared that, on the subject of the 
Bank of the United States, representatives from the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia were not entitled to much consider- 
ation, and could not be expected to shake the firm con- 
viction of the President. He would like to know what 
put Philadelphia out of the pale of the right of petition; 
or what gave to the Executive a right to adhere to his 
convictions, against the known wishes of the people. As 
to the members of the Philadelphia deputation, he had 
the pleasure of knowing most of them personally, and 
several intimately; and he would repeat, that a body of 
more respectable, intelligent, patriotic, and honorable 
men, were no where to be found, in this or any other 
country. Any statements made by them might be abso 
lutely relied on; and their testimony must be respected, 
unless all human evidence be rejected as unworthy of 
credit, They had stated what passed in their interview 
with the President. It was well calculated to make a 
deep and lasting impression on their minds. It is now 
before the world, and no impartial and candid American 
citizen can read it without mingled feelings of regret, 
mortification, and indignation, 

A single word in reply tothe Senator from New York. 
He (Mr. ©.) had said, that there were no funds at Alba- 
ny to take up the notes of the country banks which had 
been sent to that city for redemption. It had been stated 
by the bank commissioncrs of New York, that there 
were about three millions of funds belonging to the coun- 
try banks in the cities of Albany and New York. What 
sort of funds they were, had not been disclosed. Whether 
they were notes, bills of exchange, or what other form of 
paper, did not appear. That these funds are not spe- 
cie, is certain; for in the general exhibition of the condi- 
‘ion of the banks, made by the bank commissioners, they 
state that.a little upwards of two millions of dollars com- 
pose the whole amount of the specie possessed by the 
banks of which those commissioners have the supervision. 
These ‘* funds,” therefore, are not specie. Nor are they 
available in the: redemption of notes in the hands of the 

ublic. Nor are: those:notes any where redeemed bat 
at the respective places where the country banks are lo- 
ated. 


With respect to the application of the canal fund to the 
relief of the safety-fund banks, Mr. C. said he derived a 
knowledge of the fact from the public prints and from 
letters. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Wnienr] 
said that the bank commissioners could not make such 
an appropriation of the canal fund, because it would be 
contrary to the laws and constitution of the State. But 
the gentleman should recollect that this is not a period 
in which constitutions and the laws reign. The example 
at Washington may be contagious. We thought the Fe. 
deral Treasury safe when Congress adjourned. What is 
its present condition? 

After a few remarks from Mr. Wnest, Mr. Cray, and 
Mr. Forsyru— 

Mr. CLAYTON said there was one remark which had 
fallen from the Senator from Georgia, which he wished 
to notice, because he knew that whatever fell from that 
gentleman was laid hold of by the improved presses. 
His declarations were taken as their cue, as being those 
coming from high authority. He had undertaken to tell 
the Scnate that the twenty-one highly respectable men 
bearing the memorial of 10,000 inhabitants of the city of 
Philadelphia, and who bad returned to that city and made 
their report, on the 22d instant, in regard to their visit to 
Washington, are party men. He (Mr. C.) understood 
the Senator to say cankerous politicians. 

Mr. FORSYTH. I spoke of the chairman only. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Lunderstood him to say that the 
other gentlemen are party men. 

Mr. FORSYTH. No, I did not say so. 

Mr. CLAYTON resumed. Then the report stands un- 
impeached, as itis signed by twenty others besides the 
chairman. He would say that he had received informa- 
tion that the members of the delegation were not all 
political opponents of the present administration; on the 
contrary, that some of them had been his warmest sup- 
porters. Yet, because they have ventured to give the 
opinions of the Exccutive in reference to this great ques- 
tion, the man whom they honored with the post of chair- 
man is to be called a cankered politician. Now, he (Mr. 
C.) would tell the honorable Senator that this gentleman 
holds a station in Philadelphia as honorable as that which 
he fills at this time. These gentlemen had assured the 
people that the opinions imbodied in thier report were 
expressed by the President at their interview with him. 
In reference to Mr. Chauncey, who was at the head of 
this delegation, he (Mr. C.) had ever understood his 
character to be that of a gentleman of the highest re- 
spectability. He (Mr. C.) had been given to understand 
by others that the circumstances under which the dele- 
gation bad drawn up their report, were these: The gen- 
tlemen, immediately after leaving the President, separa- 
ted, and each of them put to paper all the facts and cir- 
cumstances relating to the interview. ‘hey afterwards 
met and compared notes, and they found that they con- 
curred in every particular. They then made known to 
the people of Philadelphia, as was their duty, what. the 
President did say on that interesting occasion. 

Believing in the high character of these gentlemen, and 
that every word they have stated publicly is correctly 
and truly stated; believing, from what he knew, that 
some of them are men utterly incapable of wilful misre- 
presentation; knowing as he did some of them to be men 
whose words passed current wherever known, as well as 
the word of the honorable Senator from Georgia himself, 
he (Mr. C.) felt bound to take the statement they have 
made, relying on it, believing in it as,he did. He (Mr. 
C.) would, as that report had been introduced into the de- 
bate, call the attention of the Senate and the country to 
one or two passages of that report. 

Honorable gentlemen would recollect the veto message 
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the issue before the people of this country, as we under- 
‘stood it to. be. ‘The Presidential election was at that time 
approaching. We foresaw what would happen. We wish- 
ed to avert what we considered to be an evil, and we 
‘stood up in our places, and stated that the President was 
resolved not only on preventing the re-charter of the bank, 
but that he was determined no national bank should be 
chartered in its place. An attempt was made to have this 
issue tried before the country; we endeavored to call the 
attention of the people to the fact, if the President was 
re-elected, there could be no Bank of the United States 
re-chartered. 

We said that we considered his re-election a death- 
blow to every plan for a national bank; that neither 
the present, nor any other bank, could be re-chartered. 
The gentleman from Georgia, and “others, would recol- 
lect what was then said, and the stand we made on the 
occasion. What was the answer to all this, and what was 
said during the Presidential contest?’ We were pointed 
to the veto message; told that on the first page of it 
the President declared “fa bank of the United States 
was both convenient and useful to the people;’? that he 
had said that, “entertaining this opinion, he felt it his 
duty, at an early period of his administration, to call the 
attention of Congress to the practicability of organizing 
an institution combining all its advantages, and obviating 
his objections.” Again, the veto declared ‘that a bank 
of the United States, competent to all the duties which 
may be required by the Government, might be so organ- 
ized as not to infringe on our own delegated powers, or 
the reserved rights of the States, I do not entertain a 
doubt.” * Had the Executive been called upon to fur- 
nish the project of such an institution, the duty would 
have been cheerfully performed.” 

These passages in this message were seized upon by the 
public press at the time; they were borne through all 
the “improved newspapers” of the country, and the 
people were given to understand that, although the Chief 
Executive was hostile to the present chartered Bank of 
the United States, he was not opposed to charter a na- 
tional bank, 

- Itis true that, during the contest, we did endeavor to 
‘ascertain the character of that national bank he was wil- 
ling to charter. We tried to find out something in the 
shape of that object which had been presented to us. 
We were unsuccessful. ‘The country was induced to be- 
lieve, and the people did vote under the conviction that 
there should be some national bank, though the charter 
of the present bank should not be renewed. To all those 
who say that the Presidential election decided the whole 
question of ** bank or no bank,” allow me, therefore, to 
say that it did no such thing. Will any man who recol- 
lects the circumstances I bave adverted to, here or else- 
where, pretend to say that the people of the United 
States decided that there should be no national bank 
whatever? If the testimony of those gentlemen whose 
statements F have noticed already, and whose word can- 
not and will not be disputed by honorable men, be en- 
titled to any credit, the President has now changed his 
tone, and has informed them not only ‘that the law 
creating the Bank of the United States was in his opinion 
unconstitutional, but.that no power to create a national 
bank was conferred, or intended to be conferred, by the 
constitution.” 

We are thus, sir, given to understand, and I hope the 
people of this country will not allow themselves to be 
again deceived, that they are to have no national bank at 
the expiration of the term of the present charter. ‘The 
President says there shall be no bank. to supply the place 
of the present one. This testimony is important, because 
it enables us to fasten on something as fixed, as certain, 

on, this great subject. We have been speculating on 
what objects the President had in view; and believe 


can desire, as to the intentions of the Executive. 
these gentlemen obtained the information from the Presi- 
dent, (for they went to him to ascertain the fact,) they 
made it known to their fellow-citizens, upon their person- 
al, and, we may say, their official responsibility. That 
ought to satisfy their fellow-citizens. ý . 

I say again, sir, L hope the country will understand the 
question we are abouttotry. Let it never be contended 
that the re-election of the President decided the question 
whether or not there should be a bank. But the Presi- 
dent now has decided, and the community are distinctly and 
clearly given to understand, that no national bank can, in 
his judgment,be constitutionally established by Congress. 
Will they-—will they sustain him in that? 

In reference to a remark that fell from the gentleman 
from Georgia, I would add a word more. He seems to 
consider that the people of Philadelphia are not to be 
looked upon as safe and disinterested advisers or proper 
persons to give any opinion in relation to the re-charter of 
the Bank of the United States. He looks not only upon 
those individuals who came here, and made their report 
afterwards to those who sent them, but upon the whole 
people, as well as their delegates, as unsafe in this matter, 
and unfit to express any sentiment which should influence 
others. Why is itso? Is this just? Does every man, 
because he resides in the city of Philadelphia, for that 
single reason, cease to be a respectable or an honorable 
man, or one whose judgment may on this subject be re- 
spected by his countrymen? Does the member really 
suppose that the paltry considerations to which he has ad- 
verted, could have operated on this high-minded and in- 
telligent people; that, because they have a banking-house 
in their city, therefore, like children ‘pleased with a 
rattle, tickled with a straw,” they are to be stultified by 
the rest of their countrymen? Mr. C.. commented at 
some length on this remark of the Senator from Georgia, 
and concluded by observing that such of the memorialists 
as he had the pleasure of knowing, would be any and 
every where respected for their veracity quite as readily 
as the gentleman from Georgia himself, or any other man 
on this floor, and that the people whom they had repre- 
sented bore a character for intelligence, probity, and. pa- 
triotism, which induced their countrymen to rely on their 
expressed opinions as readily as on those ofany other men’: 
in this nation, 

Mr. WEBSTER remarked, that the honorable member 
from Georgia had mentioned Mr. Chauncey, and called 
him a ‘¢most bitter politician.” Now he (Mr. W.) had 
long had the pleasure of knowing that gentleman, and if 
there were any thing bitter in his temper,or his manners, 
it was quite a discovery to him. And, as to his being a 
politician, what did the honorable Senator mean’ by it? 
He (Mr. W.) doubted whether he ever held a political 
office—whether he was ever a candidate for one—and 
whether he would accept any which could be offered to 
him. But there is an office, somewhat political perhaps, 
though much more financial, which Mr. Chauncey does 
hold at the present moment. It is one of some import- 
ance in Pennsylvania—the office of director in the Bank 
of Pennsylvania. He holds that place by a recent ap- 
pointment made by Governor Wolf, who is not likely to 
have selected a bitter politician for such a station. 

[Here Mr. McKean said that Mr. Chauncey holds his 
office under the Legislature, who have recently appoint- 
ed him to the office.] She 

Mr. Wenster resumed: So much the betters he be- 
lieved it was so, and the proof of respect was..so much 
the more decisive. Mr. Chauncey is a manof great intel. 
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ligence, much experience in business, and a financier ofl ing of the individual in question 


first rate talent. 

Mr FORSYTH said, he would appeal to the honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts, whether there was a more 
determined political condemner, than the gentleman in 
question? , 

(Mr. WereBsTER: Nor a more candid one.] 

Mr. F. resumed: So candid, he always speaks his sen- 
timents in the strongest terms. He knew him to be a 
gentleman, and he respected him as a gentleman--but he 
also knew him to be as thorough-going a politician as any 
in Philadelphia or Pennsylvania. He did not know him 
as a man seeking for office; but as a steady political op- 
ponent of the President and his measures, no man could 
surpass him. Now, the Senator from Delaware had not 

` given him the proof for which he had ealled. That gen- 
tleman had gone into an argument, the object of which 
was, to show that the press took its cue from him, (Mr. 
F.). None of them did to his knowledge. On the contra- 
ry, he thought it would be much improved by taking a 
few lessons from him. The honorable Senator from De- 
laware was entirely mistaken in saying that he (Mr. F. 
had used the word ‘* cankerous;’’ that was not the word 
he had applied to Mr. Chauncey, but ‘ cantankerous.” 
And, by thus using it, he meant to convey the idea, that 
the individual in question was a thorough-going politician 
~-thinking as a political man—-whether in assertions or 
arguments, and prompt to make use of them. This was 
all that he meant to say, in quoting the words of Tony 
Lumpkin. He (Mr. F.) entertained no ill-feeling against 
any man, either in this House or out of it, and while he 
made a distinction between ‘* veracity” and * accuracy,” 
he wished the people to know and to understand it like- 
wise. He did not mean to say that these gentlemen had 
stated any thing falsely and maliciously in regard to the 
President, but that they had substituted impressions for 
his words. 

Mr. F. did not altogether approve the manner in which 
the members of this delegation had thought proper to 
act in their interview with the President. Here was the 
Chief Magistrate of the Union standing pledged to the 
country, to his conscience, and to his God, for the purity 
and correctness of his motives and his conduct—to be 
called upon by twenty-one citizens, for the purpose of 
telling him that he had produced the present distress,and 
ought to retrace his steps, and, consequently, violate his 
conscience, and offend his God! It was enough to arouse 
the passions of any man, and especially of that upright 
and firm individual who keeps the +‘ white-house.” 

The committee have ‘said that they were treated with 
politeness and courtesy. Now he (Mr. F.) would ask— 
Were not all individuals treated, under the same circum- 
stances, in the same way? He conceived they were, and 
that no one received any other treatment at the hands of 
that distinguished and good man. 

Now, with regard to the paper drawn up by this dele- 
gation, he hoped it would be read by every man in the 
community who took an interest in the affairs of the 
country; so that all might learn what had been done; that 
an-attempt had been made to impeach the integrity of 
their Chief Magistrate, and endeavors were making to 
overawe the grave deliberations of Congress. He hoped 
this. matter would be seen in its true light—and he doubt- 
eq not the result would be, the condemnation of those 
whose attempts were calculated only to bring distress and 
ruin upon this great country. Indeed, it was as certain as 
death. 

Mr. WEBSTER observed, that when gentlemen were 
mentioned in the Senate, they not being members them- 
selves, courtesy-required the employment of proper and 

apt. terms; and: he: could have wished that the honorable 
Senator from Georgia had used language in its known 
sense, and according to its common acceptation, in speak- 


- He had called Mr. 
Chauncey ‘ta most bitter politician,” andhe (Mr. w.) 
should have supposed he meant by that, a political per- 
son ofan acrimonious, uncandid, sharp, censorious tem- 
per; such a person as would not be likely to receive a 
just impression from the conversation, or declaration, of 
political opponents. He had said that he isa ‘* most bit. 
ter politician;” but he only meant by it, it would seem, 
that Mr. Chauncey is opposed to an administration which 
the honorable gentleman himself supports, and heretofore 
supported an administration which the honorable member 
opposed. This is all. He is a bitter politician, therefore, 
because he seldom or never has the pleasure of thinking 
as the honorable member from Georgia thinks. If this 
be all, as it appears to be, that the honorable gentleman 
intended by his rewark, Mr. Chauncey, perhaps, will 
not think himself injuriously misrepresented. 

Mr. CLAYTON remarked, that the gentleman from 
Georgia had at last condescended to come to particulars, 
and says it was impossible the President could have used 
the language given in the Philadelphia report. This re- 


}}| minded him of the defence of a man who was tried ona 


criminal charge. His only defence was founded on his 
own declaration that it was impossible he could have com- 
mitted the cffence charged against him. The charge 
was substantiated by the testimony, not of twenty-one, 
but of four or five creditable witnesses; and did the gentle- 
man from Georgia want to know what was the result of 
the trial? The man was convicted; and so will it always 
be with those who rely ona similar defence. It was now 
seen to what subterfuges the gentleman from Georgia was 
driven. Hesays the President received the committee 
courteously. It was not so, sir. Almost immediately af- 
ter hearing their business announced, he procceded to 
chastise them for having dared—for that is the language of 
the gentleman—for having dared to come to him and argue 
on a subject about which he had already determined; and 
tells them “that, having made up his mind irrevocably 
upon all these points—Andrew Jackson never would 
restore the deposites to the Bank—Andrew Jackson 
would never re-charter that monster of corruption— 
that neither persuasion nor coercion, nor the opinions 
of the people, nor the voice of the legislature, could 
shake his fixed determination—that sooner than con- 
sent to restore the deposites or re-charter the bank, he 
would undergo the tortures of ten Spanish inquisitions— 
that sooner than live in a country where such a power 
prevailed, he would seek an asylum in the wilds of 
Arabia.” 

Mr. C. continued: he did not understand the meaning 
of the word cantankerous yet; but he supposed that as the 
gentleman used it, it meant something rancorous. The 
gentieman from Georgia spoke of this committee from 
vhiladelphia as having got what they wanted, and having 
gone away when they obtained it, and imputes great cen- 
sure to them for having addressed the President on the 
subject they did. Was it ever known, from the days of 
the illustrious Washington to this time, thata President of 
the United States is not to be approached with a respect- 
ful memorial, or that those who bear it are to be stigma- 
tized as rancorous politicians! Was it ever known that a 
President of the United States would so far forget the dig- 
nity of his station, or the respect due to the people, as to 
tell them that they ought to break for doing business on 
a borrowed capital! When it shall become fashionable 
to censure those who respectfully approach the Chief Ma- 
gistrate with their remonstrances, in the manner done by 
the gentleman from Georgia, and when the people sub. 
mit to it without rebuke, we shall have been far gone in 
that wretched spirit of subserviency, which will, I fear, 
one day jeopard the liberties of this people. 

Mr. FORSYTH replied, that the gentleman from. Del- 
aware was mistaken in supposing that he objected to 
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citizens of the United States presenting their respectful 
memorial to the President, or tohis giving them a re- 
spectful hearing. His objections were, that these men 
from Philadelphia knew the opinions of the President, 
for that he had given to the public, solemnly, his views in 
relation to the public deposites, and yet called on him for 
the purpose of changing his fixed determination, or ra- 


. ther for the purpose of gaining some political object by 


the answer they expected to receive. Now, asto their 
paper, he agreed with the gentleman from Delaware: let 
it go to the people—let all the facts connected with this 
visit be given to the world, and they would be convicted 
of inaccuracy—it would be seen that they had stated im- 
possibilities. The gentleman says that the President talk- 
ed all, and that the interview lasted an hour. Surely, 
they must have had half of that Hour. Again, on the 
subject of these Philadelphia gentlemen: Let him not be 
misunderstood, Mr. F. said, as misrepresenting them. He 
spoke of Mr. Chauncey, whom he knew to be a man of 
great moral worth, but who was a thorough-going politi- 
cian, a man of strong feelings, bitter feelings, and every 
body who knew him, knew that such was his character. 
As to Philadelphia, there was no city in the Union to 
which he had so strong an attachment—an attachment 
formed in that period of life when the feelings were the 
strongest; and he would not say an unkind thing of those 
who do all in their power, per fus aut nefas, to break 
down those whose political elevation he considered as 
promoting the best interests of the country. 

Mr. CLAYTON said, he did not misunderstand the 
gentleman from Georgia. The committee said they were 
received by the President with such politeness as to in- 
duce expectations of a candid hearing, but that in this 
they were mistaken; their chairman had hardly announ- 
ced his business, before the President interrupted him, 
and went on with the remarks which they have given in 
their report. But this was not the point. The gentle- 
man from Georgia had censured the report of the com- 
mittee ag inaccurate; but had he shown any inaccuracy? 
Had he pointed out any thing in their statement not 
founded on facts? The gentleman was driven from one 
charge to another, equally destitute of foundation. Bnt 
he now understood that the gentleman did not mean to 
impeach the veracity of the committee. He draws, said 
Mr. C., a distinction between credibility and accuracy, 
where, in his opinion, no difference existed. He wished, 
however, the people to examine the facts, with the rea- 
soning of the gentleman, and they would see whether the 
committee had misrepresented the President, or he had 
misunderstood the committee. 

[When the debate had reached this point, the Senate 
adjourned for the day, without deciding upon the ques- 
tion of reference. } 


Tuvnrspar, FEBRUARY 27. 
PUBLIC DISTRESS. 


Mr. WEBSTER rose and said that he had sundry me- 
morials to present, on the subject which had so much oc- 
cupied the attention of the Senate, After describing them, 
Mr. W. said he should ask that they may be read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. The first was from 
all the banks, their presidents and directors, of the town 
of New Bedford. They pray Congress to take immedi- 
ate measures for the relicf of the present distress of the 
country. Mr. W. said, he had had this memorial in his 
possession for eight or ten days, but had not before had 
an opportunity of presenting it. The next was a memori- 
al from the county of Warren; in the State of New York, 
signed by 303 persons, on the same subject. ‘They say 
that the major part of them are persons who have been 
friendly to the present administration of the General Go- 
yernment. They state the distress in their section of the 


country to be suchas has been represented in other pa- 
pers of a similar character from other parts of the country. 
It was proper for himto state, Mr. W. said, that this peti- 
tion was addressed to him, for a reason not very unnatural 
—the petitioners. supposed his views more in accordance 
with theirs, on the subject of the memorial, than were 
those of the Senators from their State. 

The third was a memorial on the same subject from 866 
citizens in the county of Northampton, in the State of 
Pennsylvania. He had reason to believe that this memori- 
al was most respectably as well as numerously.: signed; 
and that it embraced the most respectable portion-of. the 
population of the county. This last memorial had been 
sent to him for similar reasons with those which induced. 
the New York memorialists to send to him theirs. Mr.. 
W. thought it due to the New York Senators, as well as to 
those from Pennsylvania, who have had memorials of this 
character to present, to say, that they have presented 
them in the most decorous and respectful manner. He 
asked that the memorials be read and referred to the 
Committee on Finance, which was done accordingly. 

Mr. CLAY observed, that the other day, when a peti- 
tion from another part of the State of New York was be- 
fore the Senate, he had made a statement with respect to 
the character of the petition and the number of the inha- 
bitants of the town of Troy, who had signed it. The 
honorable Senator from New York, [Mr. Wareut,] rose 
in his place, and contradicted—not on his own authority 
to be sure, but on that of a member of the other House—- 
the statement he (Mr. C.) had then made. 

He considered it of the highest importance that Con- 
gress should have, on this subject of the present distress 
of the country, the ruin impending over all its interests, 
an accurate account of the facts. He had no doubt that 
the honorable Senator from New York concurred with 
him in desiring that the true state and actual condition of 
the country should be presented to the Senate. But he 
must nevertheless be allowed to say that gentlemen: 
seemed to startle at facts, and to be unwilling to believe 
them, and were reluctant, and too often, he (Mr. ©) 
thought, indisposed to look on them as the real state of 
things at the present moment. 

Now, what he had said the other day relative to the 
memorial from Troy, was, to his own mind, perfectly 
satisfactory. What he said then was, that the memorial 
was signed by 1,730 persons—that there were about 2,200 
voters—that it embraced subscribers from all parties, 
friends as well as foes, to the present administration, . 
The statement.which the honorable Senator submitted to 
the Senate was derived from a member of the other House. 
It set forth that there were about 100 friendly to the ad- 
ministration, who had united in that petition. Well, 
that was a number which was somewhat entitled to a little 
respect. But he was inclined to think, from.what he 
would now beg leave to read, (an extract of a letter,) that 
that statement was not exactly accurate. This letter was 
from a man than whom there is not in Troy, nor in New 
York, one more respectable. [Mr. C. here. read: the 
letter in question. It stated that the business men of 
that town are all alarmed at the prospect before them; 
that the banks are every day expanding to the utmost 
limit allowed them by law, and are much pressed to keep 
their customers from ruin. The writcr represented that 
the memorial was signed by all their Jackson men, with 
the exception of some “ whole-hog collar men,” and that 
it contained more than 1,400 names, comprising all their 
merchants, manufacturers, and mechanics, of every party.] 

Being up, he would take the liberty of inquiring ‘of: 
the honorable Senator from New York, if he wasin pos- 
session of any information, satisfactory to his [Mr Ws] 
mind, that, for the safety of the safety-fund banks, a mea: 
sure has been recently adopted in New. York; by which, 
through the agency of the commissioners who superintend 
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that association of banks, or through some other agency, | he transmit copies of any letters which may have passed 


$300,000 had been obtained in aid of, and to_uphold,the 
banks? He (Mr. C.) had stated yesterday, it was true, 
on the authority of a newspaper, that $300,000 had been 
obtained of the canal fund, for the purpose of aiding the 


| 


between any officer of the Treasury Department and the 
president of said bank on the subject. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said he had no remarks to make on 
presenting this resolution, other than simply to state that 


the Secretary of the Treasury had directed a transfer 
from the Planters’ Bank at Natchez, of more than a mil- 
c $ lion of dollars. The information was, that this money was 
$300,000 had been obtained for that purpose. The ho-/|to be transferred to New York, to aid some of the failing 
norable Senator had said he thought it could not be pos-|banks of that State. Be this as it may, the transfer will 
sible that money could have been obtained for such aj prevent the Bank of Natchez from discounting as hither. 
purpose, as the canal fund was under the safeguard of} to, for the money will not be expended in that part of the 
the law; it therefore could not be true—he could not/country. He now moved that the resolution be printed. 
believe it. But, let him, said Mr. C., ask if this state of| When it came up, he would make such observations as 
things had not happened? He wished the honorable Se-| the occasion called for. 

nator to say, in plain language,whether aid tothe amount; Mr. WEBSTER suggested to the honorable member 
of. $300,000 has not been obtained through some means, |to move for the consideration of his resolution at once. 
by that of the commissioners, or some other, in the city | He himself had submitted a resolution similar in character 
of New York, in order to uphold these banks? It might}to the one offered by the gentleman, but owing to the 
have been got in this way--(though he knew this canal! difficulty while the present debate was going on, of getting 
fund could not be loaned without giving good security)—| so far on with the morning’s business as to arrive at the 
the holders of that fund might have been applied to in| consideration of resolutions, it had not yet been acted on. 
great need, in terms something like this: ** We cannot) He suggested, therefore, to the gentleman from Missis- 
take the fund from you; it is under the safeguard of the|sippi, to move for the consideration of his resolution now, 
law, but you must lend us $300,000, to prevent a generaljand this could be done by the unanimous consent of the 
bursting.” He did not know that it has been done inj Senate. 

that way, but he entreated the honorable Senator to say} Mr. POINDEXTER said he would call for the present 
whether he has not received information which satisfied | consideration of both the resolutions; the one submitted 
his mind that aid to the amount of $300,000 has been! by him, and the one submitted by the Senator from Mas- 
obtained, for the purpose of aiding the safety-fund banks. | sachusetts. 


operations of these banks; and the particulars of the 
amount were given. He had seen a letter to-day from a 
highly respectable source, repeating the same fact, that 


. Mr. WRIGHT replied, that he was at all times ready 
to give to the gentleman any information in his power— 
but he was really at a loss to know whether he was pro- 
perly now to discuss the Troy memorial, or the subject of 
the debate of yesterday; but if the Senate would indulge 
him, he would give such information as he possessed. In 
reference to the remarks he made respecting the political 
character of the Troy memorial, he had stated to the Se- 
nate frankly, the source from whence he obtained his in- 
formation. 
thority, and, therefore, was not responsible. Although 
he did not know the author of the letter read by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, he supposed it came from the 


Mr. KING called for the reading of the resolution sub-. 
mitted by Mr. WEBSTER. 

Mr. HILL objected to the present consideration of the 
resolution submitted by the gentleman from Mississippi, 
but had no objection to the one submitted by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said that, as an objection had been 
made to one of the resolutions, he did not choose to make 
any discrimination between them. ‘The member from 


He did not make the remark on his own au-| New Hampshire, he said, seemed to be touched, and 


well he might; for, when facts came to be developed, they 
would show that a draft had been made on the Planters’ 
Bank at Natchez, for the purpose of sustaining the failing 


gentleman in Rensselaer county, who was not preferred 
by the people to the member who represents that district 
inthe other House. One statement, therefore, might be 
put as an offset to the other; taking also into considera- 
tion the endorsement of the people in favor of the one 
who made the former. In reference to the question of 
the gentleman, respecting the canal fund, he must say he 
jad” no information other than that derived from a New 
York paper; and that, from former misrepresentations in 
that paper, on the subject of that fund, while he (Mr. 
W.) was one of the trustees, he was inclined to believe 
that but little faith was to be placed in it. 

Mr. WEBSTER presented the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury lay be- 
fore. the Senate the monthly returns of the Bank of the 
United States, from August, 1833, to February, 1854, in- 
clusive. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented the follo 
lution: 

Resolséd, That the Secretary of the Treasury be direct- 
cd to coramunicate to the Senate, copies of any order or 
Treasury draft which may have been given by that De- 

‘partment for the removal of the deposites of the public 
money from the Planters’ Bank at Natchez,specifying the 
amount ofthe deposite; the bank or banks to which said 
money is removed, or intended to be removed; whether 
the same is required:for the public service at the place to 


wing reso- 


banks in New York; thereby preventing the Natchez 
bank from extending the usual accommodations to the 
-people of that section of the country. He must say, 
however, that the United States branch at Natchez had 
acted most liberally, and by discounting freely, had done 
much to prevent the disastrous consequences of the with- 
drawal of so large an amount from the Planters’ Bank. 
He would not now detain the Senate with any further re- 
marks, but he would say that these things sufficiently 
showed that there was *fsomething rotten in the State of 
Denmark.” 

Mr. CLAYTON rose to offer a memorial which he had 
received, and to which he had adverted yesterday, from 
some of the citizens of Schuylkill county, and which he 
had had no opportunity of offering until now. He had 
received it under cover from an esteemed friend, who, 
haying been long acquainted with him, addressed the me- 
morial to him, instead of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
The letter stated that, in the county of Schuylkill, until 
within the last three months, all was prosperity and cheer- 
fulness. But, his correspondent continued, view the state 
of things now, and it will be found that the scene has en- 
tirely changed. The working of the mines has been dis- 
continued, and the operatives are wandering about the 
country without employment. More than two thousand 
individuals have been suddenly thrown out of employ- 
ment. This was the change which had taken place in 


which it is so.transferred, or intended to be transferred— | the coal region, in Schuylkill county, in Pennsylvania. 
“and; if not, for what other purpose the said deposites are | The signers of the memorial represent themselyes to be 


directed to be wit 


hdrawn from-said bank; and, also, that} miners, mechanics, and laborers, engaged in the coal 
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trade. They. confirm in their memorial the statement 
made. by his correspondent, melancholy as it appears. 
They say that within a few years ten millions have been 
employed in that county in making canals, sinking mines, 
erecting buildings, and on other objects necessary for the 
prosecution of the coal trade... Blessed with a sound cur- 
yency, the exertions of the citizens in this county had 
been crowned with great success, anda great number of 
individuals had been employed who are now destitute. 
They say that a blight has fallen on their prosperity, and 
that troubles encompass them on every side. The memo- 
rialists implore the interposition of Congress, without 
which they entertain no hope of relief. He did not de- 
sign to go into any discussion, or to say any thing which 
would provoke discussion, as other members were doubt- 
Jess waiting to present memorials. Mr. C. moved that the 
memorial be read, referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and printed; which motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TYLER rose to present two memorials on the 
subject of the pecuniary embarrassments and deranged 
currency of the country—-one signed by five hundred 
citizens of the town of Wheeling, Virginia, and the other 
from five hundred citizens of the town of Norfolk, in the 
same State. These memorials came, he said, from the 
extremes of the State--from the Obio river to the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. It was proper for him to remark, that the 
town of Wheeling was one of the most prosperous in that 
State; that but a few months ago a spirit of improvement 
was advancing; and that buildings were rapidly springing 
up; but from the withering causes of the recent move- 
ments of the Executive, their industry has been paralyzed, 
and they are now suffering the deepest distress. They 
pray fora restoration of the deposites, and a re-charter of 
the United States Bank. 

The memorialists from Norfolk say thatall the efforts of 
their industry have been entirely subdued by the present 
state of things; that the spirit of improvement has lan- 
guished under the withering effects of the Executive 
measures. They ascribe the causes of their distress to 
the removal of the deposites from the Bank of the United 
States. They do not ask for a restoration of the depo- 
sites, but that Congress may make such legislative provi- 
sions as will retrieve the ruin brought on them by ill- 
judged measures. Mr. T. asked that the memorial be 
read and referred to the Committee on Finance-- which 
was accordingly done. 

On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the Senate proceeded 
to the consideration of Executive business, and, after re- 
maining in secret session some hours, adjourned. 


Fuipa, Fennuany 28. 


Mr. PORTER, in pursuance of previous notice, said he 
wished to call the attention of the Senate to the business 
before it, which, in consequence of the debate going on, 
had been so long neglected. There were fourteen reso- 
lutions, and sixty-nine House bills, with several unfavor- 
able reports of committees, and about eighty Senate bills, 
not yet acted on, and there seemed but little prospect, 
from the manner in which the mornings of the Senate 
were consumed, to pet at them at all. He now moved 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the order 
ofthe day; and, although he felt some reluctance to make 
this motion, in consequence of the right of the geneman 
from New Hampshire to the floor, yet he had no doubt 
that the morning’s business would be got through with 
before two o’clock, and then the gentleman could go on. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

Several resolutions, previously submitted, were then 
severally taken up and agreed to, without discussion. 

The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. POINDEX- 
TER was then taken up, and discussed for nearly three 
hours, in which Messrs. POINDEXTER, FORSYTH, 


KING, GRUNDY, CLAY, BLACK, MOORE, 
GUM, and WHITE, participated. 


MAN- 


The resolution was then agreed to. 
The Senate then went into the consideration of a large 


number of bills from the House of Representatives; which 
were read and referred to the appropriate committees- 
when, j 


On motion of Mr. SHLSBEE, the Senate went into Ex- 


ecutive business, and after some time spent therein, the 
Senate adjourned to Monday. ` 


Monpay, Marca 5. 
DELAWARE MEMORIAL. . 
Mr. CLAYTON presented a memorial signed by one 


thousand six hundred and fifty citizens of the county of 
Newcastle, in the State of Delaware, praying the restoras 
tion of the public deposites to the Bank of the United 
States, and the permanent establishment of a sound and 
uniform currency. After stating the contents of the me- 
morial, Mr. C. observed, that it had been delivered to 
him by a delegation composed of gentlemen of the first 
respectability, appointed ata meeting of the citizens of 
that county, held at the city of Wilmington, on the 22d 


ultimo, and represented to be the largest assemblage at 
that place within the recollection of those who attended 
it. The memorial, said Mr. C., is signed by a majority of 
all the legal voters of the only county in the State which 
bas ever expressed an opinion by a plurality of votes at 


any election in favor of the present Chief Magistrate of 


the United States. Men of all parties, of all trades and 


professions, of all the grades of life, whether rich or poor, 
farmers, manufacturers, merchants, mechanics, and labor- 
ers, have concurred in the expression of that sentiment 
which is now pervading all the ranks and classes of men, 
in other sections of the Union, that the appropriate reme- 
dy for the distresses of the country is the restoration. of 


the public treasure to the public agent primarily appoint- 
ed by Congress to receive it. Spa 

Mr. President, said Mr. C., this memorialis couched in 
most respectful language towards every department of 
this Government. Itis signed by men possessing a high 
degree of intellectual and moral worth. It originated in 
no motive but an anxious desire for the promotion of the 
welfare of a country which the petitioners dearly loves. 
and which they have always been zealous to sustain, ace 
cording to the best ability which God has given them. 
Its tone of supplication is not the less urgent or convinc- 
ing, l trust, because it disclaims the influence of mere 
party feeling, and asks, in the respectful language of so- 
ber truth, to be credited for the representation of evils 
which are deeply felt, and which are daily growing. 

The farmers constitute the first of all the classes of men 
subscribing this memorial, for whom I desire to solicit the 
timely assistance of this Government... At a period of 
the removal of the public money from the Bank of the 
United States, their corn was readily selling, in their own 
markets, for more than seventy cents per bushel... They 
looked forward to an increase rather than a diminution of 
the price of this their principal reliance, and reasonably 
expected to find in the enhancement of its value some re» 
muneration for the losses they had incurred by a very 
considerable failure in the crop. Since the day when the 
Seeretary’s order for the removal of the deposites was ex- 
ecuted, the price of the great staple on which they have 
depended, bas been constantly sinking, until, at this mo- 
ment, as I learn, the highest price which can be obtained 
for it is forty-five cents per bushel. If this be true,-siry 
it will be seen their loss already amounts to thirty: cents 
on every bushel of this’ grain, which is equivalent:to” an 
abstraction of about forty-three per cent. from the-princi- 
pal earnings of their productive Jabor. . All-thie‘other pro- 
duce of the farmer has suffered a.correspondent reduc- 
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tion in value, and. the period, it is to be feared, rapidly 
approaches, when this depreciation of price will increase, 
tothe utter ruin of many of the tenantry, and the general 
prostration of the agricultural interest. The manufac- 


hired, when they either deny the existence of this dis- 
tress or the cause which has produced it. ‘The rich capi- 
talist, shaving paper, may follow their example, and justi- 
fy himself in the belief that he is one of the happy few 


turer is not less entitled to your timely interference. | who came into the world by the grace of God ‘booted 
With us, as with other parts of the country, the banks/and spurred to ride his fellow men.” He and the office 
refuse to discount as formerly. That want of confidence | holders may rejoice while they ride and rule over the 
which has often. before induced the community to draw | plundered ploughman and the beggared yeomanry. The 


specie from the vaults of the best State institutions, is 
already felt, and although there do not exist in this coun- 
try State banks better entitled to credit, and resting on 
a more secure foundation than the banks in Delaware, 
yeta careful prudence, which ought to characterize their 
direction, has dictated to them, as well as others, to ab- 
stain from their usual grants of bank accommodations to 
a degree which is felt severely by the manufacturer. The 
want of active capital in the hands of the employer is 
immediately seen, either in the reduction of the wages 
of labor, or in the discharge of those who, if not employ- 
ed, must soon go ‘‘supperless to bed.” 

In an adjoining district of a sister State, I understand 
that the manufacturers have resorted to a plan of retaining 
the laborers for a time, in the hope of better days, by 
issuing what is there called, ‘t Jackson money.” For, 


Leper of those crumbs of comfort which are hereafter 
to fall from the Executive table, whether in or out of 
these halls, whether already in the high road to promo- 
tion, or hereafter to become so by gaining a station where 
his services may be worth paying for, will probably turn 
ja deaf ear to all these representations. All such as crook 
the hinges of the knee where ‘thrift may follow fawn- 
ing,” will still tell us of the blessings of a strong Govern- 
iment, while they poison the public ear with their hypo- 
| c¥itical commentaries on the dangerous power of a nation~ 
lal bank. While their voices are echoing the very Shibbo- 
leth of their party—‘ bank aristocracy—money power— 
jand bank monopoly,” they are the ardent advocates of a 
confederation of fifty State banks under an Executive 
master, and whole regiments of office-holders, backed 
by a pensioned press, constituting a power far more dan- 


sir, failing to obtain the necessary assistance from the|gerous to liberty than an Executive body-guard of ten 
banks, they are paying the workmen in checks on banks; thousand bayonets, instead of exciting their slightest ap- 
where they have now no funds to meet them, which! prehensions, attract their applause, and receive their most 
checks are made payable in four and five months from | cordial support. 

their dates. To realize his daily bread from his daily la- 
bor, under these. circumstances, the laborer must of seis not the devil’s crest.” 

course submit to the operation of those harpies, who, in| No, sir, the hopes of the petitioners rest not on such as 
times of human suffering, prey on the misfortunes of the|these, but on Congress, and on Congress alone. They 
poor, and fatten on the earnings of their industry. Hej present themselves here, neither as stockholders nor ag 
must submit, in the technical language of the knowing! debtors of the Bank of the United States: as men in no 
ones, to have his order shaved. 1 do not impute this as a | Manner connected with the institution, or subject to its 
fault to the employer, who has no other alternative but|/control. They tell you in their memorial, that there is 
this to save him from the necessity of turning out all his |in their State no branch of the Bank of the United States, 
workmen helpless upon the world. Those who seek to{and that the curtailments which their own State banks 
sustain themselves as our manufacturers have done, with-| have been compelled to resort to, were not caused by 
out this resort, are necessarily compelled to curtail their |any pressure of the Bank of the United States upon 
business, and discharge from employment men who have | them, but by the general distrust which the unexpected 


<¢ Write but good angel on the devil’s horn, 


too often no other means of procuring subsistence. 

The mechanics and merchants, too, have participated 
fully in the difficulties which embarras the farmer and 
manufacturer. The effect is felt of course with most 
severity by those to whom they have heretofore given 
employment. ‘fo illustrate the real state of things ex- 
isting among the poor, I will mention a single fact which 
has béen related to me by a friend. In the city where 
this memorial originated, there is, as in other large towns 
throughout the country, a savings bank, in which the 
wages of labor have been deposited. Last year at this 
season the deposiies for a month were about $1,290, the 
amount withdrawn about $400. In the corresponding 
month of the present year the deposites have been about 
$400, and the amount withdrawn $5,700. Is the infer- 
ence fair, that the poor are now living on their former 
earnings, and that the laborer wants employment? 

I know, sir, that any appeal in behalf of these people, 
would be unavailing if it were addressed only to office 
holders. They do not suffer. The reduction of the 
price of grain, or the price of labor of any description, 
works out a clear profit to the: salaried officer, who re- 
ceives his instalments regularly from the public Treasu- 
ry, and: who can now get a bushel of corn, or hire a la- 
borer, for half the price-he formerly paid. He views the 
removal of the deposites as a great good, because, while 
it depresses-other men, it increases the value of his sala- 
ry, The immense’-band of mercenaries, who may stand 
ready (whether contractors for public jobs, or public of 
ficers) to sing Te Deum; in honor of the occasion which 
has: brought suffering: and distress.on the country, are 


hut paying a part of the price for which they haye been 


removal of the public moneys from an institution where 
|they were advantageously employed, has created in all 
Ithe State banks, and among the whole commercial com- 
| munity. Fully convinced that this is the cause of their 
embarrassments, they earnestly pray that the deposites 
may be restored; and, without soliciting a re-charter of 
the present bank, or venturing to point out any other 
course, they ask from Congress, in general but expressive 
language, the adoption of some measures for the permanent 
establishment of a sound currency. 

Sir, there is no greater evil, in the view of an intelli- 
gent business community, than arises from frequent 
changes in the value of money. With a uniform stand- 
ard of value; the borrower pays what he receives, and 
the lender receives what he loaned. ‘To preserve uni- 
formity in the standard of value, is the great desideratum 
in political economy: and this can only be attained by a 
steady adherence to a true policy on the part of the Go- 
vernment. Although it may be, and probably is, abso- 
lutely impossible to maintain a perfect uniformity in the 
currency at all times, yet the best statesmen whom this 
country has produced, have declared that the operations 
of the present Bank of the United States had as nearly 
arrived at that perfect uniformity as it was possible for 
human ability te attain. Watchful of the causes, both 
foreign and domestic, which were calculated to produce a 
sudden expansion or contraction of the amount of the cir- 
culating medium, the bank has been generally prepared 
to provide for any emergency which could happen. But 
from this condition of things we have fallen by an ill-ad- 
vised Executive measure, which has deprived the institu- 
tion of the power of preserving it; and now the value of 
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the dollar is so appreciated, that he who four months ago = SALES OF PUBLIC LANDS. f 

was able to pay debts to the amount of ten thousand dol-| Mr, POINDEXTER rose for the purpose of redeeming 
Jars, cannot with the same means pay six thousand. . If/the pledge which-he had given to institute an inquiry into 
that Executive rescript which has denounced the present] the alleged frauds in the sales of the public lands. In do- 
bank, should remain irrevocable, and be faithfully regis-|ing so, he did not-intend to-lay before the Senate the int 
tered and obeyed by a subservient Congress, the evils of| formation on this subject which he had received from the 


a fluctuating standard of value must continue, and, continu- 
ing, must increase. 

The convulsions arising in the money market, under 
such a state of things, must shake the present business 
and industry of the whole country with a shock, from 
which, if it ever recover, it must arise only after the 
lapse of many years, enfeebled, exhausted, and always 
expecting another blow from the caprices of the multi- 
tude, or the passions ofa tyrant. In the existing state of 
uncertainty as to all the future operations of the Govern- 
ment on this great subject, no prudent man of business 
will embark in new enterprises, or fail to discontinue 
much of what he may have already commenced. Would 
he borrow for fresh exertions in trade? ‘he return to 
a metallic medium, (were such a thing feasible,) would 
compel him to pay his present debt in a currency appre- 
ciated at more than four times its present value. Would 
he loan funds to others? The same event would deprive 
him of half the security for a debt now considered per- 
fectly safe; or the refusal to re-charter any national 
bank whatever, would, in afew years, cause him to be 
paid in a currency of State bank paper, depreciated fifty 
per cent. below the present value of money. In this 
state of things, no man is safe; a general feeling of inse- 
curity and distrust prevails, as to all the future opera- 
tions of the Government; and the man of business, 
whose activity and capital have heretofore given life and 
energy to all around him, supplying the wants of the 
poor, and furnishing every facility for the exertions of 
industry, retires from business and wraps himself in his 
mantle, to provide against the storm which he already 
heara sighing in the distance~-‘* and happy he, whose 
cloak and cincture can keep ont the tempest.” 

Such, sir, are some of those evils against which the 
memorialists solicit Congress to provide. It may be that 
the people now ask in vain. If so, let them not despair, 
however for a period their sufferings may be protract- 
ed. It has been said by an eloquent writer, ‘that there 
is no extremity of distress which of itself ought to reduce 
a great nation to despair: it is not the disorder, but the 
physician; it is not the concurrence of calamitous circum- 
stances, it is the pernicious hand of Government, which 
alone can make a whole people desperate.” In this 
country, the Government itself is, or should be, subject 
to the will of the people. And whether they be event- 
ually impelled to the exercise of the right of revolution, 


suppressed altogether. 
had deemed it his duty to make these remarks. If other 
gentlemen were satisfied, be it so. 
with offering the following resolutions, and requested the 
immediate consideration of the two which called for ine 
formation. i 


most authentic sources, but would reserve this for the in- 
vestigation of the committee to which he trusted the sub- 


ject would be referred, pledging himself to bring to that 


examination all the exertions of which he, as chairman of 
that committee, was capable. In presenting these facts, 
he should now content himself with requesting that pub- 
lic opinion, in reference to this subject, should’ be sus- 
pended. ee 

Two of the leading journals of the city, from motives 
highly proper in themselves, refrained from publishing 
any report of the unpleasant debate which took place in 
the Senate on Friday last. For one, he rejoiced at the 


discretion which had been exhibited by the gentlemen at 


the head of those journals. But the other, and the offi- 
cial paper, had published a report of that discussion, 
which contained scarcely a semblance of the truth. As to 
his remarks, that report did not give one-tenth of what 
fell from him, and that so changed as to give a very dif- 
ferent view from that which he had really given. Other 
gentlemen had also been as much misrepresented. He 
had made this statement, in order that no undue impres- 
sion might be made on the public mind from this publica- 
tion. 1t would have been better that the report had been 
As far as related to himself, he 


Mr. P. concluded 


1. Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands 
be instructed to inquire into the circumstances attending 
the recent sales of the public lands in the States of Missis- 
sippiand Alabama; and whether the proclamations.of the 
President of the United States, causing the public lands 
in the districts of country acquired. from the Choctaw 
tribe of Indians by the treaty of Dancing Rabbit creek, 
and from the Creek tribe of Indians in Alabama, to be of- 
fered at public sale, were issued and promulgated a rea- 
sonable length of time prior to the day on which said 
sales were directed to be commenced in each of said dis- 
tricts, to give proper notice to the people of the United 
States of the days appointed for said sales. 

2. Resolved, "hat the same committee inquire whe- 
ther any fraudulent practices, to the injury of the public 
interests, took place at said sales, by reason of combina- 
tions of companies or individuals interdicting or unfavor- 


or are content to seek redress in despite of the efforts ofj able to a fair competition between bidders for the public 
an Executive army at the polls, by the quiet exercise of] lauds offered for sale in said districts; and if so, whether 


the clective franchise, (mark the prediction, sir!) they 
will release themselves from their present embarrass- 
ments. There is nothing yet in their positive condition 
to sink them into the sullen apathy of an enslaved popu- 
lace. They will go to the great work of their political 
redemption with stout hearts, and, if need be, with 
strong arms, Divested, in a cause so glorious, of all that 
evanescent President-making and President-worshipping 
feeling, which has made a party shout, and its bonfires 
blaze, they will, with a calm, concentrated, and holy zeal 
for their rights as men, prostrate in the dust the images 
which have been erected to false gods; and the true 
genius of their Government, preserving the sanctity of 
Jaw in despite of any one man’s will, shall again stand 
brightly out in practice, as in theory,-the guardian angel 
of their liberties. 

The memorial, and certain resolutions adopted at the 
Wilmington meeting, were then, on Mr. C's motion, refer- 
red. to the Committee on Finance, and ordered to be printed, 


Wor, X.—48 


the officers superintending said sales had knowledge of or 
participated in such fraudulent practices or combinitions,. 

5. Resolved, That the said committee be instructed te 
inquire whether the registers ‘of the land offices and 
the receivers of public moneys at any of the land offi- 
ces of the United States, or either of them, have, in vio- 
lation of law and of their official duties, demanded or ac- 
cepted a bonus or premium from any purchaser or pur- 
chasers of the public lands, at public or private sale, for 
the benefit of such officer or officers, as a condition on 
which such purchaser or purchasers should be allowed to 
enter or purchase any tract or tracts of land offered for 
sale by the United States; and, also, whether any regis- 
ter or receiver as aforesaid has been guilty of fraud:or 
partiality in the sales of the public lands, by adopting 
rules and regulations, in their respective offices, incon- 
sistent with the laws of the United States. cee 

4. Resolved, That the said committee inquire whether 
the public lands, at any land office in the’State of Mis- 
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sissippi, have been sold otherwise than for cash; and 
whether any register or receiver in said State has, at 
any time, taken in payment the promissory note of any 
purchaser or purchasers, bearing an interest to accrue to 
the benefit of such register or receiver, © 

5. Resolved, ‘That, in prosecution of said inquiries, the 
said committee have power to send for persons and pa- 
pers, and to examine witnesses before them on oath, 
touching the matters aforesaid. 

Mr. POINDEXTER also offered the following: 

1. Resolved, That the Secretary of the War Depart- 
ment be directed to communicate to the Senate the name 
or names of the agent or agents appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to locate the reservations grant- 
ed to individuals of the Choctaw tribe of Indians, by the 
treaty of Dancing Rabbit creek; and also copies of such 
instructions as may have been given to the agent or 
agents so appointed; and of any correspondence which 
may have taken place between any officer in the Depart- 
ment of War and said agent or agents, or any other per- 
son or persons, whose correspondence may be in the De- 
partment, touching the location of said reservations, and 
the manner in which the duties of said agent or agents 
may have been performed. 

2. Resolved, That the said Secretary be directed to 
transmit to the Senate, a copy of the register of the names 
of such Choctaw Indians, as claim reservations of lands, 
under the 14th and 19th articles of said treaty. 

Mr: GRUNDY expressed his satisfaction that this move- 
ment had been made. If any thing wrong had been 
done, he would be ghad to see it exposed. His object in 
rising, was to ask for the printing of the resolutions, in 
order that he might be able to ascertain whether it 
“might not be necessary to give some further instruction 
to the committee. 

The resolutions calling for information were then con- 
sidered and adopted. 

- The other resolutions were ordered to be printed. 

After the reception and reference of sundry memorials, 
&c., the Senate proceeded to the consideration of the 
special order, being the Louisville memorial, concerning 
the remoyal of 


THE PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 


Mr. CHAMBERS then rose, he said, to fulfila duty 
which had devolved upon him, by moving to postpone the 
special orders which preceded that of the French spolia- 
tion bill, in order to take up that bill. He had given no- 
tice, some days since, that he should make this motion to- 
day, and he should content himself with having done so, 
leaving-it to the Senate to determine whether this was the 
time when the long-delayed justice to these claimants 
should be done, or whether the subject should again be 
postponed, 

Mr. CLAY expressed a hope that the subject which 
had been so long under discussion, would not be post- 
poned. He thought that the Senator who was entitled 
to the floor, had been too long prevented from address- 
ing the Senate, and wished that the opportunity should 
now be afforded to him. He was also desirous to see 
this discussion brought toa close; and he hoped that a 
few: days would: suffice for that purpose. 

“> Mr. POINDEXTER suggested, that the chairman of 
the selectcommittee being absent, perhaps the Senator 
from Maryland would not persist in his motion. 

Mr.: CHAMBERS replied, that, in the distribution of 
the labor of the committee, it had been assigned to him 
to open this debate to the Senate. He had done his du- 
ty in making the motion, and did not wish to interfere 
with the Senator who hada right tothe floor. What- 
ever the decision of the Senate, he should receive it with 
cheerfulness. 


= Phe motion was then put on postponing the special 


order, being the memorial from Louisville concerning the 
removal of the deposites, and was agreed to. 

The motion was then put on postponing the special 
order on the resolutions offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky, on the subject of the removal of the deposites, 
and decided in the negative. 

Mr. HILL then rose and addressed the Chair as follows: 

_ Mr. President: I wish to take up as little time of the Se- 
nate as possible. I will at least engage to take none of 
its time to increase the alarm of ruin and distress that 
are so much dwelt upon in this branch. It is only to al- 
lay the panic, so far as it may be in ray power, that I 
would trouble the Senate atallon this question. I am 
willing to take that time for this purpose that may give 
the Senate the least inconvenience. If there was any un- 
certainty, at the commencement of the diseussion of the 
resolutions offered by the Senator from Kentucky, as to 
the constitutional power of the Chief Magistrate to re- 
move a Secretary of the Treasury, or any other head of 
a Department, that uncertainty no longer exists. So lit- 
tle doubt is there left on the question of power of remoy- 
al, that there seems to be a general understanding that 
the majority of the Senate, who disapprove of the with- 
drawal of the deposites, will not suffer the question to be 
directly taken, but that the accusation of high crimes 
and misdemeanors against the President is finally to be 
evaded, detached as it has been by the action of the 
Committee on Finance from its consort, by suffering it in 
the end to repose quietly on the table. Sir, since public 
opinion, and even the opinion of the Senate itself, has ac- 
quitted the President of knowingly and wilfully violating 
the constitution, we have only to ascertain whether the 
reasons assigned by the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the removal of the money of the United States deposited 
in the Bank of the United States and its branches, are 
satisfactory and sufficient: in other words, the inquiry 
should be simply, Was the removal of the deposites from 
the United States Bank to the several State banks, a mea- 
sure both lawful and expedient? This state of the case 
will fairly bring into discussion every point having relation 
to the bank, which now agitates the public mind. The 
strongest proof of merit in the reasons of the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the removal of the deposites, may be 
found in the manner in which they have been assailed. 
Weak these reasons cannot be, when it is considered that 
a regular attack by a regular party in opposition was not 
deemed sufficient to break them down: strong they must 
be, thus long to have withstood a threefold attack from 
parties on two sides of the house. While the onset has 
been daily made by nearly two to one in length and 
breadth of the speeches on the special order, almost eve. 
ry day has witnessed a skirmish of outposts—an attack 
upon the supposed weaker points, during the hour of 
morning business. Superadded to these, a supposed in- 
strument of death, in the result of a Herculean labor be- 
yond the immediate battle-ground, comes in asa third 
means of attack, in the shape of a report of the Commit- 
tee on Finance. Do we want stronger proof that the rea- 
sons of the Secretary are strong reasons? Shall we not 
speedily have ground to believe that the citadel is impreg- 
nable; that neither the party with the flag of Union down,* 
nor the party with the colors of consolidation flying, + nor 
both of them united, with all their potent champions, and 
instruments of attack, can either effecta breach in its 
walls, or surmountits ramparts? 

Mr. President: Since I listened to the reading of the 
report of the Committee on Finance, from the -Clerk’s tae 
ble, I have found time once more to peruse it. Itis reli- 
ed upon, by the friends of the bank, as the conclusive 
argument against the reasons of the Secretary for remov- 
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Removal of the Deposites. 
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ing the deposites; and if the opponents of the bank will 

| take for. granted all the assumptions of the report, there 
ean be little difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that 
the Secretary’s reasons are altogether ‘unsatisfactory 
and insufficient.” 

And, in the first place, if it shall be admitted that -one 
of the ‘exclusive privileges” granted to the bank for a 
consideration paid, was the right of the bank to the depo- 
sites, without any restriction or qualification, then it will 
follow that the withdrawal of the deposites by the Secre- 
tary was a breach of contract. But is it not easy to be 
perceived, that if the retaining of the deposites by the 
bank was a privilege, it was not one of the ** exclusive pri- 
vileges” intended by the charter? And if not one of these 
exclusive privileges, then clearly the withdrawal was no 
yiolation of contract. The law enacted that no other 
bank shall be established by any future law of the United 
States during the continuance of the corporation, for 
which the faith ef the United States is hereby pledged;” 
reserving the right to grant banks within the District of 
Columbia toa certain extent. This section, and this alone, 
was obviously intended te embrace all the ‘ exclusive 
privileges” granted tothe bank. Neither the privilege 
(if it may be called such) of receiving the public depo- 
sites, nor of making its notes every where receivable for 
debts due the United States, was an exclusive privilege; 
they were both contingent, because the Secretary of the 
Treasury was without limitation (except that of reporting 
his reasons to Congress after the act was done) authoriz- 
ed to withdraw the deposites, and Congress retained to it- 
self the right at any time to passa law that the notes of 
the bank should no longer be received in payment for dues 
to the United States. If this construction ef the law be 
correct, an end is put at once to the labored argument of 
the first nine pages of the report to prove the want of 
power in the Secretary to make the removal. It may be 
remarked, in passing, that the notion that the act of remo- 
val cannot be consummated until Congress shall have pass- 
ed on the reasons assigned by the Secretary, is altogeth- 
er fallacious; for Congress, after hearing those reasons, 
may not choose to act: or if they attempt to act, one 
branch of Congress may consider the reasons satisfactory, 
and the other branch may consider them unsatisfactory; 
or, both branches may consider them insufficient, and 
omit to pass a bill for their restoration; or both branches 
may pass a bill for restoration, and the bill shall be disap- 
proved by the President; still the act of the Secretary 
will be valid. a 
_ The report says: <The keeping of the public money 
is not a matter which is left, or was intended to be Jeft 
at the willof the Secretary, or any other officer of the 
Government. The public money has a place fixed by law, 
and settled by contracts and this place is the Bank of the 
United States.” From this strong assumption it would 
seem that no power to remove was by law given to the 
Secretary, but that all power was given to the bank to 
hold the public deposites. But when we come to look at 
the law, we find it directs the deposites of the public mo- 
ney only to be made ttin places in which the said bank 
and branches thereof may be established, unless the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury shall at any time otherwise order 
and direct: ‘here has not been a moment since the es- 
tablishment of the Bank of the United States, when 
other local banks in places where there was no United 
States bank or branches, have not been places of depo- 
site for the public money; and these banks were as lawful- 
ly places of deposite as was that of the United States or 
its branches. So that the unqualificd assumption that the 
t place fixed by law and settled by contract” for the de- 
posite of the public money, ‘is the Bank of the United 
States,” is not founded in fact. Even if the Secretary 

-of the Treasury had not the power to change the place, 
the State banks or individuals would as lawfully be depo- 


sitories of the public money in places where there was 
no bank. of the United States or branches, as would be 
that bank or its branches. But, mark further: ‘* The 
keeping of the public money is not a matter which is left, 
or was intended to be left at the will of the Secretary, or 
any other officer of the Government.” Here is another 
unqualified assumption not warranted by the practice of 
the Government under the law... The charter of the bank 
itself most clearly leaves it at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary te say how long the keeping of the money shall be 
in the custody of the bank; he can, by that charter, 
change the place of keeping at any time he chooses. Tt 
isadmitted that he cannot pay out a dollar of the public 
money without an appropriation first made by Congress; 
he therefore in that sense has no control over the public 
purse, and hence, all the cry about the Executive seiz- 
ing the purse and the sword contrary to law, is as the 
«baseless fabric ofa vision;” but both the law and usage 
give him unlimited power over the keeping of the pub- 
lic money. If he at any time deems it to be unsafe, will 
the power of removal to a place or places of greater 
safety be denied him? Neither can he be denied, as one 
branch of the Executive, the power of remoying for other 
reasons than those of mere safety. He may remove for 
reason that the institution or individual in whose custody 
it is placed, has taken unwarrantable steps to interfere in 
the politics of the country—he may remove for reason 
that the most important business of the bank of deposite, 
shall be transacted without the knowledge of its board of 
directors—he may remove, if he has good reason to sus- 
pect that such an institution has suffered loans to be made 
from favoritism, without ample security—he may remove 
for a varicty of reasons, not necessary to be here enu- 
merated. It would be bis duty to remove, if it should be 
ascertained that the board of bank directors in whose 
custody the public deposites were placed had given un- 
limited power to one individual to expend an unlimited 
amount of the funds of the institution for preparing and 
circulating articles, and purchasing pamphlets and news- 
papers, calculated to operate on elections, and secure a. 
renewal of its charter. l 

The financial report again says, “But he (the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury) has no authority over the circulat- 
ing medium of the country, either metallic or paper; nor 
has he the control of the national currency. It is no part 
of his duty either to contract or expand the circulation of 
bank paper, nor in any other way to exercise a general 
superintendence over the money system of the country.” 
Speaking of a presumed ‘extraordinary power of judg- 
ing of the general interest” vested in the Secretary, the 
report continues, ‘*Sucha power, did he possess it, would 
necessarily make him the general superintendent of all 
the proceedings of the bank; because it would enable 
him to compel the bank to conform all its operations to 
his pleasure, under penalty of suffering a removal of the 
public moneys.” ae i 

I cannot readily conceive the object of denying the au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Treasury over the “cir- 
culating medium, either metallic or paper,” and his “con- 
trol of the national currency,” but for. the object of claim- 
ing those powers for the managers of the bank. The 
power over the metallic circulating medium, the standard 
of the value of money, is vested, I acknowledge, in the 
General Government—it is one of the powers directly 
granted to Congress by the constitution. But I am not 
ready to acknowledge that Congress, much léss the Se- 
cretary of the ‘Treasury, has any power, direct or. ims 
plied, to make a paper circulating medium the. standard: 
of yalucin our money system. The power to coin money: -* 
does not mean the power to create a paper standard of 
money. ‘Taken in connexion with what has been. before 
stated, I can scarcely doubt the wish of gentlemen to give 
the Bank of the United States—an institution which ac: 


the money: would be of no use; on account of the public, 
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knowledges no responsibility, a permanent ‘authority 
over the circulating medium of the country,” which shall 
control, not only all’the money operations of Govern- 
ment, but all the trade and business of the United States. 
Can gentlemen contemplate such a power in a corpora- 
tion which may be owned and directed by aliens to the 
country, and enemies to free principles, without shud- 
dering for the fate of our republican institutions? Thus 
-rauch for the general argument of the finance report, 
which will, I think, be found based on principles entire- 
ly at variance with the whole practice of the Treasury 
Department ever since the adoption of the constitution. 
The last twelve pages of the finance report are altoge- 
ther devoted to the attempt to invalidate the reasons of- 
fered by the Secretary to Congress for the removal of the 
deposites; and really, ifthe people of the United States 
‘would believe that the bank and its managers could do 
no wrong, there will be no room to doubt fora moment 
that the reasons offered by Mr. Taney were to them 
both: ‘* unsatisfactory and insufficient.” The report, in 
answer to that reason of the Secretary which refers to the 
near approach of the period when the charter will ex- 
pire, says: ‘* The withdrawal of the money left on de- 
posite, from a bank whose charter is about to expire, is 
naturally one of the things longest postponed.” Now, it 
is of little consequence to state it, but is not this position 
at variance with the fact? It could not be expected at 
such.a time, when the bank is about to expire, it would 
Want the means to extend its loans. On its own account, 


~“ }tmight be ready at the moment when called for. But 
“for all the valuable purposes usually anticipated from de- 
posites, while the bank was ‘* winding up its concerns,” 
this “longest postponed” matter would not be of the 
least benefit to the interests of the bank. 1f ‘the com- 
mittee can perceive no possible reason” for ‘*so early and 
so sudden a withdrawal” as was made on the first of Oc- 
tober, the people may perceive the best possible reason 
in the resolutions of the bank of the 13th August, arbi- 
trarily deranging the exchanges between the different 
. “sections of the country, and the ¢* sudden” curtailment of 
loans for the two previons months in the mother bank 
and its branches. The committee are of opinion that 
there is very little ground for complaint that ‘many im- 
portant money transactions of the bank are placed under 
the control of the committee of exchange, of which com- 
mittee no one of the public directors, as they are called, 
is allowed to be a member,” because, they say, ‘*it has 
not been. alleged that, in the discount of bills by this com- 
mittee, any indiscretion has been committed, or any loss 
‘incurred, or that, in consequence thereof, any facility to 
“the mercantile community has been withheld, or any duty 
of the bank to. the Government violated.” The bare al- 
Jegation that no positive harm has resulted, is but a sor- 
ry justification of acts improper and unlawful in them- 
selves. The committee of exchange, of which complaint 
is made, consisted of three persons, a minority of the 
‘board; and to this committee of exchange much of the 
important business of the institution was committed. The 
>: public directors allege that the real business of the insti- 
. ‘tution is not transacted by the board, nor its real authori- 
ty-there exercised; that-there exists, beyond its control, a 
power that can be and is exerted, promptly, secretly, 
and effectually, fromone end of the country to the other. 
They further allege that they (the public directors) are 


excluded from the standing committees, and that two of 


these committees are selected by the president of the 
bank alone; that: these committees have assumed the func- 
tions of the board of. directors; that they have done this 
contrary to thé recorded opinion of the board; that they 
«have loaned money contrary. to the by-laws, and on doubt- 
Aaland unusual security; that they have done it on days 

< and under circumstances where the. board might. haye 


acted, had the business been brought before them; that 
they are not required to report in writing their pro» 
ceedings to the board, &e. The Committee on Finance 
are doubtless of opinion that little harm either has or will 
result, from this committee of exchange, who discount 
paper without the knowledge of the board. ‘* The 
bank (they say) has been advised that it might rightfully 
do this; and if it be not clear that this opinion is right, 
it is certainly far from clear that itis wrong.” In this 
justification all fast friends of the bank may unite. The 
American people, who have some interest in the matter, 
may entertain another and a different opinion. The 
committee say they have no evidence of the truth of the 
allegation of the Secretary of the Treasury, *‘that the 
measures of the committee of exchange are, as itap- 
pears, designediy and by system, so arranged as to con- 
ceal from the officers of the Government transactions in 
which the public are deeply involved. This, it must be 
admitted, is a very serious charge. 1t imputes a corrupt 
motive. The committee have sought for the foundation, 
either in evidence or argument, on which this charge 
rests: they have found neither.” If the Committee on 
Finance are really unable to perceive any evidence in this 
matter, have the president of the bank and the directors 
ever denied the fact? On the contrary, does not every 
circumstance that has come to the knowledge of the 
public, show that there have been many transactions in- 
volving the deepest public interest, the history of which 
has never been told?’ The people, at least, have strong 
suspicions; and the kind of argument used by the Com- 
mittee on Finance is not exactly calculated to allay those 
suspicions. 

The affair of the protested draft on the French trea- 
sury, on which the bank claims, without haying advanc- 
ed a dollar that did not belong to the Government, the 
enormous amount as damage of one hundred and fifty- 
eight thousand dollars, is treated as a matter of ordinary 
occurrence between individuals. ‘The bank (say the 
committee) thinks itself entitled to damages on a protest- 
ed bill purchased and held by itself, and drawn by Go- 
vernment. The Secretary ofthe ‘freasury thinks oth- 
erwise.” It is quite inconceivable to the committee 
that the pendency of such a difference of opinion, on 
such a question, should furnish any reason whatever for 
the withdrawal of the deposites.”? This claim for dama- 
ges, in my opinion—inasmuch as it indicates a disposition 
to grasp what cannot in equity be said to belong to the 
bank—1s one among the many good reasons why the Go- 
vernment should, at all events, change its fiscal agent, 

Say the committee, ‘I'he last charge preferred against 
the bank is, that it has used its means with a view to ob» 
tain political power, and thereby secure the renewal of 
its charter.” ** The very statement of such a charge, as 
a reason for removing the deposites, is calculated to ex- 
cite distrust in the wisdom and propriety of that measure; 
because the charge, too general to be proved, is too ge- 
neral, also, to be disproved.” <s The bank, it is said, 
has sought to obtain political power.” ‘ What is the 
definition of such an offence as this? What acts consti- 
tute it? How isit to be tried? Whois to be the judge? 
What punishment shall follow conviction? All must see 
that charges of this nature are but loose and vague accu- 
sations, which may be made at any time, and can neither 
he proved nor disproved,” kc. ` 

Tt is believed, however strong may be the doubts of the 
committee against the bank seeking for political power, 
that there are millions of the people of America who have 
no doubts on the subject. They understand the ‘s defini- 
tion” of the offence—*‘* what acts constitute it?—** how 
it should be tried”—*‘* who isto be the judge’*—and 
** what shall be the punishment.” And although the com- 
mittee think the charge too general to be either proved 
or disproyed, they want no stronger proof than the 
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admission of the party criminated. The directors of the 
bank, in their pamphlet, which has been laid on the tables 

`of the Senators, in justification of the many thousand dol- 
lars of the funds of the bank expended in political publi- 
cations, say: ‘*This has been done with regret that it should 
be necessary, but with the strongest conviction of its pro- 
priety, and without the slightest wish to disavow or to con- 
ceal it. - On the contrary, the bank asserts its clear right 
to defend itself equally against those who circulate false 
statements, and those who circulate false notes.” And, 
although they deny that their object in paying an amount 
for political publications unparalleled even by the expen- 
ditures of any mere political party in this country, has ex- 
tended beyond self-defence, it is abundantly manifest 
from this pamphlet itself, that they consider misrepresen- 
tation and crimination necessary to effect that object. 
The bank has poured out its funds through its agent, who 
ig not limited in the amount of his expenditures, in the 
most profligate manner, to partisan printers. It is said 
one edition of seventy-five thousand copies of a single 
newspaper, printed at New York, containing this report 
of the directors, and other offensive matter, have been 
lately circulated, evading the postage by addressing them 
to postmasters. It is also said that three or more edi- 
tions of fifty thousand speeches, made since the commence- 
ment of the present session of Congress, printed on fair 
large type, at the expense of the bank—in one or more 
of which the Executive head of this Government is abused 
in no measered terms—have been circulated far and wide 
at the public expense. If the friends of the bank are in 
real doubt whether or not the bank owns presses, and car- 
ries on the business of party political management on an 
extended scale, the mass of the citizens cannot but be con- 
vinced of a fact of which many persons have ocular 
demonstration. 

« The committee entertain no doubt that the immediate 
cause of the existing public distress is to be found in the 
removal of the public deposites, and in the manner in 
which that removal has been made.” «The change of 
the deposites is made on the strength of charges against 
the bank, ofa very grave and aggravated nature; such as, 
if true, would most seriously affect its credit for solvency 
and stability. It is proclaimed to the whole world as hav- 
ing converted itself into a political partisan, misapplied its 
funds, neglected its highest duties, and entered on a 
career of electionecring against the government of the 
country.” 

This is said by the committee in the way of justification 
for any imputed hostility of the bank towards the whole 
business community; and yet the committee intimate that 
the gradual withdrawal of nine millions of the public re- 
venue from the bank, on which, they say, ‘* was sustain- 
ed, no doubt, a discount of far greater magnitude,” * ne- 
cessarily compelled it to diminish its discounts to the full 
extent of all that part which may be supposed to have 
been sustained by it.” Now let us recur to the condition 
of the Bank of the United States in the city of Philadcl- 
phia, and in the city of Boston, as last reported, and see 
how far, in those places, the bank has been § compelled 
to diminish its discounts.” In the city. of Philadelphia, 
the. bank curtailment in the month of January was from 
$7,999,232 to $7,576, 509-—$402,724; while the specie was 
increased from $1,881,686 to $2,030,034. Why this cur- 
tailment in the month of January, with a superabundance 
of specie on hand? sit not explained in the fact that the 
bank and its friends were, during that month, making the 
utmost efforts to procure in Philadelphia an expression of 
the people against the removal of the deposites, and in 
favor of a re-charter? In the city of Boston on the ist of 
August last the discounts amounted to five millions, near- 
ly, while the amount ofspecie was $263,000 and a fraction. 
At the same place, on the first of January, the discounts 
had been reduced to $2,300,000, while the specie had ac- 


cumulated to the amount of more than halfa million. And 
it now appears, that in the month of January, the. Joans 
at the branch bank in Boston were reduced to $1,636, 164; 
making a further reduction of about seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars in one month! 

It will not do to say that, while the specie and the means 
of the bank are increased, and great curtailments are 
made with a rapidity unparalleled in the annals of bank- 
ing in any part of the world—it will not satisfy the people 
to be told, that the bank is ‘ compelled to diminish its 
discounts” to this extent. A curtailment of two-thirds of 
all the bank accommodations in Boston in the space of five 
months, and a curtailment of nearly halfa million ina 
month of unexampled pressure in Philadelphia, during 
January, under a rapid increase of specie and as rapid a 
decrease of those responsibilities which create occasions 
for itsuse! Itis impossible that the Committee on Fi- 
nance should continue to insist that the bank was ** com- 
pelled to diminish its discounts” to the extent they haye 
been diminished. 

We find, on looking over the returns of the bank from 
time to time, that expansions and curtailments have been 
made for the especial purpose of operating on public opin- 
ion, and that the community has been rewarded or punish- 
ed as the bank might consider expedient for its own in- 
terests and the interests of the political party on whose 
efforts it has depended. And, sir, we have daily evidence 
that whatever predictions of distress and suffering are 
made by the friends of the bank here, the bank immedi- 
ately takes measures that they shall be verified; and if any 
opponent of the bank points at any section of the coun- 
try that is prosperous and flourishing in its business, that 
man who sits in his chair at Philadelphia, ‘* calm as a sum- 
mer’s morning,” immediately proceeds to apply those 
means which shall produce the desired distress. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. WinKrns] some time ago 
stated that when he left his home, Western Pennsylvania 
felt no pressure; that the city of his residence, one of the 
most flourishing manufacturing and trading places of the 
country, was enjoying ifs common state of prosperity. 
This statement has only time to travel to Pittsburg, via 
Philadelphia, before the screws are applied there, and 
seventy thousand dollars at the branch bank of that place 
are curtailed in two months. This produces the desired < 
state of distress at Pittsburg; but distress is not yet ex- 
tensive enough in that region. A gentleman at Steuben- 
ville, on the Ohio, some thirty miles below Pittsburg, 
writes to his friend here, a few days since, that the distress 
had not yet arrived at that place; but that a bank-man 
from Pittsburg had arrived, and that he had declared a 
further curtailment of one hundred thousand dollars at 
the Pittsburg branch should make Steubenville feel the ne- 
cessity of crying out for the restoration of the deposites and 
the re-chartering of the bank. An order to curtail imme» 
diately two hundred and twenty-six thousand dollars at the 
Louisville Kentucky branch, is said to have gone forth, 
There is a representative in Congress from the Louisville 
district who votes against the bank, and measures must 
be taken to pour in a torrent upon him. But recent advi- 
ces from Louisville say that the directors of the branch 
bank at that place have taken upon themselves the ‘res. . 
ponsibility” of refusing to carry this order of the parent 
bank into execution; that these directors have the feelings 
of men, and will not be instrumental in enforcing an 
order that will be ruinous to their fellow-citizens. We 
shall soon see what will be done witha board of directors 
who shall have the temerity thus to resist the orders. of.” 
the mother bank. ere 

At Nashville, the branch bank had a capital of one.mil-. ` 
lion, and its discounts had ranged from one and a half te 
two millions. But when in 1831-2 to counteract.the opin- 
ion of the President, it becomes necessary to $$ buy gold- 
en opinions” at his door, the loans of that-branch bank 
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are in a short time extended to the enormous amount of 
five millions of dollars at this single interior town. But 
this opinion gains for the bank not a solitary friend in Con- 
gress from. Tennessee; nothing can be gained there; and 
ina very few months the vast loans of that branch are 
curtailed from five millions to less than one million of 
- dollars, .The State of Tennessee had fortunately estab- 
lished at the moment a large State bank, to which capi- 
tal bad flowed; and this circumstance alone enabling her 
to. supply the vacuum suddenly made, preserved that flour- 
ishing community from the anticipated distress. There 
is, sir, no excuse, no apology for the conduct of the bank 
in producing pecuniary distress to the utmost extent of 
its power. dt will not do to say that ‘ charges against 
the bank of a very aggravated nature” have been made, 
and not proved. If its sins have been heinous—if it has 
been proved to have converted itself into a ‘political par- 
tisan,” to have ‘* misapplied its funds,” * neglected its 
highest duties,” and electioneered against the govern- 
ment,” this is offensive enough forever to place on it the 
seal ofcondemnation. But if to those offencesit has more 
recently added that of a settled design to embarrass and 
distress the whole trading community—and the proof of 
this design is as palpable as it is awful—then must it pre- 
pare itself for that measure of popular indignation which 
will continue to overflow so long as its name shall be re- 
membered. 

Again, speaking of the United States Bank notes asa 
currency, the Committee on Finance say, ‘* To the State 
banks these notes and bills have performed the office of 
specie;” and they further say, that the curtailment of the 

circulation ‘is removing, to the amount curtailed, the 
basis of general circulation.” Does this look, when the 
bank shall have succeeded in forcing a renewal of its 
charter, to the making of United States Bank notes a 
substitute for specie—to the adoption in earnest of the Brit- 
ish ‘system of paper currency? By the recent law in 
England re-chartering her great national bank, the notes 
of the Bank of England are made a legal tender. Mr. 
“Walsh, of Philadelphia, pronounces this to be ‘a sound 
and bold” measure, and sagely concludes, that by it the 
bank will be relieved from all drain of specie, and conse- 
quently, form one great cause of derangement of the 
currency! The effect of the suspension of specie pay- 
ments in. England, and the substitution of a paper cur- 
rency ‘fas the basis of general circulation,” I intend to 
“notice in another place. If it be the opinion of the Com- 
‘mittee on Finance that the bank has the exclusive con- 
trol of the curency; that it can substitute, “ as the basis of 
general circulation,” the paper of the bank for gold and 
‘silver; that the bank, on this basis, is to be the sole arbi- 
ter in all the business relations of currency and exchange, 
‘Vimust be permitted to give it as my belicf that the great 
mass of the community will never unite in their opinion. 

The doctrine of the Committee on Finance as to the 
basis of money, surely is not now what was the doctrine 
of the chairman of that ‘committee, [Mr. Wensven,} 
when a representative in Congress in 1816. Although 
the paper circulation was in its worst condition, he then 
said: 

No nation had a better currency than the United 
States—-there.was no ‘nation which had guarded its cur- 
-renéy. with more care; for the framers of the constitution, 
‘and those who enacted the early statutes on this subject, 
were hard money men; they had felt, and therefore duly 
appreciated, the evils of a paper medium. They there- 
fore sedulously guarded the currency of the United States 
from embarrassment. The legal currency of the United 
States was gold and silver coin. This was a subject in 
regard to which Congress had run into no folly.” 
‘Phe hard money men who framed the constitution were 
not then in as bad odor asthe hard. money men of the 
present-day. : : eee 


Thave thus, Mr. President, perhaps in a manner too 
cursory, yet in a manner satisfactory to my own belief 
that my grounds are the only tenable grounds, noticed al! 
the prominent points in the argumentative report of the 
Committee on Finance. If in this labor I shall have con- 
vinced nobody that mine are the correct views, I will 
have satisfied myself, that the Secretary’s reasons for re- 
moving the deposites are as little invalidated by the re- 
port of the Committee on Finance, as they have been by 
the hundred-and-one speeches that have been spoken 
and printed against them. I do not perceive that the 
Committee on Finance have any where noticed that promi- 
nent reason of the Secretary of the Treasury for the re- 
moval of the deposites—*‘ the conduct of the bank in re- 
lation to the three per cent. stock of the United States.” 
This was a case in which the exchange committee ¢‘ not 
only managed, in secret, a moneyed transaction of vast 
amount, intimately connected with the interests of the 
people of this country, but one where the measures of 
the Government were thwarted by the bank, and the na- 
tion compelled to continue for atime liable for a debt 
which it was ready and desirous to extinguish.” As this 
case, evincing an utter recklessness towards the interests 
of the Government, and justifying entirely the dismissal 
of any agent, if within the power of the Executive, 
charged with the execution of the laws, is totally omitted 
in the report of the committee, what inference shall we 
draw from the fact? Was it really a matter too slight or 
too contemptible for notice? or was ita matter that could 
not be satisfactorily answered? : 

Another reason of the Secretary slightly noticed, if not 
entirely passed over in the argument of the committee, is 
the fact * that the whole capital of the bank is, in effect, 
placed at the disposition of the president of that institu- 
tion;” that ‘he is authorized to expend what he pleases 
in causing to be prepared and executed such documents 
and papers as may communicate to the people information 
in regard to the nature and operations of the bank.” 
Was this unlimited power of the president a matter so 
frivolous, or of so small interest to the public, that the 
committee did not deem it worthy of an answer? 

lt has frequently been noticed of the adroit, lawyer 
who has a hard case, that the best he can do for his client, 
is either to glide over altogether the tough points, or to 
notice them lightly, making much of those points which 
can be easily answered, or which will not leave the case 
in a dead certainty against him. 1t would not be correct 
to impute any such intention as this to the Committee on 
Finance for their omissions in examining the Secretary’s 
reasons. J will only say, that it was an oversight in the 
committee, much more fortunate for the Secretary than 
for the bank. From the reasons of the Secretary, and 
the attempt of the committee to refute them, I now turn 
to the bank itself, and to the consequences of its ap- 
proaching contemplated dissolution. 

Sir, it has been complained more than once, that the 
purpose of thosc opposed to the bank is to array the poor 
against the rich! Not so, Mr. President. Who are they 
who are dependent on the bank? Are they not those 
who are too poor to live on their own means, and are en- 
deavoring to create the artificial means of living by the 
aid of a paper currency, predicated, not on gold and sil- 
ver, but on the credit which shall be given to that cur- 
rency by the Government deposites? Who are more poor 
and dependent than they who rely on the paper issues 
and the credit which a great bank can affurd, as their sole 
means of doing business when the bank shall discount, 
but must stop the moment it shall deny its favors? No, 
sir, the great mass of men in this country whom the bank 
bas endeavored to inveigle and deceive, and who, for its 
unrighteous conduct and bearing, have given this bank its 
death blow, are not the poor and dependant of the land. 


They are the-bone and muscle of the country, the yeo- 
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manry, whose means are substantial; whose bank of dis-|prehend, if the bank should interfere in our elections; 
count and deposite is the soil which they cultivate, and | zealously support this man, and oppose that, and, if un- 
whose wealth has become too ample to make them the |successful, throw its weight in direct opposition to the 
dependants of the dependants on such a monopoly as that/administration? This may not appear to be the interest of 
which is now attempting to agitate the land. Thanks tothe bank, but when we recollect that ‘holy men de- 
a beneficent Providence, the condition of the great ma-/nounce damnation” on those who lent money to the Go- 
jority who sustain the President in his opposition to the|vernment during the late war, and know the force and 
bank is not that of the poor who can be coerced or sedu- | fervor of party, we can easily believe a sacrifice of inter- 
ced from their purposes by either the frowns or smiles of | est might be made to embarrass and derange the public 
the managers of any moneyed monopoly. proceedings. There is no prospect just now, of such a 

From the dawn of the revolution to the present mo-|political excitement as has been spoken of; but let it 
ment, the struggle between what John Adams called the |come when it will, and it will one day or another agitate 
“absolute oligarchy” and the democracy, has been go-lus, the bank wili most assuredly be a political machine, 
ing on. The conflict has been between the few who Whether, as such, it happens to be on my side or against 
grasp at power through the wealth of the country, and|me, I shall still hold the same opinion of it—that it is an 
the many straggling to retain the right of self-government. | unconstitutional institution,” &c. 

In 1820, the ‘excellent friend”* of the Senator from! Mr. Niles prophesied right of the bank in all, saving 
Kentucky, Hezekiah Niles, said: «+The power of the [one thing; and that was, that he should continue to hold 
Rank of. the United States is severely deprecated by the|the opinion that this bank was an € unconstitutional in- 
wise and good; itisan engine of a more formidable nature | stitution.” This man was opposed to the United States 
than any before known to our country—competent to dic-|Bank. I understand that he is now in favor of it and that 
tate public measures and private conduct, yet is irrespon- |he was one of a committee to come here from Baltimore 
sible either to the Government or the people—and may |to ask a restoration of the deposites. He sounded the 
be above the regulation even of its own stockholders |alarm against the bank fourteen years ago; he dreaded its 
through the contrivances mentioned. The first election ‘interference with our elections’—he ‘feared that it 
under its charter furnished a proof that the minority |might be the good pleasure of the bank to oppose the 
might govern; and if that minority had been less foolish Government”—he did not doubt that the new bank 
or less wicked, that minority would have governed still. |“ would conduct as badly as the old one did, if there 
The bank is yet exceedingly crippled through the pro- {should be any strong political excitement”—that it 
ceedings of these men, its original fabricators, the singu- |‘ might throw its whole weight in direct opposition to 
lar infidelity of its officers and agents—-so that for a long {the administration’—he said the bank would assuredly 
time past it has made no dividend. The time has been |become a “political machine.” And now that the bank 
when a man without a black cockade in his hat wonld|seems to have verified all that he said against it, we find 
hardly expect to be civilly treated in a bank of the Uni- him among its strongest advocates. But, whoever read 
ted States, much less to be favored with a share of that |Niles’s Register fifteen or twenty years ago, and will read 
public accommodation which it was intended to furnish. lit now, must perceive that not in relation to the bank 
The dispositions of men, and the force of party, are the jalone, but in almost every thing else, [Hezekiah Niles has 
same they were twenty-two years ago; and it cannot be changed his principles; he chimes in perfect unison with 
doubted but the present bank would conduct itself as|the practices and the party that he before condemned, 

~ badly as the old bank did, if there should be any strong |‘ Ephraim has joined to idols, let him alone.” 
political excitement. ‘The influence of two or three hun. Mr. President, we have lived in an age of panics and 
dred moneyed men, dispersed throughout the United alarms; and was there ever a time in which the party oppos- 
States, and commanding a large part of the moneyed in-|ed to the free principles of our Government could not bear 

- terest, located at the most convenient points, and concen- |the entire sway of the administration, when they did not 
trating their force in our chief cities and towns, then ren- attempt to produce an excitement? Sir, this is not the 
dering a common obedience to the Grand Lama, or parent | first deposite subject in this country that has been made 
bank, as the sun of their system, may be more easily luse of to create a panic. My youthful reminiscences car. 
conceived than described. They cannot want adherents ry me back thirty-two years, when the right of deposite, 
and underlings—for those who have the command of not of the public moneys, but of the whole produce of 
money will always command them; and they may also dic-|the Western States, at the port of New Orleans, was de- 
tate their measures to the body of ** commercial interest,” | nied by the intendant or ruler of the province of Louis- 
a very powerful class of society. As matters work at iana, under the crown of Spaiu.* This was soon after 
present, the bank is as necessarily on the side of Govern- 
ment as the bench of Bishops in England are on the side 
of the country; for to borrow moncy is the order of the 
day, and it is the interest of the bank to lend it. [Tt will 
be recollected that the Treasury, from the organization of 
the bank up to 1820, was in a conditign that obliged the 
borrowing of money.] But the circumstances of the 
times may be changed; and it may be the good pleasure 
of the bank to oppose the Government, with an ability to 
depress the public credit and obstruct the public means 
yet little thought of. At the present moment, many per- 
sons are desirous of loaning money to the United States 
at less than six per cent. interest; but as the bank can 
render money ‘ scarce” when it pleases, by checking its 
circulation, I verily believe that it has the power to re- 
duce the price of our six per cent. stocks to 80 or 83 per 
cent. in six months, if there should not be a foreign mar- 
ket for them. With such means, what may we not ap- 

An a debate in the Senate in the session of 1831-9, Mr. Clay 


called the editor of the Baltimore Weekly Register his excellent 
tiend,” 


* A friend has since reminded the speaker that this denial 
of the right of deposite at New Orleans was the act of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Louisiana had been ceded by Spain to France, 
although not formally delivered. The effect of taking forcible 
possession of New Orleans would have been a wat with both 
Spain and France; and this, at that time, to the old federal 
party, was a “consummation devoutly to be wished.” Mr. 
Benton, in his speech on Foot’s resolutions, (see Congress De= 
hates, volume 6, part 1, page 104,) speaking of the acquisition 
of Louisiana in 1803, says—“It is to be remembered that 
France, emerging from the vortex of her revolution, overflow- 
ing with warriors, and governed by the conqueror who was 
catching at the sceptre of the world, was then the owner of 
Louisiana. The First Consul bad extorted it from the King of, 
Spain in the year 1800; and the violation of the right of depos= 
ite at New Orleans was his first act of ownership over the new 
possession, and the first significant intimation to us of the new" 
kind of neighbor that we had acquired,” Mr, Benton goes on to 
show that, vast and important as was the acquisition: of the ter- 
ritory, its value sunk to mere insignificance when compared 
with the value of preventing its passing permanently, with the 
whole control of the commerce of the West, into the hands of 
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Mr. Jefferson'was elected President; and with no less vio- 


Jénce was he assaulted on account of that deposite ques- 
tion than General Jackson is now assailed for his deter- 
mination to carry into effect the expressed will of the peo- 
plein relation to the Bank of the United States. The 
opposition of that time called for an immediate war with 
Spain to force a restoration of the deposites. Led on by 


Ross and Morris, who then misrepresented the great 


States of Pennsylvania and New York in the Senate of 
the federalists of that day contended 


the United States, 
that the Government could not get on without a change 
of our rulers. Imaginary distress and ruin to the country 
were then urged—the administration was charged with 
cowardice and pusillanimity for not declaring war, and 
marching instantly to take possession of New Orleans. 
Bat, before the opposition were aware of what was going 
on, Mr. Jefferson’s measures for the purchase of Louis- 
iana had succeeded, and an end was put to that deposite 
question. It was then that the opposition turned again 
-and abused him for paying fifteen millions of dollars to 
purchase a ¢* worthless swamp.” The event has proved 
that the purchase would have been an excellent bargain 
for the country, had ten times fifteen millions of dollars 
been paid for it. After this, the opposition party essayed 
to create panics whenever the European belligerants en- 
‘eroached on our neutral national rights. ‘The attack on 
the Chesapeake, and the murder of Pearce in the harbor 


of New York, in 1805 and 1806, were fruitful themes of 


` vituperation. = The party was as valiant as J ulius Czsar, 
‘and declared the administration ‘could not be kicked 
“qnto awat.? The panic of the embargo in 1807, 708, and 
209, so much resembled the panic that is now attempted, 
‘that, to all living who recollect that time, I need not en- 
ter upon the particulars. Then came the series of panics 
which the opposition first excited, and afterwards played 
off, during the war of 1812. These, too, are quite too 
familiar to ask for detail. The money party, the very 
‘men who now support and urge the restoration of the de- 
posites to the United States Bank, and the re-chartering of 
that bank, in the mercantile towns, then attempted to 
force the Government into submission to the terms of 
the enemy, by witholding their money from the public 
‘service, and by dissuading the citizens from subscribing 
to the loans authorized by Congress. After the war was 
ended, the Missouri panic was artfully contrived, to array 
the honest. men of the. North against the honest men of 
the South; and so well did the contrivers of this scheme 
“succeed in what was termed an ‘era of good feelings” 
“petwéeen the two old parties, that the oligarchy actually 
‘Jaid hold of the administration, by forcing on the people 
the choice of a Chief Magistrate against the will of more 
than three-fourths of the States of the Union, 
But, Mr. President, for the last five or six years, the 
cherished “American system,” until it received its 
‘death-blow at the last session of Congress from the hand 
of its own parent—et tu Brute/—has been the standing 
subject for agitation and panic, when all others failed. 
How charmingly would the northern opposition man play 
into the hands of the southern opposition man by this 
ame of the American system? So late as one year ago, 
while the legislature of South Carolina was declaring her- 
self out of the Union if the tariff should be continued, the 
| Tepislature of Massachusetts was resolving that she 


would go to war if the tariff should be reduced! The 
“tariff was reduced; an ultimate reduction down to twenty 

per cent., even lower than had been proposed by the 

friends of General Jackson—even lower than that rate 

either France or Great Britain. He likewise proves the hos- 
tility of the federal ‘or opposition party at every step to the 
“means for acquiring this territory. The nomination of the min- 
‘Hister appointed to negotiate the treaty (Mr- Monroe, afterwards 
: President, ) passed only bya majority of two votes! r 


appropriation from the national 


which the friends of the system declared would prostrate 
all the manufactures of the country. This reduction was 
made by a ‘* compromise;” and Massachusetts became 
not only pacified, but convinced that her interest had 
been consulted, upon the empty declaration that the 
compromise alone had saved her manufactures from 
inevitable ruin! 

The Indian affairs in Georgia and Alabama have pre- 
sented another exciting subject, which has been made use 
of by political agitators for the worst purposes. It had 
been supposed that the stipulated obligations of the Go- 
yernment of the United States to the State of Georgia 
and to the Indians were such as must bring the former in 
direct collision with one or both of the latter. When a 
mandate was issued by a Judge of the Supreme Court, 
intended to arrest the proceedings of the State court, 
which adjudged an Indian murderer to his merited pun- 
ishment, how high was the concern of the agitators that 
collision would not be produced between the State au- 
thority and the United States authority! And when the 
cause of the imprisoned missionaries was adjudged, on an 
ex parte hearing, against Georgia, how loud were the ex- 
clamations against the President for not at the moment 
declaring war against the State of Georgia. And it has 
been a matter of taunt on the President, (since the com- 
mencement of this debate,) that he did not instantly car- 
ry into effect that decision, which could have been done 
only by the shedding of blood, and the waging of a civil 
war. ‘It is now said, that the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States has lost its power! If that department of the 
Government has lost any portion of the respect and confi- 
dence of the people, it has been brought about by its 
eagerness to decide this question of the missionaries, and 
others of kindred character, calculated to disturb the 
quiet and harmony which subsisted between the State 
and National Governments—-it has been from an eager- 
ness to grasp at jurisdiction which many have contended 
never belonged to it. Subsequent events have raised the 
strong suspision that the whole plan of this missionary 
suit originated at the headquarters of the opposition in 
Massachusetts; and the probability is that the missionary 
‘Treasury intended for the 
religious instruction of the Indians, was converted into a 
fund to enable agents to attend in this city, and prosecute 
their suit. It is well understood the Boston agitators were 
driven from the ground only by the interference of a gen- 
erous and munificent patron of many humane institutions, 
residing in the State of New York, who declared, if these 
missonaries did not except the terms of release which the 
Bxecutive of Georgia had offered them, that the mission- 
ary society which had encouraged the obstinacy of these 
imprisoned missionaries, no longer should receiye his 
countenance or support. 

Another subject more recently moved by the agitators, 
is the slave question. Accordingly, we find the agitators 
at the public meetings in South Carolina, declaring to 
their followers on public occasions, that there is a delibe- 
rate design on the part of the people of the North, to 
drive the whole white population out of that country, to 
annihilate their property, and destroy their prosperity. 
Theagitators of the North, being in nine cases out of ten 
the same persons who have labored so zealously in the 
Indian agitation; these agitators, reduced to almost no- 
thing in point of numbers and influence, by the unmask- 
ing of their hypocrisy, act in perfect concert with the 
agitators in the South. They attempt to give color to | 
their complaints by calling meetings and delivering m- 
flammatory addresses in various places; and they are at- 
tempting to operate on Congress by fac simile petitions in 
various parts, asking that slavery may be abolished in the 
District of Columbia, Of these agitators, it suffices to 
say, that inthe whole North not one intelligent man in 
twenty will join their standard. The South has nothing 
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to fear from their efforts, but in the effect they may have! merchants, at Portsmouth, without distinction of party,” 
ata distance. These efforts are made to produce that dis-\requesting that the cause of the trouble might be remov- 
tant effect; and they are every where formed against a ge-| ed; that a board of -directors of mixed political character 
neral expression of scorn from the real friends of the Union. | (instead of a board exclusively hostile to the State and Na- 


shire, in 1829. 


But, Mr. President, my present object is to notice the 
panic and agitation produced by the distress for money 
which is felt in the commercial cities of the Union. What 
has produced that distress? Both the friends and the foes 
of the bank have admitted that the bank, wielding a ca-! 
pital of thirty-five millions, and controlling the pecuniary 
means of debtors to twice the amount of that capital, can 
produce temporary distress. This fact admitted, the only 
question is, has the bank. taken those measures which are 
calculated to produce distress? 

That the bank can produce temporary distress at a 
given point, has been abundantly proved by the conduct 
of its branch at the commercial capital of New Hamp- 


Very little of the capital of this bank 
has ever been owned in that State. Three hundred 
thousand dollars were sent to that town, and loans to the 
amount of perhaps half a million of dollars were urged 
on that community at a time when there was abundant 
eapital in the State banks for all the legitimate business 
of the town and its vicinity. This made money so easy 
of attainment, that men who had a little money and some 
credit, were induced to take more money from the 
branch bank and invest it in mannfacturing establish- 
ments. After the tariff law of 1828 had passed, the 
manufacturing stock fell, in many instances sinking the 
whole investment, so that where the bank had no other 
security, bad debts were made, and where collateral se-/ 
curity was given, those who hired the money, and their | 
sureties, became the sufferers. A large portion of the} 
business men were stripped of their all; and the bank 
lost in bad debts some eighty thousand dollars. To im- 
prove the affairs of that branch, it was recommended that 
its management should be placed in the hands of a great 
bank attorney, with an addition of some fifteen hundred 


tional administrations) should. be delegated for the year 
which was about to commence, and that the * institution 
in that State may not continue to be an engine of political 
oppression by any party.” These were my words; and 
a most disingenuous use was made of them and of the 
petitions which they covered, by the president of the 
mother bank, who not only exposed these petitions to 
the derision of his agent, but justified and retained that 
agent in office till, by the force of public opinion, he left 
both the office and the State. The oppression and con: 
tumely heaped upon the citizens of Portsmouth did not 
end the affair. This isolated transaction is made, in a 
publication bearing the sanction of Nicholas Biddle and 
eleven directors of the bank at Philadelphia, at a meet- 
ing on the third December, 1833, the ground of a 
weighty charge against the administration. The pam- 
phlet charges as follows: 

** It was in the midst of this career of inoffensive use- 
fulness, when, soon after the accession to power of the 
present Executive, the purpose was distinctly revealed 
that other duties than those to the country were required— 
and that it was necessary for the bank, in administering 
its affairs, to consult the political views of those who had 
now obtained the ascendency in the Executive. It is under- 
stood that, soon after that event, a meeting was held in 
Washington of the principal chiefs, to consider the means 
of perpetuating their new authority, and the possession 
of the bank was among the most prominent objects of the 
parties assembled. The first open manifestation of the 
purpose was in June, 1829, when a concerted effort was 
made by the Executive officers to interfere in the election ` 
of the board of directors at Portsmouth.” , 

When and where was this meeting of principal chiefs 


dollars per year to the salary of its former president. This 
bank attorney, ignorant of the wants of the men of busi- 
nessas he was of what was the true interest of the bank, 
took it into his head, because the bank had made bad 
debts from speculators in the State, that the substantial 


‘men of business who remained, ought no longer to be 


trusted; and in violation of the terms of payment on 
which loans had been made, called on all the customers 
of the bank to pay four for one of what they were requir- 
ed to pay by the implied terms of their first contract. 
Preceding even this, he made a loan to a single house in 
Boston of nearly a hundred thousand dollars at one time, 
drawing the specie from the local banks, whereby they 
were for the moment unable to furnish the relief which 
they otherwise might have done. The customers of the 
branch bank were pressed; they in turn pressed others; 
the specic, which was the substratum of the entire cur- 
rency, was abstracted; and the expansion and contraction 
ofthe United States Bank paper credit alone might be 
set down as the sole procuring cause of the distress and em- 
barrassment which followed. It was this arbitrary breach 
of faith with the customers of the bank that induced the 
merchants and men of businessof all parties to petition for 
the removal of the man who had caused the distress. ‘The 
present Secretary of the Navy, then a resident of Ports- 
mouth, and myself, were the organs of the wishes of that 
community. 

Mr. Woodbury wrote the Secretary of the Treasury, ex- 
pressing the dissatisfaction of the citizens at the conduct 
of the offending officer, and requesting the influence of 
that Department to assist in correcting the evil; and I 
wrote two gentlemen of Philadelphia, enclosing for the 
president of the bank the petition of **sixty respectable 


:smembers of the New Hampshire legislature,” and anoth- 
JEF petition subscribed by most of the business men,! fering, by any management whatever??? 


Vou. X.—49 


in the city of Washington, to get possession of the bank? 
The charge can be but the mere coinage of the brain of one 
who had doubtless often consulted the will of other **prin- 
cipal chiefs” as a guide to what should be his own course 
of action in future ‘ fair business transactions.” To give 
such a charge even an air of probability, it ought to have 
been followed by some consequences of a more marked. 
official character than letters from Mr. Woodbury, then 
not connected with the Cabinet, and myself, representing 
the wishes of an oppressed and injured community in the 
distant State of New Hampshire. If it had been the ob- 
ject of the ¢ principal chiefs” to lay hold of the bank and 
convert it to political purposes, the Secretary of War 
would not, at that time, have attempted, for the accommo- 
dation of the citizens of that State, to remove the funds _ 
to pay pensioners from the vaults of that bank to another 
State bank, of more convenientlocation. At no time have 
the friends of the administration manifested a desire’ to 
convert the Bank of the United States into a political en- 
gine, or to take it under their exclusive control, 

The cause of the present commercial distress must be 
apparent to all who assent to the truth of the fact that the 
Bank of the United States can at all affect the money or 
credit of the country. 

In July, 1832, after the President had vetoed the bank 
bill, an honorable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WER- 
srER] is reported, in Gales and Seaton’s Debates, to have 
said: ‘* Let us look at known facts. Thirty millions of 
the capital ofthe bank are now out on Joansand discounts 
in the States on the Mississippi and its waters; ten ofthese 
millions on the discount of its bills of exchange, foreign 
and domestic, and twenty millions loaned on promissory 
notes. Now, sir, how is it possible that this vast amount 
can be collected in so short a period, (three -years.and a 
half, at which time the charter would expire,). without syf- 
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«J hesitate not to say, (continues the Senator from Massa- 
‘chusetts, ) that as this veto travels to the West, it will depre- 
ciate the value of every man’s property, from the Atlantic 
States to the Missouri. Its effects will be felt in the price 
of lands, the great and leading article of western pro- 
perty; in the price of crops; in the product of labor; in 

‘the. suppression of enterprise; and in embarrassment to 
every. kind of business and occupation. I take this opin- 
jon. strongly, because I have no doubt of its truth, and am 
willing its correctness should be judged by the event.” 

If the honorable Senator intended to create an alarm in 
the West, as was distinctly avowed, to affect ‘‘an important 
election” then at hand, the event on which he staked his 
reputation has not occurred, for, from the date of the veto 
in-1832, up to the time of the present panic, notwithstand- 
jng the merchants at Cincinnati, controlled by the bank, 
pefore the election, advertised that they would givea cent 
more.in apound for pork if the bank should be, than 
ifit should not be re-chartered, the price of lands and the 
price. of crops continued to rise; the products of labor 
were more abundant; enterprise was more rife; and em- 
barrassment in every kind of business and occupation, was 
less known throughout the whole West than had ever be- 
fore been known. But again, speaking of the West, the 
Senator continues: 

¿e To call in this loan at the rate of eight millionsa year, 
in addition to interest on the whole, and to take away at 
the same time that circulation which constitutes so great 

og portion of the medium of payment throughout that 
“whole region, is an operation which, however wisely con- 


“ducted, cannot but. inflict a blow on the community of 


tremendous force and frightful;consequences. The thing 
cannot be done without distress, bankruptcy, and ruin to 
many.” The gloomy predictions of the Senator, although 
the bank, throughout the West, having entered the field 
asa competitor with General Jackson, put on the screws 
and attempted to verify them, never came to pass. But, 
by taking a longer time and drawing a longer bow, in an- 
ticipation of the removal of the deposites, the bank has 
robably been able to produce a temporary derangement 
jn the commercial business of the country; has been able 
to reduce prices, aided by the reduction of prices in the 
foreign. market; has created inconvenience to the whole 
trading community; and this, so far from being an argu- 
ment in favor of re-chartering the bank, or restoring the 
deposites, proves that the power which may be wielded 
iby- this monopoly ought not to be intrusted to the most 
“pure and disinterested body of men on earth—much less to 
a single individual; acknowledging no responsibility what- 
_everto the people or to any tribunal of the people. 
| Sir, the expansion of the currency of the bank—I call 
-its bills as well as its illegal drafts currency, although a 
misnomer—-the expansion of the currency and debts of 
the bank nearly thirty millions, just at the point of time 
when application is to be made to re-charter the insti- 
tution, was an expedient highly culpable, under the best 
possible aspect of the case. It was an expedient which 
could not be justified even had the bank intended the 
-Joans to. be made in good faith, and never to have curtail- 
ed them only when the circumstances of the borrowers 
might favor-an easy payment. To me, sir, it is evident 
that this step was taken-for no other purpose than to cre- 
ate that very state of things which might enable the bank 
“40 force are-charter; to create an influence which should 
force out of public office every candidate who was known 
to be.opposed to the bank. : 

To produce.the most mischievous effects, the utmost 
distress, in making their curtailments—and these curtail- 
ments not at the rate of ‘eight millions in a year’’—the 
reduction from the lst of August to the Ist January, was 
nearly thirteen millions of dollars, or two millions and a half 

Sainaemonth., And:how.is the cürtailment made? An entire- 
“ly new system is simultaneously forced on the country—a 


system arbitrary, partial, and unjust, adopted without con- ` 


sultation with, and without the knowledge of business men 
—a system calculated to circumvent, and prostrate in abject 
dependence on the bank, all the merchants and traders, 
and extending even to the farmers of the great West. 
Yes, the whole prosperous business of the country is de- 
signedly arrested and surprised by stopping up its usual 
channels, and utterly changing its current, in a measure 
proposed and adopted on the same day by a conclave of 
the directors of this bank at Philadelphia. These are the 
resolutions, which it should be borne in mind were adopt- 
edonthe 13th of August, more than six weeks before 
the withdrawal of the deposites: S 

« Resolved, That, for the present, and until the further 
order of the board, the amount of bills discounted shall 
not be increased at the bank and the several offices. 

+ Resolved, Vhat the bills of exchange purchased at the 
bank and all the offices, except the five Western offices, 
shall not have more than sixty days to run. 

« Resolved, That the five Western offices be instructed 
to purchase no bills of exchange, except those payable 
in the Atlantic cities, not having more than ninety days to 
run—or those which may be received in payment for ex- 
isting debts to the bank and the offices, and then not 
having more than four months to run.” 

These resolutions were adopted; and afterwards, the 
imperious board adopting them refused to consider 
another resolution, offered by the Government directors, 
instructing the committee on the state of the bank to re- 
port, at an early day, a system for the «gradual reduc- 
tion of the business of the institution throughout all sec- 
tions of the country, having regard to the interests of the 
stockholders, the debtors of the bank, and the community 
in general.” 


delphia invite a conference with the directors of the Unit- 
ed States Bank to devise ways and means to ease and re- 
lieve the money market. The mammoth monopoly utter- 
ly refuses to unite in any such purpose: she has ten mil- 
lions of specie in her vaults—-more money, as the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] said some time ago, than she 
knows what to do with. As was graphically described 
by the Senator from New Jersey, (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,} 
“There sits Mr. Biddle, in the presidency of the bank, 
as calm as a summer’s morning, with his directors around 
him, receiving his salary, with every thing moving on har- 
moniously 2? And yet his bank refuses to lift her hand for 
the relief of the distress she has herself produced: nay, 
like the dog in the manger, she not only refuses relief, 
but she holds all the other banks in a position which shall 
prevent their affording relief. The president of this bank, 
in answer to a question propounded to him by the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Senate, in 1830, said, “* There are 
very few banks which might not have been destroyed by 
an exertion of the power of the bank.” ‘This power, it 
seems, he is now exerting to its greatest extent; and, 
while he utterly refuses all concert. of action with other 
banks for the relief of individual distress, he presses on 
the State banks, till he forces them to cry to Congress, 
and beg for the restoration of the deposites. 

And is it to be endured, that an institution, which for 
the term of eighteen years has had the benefit of more 
than six millions of permanent Government deposites— 
which has had a universal currency given to its notes, 
even including its spurious drafts, by every where mak- 
ing them receivable in payment for dues to the United 
States—which has done no service to the Government, 
either in receiving, paying out, or transferring money, 
that has not been to her a source of profit—which has 


been secured from all taxation, both State and National, - 


either of the mother bank or its branches-—and which paid 
for the monopoly alone of being without a rival in the 


country, more than a million anda half of dollars;—is 


As the distress accumulates, the local banks at Phila- 
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it to be endured in this free country, that such an institu- 
tion shall crush -all other moneyed establishments—shall 
produce consternation and distress—shall assume to argue 
_ with and dictate to the constituted authorities, and contest 
‘their right to manage. the funds of the Government as 
they please? 

Mr. President, I must again be permitted to advert to 
the veto speech of the Senator from Massachusetts. He 
then said: 

“There is no longer any mystery, no longer a contest 
between hope and fear, or between those prophets who 
predicted a veto and those who foretold an approval. 
The bill is negatived; the President has assumed the re- 
sponsibility of putting an end to the bank; and the coun- 
try must prepare itself to meet that change in its concerns 
which the expiration of the charter will produce. * * * 
The bank has fallen, or. is to fall. 

“It is now certain, that, without a change in our pub- 
lic councils, the bank will not be continued, nor will any 
other be established, which, according to the general 
sense and language of mankind, can be entitled to the 
name. In three years and nine months from the present 
moment, the charter of the bank expires: within that pe- 
riod, therefore, it must wind up its concerns. It must 
call in its debts, withdraw its bills from circulation, and 
cease from all its ordinary occupations.” 

The speech of the gentleman, written out after deli- 
very, was circulated far and wide by the bank. It was sent 
into the State I have the honor to represent, by horse- 
loads, and forced into every human dwelling where it 
would be received, So, I believe, it was circulated 
throughout New England, and in every part of the coun- 
try; steam-power printing machines were kept in motion 
in Boston and Washington, that no voter in the country 

might doubt what was the point in issue. ‘The bank itself 
published this speech as her manifesto—her declaration 
of war against General Jackson; the election, by her 
„choosing, was placed on this as a turning point—the bank 
or Andrew Jackson. The bank was beaten—no change 
favorable to it ‘in our public councils” was effected. 
The subsequent elections to the House of Representatives 


P RR ER ARE EDL E Eh nee E AOC TI: 


the distress? Do they not know that the bank has no 
longer a right to claim them; that, according to the opin- 
ion of many distinguished jurists, it has repeatedly violat- 
ed its charter; and that.if a scire facias has not been issu- 
ed, it has not been for want of ample cause for sustaining 
it? Do not the stockholders of this bank know, that of 
all persons having a right to claim a re-charter, they are 
the very last persons that should do it? for, if they be of 
the few American citizens who had once this privilege, 
they surely, on no principle, can claim: to exercise the 
same privilege a second time, to the exclusion of. all that 
numerous portion of the people who have never had a 
chance to procure these benefits; and if they are foreign- 
ers, they stand behind all other as to the right of being 
stockholders in any bank which may succeed the present. 

The speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts, made 
in July, 1832, after the reception of the veto, is in sin- 
gular contrast with his recent speeches in the Senate. 
The President and the administration are now told that 
they may as well give inat once, for that we are to have 
‘no peace, but a sword,” as long as the funds of the Go- 
vernment shall be under the control of the Secretary of 
the Treasury: we must have a law for restoring the de- 
posites to the bank. Two years ago, the language was 
“The bank has fallen.” «It is now certain, that, with- 
out a change in our public councils, the bank will not be 
continued, nor willanother be established, which, accord- 
ing to the general sense and Janguage of mankind, can 
be entitled to the name: it must wind up its concerns.” 
There has been no ** change in the public councils” since 
the veto of the President. The bank, on his own show- 
ing, has become defunct. The state of things precisely 
has occurred which the gentleman had represented as 
putting an end to the bank, and all other banks entitled 
to the name. Whatmore can the bank desire? The 
people was the tribunal to which the bank appealed; it 
was the tribunal of the bank’s choice. The decision was 
against the bank. Was it not sufficient that the bank, to 
influence public opinion, resorted to means unparalleled 
under this or any other government? Must this institu- 
tion, in defiance of the people’s decision, now. resort to 


in Congress, still further. manifested the great majority of other and more unjustifiable measures to force a re-char- 


the people decidedly opposed to the bank. And now— 


ter? The bank, according to the Senator, will now 


what can the friends of the bank—what can the bank it-jhave the astonishing condescension, so the deposites shall 
self, say, in behalf of the press they are making on that{be restored, to make ‘fair concessions;” to ‘* furnish 


very Congress which has been returned to second the 
views of the President in relation to this institution? Has 
the bank any right to complain that it now must do what 


any and every guard against any abuse of power;” to al- 
low Congress to make the most ‘liberal modifications.” 
These concessions come too late. Why did not the re- 


its great friend said it must do in case of the re-election of| presentatives of the bank in Congress in 1832 make some 


Andrew Jackson—‘* wind up its concerns?” . Even if it 
had done justice to the Government and to the people— 
even had it been guilty of no act contravening its duty— 
even if it had never done the things which it ought not to 
have done, and left undone those things which it ought to 
have done; it was the duty of this bank quietly to submit 
to the public will, when so audibly expressed. The tur- 
pitude of creating, by artificial means, distress on the 
community, for the purpose of trying the experiment of a 
reaction on the public sentiment, cannot be too strongly 
reprehended; and, let me tell you, sir, that not only will 
this generation. pass sentence of condemnation on. this 
bank, but the example will be a lasting beacon to genera- 
tions to come, warning them against an odious and an op- 
pressive moneyed monopoly. 

Doomed to ‘wind up its concerns,” (as the Senator 
from Massachusetts has said it must,) why does the bank 
continue its efforts on our national councils? Why do its 
advocates continue to beard that man. who was chosen by 
the people for the express purpose of putting an end to the 
charter? Do they think a restoration of the deposites to 
the. bank that is about to expire could be of the least 
benefit? On the contrary, do they not know that the res- 

. toration, at this time, instead of allaying, must increase 


concessions? Why were allterms, not acceded to by the 
president of the bank, then present, refused by the 
friends of the bank? Why was the bill passed, perpetu- 
ating the monopoly in its present hands on terms of mil- 
lions of dollars less advantageous to the people than were 
offered by others? . Why was this gratuity presented to 
stockholders, a large portion of whom were foreigners—— 
and denied to others who were native citizens? . Let 
those who hurried through the charter in one branch 
without deigning to answer the objections then made, 
and through the other branch by precluding all discus- 
sion—let those answer, why they would have forced on 


the people a moneyed monopoly on better terms than ` 


the monopolists themselves asked for! Let them account 
to the people, why the bill was passed, giving to the 
present stockholders gratuities for which other companies 
were willing to pay millions! why it passed without se- 
curing to any State that it should be placed under the 
same control as the several State banks! why no * fair 
concessions,” no ‘liberal modifications,’ were ‘then 
oftered? : 
‘The bank, it is said, will make “ fair concessions,” 
and will furnish guards against abuses. Let it be con- 
ceded that the bank shall be re-chartered. by the pre- 
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sent Congress, under any modifications—let it now be 
understood that the. bank has the power: to force on the 
people'a re-charter.in defiance of their expressed will, 
and who willamdertake hereafter to place bounds to the 
abuses of the institution? Have nut the directors of the 
bank heretofore defied the stipulations of the charter? 
‘Was not the charter notoriously and repeatedly violated 
during the two first years of its existence? Has the 
charter not been violated by the bank putting and keep- 
žog in circulation millions of paper, such as was expressly 
forbidden? [s it not now violated by the practice ofan irre- 


sponsible committee, without the consent of the board of 


directors, loaning more than a million of money at a rate 
Jess than legal interest, and for an indefinite time, to a 
single favorite, while the whole community is pressed 
with its unparalleled curtailments?* Make what guards and 
restrictions you please to any bill re-chartering the Unit- 
ed States Bank, and if it shall not be perfectly conve- 


specie payment of more than a hundred millions of bank 
notes then in circulation, is altogether incredible. Cor- 
ruption was rife in the Bank of the United States, even 
before the institution was well under way; and I regret 
to say, that, although the evil was smothered while the 
bank was under Mr. Cheves’s administration, it has never 
been completely purged of the foul pollution. Before 
the bank had gone fairly into operation, under severe 
embarrassment, it commenced curtailing its discounts, It 
curtailed, as it now does, its best business paper, while 
immense amounts loaned on the security of stock pledges, 
were suffered to remain in bank without curtailment, 
Here was partiality and injustice. To enable the presi- 
dent and directors to speculate on the stock, an order was 
passed for taking stock security on loans at par; and this 
order was transcended by loaning on merely nominal se- 
curity twenty-five per cent. to the stockholders over and 
above the par value. In this way, enormous and collusive 


nient for such a board of directors as the present to vio- speculations were made on stock. The directors pur- 
late them all with impunity, from what I have seen, Ij chased when the stock was low, and sold out after its 
could have no good reason to doubt that the bank might| price had been enhanced by their own purchases. ‘The 
hereafter obtain just such modifications and concessions] then president was proved to have made some thirty or 
as the directors shall please to ask from Congress. Renew | forty thousand dollars in a single operation of this kind. 


this charter, and the will of any future board of directors) Here was prostitution of office, and treachery to the 
willbe law: renew if, and better will it be for the peo- 


ple to have no Congress, no Government, than sucha 
Congress and such a Government as they may have. 
Sir, it bas been boasted that the United States Bank has 
produced: such a currency during the last fifteen years 
sasis unequalled in the history of currency. More is due 
‘to the. good management of State banks, which in my sec- 
tion of the country act on a system altogether independ- 
ent of that, than to the United States Bank, for the 
healthy and equal state of the currency during the last 
‘twenty years. Gentlemen must be mistaken when they 
suppose that paper currency to be sound, which is not 
-yedeemable with specie, without contingency, in the vi- 
cinity of the place of issue. The United States Bank 
branch drafts, issued a thousand miles from the place 
where they are payable, if indeed they can be said to be 
payable at all, are no better entitled to the appellation of 
a “sound currency,” than were the treasury notes of the 
lest war, which, though bearing an interest of six and 
„seven per cent., were passed at a discount of twenty and 
twenty-five per cent.; and it may be soon discovered that 
United States Bank paper is no currency at all, if the Se- 
cretary: of the Treasury shall order, ashe legally may do, 
“that these branch drafts shall no longer be received in 
„payment of debts due the United States. The stock of 
‘the bank, -at the time it was chartered, was made up as 
follows: the.-seven millions subscribed by Government 
-was paid. by. creating a stock bearing five per cent. inter- 
est, which was received by the bank at par, although it 
was then really worth twenty-five per cent. less. TTwen- 
ty-one millions of private stock of the bank were paid in 
Government securities, six per cent. stocks being then 
worth in the market about eighty-four cents on the dol- 
lar. ¿Only seven millions were required to be paid in 
“specie; and of this only one million four hundred thou- 
sandever was so paid. The two subsequent payments 
ofstock were made, not m specie, but by raising the 
wind-on.the credit.of the bank stock from discounts in 


epeonrotn 


*T here has been a single loan made to Thomas Biddle, a broker and 
relative of the president of the bank, of eleven hundred thousand dol- 
Jays, at five percent, The branch at New York Jately loaned toa 
single favorite house from 250,000 to 300,000 dollars; and it is said that 
two-thirds of the discounts. of that branch would be comprised in the 
accounts of less than thirty ‘houses, The investigating committee, in 

51832, found, of the wholé joan at the mother bank, about 8,000,000 of 
dollars, 5,434, (11 dollars were foaned to ninety-nine individuals, More 
“than 3,000,000 were in the hands of’ twenty-seven persons, 


public interests. Dividends were made to delinquent 
stockholders, who had notes discounted to the full par 
value of their stock. Shares were divided into parcels, 
with fictitious owners, who gave powers of attorney to 
act, enabling the nominal owners to evade the rule re- 
stricting a single stockholder to thirty votes: the persons 
thus voting, were those who had the greatest loans on 
stock; and thus those men, who had virtually no interest 
in the bank, were able to control it. 

These are some of the abuses prior to the explosion of ' 
the bank in 1819, gathered from the report of an investi- 
gating committee of Congress, and which, had not the 
arm of the Government sustained it, must have put an end 
tothe bank. Somewhat different have been the mea- 
sures of the directors within the last few years; but even 
more corrupt and corrupting has been its last than its first 
estate. 

The resumption of specie payments, and the restoration 
of the currency, was not due to the bank of the United 
States, but was the natural consequence of that wealth 
which was gained by the industry of the country. This 
industry and its accumulation soon furnished specie for 
the bank, and furnishing the means of discharging the 
public debt, enabled the bank gradually to turn its stock 
into a specie capital, and likewise gave to the country 
the means for redeeming the hundred millions of bank 
paper which bad vitiated the currency from the suspen- 
sion of specie payments. Instead of this bank contribut- 
ing toa sound currency, it may fearlessly be asserted, 
that the successful enterprise and labor of the country, 
accumulating wealth, had created a sound currency in 
spite of the bad management of the bank; for it must 
have been evident to all who have watched its course, 
that the tendency of this bank, whether it expanded or 
contracted its paper issues, has been to injure both the 
currency of the country and its steady prosperity. 

Permit me here, Mr. President, to say that I differ 
from those who are disposed to admit that the removal of 
the deposites, although necessarily to take place previ- 
ous to the expiration of the charter, was ill-timed in the 
month of October last. If the deposites had not then been 
removed, under the resolutions of the mother bank of 
the 13th August, directing curtailment on a partial and 
arbitrary principle, the blow of ‘*tremendous force and 
frightful consequences” (predicted by the Senator from 
Massachusetts after the veto of the President) must have 
been felt with tenfold vengeance. Then the cry at this 
session of Congress for relief would have been directed 


[to the single point of a renewal of the charter. The 
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screws in that case would have been applied to the local 


banks, and to business men, who in their turn would have! great. 


operated on all in their custom or employ, compelling 
them to sign and present fac simile petitions and memo- 
rials,praying that the monopoly itself might be continued. 
If the deposites had not been withdrawn, the power o 
the bank to produce distress must have been increased. 
The bank had taken measures to bring about a pressure 
and embarrassment; and Iam not now to believe that 
her disposition to do justice would have been greater with 
increased than with diminished means. The withdrawal 


In England likewise, the pressure for money has been 
They there can have no cause to complain of the 
want of å national bank—for their great bank had just 
been re-chartered. A friend at the Eastward has furnish- 
ed me with the following extract ofa letter from Baring, 
Brothers, & Co. dated at London, November 22, 1833: 
it states— 

‘© That the prompt payments for the heavy transactions 
of August have come round, producing a great scarcity 
of money in our colonial trade, and which, with the at- 
tempts to force sales, have caused a general decline of 


of the public deposites at that time, and under the pecu-| prices.” 


liar circumstances, will be the means of carrying into ef- 
fect the will of the people in relation to the bank: with- 
out the removal at that time, the strong chance is, that 
the public will, so audibly expressed in all the elections 
since the bank charter was vetoed, would have been de- 
feated by the immense means which the bank could 
bring into action against it. If pecuniary distress must 
attend the death struggles of the bank, it will be encoun- 
tered with firmness by the patriots who have always 
looked dangers in the face and made great pecuniary sa- 
crifices when the good of the country required them. To 
prove that the money pressure now existing at the points 
where foreign importations are extensively made, pre- 
ceded and was more severe beyond than within the limits 
of the United States, and that of consequence it was not 
caused by a withdrawal of the deposites from the United 
States Bank, I will recur to a summary extract from the 
Quebec Gazette, of December last, in an article on the 
commerce and business of Lower Canada, during the 
last year. The article follows: 

“The depression in the money market in Canada 
commenced as early as the first of August last. Several 
extensive failures at Montreal and Quebec took place ear- 
ly last summer. Exchange on England for cash declined 
from 93 to 6 per cent. premium. The scarcity of money 
was such, (says the Quebec Gazette,) that in the Jatter 
part of the season business was not done to more than 
one-fourth the usual amount. ‘The number of persons 
engaged in retailing dry goods (says the same paper) 
will be considerably diminished during the next year.” 

In confirmation of this statement, the circular from the 
house of H. Gates & Co., of Montreal, dated January 1, 
1834, says: “ We very much regret to say, that while we 
have to record almost unexampled distress and difficulty 
the year pasts we see nothing in prospect for the year to 
come, calculated to raise high hopes of safe and profita- 
ble business.” * * «One great embarrassment in do- 
ing a heavy business in the year past, has arisen from a 
scarcity of money, and the causes of this scarcity seem 
likely to continue at least for some months to come.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce, noticing the 
contents of Halifax newspapers to the 20th of January, 
remarks that they complain of great distress in the mo- 
ney market in the British Province of Nova Scotia. The 
Acadian of the 18th holds the following language: That 
this town is at present involved in great distress, and that 
the merchants and traders, and the community at large, 
feel their inability to mect their pecuniary engagements 
and pay off their outstanding debts, are factstoo clear and 
self-evident to require either proof or illustration. This 
calamity is not confined to a few individuals engaged in 
some particular branch of trade, but appears to be gen- 
eral and almost universal.” A public meeting was held 
on the subject, January 15th, at which resolutions were 
adopted. 

In the West Indies too, there, is a similar distress. A 
correspondent of the Norfolk Beacon, writing under date 
of the 10th December last, from St. Bart’s, says: ** The 
West Indies are now in a deplorable state—poverty has 
overtaken many since you left here, and is making rapid 
and quick marches upon many others.” 


Still later accounts from Great Britain represent the 
money market as more easy, and that a rise had taken 
place in the price of cotton. 

It need not be denied or disguised, that the curtailment 
of discounts by the Bank of the United States, between 
the first of August and the first of December, by which 
the payment of ten millions of dollars was thrown upon the 
cities of Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, was cal- 
culated to produce distress; this immense amount was 
thrown upon those cities by stealth, the order of August 
13th, which produced it, having been kept from the pub- 
lic until December. The rapid calling in of the debts of 
the Bank of the United States, payment being made in 
bills of the local banks—for the circulation of the United 
States Bank itself, was extending instead of contracting— 
drew the specie for the redemption of those bills out of the 
local banks into that of the United States and its branches, 
so that the local banks were obliged to curtail their circu- 
lation at the same time. A friend at Boston informs me 
that the branch bank at that place has curtailed two-thirds ` 
of the amount due to it in September last; in doing this, 
it had compelled the local banks of the city to curtail 
from five to seyen millions of their loans. This, as will 
have been perceived, must have made the pressure very 
seycre. It must now become evident that the bank in 
that city, altough it may have replenished its vaults with 
specie, by running upon the local banks, has expended. 
much of its strength by pressing upon that class of its 
customers which furnished its greatest profit; and the 
consequence will be, that these customers will seek oth. 
er avenues of accommodation, and leave the bank to turn 
its exclusive attention to the local banks, through which 
it doubtless intends to keep up the distress of the whole 
trading community, and compel the people to ask fora 
re-charter of the monopoly. It is even suggested that in 
this plan of making money scarce the managers of the 
bank here, may have acted in concert with great specu- 
latorsin Europe, some of whom are owners of the bank 
stock, with a view to affect the price of the cotton crop, 
and profit by the fluctuation. Certain it is, that the 
price of cotton first fell in England, and this before the 
removal of thedeposites. It is this premeditated design 
of the managers of the Bank of the United States to pro- 
duce distress to which that distress is due. That the 
managers themselves are disappointed, in being unable 
hitherto to make the distress general, we may well be- 
lieve. Fortunate it is to the country that it never was in 
so good a condition generally, to encounter this hostility 
of the bank, as at the present time. The agriculturalists 
every where this year have been blessed with an abun- 
dant harvest: generally they are indebted to no bank; and 
even should they be unable to dispose of their produce, 
they can live upon it themselves, and furnish it for others 
to live upon, without asking favors from the managers of 
the bank. But throughout the country their produce 
commands the cash, and such high prices as amply repays 
the toil of rearing and gathering it. PEPER 

But there are other classes in some parts of the. coun- 
try who feel the pressure which the bank bas designed. 
It is those men who have traded beyond. their capital, 
many of whom, being warned in season, will struggle’ 
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through the difficulty: Others, who are really insolvent, 
and whose insolvency has hitherto been concealed in the 
abundance of paper credit, must fuiland make their bank- 
ruptcy apparent. It is, I believe, this last class princi- 
pally, which has yet suffered to any extent in conse- 
quence of the unpardonable course pursued by the bank. 
Whether in any part of the country other classes must 
suffer, remains to be developed. 

The inducements to invest capital in different enterpri- 
ses: have been so great, that many men, thought to be 
prudent, have gone into trade upon credit, investing tens 
and hundreds of thousands in manufacturing and other 
kinds of business. When investments are once made, 
the capital necessary to be used increases instead of di- 
minishing. Frequently it may happen that such men 
succeed for a series of years and lay up fortunes. But 
more frequently, the result of the whole matter is insol- 
vency, the adventurer sacrificing all he was worth origi- 

“nally,-and much of what he has obtained on credit. These 
„are the cases that become open and palpable, especially 
when from the contraction of paper issues, after a high 
degree of commercial prosperity, there shall be a revul- 
sion in business. Such are the cases which are now the 
foundation of the panic which is made so much of by the 
friends of the bank. Alarms of this kind are always to 
be dreaded: nevertheless, it must be admitted that their 
effects are sometimes salutary.* 


eee 


* From the late report ofa New York committee of mer- 

` ghants, onthe. causes of the destruction of credit and confidence 

~ and consequent. commercial distress, the following is quoted. It 
presents facts and illustrations which it will be difficult for the 
friends of the United States Bank to gainsay: 

‘© In the first eighteen months of its existence, namely, du- 
ring the year 1817 and part of 1818, the Bank of the United 
States, through its numercas branches, had issued, according 
tothe report of Mr. Cheves, notes to an enormous amount. Its 
discounts in this short period, although the specie part of its ca- 
pital was hardly two millions, exceeded forty-three millions of 
dollars, Every department of business, and speculation, and 
living, was, as a necessary consequence, stimulated to the ut- 
most; costly mansions were erected and adorned with the most 
expénsive furniture; sumptoous entertainments were given, and 

“splendid equipages were set up. And every man seemed to 
imagine that because credits were abundant, riches must equal- 
“Vy abound. The prodigality and waste of some of our citizens 
were almost beyond belief. * We have heard,’ says the Week- 
“ly Register of 3819, ‘that the furniture ofa single parlor, pos- 
sessed by, we cansot say belonging to, one individual, (who af- 
-terwards became, bankrupt,) cost forty thousand. dollars.’ In 
this way, according to the views of those who looked only at the 
surface, the country. enjoyed a state of ‘unexampled prosperi- 
‘ty? And what; without any ‘removal of deposites,’ was the se- 
quel of this previously brilliant drama? A rapid curtailment of 
discounts was commenced, The southern and western offi- 
ces were directed ‘not to issue their notes; the bank ceased to 
purchase and collect exchanges on the south and west; and the 
local institutions were called upon to pay up their balances, 

t These measures, according to the report of ils then Presi- 
dent, Mr. Cheves, simple and obvious as they are, and some of 
them so strangely overlooked so long, lifted the bank, in the 
short space of seventy days, from the extreme of prostration to 
a state of safety, and even, in degree, of power; and enabled it 
todefy all attacks, . . 

.f*The bank,’ observes a judicious commentator on this state- 
“ment, “was sayed, and the people were ruined.” For a time, 
the question every morning, was, not who bad broken the pre- 
gious days bat who yet stood—suils, warrants, and. executions 
took plpse‘of ‘bank credits.‘ From all partsof the country,” 
says the Weekly Register of April 10, 1819, ‘we hear of a 
severe pressure’ on. men in business, a general stagnation of 


As an addition to the calamitous state of things anti- 
cipated from the great commercial cities, if the deposites 
shall not be restored, and the bank charter renewed, the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEBSTER} says, the i 
town of New Bedford, in that State, has been smitten by: 
the recent events; that three months ago it was in a high ` 
state of prosperity; but that it has received a blow, in nu- 
merous failures, from which it cannot soon recover: 
Now, what does the gentleman mean by “recent events??? 
Referring to what he had before said, these recent events 
must have been intended to mean the withdrawal of the 
deposites from the United States Bank. The North 
American Review of the 1st of January, 1834, has an 
interesting article on the subject of the whale fishery, 
said to have been written by a gentleman of New Bed- 
ford, [Mr. Williams,] which presents the more rational 
account of what has smitten that town. It is overtrading. 
Water does not more naturally seek its level, than does 
revulsion succeed that high state of prosperity founded 
on fictitious credit, carried by enterprise beyond its true 
point. It is well known that within the last few years, 
in consequence of the great success that had attended the 
whale fishery from Nantucket and New Bedford, and 
which had given the latter place, depending on no inte- 
rior trade, a growth altogether unexampled in any other 
merely commercial town of the United States, there had 
been a rushing of capital to investments in the business 
of the whale fishery. As in every thing else, credit, as 
well as capital, was extended to push their business. 
The ordinary time after departure before the ships can 


notes which a little while ago were considered as good as old 
gold, and whose makers have not since suffered any losses to 
render their notes less valuable than heretofore.’ Four months 
afterwards, August 7th, 1819, the same journal says, ‘ Tt is 
estimated that there are 20,000 persons daily seeking work in |. 
Philadelphia; in New York 10,000 able bodied men arc said to 
be wandering about the streets locking for it, and if we add to. 
them the women who desire something to do, the amount cane 
not be less than 20,000.? A committee appointed by a meet= == 
ing of the citizens of Philadelphia on the 21st August, 1819, to =: 
inquire into the situation of the manufacturers of the city and 
its vicinity, reported, on the 2d of October, that of thirty mes 
chanical and manufacturing branches of trade, which they enu- 
merated, which gave employment to 9,188 persons in 1814, 
and to 9,672 in 1816, there were but 2,137 persons employed 
in 1819, 

“ Here then we have a case of former days, precisely so far 
as the effects of moneyed credits is concerned, analogous to the 
present. As more recently in 1831, so in 1817, the flood gates 
of circulation had been opened wide, a scene of unexampled 
prosperity, as it seemed, but of delusive intoxication, as it really 
was, ensued, 7 

“ The day of contraction, however, as we have seen, soon 
came; the order for that purpose was issued from Philadelphia 
on the 20th July, 1818, and by the Ist of April following the 
curtailments had amounted to the immense sum of 6,530,159 
dollars. And what then became of the unexampled prosperi- 
ty, about which, then, as now, so much has been said. Being 
a mere phantom it vanished, as we have seen, in an instant, 
and universal ruin and dismay follow in its footsteps. The s 
community then saw, and felt, as they now feel, without see« 
ing, and of course, without acknowledging, that paper money, .. 
like dram-drinking, relieves for the moment by the deceitful 
sensation it creates, but gradually exhausting the natural heat, 
leaves the body at length in a worse slate than it found it. ~ ° 

«c We have the-authority of the printed statement, laid be- 
fore the stockholders by their then president, for saying that 
during all this time (1817, °18, and 719) the bank had the àd- 
vantage of immense Government deposites, that at the very 
trade, a large reduction in the price of staple articles. Real|/moment when the cartailments were ordered, the Govern- 
property is rapidly depreciating in its nominal value, and its iment deposites in the bank and its branches amounted to eight. 
rents or profits are exceedingly diminishing. Many highly re- | millions of dollars. ; 
spectable traders liave become bankrupts, and it is agreed that | If, then, the possession of the deposites did not prevent the 
inany others must got the banks ‘are’ refusing their customary |contraction and consequent ruin in 1819, why should the re- 
ceommodations, confidence among merchants is shaken, and | moval of the deposites be-the cause, under precisely similar 

eent, a month is offered for the- discount. of. promissory | circumstances, of the contraction and rain of 1834? 
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return from distant whaling voyages; is two and three 
years; of course, those who embark in the trade, for that 
time“ lie out of their investments. Although the whole 
fisheries have extended to several ports from whence the 
business had never been carried on before, yet the pro- 
portionate increase has probably been greater in New 
Bedford than any where else. The North American Re- 
view gives, ‘fas derived from authentic sources,” the esti- 
mate that the whole number of ships employed in the 
whale fishery in the United States, is 392; of which 184, 
nearly one-half, belong to the single district of New Bed- 
ford. The Review continues: 

«It would seem to be impossible to stretch the busi- 
ness to any greater extent from this country. In 1824, 
too great a supply of sperm oil produced a ruinous de- 
pression of prices, but the demand was still thought to 
warrant a steady and gradual increase of the sperm whale 
fishery. The calculation is now, however, considered by 
the shrewdest merchants to have been tuo sanguine, and 
they already begin to anticipate reverses. ‘The markets 
for common whale oil are now precarious. They fluc- 
tuate with the’ fortunes of the Greenland fishery, and 
prices are more or less dependent on the crops and man- 
ufacture of the vegetable oil in Europe. + While the in- 
crease or decrease, therefore, of the sperm whale fishery 
ought to depend on somewhat certain calculations, the 
right whale fishery must fluctuate with circumstances.” 

The prices of sperm oil and spermaceti candles are 
now as high as ever they were; but the rage for invest- 
ments in the whale fishery has brought the New Bedford 
merchants to a sudden stop. The merchants in that town 
who have recently failed in business—and some of them 
perhaps already insolvent, but whose deficiency would 
not appear while there was abundance of paper credit, 
have gone to the whole extent of that credit in making 
investments for the whale fishery—some ten, fifteen, 
twenty, and up to a hundred or more thousand dollars. 
Their calculation was, as if money never would be scarce, 
that they can always get money at one bank to pay their 
debt at another bank, until some three years hence 
their ships would return. A natural consequence is, that 


whenever fictitious credit is brought back toa state of 


solidity, those who negotiate loans in the way described, 
fail in obtaining means to meet their payments. Erom this 
cause a portion of the New Bedford merchants engaged 
in the whale fishery have failed—not especially because 
the deposites have been withdrawn from the Bank of the 
United States, for there is no branch of the bank near 
New Bedford, but because they have not the means to 
pay their debts, and because the ‘*shrewdest merchants” 
understand that their prospective means cannot become 
available. It is buta few years since—TI believe 1824, 
that the two Nantucket banks suspended payments on ac- 
count of having loaned a large part of their capital to 
whalers: these banks were obliged to take in payment 
for their debts whale and sperm oil and spermaceti can- 
dies, and had their agents to sell them in various commer- 
cial towns, and they commenced redeeming their notes 
when they had sold their merchandise. At that time it 
may be recollected that a portion of the Nantucket whale- 
men were ruined; yet then no deposiles were with- 
drawn from the Bank of the United States. There was 
great pecuniary distress in the town of Lowell about 
two years ago. The town seemed to have been ‘‘ smitten,” 
as the town of New Bedford is now. The reason was, 
there had been enormous speculations in buildings and 
building lots, anticipating the growth of that flourishing 
town. The property, accelerated in price at each suc- 
cessive change, passed from hand to hand, till most of 
the speculators, having really little foundation, who had not 
early retired from the contest, were brought up at the 
same time. The banks would not discount to them; and 
thus the bubble burst. Lowell was f smitten;” and has 


not yet entirely recovered. As well may.we charge the 


fall of property and the distress at Lowell to the with- 
drawal of the deposites which was to take place two years 
afterwards, as now to charge the embarrassments at New 
Bedford to the same source. To increase and spread 
wide as possible the panic atthe precise moment when 
the re-chartering of the bank is to be pressed on Con- 


gress, a concerted movement is made-by the great manu- 


facturing capitalists at the East. Notice was sometime 


since given at Lowell, Massachusetts, that the price paid 
for labor would be reduced on the 1st of March from fif- 
teen to twenty-five per cent.; similar notices are given at 


Nashua and Dover, in New Hampshire. In other places 
itis notified that the factories are about to be stopped, 
and it is mentioned in the newspapers that one large fac- 
tory, whose stock is understood to be controlled by Phil- 
adelphia owners, has been stopped, and the hands dis- 
missed, at New Market, New Hampshire. Other news- 
papers, in the confidence of the owners, threaten that 
other factories are to be stopped. ‘The reason now as- 
signed for reducing wages and stopping work is, that the 
removal of the deposites prevents the sale of the goods 
manufactured! Fora year previous to the removal of the 
deposites, there was the same talk of stopping the facto- 
ries; and several of them were stopped. ‘The reason 
then was the high price of cotton—but now, that cotton 
has fallen from twenty and eighteen to twelve and ten 
cents, a different reason must be assigned. The truth 
is, that the large manufacturing capitalists have been 
quite too much in the habit of sporting with the fears of 
the community; and as a body, they have shown them- 
selyes much too subservient to the views of the leaders 
of a political party, to leave them the weight to which 
otherwise they might be entitled. Why is it, that they 
are constantly in the field? Why are they, at every ses- 
sion of Congress, aiding in some new project of alarm? 
Let as many of them stop their works as choose to do 
it. Suppose half of them, that portion of them that 
prefer ‘‘war, pestilence, and famine,” to. the natural 
and quiet death of a moneyed corporation that- as- 
sumes to be more powerful, with the means of the Go- 
vernment, than the Government itself, shall shut down 
their gates and stop their machinery; that other portion 
who mind their own business, and pursue the even tenor 
of their way, will, in the course of six months or a year, 
be more prosperous than they have ever before been, and 
will have no reason to regret the folly of such as change 
purposes at every turn of the wind. If there be al- 
ready too many manufactories for the market, why have 
capitalists up to the present moment invested millions in 
new establishments? Experience has shown that in this 
country there cannot be too much agriculture: when has 
there been a season producing more wheat, or sugar, or 
cotton, or wool, than could find a market? The. price 
of these articles, in different seasons, fluctuates more. or 
less; but rarely does it happen that the price does not 
more than cover the expense. If manufactures may not 
succeed in this country, under all the encouragement the 
Government has afforded, and is continuing to them, 
there is ample room for investments in agricultural and 
other enterprises. Not the West alone, the growth of 
which during the last twenty, and especially during the 
last ten years, has been without a parallel; not the West 
alone, opens the exclusive field for improvement. The 
hard soil of the Eastern States, improved already per- 
haps beyond any other section of the country, is capable 
of more than doubling or trebling its agricultural pro- 
ducts; and the most northeastern State, in its immense for- 
ests of valuable pine timber, presents scarcely less tempta- 
tions to the man of enterprise, than the other more lux- 
uriant soils of the South and West. Eo 

Mr. President, there never was a time more.propitious 
than the present for the Bank of the.United States to 
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commence the “winding up of its concerns.” If the 
directors of the bank understood the true interests of the 
institution, they would commence the work with alacrity; 
and they would find that a course of mildness and accom- 
modation would be far more salutary to the bank than the 
opposite course, which they now are pursuing. This, 
however, does not seem likely to be the case, from pre- 
sent appearances. Recent advices from the city of New 
York, leave us to infer that the bank has determined we 
shall. not «* have peace—but the sword.” The directors 
of the branch bank at that place have not only refused to 
unite with the local banks in attempting to relieve the 
distresses of the community, but they have refused to 
have it understood that they will not run upon the State 
banks for specie the moment these last shall discount for 
the purpose of relieving individuals; and these directors 
assign, for their belligerant aspect, the reason of their 
peculiar relations at this time with the Government! Those 
peculiar relations we are left to infer; and these, we may 
safely say to be a determination to force the return of the 
deposites, and with that a re-chartering ofthe bank. Fn- 
deed we have it announced in the known organ of the 
bank (the National Intelligencer) in this city, that the 
“bank will never consent, either to take any steps for the 
relief of the community itself, or suffer the State banks to 
do it, until the State banks selected by the Secretary of 
the Treasury as places of deposite, shall themselves ask 
to have the deposites taken from them, and restored to 
the United States Bank! Here, the people and the State 
_ banks have.their choice of the only alternative. The State 
i banks must, be destroyed, and the distress must be kept 
up, so long as the means to do it can be furnished by the 
Bank of the United States; or else the Government, the 
people, and the State banks, must consent to uncondition- 
al submission and degradation. This looks so much like 
the conditions and requirements of a certain New Eng- 
land conclave twenty years ago, who sent a mission to 
Mr. Madison, demanding of the Government to submit, 
unconditionally, to such terms of peace as Great Britain 
might grant, that I have about as much faith that the one 
will be attended with success as the other. 

I readily and freely admit, that, in the vicinity of the 
mother bank and its branches, more than common pecu- 
niary distress does now prevail. There they have put on 
the screws; and where the bank had made extensive loans, 
the pressure is felt. Where the people have been so for- 
tunate as. never to have had. the benefits of the bank’s 
capital, there is very little distress. It is the extension 
of Joans:and-their sudden. contraction which produce 
revulsions in trade. It is the facilities of credit, suddenly 
cãäught up, that cause the distress, ‘That the bank can 

expand. or, contract—that it can at any time make money 
plenty or scarce, where it has an extensive operating 
capital, or where ever it can concentrate its operations, is 
true; and, being true, furnishes the strong conclusive rea- 
son why I would never place the power again in its hands. 
With the strong expression of the people against the bank, 
manifested in the triumphant election of General Jackson, 
¥-should consider myself a traitor to that people, now to 
yote in favor of continuing the odious monopoly.- Where 
ever there isa branch ofthis bank, there we find an attempt 
to oppress. Eyer since the Hegira of Mr. Biddle’s attorney- 
agent from New Hampshire, the business of the branch in 
that. State: has-been small: from 1829 to 1830, the branch 
“did: not:do sufficient business to pay the salaries of its offi- 
cergs—-that is, the amount of interest on its loans was not 
enough to:pay the salaries of its president, cashier, clerks, 
and. waiters. But the little branch there is contributing 
its mite to-dowhat the parent bank requires. A recent 
letter from an intelligent gentleman at that place says: 
27s se You know my great desire is, that the monster which 
~chas-so long held the purse-strings ofthe nation should be 
- -prostrated, and no longer be permitted-to tyrannise. over 


other moneyed institutions. The monster seems, however, 
determined to die hard, and doall the mischief in its power 
before it expires—putting on the screws with all its might. 
Even the little branch here is doing all it can to ** make 
the people feel,” as they term it, by withholding discounts 
and getting hold of the bills of the State banks in this town, 
and holding them in a menacing attitude, preventing our 
discounting to the extent we otherwise could.” ; 

In the interior of the State, among the mass of the peo- 
ple, but little pressure is felt. The larger portion of these 
people are men who never ask for a bank favor—who 
rely at all times on their own resources, and who of course 
would prefer a hard money currency to any other curren- 
cy. They do not believe that Unitéd States Bank notes i 
are any better asa currency than their own State bank 
notes; and gladly would they see the flood of paper circu) 
lation superseded by silver and gold. Another letter, 
dated January 21, 1834, from the second manufacturing 
town in the State, situated on the Merrimack river, forty 
miles from Boston—and the manufacturing towns are the 
first in the interior to feel a money pressurc—says: 

*© Tt is wonderful that the attempts made by the opposi- 
tion to produce a panic should not have caused more ex- 
tended ruin. - A few failures may have happened in the 
seaports, but they have only been hastened a few weeks 
or months, and not caused. If there had been the exten- 
sive pressure and distress we hear spoken of, it must, one 
would think, have extended itself to this place and its 
vicinity. There is no special pressure here. There is no | 
depreciation of prices, though our market is regulated, 
in a great measure, by the Boston market, and though the 
sleighing has been such as to afford the greatest facilities `: 
for carrying produce to the markets. Hay is here from. 
$15 to $16 per ton. It is, lam informed, from $20 to.. 
$22 at Lowell, [fifteen miles distant.] Wood is $4 per 
cord here, which is higher than those most skilled in the 
market calculated it would be last Summer. I was told, 
a day or two since, that pork had just taken arise, (to use 
a common phrase, ) and was higher than it has been during 
the Winter or Fall. Where is this pressure? We feel it 
not. We hear of it, however, and shrieked forth in such 
lugubrious tones, that I marvel business should go on here, 
as it does, in the even tenor of its way.” 

Another letter, from one of the best informed farmers 
—and none are more intelligent and shrewd than farmers 
in New Hampshire—living nearly central in the State, 
dated so late as the 17th February, says: ; 

* There never was atime, since I can recollect, in which 
the farmer, mechanic, and the great mass of the people, 
felt themselves more independent than they do at thistime. — 
The most of the people have their debts paid, and cash | 
in their pockets. The markets are good; every thing © 
that the farmer has to dispose of finds a ready market, 
with a price sufficient to satisfy every reasonable person, 
The products of the country are at this moment teaming © 
to market in great abundance, and have been for some 
time, upon our good sleighing, of which we have had 
abundance this winter. Pork sells from 7 to 8 cents—but« =: 
ter from 16 to 18 cents—cheese from 8 to 10—beef from 
3 to 6 dollars per hundred. From this, you will perceive 
that the pressure upon this section of the country is not 
severe.” g 

I believe, throughout New England, the condition of the 
people isasitis in New Hampshire. The reduction of 
prices in Europe may have had some effect in a few pla- 
ces. Ihave a letter from Salem, Massachusetts, dated on 
the 15th January, which says: 

* The Biddle screws are not severely felt in Salem, al- 
though ours is a trading and commercial community; and 
the only way in which they can be brought to bear on the 
interests of the Salem merchants, is through their agents 
in the great cities. There are eight banks in Salem, and 
they-sustain. the trade at the legal rate of interest, six per 
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cent, Where there isa branch of the United States Bank, distress has been caused by overtrading and an inflated 
there will be a pressure. But one merchant has failed in | paper credit; and that this distress could at any time be 
Salem since August last, and the United States Bank did | produced by the bank, whenever its owners and directors 
not affect him in his business. should feel it to be for their interest to bring the distress 
«I sent-you, some days since, the annual returns of all| into operation to further their purposes. I have shown — 
the banks in Massachusetts. The capital of these banks ex-j that the pecuniary distress has not been confined to the 
ceeds twenty-eight millions of dollars. Our currency in| United States; that it preceded, and was more severe 
New England, as you well know, has long been well esta- | in the British provinces on the North, and in the West 
blished, ahd uniform, without the aid of the Bank of the] Indies, than it is in this country; and that it is even felt to 
United States. In fact, in New England the Bank of thela considerable extent in Great Britain, where a national 
United States does nothing in aid of the currency; their | bank had just been re-chartered: from which facts it may 
notes over five dollars are often at a discount, while the | fairly be inferred, cither that the present distress would 
country bank notes have been current at par, receivable | not have occurred at this time if the United States Bank 
at the banks in Boston, and of course in every part of the} had not wantonly produced it, or that we night have had’ 
New England States. Neither do the New England States| partial distress, with the exercise of the best disposition 
need the United States Bank for capital: their own banks|on the part of the bank. I have shown that in New 
can supply the wants of trade, and answer all the pur-| England, the sound state of the currency is not at all de- 
poses of transmission to or from different parts of the coun- | pendent on the United States Bank—that the local banks 
try. The United States Bank has realized a very large j there regulate the currency. I have also shown that the 


amount for premiums on inland bills of exchange.” prices of. the farmers’ produce have there been higher 
[On the succeeding day, (Tuesday, March 4,) My. Herz] within the last two months than they have been at any 
resumed, and concluded his speech, as follows: ] corresponding period for several years—that where there 


On yesterday I examined the report of the Committee | has. been no overtrading, there is no uncommon pecuniary 
on Finance, and attempted to show that neither the facts | distress; and that the great mass of the community are 
nor the inferences of that report were sufficient to invali-| better off in a pecuniary point of view than they had ` 
Gate the reasons of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury for the | before been for many years. 
removal of the deposites. I attempted to show that theal-| “hese, Mr. President, are some of the points which I 
legation is untrue, that efforts are making to array the | on yesterday attempted to establish, I regret not to have 
„prejudices of the poor against the rich, to the injury of | been able to finish my remarks then commenced. If my- 
the bank. I attempted to show that one of the present jown strength, laboring under indisposition of body, had 
fast and influential friends of the bank presented, four-| not been exhausted, I know that a long speech, exhibiting 
teen years ago, such an array of facts and inferences as} no graces of oratory, and adverting to facts which might 
demonstrate most clearly, that those who then opposed) be unwelcome toa majority, would surely exhaust the 
and now support the bank, are condemned from their patience of the Senate. I shall detain the Senate not a 
own mouths. I attempted to show thatthe present party | great length of time, to complete all I have to say on the 
opposed to the administration, have for a long time been | subject. i 
panic-makers, whenever, out of place and power, they| Mr. President, the idea of a hard money system meets 
could invent any plausible pretext for creating excite- with no favor from those who contend that a United States 
ment. Lattempted to show that the branch bank in New| bank is a panacea for all evils. Gentlemen may rest as- 
Hampshire, in 1829, and previous, played the same game sured, that any system of currency that has not hard 
of expansion and curtailment that is now playing by the | moncy for its basis, must fail. It is the essence of money 
mother bank and its branches in all parts of the United | to possess intrinsic value. Money, or a given quantity of 
States; and that although it succeeded in bringing ruin on gok or silver, is not only the common measure and com- 
some, it failed to make itself popular or acceptable to the; mon representative of all other commodities, but also the’ 
people of New Itnmpshire. 1 challenged the proof of the | common and universal equivalent. Paper currency has, 
charge made by the directors of the bank in their publi- j obviously, no intrinsic value. A promissory note, under 
cation of December last, that the “principal chiefs”? of | whatever form, or from whatever source it may issue, 
the administration had a meeting in ibis city in 1829, for į represents value. It does so, inasmuch as it is an under- 
the purpose of concerting measures to make the bank a taking to pay, in money, the sum for which it is issued. 
political engines and have disproved that charge so far as ‘The money or coin of a country is so much of its capital. 
strong presumptive evidence could disprove it. I have Paper currency is no part of the capital of a country. It 
shown that the bank itself voluntarily put the question of jis so much circulating credit. These propositions, taken 
re-charter or no charter on the result of the last Presidential | from an eminent writer on currency, (Mr. Huskisson,) 
election; that it look this position from choice, and put all jare axioms established by experience, and will not be 
jts means, without limitation, into the contest, interfering disputed. 
and attempting to influence the elections to the full ex-| Now, sir, any attempt to substitute paper currency, 
teut of its ability; and that the bank now stands in the which has no intrinsic value as a foundation, in the place 
position of that individual who should propose his own lof specie, must fail. The Government itself receiving 
terms, make his own bargain; and after he should have {such paper as specie in payment of all its dues, or dis- 
availed himself of all the privileges of his own terms, | bursing it in payment of its debts, cannot long maintain 
should insist that a decision should go for nothing, be- | for it a uniform value. The British Government, from 
cause it had been discovered that the right belonged. to ‘stern necessity, authorized the Bank of England to sus- 
the other party; and claimed a new trial by a tribunal ‘pend specie payments—in other words, to make tts own 
which the people (the opposite party) never had sanc- ' paper a substitute for gold and silver. ‘The same Govern- 
tioned. T have shown that the bank has wantonly, and , ment also made it an offence punishable with severe pen- 
with malice aforethought, contrived the means which alties, to melt a guinea weighing more than 3 dwts. 8 grs., 
should break up the currency of the country, and destroy lor to reduce it, by clipping, filing, or any other process, 
the facilities of trade and exchange; and that within the | below that. weight. By law, a guinea of that weight 
last six months it has premeditated embarrassment and :could not be exchanged for more than 21s. in Bank of 
ruin to the trade of the country; that, through distress and , England paper; for to sell them for more, was an: offence 
suffering, it might force on the people what it could not ‘also highly punishable. What was the consequence of 
obtain by a fair use of its capital and influence. 1 have |this Government. attempt to force a paper: standard: of 
shown that a great portion of the suffering and pecuniary ;money? Mr. Huskisson informs us: 
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«s The state of the law, therefore, is this: the possessor 
of a heavy. guinea, which is intrinsically worth about 24s. 
“6d.-in bank paper, who should exchange it for more than 
21s. of that same paper, would be liable to fine and im- 
prisonment. The more fortunate possessor of a light 
guinea is entitled by law to exchange it for what it will 
fetch, which would be about 24s. 3d. 

<A light guinea, therefore, cried down, no longer cur- 
rent, no longer a legal tender, is, at the present moment, 
more valuable than a guinea of full weight, in the pro- 

ortion of 248. 3d. to 21s. 

«The light guinea, by melting, is converted into 5 
dwts. 74 grains of bullion. 

%The heavy guinea, being by law incapable of being 

“converted into bullion or of being reduced, by a diminu- 
tion of quantity, into the more valuable shape of a light 
guinea, is equivalent to 4 dwts. 14 grs. of gold. The dit- 
‘ference of value in favor of the light guinea is 174 grains | 
of gold.” | 

Such, in Great Britain, was the anomalous state of the 
currency produced by the attempt to make paper money 
a substitute for gold and silver. By law it was attempted 
to fix the guinea asa standard for the irredeemable pa- 
‘per; and this law lessened the value of the perfect guinea 

“one-sixth, or equal to the amount of depreciation of the 
paper of the bank. The consequence was what may 
well be supposed—hard money was driven out of the 
country, and the currency had no uniform intrinsic value. 
“Tt would’not be difficult, Mr. President, to trace back the 


“paper currency a complete substitute for gold and silver, 
he Bank of the United States, for some purpose, in the 
‘year 1832, extended its loans from between forty and fif- 
ty millions of dollars to more than seventy millions of dol- 
Jars, It did not lend specie, nor yet did it lend such or- 
dinary notes payable at the places of issue as were author- 
ized by law: it passed off many millions of paper in the 
shape of bank notes, but containing really no promise to 
pay, and which were only a request that the mother bank 
would redeem them when they were presented. This 
new paper currency, which did not even possess the re- 
“deeming quality of a promissory note, was put into circu- 
lation by means of a Treasury order that it might be re- 
ceived in payment of debts due the United States. After 
it: was put in circulation, there was scarcely a proba- 
bility that the paper would be presented to be redeemed 
by specie, however great might be the amount put in 
‘circulation. For the fime, to the Bank of the Voted 
States, this paper answered all the purposes of paper 
issued without liability to specie redemption; for so long as 
this paper was receivable at all the land offices through- | 
Gut the great West, and-at the custom-houses for duties 
from one end of the country to the other, there was not | 
the most distant probability that the bank would be called 
on once a year to redeem with specie one dollar in ten of the 
amount issued. The managers of the bank soon ascer- 
tained that they might issue from ten to twenty millions 
‘of this spurious paper—enough to fill up the entire cir- | 
culation of the West—without a specie foundation, and in | 
addition to their ordinary issues. It was this expansion of ; 
‘paper, in direct violation of the charter, by the Bank of | 
the United States; that has produced overtrading in 
“almost every direction. Reflect, sir, for a moment, what | 
“gnust have been the consequence of a sudden increase of | 
‘paper circulation by the Bank of the United States of | 
twenty to thirty millions. 1f the Bank of the United l 
States was so generous, the local banks were obliged to | 
be generous likewise in self-defence. Paper money, for | 
the moment; and until the bubble should burst, was made | 
“a complete substitute for gold and silver: no hard money 
could be wanted when paper facilities, standing in its 
place, could every: where “be obtained. by the. asking. 
“Let us suppose the Bank of the United States had confined 
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itself strictly to the letter of its charter, and issued none 
of the spurious orders as a meney circulation; and that it 
had never extended its loans beyond fifty millions of dof- 
lars, which is fifteen millions of dollars more than its cap» 
ital: is there a man in the country acquainted with money 
operations, who can deny that, in such event, much if not 
all the over trading in ‘the country would have been pre- 
vented; and by consequénce, that the distresses which 
now pervade the country asa matter of course, when the 
bank suddenly and arbitrarily curtails it debts, could not... 
have taken place? ‘ 
From a statement lately published by the bank commis. 
sioners of the State of New York, I find that the united 
local banks of the three cities of Boston, Philadelphia, and 
New York, (including those in the last-named city only 
which were subject to the bank-fund law, ) with a capital 
of rising $40,000,000, and loansamounting to $70,000,000, 
had less than $12,000,000 of bills in circulation—while- 
the United States Bank, with a capital of $35,000,000,» 
and loans amounting to $55,000,000, had bills in circulas 
tion amounting to more than $19,000,000. The same’. 
statement presents the following table of the capital, cir- 
culation, and loans of the local banks of six of the Eastern 
ith the Bank of the 
United States, on the 1st January, 1834: 


Capital, -| Circulation. | Loans. 

Maine - | 2,440,000 1,158,350 3,732,583 
Rhode Island - 7,112,683 1,208,044 8,550, 652 
Massachusetts - | 28,236,250 | 7,889,110 | 46,261,008 . 
Connecticut - | 5,708,015 |. 2,557,227 | 7,425,482 ei 
Pennsylvania - | 17,061,913 | 10,366,229 | 31,520,293 
New York - | 22,730,264 } 15,402,707 | 46,496,492 

| 3,289,135 | 38,581,665 |142,996, 550 
Bank U. States | 35,000,000 | 19,208,379 | 54,911,461 


The banks inthe three cities, with about the same capi 
talas the United States Bank, had, in November, 1832, . 
less than half the amount of paper circulation of the Uni-. 
ted States Bank, and less than two-thirds of the same bank 
in January, 1854; and the six States of Maine, Rhode. 
Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and 
New York, with a capital of 83 millions, and loans amount- 
ing to 143 millions, had only double the circulation of 
the United States Bank, with a capital of 35 millions, and.” 
loans amounting to $55,000,000. Take the States of Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island as a fair sample of the four 
other States of New England: the banking capital of these . 
two States is a little over 35 millions, the same as the 
Bank of the United States; their loans are 54,800,000, 
nearly a million more than the United States Bank, while.: 
their paper circulation is nine millions less, and little more, 
than one-half that of the United States Bank. And yet: 
the circulation of the Bank of the United States is less b 
four or five millions than it had been a year or two since 

If itbe true that the pressure of the present time is 
owing to an overloaded state of the currency—and it will: 
be admitted that the large amount of paper credit has: 
produced overtrading-—-it must be conceded that the Unis: 
ted States Bank has done more thanits full share in pros: 
ducing the present state of things. 

So far as banks loan capital, their operations are benes." 
ficial; but when they extend loans on a created paper cur- 
rency, pushing that currency beyond its true point, pecu- 
niary revulsions and distresses are sure to follow. ‘The. 
spurious orders or drafts of the Bank ofthe United States 
being every where receivable in payment of debts to the 
Government, have carried the paper circulation of the 
Bank of the United States far beyond. that of the locat: 
State banks; and to this paper extension mainly may we 
attribute that pecuniary distress, which the same bank is.” 
enabled to create by suddenly curtailing its discounts. 

In this country there is no standard for regulating the 
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stance alone of United States Bank notes being receiva- 
ble at the Treasury, these notes have a general currency 
in small sums which the local bank notes that are not so 
received have not. But how easy will it be for any local, 
bank at the South or West to give its notes a currency 
in Pennsylvania, New York, or New England, by placing 
funds for their redemption at Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston. And how easy at the same. pointsto give the 
local notes of the Atlantic seaboard a currency, when they 
are the best article in the world to pay for the purcha- 
ses that are made in the cities. So long as the vast pro- 
ducts of the South and West are vendible: either in New 
York or Boston, or in Europe, so long may exchange 
be had in abundance at those marts; and so long as those 
places furnish every species of imported goods that the 
West consumes, will the balance of trade between the 
North and the South, the Eastand the West, be kept up. 
The facilities to trade will be no less abundant without 
than with the United States Bank. Let gentlemen suffer 
the experiment tobe made; and one year will not transpire 
before we shall have ocular demonstration that trade can 
better regulate itself than can the U nited States Bank re- 
gulate it. Be 

The danger of placing the sole regulation of exchange 
in one institution is demonstrated by the confusion and 
embarrassment into which the exchanges between the 
East, South, and West have been thrown by the secret 
orders issued by the bank on the 13th August last. The 
exclusive power over the exchanges which the bank has 
exercised was given it by its connexion with the govern- 
ment, by its exercise of the functions of a fiscal agent in _ 
receiving and disbursing the public money. Now, if the 
government had had several agents to perform this service 
instead of one, it never would have been in the power of 
either to consummate so much mischief, suffering, and 
misery, as have been produced. 

It is complained that if several State banks perform the 
office of fiscal agents for the government, great evils will 
result from a want of concert among them. Now, this 
very want of concert, in my belief, will bea great security 
against abuse, both to the government and the people. 
So far as the funds of the government give strength to 
these several institutions and extend their influence, that 
strength and influence will be far more salutary while the 
action of each shall be independent of,-than while acting 
in concert with each other, in whatever relates to the 
interest of each, separate from the especial interest of the 
government. While each has its separate interest, and 
may be said to be put upon its good behaviour, from the 
knowledge that monopoly is not within its grasp, there 
willbe a guaranty against outrage either on the rights of 
the people or the government. A concerted attempt to 
arrest the exchange, to embarrass the whole trade of the 
country, and to produce universal distress, would not have 
been made, if the State banks had been employed to do 
that service which it has been a boon to the Bank of the 
United States to perform; thereby enabling her'tq increase 
her profits and add to her power. f 

The fact of specie-paying bank notes in North Carolina 
and other Southern and Western States being at a. discount 
of from three to five per cent. at New York, has been 
mentioned as a subject of alarm, It ought to be no mat- 
ter of surprise if the notes of distant banks were even at 
a greater discount; for, in a healthy and sound state of the 
currency, the notes of no bank ought to pass at any con- 
siderable distance from the place of issue. This, I pre- 
sume, is the case with the banks of North Carolina and all 
of the Southern States; none of them ought to be sent for 
circulation either to Philadelphia or New York. . It-is 
entirely unnecessary for merchants at that distance to make 
remittances to thé cities in their local bank notes; they | 
might better remit their own private notes or due. bills; 
because both bank notes and private notes have no.intrinsic 


amount of paper issues, but the judgment of bank direct- 
ors. Government cannot here regulate that subject. In 
‘New England, where the competition among the banksis 
great, and where the notes of banks must be redeemed 
almost as soon as they are issued, there is little danger 
that any bank will issue beyond what it can redeem. But 
a monopoly like that of the United States Bank, having 
its notes every where receivable for debts due to the Uni- 
ted States, can issue the paper payable-at one branch at 
adistance from its place of redemption; and this paper 
will fll up the circulation, for the very reason that it is 
not worth so much as the local paper. Thisis the reason 
why the United States Bank has a greater circulation in- 
proportion to its capital than the State banks. 

Mr. President, it is claimed, with an assurance that will 
not allow of adenial, that the United States Bank has been 
the great regulator of the currency; that ‘the old nation- 
al bank, for twenty years, worked to perfection; that du- 
ring an intervening period of five years, public credit 
became impaired, the revenue defalcated, real and per- 
sonal property depreciated, and all kinds of business in- 
terrupted or embarrassed; and that with the institution of 
the new bank, these troubles vanished, and for another 
term of sixteen years the rapid advance of the nation in 
prosperity has outstripped the most sanguine calculation.” 
This, say the advocates of the bank, is ** absolute demon- 
stration” of its utility. 

Casting back for twenty-five years, it will be found 
that facts do not warrant the assumption that the United 
States Bank has always secured a sound currency. There 
has been no time since 1790 when the currency of the 
Eastern States was ina worse state than from 1808 to 1811, 
when the old national bank might be supposed to have ex- 
erted its most notent influence. This bank never had an 
influence in regulating beneficially the local banks at any 
time: during the last three years of the old bank, we had 
such defalcations and swindling among the State banks 
ns we may hope never to witness again. The Farmers’ 
Exchange Bank, the Hillsborough Bank, the Berkshire 
Bank, the Coos Bank, the Vermont Bank, and many others, 
were not prevented by the national bank from operations 
which wil long disgrace their authors. And although 
the war that intervened between 1811 and 1816, when no 
national bank existed, was accompanied by pecuniary dis- 
tress, the depreciation of property, and embarrassments 
in business, yet it must be admitted that during the exis- 
tence of that war the local State banks were much better 
managed than they were before the old charter of the 
Bank of the United States expired, or since the new char- 
ter went into Operation. ‘The failures of local banks sub- 
sequent to 1817 were much more numerous and extensive 
than they were from 1811 to 1816. And as I have before 
remarked, the United States Bank itself, had it not been 
for the helping hand of the’ Government, would have 
stopped payment and been ina condition little better 
than that of the broken State banks, in the year 1819. 

If gentlemen will be content that the voice of the peo- 
ple shall rule—if they will consent, as consent they must, 
that the United States Bank shall go down, to rise no more 
-~they will soon find that the currency of the country 
cannot be changed forthe worse by the death of this bank. 
Both the currency and the exchange will be in as favora- 
ble a position when the national bank is dead as when it 
is alive. Suppose the notes of this bank no longer re- 
‘ecivable for dues to the United States; how much more 
valuable would bea United States Bank note at New Or- 
leans payable at Boston, than the bill of any local bank 
payable at the same place? Suppose the ten millions of 

` spurious drafts now in circulation, amalgamated with some 
hundred kinds of counterfeits, throughout the West, to be 
discredited, as they ought to be; would they constitute a 
currency as sound as the genuine notes of the local banks 
of the West? The truth is, that owing to the circum- 
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value; they only. represent value, and to represent value 
truly, they should be very near the point where the value 
is to be obtained for them. Very few North Carolina bank 
notes go to Philadelphia at all; and their paucity, together 
with the difficulty of detecting counterfeits ata distance 
from their: place of issue, and the want of knowledge 
of their solvency, is good cause of their depreciated value. 
Did enough of these bills there circulate. to have them 
taken in masses, the interest on the time, and the expense 
of returning, would constitute all or nearly all the discount. 

There would be as much reason to apprehend the 
breaking up of trade between New York and Liverpool 
because the bank notes of each place would not pass at 
or near par at the other place, as that_a like calamity will 
take place because the local bank notes of North Carolina, 
&c, will not pass at par at Philadelphia. Remittances in 
neither case are made in bank notes. Money may some- 

„times be remitted to distant points, but bank notes, the 
representative of money, never. The merchant of the 
South purchases goods at Philadelphia or New York, and 
he makes payment either by shipping cotton or other 
produce, or purchasing a bill of exchange of some other 
person, who has sent produce to those places. if there 
be more goods purchased than there is produce shipped, 
it is either done on a credit of six months ora year, until 
more: produce can be shipped, or the balance must be 
paid in money, not in the local bank notes of Alabama, 
or the branch bank notes of the United States, issued 
from and made payable at Mobile—for local notes and 
United. States Bank notes of that tenor would be alike 

i exceptionable—but in gold or silver. If paid in bank notes, 
it must come to the gold and silver at last, by being “sent 
back to their place of issue; and just in proportion to the 
time and expense of their transmission will be the dis- 
count on the notes. If the notes of specie-paying banks in 
North Carolina may be obtained at five per cent. discount 
at Philadelphia, the North Carolina man might add much 
to his profits by shipping his produce to Philadelphia, 
selling it, and with the avails of those sales buying up the 
depreciated bills. Taking them hence, he would obtain 
the intrinsic value, and save his five per cent., if his ob- 
ject were solely to turn his produce into money; so that 
what. would be the loss to the man first passing the bank 
note; would be gain to the man taking and returning it to 
the bank; and here the business would end, with as much 
gain as Joss to the citizen of North Carolina, while the 
bank would have the benefit of the credit during the time 
the note was absent, 

Sir, the- President of the United States has been called 
atyrant, robber, plunderer, usurper, for having been in- 
atruméntal in changing the deposites. To prove that the 
Executive has no power over the kecping of the public 
money, ìt is assumed that the clause ‘of the bank charter 
which gives the Secretary of the Treasury the unqualifi- 
edright to change the place of deposite is without mean- 
ing; and from this construction of the law, the inference 
is drawn that the Executive usurps a power which did not 
belong to it. Gentlemen take it for granted that the di- 
rection of the public money is not in the Executive Go- 
vernment, but in the will of a money corporation, con- 

“trolled by men who, are not responsible to the people. 
From time ‘immemorial, it seems to have been the policy 
of a party in: this country to wrest the power from the 
people. Legislative power has been claimed for judges 
appointed-for life, by contending for extended jurisdic- 
tion ‘to-all cases where they choose to interfere.” But a 
glorious opportunity now presents for wresting the whole 
power. of ‘the Government from the people: the Bank of 
the United States will relieve them from all further trou- 
ble about Government... Already this bank assumes to be 
the judge of the duties of. the public officers chosen by 
the people. So late'as the 23d of January, Nicholas Bid- 
dle.writes to the Secretary of War, in relation to the pay- 


And. who are these directors that 
** proceeded to consider” and judge of the power of a 
branch of the Executive to control the disbursement of 
an appropriation placed by law under the special direc. 
tion of that-branch of the Government? The Government. 
directors surely had no participation in this sitting for 
judgment on the Executive; for we have had no Govern. 
ment directors, or only one, since the first of January. 
They are twenty irresponsible men, representatives of for- 


and Company, of Sir William Keppel, general in his Bri 
tannic majesty’s forces, of Sir Marmaduke Warren Pea- 
cock, licutenant general, &c., who assume to sit in judg- 
ment on the Executive, and gravely decide that the Se- 
cretary of War shall not be permitted to control, accord. 
ing to the terms of the law, the appropriations for the 
payment of the pensions. They are men totally unknown 
to the people, and to whom no power has been delegated 
by the people. Even had the Secretary of War mistak- 
en his duty in regard to the appropriation, what right 
had these men to sit injudgment uponhim? But how do 
they challenge the public reprobation when the fact -is 
considered that they would have just as much right to 
claim as their property the money of the Government, as 
to deny the use and custody of the public property when 
the Government shall call for it. Well has the, Attorney 
General demonstrated that ‘the refusal of the bank and 
its president to comply with that order was a breach of 


that ‘the refusal of the bank to deliver over the books 
and papers belonging to this agency is astill more palpa- 
ble breach of the duty which results from the subordina- 
tion of the agent to his principal.” 


of Congress, there is no assumption that the bank does 
not seem ready to undertake. Not only does it assume 
to control the currency of the country, making money 
plenty or scarce by expansion or contraction of its credit 
and issues—pressing on one section to whom it owes ven- 
geance, and dispensing favors at other points where its 
suppliant advocates have earned them—not only does it 
take the currency into its keeping—but its ‘f board of di- 
rectors proceed to consider” in what method the Govern- 
ment shall act—in what manner legislative appropriations 
submitted entirely to Executive discretion shall be dis- 
bursed; and these men take on themselves the power of 
deciding, that if the Bank of the United States shall not 
be the agent for making payments to the soldiers of the 
Revolution, no payments shall be made. 
ing of the books and papers which were furnished by the 
War Department, and which are the property of the Go- 
vernment, can be justified on no principle of right ac- 
knowledged in any civilized country: the age of feudal 
barbarism may furnish parallel breaches of trust, where 
force has stood in the place of law; but never, in any Go- 
vernment of laws, has a mere corporation with impunity 
attempted to stand in the place of the Government, or to 
instruct the Government what are its appropriate duties. 
Talk of tyranny, usurpation, plunder, and robbery! Who 
is the tyrant and usurper, but the bank that attempts to 
hold on.to that which does not belong to it, for the pur- 
posc of preventing the Government from disbursing the 
public money in its own way? And how much better than 
plunder and robbery is that secret exercise of power by 
the bank which attempts to force the representatives of the 
people to concede all its wishes through the public distress 
which itis able to produce? Do those who are continu- 
ally magnifying the importance and necessity of the Bank. 


eigners owning stock in the bank, of Baring, Brothers, © 


trust, and a violation of its duty to the Government,” and | 


Encouraged by justification of all its acts on the floor. 


The withhold- ` 
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of the United States reflect that, in the midst of all the 
present misery and suffering, this same United States 
Bank still’ exists, with her original amount of thirty-five 
millions of capital? Ifthe existence of this bank be of 
such consequence to our pecuniary welfare, why does it 
not afford pecuniary relief? There cannot be a doubt that 
this bank has been the guilty cause of that overtrading 
which produces distress, by expanding its credit and its 
issues; and what prevents the bank from affording at the 
moment all that relief which is in its power? Is it, that 
` having failed in every other experiment, and finding the 
people opposed to a re-charter, the bank is now deter. 
mined to force its object through distress and ruin? What 
right have the stockholders of this bank to force a con- 
tinuance of the charter? Because they have had the im- 
mense privilege twenty years, does it follow that they are 
entitled to it forever? The credit system, Mr. President, 
principally through the aid of this institution, has been 
blown up to an immense bubble, and sooner or later, that 
bubble must burst. Look through the country, and see 
how the means of men have been magnified on mere cred- 
it. The man whois worth a hundred thousand, and even 
a million, has overtraded not less than the man of ten 
thousand, or one thousand, or he whe was worth nothing 
when he commenced. In some communities, the whole 
mass of trading men have gone into debt two or three 
times as much as they are worth. By temptation in the 
prospect of gain, the man of a hundred thousand extends 
his operations to half a million, or a million; and the man 
of a million hesitates not to increase his two and three-fold 
that amount. ‘The joint stock companies, with millions of 
nominal capital, are increasing in numbers, and the pas- 
sion for gambling in these stocks is as strong as that of 
the successful player of loo or brag. Ihave often been 
surprised, in passing through the country, to see with 
what facility enterprises requiring large sums of money 
are undertaken by persons whom I had supposed to be 
possessed of small means. Tn one place I see a cotton or 
woollen factory spring up almost in.a day, with a capital 
of one, two, or five hundred thousand dollars, all the 
owners of which together are not worth the tenth of its 
cost. This concern will go along in good times, so long 
as the article it produces bears a high price, and will sell 
for cash; but it exists purely on credit, generally on such 
paper facilities as are afforded by a bank—and the mo- 
ment times change, down goes the whole establishment. 
In another place, T see hundreds of men at work on a ca- 
nal or rail-road, whose stock in the principal cities is kept 
up by the constant excitement of speculation; and this 
stock has for its foundation a paper credit. I get on board 
a new and elegant steamboat, whose cost is eighty ora 
hundred thousand dollars: this runs perhaps in opposition 
to others of equal cost, on the same line; I ask if the own- 
ers are likely to be remunerated for their investment; and 
am told that when this boat shall bave run the others off 
the line, it will he good property. This speculation also 
is founded on paper credit obtained from the banks. It 
is this state of things thatis now taken advantage of by the 
Bank of the United States. Were there no forced specu- 
lations, the situation of this country is such, that a forced 
and unnatural curtailment of credit must produce distress; 
for in all newly-settled communities, a large portion of Ia- 
bor is expended necessarily, not for present subsistence, 
but for such improvements as may be denominated per- 
manent capital: the labor of clearing forests, erecting 
buildings, making fences, &c., may be included in this 
class. Hence it is, that newly-setiled countries are always 
in debt beyond the present means of payment. The Bank 


of the United States has blown np the bubble of paper; 


credit, and this paper credit has caused overtrading, and 


rapid ratio, as shall drive the community to beg the pri- 
vilege of taking upon them the yoke of the bank! Mil 
lions can, and will be expended by the bank to obtain a 
re-charter. Tlie foreigners who own a large portion of 
the stock, can afford to’ pay it—for the moment the bank 
is re-chartered, the stock rises fifty per cent. We know 
that many thousands have been expended to corrupt the . 
public press, and to spread that kind of information which 
is calculated to poison public opinion, Iam told that the 
expedient has lately been resorted to of buying up the 
stock of those State banks which have been: selected aa 
the deposite banks, with the avowed purpose of so con- 
trolling them that. they shall ask of the Government that 
the deposites may be taken from them and given back to 
the United States Bank. Our last advices from the city 
of the bank are, that we shall have nothing but agitation, 
agitation, agitation—that we are to have ‘no peace, but . 
a sword,” until the deposites shall be restored, and the 
bank shall be re-chartered. 

That eminent organ and advocate of the bank, at its 
very door, Robert Walsh, so late as Saturday last, thus is- 
sues the new declaration of war which the bank intends 
waging, until its object shall be gained: 

& The struggle (that is, all the appliances of the means 
of the bank to produce pecuniary distress] for the re- 
publican system, the constitution, the laws, and the cur- 
rency, will be continued in Congress, and throughout 
the Union, with all the resolution and perseverance which 
the defence of such interests inspires and prescribes.” 

In all former times there has been nothing in the histo- 
ry of this Government that has equalled the present ex« 
periment of the bank, in shameless effrontery, and reck- 
Icssness of means to the accomplishment of its pur- 

oses. 

i I have said. that the Bank of the United States is the 
cause of the existing evils. The unparalleled expansion 
of its paper credits and issues during a few months near 
the time it applied to be re-chartered, followed by the 
late sudden curtailment of one-half and two-thirds of its 
whole debts, at points where.the business was most ac- 
live—as at Nashville and Boston—is ample demonstration 
of the truth of my position. What could be expected 
from such a course but ruin’and distress? The greater 
activity and prosperity of business, the more intense must 
be the suffering. And do we not find the bank applying 
its instruments of torture at those points where there was 
the greatest amount of business? Add to this, the secret 
manauvre of the bank to cut off or dam up the usual 
channels of exchange by which money and funds had 
been transmitted from one part to the other. Whatever 
of evil has resulted, it may in truth be said that this bank 
has been the author of it all; and that it has done what no 
other corporation ever did before—wantonly designed 
the ruin of men of business and the distress of the whole 
community. if there were not other and more powerful 
measures for putting an end to such an institution, this 
reason alone would be sufficient. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Witxrys]} has 
shown that Mr. Biddle knew full well what would be the 
effect of his course of conduct. By granting the small 
favor of fifty thousand dollars in 1825, the panic was then 
stayed and the banks were saved from destruction. Yet, 
Mr. Biddle has been unable to show that when he had the 
very best intentions, this bank wus able to prevent extend-- 
ed bankruptcy in the country. In the years 1825 and 1826, 
the commerce and business of the country was in a more 
alarming condition than it now is. The price of cotton 
fell at that time from 30 and 25 to 12, 10, and 8 cents. 
There was a wide-spread dismay. This was produced by. 
overtrading in Europe, producing overtrading. in this 


investments in a great variety of splendid projects; and it(country; and not all the credit and resources of the Bank 


now curtails its enormous loans, made twoand three years 
ago for the purpose of enticing the public favor, in such 


of the United States could prevent it. : 
Again in 1828-9, after the passage of the tariff law for 
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the encouragement of manufactures, ruin and distress | 


have shown those friends as nearly two to one of the op- 


prevailed among the manufacturers of the Eastern States; posite party. The more substantial men in’ the country, 
the stock fell down to less than half of its original cost, | the owners and tillers of the soil—the men of surest means 


and the panic became general. This resulted from un- 
wise legislation inviting supplies of manufactured goods 
from abroad which we. had theabundant ability to furnish 
at home. Yet, then the credit and means of the Bank of 
the United States were not extended to prevent the evil. 

From these three instances it will be seen, that although 
in one case the Bank of the United States is positively the 
author of the evil, in the two others, where it was not 
the direct cause, the same bank either had not the power, 
or failed to exercise it, of preventing the evil. 

It is becoming abundantly evident, that the cry of dis- 
tress that comes in here from different parts of the coun- 
try, is made.in most cases in answer to the signals that the 
ery is wanted from this place: the simultaneous petitions 
es without distinctions of party,” differing only in time, as 
the mail has to travel a shorter or a longer distance, com- 
ing from the banks and from the exertions of those de- 
pendent on banks, furnish abundant evidence that the 
whole machinery is moved by a central directory;—nay, 
the very language of the petitions and remonstrances and 
resolutions is in most instances a literal copy of that made 
use of on the floor of either House of Congress in favor 
of the bank. The bank likewise follows faithfully in the 
path pointed out from this place; it curries at once into 
execution whatever alarm is raised here. If Ihave not 
mistaken the signs of the last week, an experiment is 
next to be. made on some of the State banks in a certain 
‘quarter. A run is probably contemplated on some of 
them that have not signified their adhesion to the United 
States Bank, that the predictions here that State banks 

- cannot be relied on, may be verified. 

A display of petitions in favor of the bank is made al- 
most every day. And it is here worthy of remark, that 
after all the efforts that have been made on the commercial 
and trading places, much the largest petition from the 
city of New York has come in against the restoration of 
the deposites. How are the petitions got up? At the 
instigation of the bank itself. That same fund, consist- 

_ing in part of the money of the people of the United 
States, is put in requisition to pay persons for travelling 
“the rounds to procure the signatures of men and boys, 
and in some instances, as is asserted, females, asking, 
either or both, that the deposites may be restored and 
the bank may be re-chartered, mixed with a due propor- 
Aion of complaints of distress and ruin—that same fund is 
put in requisition for this purpose, that is so profusely 
poured out to pay for the printing of hundreds of thou- 
sands of speeches, pamphlets, and newspapers, impugning 
thé’ motives and calling down vengeance upon the Exc- 
cutive head of the Government. Yet, with all the exer- 
tions that are made for this object—with all the noise 
made by the parade of committees and individuals sent 
here to overawe the constituted authorities—how few are 
the numbers whose names came up here in favor of the 
bank? Not one in a hundred—nay, scarcely one of a 
thousand of the United States. The local banks are evc- 
ry where—no, not all of them, for there are several local 
banks within my knowledge already that have refused to 
obey the orders which have been sent them—the local 
banks are. petitioning for the restoration and re-charter. 
Do these local banks, even when they act freely and with- 
out the influence of the threat of the mammoth that they 
canat any time be crushed—do these local banks speak 
the sentiments of the people? Far from it. These 
banks, in their aggregate or corporate capacity, in the 
State I represent, are directly opposed to the voice of the 
people: of the-twenty-four banks in New Hampshire, 
there are not more than two,.a major part of whose stock 
zis owned or controlled..by friends of either the State or 
National administrations; and. yet all the recent elections 


and most substantial wealth—are naturally jealous of all 
banks, and therefore it cannot be supposed they will 
readily enter into those mercenary considerations which 
most influence aggregate bank corporations. This is the 
reason why the larger portion of bank capital is owned 
and controlled by persons who are not supporters of the 
present administration. 

As ageneralrule, every banking institution ought to 
wind up its concerns at the expiration of its charter. For 
what other object than this is a charter limited as to time? 
Not the people alone, but the stockholders themselves, 
have an interest in looking to the bottom of the Bank of 
the United States. Ifthe charter shall be continued, how 
can they ever see the bottom? The case of the Essex 
Bank, in Massachusetts, occurs to me as onc somewhat in 
point. Of that bank, many yearsago, William Gray, 
long esteemed the most wealthy, as he was one of the 
most upright merchants in the country, was president; 
the directors and principal stockholders were men of 
the first character. The stock of the bank, having all 
along furnished the usual dividend, was supposed to be 
intrinsically not less valuable than the best stock’ in the 
State. The cashier of the bank, with one of the direc- 
tors, had had pretty much the entire management of this 
bank. One of these persons absconding, about the time 
the concerns of the bank were to be wound up, suspicion 
was excited, and the discovery was soon made, that what 
between the speculations and wants of the two delinquents 
and the fair dividends that had been made to the stock- 
holders, there was not a dollar of the original capital 
stock left; nay, the very special deposites of gold that 
were here made, asa place of the greatest safety, had 
been abstracted, and inferior metals, to represent its 
weight, had been placed in the vault in its stead. 

The extraordinary pertinacity with which the bank 
clings to a determination to be re-chartered, going for 
this object to the length that it would involve the country 
in ruin, rather than fail in its object, is calculated to leave 
a suspicion that those who are in the secret of the true 
condition of the bank, do not intend that the people or 
the stockholders ever shall know what is at the bottom of 
its transactions, Certain itis, that no other institution in 
this country has ever openly made use of its means with 
less regard to propriety and to its own purity of charac- 
ter. The world has been made acquainted with its acts 
of turpitude generally by accident. Much undoubtedly 
remains behind, that if unfolded would still more disgust 
the moral sense of the community. Itis due to an insult- 
ed people, whose means and whose money have been 
made use of for base purposes, against: their consent, 
that the charter of this bank should be suffered to expire, 
and that its whole concerns should be settled up before 
any other national bank shall be even talked of. 

It has been said by the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
Trzer,] that the bank has been * lawlessly put to death 
by the Executive;” and this has been done by the exer- 
cise of that power which the law gives to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the withdrawal of the deposites. I 
deny both the fact and the inference. The bank has 
not been unlawfully deprived of any thing given it by 
law, nor has it been put to death at all. The bank exists 
at this time, and will live out the full term of its charter, 
except a scire facias shall be sued out against it—in which 
case, if it should meet its deserts, there can be scarcely a 
doubt, without the aid of the Virginia doctrine of uncon- 
stitutionality, that an end will at once be put to its charter. 

How can those gentlemen who insistthat the bank, and 
the bank alone, is necessary to the stability of the credit 
and currency of the country, look about them and pre- 
sent exaggerated reports of the derangement of the cur- 
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rency, as evidence to support their proposition? 
bank still exists, having its full 
of which has yet been withdrawn by the stockholders. 


Not only does the bank exist, but itis exerting all its;embasgo necessary 


franchises, with no less activity now than at any former 
time. If it has immense power to do good—to establish 
a sound currency, and support public and private credit 
—has it not likewise power 


the currency, and to destroy public and private credit? | now pressing i 
K a been finer by theithrough that the renewal of the bank charter, to sacrifice 


And if at any time the bank has 


The|with these men,-as a class, in Mr. Jefferson’s time, when 
amount of capital, no part the repeated outrages of France and Great Britain on 


the sacred rights of the American flag, rendered an 
? How. was it, in Mr. Madison’s time, . 
when that war was declared which alone saved the nation ' 
from disgrace and ruin, and which forced the most po- 
tent powers on earth to acknowledge us to be their equal? 


to do great evil—to break up| Has it not always been the policy of the party which is 


for the restoration of the deposites, and 


spirit of good, does not evéry event now passing before independence and principle at the shrine of money? And 


the people of the United States, prove that it is now ac- 
tuated by the spirit of evil? The bank is exerting its ut- 


most power to create distress, that a distressed people | gress ‘ y 
may be found to acknowledge the necessity of its exist- from New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 


ence: now if the bank were out of existence, the exist- 
ence of the distress might be an argument in its favor— 
but being still alive, and the distress existing at the same 
time, it may be inferred that we shall be no more exempt 
from evils with than without the bank. 

There are other causes for distress than the hostile at- 
titude assumed by the bank on account of the withdrawal 


of the deposites. In ordinary times, the change from cre- 
dit to cash duties on imports, provided by the tariff act of 
1832, would be sufficient to produce a money pressure in 


all the places where goods are extensively imported. 


The changes made by that act, by the introduction of 


cash duties and short credits, has increased the demand re We 
1 


for money, in the city of New York alone, since the 3q 
of March last, the time when the act took effect, between 


ten and twelve millions of dollars, The long credits for- 
merly given on the tea duties, it is well known, for years 


furnished the extensive tea speculators with capital to 
carry on business: sales were made at once, and so much 


has not this party at all times made the most noise before 
the public—has it not, in every exigency, flooded Con- 
with petitions like those which have been presented 
and elsewhere, 
predicting and threatening distress and general ruin? 
And the worst complexion of this party generally has 
been, that their most strenuous exertions have been di- 
rected to bring about the very things they have predict- 
ed. “ Weare in the midst of a revolution.” The gla- 
diator, who deals blow for blow, might say— | 
“Phy wish was father, Harry, to that thought.” 

I stand merely on the defensive, and impute to no man 
such motives. But are the words very far from truth? 
We are in the midst of attempts at revolution; for a re- 
charter of the bank would be a revolution—a revolution 
of our government from freedom to the worst sort of | 
tyranny. Ifthe bank can succeed in its endeavors, we 
longera free people. Better that the pressure, 
were it ten times worse than the most exaggerated ac- 
counts make it, should long continue, than that the spirit 
of freedom should succumb, in despair, to be crushed by 
the bloated and relentless Juggernaut. 

From such a view, Mr. President, 1 turn with pleasure 
to the inteligent yeomanry of the country—to the men 


money was kept in advance of the payment of the duties 
as to furnish the capital for purchasing future cargoes at 
Canton. The credits under the former tariff averaged 
‘eight months—under that of 1832, the average credit 
would be scarcely three months, including about one- 
fourth of the duties on which no credit is allowed... This 
change requiring double payments of duties for the term 
of one year after the law went into operation, would ne- 
cessarily derange the money operations at the places of 
importation. The United States Bank selected this pe- 
culiar time to commence and carry ona curtailment of its 
accommodations; and it keeps up these curtailments, not 
in a spirit to relieve the pressure which the change 
in the tariff has produced, but refuses all concert of action 
with the State banks to afford relief: it even refuses a 
proposition to be passive while the State banks shall ex- 
tend that relief which they can only safely grant while 
they may rest under the assurance that the United States 


who now constitute the democracy that elected Andrew 
Jackson, in spite of the appeals to avarice-~in the face of 
the threats of ruin and distress which were to follow the, 
yeto of the bank charter. That intelligent yeomanry have 
ever been true to themselves when surrounded by peril, 
or when aroused by the suspicion that the encmies of 
liberty were insidiously undermining its citadal- 

‘rhe State 1 have the honor to represent has sent few 
resolutions here: especially have not the party friendly to - 
the administration at any time troubled either House of 
Congress with complaints of grievances, either feigned 
or felt, or with requests for public money to be expended 
for their benefit. “Lhey have contributed their full share 
of all the money that has come into the Treasury; but 
small and trifling has been their portion of the amount 
that has been disbursed from the Treasury. ‘They send 
here no resolutions; but, as. an offset for other reso- 


Bank will not unnecessarily run upon them for specie. 


The remoyal of the deposites furnishes no apology for 


this hostile altitude of the bank towards the merchants, 


many of whom are forced to place themselves in whatever 


position the bank shall command them to take. At some 


lutions, I will ask liberty to call the attention of the Se- 
nate to the resolutions which were adopted by the affir- 
mative voice of nine Senators (being three-fourths of that 
body) and one hundred and thirty-nine Representatives 
(being about two-thirds of that body) in the New Hamp- 


of the places of holding distress meetings, measures have | bire legislature, June 24, 1831: 


been taken to report the names of all such men of busi- 


ness as refused to sign the memorials to future meetings. | *) 
We SLY 
shall soon see whether the New York committee appoint- 
ed to effect an amicable arrangement between the State 
banks and the United States Bank, will dare report the 
fact that the latter absolutely refuses to unite in any mea- 
sure which shall relieve the wants of the commercial 


This has been done for the purpose of intimidation. 


men of that city. 
Sir, looking through the vista of the last forty years, 


when has been the time that the men of our principal 
towns, who have made enormous wealth by commercial 
have not shown 
when thejhalfof the people of this State, we renewedly express 


or other moneyed speculations, as a body, 
the utmost indifference to the public rights, 


« Resolved, 'Yhat, inasmuch as our bill of rights guar- 
anties to the people of this State ‘the sole and exclu- 
e right of governing themselves, as a free, sovereign, 
and independent State,’ that the authoritics of this State 
“forever hereafter shall exercise and enjoy every power, 
jurisdiction, and right pertaining thereto, which is not 
or may not hereafter be by them expressly delegated to 
the United States of America in Congress assembled,” 
we consider all appropriations by the Congress of the 
United States of the public money for roads and canals, 
or other objects of mere internal local improvement, to 
be a violation of both the constitutions of the United 
States and the State of New Hampshire; and that in be- 


nation had great difficulties to encounter? How was it |Our approbation of the act of the President, placing his 
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veto on the bill appropriating money to aid in makingjthem in any vote given here, I may well deserve the im- 
‘a road in the State of Kentucky. patation of being unfaithful to the constitution, and to the 
ts Resolved, That the people of the United States have| people whose voice has sent me here. The resolutions, 
never granted any express power to Congress to charter] it is believed, cover the whole ground of dispute between 
the Bank of the United States. That, with Thomas Jef-|the friends and the enemies of such an administration as 
` ferson, we consider such an institution, controlling|the voice of the people has willed. They contain the 
the funds and the. money operations of the Government, | principles which the President has intended to enforce in 
to. be ‘one of the most deadly hostility existing against| the measures he has recommended. 

the principles and form of our constitution’—that we] The people of my State, at every successive election, 
deem no Government safe which is under the vassalage| have sanctioned the veto of the President on the Mays- 
of any self-constituted authorities, ‘possessing in time of] ville road bill, and thus declared that Congress has not 
war the power to dictate to the nation the peace it should] the constitutional power to make appropriations for roads 
decept, or to bankrupt the Government by withdrawing} and canals, orany other mere object of local improvement. 
its aid.’ Equally do the republican members of the! The same people have sanctioned the veto of the Pre- 
New Hampshire legislature protest against the admission, | sident on the bill re-chartering the Bank of the United 
that the people of this State have ever expressly granted} States, believing that institution to be one of the most 

to the Congress of the United States the power to locate| deadly hostility existing against the principles and form 

a branch of that bank within the limits of this State,!of our constitution,” inasmuch as it possesses, ‘fin time 

whose specie funds and other estate shall be here placed| of war, the power to dictate to the nation the peace it 

beyond the reach of State taxation, and possessing a mo-| should accept, or to bankrupt the Government by with- 
nopoly of privileges which may enable such a bank to| drawing its aid;” and inasmuch as, in time of peace, it has 
swallow up or annihilate every local moneyed institu-| proved itself of sufficient power to agitate the whole 
tion in the State, at any trying emergency. country, to break in upon the foundations of its great 

s< Resolved, That this convention disapproves the con-] business, and to threaten its entire mercantile relations 
duct of the ultra party in relation to the tariff of 1828—] with derangement and ruin. 

that the protection and prosperity of the domestic indug-}| ‘The same people have sanctioned all honest efforts to 

try and manufacturing capital of the North, does not re-| reduce the taxes on imports, and have discountenanced 

quire the oppression of the agriculturists and planters of| the idea that our agriculture and manufactures can thrive 
the South—that it is our belief the manufacturing inte-| and flourish only when the Government shall secure to 
rests do not require such an imposition’ of taxes upon im-| them a domestic monopoly by oppressive taxation. As 
ported articles as shall raise a revenue more than is ne-|they have opposed high taxes for protection, so they are 
cessary to defray the ordinary expenses of the Govern-| opposed to those profuse expenditures which render 
ment--that it is the wish of the people of this State, after] high -taxes necessary. They have seen, not without re- 
the public debt shall be discharged, that the dutics on} gret, the disposition. of the two last Congresses to in- 
importations shall be reduced, first upon such articles] crease the public expenditures; they believe that millions 
of necessary consumption as do not come in competition) are little better than thrown away which have been ap- 
with our own manufactures, and afterwards gradually! propriated to objects of professed improvement; they do 
upon such articles as may be manufactured within our| not believe it necessary for the welfare or prosperity of 
borders, so that there may be a monopoly in no one spe-|the District of Columbia, in addition to the immense 
cies of production, and all interests may be eqnally pro-jamount paid in salaries and improvements of the public 
tected. property, that there should be from five hundred thou- 

* Resolved, That while this convention disapproves the] sand toa million of dollars annually appropriated to keep 
doctrine that any State has the right forcibly to resist alin repair or build her roads, bridges, and canals; they do 
law of the United States, it is equally averse to the doc-| not. believe that two or three hundred thousand dollars 
trine of consolidation of all power in the Government off should be appropriated annually for the benefit of print- 
the United States, contended for by the ultra party; that] ers employed to oppose and vilify the people’s President 
the State of New Hampshire views with jealousy and dis-| and the people’s administratiun. In short, the people of 
trust the disposition which has been manifested by the] New Hampshire have often expressed, and they will con- 
leaders of that party, that the United States Judiciary shall| tinue to express, the opinion that the General Govern- 
assume power which belongs only to the States—power|inent should confine its action to the objects specified in 
which bas never been expressly granted by the people| the constitution; that strict economy should be exercised 

of this State to any other tribunal than to their own Je-|in the public expenditures; that no taxes should be im- 
gislative and judicial tribunals. Itis the belief of this| posed for protection, believing that community the best 
convention that there is a redeeming power in the whole| protected which is the lightest taxed. 
people of the United States, fully adequate to stop and| ‘he same people have ever looked upon the two ex- 
ultimately to prevent all encroachments on State rights;|tremes—cxtremes which seem recently to have embraced 
and that the idea should never fora moment be indulged, | each other--of consolidation on the one hand, and nuli- 

. thatany State may alone become umpire, ‘ shoot madly | fication of the constitution on the other, with equal ab- 
from its proper sphere’ in the great system of the Union, | horrence and disgust. ‘hey believe there is a redeeming 
and thus rashly dissolve one of the ‘sacred ties’ which} power in the ballot-boxes of our country, in the intelli 
connectit in its sevéral parts. The excellent sentiment| gence and good sense of the whole people of the United 
of our President on this subject is worthy to be engraven| States, not only to furnish a corrective for all encroach- 
on every American heart: ¢ The Union of the States—it] ments on State rights, but to secure the execution of 
must-be preserved.’ 7? * laws constitutionally enacted, whenever any minor body 

‘These resolutions, expressing the voice of a large ma-|of the people shall attempt to resist them. 

„jority of the citizens of that State, as decidedly manifest-| George Washington saved his country by his great pru- 
ed at every election since, and including the year 1829, | dence and forecast, especially in the winter of 1776-7, 
were framed and passed about one year before the ques-; when a general despondency had taken hold of the peo- 
tion of re-chartering the Bank of the United States was ple, and when, almost destitute of means, and with but 
agitated in the last Congress. I took my seat here in De-|the skeleton of an army, composed of men reduced to 
cember, 1831; and since that time, as they had been for| skeletons by privation and suffering, he planned and ex- 
many years before, the doctrines of these resolutions] ecuted the ‘glorious victory of the 25th December, at 
have been my guide. Whenever I shali deviate from| Trenton, 
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Andrew Jackson also grasped the drowning honor ofjthe illustrious apostle of liberty is the name of Andrew 


his country—shall I say, saved his country from impend- 
ing ruin—by his prudence and forecast—by that mighty 
‘energy of. mind which could create the means where the 
most of human kind would deem it impossible, and which, 
stilling the clamors and caballing of treachery, converted 
amass of the most incongruous materials into a formida- 


Jackson held up to reproach by the party which has 
ever been opposed to free principles. 

More than either Washington or Jefferson has Andrew 
Jackson been successful in his administration of the de- 
partment of foreign relations; there is no government of 
the world having intercourse with our own, that does not 


ble bulwark of defence; and, what is still more matter of| repose in him all the respect that is due to upright ex- 


wonder, from these materials furnished the means of an- 
noyance and death to an attacking army, which was the 
flower and pride of the enemy, in the great victory at 
New Orleans, January 8, 1815. 

George Washington preserved the Union from the in- 
cendiary machinations of the eastern foes to our republi- 


pectations and honest intentions; and his known decision 
of character has aided the peculiar situation of this coun- 
try to procure those concessions of right for his admin- 
istration which had been denied to all others; and truly 
may it be said, that not only has Jackson filled the place 
in the field and the cabinct of both Washington and Jef: 


can confederacy, terminating in the abortive treason of|ferson, but that he has gone beyond them both in secur- 


the Hartford Convention, by that immortal legacy which 
enjoined it as our duty to “frown indignantly on the 
first dawning of any attempt to alienate one portion of the 
country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties 
which bind its several parts.” 

Andrew Jackson also preserved the Union against the 
attempts of fomenters of mischief at the South, who, seiz- 
ing the occasion of supposed oppression, taught an hon- 
est, but deluded people, that no allegiance was due to 
the constitution of our National Government: he saved it, 


ing for the nation the confidence and respect of all the 
principal kings, princes, and potentates of the world, 
Hereafter shall his fame be transcended by but few men 
whose deeds have shed lustre upon their species. ` 


TUESDAY, Manca 4. 


PHILADELPHIA RESOLUTIONS. 


The CHAIR communicated the proceedings of, and 
resolutions adopted at, a town meeting in Philadelphia, of 


by energetically and promptly practising, in the winter of|a large number of its citizens, who describe themselves 


1832, on the sentiment first uttered from his own lips, 
and which has since been responded by millions of free- 
men. ‘The Union: it must be preserved.” The bold 
and resolute stand which he then took, caused a fearful 
trembling among those who had threatened breaking 
down the confederacy, and forced them to retreat inglo- 
viously from the field, under the cover of a fire from those 
who bad been the source of their complaints, and finally 
into the very arms of the party which had been the au- 
thors of the oppression of which they complained. 
‘Thomas Jefferson, by his example and his doctrine, re- 
stored the constitution to its true reading, and expelled 
the corruption and abuse of power which a party in this 
country, obtaining an ascendency, have been wont to ex- 
ercise: he confined the operations of the General Govern- 
ment to its legitimate purposes: he opposed lavish appro- 
priations and unnecessary expenditures: he was an enemy 
to high taxation, and to interference with the rights re- 
served to the States: he invariably removed from office 
those imbittered partisans who opposed his administra- 
tion, and the popular principles of the country. He con- 
sidered a national bank to be an institution of the most 
deadly hostility” to * the principles and form of our con- 
stitution; and had a bill, chartering the bank, passed 
both Iouses of Congress, there cannot be a doubt he 
would have placed upon it his veto. For his strict demo- 
eratic principles, for his enthusiastic attachment to the 
rights of the people, for his strong and lasting hatred to 
oppression of all kinds, no man has been more abused and 
vilified than was the illustrious apostle of American liberty. 
_ Andrew Jackson, under a system of increased corrup- 
tion, has again attempted and is now laboring to restore 
the constitution to its original reading. He has set his 
face against corruption and abuse of power. He would 
confine the public expenditures to the legitimate objects 
of the constitation. He would relieve the people from 
unnecessary taxation, and he would prevent all encroach- 
ments on State rights. He has removed from office some 
of the imbittered partisans who deride his principles and 
his administration. Better than all, he has had the moral 


friendly to the administration, and opposed to the United 
States Bank, but remonstrating against the removal of 
the public deposites, as impolitic, unjust, and in violation 
of the public faith; and ascribing the pecuniary embar- 
rassments of the country to that measure. 

The resolutions having been read— 

Mr. McKEAN moved that they be referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and that they be printed, for the 
use of the Senate. 

Mr. CLAY, before the question was taken, wished to 
make a few observations on the subject. These resolu- 
tions and proceedings, he said, emanated from a large 
meeting of the real, genuine, and practical friends of Ge- 
neral Jackson, as would be seen on referring to them, 
and we have been told, said he, by the public prints, that 
the assemblage amounted to several thousand. He had 
hoped that, considering the quarter from whence the me- 
morial came, that some friend of the administration would 
have got up; and he expressed his satisfaction that one 
memorial, at least, had come from the exclusive friends, 
of their party. It has hitherto been said, that all the agi- 
tation on this question was a party movement, intended to 
operate against the administration; but he trusted that 
gentlemen would now acknowledge that this memorial, in 
addition to others, gave sufficient evidence that this was 
not a party question. 

Here we sec, said Mr. C., as the proceedings will tell us, 
the pure, genuine, and unadulterated friends of General 
Jackson, memorializing Congress on this all-absorbing 
question, and speaking of their grievances, with their 
hopes and wishes for redress; and yet we see them about to 
be referred, without any notice, any remark from the 
friends of the administration, or any answer to the cries of 
distress which the memorialists convey. He had listened 
with great pleasure to the reading of the memorial, and 
was pleased to find that, notwithstanding the extent of 
the attachment professed for the Executive, the memo- 
vialists were opposed to the measures which had produc- 
ed so much embarrassment and distress. He was pleas- 
ed, also, to find that the memorialists understood the in- 


courage to take upon himself the sole responsibility of | evitable consequences of the Executive measures, the 


vetoing the charter of a bank of the United States, and 
has thus preserved the country from that blighting curse, 
a moneyed „corporation, ** possessing in time of war the 
power to dictate to the nation the peace it should ac- 
cept,” and in peace the power at any time to produce ex- 
tended pecuniary distress. And scarecly less than was 


Vor, X.—31 


establishment of another and a more capacious bank on 
the ruins of the present one. After such declarations as 
these, coming from the immediate friends and supporters 
of the Executive, he trusted that no Senator weuld. rise 
in his place, and say that the memorials pouring in upon 
us daily, notwithstanding all the evidences to the contra- 


“faye the same rights, with twenty-seven State Govern- 
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: rý; were got ap. for: political effect; and hoped they. 
would believe that the ultimate object_of them was to ar- 
rest that’course of proceeding which had resulted in such 
‘ruinous. consequences. The . memorialists, it seemed, 
well-understood ‘the subject on which they appealed to 
the. Congress. of the United States. Was there a candid 
zoman inthe country who would say, that, with at least five 

“hundred. State banks, with twenty-four States who have 
the right to. establish as many banks in addition as they 
< please, and. three Territories, Florida, Arkansas, and 

; ‘Michigan, about to be admitted into the Union, who will 


“Bank of the United States, and: in favor oftheir. restora- 
tion... Pee ik Ike ; : 

Mr. McKEAN said, that, while he did not doubt. the 
existence of pecuniary embarrassments. and: distress in 
the country—on the contrary, believing it to exist to 


his entire satisfaction in all the sentiments expressed by. 
his friend from Kentucky. The subject-matter of the 
memorials had been well described by the. gentleman, 
and the Senate had, no doubt, been better entertained by 
hearing them read, than by any remarks he could make. 
He moved that the memorials be referred to the Commits <+- 
tee on Finance and printed; which motion was'carried. = ix. 


RHODE ISLAND SENATOR. 


Mr. POINDEXTER, from the select committee to 
whom was referred the credentials of the Honorable Asn- 
er Ronurns and Errssa R. Porrer, on the subject of the 
contest between those two gentlemen fora seat in the 
Senate, made a report, which Mr. P. read at the Se- 
cretary’s table, adverse to the claims of Mr. Porter, and 
favorable to the right of Mr. Roxsrys, the sitting member, 
to his seat. 

After the report had been read, 

Mr. POINDEXTER said he declined making any ob-. . 
servationsupon the subjectnow. He merely wished to move 
the printing of the report and the documents. He under- 
stood thatthe minority of the committee wanted to submit 
a counter report, and he wished to give them time for 
that purpose, and when the report came up for considera- 
tion, he would submit his views. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he was bound, in justice to himself 
and to the honorable Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Rivzs,} — 
who, it would be recollected by the Senate, was a mem- 
ber of this select committee, but who had upon a late 
day, resigned his seat in this body, to state a few facts in 
relation to the proceedings of the committee. According 
to his recollection, the meeting of the committee to de- 
cide the important matters referred to it was held three 
weeks ago on Saturday last. At that meeting the views 
of each member of the committee were fully expressed, 
and it was found that himself and his honorable friend 
from Virginia, entertained the same opinions, and that 
their opinions differed with those entertained by the 
other three members of the committee. He, Mr. W., 
then understood that the report of the majority of the 
committee would be drawn up and submitted to the 
minority at a much earlier period; but he found no fault 
with the treatment which the minority of the committee 
had received from the majority. He knew, from his own 
experience, bow little time any member of the Senate 
could get, from his other duties, to think and write upon 
subjects so important as those submitted to this select 
committee. The honorable chairman of the committee, as 
much pressed with other official duties as any other mem- 
ber of the body, had found it necessary to retain the pa- 
pers on which the report was to be predicated untl the 
present time, to enable him to draw up the report of the 
majority of the committee; and his (Mr. W.’s) know- 
ledge of the case enabled him to say, that no person 
could write a report upon this subject without the posses- 
sion of the papers before the committee. Such had been 
the course permitted to the parties by the committee, 
‘that those papers were indispensable in drawing a report 
taking either side of the great questions. 

He, Mr. W., by the resignation of the gentleman from 
Virginia, was now left alone as the minority of the com- 
mittee, and unexpectedly the labor of drawing up a res 
port, expressing the opinion of the minority of the com- 
mittee, was devolved upon him; as before the resignation 
of the honorable Senator, it was understood between 
them, that that able and much more competent individual 
should perform that labor. He, Mr. W., should have 


ments.then, who. will have the right to establish banks 
: at will, when it is recollected that in the times of the old 
“Bank of the United States there was not one bank in ten 
to what there is now; with all this, he said, will any can- 
did mân pretend to say, that the Government of the Unit- 
ed States can get along without a national bank? 
“Would any one say, after what we have witnessed—ru- 
: inous scenes of distress, worse than the deyastations of 
an invading army—that we can get on without a national 
bank? .No! After years of suffering, gentlemen would 
get up and say, that their experiment had not been 
worked out, and they would propose a bank in a certain 
street and a certain city he had before named; and if 
the. statute of limitation, to which he had alluded, as to 
political opinions, should not be rescinded, such a propo- 
sition would no doubt be supported by gentlemen now 
opposed to a bank.. He had made these few observa- 
tions because the memorial, coming from the source it 
did, was about to be referred, without one single remark, 
without one word expressive of satisfaction from the 
friends of the administration. 

Mr. McKEAN rose, and said that the gentlemen who 
had signed this memorial were certainly of the first re- 
spectability. But, as the proceedings had not been com- 
mitted to his charge, but had been communicated through 

‘the Vice President, he did not consider himself specially 
called on to say any thing in reference to them. He 
believed that the gentlemen who had prepared the me- 
morials had taken time to frame their opinions, and pos- 
sessing, as they did, much ability, and having taken pains 
to make the expression of their sentiments succinct and 
comprehensive, they had, doubtless, done this better than 
he could have doneit. Even the ability of the gentleman 
from Kentucky could not have thrown much new light on 
the subject. He would say nothing more. 

Mr. GRUNDY observed, that he had hitherto abstain- 
ed from saying any thing on the subject of these memori- 
als, so many of which had been presented to the Senate. 
When they shall all have been received, referred, and 
acted on in committee, we shall, said he, then have the 
opportunity to weigh them well, and give to them that 
disposition which the Senate shall decide upon. This 
course he would pursue, as far as he was concerned. 
His object, therefore, in rising, was to give his opinion 
on only one point. These memorialists seemed to ap- 
prehend that there isa design to transfer the Bank of 
the United States from Philadelphia to New York. Now, 
as far as he knew, and he spoke only of what he did 
know, there was no such design in contemplation. He 
would say now, what he should always say on this sub- 
ject, that whenever the question was, whether a bank 
of the United States should be locited in Philadelphia or 
New York, Philadelphia-should have it, if in his power to 
give it to her. 

The memorial was then referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed. 

The CHAIR communicated the proceedings and reso- 
lutions of a meeting held in the county of West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, of a numerous body of its citizens, on the 
subject of the pecuniary embarrassments of the country, 
adverse to the removal of the public deposites from the 


some extent—he did not feel himself compelled to express ~ © 
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asked the-Senate to elect a member of the committee to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of his hon- 
orable friend, had it not been for the fact that the case 
had. been finally decided by the committee before that 
event happened; but, with his best reflection upon the 
subject, he had come tothe conclusion that placing, at this 
late period of their action, a new member upon the com- 
mittee, would give little aid to their deliberations, while 
it would impose an arduous labor upon some member of 
the Senate. 

A question had been suggested in the committee as to 
the right, under the rules and practice of the Senate, of 

„the minority of its committees to submit a report. His 
present object was to say, that himself and his colleague 
before named upon the committee, had discussed this sub- 
ject, and in view of the importance of the questions in- 
volved, they had considered it to be their duty to present 
their views to the Senate, in case it should be considered 
admissible for, them to do so. He was aware that he 
ought to have been prepared, at this time, to submit 
those views, but want of possession of the papers had 
prevented him from having made that preparation, and 
his expectation, entertained until one week ago on Sa- 
turday last, that the Senator from Virginia would perform 
the labor, furnished another reason for his want of pre- 
paration. 

He would now submit to the Senate the disposition of 
the whole matter, declaring his disposition, according to 
his best ability, to discharge his duty as a member of the 
committee, but entertaining no feeling as to the course 
which the Senate should indicate. The honorable chair- 
man had moved the printing of the report of the majo- 
rity, and if the Senate should so order, and no other ex- 
pression should be made, he should feel it to be his duty, 
as soon as he could obtain the possession of the papers 
from the committee, to draw up a report containing the 
views of the minority of the committee, so far as they 
came in conflict with those which had been given to the 
Senate by the majority. Still, if such areport would not 
be received by the Senate, he desired to be saved the 
Jabor of making it, and, therefore, he hoped such expres- 
sion would be now made as might direct him as to his 
duty. For himself, he felt no anxiety whatever, but 
rather regretted that this responsible duty had devolved 
upon him; but under the circumstances, and standing 
alone in the minority, he felt so strongly the importance 
of the questions, that he should not shrink from the at- 
tempt to present his views of them, in case they would 
be received by the Senate, and in that event those views 
should be presented at the earliest day at which his other 
duties, and the possession of the papers, would enable 
him to give them. 

Mr. CLAY said that the time had arrived for proceed- 
ing to the orders of the day; but he would say, that the 
parliamentary propriety of allowing a counter report of a 
committee, no doubt, was not warranted by usage, as it 
had been applied in this country, until within a few years 
past. As regarded the practice of the Senate on this 
subject, he did not know what it was, but he thought it a 
bad one to introduce. He had no objection to receiving 
the report of the minority, but he wished now to move 
the postponement of the subject till to-morrow, and pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the special order. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, said he was aware that, until 
a late period, it was not the practice to present counter re- 
ports; it grew up in the House of Representatives, and 
this morning there were two reports madc in that body 
on the same subject. A few years since, the question 
was raised in this body. A Senator from South Carolina 
presented a majority report on the subject of reducing 
the duty on imported iron; a Senator from New Jersey 
presented the minority report, on the permission of the 
Senate. The report was received, for the purpose of en- 


abling the minority fairly. and fully to express their. views 
and opinions.. He hoped the viéw of the gentleman from 
Kentucky would not be carried into effect.. If the. report 
could be sent back to the committee, so that the opinions 
of both the majority and minority could be presented in 
one view, he thought it would be the preferable course. 

Mr. CLAY said the gentleman from Alabama misunder- 
stood him. He was net opposed to a minority report. 
He only said the practice was unparliamentary. The 
gentleman relied upon a single precedent, and Mr. C. 
would submit, whether a single precedent ought to con- 
trol the Senate now and hereafter. As he understood 
that case, a paper was reported by a majority, and ano- 
ther by the minority. In this instance, he would prefer 
allowing a minority report, but at the same time with an 
expression of opinion that it should not be considered as 
a general rule, because he thought it a bad one. But he 
hoped the subject would be postponed till to-morrow, 
and the gentleman from New Hampshire, who had the 
floor, be allowed to proceed in the speech which he had 
begun upon the special order. . 

Mr. POINDEXTER thanked the gentleman from Al- 
abama for referring to the precedent. He was quite 
willing that the minority should have an opportunity. to 
make their report. 

Mr. SPRAGUE was very unwilling the minority should 
be deprived of the opportunity of making a counter re- 
port. But he thought it could not be yielded to them as 
a matter of right. He would rather lay down a prospec- 
tive rule than appeal to the present. He hoped such a 
course would be adopted as would enable the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Wrieur] to make his report; as 
he believed, from his statement, that he would have had 
much difficulty before in doing so. 

Mr. CLAYTON understood the proposition of the 
gentleman from Alabama was, to re-commit the whole 
subject, which he was opposed to. He hoped every facil- 
ity would be given the gentleman from New York to 
make his report, but he thought the rule, as a matter of 
practice, objectionable, as it would, in every case of. dif- 
ference of opinion in a committee, enable a minority to 
obstruct and delay the action of the majority. He thought 
it better to print the report, and give an opportunity to 
the gentleman to examine it and the documents, and then 
submit his report. 

Mr. CHAMBERS said he recollected the case alluded 
to by the gentleman from Alabama, and if his object was 
to re-commit this report, he thought if the gentleman ex- 
amined it more closely, he would find himself mistaken in 
the extent to which he supposed the precedent went, as a 
justification of a minority report. [Mr. C. here read an ex- 
tract from the Senate Journal.} Here there was no re- 
commitment. In the progress of the proceeding, the 
minority presented a paper expressive of their views, 
which was received, and he was willing to extend the 
same indulgence to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he was in the Chair on the occa- 
sion alluded to, and had a distinct recollection of it. It 
was submitted as a paper, and printed as a paper, not as 
a report. 

Mr. KING replied, that the minority made a report, and 
it purported to be the report of a minority of the com- 
mittee, call it by what name you please, and it'was also 
ordered to be printed. What distinction was there in 
calling it a paper, when it was a report, and was called a 
report? Now, he was anxious to know the grounds, not 
only on which the majority, but also the minority, founded 
their opinions; and when a subject of so much impor- 
tance was presented as one involving the right of an in- 
dividual to a seat in the Senate of the United States, it was 
highly desirable to have the whole subject before.us,.so that 
Senators might be enabled to examine. it. thoroughly. 
He would withdraw his motion to re-commit the report, 
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and he hoped the gentleman from New York, on the part | Norwich Bank, the Thames Bank, the Quinebaug Bank, 
of the minority, would present his views on the subject. [and the Merchants’ Bank, being all the banking institu- 
Mr. WRIGHT said it was immaterial to him what dis-| tions in the city of Norwich, in the State of Connecticut, 


position was made of the question. 
discharge his duty as.a member of the committee, 


His object was to concerning the deranged state of the currency, and the 
to the [suspension of business occasioned by the altered relations 


best of his ability, and if it was not a part of his duty to|of the Government to the Bank of the United States; 


draw up a counter report, he had no desire to do it, 


butlalso, resolutions passed by the directors of the Norwich 


if it was, hé would cheerfully undertake it. But from/and Thames Banks, on the same subject; and a copy of 


the general expression of the 


gentleman from Alabama/the proceedings of a meeting of the citizens of Norwich, 


and others on the subject, he would endeavor to do his|at the Town Hall, pursuant to public notice, for the pur- 


duty as early as he could 
and prepare the report. 

The report was then ordered to be printed. 

The CHAIR being about to call the special order— 

Mr. GRUNDY asked and obtained leave to move for 
the printing of a correspondence between the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads and the Postmaster 
General, with respect to some of the provisions in a bill 
before the Senate, which would be called up in a few 
days, and which correspondence it was important to lay 
before the Senate, prior to the consideration of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GRUNDY then offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, 
report to the Senate the amount of money paid by the 


get possession of the papers) pose of adopting measures in relation to the existing dis- 


tress in the country. 

In presenting these papers, Mr. T. said he deemed it 
proper to state, that they came from an important section 
of the State of Connecticut, and were entitled to the most 
respectful consideration. They emanated, he said, from 
menof long experience and sound views on the subjects 
to which the papers relate, whose respectability of char- 


j acter precluded all suspicion of their practising decep- 


tion upon others. They allege, unequivocally, that great 
pecuniary distress pervades the community, in CONSE- 
quence of the deranged condition of the commercial and 
banking interests, and the suspension of the enterprise 


That the Postmaster General be directed toj and industry of all classes in society. 


The citizens of Norwich, and its vicinity, said Mr. 'T., 


Post Office Department, since the 1st of July, 1828, for! have not been, and are not appalled by ordinary difficul- 
services rendered and expenses incurred prior to that] ties and embarrassments. For enterprise, energy, indus- 
date; also, the amount of money paid since the ist of try, and perseverance, they are highly distinguished. 
April, 1829, for services rendered and expenses incur- Indeed, in these characteristics they are equalled by few, 
red prior to that date; and, also, whether any balance|and probably excelled by none. When under the ne- 


remains due from that Department, and, if any, 


what} cessity of abandoning one lucrative employment, they 


amount, for services rendered and expenses incurred | have proved themselves capable of resorting to some 


prior to the above periods. 
Mr. GRUNDY stated that, a few days since, the Se- 


other pursuit, with great facility and success. Former- 
ly, the foreign trade of Norwich was extensive and profit- 


nator from Delaware had introduced a resolution calling|able—the surplus, products of agriculture, in the east- 
on the Postmaster General for the amount of postage re-| ern part of Connecticut, there founda ready and good 
ceived at stated periods, and the amount which was still | market for exportation. But their commercial business 
unpaid. The reply to that resolution would of course [having been interrupted, by causes which it is not neces- 
place the Postmaster General in the position of a consi- sary to detail, they promptly and judiciously invested. 


derable debtor, 


as hè had received large sums which|their capital in manufacturing establishments, drawing 


the reply to this call would present as still remaining in| thither large investments from other portions of the coun- 


his hands. 
obtain the credit side of the question, 
these sums had been expended. 
resolution be now considered. 


The resolution he had now offered would try. 


The consequence has been, that the city is greatly 


and show how {advanced in population, wealth, and improvement, and 
He requested that the|}that on the banks of the streams watering the eastern 


section of Connecticut, and forming the river Thames 


Mr. CLAYTON expressed his entire acquiescence, not|by their junction at Norwich, numerous and flourishing 


only in the immediate consideration of the resolution, 


but | manufacturing villages have sprung into existence, with 


in all the calls which the gentleman from Tennessee | gratifying rapidity, and, he would add, have become the 
might be disposed to make, for the purpose of obtaining | habitations of comfort and intelligence. 


full information. 
The resolution was then considered, and agreed to. 
PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of the 
special order, being Mr. Crax’s resolutions in relation 
to the removal of the deposites &c. ; when 

Mr. HILL resumed and concluded his remarks, as 
given entire in preceding pages. 

On motion of Mr. CHAMBERS, the Senate then went 
into the consideration of Executive business; after which, 

The Senate adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, Maren 5, 


A home market for agricultural ‘productions has thus 
been created, The course of trade there has consequent- 
ly changed. Instead of exporting such productions, they 
now import them from other States. Large importations 
of flour and other articles from the middle States have 
become necessary to supply the wants of the great num. 
ber of men, women, and children, concerned in various 
waysin manufacturing the cotton of the South, and the 
iron of Pennsylvania, as well as the wool of New York 
and Ohio. But the business thus intimately connected 
with other parts of the Union, isalready embarrassed, and 
likely, in the apprehension of those concerned, to be 
completely paralyzed, by the failure of individuals and 
manufacturing establishments. Under such circumstan- 


Mr. PRESTON presented the credentials of Bexsayay | CES Men extensively engaged and interested in the diver- 
Warxixs Leren, elected a Senator by the Legislature of sified business of that recently flourishing city, appeal to 


the State of Virginia, to supply the vacancy occasioned 
by the resignation of the Hon. Wrurram C. Rrvzs. 


Congress as the only source of relief, and pray for the 
adoption of measures which will restore mercantile con- 


The credentials of Mr. LEIGH having been read, the fidence, and enable them to resume and pursue their ac- 
oath to support the constitution of the United States was |CUstomed employments, 


administered to him by the Vick PRESIDENT, 
PUBLIC DISTRESS, 


In the judgment of these experienced and practical 
men, the restoration of the public deposites would imme- 
diately produce these desirable results, by putting: an 


Mr. TOMLINSON presented the joint memorial of the lend to the existing panic in the country, and tranquillizing 
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tions, or, if that cannot be accomplished, the incorpora- 
tion of a new bank, with restricted powers, as the only 
effectual and adequate means of restoring and perpetuat- 
ing the national prosperity, so unfortunately interrupted 
by an Executive measure in their opinion alike unne- 
cessary, unwarrantable, and disastrous. 

Mr. T. said he was not disposed, at this time, to dis- 
cuss the propositions contained in the memorial and re- 
solutions; which, on his motion, were read, referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


ESSEX COUNTY (N. J.) MEMORIALS. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN rose, and said he had re- 


The memorials were read, ordered to be printed, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. - 


THE PUBLIC PRINTING. 


On motion of Mr. EWING, the resolution offered 
some time ago by Mr. Manevun, to rescind the resolution 
of 1830, by which documents printed by the other House 
were to be procured from its printers, was now. taken up. 

Mr. MANGUM offered the following, as containing some 
modifications of his former resolution: 2 

Resolved, yThat the resolution adopted on the. four- 
teenth of May, eighteen hundred and thirty, directing the 
Secretary of the Senate to contract with the printer of 
the House of Representatives for copies of the docu- 
ments printed by order of the House, be and the same is 
hereby repealed; and the orders of the Senate for print- 
ing be executed without regard to the printing of the 


ceived two memorials, from a very respectable portion of| House. 


his fellow-citizens, on the absorbing subject of the pub- 
lic deposites. The one, said he, is from three hundred 
citizens of the township of Orange, in the county of Es- 
sex, being a majority of the legal voters in that township, 
as now organized. My friend who enclosed the memo- 
rial assures me that, had it been hoped with good rea- 
son that complaints would have prevailed here, nine- 
tenths of the township might have been readily obtained, 
as memorialists. The other, sir, is from the adjacent 


township of Bloomfield, in the same county, and consists | 
i 3 


of about three hundred names, being a clear majority of 
that community. So that, as far as the publie voice of 
the people has reached us, the Senators who represent 
New Jersey are consoled by the reflection that it speaks 
to them in opposition to the tenor of their instructions 
from the legislature. On the whole, 1 will say, Mr. Pre- 
sident, that these are no  pot-house politicians” —they 
are the sinew of our manufacturing and agricultural 
strength. No department of the country can present a 
greater amount of respectable intelligence and enter- 
prise, or of private and personal worth, and purity of 
character, I notice among them, with peculiar plea- 
sure, the venerated name of a predecessor on this floor. 
John Condit, of Essex, who for many years fulfilled the 
high trasts of a Senator from New Jersey, has felt it to be 
his solemn duty, among, probably, the last acts of a vir- 
tuous and honorable life, to leave his public testimony 
against this alarming act of Executive interference. And 
what gives effectiveness to his testimony, is the intcrest- 
ing fact, that, when the re-charter of the old United States 
Bank was under the consideration of Congress, in 1811, 
when the most of Mr, Condit’s political friends stood as a 


party arrayed against the bank, he, with the clevated in-! 


dependence and manly firmness of an upright Senator, 
did all that in him lay, by his votes and influence, to sus- 
tain a useful, and, ashe deemed it, an indispensable finan- 
cial agent. It is to me, sir, most refreshing, that, after 
the lapse of twenty-three ycars, when this same institu- 
tion is assailed by the clamors of prejudice, I may be per- 
mitted to recall such a precedent, and receive the coun- 
tenance of such a name. I will remark, further, of these 
memorials, to render them more grateful to certain cars, 
that the greater part of the subscribers form a branch of 


the carly and consistent democracy of the country, of the! 
Jefferson school, and who, in *98 and onwards, Sustained | 


the struggles and aided the triumphs of that party. But 


there is one pretension to which they make no clain—! 


they are not the members of a school that denies all puri- 
ty and patriotism to political adversaries. They are not 
of that sect which denounces and vilifies every interest 
and advocate that does not range within its own contract- 
ed, miserable circle. They believe men may politically 


differ~may run broad tines of discrimination—and still re-} 


Mr. FORSYTH called for the reading of the corres- 
pondence between the Secretary of the Senate and the 
printers ofthe other House; from which it appeared, that 
they had declined to print documents for the Senate, from 
a motive of delicacy toward the printer of the Senate. 

Mr. F. said, that, under the rule which it was now de- 
sired to repeal, the printers of the other House had re- 
fused to contract with the Secretary of the Senate. It 
seemed to him singular that they should,have done so upon 
the grounds they had assigned. The terms of the refusal 
charged the Senate with a breach of contract towards the 
Senate printer. ‘rhe printing which the House printers 
had been requested to undertake, had nothing to do with 
the contract. He had risen to inquire what expense 
would be saved by the proposed changing of the rule. It 
was certainly a small matter, but he thought the outlay 
for printing ought to be lessened as much as possible. 

The Secnuxrany said he could not give the necessary 
information at present. 

Mr. F. then moved to lay the resolution on the table, 
until the information could be procured. 

Mr. CHAMBERS said, if he understood the matter, 
it was right to pass the resolution of the Senator from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Mancum.] The Senate hada rule 
which did not obtain in the House. The practical effect, 
therefore, was, that when an extra number of copies of 
the documents was required by the House, the printers 
of the House, in the ordinary course of their duty, print- 
ed them. In the Senate, when a document was to be 
printed, Senators were to wait till it was ascertained whe- 
ther the printer of the House was engaged in doing the 
sune work for the House, and whether the Senate could 
obtain the printing from the House printer on better 
terms. This was wrong, he thought, in principle. If 
the House had the same rule, there might be an equal- 
ity, a reciprocity, which would render exact justice and 
relieve each branch from a state of unpleasant depend- 
ance. In this view he was opposed to any delay to 
make the inquiry suggested, because, let the expense 
be more or less, he was indisposed to obtain a cheaper 
bargain by a course of proceeding"wrong in itself. One 
word as an act of justice to the printers of the House 
in regard to their letter. He did not think the letter 
justly subject to the criticism made by the Senator’ from 
Georgia. An application was niade by the Secretary in 
virtue of a rule of the Senate. ‘The House printers de- 
clined entering into the proposed contract, but did not 
deem it respectfulto stop short with a simple negative. 
They gave their reason for declining, which was, that, 
in their view, it would be indelicate to the printer of the 
Senate. This, without further explanation, would have 
been a reason too general to be understood, and they add- 
ed, “indelicate; because in their opinion, the printer to the 
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Senate had a just ground to expect all the printing re- 
quired by the Senate, and they wer 
pose.” His (Mr. C.’s) knowledge o 
convinced him they had not the smallest intention to use 
language in this letter offensive to any one. 


e unwilling to inter-|ing business which h 
f these gentlemen up the orders. 


thought it was due to the public to postpone 
ad so long occupied it, and to take 


After a few wordsfrom Mr. BIBB, delivered in a very 
low tone, in which he was understood to have expressed 


Mr. FORSYTH believed this matter related to extra | his wish ta make some remarks on the subject, the mo- 


copies. 
Darwen printing under the rule as it now stood, and un- 
der that which it was proposed to substitute. The ex- 
. penses were increased $25,000 per annum by having two 
printers. $ 
only to the interests of the printers; he (Mr. F.) looked 
to thatof the people. He did not suppose the printers 


He wished to know the difference of expense tion was agreed to. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 
The Senate then proceeded to consider the following 


The Senator from Maryland seemed to look | resolutions, moved by Mr. Porypexren, on Monday last: 


1. Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands 
e instructed to inquire into the circumstances attending 


lb 


to the House meant any thing offensive by their letter. | the recent sales of the public lands in the States of Missis- 
He was only so unfortunate as not to be able to discover | sippi and Alabama; and whether the proclamations of the 
any grounds for, what they had said. President of the United States, causing the public lands 
_ Mr. CHAMBERS did not present himself as the advo- |in the districts of country acquired from the Choctaw 
cate of the interests of all or any of the printers to Con- {tribe of Indians by the treaty of Dancing Rabbit creck, 
gress. Certainly, general and public considerations should |and from the Creek tribe of Indians in Alabama, to be of- 
determine this question, and he was opposed on principle fered at public sale, were issued and promulgated a rea- 
to the doctrines of the Senator from Georgia. Let the|sonable length of time prior to the day on which said 
Senate suppose an abstract proposition, and sce if the prin- | sales were directed to be commenced in each of said dis- 
ciple did not apply as contended for, If a document | tricts, to give proper notice to the people of the United 
should be sent to the Senate by the Secretary of the Trea- | States of the days appointed for said sales. 

sury, of which was required a large number of extra] 2. Resolved, ‘That the same committee inquire whe- 
copies, would the Senator from Georgia be willing to send | ther any fraudulent practices, to the injury of the public 
the Secretary of the Senate into the market to procure interests, took place at said sales by reason of combina- 
bidders to do this work at the least cost? [Mr. Forsyru|tions of companies or individuals, interdicting or unfavor- 
said, Certainly not.] Then, sir, why endeavor to bargain |able to a fair competition between bidders for the public 
with the printers of the House? The principle which |lands offered for sale in said districts; and, if so, whether 
governed one case would equally govern the other. Ifa |the officers superintending said sales had knowledge of, | 
reciprocal practice had obtained, there might be some jor participated in, such fraudulent practices or combina- 
propriety in alternating with the House; but there was no | tions. 

such rule in the House, and therefore, no equality. 3. Resolved, ‘That the said committee be instructed to 

Mr. PRESTON hoped the Senator from Georgia would [inquire whether the registers of the land offices and 
not persist in his inquiry. The Senator admitted that the | the receivers of public moneys at any of the land offi- 
printers to the [Louse could refuse to perform the printing [ces of the United States, or either of them, have, in vio- 
of the Senate, and those individuals had so refused. What {lation of law-and of their official duties, demanded or ac- 
could the Senate do in the matter? Suppose the printing [cepted a bonus or premium from any purchaser or pur- 
in question were to cost $20,000 more, they were not }chasers of the public lands, at public or private sale, for 
justified in having it done by any other than the printer | the benefit of such officer or officers, as a condition on 
who had been chosen by the Senate. But it would not | which such purchaser or purchasers should be allowed to 
be done by any one cheaper than by the latter. If the |enter or purchase any tract or tracts of land offered for 
Senate could do what was proposed by the Senator from |sale by the United States; and, also, whether any regis- 
Georgia, what was the use of appointing a printer? Ifhe|ter or receiver as aforesaid has been guilty of fraud or 
(Mr. P.) understood the resolution rightly, its object | partiality in the sales of the public lands, by adopting 
was to put the Senate printer on the same terms as the | rules and regulations, in their respective offices, incon- 
Printer to the House, and to make the Senate indepen-| sistent with the laws of the United States. 
dent of the latter. This was one of those subjects re-| 4. Resolved, That the said committee inquire whether 
specting which the Senate ought to stand upon its own |the public lands, at any land office in the State of Mis- 
grounds, it ought not to leave itself at the caprice of the sissippi, have been sold otherwise than for cash; and 
Hotise. [fesdpposed the printing in question had already | whether any register or recciver in said State has at 
been done—necessarily been done, by the Senate printer, | any time taken in payment the promissory note of any 
in consequence of its having been refused by the oth-|purchaser or purchasers, bearing an interest to accrue to 
er printers. It seemed to him that the Scnate ought to|the benefit of such register or receiver. 
control its own expenses. 5. Resolved, That, in prosecution of said inquiries, the 
Mr. FORSYTHE renewed his motion to lay the subject [said committee have power to send for persons and pa- 
on the table until information required could be procured, | pers, and to examine witnesses before them on oath, 
and called for the ayes and noes, when there appeared— | touching the matters aforesaid. 

AYES.—Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Forsyth, Gran-| Mr. POINDEXTER hoped that these being mere re- 
dy, Hendricks, Hill, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, | solutions ofinquiry, that no Senator would object to them. 
Knight, Linn, McKean, Morris, Prentiss, Robinson, Shep-| They were necessary in order to invest ihe committce 
ley, Lallmadge, Tipton, ‘Tomlinson, Waggaman, White, | with the requisite power. 

Wilkins, Wright.—23. Mr. MORRIS said, it was necessary that the committee 
NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Calhoun, Chambers, Clay, | should. know the grounds on which it preceeded. The 
Clayton, Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Leigh, Mangum, Moore, | power given to it by the resolutions was one authorizing 
Naudain, Poindexter, Porter, Preston, Robbins, Silsbee, |them to send for persons and papers to every part of the 
Smith, Sprague, Swift.—20. United States. He was by no means opposed to the in- 

Mr. POINDEXTER then moved to postpone the spe-|quiry. He had been informed that abuses existed in the 
cial order -of the day until Monday next, with a view to/land offices, such as, if proved, and he had the power, 
“dispose of the great mass of businesss on the general or- | would induce him to remove from office the unworthy in- 
<oders of the day. It had: been'six or eight weeks since/cumbents. He would propose an amendment, to which 

this accumulation of business had commenced. Hed he hoped the honorable Senator from Mississippi would 
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not object.. Mr. M. then proposed the follòwing resolu- 
tion, to be appended to those of Mr. POINDEXTER. 

Resolved, That the committee, before they proceed to 
inquire into the conduct of any register or receiver of 
the public moneys, atany land office in the United States, 
make-out a specification of charges and facts which the 
committee believe to be true, and into which they shall be 
of opinion an inquiry ought to be made; that they trans- 
mita copy of the same to such register or receiver, who 
shall have the privilege to produce before the committee 
such testimony in his favor as he shall think proper. 

Mr. POINDEXTER did not propose the resolutions 


with a view of establishing a rule of practice. The idea | 


of the committee taking upon themselves to make out 
specific charges was a novel mode of proceeding. The 
committee knew nothing; was presumed to know nothing; 
but the business would be brought forward, first before 
the committee, and then before the Senate. He hoped 
the Senate would not adopt the amendment. 

Mr. CLAYTON said, that the adoption of the resolution 
would place the committee in the position of a grand jury 
who were to find a bill before they heard the evidence. 
It would be charging the land officers with improper con- 
duct, and after making out a presentment, to try them. 

Mr. MORRIS asked, what was to be the result of the 
inquiry. Implications were contained in the resolutions 
against the public officers. As long as he had a stand on 
that floor, he would raise his voice in defence of the citi- 
zens, and against inquisitorial powers. Was it to be be- 
lieved that individuals would not come before the commit- 
tec with accusations against those persons, many of which 
would be groundless? Ie would ask the honorable Se- 
nator from Mississippi if this power should be given with- 
out some specified cause. He owed it to himself and to 
his constituents, and when he was called upon to act, he 
would discharge his duty without fear, But it was no 
more than justice, if these men were to be accused before 
the committee, that they should be heard in their own 
defence. If the committee knew nothing, why was this 
extraordinary power asked for them? It might be right, 
but it was not according to his idea of justice. It was to 
protect the innocent from injury in their character that 
he had proposed the amendment. THe had hoped that 
some more experienced Senator would have taken the 
task, but, as he saw no gentleman do it, he had undertaken 
it himself 

Mr. SHEPLEY called for the reading of the amendment. 

Mr. MORRIS wished his amendment to be appended to 
the resolutions of the honorable gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, as a new resolation. 

Mr, SHEPLEY wished the question to be taken on the 
resolutions separately, He was ever disposed to haye a 
full and fair examination of the affairs of Government, 
and was never disposed to refuse all proper information. 
But, while he was disposed to vote for the first and se- 
cond resolutions, he could not vote for the third and fifth. 
The object of the third resolution was to instruct the 
committee to inquire into the conduct of all the officers, 
registers and receivers. Lle objected to that inquiry. 
Suppose such an inquiry were to be made as to the Se- 
nate, or any other class of officers, and that the commit- 
tee making such inquiry were empowered to call for per- 
sons and papers, and to inquire into the conduct of the 
whole class, was it consistent to inquire as to the conduct 
of the whole class of any set of officers? ‘There might be 
dclinguents; and the inquiry should be made as to the 
particular officers, not as to the whole class. 

He had one remark to make on the last resolution. It 
said to send for personsand papers. ‘This he looked upon 
as an anomaly, and very oppressive to the people. It 
would subject citizens to great inconvenience to be 
brought from the further parts of the States, without 
the Senate being first acquainted with the necessity. 


No one should be compelled to attend without the neces. 
sity being known, or some ground being established to 
justify it. He would be under the necessity of voting 
against.the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT was about to 
when 

Mr. POINDEXTER rose, and said that when the sub- 
ject was up the other day, gentlemen attempted to bring 
forward inquiries on the conduct of the land officers. He 
now accepted their challenge. The Senator from Ohio 
had received information from persons wishing to incul- 
ipate the land officers. He would say that the committee 
would receive no such testimony. 1f fraud was stated, it 
was proper that the fraud should be inquired into. The 
Senate represented a great national interest; and gentle. 
men had been told that there was a system of peculation 
going on by which large sums of money were taken out 
of the public purse. Registers and receivers were gen- 
erally well acquainted with the nature of the land; and 
suppose they were to make a pencil mark upon their plan 
on a piece of particularly excellent quality, so far that a 
person going into the office was led to suppose that pat- 
ticular lot to be sold, and the land agent were to obtain 
a considerable profit upon that lot, suppose transactions 
of that kind were to come up—if the individuals supposed 
to be guilty of those transactions were named previous 
to the inquiry being made, it would cast a stigma upon 
the name of such individual, perhaps undeservedly. He 
had named no individual. 

When the committee gave its evidence to the Senate, it 
was not to be evidence arising out of prejudice against indi- 
viduals, but such evidence as the gentleman himself could 
not refuse. Such an inquiry was necessary for the pro- 
tection of the public, 3 

Mr GRUNDY had no objection to the inquiry, but 
wished it to be made in a way that would do justice both 
to the public and individuals. He repeated, that if the 
public interest had been in any way neglected or injured, 
the parties who had acted improperly ought to be expos- 
ed. He should not throw any obstacles in the way of the 
present inquiry, but wished to see justice done to all, 
He was without experience as to the usual action of com- 
mittees, such as that to which it was proposed to refer 
this matter, and would therefore ask the Senator from 
Mississippi how the committee intended to proceed; 
whether they would not be liable to be influenced by ex 
parte statements? Ne (Mr. G.) could readily conceive 
what ought to be done, but did not so well know what 
would be done. Say the registers had been culpable, he 
presumed it was not intended to bring witnesses here, but 
to send interrogatories to the parties at their own places 
of residence. Now he was sure that it would be thought 
right and proper that the men implicated should have 
some means of replying to and cross-examining their ac- 
cusers. Tf the committee would furnish the accused par- 
ties with the copies of the interrogatories, there would be 
no difficulty. But he would go further, Every one 
knew that there were such things as false witnesses, and 
he would give the accused parties an opportunity of 
bringing forward exculpatory evidence. He had no 
doubt that the committee would pursue a proper course 
in this respect; but he wished the resolutions offered sep- 
arately, in order that amendments might be added. 

The CHAM stated that any amendments could be 
offered. 

Mr. GRUNDY then moved to add to the first resolution 
—‘‘and the causes why the usual public notice was not 
given.” 

This was a very proper inquiry, as far as he could leari; 
but he thought the proper notice was not yet given. 
There might be good reasons for the conduct of the ac- 
cused persons, and he wished the committee to inquire 
whether this was the case. 


put the question, 
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Mr. POINDEXTER ‘said, it was not possible for the 
committee to get at any reasons. If they were to call | 
upon the’ President, they had already experienced that) 
he would give no reply. If the Senator from Tennessee 
wished to know why the lands had been hurried into the 
market, he (the Senator from Tennessee) might be able 
to procure the information; the President would perhaps 
tell him—but it would be useless for others to apply for it. | 

Mr. CLAYTON said it appeared to him that when aj 
statement relative to this subject was made the other day, | 
there was a great desire to have it investigated, but this | 
was not now the case; this feeling had not been followed: 
up; there was no longer the ardor for inquiry which had | 
been manifested the other day. Two motions were now 
before the Senate,:one, that of the Senator from Tennes- ; 
see, and the other, that of the Senator from Ohio. Hej 
could not see how the Senator from Tennessee could be i 
in order at the moment when the motion of the Senator | 
from Ohio was under the consideration of the Senate. | 

The CHAIR explained, to the satisfaction of Mr. Cray- ! 
TON. i 

Mr. CLAYTON. The amendment of the Senator: 
from Tennessee proposed to go into the reasons of the | 
President. He had always thought the honorable Sena-} 
tor particularly opposed to inquiring into the reasons of} 
the Executive. He (Mr. C.) could point the honorable Se- 
nator to his own vote in support of this assertion. He 
was opposed to asking even the Postmaster for his reasons; 
and now, all at once, he wished to propound queries to 
the President. The Senate had three distinct capacities 
«judicial, legislative, and executive; it did not follow that 
it was never to institute an inquiry, because it might be 
called upon to pass a judgment. He believed the Senate 
was competent to inquire whenever it liked. It was done | 
every week in Executive session, They inquired on; 
those occasions into the character and conduct of their 
officers. Fe had risen to say that there did not appear 
to him the same willingness to encounter this investiga- 
tion which had been exhibited when it was mentioned the 
other day. The amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee was calculated to obstruct the inquiry; and, as to 
the motion of the Senator from Ohio, nothing was plainer | 
than that that would have the effect of defeating the | 
scrutiny altogether. He saw enough to convince him 
there was not the same disposition to investigate as had 
been displayed the other day, and he began to think with 
the Senator from Mississippi, that ‘‘ there was something 
yottén in the state of Denmark.” They were now told 
that. they should not examine at all, unless they took upon 
themselves the personal responsibility of indicting all the | 
officers. It was contrary to the practice of all courts, to ; 
condemn a man before he was heard in his defence; yet 
this was the course recommended by those gentlemen who 
were so anxious that justice should be done to the accus- 
ed parties. The Senator from Tennessee had said he 
was inexperienced in these matters, and did not know 
how. the committee would go on. He seemed to think 


that every thing was to be left to the committee. This 
was not the case; the committee were to inquire, but they 
should not decide for him, (Mr. C.;) they were only to 
inquire, and state facts. Ie would only trust the com- 
mittee with the investigation. He would conclude, by 
saying that he hoped those who had asked for an inquiry 
would not now shrink back, when their request was com-| 
plied with. 

“Mrs GRUNDY had no objection, on his part, for that 
matter to go into the committce of inquiry. He wish- 
edit done, but sodone, that no individual could complain 
-of the mode of the inquiry. The Senators who resided 
in that part of the country would perhaps state that cir- 


the way. Of course, he could not vote for the resolution 


of the honorable Senator from Ohio. Let the inquiry be 
made, but let it be made so as to embrace the whole— 
whether there was any thing in the country, or any pecu- 
liar circumstance, which called for such actions. He 
wished it done to all individuals who had any agency in 
the transaction. He had changed the expression in the 
amendment, for the reason that they might, if transactions 
such as were complained of did exist, know the causes 
for such transactions. 

Mr. POINDEXTER would say to the honorable Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, that if there was any evidence at all 
on the subject, the committee would obtain it; but could 
assign no cause whatever. The only way to get at the 
cause, would be to call on the President to state the 
cause that operated on him, when he issued the procla- 
mation; and that could not be obtained. It might, indeed, 
be given to the honorable Senator near him, [Mr. Fon- 
syra, as we understood,] but it would not be given to 
him, It would be derogatory to a Senator to examine 
him on oath, before a committee, on what he ought to 
state in his place, to the Senate openly. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN asked how was the resolution 
of the honorable Senator [Mr. Morris] to protect the in- 
nocent? Why, by shutting up all power of inquiry. tt 
was a left-handed way of protecting the innocent. By 
this resolution the committee would not have the power to 
make any inguiry, until they had made this specification. 
When it was avowed by the honorable Senator, that the 
committee ought to be so restricted in their inquiries, 
and when his resolution was read to the Senate, it ap-, 
peared to him that there was some lurking fear on the 
subject. When he was told that the committee should 
not make any inquiry until they had made a specification, 
it seemed to him a glorious way of enlightening the pub- 
lic mind, and of protecting the innocent. Let the inqui- 
ry be as broad as the accusation had been broad. Why 
reduce the action of the committee to personal implica- 
tion before an inquiry was made? Was the Senate afraid 
to trust its own committees? If there was no foundation 
for the rumors, the inquiry would establish that fact, and 
if thus, the innocent would be protected. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, said he was in favor of as 
broad an inguiry as the Senator from New Jersey; and 
the proposition now was to make the inquiry broader 
than by the original resolution. Did Senators wish to 
condemn any one, without knowing the ground on which 
the act was done? Would they condemn the short 
notice given of the sales, without knowing the cause? 
With the Senator from Tennessee, he would go in favor 
of an examination of the whole subject-matter. The 
very mode of insinuating that there was something wrong, 
would leave the imagination to suspect a great deal more 
than really existed. The officers implicated, as far as he 
knew, were free from every species of charge, and he 
would repeat, that it was his object to have an inquiry 
made, as fully as gentlemen could wish; but he wished 
the resolution to be framed su as to give the inquiry the 
proper direction, and do no injustice. He was im favor 
of the amendment by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said, it appeared to him that all 
these matters were embraced in his first resolution; and 
if it were not so, he would consent to the amendment. 
He thought it right to inquire into the circumstances 
which induced the early sale. 

Mr. P. read from the resolution. 

If the committee, he continued, were instructed to in- 


cumstances existed there which did not exist elsewhere. [quire into the circumstances, by the resolution, it of 
Now if the lands were soldat a short notice, it might be | course meant all the circumstances in regard to the mo- 
‘prope to inquire the reasons for such: precipitation, {tives of the President, as well as the state of the coun- 
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o try, and he therefore was opposed to the amendment, 
unless gentlemen could satisfy him that it was not sub- 
stantially imbodied in his first resolution. Suspicions, 
he said, on this subject, had gone abroad; they had taken 
a deep hold on the public mind; and it was of importance 
-~more for the sake of the officers themselves, and every 
honest man among the officers of the United States must 
feel glad to get rid of a suspicion which embraced them 
all—to separate the wheat from the chaff, the guilty from 
the innocent. . He could mot conceive what objections 
there could be to the measure. A grand jury would send 
for proof against all supposed violations of public order; 
and when their inquiry had been made, they would state 
the facts before the court. It will beso in this case. 
The inquiry could be followed out in no other way, but 
by clothing the committee with such powers as were pro- 
posed. If the accused were innocent, they could proceed 
no further, the committee could not go beyond their pro- 
per scope. Mr. P. said he would vote for the resolution 
as it was, and against the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr, PRESTON said, he believed with the Senator from 
Mississippi, that the substance of the amendment was in 
the resolution as it now stood; but he was disposed, like 
the Senator from Tennessee, to make it more pointed. 
The inquiry was, whether reasonable notice was given; 
which implied an inquiry into the reasons of that notice. 
The committee should make an inquiry into the direct 
causes of the shortness of that notice. 
before that this time was unnecessarily short; it was a 
third or fourth shorter than such a notice had ever been 
before, and it was admitted on all sides of the House that 
injury might have resulted, even if it had not resulted, 
from the shortness of the notice. ‘The time of the notice 
was unusual, and not sufficient; and he would be glad 
to know the reasons why such an unusual notice had been 
given by the President of the United States, Neither did 
he focl us the Senator from Mississippi did, in regard to 
the difficulty of getting information. Lf it was to be had, 
the committee could get it; they could goto the bottom; 
they could inquire into all the causes which had induced 
this unusual course of proceeding on the part of the Presi- 
dent. ‘The fact wag admitted, that the notice was insuffi- 
cient, and might have done injury; and if there had been 
no other reason, this would have been a sufficient one to 
send for persons and papers, to examine into this matter, 

Tke opinion of the House had been, that there was 
something in this transaction which ought to be explained. 
He would say, if there had been injury done to the coun- 
try, it ought to be looked into by the Senate. IF there 
had been improper notices on the part of the President, 
the Senate would not be acting on an impeachment, but 
instituting an inquiry, and condemning the conduct of! 
the President; but if, on the contrary, there should 
nothing be found but wise and patriotic motives, it was 
desirable that it should be known, and that all suspicion 
should be removed from their minds. The Senator from 
Mississippi was at the head of the committee, and relying 
on his courage and promptitude, they might be sure he 
would look into the subject, and bring the result before 
the Senate, and if there was any thing wrong, none could 
hesitate to apply a remedy. Concurring so far with the 
Senator from ‘Tennessee, he differed from him in regard 
to the suspicions which had been aroused; that House 
and the country were full of them, and they ought to be 
removed or confirmed, He would acknowledge that 
his suspicions were aroused; he would not affirm the truth 
of those suspicions; but still he suspected, and strongly, 
what was suspected there and elsewhere. Tt was due to 
the gentlemen implicated, that, for their own sakes, an 
investigation should be made; it was due to the country, 
from the suspicions abroad, that an examination should 
be made, for the sake of the public weal, and that a reme- 
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jection made to it by the Senator 


dy should be applied to whatever might be wrong. In 
doing this, what was the power proposed to be given 
to the committee? Were they to proceed by a bill ofin- 
dictment, on mere rumors? “Not at all. These were 
necessary powers; and if the committee were to exercise 
these powers at their own discretion, who would get up 
and say that they would direct the course of the commit- 
tee? The committee might be instructed; but when in- 
vesting them with power, the only proper course was to 
let them exercise that power according to their own dis- 
cretion—guided, however, by parliamentary rules. But 
was it proper to say to them, distrusting your. judgment, 
we give you the mode of making your inquiries? Free 
discretion should be allowed the committee, and if their 
information should not be sufficient to satisfy gentlemen, 
another investigation should be made, or other instruc- 
tions given. He would venture to say, that according to 
parliamentary rales, the committee were to. be instructed 
as to the mode of proceeding, and he had confidence in 
the committee that they would adopt the proper mode. 
As to the feeling that the Senate were now on ground not 
belonging to it, but to the other House, they had hardly 
had a discussion in which the same thing had not been in- 
timated. He knew the Senate could not impeach; but 
they could drag a scoundrel from his lurking place, and. 
expose him to public indignation, and a lawful trial. If 
any individual had committed a fraud, they could not im- 
peach him for it, but they could pass a law to prevent 
fraud. The object was not to punish the individual, but 
to prevent a recurrence of the evil. Every opportunity 
would be given to individuals to clear themselves; an in- 
quiry into their motives would not be made by the Se. 
nate, but of their acts, and the consequences; he was in 
favor of a free and full investigation. He would say again, 


that he had suspicions of fraud, which he desired might 


be removed or confirmed, and the only way was by a free 
and full investigation, and by investing the committee 
with all proper powers. He would give the Senator 
from Tennessee leave to send for witnesses during his 
inquiry into the Post Office Department. He said this, 
because he was desirous of having a full investigation. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN did not think he had been 
out of order. ‘The resolution of the Senator from Ohio 
controled all others, and prohibited all inquiry. He 
could not consider the subject without referring to this 
resolution—it was the controlling one. He rose to say 
that he did not intend to insinuate any thing against the 
Senator from Ohio, or any other Senator; he merely ar- 
gued upon the resolution of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. CLAYTON said, that, as the motion of the Senator 
from Tennessee had been modified, and as the only ob- 
from Mississippi was 
that it did not increase the power of inquiry, he (Mr. C.) 
hoped that it would now be accepted. 

Mr. POINDEXTER had no objection to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee; but it would give 
rise to another resolution calling upon the President. 

Mr. GRUNDY. And if it should give rise toa call 
upon the President, what objection could there be to that? 
If the call was a proper one, it ought tobe made. Mr. 
G. begged to say, that no particular importance was to 
be attached to the quarter from whence the amendment 
came. Whether it proved beneficial or otherwise, the 
idea was his (Mr. G.’s) own. 

Mr. CLAY regretted the adoption of the amendment. 
He had no objection to an inquiry being made as to the 
cause of the short notice which had been given of the 
sale of the lands in question, but it would be useless for 
the committee to make this inquiry. The President 
would not respond. If the Senate wished to know why 
the notice had been so short, they should have passed a 
resolution calling upon the President for the information. 
This was the customary and most respectful mode, 
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Mr. POINDEXTER had accepted the modification be- | person be notified, and be entitled to introduce testimony 
cause his friends seemed to wish it. He never believed it}in exculpation of himself, and to cross-examine all wit- 
would do any good. The committee could do nothing | nesses introduced against him.” 
without calling upon the President. `~ | Mr. CLAYTON opposed the amendment. He said 

: Mr. GRUNDY said he thought it not unlikely that the|the question seemed to be, whether the Senate could 
whole would be found explained by documents in the {trust its own committee. 
Land Office, for which the Senate might very properly| Mr. PORTER would suggest to the Senate, that al- 
apply. though the offence might have taken place in Ohio or 

: Mr. MORRIS said he viewed the resolution as a com-jelsewhere, still there would be a greater convenience in 
mission to the Senate to inquire into certain facts, and he |taking the depositions of witnesses. ‘The probability was 
was willing that that inquiry should take place in its|that many of the witnesses were now here. 
broadest and fullest extent. It seemed to him that the} Mr. SHEPLEY said, the reason of the honorable Se- 
idea he bad suggested had been mistaken; he did not mean {nator for proposing the amendment was, that it was sup- 
to shut out inquiry; he was rather for extending it. From | posed the persons concerned would have their residence 
the operations of this investigation he did not believe any |near the place where the circumstance took place, and 
one was exempt. The President stood on the same |the offence ought to be tried in the vicinity of the place 
grounds as any other citizen. He (Mr. M.) would not at |where it was committed. He had not heard of any wit- 
this time attempt to remove the misunderstanding which jnesses being here at present; all that he had heard was 
existed as to his amendment, but would take another op-|of letters, of communications which gentlemen had ree 
portunity of doing so. He begged to state that he agreed |ceived. 
with the Senator from Tennessee. What was the com-| Mr. PRESTON objected to the proposition of the Se» 
mittee to do under this broad inquiry? Ifit were an inqui- {nator from Maine, and wished the resolution to pass as 
ry into the Post Office Department, which had been al- lit stood. 
luded to by the Senator from South Carolina, or into any| Mr. POINDEXTER. <Asmodified. Mr. P. here read 
particular land office, he would desire nothing more than |the modification. 
an immediate scrutiny. Butit was not so. This was to] The Vice Present was about to put the question, 
be an inquiry into the conduct of all the officers of all{when 
the different land offices. It was but just, thatthe par-| Mr. PRESTON observed that the resolution, as modi- 
ties whose conduct was to be the subject of animadver-|fied, did not afford the accused party an opportunity of 
sion should have notice of the fact. in no instance had{examining witnesses. 
an inquiry of this kind been made without some specific] - Mr. SMITH said the committee were not appointed for 
charges. All that he wanted was something specific: if|the purpose of trying any person, but merely for the 
his amendment went beyond that, it did more than he in- 
tended to bedone: Permit him to say that, if charges 
were made against any individual brought before this com- | found sufficient cause against him, they made a present- 
mittee, they must be made by some one. Was the com-!ment; and, when the examination was to take place, then 
mittee to do this? Were they to arraign individuals? ithe party accused had the power and the opportunity of 
The committee must search the public records; beyond | defending himself by bringing forward his witnesses, cm- 
this they could do nothing, if they had not some‘other | ploying counsel, cross-examining witnesses, or otherwise. 
knowledge; and if they had this other knowledge, ought |The inquiry would be useless and endless on any other 
they not to let the accused know what was going for-| ground. ‘The mode of proceeding by way of allegation 
ward against him, and give him an opportunity of bringing | was novel. A grand jury might inquire whether there 
forward exculpatory evidence, if he possessed any? Ought |had been a violation of the laws. The inquiry was made 
not the committee to hear testimony in favor of the ac-|for the purpose of finding if there was sufficient ground 
cused ag well as against him? He wished the result of| for bringing the party to trial. 
the inquiry to be before the Senate; but he wished, at the} Mr. KING trusted that the committee, when they took 
same time, that no individual should be accused without|depositions, would give notice to the party implicated. 
having the opportunity of the witnesses being confronted | The Senator from Connecticut was mistaken: in various 
on the accusation. instances of the kind, (some of which Mr. K. mentioned, } 

‘The question was then taken on the first resolution, by | when testimony was taken, the accused was previously 
yéns-and nays, and was carried nem. con. notified. He trusted the committee would consider it 

The second resolution was then carried. due to themselves to give proper notice. Mr. K. was 
On the fourth resolution, the yeas and nays were called | under the impression that the committee should make 
for by Mr. Sunriey. their examination, before they asked the power to send 

The result was, that Mr. Surrnxy stood alone in the|for persons and papers. Such had been the practice 


purpose of making inquiries. lfa man were to be tried 
for his life, the grand jury first made inquiries. If they 
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minority. heretofore. He had risen to put the Senator right; they 
On the fifth resolution, were not acting as a court of justice, but their object 
Mr. MORRIS proposed, as an amendment, to make the | was to get at the truth; they were not acting with regard 
powers of the committee more extensive. to the mode, but to the proceeding itself. 
The amendment was accepted by Mr. Pornpexren.| Mr. SMITH said he would put the Senator himself 
Mr... FORSYTH made an observation, the tenor ofiright, on the question whether or not his cases were facts. 
which we were unable to hear. The one he had mentioned, on an individual, was a to- 
Mr... POINDEXTER wished that the honorable gentle- tally different case. 
man [Mr. Moruts] would provide also for a court. He! Mr. SPRAGUE said that, on the inquiry whether there 
did not see how the provisions of his amendment could be |had been fraudulent practices, it might be necessary to 
carried into effect without one. call on individuals who would not be willing to give evi- 
Mr. SHEPLEY thought there would be no difficulty dence, and supposing they declined in the neighbors 
in taking. the examinations by the way of commission:|hood of the place, the committee would have no power, 
Mr. S, then offered the following amendment: and thus all persons who had participated in the fraud 
Strike out all. after the first line, and insert, “have|might escape. With respect to the justice of giving no- 
power to cause to be taken on oath, when any miscon-|tice, it was right and proper that the person accused 
duet.is supposed to have taken place, touching the mat-|might have an opportunity to defend himself. But Mr. 
ters:aforesaid; and in case any person is implicated, such{1S. believed that in no instance had the Senate prescribed 
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© was this ulterior and final action of which gentlemen 
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the manner of the committee’s thus discharging their duty;| modified by the honorable mover, but must vote for the 
it was always left to the sense of justice in the committee amendment which made that an express duty. He could 
themselves. not believe it was the intention of the Senate to make 

Mr. SHEPLEY would modify his amendment, so as to|the duties of this committee under the resolutions accusa- 
allow testimony to be taken here, and in the vicinity of tory only; to put whole classes of officers within their pow- 
the alleged fraud. : er, for the purpose of having them report to the Senate, 

Mr. BELL said it was consistent with the principles ofjand spread before the public, ew parte examinations and 
justice that the persons implicated should have notices accusations, which the persons accused had had no oppor- 
but heretofore it had been left to the discretion of the|tunity to answer or explain. Still, such had been the 
committee, who, it was presumed, would proceed with|practical effect of the opinions and views expressed’ by 
equity and justice, and he had confidence in this commit-/the honorable Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Smrrx, ] 
tee; the committee would report to the Senate, and heland, as he understood, assented to by others, and until 
should object to the evidence, if the party had not been | counter indications should be given by the committee, he 
notified. There was no necessity for departing from|must be in favor of the amendment, 
usage in such cases, Š Mr. CLAY said it appeared to him that gentlemen who 

Mr. WRIGHT said, he should have considered the mo-|advocated the amendment, proceeded on totally mistaken 
dification made by the honorable chairman of the com- ground, as to the inquiry, supposing that the trial by the 
mittee full and sufficient, but for declarations which had examination of witnesses, would of course be confirmed; 
fallen from other members of the Senate. He did notland there seemed to be very little reference to the pub. 
rise to express any want of confidence in the committee. {lic interest. There had been a sale which had been sus- 
Under the modification of the resolution, he should have pected to be unfair; and it was now proposed that the 
assumed that the committee would have given notice to/committee should go into an inquiry, tosee whether the 
any officer of the Government whose official acts were public had been fairly dealt with. It might be necessary 
impugned by any evidence appearing before them, and/to examine certain companies, which were said to have 
that they would have given such officer an opportunity jbeen formed at night, after the sale had been checked, 
for exculpation by testimony, before they would report/in consequence of which land had been sold by them at 
matters of accusation or impeachment. Me would have eight or ten dollars per acre, after they had given the 
entertained this opinion, because the course would be sol minimum price. Companies were implicated, and per- 
palpably required in justice to accused public officers;| sons attending the sale; and were the committees to give 
and, but for the declarations to which he referred, hejthem notice? Mr. C. would give no such notice; the tri- 
would have cheerfully concurred in the remark made by jal would come afterwards, when witnesses would be con- 
the honorable Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Kine,] andj fronted. ‘The object now was to ascertain whether there 
would have presumed that the course of the committee, jhad been frauds; whether the public domain had been 
in making their investigations, would be such as he had disposed of in an improper manner, in order to provide 
indicated. He was, however, not now at liberty to make |a remedy, either by a judicial tribunal, as in Arkansas, or 
this presumption, because it had been distinctly declared | by an act for preventing fraudulent practices. All this 
by the honvrable Senator from Connecticut, (Mr. Surra, ]] was for subsequent legislation, without at this time impli- 
and intimated by several other members, in the course of cating individuals, ` 
their remarks, that it would not be the duty of the com-| As to the idea of giving notice, that was totally in- 
mittee to give any notice to any accused officer; that the applicable to the case. Suppose these companies had 
committees were a mere inquest; that they were to act as| been made, and the land officers had co-operated with 
grand jurors, and in no other character; that they were| them, if notice were given, the witnesses would be put 
not to hear exculpatory evidence, if offered, but that they [out of the way, or suborned. He would refer the Sena- 
were to act exclusively in an ex parte and accusatory chi-jtor from Maine to a precedent which he was sure would 
meter.” This was presenting the duties of the stundingjbe acceptable, and would be thought conclusive. The 
committees of this body ina new light to him. Were! President of the United States recently believed it ne- 
they mere bodies of inquest, mere ea parte examiners of cessary to institute an inquiry into the concerns of the 
the subjects referred to them? He had not so understood | bank. Did the President direct the Government directors 
the matter. He had understood that the duty of a stand-|to give notice to their brethren? No! Although sitting 
ing committee of the Senate was to examine the merits of| with the latter at the same board, no notice was given. 
the questions referred to them, and to advise the Senate | He (Mr. C.) should think this precedent would be found 
as to its final action. Now, it seemed that they were mere|sufticient. There ought not to be any notice given in 
bodies of ex parte inquiry; and what, he would ask, wasl the present case. If, after the investigation, facts should 
to be done with such a report when iteame in? What!come out of such a nature asto render it necessary to put 
the parties on trial, or to refer to the President or other 
House to remove them from their offices, let them haye 
notice. The duty of the Senate was to investigate and to 
supply any defect in the existing laws relative to this 
subject. 

Mr, WRIGHT said, the second resolution refers to the 
combinations and companies to which the honorable Se- 
ly to make ew parte inquiry? If so, where was the testi- | nator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] alludes. To those per- 
mony upon the other side to come from? Mr. W. said, isons he did not ask that notice should be given. He 
the position wasa mistaken one. ‘Phe committees of this | cared not what the result of an investigation might be to 
body are not placed in the situation of grand jurors. It/them. ‘hey were not public officers, and had acted 
is not their duty to make ex parte examinations, but to in- upon their private responsibility only. But if the honora- 
quire into the merits of all subjects referred to them, and|ble Senator had cast his eye over the third resolution, he 
to make a report advising the Senate as to its final action. | would have secn that he was widely mistaken in suppo. 
Until, therefore, he could receive some intimation that sing that the express direction to the committee was’ not 
this committee would so consider its duties, that it would | to inquire into the official conduct of every land office in 
feel bound to notify such officers as might be accused be-| the whole United States. He would read the-resolution, 
fore it, and to give them an opportunity to be heard in {It was as follows: 
their defence, he could not yote for the resolution, as} 3. Resolved, That the said committee be instructed to 


spoke? Was it to refer the report back to the same com- 
mittee, with instructions to examine the other side of the 
subject? What else could it be? 1f the Senate was not 
to obtain full information through its committees, how was 
that information to be obtained? What was the course 
of the committees upon ordinary subjects? Wasit mere- 
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inquire whether the registers of the land offices and the 
receivers of public money, at any of the land offices of 
the United States, or either of them, have, in violation of 
law, and of their official duties, demanded or accepted a 
bonus or premium from any purchaser or purchasers of 
the public lands, at public or private sale, for the benefit 
of such officer or officers, as a condition on which such 
purchaser or purchasers should be allowed to enter or 
purchase any tract or traets of land offered for sale by the 
United States; and, also, whether any register or receiy- 
er, as aforesaid, had been guilty of fraud or partiality in 
the salesof public lands, by adopting rules and regulations, 
in their respective offices, inconsistent with the laws of 
the United States.” ; 

Here was a positive direction to inquire into the con- 
duct of these officers, and into their violations of the 
laws of the United States, and to make those inquiries 
only. It was to such officers that he thought notice should 
be given. He did not believe that they should be con- 
demned unheard. If the honorable Senator would look 
further, he would find that the fourth resolution con- 
tained the same direction, confined to the land offices in 
the State of Mississippi, and to a particular description of 
illegal acts. [Here some Senator remarked that this re- 
solution had been so modified as to extend to all the land 
offices of the United States.] Mr. W. proceeded. He said 
he stood corrected: that he was told this resolution also had 
been made as broad as the third, and it only strengthened 
the ground for which he contended. The Senatawould 
see that he could feel no interest in these inquiries. The 
land offices were so far removed from his State that 
neither himself nor his constituents knew much about 
them or the officers who occupied them. ‘That abuses 
might exist was more than likely, and he hoped to be be- 
lieved when he said that no member of the Senate was 
more willing or anxious than he was, that where they ex- 
isted they should be ferreted out and the guilty punished. 
Still he was unprepared to say that ea parte accusations 
should be spread before the public against any officer of 
the Government. All ought to be heard and to have an 
opportunity for explanation and defence, and his present 
object was to cause the question before the Senate to be 


mittee, (Mr. Crax,] that notice ought not to be given, 
that he, asa member of the committee, should not feel 
bound to give such notice, but should consider it impro- 
per to give it, he, Mr. W., had no alternative but to vote 
for.the amendment, which required that notice should be 
given to any accused officer, and that he should be allow- 
ed. to cross-examine the witnesses against him, and to 
make his defence. : 

Mr. SHEPLEY took occasion to ask whether the offi- 
cers were to be charged with a violation of their duties 
and the law, without having any notice given to them? 
Uf so, he should move that the question be taken by ayes 
and noes, in order that he might have an opportunity of 
recording his vote against such a procedure. 

Mr. MORRIS wished to be clearly understood. Ie 
admitted the substance of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maine to be the same as that which he (Mr. 
M.) had first presented. ‘Che committee was to be vested 
withran inquisitorial power, with the power of a grand 
jury.» He did not believe this was proper, and he was 
told that this power would not be exercised. If so—if 
notice was to be given—why not so express it in the 
resolution? . Where an individual was implicated, he (Mr. 
M.) like the Senator from Maine, would record his vote 
against trying him without giving him notice. Precedents 
had been spoken ‘of. He-asked for any precedent, which 
would-apply to this case, which. was as br 


oad as the in- 
quiry now. proposed. 


eferred to by the Sena- 


-clearly understood, that every member might vote as his} que 
judgment should dictate. For his own part, after the} by whom it was reported. 
- distinct declaration of an honorable member of the com-| The bill to revive the act of 1830, granting pre-emp- 


The caser 


tor from Alabama was a case in which specific charges 
had been made against an individual. He (Mr. M.) repeat- 
ed, that had this inquiry been directed against any par- 
ticular individual or land office, he would have voted for it. 

The question was then taken upon the amendment, 
when there appeared— 

YEAS.—Messrs. Brown, Forsyth, Grundy, Hill, King 
of Alab., King of Geo., Linn, Morris, Shepley, Tall- 
madge, Tipton, White, Wright.—13.~ 

NAYS.—Messrs, Bell, Bibb, Black, Calhoun, Chambers, 
Clay, Clayton, Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Knight, 
Leigh, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Porter, Prentiss, 
Preston, Robbins, Smith, Sprague, Swift, Silsbee, Tom- 
linson, Waggaman, Webster,—27. 

The amendment was, consequently, lost. 

The resolution, as modified, was then put, and carried; 
when, on motion of Mr. BELL, the Senate adjourned. 


Tuorspay, Marcu 6, 


After disposing of the morning business, the Senate pro-s 
ceeded to the orders’of the day, and went through seve- 
ral bills, &c., of a public and private nature; among 
which— 

The memorial of citizens of Louisville, Kentucky, rela- 
tive to the removal of the deposites, presented some 
days ago by Mr. Cray, was taken up and referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 

The report from the Committee on the Judiciary, on 
the pension fund and the United States Bank, was taken 
up, together with the concluding resolution, that the Se- 
cretary of War should not establish a pension agency 
where there was a bank or branch bank of the United 
States. 

Mr. WRIGHT moved to lay it on the table. 

Mr. CLAYTON said if the gentleman wished to op- 
pose it, be hoped he would name a day when it should be 
again taken up. 

It was then made the order of the day for Friday week. 

The bill for the relief of Archibald Small was taken 
up, and, on motion of 

Mr. POINDEXTER, again Jaid on the table, in conse- 

nee of the absence of the chairman of the committee 


tion rights to settlers on the public lands, was taken up. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, moved to Jay it on the table. 

Mr. POINDEXTER made a few remarks on the im- 
portance of the bill, and in favor of now acting upon it. 

Mr. TIPTON moved an amendment, to the effect that’ 
any person inhabiting one quarter section and cultivating 
another, should be permitted to enter either at his diss 
cretion. 

Mr. EWING suggested that the individual should give 
notice which quarter section he intended to hold, other- 
wise two quarters would be kept out of the market. He 
would move, as a further amendment, ‘ provided he 
shall designate to the receiver, within six months after 
the passage of this act, which quarter he bas chosen.” 

This suggestion being accepted by Mr. ‘Turron, the 
amendment was agreed to; after which the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, then offered an amendment, 
giving pre-emption rights to all persons located on the 
public lands previous to 1829. Mr. K. observed that he 
thought the amendment necessary, as the construction 
given to the law by the Secretary of the Treasury, was, 
that only two of the actual setders could receive pre- 
emptions. 

‘This amendment being agreed to, the bill was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time. 

The bill to procure a marble bust of the late Chief Justice 
Eu.sworru, to be placed in the Capitol, being taken up, 
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Mr. ROBBINS said: The Senate are aware that we al- 
ready have, standing as the ornament of the court room 
of the Supreme Court, the bust of the late Chief Justice 
Jax, a great and celebrated name. The country, by 
doing this honor to that name, has done equal honor to 
herself. For, as great men impart their glory to the 
country which they inhabit, so that country shows her- 
self deserving of that glory, by monuments to attest her 
sense of their merit. To the name of ELLSWORTH, a 
name not inferior-—for they may be justly considered, as 
par nobile fratrum—this bill proposes to do like honor, as 
alike due from the country to him and to herself. His 
bust, if authorized, will be executed by a young Ameri- 
can artist, already of great celebrity; one who emulates 
the fame of the great masters of his art, and one, as I 
am told, who proinises to be their compeer in fame. He 
will undertake to execute this monument of his skill, not 
for profit, but for fame; for he engages to deliver it fin- 
ished, in his best possible manner, at the trifling sum of 
six hundred and fifty dollars—a sum that will scarcely be 
an indemnity for the material, which is to be of the most 
costly kind, and for the manual labor, at the ordinary 
wages of manual labor. But with this he will be content: 
for he looks to the execution of this monument of his 
skill, as I said, merely to acquire celebrity as an artist. 
Sir, there is a blank in the bill which I now move to be 
filled, by inserting the words ‘eight hundred.” This 
appropriation will then cover the purchase money, and 
all the incidental expenses. 

The blank was then filled with $800, and the bill or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. CLAYTON, 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
Executive business, e 

The doors were re-opened at a quarter before three 
o’clock; when, 

After taking up and ordering several bilis to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, the Senate adjourned. 


Fripay, Marcu 7. 
LANCASTER COUNTY (Pa.) MEMORIAL. 


Mr. McKEAN presented a memorial, signed by 2,500 
or 3,000 of the citizens of Lancaster county, Pennsylva- 
nia, complaining of pecuniary distress, which they ascribe 
to the removal of the public deposites from the Bank of 
the United States, and praying for their restoration. Mr. 
McK. moved that the memorial be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and be printed for the use of the 
Senate. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he would not interfere with the 
memorial before the Senate, uncalled for; but he thought 
the subject of sufficient importance to demand some no- 
tice. He wished to observe, that, if these was any thing 
that could impress on the minds of those who lead the 
Government of this country, a conviction of the necessity 
of applying a prompt and effectual remedy to the evils 
brought on the country by Executive measures, it would 
be found in these frequent memorials, coming, not from 
one State only, but from all the States, and proceeding 
not from one class only, but from all the various classes 
of the community, from all the various trades, occupa- 
tions, and conditions, of our fellow-citizens. This memo- 
rial came from the county of Lancaster, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and was signed by from 2,500 to 3,000 of 
its citizens, and it was well known to all.the members of 
the Senate, that this was one of the most populous, the 


most wealthy, and the most beautiful counties of the! 


State. We also know, said Mr. W., that Lancaster is 
strictly an agricultural county. It did not depend for its 
wealth on the mineral productions of the earth, nor on 
manufacturing or commercial enterprise. It was a com- 
munity of prosperous, (hriying, and industrious farmers; 


and with what industry and success their avocations have 
been pursued, every one who had visited that beautiful 
valley could bear witness. This memorial. came wholly 
from the agricultural interest. The memorialists were not, 
as had been alleged of others, brokers, speculators, or 
stock-jobbers; they were not political agitators, nor yet 
those who traded on borrowed capital—their capital con- 
sisted of their own lands, with the products of their own 
industry; and he beseeched gentlemen not to believe 
that any thing of a party nature entered into the forma- 
tion of the meeting from whence this memorial emanated. 
Sir, when the agricultural interest of the country comes 
to speak, it must be and shall be heard. 

Whatever interest might take to itself the appellation, ` 
the real lion of the country was the agricultural interest. 
It is yet sleeping, it lies quiet and is not easily roused; it 
desires nothing from the country but the absence of op- 
pression and the faithful execution of the laws, It was 
not easily connected with the population of the cities, 
nor with the manufacturing interests; and when this lion 
is roused, every thing must give way toits power. In 
the progress of these measures, which have so seriously 
affected the community, every other interest in the coun: 
try had felt the pressure of pecuniary distress, which, af- 
ter affecting all these, at last reached the farmer; the price 
of his produce was affected, and his industry failed to 
receive that reward he had a right to anticipate. Being 
the last affected by the general pressure, and slow to be- 
lieve that distress could reach him in a country so blessed 
by the bounties of Providence, the farmer had not been 
so prominent in his demands for redress as others; but 
when at last he does speak, Government must listen to 
his voice, and is bound to respect it. Mr. W. said he was 
impelled to make these few remarks in relation to the 
memorial, which was drawn up in the best tempered 
manner, and expressed their feelings and views in firm, 
but most respectful language. 

The memorial was then referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


PINLADELPHIA MECHANICS’ MEMORIAL. 


Mr. WEBSTER presented the memorial of the build- 
ing mechanics of the city of Philadelphia; which, on Mr. 
W’s. motion, was read, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed. On the introduc- 
tion of the memorial— 

Mr. W. addressed the Chair as follows: 
` Irise, sir, said Mr. W., to perform a pleasing. duty. It 
is to lay before the Senate the proceedings of a meeting 
of the building mechanics of the city and county of Phil- 
adelphia, convened for the purpose of expressing their 

[opinions on the present state of the country, on the 24th 
joF February. This meeting consisted of three thousand 
| persons, and was composed of carpenters, masons, brick- 
imakers, bricklayers, painters and glaziers, lime-burners, 
plasterers, lumber merchants, and others, whose occupa- 
tions are connected with the building of houses. I am 
proud, sir, that so respectable, so important, and so sub- 
stantial a class of mechanics, have intrusted me with the 
presentment of their opinions and feelings, respecting the 
present distress of the country, tothe Senate. Iam hap- 
py if they have seen, in the course pursucd by me here, 
ia policy favorable to the protection of their interest, and 
jthe prosperity of their families. These intelligent and 
[sensible men, these highly useful citizens, have witness- 
ed the effect of the late measures of Government upon 
their own concerns; and the resolutions which I have 
now to present, fully express their convictions on the sub- 
ject. ‘They propose not to reason, but to testify; they 
speak whatthey do know. i 

Mr. President, the members of this meeting have not 
transmitted their proceedings by mail, nor have they 
rested satisfied with merely causing them, in any way, to 
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reach the two Houses. of Congress, and to be read and 
disposed of in the ordinary manner. They have forward- 
ed them by a committee of thirty persons of their own 
body, and those thirty persons are now within the walls 
of the Senate. I wish, sir, that honorable Senators would 
converse with these gentlemen; I wish they would use the 
opportunity of satisfying themselves of.their intelligence, 
their fairness, their freedom from the influence of all ob- 
lique or improper motives, and the unquestionable truth 
of the existence of that distress which they come here 
to represent. Such a communication would convince 
honorable members, that there is no pretence, no fiction, 
no exaggeration, in the whole matter, but that all their 
words are words of truth and soberness. 

Mr. President, Congress has now been a gaod while in 
session. When we left our respective homes, the pres- 
sure had not come on, and we left our friends and neigh- 
bors prosperous and happy. We have been here three 
months, without intercourse with our constituents and 
our neighbors; in the meantime, the whole condition of 


things is changed, fearfully changed; and,. I verily be-| 


lieve, we do not fully know or feel the full extent 
of this change, and all the difficulty and distress which 
now pervade the people. If we were at home, if 
we were each in our own respective circles, amidst the 
men of business, and mingling with all classes, and if we 
were hearing, as in that case we should hear, every hour, 


lars of this case still a little further. H is well for us to 
dwell on them. As we have facts before us useful for us 
to know, let us not hasten away from them. 

Sir, how has this building business been usually carried 
on? Has it been by employing these mechanics as mere 
day laborers? No, sir; that, probably, would be gene- 
rally the case in other countries; but in this, hitherto, 
and especially of late years, something better has been 
done by the building mechanics. Many of our young be. 
ginners, say the committee, buy a lot, partly for cash, 
and perhaps mostly on credit. They go to work, and 
build a house upon it; those who furnish bricks and lum- 
ber have a lien on the land for their security. ‘They 
thus unite capital, or its substitute, credit, with their la- 
bor; and by prudent management, in prosperous times, 
they are able to sell their houses, when thus built and 
completed, at prices handsomely remunerating them. 
They are thus proprietors and owners, as well as labor. 
ers; and this practical ownership of property, this sub. 
stantial interest in the community, is one of the causes 
which give independence and respectability to the me« 
chanics in the cities of the United States, far beyond the 
general experience of other countries. But see, sir, how 
the Secretary’s experiment” has affected the interest of 
these persons. On the one hand, they can now obtain 
jno new credits, they can commence no new operations 
on their own account, and other and richer persons will 


of more and more trouble, of new individual disasters, and not build houses, in the present state of things, so that 


of still increasing fear and alarm, and if we could wit- 
ness, as we then should witness, the despondency of 
those heads of families whose occupations and means of 
living have been thus suddenly cut off, we should be 


these mechanics are out of employment; and, on the 
other hand, nobody buys, at fair and usual prices, the 
houses which they have already built; but they are oblig- 
ed to sell them to capitalists, or others, at great loss. 


convinced that it is the imperative mid solemn duty of At the same time, therefore, that they are deprived of 


Congress to relieve the country without a moment’s 


delay. 


justify the Secretary, were given to an bonest and tho- 
rough inquiry into the real state of the country, 1 fully; 


‘employment for the present, and the hope of it for the 


Sir, if half the time and the study which are future, they are subjected, also, to great sacrifices in the 
now devoted to the finding out of plausible arguments to} 


earnings of former years. 
These, sir, are plain matters of fact, and they are ma- 
nifestly the results of the measures of Government; and 


believe all would see the absolute necessity of immediate ‘have not these mechanics, then, a right to complain? 


redress. Sir, while we sit here, in long debates, the} 
country is plunging deeper and deeper in distress. We} 
must not turn away from this. Sir, let us keep our eyes 
earnestly on the country; for, be assured, the eyes of the 

country are kept earnestly on us. And let us, sir, take 

this occasion to look into facts, and examine particulars. 

Let us see whether there be any thing, and, if so, what it 
is of which these, our fellow-citizens, complain. Do 
they only join ina general cry raised by others? Do 
they deal in unmeaning generalities, and set up an unde- 
fined and invisible cause of distress? Sir, listen to the 
statement; hear the facts. The committee state, sir, 

that eight thousand persons are ordinarily employed in 
building houses, in the city and county of Philadelphia; 
a number which, with their families, would make quite a 
considerable town. They further state, that the average 
number of houses which this body of mechanics has 
built, for the last five years, is twelve hundred houses a 


Ought they to hold their tongues, and starve, in order to 
enable the Sccretary to try his experiment? Are they 
to be the willing victims of such fantastical and arrogant 
schemes? No, sir, that is not their notion of patriotism 
and duty. They think the Government was established 
for them, and the rest of the people of the United States, 
for their protection, security, and happiness. They think 
it not a subject for the practice of every raw conceit, 
every presumptuous theory, every impulse of arrogant 
and self-sufficient love of change. Sir, they are not the 
dupes of the Sccretary’s experiment; and, if they can 
help it, they do not intend to be its victims. They know 
full well in what purpose those measures originated, 
which have since obtained the name of the experi- 
ment.” They *hink they have a right to demand of Con- 
gress not to sanction such purposes, to their ruin. As 
American citizens, they demand the shelter of the laws; 
as tax-payers to Government, they demand the protec- 


year. The average cost of these houses is computed at/tion of Government; as industrious citizens, they demand 


two thousand dollars each. 


Here is a business, then, sir, security for their industry; and they protest, solemnly 


of two millions four hundred thousand dollars a year.|protest—in their name, sir, in their behalf, in their pre- 


Such has been the average of the last five years. And 
what is it now? . Sir, the committee state that the busi- 
ness has fallen off seventy-five per cent. at least; that is to 
say, that, at most, only one-quarter part of their usual 
employment now remains. ‘This is the season of the 
year in. which building contracts are made. It is now 
known what is to be the business of the year. 


sence, Lnow enter their protest—against these unneces- 
sary and wanton measures, which destroy their property, 
break up their employments, and reduce them and their 
children to want and beggary! 

Mr. President, the Senate will perceive that, in one 
of the resolutions, this meeting of mechanics expressed 


Many ofjtheir hope that the Governor of Pennsylvania would ad- 


these persons, who-have heretofore had, every year, con-/here to his former opinions, and lend his countenance 


tracts for several houses on hand, have this year no con- 
tract atall. They. have been obliged to dismiss their 
hands, to turn them over.to any scraps of employment 


and support to the restoration of the currency, by re- 
chartering the bank. In this hope they have been disap- 
pointed. They feel it to be a great misfortune certainly, 


they could find, or to leave them in idleness, for want ofj that they do not come here, sustained by the government 


any-employment But, sir, let us. look into the. particu- 


of the State at home. No doubt, sir, it is a great misfor- 
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tune} at least, I agree with them in thinking it such. 
They most assuredly had expected a different result to 
the Governor’s deliberations. In addition to their in- 
tense individual interest in this great question, they feel 
an interest, also, in the peblic works of the State, which 
have come, or. may come, to a stop, in consequence of 
the pressure of the times, although it is true, perhaps, 
that they have not so direct an interest as their fellow- 
citizens of Lancaster county, whose memorial had just 
been presented, since the great western railway is to 
penetrate that important county from end to end. I 
refer to the proceedings of Governor Wolf, sir, with 
entire respect, personal and public; but I cannot help 
expressing my deep regret at the views which he seems 
to have adopted. I would even hope that the subject 
has not yet passed beyond his reconsideration, because I 
am fully aware of the weight and influence of Pennsylva- 
nia on this great question. Yet, sir, I see nothing in this 
proceeding to alter my own view in the slightest degree. 
The state of things is now changed. ‘The promulgation 
of such opinions by the Chief Magistrate of Pennsylvania, 
is, in my judgment, unfortunate, because its only effect 
is to prolong the sufferings of the country, by postponing 
the only adequate remedy. 

Sir, the agitations of the country are not to be hushed 
by authority. Opinions, from however high quarters, 
will not quiet them. The condition of the nation calls 
for action, for measures, for the prompt interposition of 
Congress; and until Congress shall act, be it sooner or be 
it later, there will be no content, no repose, no restora- 
tion of former prosperity. Whoever supposes, sir, that 


The experiment which the President of the United 
States has thought proper to institute on the currency of 
the country, has now been in operation five months; and 
never, in so short a time, has a great people been preci- 
pitated from the loftiest height of unexampled prosperity 
to the lowest depth of unmerited distress and misery. Its 
calamitous effects are felt every where, by every class, by 
every interest, in every section of our wide-spread confe- 
deracy. And the evils now experienced, great as they 
are, undoubtedly, are imbittered by the reflection that 
no one can discern the period of their termination, and it 
is to be apprehended that still severer lie in advance be- 
fore us. If they had been a providential infliction, they 
would have been borne with manly resignation and Chris- 
tian fortitude; but they are aggravated by the conviction 
that they are the work of one mortal man, the produce of 
one individual will, prompted by vindictive passion, or 
guided by erroneous views of the public interest. 

The experiment, besides its influence on the general 
business of the country, the dismission of thousands of 
the laboring classes from employment, and the check on 
commercial operations and other enterprises, has occa- 
sioned a very great depreciation in the value of most de- 
scriptions of property, and especially of stocks. I should 
be glad to see an estimate (and it would be a most inte- 
resting and not impracticable estimate) of the aggregate 
amount of national and individual loss produced by this 
most improvident measure, in the property, business, 
and capital of the country. I have somewhere seen a 
statement that the total value of all the property, real 
and personal, in the single State of New York, is esti- 


he, or that any man, can quiet the discontents, or bush mated at cight hundred millions of dollars. It will not 


the complaints of the peaple, by merely saying ‘f Peace! 
be still!” mistakes, shockingly mistakes, the real condi- 
tion of things. It is an agitation of interests, not of 


opinions; a severe pressure on men’s property and their |cent. 


be deemed extravagant to suppose that this property, by 
the operation of the recent measure of the Executive, 
has been subjected to an average depreciation of ten per 


Assuming the correctness of this calculation, the 


means of living, not a barren contest about abstract sen-|Joss in that State would be eighty millions. The State 


timents. 


complaints. 


Even, sir, the voice of party, often so sove-jof New York contains about one-sixth of the whole 
reign, is not of power to subdue discontents and stifle lation of the United States, 
The people, sir, feel great interests to be [fifth of the property. 


popu- 
and probably about one- 
If property in other parts of the 


at stake, and they are rousing themselves to protect those |Union has depreciated in the same proportion as in 
interests. ‘They consider the question to be, whether |New York, (and it has not been less,) the reduction in 
the Government is made for the people, or the people for | value throughout the Union would be equal to the enor- 


the Government. 
propositions, and they mean to prove it. 


They hold the former of these two}mous sum of four hundred millions of dollars! 


More 
than double the sum which the last war with Great Bri- 


Mr. President, this measure of the Secretary has pro-|tain cost the United States! 


duced a degree of evil that cannot be borne. Talk about 
it ag we will, it cannot be borne. 


But the depreciation in the value of capital and pro- 


A tottering state of |perty is only one, although not an unimportant item, in 


credit, cramped means, loss of property, and loss of em-|the account of losses which have accrued from the rash 


ployment, doubts of the condition of others, doubts of proceeding of the Executive. 


their own condition, constant fears of failures and new 


Its effect on agricultural 


ex- |products, and other products of industry, on the labor of 


plosions, an awful dread of the future—sir, when a con-ithe country, on commerce, on public funds, and in the 


sciousness of all these things accompanies a man at his 
breakfast, his dinner, and his supper; when it 


stagnation of the general business of the people, has oc- 


attends j casioned a loss scarcely inferior to that to which the capi- 


him through his hours both of labor and rest; when it}tal and property of the country have been most unwisely 


even disturbs and haunts his dreams, and when he 
too, that that which is thus gnawing upon him is the pure 


result of foolish and rash measures of Government, de- unhappy state of the country? 


pend upon it he will not bear it. 


feels, |subjected. 


And what is the remedy to be provided for by this most 
I have conversed freely 


A deranged and disor- | with the members of the Philadelphia committee.” ‘The 


dered currency, the ruin of occupation, distress for|are real, practical, working men; intelligent, well ac- 
present means, the prostration of credit and confidence, |quainted with the general condition, and with the suffer- 
and all this without hope of improvement or change, is a lings of their particular community. No one, who has not 
state of things which no intelligent people can long |a heart of steel, can listen to them, without feeling the 
endure. deepest sympathy for the privations and sufferings unne- 

Mr. CLAY rose and said: I have been requested by [cessarily brought upon the laboring classes. Both the 
the committee from Philadelphia charged with present- | committee and the memorial declare that their reliance 
ing the memorial to Congress, to say afew words on the lis, exclusively, on the legislative branch of the Govern- 
subject; and, although, after the ample and very satisfac- |ment. Mr. President, itis with subdued feelings, of the 
tory exposition which it has received from the Senator [profoundest humility and mortification, that I am com- 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wrnsren, ] further observations pelled to say that, constituted as Congress now is; no re- 
‘ire entirely unnecessary, I cannot deny myself the grati- |lief will be afforded by it, unless its members shall be 
fication of complying with a request, proceeding from a [enlightened and instructed by the people themselves. A 
source so highly worthy of respectful consideration. large portion of the body, whatever may be their private 
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judgment upon the course of the President, believed it to | Inform him that all efforts in Congress to alleviate or 
be their duty, at all events safest for themselves, to sus-| terminate the public distress are paralyzed and likely to 
tain him, without regard to the consequences of his mea- | prove totally unavailing, from his influence upon a large 
sures upon the public interests... And nothing but clear, | portion of the members, who are unwilling to withdraw 
decided, and unequivocal demonstrations of the popular|their support, or to take a course repugnant to his wish. 
disapprobation, of what has been done, will divert them|esand feelings. ‘Tell him that, in his bosom alone, under 
from their present purpose. actual circumstances, does the power abide to relieve the 
But there is another quarter which possesses sufficient | country; and that, unless he opens it to conviction, and 
power and influence to relieve the public distresses. In| corrects the errors of his administration, no human ima- 
twenty-four hours, the Executive branch could adopt a/gination can conceive, and no human tongue can express, 
measure. which would afford an efficacious and substantial] the awful consequences which may follow. Entreat him 
remedy, and re-establish confidence. And those who, in] to pause, and to reflect that there is a point beyond which 
this chamber, support the administration, could not ren-| human endurance cannot go, and let him not drive this 
der a better service than to repair to the Executive man-jbrave, generous, and patriotic people to madness and 
sion, and, placing before the Chief Magistrate the naked | despair. 
and undisguised truth, prevail upon him to retrace his] Mr. President, unaffectedly indisposed, and unwilling 
steps and abandon his fatal experiment. No one, sir, can |as I am to trespass upon the Senate, I could not decline 
perform that duty with more propriety than yourself.* | complying with a request addressed to me by a respecta- 
You can, if- you will, induce him to change his course. | ble portion of my fellow-citizens, part of the bone and 
To you, then, sir, in no unfriendly spirit, but with feelings! sinew of the American public. Like the Senator from 
softened and subdued by the deep distress which per-| Massachusetts, who has been intrusted with the pre- 


vades every class of our countrymen, I make the appeal. 
By your official and personal relations with the President, 
you maintain with him an intercource which I neither en- 
joy nor covet. Go to him and tell him, without exagge- 
ration, but in the language of truth and sincerity, the ac- 
tual condition of his bleeding country. Tell him itis 
nearly ruined and undone by the measures which he has 
been induced to put in operation. ‘Tell him that his ex- 


“periment is operating on the nation like the philosopher’s 
experiment upon a convulsed animal, in an exhausted re- 


ceiver, and that it must expire, in agony, if he does not 
pause, give it free and sound circulation, and suffer the 
energies of the people to be revived and restored. ‘Fell 
him that, in a single city, more than sixty bankruptcies, 
involving a loss of upwards of fifteen millions of dollars, 
have. occurred. Tell him of the alarming decline in 
the value of all property, of the depreciation of all 


sentation of their petition to the Senate, I found them 
plain, judicious, sensible men, clearly understanding 
their own interests, and, with the rest of the community, 
writhing under the operation of the measures of the Ex- 
ecutive. If.I have deviated from the beaten track of 
debate in the Senate, my apology must be found in the 
anxious solicitude which I feel for the condition of the 
country. And, sir, if I shall have been successful in 
touching your heart, and exciting in you a glow of pa- 
triotism, I shall be most happy. You can prevail upon 
the President to abandon his ruinous course, and, if you 


will exert the influence which you possess, you will com- 
mand the thanks and the plaudits of a grateful people. 
The memorial was then referred, as before stated. 


PUBLIC PRINTING. 
The Senate now proceeded to the consideration of the 


the products of industry, of the stagnation in evcry|resolution offered by Mr. Maneun, to rescind the rule of 
branch of business, and of the close of numerous! the Senate, for obtaining documents printed by the other 
manufacturing establishments, which, a few short months! House from the printer of that House. 

ago, were in active and flourishing operation. De-| Mr. WRIGHT said he had taken some pains to consider 
pict to him, if you can find language to portray, |the two resolutions which had been given to his care, and 


the heart-rending wretchedness of thousands of the! would state to the Senate what the probable effect of their 


working classes cast out of employment. Tell him of} adoption might be. 

the tears of helpless widows, no longer able to earn their} He understood that, until the adoption of the resolution 
bread, and of unclad and unfed orphans who have been| of the 14th of May, 1830, it was not the custom to pay 
driven, by his. policy, out of the busy pursuits in which | for the composition but once; that the ordinary printing, 
but yesterday they were gaining an honest livelihood. {if ordered in one House, was not ordered in the other; 
Say to him that, if firmness be honorable, when guided} but each House was supplied by the same expense of com- 
by truth’ and justice, it is intimately allied to another| position. This rule was not applicable where the Senate 
quality, of the most pernicious tendency, in the prosecu-| ordered extra printing. The object of the resolution 
tion ‘of an erroneous system. Tell him how much more] was to reach all the printing, and to ascertain whether it 
true glory is to be won by retracing false steps, than by | was more beneficial to Congress for each House to em- 
blindly rushing on until his country is overwhelmed in | ploy different printers, or for both Houses to employ the 
bankruptcy and ruin, Tell him of the ardentattachment, |same. There did not exist any necessity for making such 
the unbounded devotion, the enthusiastic gratitude, to-) a contract until this time, because, for several years past, 
wards him, so often signally manifested by the Americani the same individual had executed the printing for both 
people, and that they deserve at his hands better treat- Houses. The printers for the House had hesitated to sup- 
ment. Tell him to guard himself against the possibility | ply the Senate with documents and papers ordered by the 
of an odious comparison with that worst of the Roman other House, lest it should appear to be a voluntary in- 
Emperors who, contemplating with indifference the con- fringement, on their part, of the privileges of the printer 
flageation.of the mistress of the world, regaled himself|to the Senate. He thought the objection was honorable 
during the terrific scene in the throng of his dancing! on their part, but that they were mistaken in the view 
courtiers. If you desire to secure for yourself the repu-| which they took of the subject. The rule contemplated 
‘tation of a public benefactor, describe to him truly thel that the printing for the two Houses might be executed 
universal distress already produced, and the certain ruin! by different parties. [Mr. W. here read the rule.] He 
which must ensue from perseverance in his measures. ‘supposed that the printers for the House would be will- 
Yell him that he has been abused, deceived, betrayed, ing to undertake to supply the Senate, as proposed, if 
by the wicked counsels of unprincipled men around him. | they were shown that, in so doing, they would not be act- 
ne ing dishonorably towards the printer for the Senate. A 
large portion of the printing of both Houses consisted of 
documents which were presented to both Houses, He 


* The reader should bear in mind, to understand this address, 
that the Presiding Officer ofthe Senate is the Viee President of the 
Umted States.—[Reporter, ~ 5 
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understood that the composition was paid for by both Hou-| diminish the expenses, but not to place the Senate under 
ses, and that the Senate, on that account, had to pay twice!an inconvenience, to which the House was not willing to 
as much as it would have to pay if the work was done by | subject itself; they ought both to be placed on a footing 
the same printer. He understood the usual practice was| of equality. 
to charge half the price for the composition. It seemed] Mr. CLAY thought it was best to refer the subject, as 
desirable to. avoid expense; and the expense of setting up} it was one with which he did not feel fully acquainted. 
the types twice, might, he thought, be avoided, without} Mr. FORSYTH hoped the reference would take place, 
injury. and he had no doubt that after the subject had been in- 
The rule that each printer should supply copies to each | vestigated, the rule would be continued in its present form. 
House seemed to him to create an unnecessary expense, | He would say a word on the reciprocity of the two Hou- 
which should be avoided, ifpossible. Heproposed to movef ses. What was the present usage? When documents 
that the resolution be referred to the Committee on thej were presented to the two Houses, it was the custom of 
Joutingent Expenses of the Senate. The resolution not} the House to order a sufficient number to be printed for 
only rescinded the order of May, 1830, but the printing for| both Houses. But when the Senate had first ordered thé 
the Senate, exclusively, without reference to the House, | printing, it was the custom ofthe House to employ their 
would probably have a retro-active effect. He would] printer to print the same document, and they thus increase 
make no motion, but wished to have from the committee} the benefit to their own printer. He moved that the re- 
all the information which could be obtained. solution be referred to the Committee on the Contingent 
Mr. MANGUM thought the whole subject of the pub-| Expenses of the Senate; and it was so ordered. 


lic printi l r : i 
ic printing would be better on ‘the same footing as the REMOVAL OF PUBLIC OFFICERS. 


House of Representatives. He did not look at the sub- 
ject of expense so much as that of convenience. A joint} Mr. CLAY roseto present four resolutions, which he said 
resolution, bottomed on the reduction of the whole expen-| he had prepared for the consideration ofthe Senate. It was 
diture, would meet his approbation. not his (Mr. C.’s) purpose now to engage in the discussion 
Mr. KNIGHT said it was unnecessary to act hastily.on| of them; butto propose that they be assigned to some con- 
the subject. He would propose an amendment to the re-| venient day, and made the special order for that day. 
solution, either as a substitute, or to strike out so much of| He wished, however, to accompany their presentation 
the original resolution as his amendment referred to. | with one or two explanatory observations. 
Mr. K. then offered the following amendment: The first resolution asserted that the President, by the 
“ When any message, report, or other document, com-|constitution, is not invested with the power of removal 
municated to both Houses of Congress, shall be ordered| from office at his pleasure. The second, declared that 
to be printed hy the Senate, the Secretary shall ascertain | Congress is authorized by the constitution to prescribe 
whether the same shall have been ordered to be printed | the tenure, terms, and conditions, of all offices established 
by the House of Representatives, if so, the copies will be|by law, where the constitution itself has not affixed the 
furnished by the printer to the House, forthe use of the|tenure. The third, instructed the Committee on the Ju- 
Senate, under the law and usage now in force; and when |diciary to inquire into the expediency of providing, by- 
the same ‘person shall be printer to both Houses of Con-|law, that removal from office shall not, in future, be made 
gress, and any message, report, or other document, com-| without the concurrence of the Senate; and, when that 
municated to both Houses, and printed by the House, and | body is not in session, the power shall only be exercised 
an additional number of copies thereof shall be ordered | provisionally, subject to the consideration of the Senate 
to be printed by the Senate, the printer shall charge for| when it convenes. And the fourth directs an inquiry by 
the same after the rate allowed by law for the press-work, |the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, into 
including paper, folding, stitching, and excluding compo-|the propriety of making provision by law for requiring 
sition; and that the resolution of the 14th of May, 1830, |the concurrence of the Senate in the appointment of all 
be, and the same is hereby repealed.” deputy postmasters, under certain restrictions. 
_ Mr K. said his object was to reduce it to the same prac-| These resolutions comprehend grave questions, of the 
tice which was now pursued. The price of the compo-|highest importance, and which he (Mr. C.) verily be- 
sition was fixed by law, and cost no more by being done | lieved involved the just equilibrium between the several 
by the printer for the Senate, than by the printer for the | branches of the Government, and the purity, if not the 
House. actual continuance, of the Government. The three first 
Mr. BIBB said the only objection that hé had to the proceeded upon the assumption that the President is not 
rule, as it now stood, was, that it made the Senate subor-|clothed, by the constitution, with the power of removal 
dinate to the House, except it made a special order. The | from office. That power, he was fully aware, by a vote 
adoption of the rule now could not have a retro-active ef-lof 34 to 20 in the House of Representatives, and by the 
fect. He would proceed to place thg Senate on thesame casting vote of the Vice President, had, in the first Con- 
footing with the House of Representatives, and then pro-jgress, been conceded to the Chief Magistrate. Except 
ceed by a joint rule. in an incidental debate which arose in the Senate about 
Mr. WRIGHT hoped the amendment would be adopt-|four years ago, the propriety of that concession had never, 
ed; it would obviate a great part of the present expense; (he believed, been directly and deliberately considered. 
it would supersede the duplicate printing of ordinary do-|He had examined the constitution with the utmost care 
cuments. As a single instance of expense, he bad been as-land attention of which he was capable, and he felt firmly 
sured, that the printing of the report of the Secretary of}convinced that it did not grant any such power to the 
the Treasury on imports and exports, cost regularly from | President. It was sustained in the first Congress as an 
$1,800 to $2,000, and the expense was in the same ratio implied or constructive power. And he felt himself au- 
for all Executive documents. thorized to pronounce that there was not another instance, 


Mr, BIBB would ask the gentleman from New York, 
whether, as a Senator, he was willing that such a docu- 
ment should not be in the possession of the Senate till 
atter the wants of the House had been supplied, and that 
Senators should be the last to send their constituents such 
documents, after they had been thus furnished. Mr. B.’s 
proposition met the case at once, to rescind the rule, and 
place the two Houses onan equality. He was willing to 


Vou. X.—53 


among all the constructive powers which had been con- 
troverted, of one which has so little foundation to rest 
upon as this power of removal at the pleasure of the Pre- 
sident. The concession of it had been improvidently, in 
his opinion, made by the first Congress. It was made, 
probably, among other considerations, in consequence of 
the unbounded confidence reposed in the prudence, 
moderation, and wisdom, of the Father of his Country, 
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then President of the United States. And itis remarkable |the independent manner of its exercise, but upon the 


that it was made with qualifications, which have been 
totally disregarded by the present Chief Magistrate. 

The doctrines. of the present administration, and the 
principles asserted by its supporters, during the progress 
of. the debate on the deposite question, maintain that all 
persons employed in the Executive Department of the 
Government, throughout all its ramifications, are bound 
to conform to.the will of the President, no matter how 
contrary to their own judgment that will may be. The 
total number of persons, in all the various branches of the 
‘public service attached to the Executive Department of 
the Government, has been estimated at not less than for- 
ty thousand; and he presumed, from the size of the Blue 
Book, that the estimate was rather below than above the 
mark.” There are upwards of ten thousand deputy post- 
masters; and the number of persons employed in that 
single department, including postmasters, contractors, 
clerks, stage-drivers, and other carriers of the mail, is 
not probably short of thirty thousand. If this immense 
mass is to be actuated by one spirit, to obey one impulse, 
and to conform to the will of one man, it is not difficult 
to anticipate the arrival of the day when all the guaran- 
ties which we have supposed ourselves to possess for our 
liberties, will be utterly vain and unavailing, lt has 
been a settled axiom in all free governments, and among 
all friends of civil liberty, that a standing army, in time 
of peace, is dangerous to the existence of freedom. A 
standing army is separate and distinct from the mass of 
society; dispersed and divided into different, and, per- 
haps, distant, corps, stationed in their barracks or quar- 
ters. The amount of the danger arising from it can be 
seen, estimated, and guarded against. But what precau- 
tions can the community employ against the operations 
and influence ofa standing army of forty thousand official 
incumbents? They are every where; in the cities and 
villages, at the taverns, at the cross-roads, and at every 

ublic place, mixing in the mass of society; and, if they 

rave orders from headquarters, they will, without doubt, 
attempt to direct all the political movements of the coun- 
try. In the possession of all the channels of intelligence, 
the mails and the post offices, how is it possible to resist 
their combined influence? Such a tremendous official 
corps, if a corrective be not applied, will, sooner or later, 
acquire the power to control and dispose of the succes- 
sion of the Presidential office, as certainly as the less for- 
midable Pretorian band of Rome disposed, at wil], of the 
imperial crown. 

‘The object of the resolutions which he(Mr.C. )was about 
to present, was to invite a deliberate review of the constitu- 
tional: powers of the President and of Congress; and to as- 
certain if the wisdom of our fathers had really rendered 
subservient to the will of one man, a vast power, capable 
of totally changing the character of the Government, and 
rendering it, although in form a republic, in fact a des- 
potism. He hoped gentlemen who supported the Exe- 
cutive prerogative would come to the discussion prepared 
to show, from the terms of the constitution itself, that the 
power was granted to the President. He hoped that 
they would not intrench themselves behind one solitary 
precedent. . Precedents were entitled, he admitted, to 
respect. “They had been.correctly defined to be the evi- 
dence of truth; but they were only evidence. And he 
didnot think that-a single precedent, without further ex- 
amination into. the constitution, ought to be allowed to 
transform our free Government into a practical despotism. 

If greater stability can be conferred on the tenure by 
which public offices are held, the functionary will be ren- 


dered less dependent on the capricious pleasure of one ;carried with them a 


man. They will feel, as they ought to feel, that the 
have an equal right with other citizens to exercise the 
elective franchise, without responsibility to any man. 


Their continuance in office ought not to depend upon! 


ability, integrity, and fidelity, with which their official 
daties are performed. Filled, as most of the Executive 
offices are, with partisans of the present administration, 
he (Mr. C.) could not be justly accused of any improper 
motive in proposing a measure which may give greater 
security to their abiding in them. The constitution ex. 
pressly provides for one and only one mode of removal 
from office—by impeachment. It may be expedient to 
authorize some more summary process in cases of ascer. 
tained unfitness or delinquency. The resolutions look to 
that object, but seek to provide a remedy against the pos- 
sible prejudices, passions, or imperfections, of one man. 
He seriously and solemnly believed that the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose contemplated by the resolutions, in 
some way or other, was essential to the purity and dura- 
bility of the Government. 

With these feelings, views,and opinions, he(Mr.C.)sub- 
mitted the resolutions to the Senate, and moved that they 
be printed, and be made the spccial order of the day for 
the first Monday in April next. All of which was or- 
dered accordingly. 

The resolutions thus offered were the following: 

1. Resolved, That the constitution of the United States 
does not vest in the President power to remove at his 
pleasure officers under the Government of the United 
States, whose offices have been established by law. 

2. Resolved, That, in all cases of offices created by law, 
the tenure of holding which is not prescribed by the con- 
stitution, Congress is authorized by the constitution to 
prescribe the tenure, terms, and conditions on which they 
are to be holden. 

3. Resoived, hat the Committee on the Judiciary be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of providing by 
law that in all instances of appointment to office by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, other than diplomatic appointments, the power 
of removal shall be exercised only in concurrence with 
the Senate, and, when the Senate is not in session, that 
the President may suspend any such officer, communicat- 
ing his reasons for the suspension to the Senate at its 
first succeeding session; and, if the Senate concur with 
him, the officer shall be removed, but if it do not concur 
with him, the officer shall be restored to office. 

4. Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of making provision by law for the appointment, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, of all 
deputy postmasters, whose annual emoluments exceed 
a prescribed amount. . 

After the transaction of some other business, the Senate 
adjourned over to Monday, 


Monpay, Mancu 10. 


MASSACHUSETTS RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. SILSBEE rose and said, that he had received 
from the Governor of Massachusetts a copy of resolutions 
which had recently been adopted by the legislature of 
that State, in relation to the currency, and to the re- 
moval of the deposites of the public money from the 
Bank of the United States. 

That these resolutions (which passed one branch of 
that legislature with but a single dissenting vote, and the 
other branch by a vote of three hundred and seven to 
one hundred and twenty-five) expressed the sentiments 
ofa large majority of the legislature, recently assembled 
at Boston from every part of the commonwealth, and wha 
knowledge of the present and past 


y {condition of the agricultural, commercial, manufacturing, 
‘and other great interests of that State. 


. That these resolutions proclaimed the existence of a 
distressing scarcity of money, and the belief that the re- 
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moval of the deposites of the public money had been the 
principal, if not the only immediate cause for it, and that 
his colleague and himself were instructed by these reso- 
lutions «to use their influence for the purpose of pro- 
curing the restoration of the deposites of the public mo- 
ney tothe Bank of the United States, and of continuing 
to the people the advantages resulting from a national 
bank, by a renewal of the charter of the present one, or 
-in some other way.” 

Mr. S. thought these resolutions would not have been 
sent here if the existing pecuniary embarrassments of 
the country were not so oppressive as, in the judgment of 
those who sent them, to call loudly for the interposition of 
Congress to relieve them. Mr. S. said it was inconceiva- 
ble to him that any one, who had cither ears to hear or 
eyes to see, could longer entertain a doubt that there 
was, from some cause or other, a heavy pressure in the 
money markets of those sections of the country where 
such pressures ave generally first felt, and that this pres- 
sure must and would reach the other, and all the other 
sections of the country, if not already there. Yet he 
(Mr. S.) understood that there were some, though he 
believed not many, who even now not only doubted, 
but even denied the existence of any such distress or 
pressure. 

ln Boston, said Mr. S., where the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts is now in session, there is probably as much 
circulating capital, in proportion to its population and its 
trade, ag in any city or town of the Union, and their 
banks and their capitalists are as accommodating as those 
of any part of the country; yet even there, Mr. S. said, 
(as his letters informed him,) the money market was in 
such a state as had not been known for many years, if 
ever. ‘hat this was the case elsewhere than in Boston, 
and to a considerable extent every where in our country, 
the present depressed price of stocks, and the exorbitant 
rates of interest, afforded the strongest and most positive 
proofs. ‘These were not the only proofs of distress; they 
were to be seen in whatever direction we looked. 
it was not only the stocks that were depressed. in 
price, but he believed it would be difficult to find any 
kind of property that was not more or less depressed in 
price. He doubted if there was a single member of the 
Senate whose property, whatever might be its kind or 
character, would now sell for, or be estimated at so much 
by from ten to twenty per cent. as might have been ob- 
tained for it six months since. Je said it was impractica- 
ble to make sales to any cxtent for cash, and it was but a 
small portion of the community who now possessed sufli- 
cient credit to purchase on time. Me had recently been 
informed that a pentleman residing in one of our commer- 
cial cities, of undoubted wealth and credit, on being asked 
to make a purchase on time, declared the application to 
be the greatest compliment he had ever received. Mr. 
8. said he had been informed that commission merchants, 
generally, now decline not only to guaranty sales made by 
themselycs, but also decline making any advances what- 
ever on goods consigned to them for sale, which had not 
been the case heretofore. A gentleman of this district 
had lately informed him, that, upon a shipment of flour 
to an castern. city, he had, as usual heretofore, drawn for 
a part, and but a small part, of its value; his draft was ac- 
cepted, but he was at the same time advised that he 
must refund the money by return mail, or authorize a 
sufficient quantity of his flour to be sold immediately for 
cash, at whatever price it might bring, to remunerate the 
draft. He had been advised of the result of another 
shipment, from a southern to an eastern port, a shipment 
valued at three thousand dollars, and subject to a freight 
of five hundred dollars; but upon which it was found so 
impracticable to raise the five hundred dollars.in cash, 
that the shipment was surrendered to the ship-owner, to 
obtain. his freight therefrom. Scarcely a mail arrives, 


said Mr. S., that does not bring us accounts of failures in 
our commercial: cities and towns; already we have heard 
of more than seventy in a lately flourishing seaport of 


Massachusetts.. We hear almost daily, also, of the stop- 


page of some of our manufacturing establishments and of 
hundreds of workmen and workwomen being thrown out 
of employ in consequence of the inability of the owners 
of those establishments to obtain: money enough, either 
by a sale or pledge of their fabrics, to pay their labor- 
ers. 
paid, Mr. S. said, were without precedent in this coun- 
try, either in peace or in war. 
difficult, if not impracticable, to obtain legal interest for 
money, or 4 per cent. per month; now 3 to 4 per cent. 
per month have become common rates, and even 5 per 
cent. not an uncommon rate. He had heard of 1 per cent. 
having been paid for two days, equal to 15 per cent. per 
month. 


The instances of exorbitant rates of interest lately 


Six months since, it was 


Mr. S. said that the commercial pursuits in which 
he had always been engaged, had naturally and necessa- 


rily afforded him some knowledge of the vicissitudes of 


the money market, and he had no recollection of any 
change which could be compared with that which had 
taken place within the last six months, 

Mr. S. concurred with the legislature of Massachusetts 
in the opinion that the existing pecuniary embarrassments 
were to be attributed mainly, if not entirely, to the disso- 
lution of that union of interest and of action which had 
heretofore so beneficially existed between the Govern- 
ment, the Bank of the United States, and the State banks 
—a union that was more needed at this time than at any 
period for many years past, and the disturbances of 
which could not fail to affect the pecuniary concerns 
of the Government, as well as those of individuals. He 


said that a sound and useful paper currency, (and he felt 


confident that his life would not be long enough to see 
the establishment of any other currency in this country, ) 
such a currency as we had had for some years past, 
could not be sustained but by the aid of public confi- 
dence. ‘This confidence, I say it in sadness rather than 
in anger, said Mr. S., has been greatly impaired, if not 
destroyed, by recent events; this has caused the numer- 
ous applications for relief which have reached us froma 
suffering community, who, if not relieved, may shortly 
find themselves not only without confidence, without cur- 
rency, and without credit, but a portion of them without 
occupation. But, said Mr. S., the resolutions will speak 
for themselves better than I can speak for them; there- 
fore, without detaining the Senate longer, I move that 
they be read, referred to the Committee on Finance, and 
be printed. 

Mr. WEBSTER next addressed the Senate. My col- 
league (said Mr. W.) has left me little to say on the present 
oceasion. In all his observations, Lheartily concur, and 
cheerfully unite with him in laying these opinions of the 
legislature of Massachusetts before the Senate, and in. 
asking for them due consideration. 

No doubt can be entertained, that the sentiments of 
these resolutions are the sentiments of the people of Mas- 
gachusetts. There is nota county or district, and per- 
haps hardly a township or parish, in the whole State, in 
which the removal of the deposites is not either severely 
reprobated, or deeply deplored. We should not be true 
represeniatives of Massachusetts, sir, if, on this subject, 
we did not hold Janguage, unequivocally clear, and deci- 
dedly strong. We should not be true representatives, if 
we did not say, that she has no particle of doubt that the 
distresses of the country are to be attributed to the con- 
duct of the Executive towards the bank. The State ex- 
pects us, in the name of her suffering citizens, to call on 
Congress for relief and redress. She expects us, in her 
name, to declare that her course of prosperity is arrested, 
her great interests all deeply injured, and misfortune and 
distress brought upon her people. She expects us to say, 
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that, as one of the States, she looks to Congress to pro- 
tect:the currency of the country, to guard the. public 
treasures, by law, and to interfere, by its own power, ef- 
ficiently and promptly, to rescue tbat currency from de- 
rangement and depreciation, and to restore those trea- 
sures to a safe and legal custody. She expects us to call 
your attention to her commerce, cramped and obstructed; 
to her. manufactures, suffering the severest distress; and 
to.the pressure, felt by individuals in every class of her 
community, from loss of confidence, loss of security, and 
loss of employment. 

Mr. President, in one of the resolutions which have 
been read, the legislature of Massachusetts has signified 
its opinion, as to the appropriate remedy for existing dif- 
ficulties: and I think the time has now come to submit a 
measure proposing such remedy, to the consideration of 
Congress and the country. It is now several weeks, sir, 
since I pledged myself here to propose the renewal of 
the charter of the Bank of the United States, with more 
or less modification, and for a longer or shorter period, if 
no other measure promising to afford rclicf should be 
brought. forward. It is now nearly three months since 
the existence of a general and very uncommon pressure 
in the country was alleged; and though the truth of this 
statement was then denied or doubted, yet, for the last 
month, the evidence has been too strong to be longer re- 
sisted, and no man now stands up here to say that the 
country is not in an alarming condition. No man will 
doubt that these things must change of themselyes, or be 
changed by our legislation. I cannot but suppose, Mr. 
President, that the Executive Government sees and la- 
ments the distress of the country, but still it has nothing 
to recommend to us. It lives in the hope that affairs will 
change for the better of themselves, under the operation 
of the existing experiments. It is fair and just, I presume, 
to consider the purposes of the administration, as made 
known by the report of the Committee of Ways and 
‘Means, in the House of Representatives, ‘Phat report 
may no doubt be received as an authentic declaration, 
that the administration proposes no change in its mea- 
‘sures. Its language is, that the deposites ought not to be 
restored, and that the bank ought not to be re-chartered. 
As the administration, therefore, has nothing to recom- 
“mend, the time has come to redeem my pledge; and1 
give notice that, on Monday next, by direction and au- 
thority of a majority of the Committee on Finance, I pro- 
‘pose to bring forward a messure for the consideration of 
the Senate. Iam aware, sir, fully aware, of the great re- 
sponsibility assumed by this movement. Isee all the diffi- 
culties which lie in the way of success. But, with me, and 
-others:of the committee, the sense of duty does not allow 
us to shrink ‘from an encounter with these diflicultics, 
formidable. and numerous as they certainly are. I shall, 
at present, sir, say but little of the particular provisions of 
the intended measure, but I will say, that in proposing 
a measure to meet the exigencies of the present crisis, re- 
“gard must be had not only to the state of the currency, 
and the state of business in the country, but to the state 
“of opinion also. Two objects, therefore, are to be kept 
in view, in deciding on the nature of the measure which 
is to be brought forward. 

1: It must be: prompt.and efficient. It must be such 
as will bring: immediate and effectual relief to the com- 
munity; and I- know no such measure, except the resto- 
ration of the deposites, and the re-chartering of the bank 
for some period. We cannot establish a new bank, to 

come into existence before 1836; being expressly prohi- 
‘bited from so doing by the charter of the existing bank. 
It is idle, therfore, to hold out to the country any hopes 
of relief from a new bank. Yet I am entirely willing to 
leave open the question. of a new bank, for considera- 
tion and decision hereafter.” But, at present, relief from 
apy such quarter.is absolutely impossible. Nothing re- 


mains, then, but either to endure the present state of 
things, and make up our minds to stand it through, or to 
prolong the existence of the present bank. No one can 
doubt, that a restoration of the deposites, and the re- 
chartering of the bank, whether for a shorter or a longer 
period, would remove the distresses of all classes, and 
bring to the country immediate and effectual relief. And 
a new bank being out of the queston, no other remedy 
whatever is proposed or suggested. The restoration of the 
deposites, therefore, and a continuance of the bank char. 
ter, obviously constitute that remedy which the curren: 
cy and the business of the country now demand. These 
two things will afford relief, at once efficient and 
prompt. 

2. The second great object is, to propose the mea- 
sure in that form which shall be most likely to unite dif- 
ferent opinions. With this view, the measure should go 
to the extreme of conciliation. It should be such as the 
country, will say, men of different opinions ought to agree 
to without hesitation. It should yield every thing which 
can be yielded, with safety to the main object. And 
here, two modes of proceeding present themselves: 

‘he one is, to propose a continuance of the charter of 
the bank for a short period—a period no longer than 
shall enable it to call in its great amount of debt without 
injury and distress to the people; and to continue it, 
for this short period, with no essential alteration, except 
that Congress should be left at liberty to make an 
other bank, if it should see fit so to do, after March, 1836; 
thus giving Congress and the country an opportunity to 
reconsider, deliberately, the whole subject of the curren- 
cy, and the general propriety of a bank, and to establish 
a new bank, should it so think best, with whatever chan. 
ges and modifications its wisdom may dictate; and to bring 
the new bank, should one be created, into existence, 


while the present bank shall be gradually retiring; thus 
avoiding the shock which would always attend the sudden 
change of one institution for anotber, tbe fear of which 
shock may be supposed to give an undue preference to 
the existing institution. This will leave the question 
between the old and anew bank open, upon fair and 
equal terms. If such a measure as is here suggested 
should be proposed, it will present an intelligible and 
simple question to Congress, and to the country: “ Shall 
the charter of the present bank be continued, for a short 
time, until Congress can maturely consider and decide 
on some more permanent measure, and leaving them at 
full liberty to do so, or shall the present state of things 
continue??? 

The other mode is, to introduce the measure in a more 
permanent form, to propose a re-charter for fifteen or 
twenty years, with or without an augmentation of eapital, 
and with such modifications, in other respects, as it may 
be hoped will be satisfactory to the community, looking 
to the great objects for which the bank is to exist, viz. 
the distribution of the revenue, and the regulation of the 
currency. ‘fhe selection must necessarily lie between 
these modes of proceeding. There is no other alterna. 
live, as it appears to me. 

There is one other provision, which may wisely be im- 
corporated into the measure, whether its form be the 
temporary or the more permanent onc. It will be recol- 
lected that, in the bill which passed both Houses, in 
1832, for continuing the bank charter, a section was in- 
troduced which authorized Congress to restrain the 
bank, after 1836, from issuing notes of a less denomina- 
tion than twenty dollars. This was intended as the 
commencement of measures for extending, ina conside- 
rable degree, the specie circulation of the country, by 
withdrawing small notes. The general idea then ex- 
pressed, being, that if the State banks would withdraw 
all notes less than five dollars, the Bank of the United 
States ought to withdraw all less than twenty; thus giv- 
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ing to our circulation a broad ground-work of specie|nised, or the bill to re-charter the bank should never re- 
inthe first place; then an exclusive space between five| ceive his vote. The control of the Government must be 
dollars and twenty, for the notes of local banks; and,; made greater, equal, at least, to that proposed by Mr. 
lastly, a common field for State banks and the Bank of; Dallas. a f 
the United States, as to notesand bills of all denomina-| Before he took leave of this subject, he begged to ex- 
tions of or above twenty dollars. This object 1 think off press his surprise and regret at the extraordinary annun- 
great importance, and one which ought to be kept inj ciation of the honorable Senator from _Massachusetts— 
view in all our legislation. i that the Senate was to continue in session until the dis- 
When we consider the present state of opinion withinj tresses of the country are relieved—which was only 
the walls of Congress, and with the Chief Executive Ma-| to be done by the honorable gentleman’s’plan of re-char- 
gistrate, it is evident that, whatever measure be propos-| tering the bank. He (Mr. F.) would ask, were Senators 
ed, it must be submitted to the people in a more direct] to sit here to compel the other branch of the Legislature, 
and emphatic manner than is usual in ordinary case3.| or the Executive, to accede to this proposition, which the 
‘The intelligence of the country, and the distress of the) gentleman, in his judgment, thinks the public interests 
country, will, without doubt, sufficiently attract the at-| require? Was this the honorable Senator’s annunciation? 
tention of the people to any measure which may be pro-| Was the Senate to take a stand of this sort to compel a 
posed; and their will must decide its fate. . co-ordinate branch of the Government to submit their 
I wish now, sir, in conclusion, to say two things: consciences to its behests? Now, this was very strange, 
First: to avoid raising hopes which may be disappoint-|and more especially strange, when honorable Senators 
ed, L wish to say that every well-informed man in Con-| were told that the State Governments are powerless, and . 
gress and in the country is just as good a judge as I amjcannot give relief to the people, but that we have the 
of the probable success or defeat of the measure. Ihave| power. From whence did the Senate obtain the power, 
no private information respecting men’s opinions or pur-| but from the people? He (Mr. F.) called the honorable 
poses, still less any private understanding with any of|Senator’s attention to facts. The gentleman could not 
those public men who have hitherto supported the remo-jshut his eyes to the fact that the people uf the State 
val of the deposites. And, secondly, sir, I wish to say,| Governments do not desire the re-charter of the bank. 
that, while the present state of embarrassment and distress! Was there a man in this assembly that could shut his eyes 
shall continue, an adjournment of Congress is a thing not] to the fact that the people of the United States were absc- 
to be thought of. Our constituents will not welcome us;| lutely determined that the bank should not be re-charter- 
they ought not to welcome us to our own homes, if we|ed? If the fact was otherwise, if the people were deter. 
Should leave our seats here without having relieved thej mined it should exist, it would be continued in existence 
country, We have the power to relieve them; nobody; without the aid of Senators. There was no necessity for 
„else can relicye them; and it is our business, I think, to] Senators sitting here till the month of August or Septem- 
remain where we are till we fulfil the just expectation| ber, for, if the people decided to re-charter the bank, the 
of the country. would effect it. The bank would be re-chartered! jt 
Mr. FORSYTIL said, that, from the beginning of the) appeared to him (Mr. F.) that the object the honorable 
session to the present hour, not one memorial or petition} Senator had in view was to raise the question before the 
had been presented to the Senate which had not asked] people two years hence. Why, this question had been 
its prompt and immediate attention to the wants and dis-| raised already before the people, and they had settled it. 
tresses of the country. The Senate had been told by} We saw every day strong indications of what their opin- 
the honorable Senator who had just taken his seat, [Mr. | ion is on that subject. He (Mr. F.) believed the ques- 
Wenster,)] that the condition of the country would] tion was definitively settled by the people, and every ef- 
not admit of speculation. Such, he (Mr. F.) would say, | fort that might be made hereafter, to raise itagain, would 
had been the condition of the country for the last three} more strongly show their opinion. He trusted that the 
months, and yet the Senate had been three months spe-] Senate would not prolong their sitting to try any such ex- 
culating on it. periment, for the fact was already most clearly decided; 
Now it was told that the moment had arrived when le-| and he did not think that, by Senators remaining here till 
gislative action must take place. Why then delay ano-] September, any purpose could be effected, 
ther week? Why speculate another week on the ds-| Mr. WEBSTER said, that it had struck him with some 
tresses of the country? A proposition is to be made, but} surprise thatthe gentleman from Georgia should com- 
not at present; it is to lie on the table for a week, and we plain of delay in bringing forward a measure of relief, 
are to speculate for that length of time on the sufferings| which the gentleman knew, probably against his own 
of the people. Why not let the Senate have the proposi- opinion, was in opposition to the will of the Executive; 
tion at once? Why had gentlemen delayed presenting} and which the genUeman had told the Senate, over and 
it for three months? He (Mr. F.) conceived the object} over again, the Executive never would sanction, and over 
of the proposition of the honorable Senator to be to putland over again, a measure which would not be conso- 
an end to the cdistresses of the country by obtaining thei nant with the public will, Would ithave been a proper 
re-charter of the bank with certain modifications. That course, in the eyes of the gentleman, to anticipate the 
no mistake might be made on that subject, with respect! design of the Executive in reference to the subject of a 
to himself, he would merely state to the honorable Sena-| remedy? How long was it since the gentleman from 
tor the terms on which he is to expect his (Mr. F.’s) aid) Georgia bad told the Senate that the Executive might 
in re-chartering the bank. ‘The rate of interest must be] have a plan to present tothe country? How long was it 
reduced to ï per cent; the power of the State Govern-|since the gentleman bad said that this plan would have 
ments to tax the bank funds which are used in each State} been ere now presented, but for the peculiar organiza- 
must be distinctly recognised in the charter of incorpo-| tion ofthe committees. in a manner calculated to deter 
ration; and the question of the power of the Govern-l others from acting, the gentleman had told the Senate 
ment over its action must be settled—clearly and distinct-! that the Secretary of the Treasury had a plan to present; 
ly understood—or he would not go fora re-charter. He/ and that this plan would have been made known before 
` was of opinion that for some years past the power of the! this time, if relations of more intimate intercourse had 
Government over the bank had not been sufficient, and] existed between the committees and the President; and! 
that it ought to be increased in the event ofa re-charter.|he (Mr. W.) had waited until the Committee of Ways 
The vexed question as to the character of the Govern-|and Means of the Rouse, whose relations of intercourse 
ment directors must be settled, and their power recog-{ with the Prezident were ofa more intimate character, 
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had announced that no plan of relief was to be expected 
from the Executive branch of the Government. Now, 
for the first time, this announcement had been made, and 
no remedy was now expected by gentlemen on this side, 
unless it came from another quarter than the Executive. 
He. had himself, two months ago, when he had first 
adverted to the plan of a remedy, expressed a wish ra- 
ther to follow, than to lead, the movements of the Exe- 
cutive. He had said that he should prefer to see some 
plan introduced under the favor of the Executive. No- 
thing of the kind had made its appearance; and, until the 
report which was made by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, no one of those who are in the way of under- 
standing the views of the Executive had intimated that 
nothing was to come from that quarter. It was now stat- 
ed, distinctly enough, that the experiment which was 


now in progress was the only remedy which was to be! 


presented from the Executive. It was not, therefore, in 
his opinion, at all out oftime, to present his plan. 
had waited to see if some one else would move. No one 
had made any movement; and now a plan was about to 
emanate from the other side. 

As to the terms on which the gentleman from Georgia 
would give his support to the re-charter of the bank, high- 
ly ashe respected the opinion of that gentleman, and 
much as he should value bis aid, he did not know that 
it would be possible to obtain him as an auxiliary. But 
that gentleman would do what would entitle him to the 
everlasting gratitude of the people, if he could, or if he 
would, name any terms on which the passage of the bill 
could ‘be secured, so as that it should receive the full 
form and force of law. If the gentleman would name 


any such terms, he (Mr. W.) should receive them as af-| 
fording some gleam of hope in the midst of the terrible} 


darkness with which the country was surrounded. 
only understood the gentleman as speaking for himself, 


he wished he could understand him as speaking for some} 


one celse, 
station nearer to the Executive than that gentleman did, 
and who would bring forward any proposal of terms on 
which the final passage of a bill to re-charter the bank 
couldbe secured; if these terms assumed any character 
within the extreme verge of absurdity, he (Mr. W.) 
would pledge himself to vote for their incorporation into 
the measure. 

_ As to the terms stated by the gentleman from Georgia 
——the reduction of the rate of interest, the power of the 
States to tax the stock, and the extension of the contro! 
of the Government—they were all topics of great impor- 
tance, and would, when necessary to be considered, re- 
ceive all due consideration, But in the short and simple 
form in which he proposed to introduce the bill, merely 
to continue the charter of the bank for a brief period, he 
had supposed, as the gentleman from Georgia had voted 
for the re-charter bill oflast Congress, that he would have 
preferred to take the institution, even in its present form, 
in order to give relief to (he numerous important and suf- 
fering institutions which would be relieved by the re-char- 
ter of the bank. 

The gentleman from Georgia had said, that the power 
to re-charter the bank was with the pcople, and that, if 
they desired its re-charter, it would be re-chartered. He 
agreed that he power was with the people, but it was a 
power which the people could only exercise through the 
organization of Congress. The people could never ac- 
complish the re-charter of the bank in any other way. 
The gentleman from Georgia had said, that the people 
would doit by filling the halls of legislation, in the next 
Congress, with those who would represent their wishes. 

` But, although there was one way in which the people 
could effect their object, there was also a shorter way in 
which they could make their desires known and obeyed: 
‘the people could, by another process, so express their 


He} 


He: 


1f there was any gentleman who occupied aj 


l opinion, as to make it imperative on the conduct of their 
representatives, in spite of any prejudices, predisposi- 
tons, or predilections, which they might have entertained. 
The gentleman from Georgia, however, bad said, that 
the people had already decided that the bank should 
not be re-chartered. Where was the proof of the fact? 
When the proof was asked for, the gentleman gave 
back nothing more than what had been so repeatedly stat: 
ed, and so repeatedly answered before. 

Mr. W. denied that the circumstances of the re-election 
of General Jackson led to any such conclusion. If such 
was the sentiment of the people, the bank could not be re: 
chartered. But it was his belief, and he believed it as 
i firmly as he believed any thing under Heaven, that a ma- 
\bank re-chartered. In order to relieve them from the 
distresses under which they now labored, he believed 
| that, if the question were now put to the people, not less 
i than three-fourths of them would give an affirmative re- 
| sponse. : 

He did not admit himself to be obnoxious to the charge 
of endeavoring to force the two Houses and the Executive 
to any particular result. It would be a hopeless task for 
him to run his wishes against those of both Houses, if he 
did not entertain the belief that the people would so act 
and speak as to control the opinions {and action of the 
Government. The gentleman had asked him if he was of 
the opinion that Congress, that the Senate, should con- 
tinue to sit here to control the co-ordinate branches of the 
Government. ; 

So far from desiring to control, he would not do this 
leven to persuade them to the adoption of a different 
‘course. We wasas willing to stay here all the summer, 
[to sec if yentlemen onthe other side could bring him 
over to thcir opinions, as much as to see if they would 
subscribe to his. But here, in one end of the Capitol, as 
{well asin the other, and not only here, but in every 
stately dwelling throughout the country, even in every 
moderate dwelling, and in every cottage, an opinion 
would shortly prevail, that a measure of relief was necces- 
sary, was indispcnsable, and that it was imperative in 
| Congress to provide for such remedy, before it should se- 
i perate. For himself, he was willing to go over to any mea~ 

sure of the administration, if they would present to him 
any which had the semblance of being an eficient and a 
speedy remedy. He had not desired, he had not court- 
ed, the responsibility of bringing forward a measure. 
He had no desire to carry any particular object; all that 
he wished was, to obtain some plan which would succeed 
in gaining the form and force of law. But he hadno al- 
ternative. No one else would move. There seemed to 
be no disposition in any other quarter to bring forward 
any plan of relief. They who had, with him, adopted 
the measure he should propose, had done so under the 
belief that the distress of the country requived a prompt 
action. They believe that there was.no design among 
the friends of the adminstration to prescribe any remedy 
ina legislative form; and he was therefore called upon 
tosubmit the plan which had received the sanction of 
a majority of the Committee on Finance, and then to leave 
amore permanent measure to the decision of the coun- 
try. ‘The people would not fail to do justice to the mo- 
tives which had actuated him, and those with whom he 
acted, for they would see that there was no other course 
left which could be pursued by those who did not oc- 
cupy that relation of intercourse with the Executive 
which would enable them to acquire and act upon his 
views. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, said that, from the nature of 
the motion before the Senate, no member could feel him- 
self called on to give-at length his views on the subject 
of the memorial from Massachusetts. But, he said, he 
might be justified in following the example of others, so 


i jority of the people of the United States desire to see the ` 
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far as to express his opinions upon the subject, without] 
going at length into the reasons which might be expect- 
ed to sustain them. He said, then, he would state, that 
he had. heretofore, and still believed, in the utility of a 
bank of the United States, for several reasons, but prin- 
cipally to afford a general, as distinguished from a local, 
currency; to afford and facilitate domestic exchanges; to 
afford asafe place of deposite for the public treasury; and 
assist the Government in the administration of the finances. 

It is true, sir, said Mr. K., I never would have voted, 
as on an original question, for the present or any similar 
bank of the United States. I believe the constitutional 
power of Congress, to charter such an institution, as ex- 
tremely, at least as reasonably, doubtful; and the only 
safe rule upon which we can act, in legislating upon con- 
stitutional questions, is always to give the constitution 
the advantage of our doubts. But, said Mr. K., I have 
thought myself, and all politicians of the present day, as 
relieved, ina great measure, from responsibility upon 
this point. The question has been decided and acted on 
by all the political parties who have governed the coun- 
try, since the adoption of the constitution. And what is 
more important with me, it has been decided by the high- 
est judicial tribunal known to the Government, and hav- 
ing final jurisdiction of all questions arising under the 
constitution. Believing myself relieved then, said Mr. 
K., from responsibility upon the constitutional points, I 
should deem myself free to act according to my views of 
expediency. 

I should, however, here remark, said Mr. K., that al- 
though I believe the people and Government of the 
United States could do something better with a bank, 
yet, at the same time, I believe that, if we were entirely 
rid of the institution, we could do very well without it. 
And, said Mr. K., itis with wounded national pride, and 
with the deepest and most humiliating feelings of regret, 
that I have heard it so frequently announced on this floor, 
and readily echoed by so large a portion of the American 
people, that ‘the Bank of the United States is indispen- 
sable to the well-being and prosperity of the people of the 
United States.” If, indeed, it be true, said Mr. K., that 
the spirit and energies of the people of the United States 
are reduced so low, that they can only craw] and move by 
the breath and strength afforded them at the pleasure of 
abanking corporation; that they can stand alone, only 
by leaning for support upon a moncyed monopoly; if it 
be true that the destruction of this bank places the peo- 
ple, as stated by the Senator from Kentucky, in the un- 
happy condition of the animal subjected to philosophical 
experiment in an exhausted receiver, and without it 
they are to gasp and die—why then, said Mr. K., they 
are prepared for slavery—they will be, and they deserve 
to be, slaves. 

But no, said Mr. K., the prosperity of the people of 
this country, thank God, docs not depend on the mere 
accident ofa bank. Theiraggregate prosperity depends 
upon their economy and productive industry; and, though 
a bank might be a useful agent to direct their resources, 
the aggregate wealth and productive industry would be 
not greatly changed by the operation of such an institution. 

Sir, said Mr. K., I deem it due to myself to be expli- 
cit on another point. ‘That is, that the favor I now bear. 
and have ever borne, to a bank of the United States, is 
principally drawn from my hostility to the whole paper 
banking system, from beginning to end. Yes, sir, from 
its first modest conception, up to its present gross matu- 
rity and demoralizing corruption, I have ever consider- 
ed it, said Mr. K., as one of the most pernicious and 
wicked systems that ever was invented by the moneyed 
and speculating interests, to tax the laboring and produc- 
tive classes of the community. Mr. K. said that he hoped 
to show, at some time, when the question might be more 


directly before the Senate, thatthe people were taxed |}. 


by the operation of this system without any equivalent 
advantage, to the amount of between five and eight mil- 
lions of dollars per annum. Sir, said Mr. K., a few 
years since, I was in conversation with that great and 
good man, Sir James McIntosh, of England, who asked 
me to what cause I attributed the acknowledged fact, 
that there were ten bankruptcies in the United States, 
and the worst kind of bankruptcies, to where there is 
one in any other portion of the world sustaining the same 
amount of commercial interests. I answered him accord- 
ing to my conviction then, and now, that it was owing to 
paper currency, and the abuses of the paper banking sys- 
tem, in this country. He answered me that I was right; 
and added, that he had ‘always been astonished that a 
people so well acquainted with political economy, and at 
the same time so jealous of their liberties, and of that re- 
publican equality guarantied by their constitution, as the 
Americans certainly were, ever should have suffered a 
system so hostile to all these objects, to be ingrafted on 
the policy of the country.” Sir, said Mr. K., he was 
right. The political tendencies of the system are in di- 
rect hostility to the nature of our institutions, as well as 
injurious to our national industry. 

Iam then opposed (said Mr. K.) to the whole system; 
but, under existing circumstances, what are we to do? If 
we cannot cure the evil at present, we should endeavor to 
mitigate it. But I cannotagree with those (said Mr. K.) 
who would do this by putting their foot upon the head of 
the monster, when by the very surge they make to 
strangle it, they force up, witha sort of lever power, 
and with a mushroom rapidity, bundreds of others of the 
same genus, of more pernicious tendency. Sir, (said 
Mr. K.,) with all the help of this national regulator, there 
are too many hands hold of our currency. A currency 
consisting principally of paper credit, should be handled 
with great delicacy. This was one of the cases, he said, 
in which too many physicians were apt to kill the pa- 
tient. Currency (said Mr. K.) should be dug from the 
mine by the miner; coined, and its value regulated by 
Government; and earned by the. productive industry 
of the people. ‘This is the only currency that will ever 
answer as a steady standard of value. He was surpris- 
ed, he said, to hear gentlemen gravely assert that the 
Bank of the United States had established a standard 
equally steady and uniform with gold and silver. There 
could be scarcely an apology, he said, for so gross an er- 
ror, unless gentlemen were misled by a false comparison. 
They must compare currency with currency; that is, 
currency in one part of the country, with currency in 
another. They could certainly not consider, in such 
a proposition, the relation between the whole currency 
and the wealth of the country which it represented. It may 
perhaps be assumed with safety, (said Mr. K.,) that three- 
fourths of the currency of the country consists of paper. 
To this extent, then, there is a latitude of expansion and 
contraction by the banks—a power they constantly exer- 
cise whenever policy dictates, or their interests tempt 
them. Hence, we sce the quantity of currency ever fluc- 
tuating and changing, and the relative value of property 
changing and fluctuating ‘with it. And therefore it is, 
that we find the property of the country always afloat on 
the sea of uncertainty, private fortunes so suddenly 
wrecked, and the wealth of individuals continually chang 
ing hands. 

Sir, said Mr. K., you will never establish a standard of 
value that will ensure a steady and progressive prosperity 
among the people, and promise a sure and certain re- 
ward to honest industry, until you establish your currency 
upon the steady principle, that if a yard of cloth be 
worth five dollars, itis because it may be thought as 
good a business to make this yard of cloth as to extract 
five dollars from the mines. 

To conclude, said Mr. K., I think we should come to 
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some action upon the subject before us, and settle it one] 
way or the other. I admitthere is great distress in many 
portions of the country. Yes, I will even admit distress 
in some of the northern cities, in all the degrees of com- 
parison stated a few days since by an honorable Senator 

from. Maryland—‘* Great distress, deep distress, unex- 

ampled distress,” ButI beseech gentlemen to be con- 

tent with the glory which they have already acquired by 

their brilliant displays of rhetoric, and employ for a mo- 

ment that sober reasoning power which the God of nature 

gave them, and judge truly what portion of this distress 

is to be attributed to the direct and necessary agency of 
the removal of the deposites. Is it. not apparent to all 

that this measure has been made the pretext rather than 

the cause of the mischief? 

Sir, said Mr K., since the step was taken by the Ex- 
ecutive, to which all this distress is constantly ascribed, 
1 have travelled through four populous States in the South 
and Southwest, before I set out for this city. I heard a 
great deal of conversation from time to time upon this 
Execulive measure, and saw much notice taken of it in 
the public prints, and must say, that the act, as one of 
expediency, was generally disapproved. Some thought 
itan act of injustice to the bank, but the most common 
sentiment, I think, was, that whatever might be the 
claims or the conduct of the bank, that it had great pow- 
er,and that this measure would afford a pretext to the 
bank and its friends for inflicting a great deal of injury 
upon the country, with a view to political effect. And 
with these sentiments, I believe a great majority even of 
the friends of the administration assembled at this Capitol; 
and Iam hence disposed to believe, said Mr. K., (though 
Xam an unpractised politician, and may be mistaken, ) that, 
if it had not best suited the friends of the bank to make 
this purely a party question, and even one of exist- 
ence, with the administration, the deposites might have 
been restored before their removal could be made the 
pretext for mischief, by perhaps so large a majority as 
two-thirds of both Houses. He inferred this, because he 
thought that the measure was generally condemned as 
inexpedient, for the reasons before stated. But never 
had he heard any where, or from any party, that by this 
measure the President had transcended his constitutional 
powers, or usurped the whole powers of Government, 
until these propositions were asserted in this Capitol. 
Such sentiments may have been expressed, but he had not 
before heard them. Yes, said Mr. K., I think this alarm. 
ing discovery was reserved for Senatorial sagacity, and 
was first made known here. And how were the friends 
of the administration met on this question, when they 
assembled at this Capitol? It was not proposed simply 
to correct an error, but to break down an administration; 
not simply to. disapprove the error, if it was one, but to 
make it a stepping-stool to power. They asked the res- 
toration of the deposites, to be sure, but they asked this 
because, in their removal, the President had violated the 
laws, usurped all the powers of Government, and trampled 
the constitution under foot. To restore the deposites for 
such reasons was at once, as many thought, to give up the 
administration as wholly unworthy a share in the Govern- 
ment.. Thus-driven to the wall, many thought themselves 
forced to-choose between the administration and the bank. 
‘The present administration professes and acts upon some 
great and leading principles of national policy, which 
they. desire to see sustained, and which they consider of 
much more importance to the happiness and prosperity 
of the people than a national bank, or the restoration of 
the deposites—the removal and restoration of which they 
look on as mere measures of expediency. If forced toa 
choice, then, they may naturally choose what they believe 
the greatest good, and support the administration, though 
they-mey think the removal inexpedient at the time it 
was effected. 


And it cannot be disguised, Mr. President, said Mr. K. 
that the footing upon which this question has been placed, 
and the manner of treating it, has produced much the 
greater portion of the distress of which the people com- 
plain. Instead of calmly debating this question as one 
of expediency, on which there was honest differences of 
opinion, the session had scarcely opened before the peo- 
ple heard from the Capitol that a dangerous revolution had 
been effected in their Government. ‘The premonitory , 
symptoms of despotism are upon us, and the collapse is at 
hand,” says one. ‘* Our liberty is lost, our constitution 
is gone,” says a second. ‘Despotism has triumphed 
over the free institutions of the country; all power is 
usurped and wielded by the hand of a tyrant,” saysa 
third. ** We are in the midst of a revolution, bloodless, 
as yet, but behold the coming storm,” says a fourth; and _ 
soon. And in the midst of this Demosthenian pouring- 
out of the shreds and patches of old Grecian orations, 
some noble patriot—some generous monitor—some disin- 
terested friend to the people, doubtless, sits down, perhaps 
in this chamber, I know not where, and deliberately 
writes letter after letter for publication in the northern 
cities—warning “the small capitalist to husband his lit- 
tle store??—** the poor man, who might fortunately have 
a five or a ten dollar bill, to make a run upon the banks 
for specie, whilst specie was to be had;” and warning all 
classes ** prudently to prepare” for all the evils which 
usually follow a violent revolution. Well, sir, what is the 
instantaneous effect of all this terrifying stuf? Why, if 
Blucher with his hussars, or Platoff with his Cossacks, 
had been within the sound of the bugle, some of the hon- 
est yeomanry of the country could not have felt greater 
perturbation and alarm. Well, sir, they did as they were 
advised; many, no doubt from honest alarm, but a still 
greater number because they perfectly understood the 
quarter from which the alarm was sounded. The oracles 
had spoken, and the prediction must be fulfilled. It had 
been stated that the country was likely to be ruined by 
the measures of the administration, and it must be done. 
And who so blind as not to see, sir, the wicked agencies 
and engines that have been wilfully at work to bring the 
country into its present distressed condition. The “ pres- 
sure” has been made the pretext for deranging the whole 
business of the country, deposites have been withdrawn 
frequently from no real alarm for their safety, but to force 
the banks to curtail their discounts, draw in their debts, 
and make their customers feel the € pressure.” Specie 
has been also demanded with no other motive. Every 
species of bad faith has even been justified by no other 
excuse than the pressure.’ The creditor will not wait, 
and the debtor will not pay, if they are opposed to the 
administration, and wish to increase the ‘* pressure.” 
The wealthy creditor who has, perhaps, been recciving 
interest on a loan for years, with no occasion for the prin- 
cipal, and no apprehension of its safety, demands his 
money, that the debtor may feel the ‘ pressure.” The 
wealthy debtor, often with thousands of ready means in his 
coffers, turns off the honest mechanic with bis bill: he 
cannot pay tiil the deposites are restored, andthe ‘ pres- 
sure” removed! The merchant, whose affairs have be- 
come troublesome, from embarrassment and want of 
means; who has, perhaps, been long keeping up appear-~ 
ances by all those contrivances which are resorted to by 
men who trade mostly upon credit, including the usual 
resort of drawing and re-drawing——men, I say, who, to 
use the mercantile phrase, are “ hard run” to make ends 
meet, and only wanting an honorable excuse to fail-— 
when they receive the magic touch of the  pressure;” 
they burst, like a bombshell, tottering and shaking all 
around who have had the misfortune to be connected with 
them. The settlement they find an easy one. The 
s: pressure” accounts for their misfortunes, and, at least 
from all good opposition men, they expect an honorable 
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discharge. By these, they are rather honored than dis- 
graced. 
the country. Yes, sir, the ‘* pressure” bere, the ** pres- 
sure” there, the ‘* pressure” every where—for any thing 
and every thing that deranges trade, and destroys confi- 
dence, the “ pressure” is a ready excuse, and satisfactory 
account. 

Can gentlemen reason seriously upon the subject, and 
honestly conclude that all this alleged distress has been 
the necessary effect of removing the deposites? Can the 
simple act of changing the place of deposite for eight mil- 
lions of the money of the Government, produce all the 
distress which is witnessed in the country? These depo- 
sites, by-the-by, wherever they be, do not constitute a 
fund upon which the people should rely for accommoda- 
tion. They do not belong to the bank, but belong to the 
Government, and are at all times subject to be drawn 
when needed by the Government. 1f they had been 
drawn out, then, and put in no other banks to discount on, 
the effect should not have been felt, either by the bank 
or the people. Yet it is gravely stated, that the removal 
of the deposites has produced the direct effect of depre- 
ciating the property of the country four hundred mil- 
lions. I presume this is a very gross calculation, and 
must be made up, I think, of a great number of items, 
or rather, it would be something like the account of Sir 
Larry—-64d to the blind beggar, and £7,000 sundries. 
He might put down, perhaps, a trifle as the direct effect 
of this measure, but the balance he should make up by 
charging a few millions to his own speech; a few mil- 
lions each to many others; many millions to the compro- 
mise bill, (if that could be called a compromise where all 
the advantages were on one side, ) and the balance to the 
bank. For the bank, he said, had certainly, whether jus- 
tified or not, for the present, produced the largest item in 
the distress, 

This bank, he said, from its position and advantages, 
had monopolized inland exchange. ‘This exchange was 
a sort of currency, which entered largely into the com- 
merce of the country. It was a means of raising money 
by some, of receiving it by others, and, with many others, 
of continuing their business for a time (by drawing and 
re-drawing) without any capital at all, ‘he bank, then, 
through its branches, furnishing the principal conduits 
through which the wealth of the country, to a great cx- 
tent, circulated, has thought proper, it is said, abruptly, 
to tear them up, and leave the commerce, previously fed 
through them, to stagnate and perish. This cause of em- 
barrassment, it must be readily perccived, from its nature, 
must be only temporary. Individuals will do the same 
business, if the bank withdraws from the competition, 
though probably not on quite as good terms as the bank, 
whew ithas the advantage of the Government deposites 
and distribution of the revenue. 

{ will conclude by saying to the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, that I think I shall vote for his 
project fora short extension of the charter of the bank, 
provided the modifications suit me—hoping that it may 
quict the country, and that, before the extension expires, 
the people will be preparing to dispense with the system 
altogether. 

Mr. CHAMBERS rose and said, he bad heard with very 
great surprise some of the remarks made by the Senator 
from Georgia, (Mr. Kine.] He has indeed allowed 
(said Mr C.) that a very inconsiderable portion of the 
pecuniary embarrassment, the full extent of which he ad- 
mits, is justly attributable to the late measures of the 
Executive, but infinitely the larger portion he considers 
‘to have been produced by the action of this body, and 
especially that portion of it which is opposed to the ad- 
ministration. The Senator, though he travelled much 
through the country, did not hear of distress and pecu- 
nary depression, but more emphatically he did not hear 

Von Nin 3k 


a whisper of Executive usurpation or violation of law, 


They are considered as failing in the cause ofjuntil he heard the speeches of honorable Senators on this 


floor. The surprise, Mr. President, which I felt at this 
course of remark, arose, in no small degree, from the 
fact that late disclosurés have demonstrated that the first 
denunciations of the Executive usurpation and violation 
of law, as well as the first annunciation of’ distress and 
embarrassment, came from. the very council-chamber of | 
the Executive. When the Senator from Georgia imputes 
to those on this floor, who have seen, in the movements ` 
of the President against the bank, a reckless violation. of 
chartered rights, and an assumption of powers that belong 
to the legislative and judicial departments of the Gov- 
ernment, the sole motive to break down this adminis- 
tration, and on its ruin to erect the fortunes of other as- 
pirants, when he rebukes us for playing a part, and for 
alarming the country by a false cry of danger and pecu- 
niary derangement, does he forget that the personal and 
political and bosom friends of the President were the 
first to say that these were the natural and necessary re- 
sults of his policy? Does the Senator forget that William 
J. Duane and Louis McLane, as long ago as July last, 
sounded in the President’s ear the warning voice of cau- 
tion, and foretold, with prophetic accuracy, the results 
of his mischievous ‘experiment?’ Yes, sir, as long 
ago, L believe, as the 10th of July, did these men admon- 
ish the President that the rights of Congress, the laws of 
the land, and the happiness of the whole community, 
must be violated and disregarded before he could con- 
summate his hostile purposes. But that warning voice did 
not turn aside his wrath. 

Mr. Duane was selected from amongst the whole mass 
of devoted friends scattered throughout this Union. With- 
out the expression of a wish on his own part or on the . 
part of his friends, without even a desire for the office, 
he was invited, solicited, and entreated to occupy the 
high and responsible station, to which his long and ar- 
dent attachment to the President, his undeviating sup- 
port of his measures, and his cherished devotion to his 
person, and his known opposition to the bank, made his 
clevation so particularly desirable. He came into the of- 
fice with no feeling, with no motive, that did not look 
to the honor and fame of Andrew Jackson, and the glory 
and popularity of his administration. What he has said 
is known to us, and from a reference made by him to 
another, we can form some estimate what that other has 
said. Itis much to be regretted that we are unable to 
raise the veil which conceals from public view the secret, 
the cabinet history of this transaction. We have once 
essayed to look beyond this veil, but a sagacity which 
well knew how difficult it might be, when a search was 
commenced, to arrest its progress until all was discover- 
ed, took the alarm, and repulsed our first advance. If 
our respectful request for a paper, given to the world 
through every newspaper, was refused, how. perfectly 
idle is it to ask the disclosure of another, which would 
be wormwood and gall to those in whose hands it is sleep. 
ing in darkness? But, sir, we are at no loss to know, 
from Mr. Duane’s letter, the general character of Mr. 
McLane’s views. And Iwill here ask the Senator whe- 
ther Mr. McLane is an alarmist; whether his object was 
to create a panic, and to break down the administration? 
Can this be said of one who has been basking in the sun- 
shine of Executive favor for so many years, who has been 
carried through posts of honor, and places of high polit- 
ical trust, continually ascending, until he has attained 
that position which is the most distinguished ofall in the 
power and command of the President; and who is at this 
very moment his prime minister, his confidential friend, 
and his constitutional counsellor? No, sir, no, sir; ‘the 
Senator from Georgia will not impute to these distinguish- 
ed men any motive but a pure and honest exhibition of 
the truth, ‘an anxious desire to dispel the mists of error 
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and the clouds of passion and prejudice to which they 
discovered their much loved chief was about to be a victim. 

The kindness of my friend near me has furnished me 
with the letter of Mr. Duane—his 4th letter to the 
people of the United States. The Senate shall hear pas- 
sages from it; 

€ The undersigned is persuaded that the measure would 
be regarded as extreme and arbitrary, for these reasons. 


voted friends deliberately declare to be violations of law, 
and ruinous to the nation. If we did, weshould be faith- 
less to our duty, faithless to ourselves and our States, 
faithless to the constitution and the country, faithless to 
our consciences and our God. 

A word or two on another matter. The Senator from 
Georgia, in a spirit of frankness and candor which did him 


i honor, and for which he tendered his acknowledgments, 


s How can the undersigned justify the assumption of|had openly, and without disguise, disclosed the extent of 


the powers of jury, judge, and executioner? Is he to 
punish unheard, at his own pleasure, and without being 
able to ‘assign to Congress reasons for such an arbitrary 
act? Is it consistent with the principles of justice, or 


party feeling in Congress. He has stated, in plain and ex- 
plicit terms, that, if we had calmly proposed a restoration 
of the deposites to the Bank of the United States, with- 
out connecting with it an attack upon the administration, 
we should have had the votes of two-thirds of each House 


the genius of our institutions, that any man should be! 
able to constitute himself a dictator in ‘matters affecting | of Congress, in favor of such a proposition, and the reg- 
the character of the country, the welfare of the people, |son why we cannot now obtain two-thirds in each branch 
and the fame of men who are entitled, at least, to the ‘is, thatsuch a vote would break down General Jackson’s 
_ rights of felons.”* administration. The Senator is one of the few who will 
_ Again, in the fourth and fifth of the numerous columns! not be held in the traces of party: he has distinctly an- 
over which these reasons are spread, the Secretary’s letter|nounced his individual exemption from these bonds by 


says: “ Supposing that in adopting the proposed mea- 
sure the faith of the country would not be violated; that 
contempt to the last and next Congress would not be 
evinced; that the power to contract with State banks ex- 
ists, and that it would not be unwise to make the con- 
tract; still the question presents itself, what would be the 
effect upon society? Would the operations of the Gov- 
ernment, or of the commercial world, be facilitated? 
‘Would confidence between man and man be promoted? 
Would the facility to stand a shock, in the event of a war 
in'Europe,’ for instance, be given to the local banks? 
«sThese questions, and others of an analagous charac- 
ter, need not be discussed by the undersigned, for his 
“predecessor, on all accounts so much more competent 
to advise the President than he is, has placed this part 
of the subject, especially, in a point of view that can- 


which his friends are chained: he means to obey the high- 
er duties of his station, and give his aid to a measure 
which he believes calculated to promote the best interests 
of the people. 

The Senator deserves praise for announcing a. fact 
which his means of information has enabled him to ascer- 
tain with a certainty that must secure the most undoubt- 
ed confidence in his accuracy. And what is this fact? Sir, 
itis one upon which the good people of this country 
will ponder, well; it is one which { trust and hope they 
will all hear, and one and all will deliberately reflect 
upon. Weare making issues to send to the people and 
the polls, to be tried and decided. 1 desire that this 
evidence be used in the trial of these issues—that it be 
known far and wide, how matters stand here, in the very 
ark of our political safety, amongst those who are sent 


not, he respectfully thinks, be overlooked by a Chief |here by freemen, to represent freemen, to protect the 


Magistrate so anxious as the President has proved him- 
self to be to protect the mass of the community from 
embarrassment, From want of experience or informa- 
tion, the undersigned may not anticipate evil so exten- 
_.sive as that apprehended by his predecessor; but his 

fears are still so strong, that he is quite unwilling to put 
the match to a train, the end of which he has not the 
sapacity to discern.” 

Mr. Secretary Duane might not anticipate evil so ex- 
tensive as that apprehended by Mr. Secretary McLane, 
and yet Mr. Duane apprehended that ‘* much more tri- 
vial changes than that proposed by the President have 
produced great commercial convulsions,” and he also 
apprehended that, ‘© in any attempt to maim the bank, 
the agents of the bank would be the most likely to es- 
cape; the wound would be felt in the cottage of the 
farmer rather than in the palace-of the banker.” What, 
Mr. President, must have been the fearful features of 
that portrait, drawn by the hand of the prime Secretary 
of the President, which could have predicted a condition 
so much more disastrous and alarming than those anti- 
cipated by this letter? 

Now, sir, I ask the Senator if he can see in this lan- 
guage no such idea as Executive usurpation—no such 
idea as a prasping at the powers of Congress, at the pow- 
ers of the courts, and of the juries—no such idea as 
bringing ruin and distress upon the country? He must, 
therefore, select either alternative of the dilemma, and 
admit: Mr. Duane and Mr. McLane to have been traitor- 
ous to their obligations, to their honor, and their oaths, 
or he must acquit us, who have applied to the same act, 
not the same language, but the same sentiment. Surely 
it could not be asked or expected by the Senator, or by 
any other person, that Senators are to sit here with their 
arms. folded, and their voices dumb, when measures are 
pursued by the Executive which his nearest and most de- 


constitutional and legal rights, to guard the interests and 
promote the happiness of thirteen millions of people. 
Yes, sir, let it be known, that on this floor and by a can- 
did and honorable Senator, a political friend of the ad- 
ministration, it is distinctly announced, that, although two- 
thirds of each branch of Congress are deeply convinced 
in their judgment that the late measures of the Executive 
were unwise; that their influence upon the country 
was decidedly pernicious; that the people were injured 
and oppressed by them, and that they were convinced 
of the propriety of retracing these false steps; that if they 
regarded only their duty to the country and the people, 
they would vote for a measure which would relieve the 
distresses and advance the happiness of the community, 
but that they are restrained from the exercise of this admit- 
ted duty for the cause, that such a vote would probably 
destroy the popularity of General Jackson, and lessen 
the hopes of political elevation now indulged by those 
who are identified with him. 

Let the people know that when they consider the end 
and object of this Government to be the happiness and 
the comfort of themselves, their wives, and their chil- 
dren, and the elevation of the national character at home 
and abroad; that, when they consider the officers who ad- 
minister the Government as their servants, engaged in 
performing their work, for their advantage, and according 
to their will, they are in totalerror, Let them know that, 
according to the now admitted doctrine of this administra- 
tion, and its advocates in the halls of Congress, there 
are other and higher demands—other and dearer inter- 
ests—other and greater objects which those rulers regard: 
that the wants and necessities of the people cannot be 
regarded until the political wants of their rulers are pro- 
vided for: that the elevation of Andrew Jackson, and 
those who expect to ride into office through his popula- 
rity, are motives stronger and more imperatiye, than the 
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restoration of contentment and plenty to a whole commu- 
nity, who are now crying aloud for relief—for necessa- 
ries—for bread: who are perishing, and famishing, and 
fainting under a load of oppression, and loss, and pover- 
ty, which the passion and fury of one man has put upon 
them. 

Sir, Yam one of those who yield obedience to the old- 
fashioned doctrine, not only that the people are those 
whose interest and prosperity are alone the legitimate 
ends and objects of our Government, but that they are 
the true and only source of power. If, upon appeal to 
them, they shall sanction the doctrine now for the first 
time publicly announced, that the protection of the po- 
pularity of a few individuals—the perpetuation of power 
in the hands of General Jackson, and those who stand or 
fall with him—the support of an administration when its 
measures are admitted to be indefensible—when the peo- 
ple shall deliberately give sanction to the doctrine that 
these are objects fit to supersede the claims of an injur- 
ed and suffering people; that the interests and pros- 
perity of the many, the whole, are to be sacrificed to 
the political elevation of the few—the two or three indi- 
viduals who are, and expect to be, in power—then, sir, 
for one, L will bow in submission. The people have the 
right to make the Government what they please. If they 
are no longer desirous to be free, they have the poor pri- 
vilege of becoming slaves. Let that experiment be tried, 
and 1 have no fear of the verdict which will be returned 
to us on this issue. ‘They will not give power to those 
who abuse it by making it tributary to the personal am- 
bition of any man, or any set of men, regardless of the 
country—the whole country. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he should be very unwilling to 
advocate the continuance of the Bank of the United 
States as an indispensable agent, especially ifit were to be 
regarded as the honorable gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Kina] had looked upon it. He, Mr. W., had said, 
and he did think, that, in the present state of the coun- 
try~-looking to the multitude of local banks and the 
great evils that were likely to result in consequence—the 
agency of the United States Bank is indispensable. But 
allow me (added Mr. W.) to say, that, in my view of the 
matter, it is indispensable as an instrument, not as a master; 
indispensable as an instrument, as is the hoe and the 
plough to the husbandman, or as the chisel and the plane 
to that body of mechanics who were in the Senate when 
i last had the honor of addressing it. 

Our houses of legislation, our Executive magistrates, 
are indispensable for the good of the people; but they, 
too, are their instruments; they, too, arc their servants. 
And, because it is necessary to have an Executive magis- 
trate, a Senate, a House of Representatives, does it fol- 
low that the people are slaves to the Executive—are to 
erawl before the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives? God forbid! They are the masters of all. 

Mr. FORSYTH thought that the honorable Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Cuastrens] bad misunderstood his 
colleague [Mr. Kuve] in what he had stated about his 
never having heard complaints made in regard to viola- 
tions of Jaw, before coming to this city. That honorable 
gentleman had traced the distress of the country to what 
had taken place in the Senate. Now, he (Mr. I.) would 
have the Senator from Maryland to recollect, that Mr. 
Yuane’s Ietter had been published but the other day, He 
thought be would find no inconsistency in what had been 
stated by his (Mr. F.’s) colleague. 

Mr. CHAMBERS explained. He had distinctly un- 
derstood the honorable Senator from Georgia [Mr. Kixe] 
as stating that a vote to restore the deposites would have 
passed by two-thirds. 

Mr. FORSYTH remarked that, if the gentleman had 
so stated, he was entirely wrong; but that was not what 
he said. But he (Mr. F.) would ask, wasit not perfectly 


obvious to the honorable Senator, and every member of 
the Senate, that the question of the removal of. the de- 
posites had been so mixed up with other matters,.as to 
give it an entirely different aspect, not only to themselves, 
but to the people of the United States? The restoration 
of the deposites would be a triumph in favor of that in- 
stitution, and which it was now struggling for against the 
administration—an administtation which-was admitted to 
be the most popular that ever stood before the people. 
Ifthe going down of the bank were liable to inflict’ an 
injury so serious that the country would not.be able to re- 
cover from it in fifty years, it should have his (Mr. F.’s) 


most decided opposition, because of the means which it 


\vas taking to wring from the people a re-charter. ; 

He rose not merely for the purpose of vindicating his 
colleague, but also to notice some observations that had 
fallen from the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, 
(Mc. Wenster.] He would reiterate his complaint of the 
delay which had occurred in bringing forward some pro- 
position, and say that the reason given by the gentleman 
was insufficient; and the strongest proof that could. be 
given of the justice of what he (Mr. F.) had said. The 
Senator had asked, how could it be expected that any 
plan was to come from his side of the House, without 
knowing the plans of the administration? That, as soon 
as the committee of the House of Representatives made, 
their report, which seemed to be in accordance with the 
opinions of the administration, then, and not till then, 
could the committee report. How, he (Mr. F.) would 
ask, did the honorable Senator know they were the opin- 
ions of the administration? Did he presume, because 
the committee bad had an official correspondence with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, that, by means of the 
official correspondence, they knew what the plans of the 
administration were? And pray, had not a committee of 
the Senate, as well as of the House of Representatives, a 
right—was it not their duty, ifthey wished the information 
—to ask the Secretary of the Treasury for the plans of 
the Government? He (Mr. F.) thought the honorable 
Senator had it in his power to obtain the desired informa- 
tion. But he (Mr. F.) understood that no application 
had been made for it, and thoughtithe delay quite unneces- 
sary, and the reason assigned by the honorable Senator 
proved that it was so. He had said also, that he would 
be glad.to get,a plan from him, (Mr. F.)  Now,fhe would 
to God it were in his power to produce one. His opin- 
ions on the subject had been disclosed, and, in making 
the disclosure, he had stated the impracticability of recon- 
ciling his opinions with those entertained by other honor- 
able gentlemen. He (Mr. F.) would, as far as he was 
able, give them his aid in disposing of the matter. So 
far as the question was directed to him (Mr. F.) asto what 
was going to be done by the administration, he would 
merely say, that he possessed no more information than 
other gentlemen upon that point. 

‘There was one remark made by the honorable Senator 
which struck him with some degree of surprise... He had 
stated, that the power of the people might operate direct- 
ly so as to produce a salutary effect, independent of the 
ballot-box. How, he (Mr. F.) would ask, was that? By 
the right of instruction? In some parts of the country, 
the representative recognised the right of receiving in- 
structions from his constituents, and felt himself bound 
toobey. But, how was itin other portions of the United 
States? The representative conceived himself to be the 
trustee and agent of those who had sent him to the le- 
gislatare, and he was to judge of what is good for them. 
The honorable Senator would perceive that the bank. and 
the administration do not stand on equal terms—for: the 
friends of the bank do not admit the right of instruction, 
and the friends of the administration recognise-it. -Fhe 
gentleman had asked what evidence there. was-that the 
people were against the bank—and he referred to the 
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often-told tale of the late Presidential election. 


of the people? 


against him. 


He (Mr. F.) hoped that the Senator would produce 
his bill at once; let it be printed, in order that the Senate 
might proceed to legislate without further delay, instead 
There was no dispute as to 

there being distress in some portions of the country. He 
wished to have the question decided on the resolutions 
of the honorable Senator from Kentucky, and then Se- 
nators would be uble to see what could be done—whe- 
ther or not the proposition of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts could obtain a majority of both Houses. He (Mr. 
F.) thought it could not. He had already adverted to the 
peculiar situation in which the Secretary of the Treasury 
was placed; he could not, of course, come forward with 
any plan, whilst the question was pending as to the cor- 
He 
(Mr. F.) hoped the honorable gentleman would take the 
report of the other House, and apply to the head of the 
Department, and, assoon as he should have reccived an 
official communication on the subject, it might be laid 
` before the Senate, in order that Senators should have an 
opportunity of examining into the subject, and see what 


of discussing memorials. 


rectness of his conduct in regard to this matter. 


could be done. 


Mr. WEBSTER supposed there was no necessity to 


apply to the Secretary of the Treasury for his plan. 


Mr. FORSYTH said it was the usual course, when in- 
formation was wanted, to apply to onc of the heads of 


the Departments. 


Mr. WEBSTER had never known it to be the prac- 


tice to call on the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, under like 
circumstances to the present. He thought that that offi- 
cer was to answer to the House. ‘The gentleman from 
Georgia seemed to think that public opinion would be so 
overwhelming in favor of the administration, and against 
those who held for the necessity of a bank, that very soon 
there would be nothing to dispute about. Now, be, Mr. 
Wa did not intend to apply to the Secretary for his plan; 
but he would say that his prediction was the very reverse 
ofthat of the honorable Senator. . He would say, that the 


process of applying to the Government for relief was 


but just begun, and the applications would be more nu- 
merous from more distant places, and would be pressed 
with much more urgency of tone and manner. And he 
did think that we were to expect a case would arise in 
which the public wish would be so clearly expressed, 
that relief must be given by some such measure as he 
had proposed. 


The question-was then taken, and the memorial refer- 


red, as moved, to the Committee on Finance. 
The bill for. the relief of Elizabeth Robinson, daughter 


of Richard. Wild, deceased, was taken up as the order of 


the. day, -and after a debate, in which Messrs. SHEP- 
LEY, MOORE, NAUDAIN, LEIGH, BIBB, CHAM- 
BERS, WINTE, TOMLINSON, and SPRAGUE, took 
part, the bill was re-committed to the Committee on Re- 
yolutionary Claims. 

=i On motion of Mr. ROBBINS, leave of absence for three 
weeks was granted to Mr. BELL, a Senator from the 
State of New:Hampshire. The Senate then adjourned. 


Tunspay, Mancu 11. 
BURLINGTON (Vt.) MEMORIAL. 


o Mr: PRENTISS rose and said thata memorial bad been 


Now he 
(Mr. T.) would ask—were not the votes of 9,000 people 
in Philadelphia, ‘some evidence of opinion on the subject? 
‘Was not the overwhelming change taking place in Penn- 
sylvania, against the bank, some evidence of the opinion 
There was evidence accumulating every 
hour: and, if the gentleman did not make his proposition 
soon to the Senate, he would find it was overwhelming, 
and. he would be obliged to admit that public opinion is 


transmitted to him from Vermont, praying for a restora- 
tion of the publie deposites to the Bank of the United 
States, which he was requested to present to the Senate. 
The memorial, said Mr. P., is signed by one hundred and 
thirty of the principal business men of Burlington, the 
chief commercial and trading town in the State. With 
a very considerable number of the memorialists I am 
personally acquainted, and know them to be men of in- 
telligence and respectability, some of them holding an 
eminent rank in the State for their intellectual qualities 
and moral worth, They are men altogether incapable 
of sending to this body, under their own signatures, 
groundless representations, or complaints originating 
either in fiction or a spirit of hostility to: the adminis- 
tration; and I feel every assurance that they are nei- 
ther influenced by any party prepossessions, nor have 
in view any party purposes. Some of them have long 
been known as avowed active friends of the adminis- 
tration; and there is no reason to believe that they 
are moved by any other than the purest and most 
patriotic motives. In communicating their complaints 
and opinions to Congress at this critical and alarming 
juncture, they perform a duty which they owe to them. 
selves, and the community in which they dwell, and they 
do it, sir, in the language, and I may add, with the spirit 
and independence, which become freemen. They pre- 
sume, and have a right to presume, that those to whose 
wisdom and patriotism the interests of the country are 
confided, will not be deaf to their complaints; that Con- 
gress will interpose in this trying exigency, and not per. 
mit the interests and prosperity of the people, or any 
portion of the people, to be sacrificed, when it isin its 
power to afford immediate and effectual relief. They 
trust that the inquiry here will be, not whether the popu- 
larity of a high individual, or the strength of party, is suf 
ficient to sustain the recent public measure against which 
they complain, but whether the measure is right and just 
in itself, and consistent, in its operations, with the welfare 
of the country. ‘Lhe memorialists, sir, represent that 
though the pressure does not at present bear upon them 
with all the severity with which it is felt in some portions 
of the country, yet they are suffering much; that they 
find it difficult to carry on their ordinary pursuits; that bu- 
siness is comparatively at astand; that their products are 
depreciated in value; that confidence is ina great mea- 
sure destroyed; credit impaired; and they look forward to 
the future with the most gloomy and discouraging antici- 
pations, especially to the time when it is usual to resume 
the morc active employments of life in the spring. ‘They 
represent that, unless some remedy is provided, their 
manufactorices will be obliged to suspend their operations; 
that wool, which isa staple article, must necessarily fall 
in value; that mechanics will be thrown out of employ- 
ment; that the merchant will be constrained to curtail 
his business, and press his customers for payment; that 
while the demands for payment will be increased, the 
means of payment willbe diminished; and that general 
embarrassment and distress must follow, falling heavily 
on the laboring men and farmers, who compose the great 
body of the people. ‘this memorial, sir, will add some- 
thing to the accumulated and daily accumulating mass of 
evidence before the Senate, of the distress which is over- 
spreading the country, producing, every where, conster- 
nation and dismay. The agricultural, the commercial, 
the mercantile, the manufacturing, and the mechanic in- 
terests, have all sent up their petitions here; and we have 
before us the complaints and representations of hundreds 
of thousands of men of business, testifying to the destruc- 
tion of all credit and confidence, the interruption of all 
branches of industry, and the general derangement and 
prostration of business. lf the embarrassment is yet 


principally and most severely felt in the large cities and 


towns, we cannot fail to see that it must soon extend into 
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all parts of the country, and affect every class of the com- 
munity. Disguise it as we may, sir, the distress is becom- 
ing general; the excitement is becoming general; and the 
opinion is becoming general as to the cause of the exist- 
ing evils. Thousands and tens of thousands of mechanics 
and laboring men, who, a few months since, were pursu- 
ing, with economy and industry, their ordinary occupa- 
tions, have found their progress in prosperity suddenly ar- 
rested, their employments interrupted, and their hopes 
and prospects blasted. If some important principle, or 
the goad of the country, required this submission to loss 
and privation, the sacrifice, however costly, might be pa- 
tiently endured, but the complaint is, and the real griev- 
ance is, that the suffering is altogether unnecessary and 
is inflicted and continued upon the people for no suffi- 
cient cause, 

The general and extensive embarrassments upon the 
community, sir, though for a time a matter somewhat in- 
volved in mystery, are now universally admitted to be 
owing to the destruction of that confidence which is the 
fundamental basis of business. The memorialists impute 
this loss of confidence, and the embarrassment and dis- 
tress which have followed, to the derangement of the 
money relations of the country, occasioned by the pre- 
mature, unnecessary, and, in their opinion, arbitrary re- 
moval of the public deposites from the custody of theagent 
appointed by law to keep them. While they admit, what 
they have been taught to believe from the highest and 
best authority, that the law is good, if a man use it law- 
fully, they hold the converse of the proposition to be 
true, and consider this measure, though having the color 
and form of law, to be an abuse of power, adopted and 
executed in perversion of law, in disregard of the ex- 
pressed opinion of the last Congress; disrespectful to the 
present Congress; prejudicial to the interest and cha- 
racter of the Government, and ruinous, in its conse- 
guences, to the people. 

The memorialists, sir, also express themselves in favor 
ofa national bank, and against the repetition of the ex- 
periment which was tried from 1811 to 1816; with what 
success, with what benefit to the country, the history of 
that period shows. 

I have thus shortly adyerted to the main propositions 
contained in the memorial, aud I think Lam warranted 
in saying that they are in conformity with, and supported 
by, public opinion in Vermont. In that State, sir, in- 
habited by a people second to none, I may be allowed to 
say,-in virtue, in general intelligence, in devotion to the 
constitution, to the Union, to the great principles of civil 
and political liberty, the popular voice is strong and de- 
cided upon the interesting and momentous subject which 
has so long engaged our attention here, and which has 
so deeply excited, and still continues to excite and agitate 
the country. ‘The people who have done me the unde- 
served honor to place me here, and in whose service 3 
could wish it was in my power to exert an ability com- 
miensurate in some degree with the zeal and fidelity I 
feel, have repeatedly, through their legislature, and in 
their primary assemblies, aflirmed the constitutionality, 
the necessity, and the great public utility of a national 
bank, ‘They regard it as the fulfilment of one of the high 
legitimate purposes of the constitution; as the first duty of 
a just, enlightened, and well-ordered administration of 
the Government, to give protection to property, and 
security to the carnings-of labor, by establishing and sustain- 
ing asound and uniform medium of value and exchange. 
Io attaining this great end, they hold it to be most fit and 
safe to follow the lights and instructions of experience. 
They deem it to be exccedingly improvident and hazard- 
ous to subject a matter of such vast interest and delicacy 
as the currency, to the trial of expériments; to the opera- 
tion of theories, however specious and plausible n them- 
selves, unsuited to the circumstances and condition of the 


country, at variance with the intelligence of the age, and 
already refuted and repudiated by experience. : 

Accustomed to look to practical results as the unerring 
test of character and tendencies, rather than to the delu- 
sive, bewildering speculation of politicians, the people of 
that State have not seen, and do not see, either in the Or- 
ganization or operation of a national bank, any thing 
alarming to their principles, or dangerous to their rights. 
It is true, sir, they have very recently heard the existing 
Bank of the United States denounced, loudly and vehe~ 
mently denounced, as an odious monopoly, an oppres- 
sive, dangerous, fearful aristocracy; but their opinions 
of the nature or the character of such an institution are 
not, and F venture to say will not be changed, by giving 
it false names, or calling it hard ones. ‘Though not the 
advocatcs in particular of the present bank, they are 
familiar with its operations, and have seen, and felt, and 
know, and appreciate its benefits. When they look into 
its charter, they perceive nothing in its construction but 
what belongs, more or less, to all similar institutions; 
nothing but the delegation of constitutional powers and 
immunities, defined, restrained, and regulated by law. 
When they look into its history, they find that it has been 
conducted in general, not only with intelligence, integ- 
rity, and skill, but with a success surpassing all expect- 
ation, in dispensing benefits and facilities to the agricul- 
tural, commercial, and manufacturing interests; and they 
believe, that without it, or a similar institution, whose 
operations shall be co-extensive with the Union, the 
business of the country cannot be transacted without 
great inconvenience and embarrassment. ‘The wisdom 
of regulating the commerce of the twenty-four States of 
the Union, not by different laws, emanating from twenty- 
four different Governments, but by the Jaw of one Go- 
vernment, the law of the Union, is obvious to the people 
of Vermont, as it is apparent to all; and knowing that, 
with four hundred local banks existing in the different 
States, issuing paper of a local, limited circulation and 
credit, the currency of the country must and will con- 
tinue to be what it now is, and ever has been, essentially 
a paper currency, it appears to them that general con- 
sidcrations of convenience, expediency, and necessity, 
as urgently require that there should be a national bank 
established by the Government of the Union, to regulate 
the currency of the country, as that there should be a 
law of the Union of gencral operation, to regulate the 
commerce of the country. They believe that the only 
practicable and cffectual way to preserve a sound and 
uniform currency, and give facility, convenience, and 
safcty to commercial exchanges, is through the instru- 
mentality and agency of a national bank; and that, in 
such an agency, constituted and organized by the Go- 
vernment for such a purpose, as well as for its own use, 
there are a fitness, an appropriateness, a just consistency 
between the means employed, the mode of operation, 
and the end to be attained, which recommend it to the 
favor of Congress and the country. 

Such are the opinions, the unpretending, common- 
sense opinions of a people, republican in their principles, 
manners, and babils—a people living upon the fruits of 
their own industry and enterprise, tenacious of their free- 
dom, and keen-sighted to detect the slightest encroach- 
ment upon their rights. I have only to add that in these 
opinions } entirely concur, and to move that the memorial 
be read, referred to the Committee on Finance, and 
printed. 

The memorial haying been read— 

Mr. SWIFT said, as the memorial which had just 
been presented by my colleague contains the first ‘lan- 
guage of complaint made on this floor by the people of 
Vermont, on the deeply interesting subject which has 
agitated Congress and the country for the last three 
mouths, I desire to ayail myself of the opportunity of 
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making a few remarks on the present pecuniary condition] 


of the constitution of their country. And they think they 


of the people of that State, and particularly of that por-jare entitled not only to the sympathy of Congress, but to 


tion of them with whom I am most particularly acquaint- 
ed. Sir, the pecuniary distress which was first felt in our 
commercial cities, consequent upon the removal of the 
public deposites from the Bank of the United States, has 
reached that State, and pervades every part of it and all 
classes of its citizens, and this distress has been aggrava- 
ted by the failure of the grain crops of the last season. 1 
have received intelligence of the condition of that people, 
not. only from newspapers printed there, but from nume- 
rous private letters, and there is not the least doubt of 
the existence of pecuniary distress, which is very great, 
if not unparalleled in that country. Indeed, sir, I should 
have no doubt of great distress there, from my know- 
ledge of its existence elsewhere. The business and bu- 
siness connexion of that portion of the State which bor- 
ders on Lake Champlain, with New York, and the cities 
on the Hudson river, render it certain that any great pe- 
cuniary embarrassments in those cities would be felt there. 
The shores and islands of Lake Champlain abound with a 
great variety of lumber and marble, and particularly 
that kind of lumber which is most essential in house- 
building; and, owing to the facilities of transporting those 
articles to market, afforded by the northern canal, con- 
necting the waters of Lake Champlain with the Hudson 
river, many people have engaged in the business of pro- 
curing and sending those articles to market, which 
have hitherto commanded, in the cities on the Hudson 
river and on the Atlantic coast, a good price and a ready 
market; and it-is believed that the greatest. portion of 
building materials used in the cities on the Hudson and 
New York, are sent from Lake Champlain. In the prose- 
cution of this business, a great number of poor men are 
employed. And, in order to its successful operation, 
those who are principals in the business require accom- 
modations at the bank, but under the pressure of the 
times, the banks have been compelled to refuse accom- 
modations, which, together with the uncertain prospect 
of a spring market, has prevented the usual prosecution 
of this business, by which many industrious poor men 
have been thrown out of employment, and are deprived 
of the necessary means of subsistence for themselyes and 
families. I have daily intelligence of the failure of men 
in that country—men who, a few months since, were 
pursuing an apparently successful and prosperous busi- 
ness, which has produced great consternation and alarm 
for the safety of the sound and solvent. Indeed, it is to 
be presumed, that without speedy relief, the crisis of dis- 
tress has not arrived. The usual time of making spring 
remittances by the merchants to their creditors, of whom 
they purchase their goods, will, if possible, greatly in- 
crease the distress. 

Mr. President, as to the cause of this distress, there is 
great unanimity of opinion. The people believe the re- 
moval of the public deposites from the bank, together 
with the expressions and measures of hostility towards the 
bank by the Executive branch of the Government, has 
caused the distress; and they believe that the obvious 
and proper remedy for this distress is a restoration of 
the deposites, and a re-charter of the bank by Congress. 

=Mr. President, with my honorable colleague, I claim 
for the people of Vermont that they are as industrious, 
enterprising, intelligent, and patrictic, as the people of 
any other section of country in the United States, and 
that they would endure with as much patience, and with 
as little complaint, hardships and sacrifices, necessarily 
imposed on them by the Government of their country, as 
any other people. Sir, you know, from the past history 
of that State, that this is true; you know, too, that they 
are firm and steadfast in their’ principles, not liable to 
sudden excitement. ‘They are, and ever have been, the 
true, firm, and efficient supporters of the great principles 


their prompt and efficient measures of relief. Sir, they 
say that the act of the Government which has produced 
this distress was wholly unnecessary; and that upon no 
ground whatever canit be justified; and that Congress can 
and must afford the relief which has been asked for. 

Mr. President, the people of Vermont are sincerely at- 
tached to the union of the States, and have ever rejoiced 
in any measures of Congress which have tended to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the States, though no immediate 
benefit resulted to them from such acts. Sir, the legisla- 
ture of that State has instructed her Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to aid and sustain the internal im- 
provement of the country, though scarcely a dollar of the 
public money has been disbursed in that State. Indeed, 
I know of no improvement in that State, made at the ex- 
pense of the United States, unless the building of a small 
arsenal, and alight-house, may be called such. Yet, sir, 
you hear no complaint on that subject from the people; 
but of distress and ruin, brought on them by the improper 
measures of the Government, they do complain; and they 
will continue to complain until their complaints are heard. 
Sir, they will not patiently endure evils which it is in the 
power of the present Congress to remove. They believe 
Congress can remove them, but, if it will not, the peo- 
ple will take the business of redress into their own hands; 
they have the power, and they must and will be heard. 

As to the memorial, I do not desire to add to what has 
been said by my colleague. I have not seen the names 
of the persons appended to it, and therefore cannot speak 
of them. To the sentiments expressed in the memorial 
I give my hearty concurrence-—-and hope the motion of 
my colleague will prevail. 

Mr. CLAY said that he wished to avail himself of this, 
as being as fitas any other occasion, to correct a matter 
of fact, as to a circumstance which occurred a few days 
ago, on the presentation of a memorial, not from the 
State from which this memorial has been presented, but 
from a neighboring State. One of the difficulties arising 
out of the present unfortunate condition of the country 
is that of obtaining the truth. Whenever the truth came 
in conflict with the opinions maintained in a certain quar- 
ter, there was a great reluctance to hear it, and a strong 
disposition to qualify it. Some days ago, a memorial was 
presented from the city of Troy, which he had stated as 
having attached to it upwards of 1,700 signatures, com- 
prehending all classes of that enterprising community, to 
whose deserved and increasing prosperity he had been 
himself an eye witness, and which no one could survey 
without feelings of gratification. He had said that this 
memorial embraced not only all avocations and classes, 
but also parties, and that there were to be found 
there the names of many of those who sustained the ad- 
ministration. An honorable member from New York, 
speaking, as he said, on the authority of the representa- 
tive from Troy, had stated that only 100 of these signers 
were the friends of the existing administration. Some 
observations were made, at the time, as to the source 
of the information on which this statement was made. He 
did not know whether the matter was as represented, by 
the member of the other House, to the Senate, but he 
had thought that there must be some misapprehension. 
The statement had subsequently made its way into the 
papers, and had returned to Troy. He had received a 
letter on this subject, which, perhaps, was not intended 
to be read on this floor, but as he was a man of no con- 
cealment, he would read the whole of it, It was signed 
by nine or ten of the most respectable citizens of that 
place, some of them well known to him; and the gen- 
tleman who stood at the head of the list had been recently 
the mayor of the city, and sustained a character of un- 
questioned and, unquestionable respectability, This let- 
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ter was addressed to him, and bore date on the 6th of| printed: copy 
examination, 
fallen into. 

of the memorial, and he mentioned this for the pur- 


the present month, and was in the following terms: 

“We perceive some remarks have been made in the 
Senate, by an honorable member, relative to this Troy 
memorial, bearing rather hard on this city. The memo- 
rial was circulated for signatures by a very respectable 
committee; it was presented to our citizens without ref- 
“erence to party; and of the 1,730 who signed it, it is found, 
on a critical examination, recently made, that at least 400 
are, or have been, administration men. It was signed by 
our merchants, mechanics, artists, and working-men ge- 
nerally, and done because they deeply feel the distress, 
caused, in their opinion, by the violent and unjustifiable 
procedure of the Exccutive. 

e From all parts of this county, containing 50,000 in- 
habitants, we have information, on which we rely, that a 
similar and equally great change in the opinions of men 
has taken place, and from the same cause—pecuniary 
distress; want of confidence, and prostration of enterprise. 

** Among well-informed men, in this county, we be- 
lieve it to bea general opinion, that the removal of the 
deposites was a violation of the public faith; that they 
ought to be restored; and that a national bank is essential 
to a sound currency and the public warfare. 

“Ere this arrives, you will have heard of certain reso- 
lutions passed in a county convention, (caucus, I pre- 
sume,] called by the office-holders and their creatures— 
made to attend through the power of party discipline— 
approbating the course of the President. But such can- 
not be the sober sense of the county. The meeting, we 
presume, was got up in consequence ofour memorial. 

Some of the most respectable Jackson men would 
not attend their mecting—the names of others were used, 
who had no part nor lot in the proceeding; and in some 
. Instances, we believe, they have incorporated names from 
© our memorial into their list of administration men, on 
© the principle, no doubt, that all is fair in politics.” 

ce Mr WRIGHT said, he would take this occasion to 
make a brief explanation relative to a mistake which he 
had discovered inthe papers of Troy, founded on an 
erroneous report of his remarks, when he presented the 
Troy memorial. He had been reported as having said 
on that occasion, innocently no doubt, in some of the 
public papers, he could not say which, that the memori- 
alists attributed the diflicultics of the country to the re- 
moval of the public deposites from the United States 
Bank. Now this he did not say, because the memo- 
rial contained no such meaning; but it was no doubt a 
matter of inference, because it complained of pecuniary 
embarrassment, and contained the single assertion, that 
it was in the power of Congress to relieve the distresses of 
the country. From that report, a charge was made, that 
the memorial had been altered here previous to its pre- 
acntation, when, in fact, the true mistake was a matter of 
inference, that the memorial, because complaining of 
pecuniary distress, and praying for relief, ascribed the 
cause to the removal of the deposites. ‘hese remarks 
in explanation, he said, were made in justice to the me- 
morialists themselves. He had asked for the reading of 
the memorial, in order that its meaning might be perfect- 
ly understood, He bad one single remark to make, in 
justice to the gentleman who represented the district in 
which Troy was situated, in the other House. That gen- 
fleman needed no man’s endorsement for any statement 
he might think proper to make; and for integrity of life, 
purity of purpose, honor, and veracity, he stood behind 
no man in the country. What that gentleman had stated 
might have becn founded on some mistake, for which he 
(Mr. W.) would not now pretend to account. When he 
had the memorial in his possession, he did not count the 
< number of signatures, and be did not pretend to speak 
~ otherwise than from information. ‘The gentleman had fre- 
` quently called on him for the purpose of obtaining a 


of the memorial, that he might give it an 
and correct any mistake he might have 
He had not yet been able to procure.a copy 


pose of hastening the printing of the memorial. 


Mr, CLAY rose to make onesingle remark. It was 


very true, asthe Senator from New York had remarked, 
that the statement he had made with regard to the signa- 
tures of the Troy memorial, was made on the authority 
of the gentleman representing that district in the other 
House. 
he had no doubt he was all that he had been represented 
to be; but he understood that the gentleman did not ře- 
side within fifteen miles of Troy, and he had therefore 
hazarded much in representing that not more than a hun- 
dred of the signers to the memorial were of the political 


He was not acquainted with that gentleman, and 


party supporting the administration. Not residing in 


the town, but living at a distance of fifteen miles off, the 


gentleman could not have been so well acquainted with 
all its inhabitants as to hazard the remark that the sign- 


ers of that memorial, belonging to the political party he 


had referred to, did not amount to more than one-fourth 
of what they really were. 

The memorial was then referredto the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


NEW JERSEY PETITIONS. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN rose and said, he had been 
requested to present a memorial from four hundred and 
fifty-four of his fellow-citizens of Paterson, New Jersey. 
{ amassured (said he) by the respectable committee 
who transmitted this memorial, that it is, with few ex- 


ceptions, signed by all the business men of that town, 
and by a majority of the legal voters. p 
deplore the derangement of our currency, occasioned, as 


The memorialists 


they believe, by the hostile attitude assumed by the ad- 
ministration against the Bank of the United States. To 
show, sir, the disastrous infiuence of the late rash mea- 
sure ofthe Fæecutive, I will make a short statistical ex- 
tract from the statements of my correspondents. The 
number of spindles in operation, in 1832, was 43,439, 
Owing to the extreme pressure of the times, the proprie- 
tors of 24,580 spindles in Paterson, and 5,150 in its imme- 
diate vicinity, have been obliged to suspend their opera- 
tions. The number of spindles now stopped would haye 
required an annual supply of 2,200,000 lbs. of cotton. In 
view of these results, I beg leave to ask, can it be, sir, 
that they have been produced by a factitious panic, man- 
ufactured here? Can it be, that a mere artificial excite- 
ment has silenced the shuffle, paralyzed enterprise, and 
driven thousands of my fellow-citizens upon an almost 
hopeless search after employment? When gentlemen 
make these statements, I respectfully insist upon except- 
ing my constituents from its operation. Sir, they are 
made of sterner material than to wait for indications here 
or any where, to regulate their judgments or “prompt 
their feelings. They are not quite so pliant as to be calm 
or excited, to approve or condemn, as shall be the bid- 
ding of this body. Sir, they do believe in the existence 
ofa real, deep-felt, and pervading injury, inflicted in the 
pride of passion and power. They believe too, sir, that 
the injury has chiefly arisen from the manner in which it 
has been committed! The hostile attitude of the Govern- 
ment against a fiscal agent, prosecuting a business to the 
amount of two hundred millions, and identified with the 
commerce of the whole country, could not but alarm the 
fears of the community. When they perceived the arm 
of power raised against this institution—when early notes 
of denunciation were sent forth from the official organ— 
when the agent was despatched to prepare the prelimina: 
ry steps—when the threat is distinctly proclaimed to the 
American people, that the bank shall be put down--still 
more, when the triumph is actually sounded, that it is 
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_down-—prostrated, at the feet of the Secretary—why, 
~ who could be so perversely insensible, as not to have cer- 
tainly. expected, that all this would “shake the public con- 
fidence, and penetrate every breast with alarm, and bring 
the mind and feelings of the people almost to convulsion? 
And, Mr. President, I have the consolation to know 
that many of those in the confidence of the Executive, 
think as I do, of this measure. The honorable Senator 
from Georgia, [Mr. Fonsytn,} of whom I may say, with- 
out disparagement, that no Senator more ably sustains and 
yindicates the policy of the administration, informed us, 
some time since, that he could not have advised to the re- 
moval of the public deposites in the time and manner of 
the act; and, on yesterday, his honorable colleague assur- 
ed us, thatin a recent journey through six of our States, 
he ascertained that the public very generally condemned 
the course of the Executive, on this subject; and the lat- 
ter gentleman thought that, had we been content to call 
ita mistake, instead of an encroachment, there would 
have been a decided expression of dissatisfaction by two- 
thirds of both Houses of Congress. Now, sir, with all 
this amount of adverse opinion, I am instructed by the 
legislature of New Jersey to sustain, by ‘ my votes and 
influence, the course of the Secretary of the Treasury !” 


And the legisla. 
ture of New Jersey, too, had passed approbatory resolu- 
tions, and, so far as they were an exponent of the public 


will there, it was also in favor of the administration. But 
he had just heard Janguage used here—Senators rising in 
their places and threatening revolution—which struck 
him with some surprise. The gentleman from Delaware, 
(Mr. Crayrox,] a few days since, stated that there were 
two remedies for the alleged evils—one by the ballot-box, 
and the other the right of revolution; that his constituents 
had strong arms and stout hearts, for taking the means of 
itedress in their own hands. And whom did this extraordi- 
nary language proceed from? Why, from gentlemen who 
were constantly ringing in our ears a reverence for the 
laws and the constitution. While in one breath the Ex- 
ecutive was charged with trampling the laws and the con- 


When the administration shall harmonize with itself on 
~ this point; when its best friends shall conclude to approve į 
of the course of the Secretary, then, sir, I will think of 
the matter more seriously. But, until then, I choose, | 


_ With the independence of a freeman, to follow the lead of daily events w 
¿my own sincere ‘and deep conviction. 


der are the sensibilities of gentlemen, 
of complaint has become a burden; and we were advised 
weeks ago toan acquiescing and submissive silence. We 
were told, that we had done nothing but complain. 
though this charge was attended by the notice that the 
deposites would not be restored, that the present bank 
would not be re-chartered, and no other national bank 
chartered; yet the advice was reiterated, that it would 
better become us to sit down quietly, and nag disturb the 
nerves of power. Sir, we are almost prepared for the 
chains, when such language can be heard without resist- 
ance. We intend to complain, loudly and long. We will 
sound the note of alarm inits highest key, until it drives 
its echoes into every valley, over every hill, and strikes 
upon every heart. We willring it, too, in the ear of 
_ power—if it will not heed, itshall hear. And should the 
people, as they may, decide, in the issues of the poll-box, 
that Executive encroachment shall prevail, and push on 
its pretensions, the rich consolation will remain to us, that, 
_as sentinels of liberty, we gave them faithful warning. 
Mr. President, L bave another duty to perform, in pre- 
senting a counter memorial from Paterson, and its vi- 
cinity, signed by more than six hundred memorialists. 
The committee who enclosed this memorial to me, are 
respectable gentlemen, and their statements are entitled 
to full confidence. Tam not informed as to the extent 
of the neighborhood embraced in the scope of the memo- 
rial, These memorialists admit the public distress, but 
ascribe jt to the hostile and vindictive conduct of the 
bank. J am also charged with certain resolutions from a 
public. meeting, held at Rockaway, in the county of Mor- 
ris, approving of the removal of the deposites. I move, 
‘sir, that-all these documents be read, printed, and refer- 
red.to the Committee on Finance. 
“Mie BROWN said, there was not a man who regarded 
the right of patition on the part of the people, and the 
obligation, of their representatives to hear it, as more sa- 
cred than himself, The gentleman from New Jersey {Mr 
Freiixenuysmn] need. not have informed us that he in- 
< tended to sound the notes of alarm. Mr. B. admitted 

that the notes of alarm were not. to be sounded, but that 
“cthey had been sounded, for the last three or four months, 
inJanguage used to overawe the Congréss.of the Union, 


6 


And yet, so ten-|make him its opponent. 5 
that the language | Government to its centre, and its partisans and friends 


Al- {the constitution granted a power which was capable of | 


stitution in the dust, they were in the next inviting free- 
men to rally under the flag of rebellion, and yet they are 
the exclusive guardians of the law and the constitution, 
If he had no other objection than this to the bank, the 
hich are passing before our eyes would °) 
The bank was shaking this free 
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fe 


were threatening revolution. ‘The power to create a 
bank was of the most doubtful character, and to say that 


ae 


producing this state of things, was a libel on the wisdom 
and patriotism of its framers. 

The bank was operating on the liberties of this coun- 
try toa greater extent than all the delegated powers in 
the constitution put together, were capable of doing. He 
needed no other arguments to establish its unconstitution- 
ality than this. It had been said by honorable gentle- 
men, that the question of constitutionality had been set- 
tled, But he did not regard it as settled. In 1810 or "11, 
the Congress of the United States decided against it. He 
admitted the decision in its favor by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and while as a citizen he would 
yield every respectand obedience to that decision, yet as 
a Senator here, he would yield to no judicial decision. 
He would recognise its doctrines only to the extent that 
they were founded on reason, and no further. Suppose 
the legislative branches of the Government were to sub- 
mit to the Supreme Court, that court would absorb all 
the powers of Congress. He was opposed to the exist- 
ence of the bank, or the prolongation of its existence in 
any shape. He viewed it as a question of liberty, It 
had undertaken to harass the people, to overawe Con- 
gress, and should we present the spectacle of yielding to 
its menaces? He held, that to give it a single day of life 
beyond the time specified in its charter, was to compro- 
mise the constitution and the independence of the peo- 
ple. The people owed it to themselves to. vindicate 
themselves from the gross libel which had been promul- 
gated against them, that they could not get along without 
the bank—and to show to the world that the sources of 
their prosperity were in their industry, and the fertility of 
the soil, and the genial climate of the country. But he 
had heard another expression from the honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, equally alarming, that Congress 
should be kept here without rising, unless some relief 
should be devised. What, sir, have we arrived at such 
a period, that Congress should be compelled to sit longer 
than ever it had done before, only on account of the 
bank? This wasnot the least alarming of the expressions 
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we had heard. Mr. B. contended that it was high time 
totake a decided stand against the bank. We were told 
that the distress. was accumulating, and that we must lis- 

‘sten to the will of the people. But gentlemen were great- 
ly mistaken if they supposed that the people were to be 
driven . to submit. In preportien to their distresses, the 
people would feel an elasticity of spirit which would en- 
able them to surmount them. They would manifest the 
same feeling which they did when this Capitol was in 
flames, during the last war—they would only be roused 
to greater exertion to overcome the evil. 

Mr. CLAYTON said, that, after what had fallen from 
the member from North Carolina, it became necessary 
for kim to offer some remarks, though nothing had been 
farther from his expectations than to be called upen to 
take any part in this accidental discussion. The honora- 
ble member who has just taken his seat was present when 
the observation fell from me, which is now by him made 
the subject of comment. It drew from him, at the mo- 
ment, no reply; but now, after the lapse of more thana 
week from the time that observation was made, the ho- 
norable member comes again into the Senate, and, while 
another subject is under discussion, refers to, and rebukes 
my remark, while, at the same time, he proves that eith- 
er, after this lapse of time, he has forgotten it, or that, at 
the moment it was made, he misunderstood it. 

What I said, sir, was spoken in the spirit of admo- 
nition to those who govern this country, not to drive the 
people to despair. So far from inciting the revolution, 
as others have done before, who now preach the doc- 
trines of ‘passive obedience and non-resistance, my re- 
marks were calculated to repress a spirit of insurrection, 
until tyranny should become intolerable. My position 
was, that, in this country, Government was, or should 
be, subject to the will of the people; that their will, how- 
ever now resisted, must eventually be obeyed; and that, 
whether relying on the quiet exercise of the elective fran- 
chise to resist an Executive army at the polls, or event- 
ually impelled to the exercise of the right of revolution, 
they would be their own deliverers from oppression. I 
did endeavor to warn those in power that there was no- 
thing yet in the moral or physical condition of my coun- 
trymen, to sink them into the sullen apathy of an enslay- 
ed populace. My remark, that the people had the means 
of redress in their own hands against intolerable oppres- 
sion, was not confined, as the gentleman supposes, to my 
constituents, but extended to his own, and to all Ameri- 

’ gan freemen; and it was intended, while, as I supposed, 
it was by all so understood at the time it was uttered, as 
a salutary warning to men in power, and all their abet- 
tors in this House, to beware, lest they goaded a gener- 
ous, gallant, and intrepid people beyond the point where 
patience ceases to bea virtue, 

Sir, I again warn the honorable member and his political 
associates to beware. The people of this country may 
tamely bear, as he hopes they will, the ruin of commerce 
and the prostration of all the other great interests of the 
trading and business part of the community, but will they 
tolerate the overthrow of the constitution and the laws? 
Will they quietly submit to Executive usurpation, after 
it has absorbed all the other powers of the Government, 
both legislative and judicial? [tell the honorable mem- 
ber, that while I and my friends proudly acknowledge the 
title he has conferred upon us, of guardians of the Jaws 
and the constitution, we do, in pertect consistency with 
our professions, at the same time “ threaten revolution” 
——not, sir, to subvert the laws—not to overthrow the con- 
stitution—not to break down the institutions of our coun- 
try~-but such a revolution as will bring back this Govern- 
ment to the true principles of the constitution, and make 
it not the plunderer, but the protector of the people. And, 
educated as I have been in the belief that resistance to 
tyranny is an inalievable right of man, whenever the 
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constitution and laws are trampled under foot, and the 
Government is reduced. to a despotism, I hold that the 
American people are authorized to relieve themselves 
from it by force. If this is inciting to revolution, let the 
gentleman make the most of it. Sir, a recurrence to 
these principles may be unpleasant to those in power. It 
was not less so in the earlier stages of the American re- 
volution, when the best patriots of the land poured their 
ineffectual admonitions into the ears of power. But it is 
now rather too late in the day to denounce. those as rebels 
who take occasion to admonish tyranny to stop in its mad. 


career over the prostrated lawsand the violated constitution. 


At the same time, I will take occasion to say to the ho- 
norable member, that his own observations, made evenat 


the very moment when he was delivering his lecturé on 
passive obedience, were, in a high degree, disorganizing, 
and calculated to incite to rebellion; for he unequivocally 
denounced the decision of the Supreme Court, which 
had established the constitutionality of the bank charter, 


and roundly told us that the decisions of that exalted tribu- 
nal should have no effect with him. The honorable mem- 
ber must change his own course here, and make his own 
practice more comformable to his preaching, before he 
acquires the power to lecture with effect on this subject. 

Mr. SWIFT, in explanation, said, that if the honorable 
Senator [Mr. Brows] had intended to attribute to him 
the expression on which he had commented, he could 
only say that he did not recollect having used any such 
expression. If the gentleman from North Carolina meant 
to ascribe to him the expression, by way of threat, that the 
people were about to rise in revolution, and rebellion, 
he would assure the gentleman that no such thought had 
been in his mind. He could assure the Senate, as well as 


the gentleman himself, that no such idea had ever been 


entertained by him. What he had said was, that the peo- 
ple believed that Congress had the power to give relief to 
the country, and that the evils which had been brought 
upon them by the Executive, were the consequence not 
merely of the removal of the deposites, but also of the hos- 
tile attitude which the Executive had taken against the 
institution. He had represented that the people believed 
that Congress had full power; and he had said, still fur- 
ther, that if Congress did not use that power to relieve 
them, they would take it into their own hands. He had 
never thought of rebellion or revolution. There was 
another way, by which the people could bring Congress 
to yield to their complaints. He had said that the people 


stand ready and prepared to resist every encroachment of 


power. The people of Vermont, although willing to en- 
dure, to their full share, all necessary privation for the 
benefit of the country, would always stand ready to resist 
any encroachment of power. Andif the expression of 
this fact was to encourage or invoke rebellion, then he 
knew not what it was to do so. He presumed that the 
gentleman from North Carolina would admit that the peo- 
ple had a right to resist any unlawful exercise of power. 
In reply to this, he should only say, that his intention was to 
assert this right for the people, and to say that they 
would, ina certain contingency, take the power into their 
own hands. 

Mr. BROWN said, that the observations of the Senator 
from Delaware called for a few observations from him. 
That gentleman had reproved him for adverting now to 
some remarks which had fallen from that gentleman a 
week since, and which he (Mr. B.) had not referred to 
at the time. He would not even now have noticed those 
observations, but for remarks of a similar tendency which 
had this morning fallen from other gentlemen... The 
gentleman from Delaware had charged him. with having 
misunderstood his observations. Now, he thought that 
after what had fallen from the gentleman from Delaware, 
they must have perfectly understood each other. That 
gentleman had said, that, if the people did not operate on 
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Congress through the polls, there was another mode, and 
that was by the exercise of their right of revolution. The 
gentleman: had now said, that his assertion was, that the 
people would obtain redress at all events, even if it was by 
revolution. It appeared, therefore, that they perfectly un- 
derstood each other. The gentleman from Delaware 
went on to talk about passive obedience and non-resist- 
ance, and the language of our fathers at the period of the 
revolution. 
cy, and reminded him of the old menace—*+ 
we can, forcibly, if we must.” If ever the time should 
come when rebellion should lift its crest among us, the 
great mass of- our intelligent citizens would be found 
scowling on all those who invited them to the standard 
of resistance, They would rally around the constitution, 
and struggle to save it from profanation and overthrow. 
Mr. B. said he was as much the opponent of passive obe- 
dience as any gentleman on that floor. He admitted the 
right of the ‘citizen to resist encroachments of power to 
its fullest extent, but every individual must exercise that 
right at his own hazard. He had been charged by the 
gentleman from ‘Delaware with using language more cal- 
culated to produce revolution than any which had been 
adopted by gentlemen on the other side, and his opinion 
concerning the Supreme Court was referred to as the 
proof. What he had said was, that, on this floor, acting 
in his legislative capacity, he should expound the constitu- 
tion for himself, without yielding implicit deference to the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. Would the gentleman 
from: Delaware ‘himself, sent here to legislate on matters 
of public concernment, consent to throw all his le islative 
powers at the feet of this tribunal? What would be the 
consequence of such submission? No matter how uncon- 
stitutional might be the decisions of that tribunal, the Su- 
preme Court would always be able to sustain them, and 
carry them into effect. Asa citizen, he should always be 
disposed to submit to the judicial tribunals, but not here, 
in his legislative character. That would be more than the 
case justified. It was the opinion of the illustrious Jeffer- 
son, that the Executive and Legislative branches of the 
Government should be independent of the Judiciary. 
‘Chis opinion would be found recorded in the case of 
Madison vs. Marbury. 

The gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Crarrox] had 
charged him with seeing danger in the influence of the 
Bank of the United States, while he could see no danger 
from the White ITouse. Now, he would only reply, that 
he had‘not been able to see, with that keen and determined 
vision which some gentlemen seemed to possess, that there 
had'beenany such usurpation of authority by the Presi- 
dent as was attributed to him. He entertained the opin- 
ion that the Executive possessed a full and plenary pow- 
er to withdraw the deposites, and they who contended 
that he had no such power, contended for investing pow- 
er in a more dangerous source—for putting all powers at 
the disposal of the bank. That idea, if carried out, went 
ta-give, not only the custody, but almost the property, of 
the ‘deposites, to the bank. Therefore, it was a power 
much more dangerous than any which could be exercised 
by the Executive. ‘The President was made responsible 
“to the people at the end. of every four years; and, if 

-any abuse ‘came under the review of the people, they 
-eould, at their pleasure, condemn the Executive, and dis- 
charge him from their service. The acts of the Execu- 

tive were always visible, and before the eyes of the Ameri- 
can people. If he discharged his duties unfaithfally, they 
-could examine, and stamp the infidelity with their repro- 

< bation; as he was made responsible to them every four 
years, Not so-was it with the institution which was before 
“the Senate. That had been chartered for a term of twent 
years, and there was no. way to reach it. How different 
“Wwere’these two sources of power in‘their character! The 
acts of the Executive were open to the investigation: of 


All this was precisely of the same tenden- 
peaceably, if 


the people; while the course of the bank was secret, hid- 
den, and unknown; insinuating itself through a thousand 
channels, and into places which he would not name; and 
corrupting the public press, ina manner which the publie ` 
eye could not trace. It wasan influence of the most per- 
nicious character, which was felt all over the country, 
although it was not every where seen whence the shock 
proceeded. It was in this great machine that the danger 
existed, which menaced the whole country; and if its ex- 
istence was sanctioned by re-charter, it was vain to at- 
tempt to control its operations, ‘The gentlemen on the 
other side might talk as they pleased about chartcred 
rights, stipulations, contracts, and the like; buat he 
could find nothing in the conduct of the President, in 
reference to these points, which was not justifiable, The 
bank was, in every view, a dangerous, powerful, and ir- 
responsible agent, while the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent was returned to the people at the end of every four 
years, 

Mr. CLAYTON said that he had sought in vain te 
make himself intelligible to the member from North Ca- 
rolina. That gentleman persists in the declaration, which 
has been as often refuted as it has been made on this floor, 
that the majority of this Senate are the mere advocates of 
the bank; that, on this great question, we are looking only 
to its interests and seeking only to protect its rights. But, 
the subject of our complaint is, that the constitution and 
the laws are violated—not merely that the rights of the 
bank and its stockholders have been disregarded. Will 
the honorable gentleman understand me when I say that 
the American people are justified in resisting encroach- 
ments on the constitution and the laws, by a revolution, 
whenever, in their judgment, the oppression arising from 
that encroachment has become intolerable? If he un- 
derstands me, will he, dare he, deny their right? He 
imputes to me what I have never said, when he assails 
a remark of mine as bearing the interpretation that, for an 
invasion of the private rights of the stockholders in the 
bank, the resistance of the American people-is ever to be 
expected. 

Mr. C. then entered into an argument to demonstrate 
the injustice of some recent attacks on the bank, and par- 
ticularly examined the power of the Executive; which is 
now contending against it. He alluded, in the course of 
his remarks, to the anecdote related by the gentlemen 
from Georgia, [Mr. Fonsyru,} a few days ago, who com- 
pared certain gentlemen here, complaining of the public 
distress, with a Methodist preacher exhorting his cone 
gregation: ‘Groan, sinners! groan!” He observed that 
there were certain politicians here and elsewhere who had 
no occasion for admonitions from the pulpit to cause them 
to groan. The groans of the gentleman from Georgia, 
and of all those in office politically associated with him, 
were so audible, that no exhortation could be deemed 
necessary to cause them bitterly to repent of that act of 
folly which had brought the country into sucha state 
of excitement as gave them an assurance that their days of 
power were numbered. 

Mr. FORSYTH observed that here we bad notice 
given us that cries of alarm would be raised, for the pur- 
pose of addressing Congress, and adding to the groans of 
distress. What, Mr. F. asked, is the result? With- 
out distinction of party, the people bad assembled toge- 
ther, and here was the result. He should think this 
notice would be suficient to convince gentlemen that 
they are entirely under a misapprehension as to the real 
state of opinion among the people on this subject. The 
honorable gentleman from New Jersey [Mr, Farine- 
HuxsEN] had thought proper to make a long speech, in 


y |the course of which he intimated, that public opinion was 


against the administration in regard to the removal of the 
deposites. But he (Mr. F.) asked how it was with the 
honorable Senator’s own State? Why, there, two cheers 
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had been given for the administration, to one groan 
against it. The gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Crax- 
rex] had told the Senate that, in his judgment, in a very 
short time, a certain class (Mr. F. supposed the Senator 
meant: his opponents} would be seen to groan fer their 
sins without being called upon. He congratulated the 
gentleman for that agreeable anticipation. Our turn, 
said Mr. F., may come next; but I think it will never 
come. Did not the honorable Senator from New Jersey 
perceive that his (Mr. F.’s) situation was. very embarrass- 
ing? and yet the gentleman wished to widen the breach. 
‘fhe honorable Senator had mistaken him entirely; he did 
not say that he condemned the removal of the deposites: 
what he did say he would now repeat. He (Mr. F.) 
had said that, if he had been one of the constitutional ad- 
visers of the President, ke sheuld have recommended de- 
iay. Asa party man, he regretted that this delay did not 
take place. For the country, he did not know but that 
the decision of the President was the best. Circumstances, 
that were mere speculations at the time he had last ad- 
dressed the Senate, were now known to be facts; and it 
obviously appeared to him, that the President did not 
mistake the public sentiment on this subject, as had been 
imagined by some honorable Senators. He, Mr. F., had 
another cause of complaint against his honorable friend 
{Mr. Fretincuursey] who had said that he complained 
of the  complaints”—that complaints are unpleasant to 
the ear of power. [Mr. FreeLinenuysex said, he did not 
refer to the honorable gentleman from Georgia.] Mr. F. 
resumed: He had certainly understood the honorable 
Senator as referring to him. One thing, however, was cer- 
tain, and let honorable Senators recollect it, that, if this 
people—this suffering people--had any cause to complain 
of a delay in obtaining relief for their distresses, so far as 
the Senate was concerned, the sin lay at its door. 

It was in vain for honorable gentlemen to say that they 
were waiting for a plan of relief from the President or 
the administration; for they knew the sentiments of -the 
administration; they knew that they did not correspond 
with their views. Honorable Senators on the other side 
have the power: the friends of the administration are in 
a minority. Why, then, did they not act? ‘They had 
said pretty distinctly, the last day or two, that the reason 
they did not act here, was because they were waiting to 
obtain, at the other end of the building, a majority cor- 
responding with that they possess here. Now, this 
was all very well, if gentlemen supposed that by delay 
they could induce the representatives of the people in 
the other House to.go with them. We should see with 
what success this experiment would be atterded. He 
conceived it to be impossible for gentlemen to shut their 
eyes to the fact, that the question of the removal of the 
deposites involved that of the re-charter of the bank. tf 
honorable Senators were blind now, their eyes would be 
opened ina very short time. He should think that 
enough had been doing ina neighboring city, and a 
neighboring State, to enlighten honorable Senators as to 
the fate of the question, Here, one of the largest 
States in the Union had spoken. by its legislature, which 
expressed itself unanimously resolved against re-charter- 
ing (his bank. And what now was the public sentiment 
in that. State? ‘There was a complete conversion—a 
thorough change of opinion, and the cry rung from one 
end of Pennsylvania to the other: “Down with the 
bank-—down with the bank!”? ‘This, he should have sup- 
posed, would have been quite enough to satisfy honorable 
Senators that their anticipations were entirely without 
foundation, When honorable Seuators speak of the distress 
there is in the country, and condole with the people for 
the sufferings they are undergoing, did they look to the 
light which was now breaking ahead? From the desire 
honorable Senators had manifested to prostrate the power 
of which they had so often spoken, he must suppose they 


were not sorry that the Executive experiment had been 
tried. Supposing the country did suffer—that a money 
pressure was felt through all classes of society—that there 
were bankruptcies and broken banks, and some. widows 
and orphans redaced. to distress—what mattered it: for 
was there not a glorious consolation for all this? The ty- 
rant despot was to be hurled fromhis seat, and those who 
were his friends would be defeated! He believed hono- 
rable gentlemen were entirely mistaken as to the effect 
they supposed would be produced on the popular opin- 
ion, and the issue of the question which they were now. tak- 
ing before the people of the United States. “We, how- 
ever, should shortly see. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN said, the honorable Senator 
from Georgia had charged him with having made. a long 
spcecb. Now he was sorry that it had been so uninter- 
esting to him. He (Mr. F.) had occupied in the neces- 
sary statements, speech, &c. but ten minutes by the 
clock. ‘The honorable Senator had some days ago vens 
tured to read us a lecture, for making speeches on the 
presentation of memorials, saying it was out ef order— 
that the rule of the Senate was against it, and that it was 
consuming time unnecessarily. And, by way of practi- 
cal commentary, the gentleman struck into the debate 
and has been talking almost ever since. If he (Mr. F.) 
had inflicted a long speech upon the Senate, he had only 
fallen into the common mistake of doing as the gentleman 
does, and not as he says. With regard to the com- 
plaint of the honorable Senator, that his (Mr. F.’s) re- 
marks, relative to his course, were calculated to render 
his situation more embarrassing: now, he could assure 
tlie honorable Senator, that he entertained no design to 
aggravate that embarrassment; but the gentleman would 
please to recollect that his own situation might be as 
embarrassing. Yet he had thought proper to say, in 
pretty pointed terms, that he-(Mr. F.) ought to look at 
his instructions, as he might be brought to a reckoning 
by his constituents. as 

Mr. F. said he thought he had used the terms employed 
by the gentleman from Georgia himself, in reference to 
the subject of the removal of the.deposites, that ‘he 
should not have advised the measure.” 1f he had done 
any injustice to the honorable Senator, in what he had 
stated, he regretted it. He would promise the only re- 
paration in his power. He expected that, by the time 
the wheel (which had been mentioned several times) had 
taken a few more turns, the gentleman from Georgia 
would also receive instructions, and if they should happen 
to.cross his path, he (Mr. F.) would de all he could to 
comfort him, and would drop a word-ef consolation in 
his ear and in his heart. 

With regard to the memorials from4he State of New 
Jersey, he did not think it becoming the occasion: to 
make any further statements than de did make, when-he 
was first on the floor. In consequence of the rupture 
between the parties he had ‘before mentioned, who had 
metin the county of Morris, to address Congress on this 
subject, the opposers of the late act of the Government 
had adopted strong measures to obtain what they consid- 
ered a fair expression of the public opinion. ‘they had 
circulated memorisls in their county, and obtained more 
than five hundred names—consisting of the business 
men of that section of the country. He (Mr. F.) thought 
it due to the Senate to state this fact. The memorial 
would very soon be in its possession, and then it would 
be seen how stood the public sentiment. 

Mr. FORSYTH said that, from the situation in. which 
the honorable Senator from New Jersey stands, the Lord: 
send him a safe deliverance! on ane 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN remarked: 1 trust-he: will 
such is my confidence. : ; 

Mr. SPRAGUE said, the gentleman from Gëorgia [Mr. 
Forsxruj seemed to express some. satisfaction: that all 
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the groans of distress proceeded from those opposed to 
the administration; but he had not proceeded five sen- 
“ tences before he disclosed some symptoms of distress. 
He said that his own situation was sufficiently embarrass- 
ing, and deprecated any remarks from the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Faunrncuursy] which might aggravate 
his condition. Sir, (said Mr. S.,) the remedy for his em- 
barrassment is obvious, if he will but consent to adopt it. 
He (Mr. S.) did not rise, at that time, for the purpose 
of prolonging the debate, but simply to protest against 
the remarks made by the gentleman from Georgia, {Mr. 
Fousyru,] in which that gentleman had imputed to him 
(Mr. 8.) and to others, sentiments which they utterly re- 
pudiated. He (Mr. F.) had said that those who opposed 
the administration, were not sorry that the ‘ experi- 
ment” was to be tried, because it would have the effect, 
in their opinion, of injuring the administration in the 
public estimation. Now, he undertook to say, that the 
gentleman was not authorized tomake any such assertion 
with respect to himself and those who acted with him. 
It was an inference not warranted by the premises. He 
deeply lamented that the Executive had ever tried an ex- 
periment by which the happiness and prosperity of the 
people were so fearfully hazarded. It may be true, as the 
gentleman says, that we seesome gleams of consolation 
in the distance; we may hope that this experiment is not 
to be productive of unmixed evil—that the future is not 
enveloped in utter darkness. But that they rejoiced in 
o this experiment, he denied; it was not so. “The opposi- 
/ tion deeply lamented the. causes which had produced the 
“present state of things; and he believed sincerely they 
would’ srrest the evils so widely spread, and so loudly 
complained of, even if the effect should be to perpetuate 
power in the hands of those who now held it. He pro- 
tested against these ideas, continually held out by the 
gentleman from Georgia; and resolving evcry thing into 
personal and party views. The gentleman has explained 
away his opposition tothe measures of the Executive in 
relation to the bank, by saying that he had not opposed 
them, though, as a party man, he would not have given 
them his support. Sir, if the gentleman was not giving 
them his support, why was he so often found in conflict 
with gentlemen opposing those measures, and denying 
the extent of the distress existing in the country? We 
have heard (said Mr. S.) the magnanimous declaration of 
the colleague of the gentleman, [Mr. Kixe,] that in pass- 
ing through various sections of the country, he had 
_heard these measures of the Executive deeply deplored 
by all classes.and conditions of persons, without excep- 
Hon of party; and we have heard also from the same gen- 
< Meman the candid and frank expression of his opinion, 
that, had it not been for the strong language used in the 
halls of Congress, a majority of two-thirds of both Houses 
would be found ready to vote for the restoration of the 
deposites. 
But the gentleman [Mr. Fonsrrn] believed that the 
public voice would sanction the measures of the Execu- 
tive. “He trusted that the gentleman would in the end 
find himself mistaken; he heard with different organs 
From ‘those as. attentive to the public voice as himself: 
he. drew his conclusions differently from others, equal- 
ly as well informed of public sentiment, and as capa- 
ble. of forming a correct judgment from the evidences 
before them: He (Mr. 8.) believed that manifesta- 
tions of public sentiment were not to be taken from 
the. language of politicians and office-holders; but must 
be judged of from the business men, whose stakes were 
great in the interests of the country; and from such men 
‘as those last mentioned, a voice would be heard, distinct, 
nand clear, and unequivocal. It has been heard in memo- 

rials from thousands: and ‘tens of thousands of citizens 
“from. various portions of the Union. Sir, said Mr. 5., 1 
“deeply lament, (in contradiction: to the idea intended to 


be conveyed to us by the gentleman from Georgia, ) that 
the Executive has thought fit to putsue the rash, ruinous, 
and ill-advised measures which have produced such bite 
ter results among a once happy and prosperous people; 
I deeply lament that he has declared that alf those who 
trade ona borrowed capital, ought to break; a declara- 
tion striking a death-blow at the hopes and prospects of 
an industrious and virtuous community. When he looked 
upon that portion of his fellow-citizens who earried on 
their business on a borrowed eapital—men newly engag- 
ed in trade, and industriously striving for an honest and 
virtuous independenee—and heard the declaration of the 
Executive, that they ought to break, because they dealt 
on borrowed capital; that they must be ruined, and driven 
to uselessness and despair, ‘because their means were but 
small—he could not, he said, but deeply feel, that de~- 
struction was threatened to the happiness, the business, 
nay, to the very existence, of a vast portion of virtuous 
and useful men, who lived in the section of the country he 
had the honor to represent. He would not permit the 
idea to go to his constituents, that he had rejoiced at the ill- 
judged measures of the Executive, notwithstanding the 
injurious consequences to them, through any considera- 
tions ofa party nature; he would not permit his constitu- 
ents to be told that he was willing for this experiment of 
the Executive, so ruinous to them, to be tried, under the 
hopes, thereby, of breaking down this administration. 
The gentleman had said, that all the delay in bringing 
forward some measure of relief was to be ascribed to the 
Senate; and he, Mr. S., submitted it to all who heard 


him, whether the Senate had the power to administer the ` 


relief required; whether the majority had not shown the 
strongest desire to adopt some measures to relieve the 
country from its distressing situation. He was sure that 
this would readily be admitted by all. He asked the gen- 
tleman what the Senate could do?—wbat measure they 
could bring forward, under present circumstances, that 
would be likely to receive the Executive sanction? He, 
for his part, was ready and anxious to go for any pro- 
position at all calculated to produce any beneficial re- 
sults. 

Mr. FORSYTH said he had listened to the formal denials 
and protests of the Senator from Maine. No one, however, 
knew the motives of the honorable gentleman but himself. 
Now, whenhe, Mr. F., recollected the course that the 
honorable Senator had pursued for the last four years, 
and his repeated charges against the Government for vio- 
lations of the constitution, a disregard of the publie faith 
and the public honor, he must have a strangely constitut- 
ed mind if he did not desire that the administration, and 
all its friends, should be turned out of office. Where 
was the injustice of supposing that gleans of consolation 
could enter the gentleman’s mind, as to the public dis- 
tress, when he saw the period fast approaching when 
retribution would come upon the tyrant whom he had 
been assailing for the last four years! He, Mr. F., would 
ask, was the honorable Senator blind to his own motive? 
was he conscious of his course here?—of the coloring 
which he gave to public measures on every occasion 
against the Executive, in all the acts that he performed? 
The gentleman may shut his eyes to the operations of his 
own mind, but there were others who saw them. B 
what right did the gentleman, when he recollected full 
well what had been his own course, undertake to call in- 
dividuals to task?—not being content with attacking the 
party to which he was opposed. We, Mr. F., would ask 
if honorable Senators were not justified in pursuing the 
same course by that honorable Senator’s example? ‘The 
honorable Senator was too much disposed to impugn the 
motives of his opponents. Let the Senators look at his 
(Mr. Spraccr’s} own conduct for the last five years, then 
they would be enabled to judge of his motives. The 


honorable. Senator had said, that he (Mr: F.) misap- 
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prehended public opinion in the State of Maine. Now, 
he did not think so. The people there had spoken in a 
language sufficiently plain, even to the clear ears of the 
gentleman from Maine. . He, Mr. F., had been complain- 
ing-of others groaning, and yet he groaned himself. The 
gentleman from Maine did not understand irony, it ap- 
peared. It was an ironical observation, which he, Mr. 
F., made to his honorable friend, [Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
sEN.] Now, as to what was said in regard to the situation 
in which he, Mr. F., stands, he would merely say, that he 
would not change places with the honorable Senator, and 
those who acted with him; he thought it a particularly 
fortunate condition—one which placed him above the 
considerations of party; a situation in which he had al- 
ways stood, and would continue always to stand, by the 
help of God, as a public man. 

Mr. SPRAGUE, in reply, said, that the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Forsxru] saw fit to make the decla- 
ration, that all those who were opposed to this measure— 
and the gentleman was not unaware that he, Mr. S., was 
one of them—were not sorry that it had been adopted. 
He had repelled that declaration; he had declared that 
the gentlemen had no warrant for such an assertion; and 
how does the gentleman reply? By his usual tactics of 
eluding the real question, and presenting a new issue. 
The gentlemen asks with a tone of triumph, if I have 
not, for the last five years, been opposed to the adminis- 
tration, andif I do not know that { have a desire to see 
it condemned by the public voice? Undoubtedly, sir. 
And was it against any such declaration that I protested? 
Does the gentleman mean to contend, that, because a 
member is opposed to the administration, he must of 
course rejoice at every species of misrule that may tend to 
bring them into discredit? Is that the gentleman’s concep- 
tion of the true relation between means and ends? Must I, 
because opposed to the administration, rejoice to see fla- 
grant outrages upon the constitution and the laws, and ruin 

‘and devastation spread over the country? It is because 
of the measures of the adminstration, that Lam opposed 
toit. I lament them deeply—profoundly lament them. 
The gentleman, in violation of the usual courtsey of de- 
bate, chooses to impugn motives; and asserts that 1 
have no right to complain of this, because I have commit- 
ted the same sin in times gone by. He deals in generals, 
he does not particularize. ‘The assertion is as vague as I 
believe it to be unfounded. Sir, I have never knowingly 
assailed the motives of any member or members of the 
Senate in debate; I have never departed from that deco- 
rum: that belongs to this place; and if the gentleman had 
supposed that I had, and would have pointed it out at the 
time, he should have received my thanks. Linvite him now 
tothe specification of a single instance. He will find no 
apology for his course in my example; and t owe him no 
obligation for a general assertion to that effect, made at 
this time to suit his present exigency. 

The gentleman has been pleased to advert, gratuitous- 


information, have suppressed facts and communicated fic- 
tions—and thus opinions have been formed, prejudices 
taken up, upon a basis- of error and deception. Ihave 
acted here asIverily..believe that people would have 
done, if they had been in my place. Sir, if they could 
have been here to see what Ihave seen, and know. what 
I have known, I would give my body to the flames, I 
would give my neck to the halter, if-they would not have 
supported and approved the general course of my public 
conduct in thisbody. They have not seen, they have not 
known, they have no belief or conception of the true 
state of public and political affairs here. : 

The information which I acquired here I was-bound ‘to 
use for the benefit of that people and the country. I 
owed them the devoted exercise of whatever of intellect 
or knowledge it had pleased Heaven to bestow. I have 
most conscientiously discharged that duty, even against 
the opinions or prejudices of a portion of that State. I 
have done it at the known hazard of my political life. I 
have never been blind to that resu't. 1 have made the 
sacrifice voluntarily, freely, and 1 have not now one feel- 
ing of regret. That it has been most disinterested, all 
must know, and rone, I trust, can have the hardihood to 
deny. What interest had I to oppose this administra- 
tion? IfI had had any objects of office or ambition to 
gratify, was not the path plain, and the way broad in an 
opposite direction? Could 1 not have looked around me 
here, and in the other House, and seen who where the 
recipients of Executive favors? And when to Presi- 
dential influence was added the course of the legislature 
of the State, could I not have had abundant apology for 
subserviency to Executive will? Thus situated, between 
the Executive and the legislature, what had I to urge me 
onward in my course but the deliberate convictions of my 
understanding, the voice of conscience, the dictates of 
duty? The gentleman from Georgia much mistakes, if 
he supposes that I have any reluctance to any but the 
severest scrutiny into all my political actions. I am very 
willing that my course and position should be contrasted 
with his, cheered as he is by being on the side.of power, 
a power too liberal in dispensing favors and patronage; 
and when the gentleman chooses to impute motives to 
others, others may perhaps take the liberty to form an 
opinion of his own. 

Mr. FORSY'TIL said, the observations he had made 
were general, while the gentleman from Maine had. ap- 
plied them individually. He (Mr. F.) thought he had 
stated the issue very truly, and did not expect to be mis- 
understood. He did not now intend to pursue this sub- 
ject any further; but he would call to the recollection of 
the gentleman, that the view which he took of those 
who hold on tu power and patronage, was confined within 
avery few years. He thought, if the gentleman would 
igo back for a very few years, and cast his eyes on. their 
respective positions, the gentleman. himself would: be 
found in support of the powers that be... What-was the 


ly, to the sentiments of my constituents, in a spirit cfobject of gentlemen calling out devotion to the powers 


kindness, no doubt, and he assumes the tone of infalli- 
bilty—be is Sir Oracle: as to their opinions, he declares 
he cannot be mistaken, Although what is impossible 
tt rarely comes to pass,” yet the gentleman may, perhaps, 
find himself mistaken, and his infallibility at an end. He 
may find, and I trust will find, that the republican people 
of Maine will condemn this bigh-handed and disastrous 
measure. Sir, 1 well know the position which I occupy 
in the Senate, and in relation to the State which sent me 
here. I know the people of Maine—l know their repub- 
licanism—their original, deep, and unwavering devotion to 
-republican principles. E know the efforts—systematic, 


that be? Was it not to excite distrust in the people to- 
wards those in power? Was it not their object that pow- 
er should change bands? The gentleman mistakes the 
people of the United States; they alone have the powers 
and they will bestow it where and on whom they please. 
Itis as easy to get office from the peeple, as to obtain 
[ane petty office fromthe Chief Magistrate. If there be 
any man who prefers the Jatter, let him bow down to 
those in power, and let me serve the people rather than 
cringe for office. My aim rises higher. : 
Mr. SHEPLEY said, he felt inclined to make a very 
few remarks, in consequence of what had fallen from his 


persevering efforts—which have been made to deceive, and jcolleague; in doing so, he should endeavor. to. speak 


mislead them. 


some. success. ‘The truth has 


These efforts have not been without{with that calmness and moderation, which, he. hoped 
not been known—the | would ever characterize him, 


In considering: the politi- 


press, and other sources upon which they have relied for j;cal parties of the present day, he looked back. to the pe- 
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riod of the last war with Great Britain, and he was then, 
unfortunately, placed in the condition to have heard 
much, felt much, and experienced much, that was now 
daily. presented to him. All the menaces, all the de- 
nunciations, and all the terrors of the present day, were 
then, as now, held out to those who sustained the admi- 
nistration, He had heard, then, that the powers of the 
General Government must not, should not, be supported; 
and that, if the ballot-box should prove insufficient, 
then physical force would be resorted to, to revolution- 
ize the country. It was not a new thing for him to hear 
these doctrines advanced from Vermont and Delaware; 
it was astory coming to him from days long gone by; 
and it was now vain and idle to suppose it would have 
more effect with him than in those dark days, because 
he had the same judgment as then, with much more of ex- 
perience. He did not intend to allude to the politics of his 
State, further than to express his regret that his col- 
league [Mr. Senacue] had thought proper to predict 
what would be the political opinions of Maine in time to 
come. This, he said, was not new to him, for, if he had 
not heard much of it here, he had heard of it before he 
left home; but the prophecy had not yet been accom- 
plished. It was more than any gentleman had a right to 
ask, that he should believe, notwithstanding the evi- 
dence he possessed, that a majority of the people of 
Maine were not in favor of the administration: though 
he was not authorized to say what the opinions of that 
people would be ata future day. fe had no mode of 
judging of the future but from the present and the past; &c., the Senate went into the consideration of Executive 
and, judging from these, it appeared to him there was no| business, and continued therein till half past five o’clock, 
authority for the belief, thata different political charac-} when the Senate adjourned. 
ter would be presented by his constitucnts than that now : 
seen. It had been the pleasure of his colleague to speak 
of the prejudices of the people of Maine; but what ad- 
vantage, Mr. S. asked, did he gain by such re- 
marks? Tow many years had the majority in Maine been 
found in support of the party now in power? Had they 
adhered to the administration without reason? How 
many years had it been since they were opposed to the 
present dominant party? And now, since they are found 
in support of the acministration, was it not in conse- 
quence of reason and reflection, and not from passion 
or prejudice? How was it, that all these charges and 
proclamations of violated laws, and usurpations of autho- 
rity, had been heard all over the country, and the peo- 
ple of Maine giving their voice and countenance to none 
of them? -They believed that their interests had been 
better sustained, and their prospects were more fayora- 
ble, under this administration, than under any other; 
and though:they may be, at this particular time, and pro- 
bably are, suffering under a slight depression of credit 
and suspension of business, yet, so far from attributing 
these embarrassments to the administration, they will 
give evidences that they are a reasoning and reflecting 
people, by showing ther knowledge and information of 
the true sources from whence their embarrassments pro- 
ceed. 
Mr. SPRAGUE said that the gentleman from Georgia 
had availed himself of his usual adroitness and subtlety 
ofeyvasions. ‘he assertion. was that those opposed to this 
measure: were glad that the. experiment was making. It 
wis denied. And now the gentleman says he met the 
_issue-which T presented, and which he says related to my- 
self; and he met it by saying that 1 was opposed to the 
administration, ‘The issue was made by the denial, and 


The Senator bad remarked that the Executive was not 
the only fountain of office; that it might be obtained 
from the people. True, sir: and it is too often obtained 
by flattering and deceiving them. ‘There may be syco. 
phants who sacrifice their judgment and conscience, to 
obtain office from the people as well as from the Execu- 
tive. I glory, sir, that Ihave never solicited office or 
power from either. My colleague [Mr. Suertey] has 
remarked that he is not authorized to predict what will 
be the sentiments of our constituents. Nor am I; and in 
this we both seem to differ from the gentleman from 
Georgia, who, as to their opinions, was sure that he was 
infallible. My colleague had repeated the word preju- 
dices. Ihave as high an opinion, as full a conviction, of 
the intelligence and integrity of our common constitu- 
ents as he can have. But, sit, they are men. I cannot 
flatter that community, nor any fallible mortals, by telling 
them that they are infallible—that they may not, from the 
imperfection of our nature, be subject to prejudice and 
misled by error. Mr. S- said, in conclusion, that he had 
never voluntarily spoken of himsclf, or of his own posi- 
tion. It was a subject which he did not feel himself at 
liberty to obtrude upon the Senate; but, if others saw fit 
to advert to it, he certainly had no objection. He was 
willing, he was desirous, that it should be universally 
known and fully understood. 

The motion to refer the memorials, and to print them, 
with the names, was then agreed to. 

After disposing of some other memorials, resolutions, 
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Mr. LEIGH said he rose to present a memorial on the 
subject which had so long agitated, was still agitating, 
and would, he feared, but too long continue to distract 
this great and lately flourishing country; the Senate 
would understand, of course, that he alluded to the sub- 
ject of the deposites. It was.a memorial from the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, mechanics, and other citizens of 
the town of Petersburg, in Virginia; a town always dis- 
tinguished for its steady adherence to republican princi- 
ples, and which, he took upon himself to say, had given 
as many and signal proofs of patriotism and devotion to 
the interests, the honor, and the happiness of the nation, 
as any town in the Union. Its export trade consisted 
chiefly in the two staples of cotton and tobacco; and the 
memorialists were perfectly competent to judge of the 
effects of public measures on their own interests and those 
of the country of which their town was the home market. 

The memorial, said he, is signed by the principal, most 
active, and intelligent merchants of the place, the most 
respectable artisans, and many persons of other profes- 
sions. Ihave not thought it necessary to inquire, or to 
tax my own recollection to ascertain, which of the me- 
morialists were friendly to the present Chief Magistrate, 
and which of them were opposed to his election to the 
station he now fills. Indeed, 1 have been surprised be- 
yond measure to find such inquiries made and answered 
upon this floor; to find that the friends of the administra- 
tion, upon the presentation of memorials complaining of 
its measures, have not scrupled to object that the memo- 
rialists were hostile to the President, with a view to de- 

not by collateral and distinct matter of opposition to thel tract from the weight of their evidence as to the exis- 
administration. The. gentleman says that he has been | tence and extent of the public embarrassment and distress, 
opposed to the administration the greater: part of his/and of their opinions as to the causes of their grievances, 
political life. Beit so. 2 shall not contest it. It is my land the remedies proper to relieve them; and that gen- 
pride and boast that Ihave supported every republican |tlemen in the opposition, even the most strenuous and 
-administration, and oppose: this because its measures are | intrepid, either. moved by their deep sense of the gene- 
antivepublican and violate the ‘constitution and the laws. fral distress. which pervades. the community, and willing 
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that relief. should be administered upon any terms, or 
somewhat astounded, perhaps, at the new power which 
has lately arisen in the State, have yielded an involuntary 


“respect to it; and in a manner admitted the principle of 


the objection, by controverting the fact on which it is 
founded. as it come to this pass? Ts it to be under- 
stood that there is a substantial practical difference, in 
the nature and extent of their political rights, between 
the friends of the President and his opponents? Is it as- 
serted and acknowledged that the moral weight and in- 
fluence of the evidence and opinions of citizens of one 
party is, in fact, and ought to be, inferior to those of 
the other? That disapprobation of the President's con- 
duct, couched in language however respectful, founded 
on reasons however clear and cogent, and the represen- 
tations of grievances from every quarter of the country, 
the cries of distress and alarm that are resounding through 
the land, the suggestions of the proper remedies, and 
earnest petitions for relief, are not worthy to be regarded 
as indications of public opinion unless they come from 
persons who are or have been the friends of the President? 
that the only indication of public feeling or opinion en- 
titled to respect in the halls of Congress is to be found in 
those professions of content and boundless confidence 
that are sent us from the friends of the President? If such 


a distinction shall be established and acquiesced in, if 


it be even countenanced, then indeed has a change been 
already effected in the relation of the people towards 
each other, and in the moral feelings of the country, 
which cannot but end in a total change in our political 
institutions, In the beginning of the reign of George HT, 
there was a party who professed themselves the King’s 
friends; and never was there in Great Britain, since the 
famous cabal in the days of Charles LH, a more mischievous 
and pestilent faction, pernicious to the nation, pernicious 
especially to their royal master, who never knew pros- 


and more comprehensive, cannot be established in this 
country; and that an attempt to do it will not be en- 
dured for a moment. 

These memorialista, for the most part, are merchants 
of character and experience in business; and other memo- 
rials (several from our great cities) have been sent to us 
by men of the same class. F pray the Senate to remem- 
ber the course of Government in all other countries, and 
particularly in England, under circumstances of general 
commercial embarrassment, or of public distress of any 
kind, Committees are raised to collect information of 
facts; men of business, likely, from the nature of their oc- 
cupations, to possess experience and knowledge of the 
subject, are called before them, and their opinions taken 
as to the causes of the mischief, their modus operandi, 
the precise nature and extent of the evil, and the reme- 
dies which the symptoms of the disease indicate; and thus 
they throw lights on the subject, by which they may see 
their way to relief. There is a maxim of the law of evi- 
dence, founded in obvious good sense and the soundest 
practical philosophy, Cuilibet sud arte credendum est. But, 


with us, the examples of other nations and other timesare 


despised; the wisdom of the very proverbs is disregard- 
ed, rejected with scorn, Concede to the President the 
greatest extent of general knowledge that ever states- 


` ‘Man possessed; concede to him the utmost sagacity and 


wisdom that can be ascribed to mortal man; yet, upon a 
question of this kind, I would take the opinion of an in- 
telligent, experienced, practical merchant—much more 
what we have, the concurring opinions of a multitude of 
such men—as a surer guide to truth and safety than any 
opinion he can be capable to form, or the speculations of 
gentlemen on this floor. 

The character of the memorial itself, which T now pre- 
sent, may serve to commend it to the attention of this 


House. Its language is temperate; the sentiments it ex- 
presses are moderate and cautious; it was prepared, cir- 
culated for subscription, and submitted to the examina- 
tion of those who signed it: every circumstance indicates 
deliberation, a dispassionate and conciliatory spirit, and 
an anxious wish to avoid whatever might produce excite- 
ment. Imention this, because I think that the right of 
petition for redress of grievances, which all profess (and, 
I shall not doubt, sincerely) to respect, has been in fact 
disparaged in the debates of the Senate on this subject, 
by seizing on every circumstance of disorder, every inci- 
dent evincing confusion or irregularity, in the meetings of 
the people in which resolutions or memorials have been 
prepared: witness the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Georgia, [Mr. Forsyrn,] on the proceedings in 
Morris county, New Jersey, presented yesterday. The 
general effect of those remarks, whatever was the design, 
was to show that the memorials on this subject are enti- 
tled to little or no consideration, and to throw ridicule 
end contumely upon the memorialists. Now, I beg leave 
to suggest to him, with perfect respect, and, indeed, in 
duty towards him, supposing, as I do, that he is sincere 
in his professions of respect for the right of petition, that 
such professions can have little effect, while they are ac- 
companied with expressions of contempt for the petition- 
ers, Such remarks are, in my opinion, more calculated 
to impair the value of the right of petition than the most 
explicit denial of it, for this would hardly be borne. We 
all know that irregularities, disorder, and confusion, do 
sometimes occur in the meetings of the people on occa- 
sions of this kind; and yet no man can doubt that the 
truth of facts, the state of public opinion, the wisdom 
that resides in the constituent body of the people, may, 
with a little care and reasonable attention to their repre- 
sentations, be fairly collected from their resolves, peti- 
tions, and memorials. The like disorder and confusion 
frequently occur in elections; passion and prejudice, er- 
ror, mistake, and even the sudden effects of calumnieg, 
cunningly devised, sometimes affect the result of them; 
but who, for that reason, undervalues representative go- 
vernment? who doubts that the interests, the rights, and 
the will of the constituent body, are, in the general and 
in the long run, fairly represented? that they can be no 
otherwise so fairly represented? ‘The right of petition is 
a part, and an essential part, of the system of representa- 
tive government. These memorials, daily pouring in from 
so many and such various sources, must be respected; I 
cannot doubt that they will ultimately command entire 
respect. ‘he evidence they contain has already con- 
vinced us all that the distress which embarrasses the 
whole business of the country is real, gencral, aggravat- 
ed, almost beyond endurance; and they will soon convince 
us, too, that the memorialists understand the causes which 
have produced this disastrous state of things, and justly 
trace the grievances to the measures of the “Executive: 
And I hope the Senate will consider the representations 
they make, with due regard to their opportunities to 
know the facts; their competency, from their experience 
in business, to form a correct judgment; and the reason 
on which they rest their opinions, both as to the causes 
of the evils they are suffering under, and the proper cor- 
rective, 

The memorialists of Petersburg add their testimony to 
the volume of evidence already laid before the Senate, 
describing the distress of the country in language so 
guarded that it is impossible to doubt their sincerity, yet 
so strong as to manifest their deep feeling on the subjects 
and they state, as their opinion, that the sudden. with- 
drawal of the public deposites from the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States compelled the bank to curtail its business to the 
extent and in the manner it has done, and that promptly, 
too, in order to meet the exigency of its affairs; and, if 
these curtailments were the immediate cause of the pre- 
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sent evils, the curtailments themselves were only the ne-| indifferent about it. I am indissolubly bound to Virginia; 
cessary effect of the unhappy measures of the President. | I must abide her determination; I must partake with her 
To those measures, therefore, they trace all their griev-| of weal or wo; and, if she consent to evil, I must bear my 
ances; and they suggest that the obvious remedy isto re-|share of her destiny with resignation. One part of the 
` move the cause which produced the mischief; that is, to| effort to which I have alluded consists in the stale trick 
restore the deposites. of boldly claiming a majority in anticipation, as the means 
That this would be a great alleviation of the evil; that| of procuring one. A gentleman, not holding the relation 

it would banish much of the alarm that now induces men | to the State that I do, nowise bound by instructions from 
to suspend or contract their business, and have an imme-|the State legislature, has thought proper to find or make 
diate, sensible, and most beneficial effect in restoring] an occasion to tell the members of the General Assembly, 
public confidence, I cannot doubt. Butto me it seems] that, in their late resolutions concerning the measures of 
_plain and obvious that a system of bank credit—such as|the Executive of the United States, they have not ex. 


exists in the United States—such as must continue to cx-| pressed the sentiments of their constituents. Ido not 
ist, unless the State Governments shall unanimously con- 


cur in the gradual abolition or modification of it, which 
no man can at present entertain a hope of—cannot con- 
sist with an absolute, uncontrolled power of one man in 
the state to destroy, or even to touch it. Such a sys- 
tem, in its very nature, involves the interests of such 
multitudes as never can concur in the sudden violent de- 
struction of it. Their caprices, their passions, their 
prejudices, their errors, their self-love, counteract and 
neutralize one another; and they never can concur in 
any policy, with respect to so general and pervading an 
interest, which they do not esteem necessary for the 
common weal of all. But if one man has the power to 
modify, to contract, or destroy the system, his caprice, 
his passions, excited, perhaps, without provocation, his 
ideas of. state necessity, his notions of policy, his projects 
öf reform, may, at any time, and in any moment, subvert 
it from its foundations. The public can have no securi- 
ty. I remember that Frederick II, of Prussia—the Great 
Frederick, I mean—after stating that it had been impos- 
sible to establish a bank in a country governed by a sim- 
ple absolute monarchy, boasted that he succeeded in es- 
tablishing one; and his bank, fostered by his parental 
care, and sustained by his master genius, capable insome 
sort to reconcile contradictions, did linger during his 
reign. How long it continued after his death, I do not 
know; all I know is, that the experiment is said to have 
failed, and to have been soon abandoned. Doesany man 
believe that a system of bank credit, such as that which 
éxists in this country, could exist at St. Petersburg or 
Constantinople? Go, cultivate the sugar-cane in the 
northernmost districts of Maine! Public creditis the most 
sensitive of all sensitive plants; at the slightest touch of 
power, it shrinks and folds its leaves; withdraw the hand 
“promptly, and it expands and revives; but if the slightest 
touch belong continued, the plant withers and perishes. 
I cannot believe it possible that the people of my own 
State'will ever consent. to see any such stupendous and 
overwhelming power vested in the President, much more 
that they will unite with others to confirm him in the 
possession of it—that they want intelligence to discern 
the consequences, or virtue to avert them by all means 
in their power. They must lose their devotion to civil 
liberty, and their knowledge of its principles; they must 
Jose allregard to the very principle of property; the 
pride.and the love of country must be supplanted in their 
hearts, and extinguished by party spirit, before they con- 
sent that ‘the “President, by the independent power he 
claims for himself, and has, in fact, begun to exercise, 
shall make the experiment he proposes on the body poli- 
tic. Lbave discovered since I came to this place—no one 
who would not shut his eyes and ears could have failed to 
discover—that a systematic effort is making, planned and 
directed. chiefly by persons here, many of them having 
no connexion with. Virginia, to reverse the public senti- 
ment of that State at. the approaching elections, and, as 
they hope and ‘intend, to bitch her again to the car of 
=. Byecutive power. She is thought to have broken out of 
“Warness. I have myself no fears or: doubts of the result; 
“and, as toany views of pérsonal ambition, .£ am wholly 


man,) but with a real sense of pain. If that gentleman 
had only reflected that the subject of those resolutions 
was under discussion for many weeks, and if he had re- 
flected, also, on what he must have known, the sensibility 
of the members of that body to the will of their constitu. 
ents, and the intimacy of the relation existing there be. 
tween the representative and constituent body, I think 
he would hardly have presumed to suppose himself better 
acquainted than they with the sentiments of their own 
constituents, and to put his inferences in opposition to 
their evidence. And it is wonderful to me that any man 
professing to be a disciple of the Virginia school, profess- 
ing devotion to the State rights principles which she has 
so long and so steadily maintained, should so far have for- 
gotten himself as to cast such contumely on her legisla- 
ture, and that, too, without provocation, occasion, or 


ever apprehended. Ifhe does not know that the dignity 
of Government is essential to the maintenance of its au- 
thority, he has not read the heart of man. I say, confi- 


legislature into general contempt, will do more toimpair 
its just authority than any single measure of this Govern- 
ment possibly can. Neither are the people of Virginia 
of atemper to accept professions of respect in lieu of 
the reality. 

Some there are who think that the danger to our in- 
stitutions to be most dreaded in the present conjunc- 
ture of affairs, is the prostration of the powers of the 
Executive Department of the Union, and the assumption 
of all power by the Legislature. Dr. Johnson said, that 
those who would raise the cry of Popery in England, in 
his day, would have raised an alarm of fire in the midst of 
the general deluge; and I say that these who, in our coun» 


nihilation of the powers of the President, would hold the 
nople. Let us recur for a moment to the history of the 


what it is insisted he had a right to do. , 
The charter of the Bank of the United States provided 


the Secretary of the Treasury should at any time other- 
wise direct; in which case, he was required to report the 


diately, ifin session, if not, at the commencement of the 
next session; that is, he was clothed, not with an arbitrary 
power, but a sound discretion over the subject; 2 discre- 
tion to be exercised for good cause, and under the super- 
visory control of Congress; for it is absurd to suppose 
that the Secretary was required to report the reasons 0 
bis conduct to this body, merely to gratify the curiosity 
of its members. To give a discretionary power to any 
officer, is to give a power to be exercised according to his 


an essential character of such a power. The President, 
haying resolved that the public deposites should and 
ought to be taken from the bank, and finding one Secre- 


dently, that whoever shall succeed in bringing our State- 


try and our day, are holding forth the danger of the an- , 
like language at Warsaw, St. Petersburg, or Constanti- ¢ 


last six months, and see what the President has done, and. 


that the public moneys should ke deposited in it, unless” 


own judgment, not the judgment of any other. This is” 


mention it in hostility, (for Lhave no hostility towards any | ‘ 


even object, unless he supposes his opinions to possess a.” 
mightier influence at home than any other person there ii 
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fact, and the reasons of his order, to Congress, imme." 
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tary of the Treasury so obstinate and refractory that he 
„could neither be led nor driven into what the officer re- 
“garded as an abuse of the discretionary power vested in 
“him, dismissed him from office for that cause only, and 
appointed a successor, who he knew concurred in_his 
opinions, and was ready to carry his purpose into effect. 

On the one hand, it is contended that the Treasury De- 
partment is a mere Executive Department, and the Se- 

; eretary responsible to the President, and bound to con- 
form his official conduct, in all cases, with the judgment 
and orders of his superior; on the other, that this is not an 
Executive Department, but a department carefully distin- 
guished by law from the Executive Departments, bound 
to follow the directions of the laws, whether conformable 
with the opinions of the President or not, and required to 
make its reports directly to Congress; and that the de- 
partment was so constituted, and necessarily so constitut- 
ed, for the purpose of keeping the treasure of the nation 
under the control of the legislature. On the one hand, it 
is insisted that the Secretary of the Treasury being, at all 
events, an officer of the Government, without any stated 
term of office provided by the constitution or laws, the 
President has, at any rate, a constitutional power to re- 
move him at pleasure; on the other, that, even supposing 
the department an executive one, and the head of it a 
mere executive officer, yet, when a special discretion is 
vested in such an offcer by law, by an act in which Con- 
gress and the President, have concurred, the President 
cannot, without a violation of the law and the constitu- 
tion, remove the officer merely because he refuses to ex- 
ercise his discretionary power at the President’s bidding, 
contrary to his own judgment, contrary to his sense of 
duty, his conscience, and his oath of office; as, for in- 
stance, the President cannot remove the commissioners of 
the sinking fund from that commission, for refusing, in 
the exercise of the functions prescribed to them by law, 
to follow his directions. On the one hand, it is argued 
that the discretionary power given to the Secretary over 
the deposites authorizes him to change the depository of 
the public moneys for any reasons of state policy what- 
ever, approved by kis judgment; and, on the other, that 
he was clothed with authority to take the deposites from 
the Bank of the United States only when that bank should 
become an unsafe depository, or, at the most, when the 
bank should fail to perform the services which it stipula- 
ted to perform for the Government. I only state these 
points; L do not mean to debate them; at present I only 
wish to call the attention of the Senate to the sequel of 
the transaction. 

The Secretary, under the authority of the President, 
having directed. the public moneys to be deposited no 
jonger-in the Bank of the United States, but in certain 
State banks of his own selection, under a formal contract 
made with them, or rather assented to by them, on his 
dictation of the terms; and there being, at tke same time, 
large balances due from the Bank of the United States to 
the Treasury; and large balances due from the selected 
State banks, as well as other State banks, to the Bank of 
United States; the Treasury, shortly after the removal of 
the deposites, drew trausfer checks to the amount of two 
millions three hundred thousand dollars, at least, in favor of 
selected State banks, on the Bank of the United States, to 
be used on certain contingencies; and this was done for the 
avowed purpose of enabling these sclected State banks te 
pay the balances they owed the Bank of the United 
States, and to carry on bank operations on the surpluses, 
for the accommodation of the community, and for the 
profit of these favored banks. Now, look at the sub- 
étance of the transaction, as manifested in its actual oper- 
ation. Take the Manhattan Bank of New York, for ex- 
ample. When it presented its check for five hundred 


thousand dollars, at the Bank of the United States, it} 


owed this bank above two hundred thousand dollars, and 
Vou. X.—56 


this debt was discounted from the amount of the check. 
How was the balance of this check paid? I do not pos- 
itively know the fact, yet I have no doubt of it; and E pray 
any gentleman who may be better informed to correct me 
if I am wrong. - The Bank of the United States gave the 
Manhattan Bank checks on other States banks, indebted 
to it, for the balance of the Treasury.transfer check; the 
other State banks got credit with the Bank of the United 
States for the amounts drawn on them; and the Manhattan 
Bank got credit to the same amounts with the other State 
banks. Thus the contents of this transfer check of five 
hundred thousand dollars, money of the people. of the 
United States, were applied to the payment of the balan- 
ces due from the State banks to the Bank of the United 
States; applied to the payment of the balances due from 
the Manhattan Bank, directly, and of deliberate purpose; 
and applied to the payment of the balances due from 
other State banks; consequentially, indeed, but by an in- 
evitable consequence, that any tyro might have foreseen. 
Or, if any petty surplus was actuaily paid in cash to the 
Manhattan Bank, that was lent to it by Government, as a 
capital to trade on for its own profit, ‘This history of the 
transaction, in respect of the Manhattan Bank, is an exact 
history, also, of the Treasury transfer checks drawn in 
favor cf the other selected State banks. Now, will any 
man point out to me the clause in the constitution or laws 
of the United States which authorizes Congress to lend 
the money of the people to any body, politic or natural, 
to be applied to the payment of private debts, or to be 
employed as a capital to trade on? And if such a power 
can be implied for Congress, by what manner of implica- 
tion can it be claimed for the President? But the Execu- 
tive has not only claimed and exercised power to lend the 
people’s money to these State banks, for their sole bene- 
fit, but it has claimed and exercised the power of borrow- 
ing money; a power expressly and exclusively vested by 
the constitution in Congress. For, while the Treasury, 
by authority of the President, was lending two millions 
three hundred thousand dollars, to the favored State 
banks, without auy stipulation for interest, the Postmaster 
General, without pretence of authority of law, unless the 
President’s permission or sanction be law, was borrowing 
for his department some half million of dollars, (the exact 
amount is not yet ascertained, I believe, or ascertaina- 
ble,) at six per cent. interest. Who, that justifies or pali- 
ates these transactions, will ever presume to object here- 
after to latitudinarian principles of construction of the 
constitution? Who does not now understand, who will 
venture to deny, that the hand that holds the sword has 
taken possession of the purse also, and claims to hold it 
as of right? Who will say that the danger at present to 
be apprehended is the annihilation of the powers of the Ex- 
ecutive? Who does not see that the constitution and the 
vital principles of civil liberty are in danger of heing sub- 
verted? If, in Great Britain, at any time since the revo- 
lution of 1688, any minister of the crown (the king can 
do no wrong) had dared to assume such powers over the 
public treasure, he would have been impeached of high 
crimes and misdemeanors, convicted without a dissenting 
voice, and—not sentenced to death upon the scaffold, for 
happily the thirst for blood has been greatly allayed in 
modern times—but incapacitated forever to serve in any 
place of trust or honor. It is not the interests of the 
bank Lam contending for, though I would not trample on 
its rights, or take away a cent of its property—it is not 
the security of property, chiefly, vital as the security of 
property is to the common weal. I say, sir, that the vital 
principles of civil liberty are sapped: liberty, liberty, is 
in jeopardy. 

To show that it is in jeopardy, it is not necessary to 
convict the President of a wilful design to-subvert it. I 
wholly acquit him of any corruption; I believe he has 
been acting under the impulse of passion—of passion un- 
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suitable -to his station. His very elevation should raise | his unhappy measures... Such a change of policy, for 
him above it. But I will not inquire into his probable whatever reason adopted, would be a great alleviation of 
motives or ultimate designs; I only examine his conduct, {the distresses that afflict his groaning country. Such an 
and its consequences. . acknowledgment and counteraction of his errors would 

A gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Kine] said, yesterday, | evince the highest virtue, wisdom, and magnanimity, and 
that he had travelled, during the last autumn, through {acquire for him more of true glory, and more of the af- 
several States, conversing, of course, with his fellow- i fection and gratitude of his countrymen, than even the 
citizens, and reading such public journals as fell into his victory of New Orleans achieved for him. But, if he 
hands; and that though he had heard many object to the [shal] vai 


u A 1 7 ngloriously shut his eyes to the evidence of his 
conduct of the President as inexpedient and unwise, he jerrors, flashing like lightning through the darkness that 


had never seen or heard any objection to it on the ground {surrounds him—if he shall obstinately persist in his pre- 
that it involved an unconstitutional and egal assumption jsent course of measures—if neither the opinions of the 


of power; and he expressed his opinion, if I understood people, nor the voice of the Legislature, can move hira—if 
him aright, that this objection was founded on a discovery : . 
made by the gentleman from Kentucky, near me, [Mr. “The Furies that relentless breast have steeld, 


k And curs'd with heart unknowing how to yield = 
Crax,] and first announced in this House. I am cer- j R a 


tainly not disposed to detract at all from the merit of the [still it behooves this House to persevere in the perform- 
gentleman from Kentucky, but E cannot allow him the /ance of its duty. Let him, if he will, continue to act on 
whole credit of this discovery, though £ have no doubt [his sole responsibility. “Upon his responsibility! Not 
he was one of the first that made it. It could not have [for the wealth of worlds; not for all the gratifications 
cost him any pains. The gentleman from Georgia was |which the most successful ambition could bestow; not for 
(without any particular design, I dare say) select in the {that evergreen fame which survives the patriot and the 
company with which he associated during his travels, and [marble record of his deeds—that immortal glory for which 
in his newspaper reading. 1 can only say that I con-|men strove in the heroic ages—should such a responsi- 
versed with no individual on the subject, who did not|bility rest on my soul! No, sir; not for these, or any, or 
either object that the measure was a usurpation of power jall of these, should I be willing to hear the starving chil- 
by the President, or defended him against the charge:|/dren of honest, useful, hard-working men, crying for 
J saw not a single newspaper—I own I read very few—jbread; the sighs of anguish wrung from the hearts of 


that did not:state the objection, either to support or to their parents by the spectacle of misery in their dwellings; 
confute it. One press there was, which intimated . 


opinion that this measure of the President was not war- 
ranted by law—though it must, in justice to the editor, 
be acknowledged, that he, at the same time, ascribed the 
most patriotic motives to the President, and has ever 
since been defending his conduct with all his might—the 
objection to the legality of it, 1 suppose, being, in his 
mind, quite unimportant. 

By the way, the gentleman from Georgia gave us a 
curious piece of criticism.’ I understood him to intimate 
that the speeches of the gentleman from Kentucky, near 
me, [Mr. Cray,} on this subject, have been chiefly com- 

posed of shreds and scraps of Greek orations. 1 read c ] 
most of them in my youth—I mean in an English transla- jed some Surprise, that, on presenting these memorials to 
tion; they have faded in my memory. Will the gentle-|the Senate, it should have been found necessary to con- 
man point out a single passage in any Greek oration, that |sider whether the signers were, or were not, good Jack- 


j the groans of hopeless bankruptcy, and the curses of 
those contemned overtraders who, it was expected, would 
break, and who, it is said, «© ought to break??—all ascend- 
ing in one united peal to heaven, and resounding my 
name, 

Mr. L. then moved that the memorial be read, print- 
ed, and referred, 

Mr. FORSYTH said, the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, who last addressed the Senate, isa new comer, 
and his recent arrival amongst us has prevented him from 
knowing many things, the knowledge of which would, 
perhaps, have enabled him to avoid some of those mix. 
takes into which he has fallen. The Senator has express- 


can give color to this charge of plagiarism? if it had [son men, and that any weight should have been attached 
been said that the gentleman from Kentucky, in giving [to them, in consequence of the particular political party 
utterance to the strong conceptions of his soul, and the fto which the memorialists belonged. If the honorable Sen- 
dictates of truth and reason, in that bold and glowing lan- jator had been here months ago, he would have perceiv- 
“guage, which-nothing but zeal for his country and the jed the course of these inquiries, and the course of the 
ardor of -conviction: could inspire, had copied the manner jobjections raised to memorials coming frum a party cppos- 
of the master erator of Greece, this whole House might |ed to the administration, Perhaps the gentleman was 
have convicted him, not of the design to do so, but of the Inot aware that, for the first time in the history of the 
fact of having done so; and, for my part, I wish we had | American Congress, the presentation of memorials at this 
more such plagiarists. -~ session has been preceded by long and argumentary ad- 
I find, in another remark of the gentleman from dresses. _ The question, as to the political opinions of the 
Georgia, some reason to congratulate myself, and him |memorialists (he meant on this all-absorbing subject of 
too, that the memorialists of Petersburg, waiving all|the removal of the deposites) was first raised by those 
questions as to the legality and constitutionality of the |gentlemen who presented them, in answer to the objec- 
Presidents proceedings, take up the subject on the j ton that they were not certain indications of public sen- 
‘ground -of policy: alone; and impute the grievances ofjtiment. ‘Those gentlemen went still further: they con 
which they complain to the errors of the Executive. The |lended that the memorialists were not only highly respect- 
“gentlémag declared his belief, that, if the subject had fable, but that their meetings had been gotten up without 
‘been púton that ground; the deposites would have been [regard to party motives; and we were taunted with the 
restored early in the session, by a majority of two-thirds declaration, that a majority of them were good Jackson 
of both Houses. 1 have no means of judging whether jmen. The honorable Senator will thus see, that it was 
his conjecture is correct; and I shall make no remark on lincumbent on us to inquire whether these memorials 
the peculiarity of the admission it implies as to the state proceeded from party feeling, or from the dictates oftruth 
of his own mind; and of the opinion it scems to disclose and Justice. The gentleman will also sce that this ques: 
of the leading motive of others who have been defending |tion was raised by those he came here to aid. The ques- 
ang sustaining the President. in his course. Would to tion was not ours; we earnestly desired to SCE all these 
‘Heaven the President could see-his-error in the light in memorials referred to the Committee on Finance, that 
“which some of his warmest friends regard it, and reverse [their particular merits might be examined into to ascertain 
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how far they were influenced by the bank. So much| find that no loan was made to any bank; that the deposite 


for the character of the memorialists. was made for a far different purpose, and was no more 
The Senator from Virginia, in the course of his re-|than what was done by Mr. Crawford, not only without 
marks, charged. me with a want of respect for the right| rebuke, but with universal approbation. The present 
of petition, President has only done that which the example of her 
[Mr. Leran explained. The gentleman from Georgia, | own beloved Chief Magistrate recommended, and Vir- 
he said, in reference to the resolutions from Morris] ginia now condemns the act. 
county, New Jersey, remarked that he was happy to see} The Senator has referred tothe glory which will be 
them presented, because they showed how little value/ acquired by the President, if he should retrace his steps; 
wag attached to memorials and resolutions got up in the} and has painted, in glowing colors, ‘the awful responsi- 
manner they were.] bility he will incur, if he persists in his present measures. 
Mr, Forsyra went on. I did refer, he said, to the! Does he give fair play to the Chief Magistrate, when he 
Morris county resolutions, and referred to them to show} calls on him to retrace his steps, and at the safe time 
the little effect that ought to be produced by the proceed-| admits that what he has done has been under the impulse 
ings of meetings raised in the manner they have been, | of pure and patriotic motives? No matter, if he was in- 
since this deposite question: was agitated. It has gener- fluenced by passion or prejudice, if he acted with pure 
ally been claimed that these mectings have been attended) and patriotic motives, to retrace his steps would be dis- 
without distinction of party, Well, in the case of these/honor. To drive the President from the course -which 
Morris county rosolutions, isnot thisan evidence of the man-| he believed to have been pointed out by the obligations 
ner in which such meetings are generally got up? Itseems| of duty, the gentleman must first convince him of error. 
a notice was given in the public papers, calling a meet-} With respect to the Bank of the United States, the Sena- 
ing without distinction of parties; and at this meeting|tor and myself entertain nearly similar opinions. But 
the resolutions that had been prepared were voted down | the President differs from us both; and the question with 
by an overwhelming majority. ‘The individuals who hadi him is, whether he shall see the people and their chil- 
called the mecting, not being able to get their resolutions| dren, of whom the gentleman speaks, begging for their 
passed, are now, as we have been informed by the Sen-|bread, or this Government chained to the car of a mo- 
ator from New Jersey, going about the country to get) neyed institution. The President honestly believes, and 
signatures from those who agree with them in opinion. many of the people of the United States believe, that 
This shows the management that is resorted to, on/ this institution is deadly hostile to the liberties of the 
such occasions, and the little reliance that should be country, has been interfering with elections, and there- 
placed on these memorials, as evidences of public senti-| fore must go down. Does the gentleman believe that, if 
ment. No one more respects the right of petition than] the destruction of this institution must result in bringing 
myself; but I do say, that the proceedings of these meet-} famine on widows and orphans, it must be perpetuated 
ings are not sure indications of the sense of the people. | notwithstanding the dangers to be apprehended from it? 
They are. meetings gotten up for the purpose of chang-| Wind it up when you will, the effect must be the same. 
ing public opinion, not to represent it. In ordinary cases, | Unless this bank ‘is to be perpetuated, what matters it 
it must be conceded, that mectings of the people gener-| whether it ceases its operations, at this time, or the next 
ally represent the public will; and in forming our opin-| year? If itis to be wound up at all, surely the period se- 
ions, we are, in some measure, to be ruled by them; butj lected was the most favorable time, when the country 
in times of agitation and excitement, party feeling is too] was ina state of uncxampled prosperity. Every man 
apt to take advantage of popular meetings, to subserve| must be convinced, that no period in the history of our 


its own interested purposes. country was more auspicious for the purpose than this, 
The honorable gentleman says that banks are not con-| when the people were able to sustain the withdrawal of 
sistent with despotism. a large circulation. 


[Me Leica explained. Ife said that the banking sys-| Mr. LEIGH said: E have to return my hearty thanks 
tem, and credit system, were inconsistent with despot-|to the gentleman from Georgia, for the instruction he 
ism. ] has been pleased to give me, as to occurrences in the 

Mr. Fonsyrn continued. T believe, that the first bank] Senate before 1 came here—and concerning the Bank of 
we have heard of, was the Bank of Venice; that was the} Venice. 
model of all other banks; and Lam sure, the gentleman] 1 understood the gentleman to tell me, that if I had 
will admit, that the Government of Venice was a despot-| been here, I would have known that the circumstance of 
ism. Tobe sure, she had the name of republic; but althe signers of these memorials being friends or oppo- 
more iron-hearted despotism never existed, and the Bank} nents of the President, has been made one of importance 
of Venice used all its power to rivet the chains on the/by those who presented them; because, if it be ascer. 
people. tained that all the memorialists are opponents of the Pre- 

The gentleman made one remark, which, I confess, |sident, that affords a fair presumption that.the’ memorials 
struck me with surprise. It was, thatall attempts to change | are mere effusions of party spirit, whereas, if'some of the 
the state of publie opinion in Virginia, would prove|friends of the President are among the signers, that is 
utterly unavailing. Again, he said that Virginia was| regarded as evidence that they are not mere party effu- 
once chained to the car of the Executive. Will the|sions. Ifthe gentleman will apply the same reasoning to 
gentleman tell me what he means by saying Virginia was| memorials approbatory of the President’s measures—as 
chained to the car of the Executive? LE think, sir, thatlin fairness he ought and mast—then the signers of such 
the history of the few past years will show that Virginia | memorials too, in order to show that their memorials are 
was not so much devoted to this Executive, who carried} not mere effusions of party spirit, and to entitle their 
out ber own doctrines, as to other Chief Magistrates, but opinions to respectful consideration, must be required to 
this was when we had Virginia Presidents. The honorable | get some of the opponents of the administration to en- 
Senator upbraids the Executive for acts which have been | dorse their representations. The consequence will be, 
done by a Virginia President. ‘The draft in favor of thej that no memorial, on any subject of deep and general in- 
Manhattan Bank, was no more a loan than were the dr po-| terest, will be considered as entitled to respect, in the.opi- 
sites in the State banks, which were made under a former] nion of the gentleman from Georgia at least. 
administration; bat this was done by Mr. Monroe, andthen} Mr. FORSYTH explained. Gentlemen had presented 
Virginia was dumb, 1 think thatthe gentleman, by refer- these memorials as evidences of public opinion; and when- 
ving to the letter ofthe Secretary of the Treasury, willl eyer there were any Jackson men on the list, they took 
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occasion to dwell on the fact, as showing that the state- lment of Virginia is at this moment, I hay 


ments were more worthy of credit, or to operate on the 
friends of the administration here. It appeared as if gen- 
tlemen were trying to make majorities by pretending that 
they already had them. 


Mr. LEIGH. It is then admitted, that the friends of 


the administration, on this floor, have been in the known 
practice of inferring, from the circumstance of the sgn- 
ers of memorials being opposed to the President, that 
their memorials were attempts to make public opinion, 
instead of expressing it; and the gentleman from Georgia 
thinks the inference fair. Surely, he must perceive that 
the same objection may be urged with equal propriety 
against the weight of memorials presented by the friends 
of the President. And then, what are we to understand 
from the gentleman’s profession for the right of petition? 
His practice counteracts his professions, and has a ten- 
dency to bring the right of petition into contempt, and 
by consequence to render it valueless. Sir, no gentle- 
man has a right to ask his fellow-citizens, 
grievances and praying redress, to what political party 
they belong, and, inferring that their representations are 
party effusions or not, attempts to make or only to ex- 
press public sentiment, according to the answer, turn a 
deaf or a willing ear to them. 

-I said that a system of bank credit, such as exists in the 
United States, cannot consist with an absolute power in 
any one man to subyert or even to touch it at his will and 
pleasure; that the proposition was demonstrable, and had 
been verified by experiment. It is not new; neither, un- 
til lately, have I ever heard it controverted. The gen- 
tleman. from Georgia, it seems, is of another opinion; and 
to show me that I am mistaken, reminds me that the first 
bank ever established was the Bank of Venice. If that 
instance were of force to convince me that I am mistaken 
on the particular point, I should still have the same ab- 
horrence of any such absolute power; and so, I hope, 
would he. But let me ask him, Does he know what 
that Bank of Venice was? Does he really suppose, that 
it was a bank constituted for accommodation, in our sense 
of the phrase? that it was founded on any principles at 
all similar to those on which our system of bank credit—I 
mean the whole system, State and Federal—has been 
erected? that it was authorized to lend more than the 
amount of its capital? that it issued bills, which constitut- 
ed the chief currency ofthe country? ‘hen, again, the 
government of Venice, as the gentleman well knows, was 
the government of an aristocracy—oppressive, often ma- 
lign, cruel, and odious—but still so constituted, that the 
interests, the passions, the vices of men in power, clash- 


“ed, checked, snd: counteracted each other, so that no 


one man’ could obtain the ascendant. 

With regard to the gentleman’s commentary on my 
remark, that efforts were making here to hitch Virginia 
again to the car of Executive power, the Senate must 
have been sensible that I was speaking in language 
suited to the sentiments of others—language which E be- 
lieved those who are making these efforts would hold, if 
they spoke their real sentiments—describing the condi- 
tion in which. they thought Virginia had been, and to 
which they wished and expected again to reduce her. 
The Senate need hardly be assured that I do not believe 
that they are ‘right.in their notions of her past, orin their 
hopes'as to her future condition. © If the original and ha- 
bitual hostility of the people of Virginia to usurped pow- 
er, shall be overcome—if their pride and love of country, 
their knowledge of the principles of civil liberty, and 
their devotion to. a government of laws, shall be extin- 
guished—if they can be brought to assent to the union of 
the purse and the sword in the hands of the President, 
and to prostrate themselves at his feet—I must submit, for 
T cannot separate myself from them. 
God, that dread hour will never come! What the. señti- 


os 


complaining of 


Thumbly trust inj take, 
little matter, 


e not taken upon 
that no man, representing a 
portion of her people, ought to venture to set his opi- 
nion of the sentiment of the State, in opposition to the 
expression of it by her legislature—the spirit of our fathers 
yet burns in our bosoms, and will not bear it. 

The gentleman from Georgia supposes me to have ac- 
knowledged, that the President has been actuated in this 
affair of the deposites by pure and patriotic motives. { 
did indeed acquit him of corruption—I imputed his con- 
duct to the influence of passion, I certainly had no in- 
tention to give him praise. If any gentleman considers 
passion as synonymous with patriotism, he speaks ina lan- 
guage different from that which my mother taught me, 
Who that has read the accounts of what has passed be- 
tween the President and the various committees which 
have lately waited upon him, can doubt that Nicholas 
Biddle is the hallucination that has obfuscated his under- 
Standing. I do not know Mr. Biddle—I have been led 
to entertain a high opinion of his capacity, not on account 
of his management of the bank, (for of that I have very 
little knowledge, and T do not take accusation or denial 
for evidence, } but by some literary essays he has written, 
which Ihave had the pleasure of perusing. Supposing 
him the ablest and most industrious of mankind, yet as 
he has the management of the Bank of the United States 
on his hands, and certainly has not neglected his official 
business, whatever may be thought of his conduct in 
other respects, it is not to be believed that he has the time, 
or the physical or mental capacity, to engage much in 
clectioneering—and, to speak plainly, I do not believe a 
word of that story. It is not my design to treat the Pre- 
sident of the United States with disrespect; but I shall al- 
ways use that perfect freedom of speech, which becomes 
a freeman, and belongs to our institutions and habits. Iis 
conduct and its effects may be thoroughly examined, 
without inquiring into his motives. Ifhe shall ever be 
brought before me on a criminal charge, (an event which 
I do not regard as possible, ) it will then be necessary to 
ascertain his motives, and I shall give my voice for his 


me to say. But I do say, 


jacquittal, the moment I am assured of the absence of 


criminal intention. 

The gentleman from Georgia says, that, if the evils 
which now oppress the country are attributable to the re- 
moval of the deposites, the same evils would certainly oc- 
cur at the expiration of the charter of the bank, so that, 
at most, the pressure would only be postponed fora short 
time, unless, indeed, the charter is to be perpetuated. 
Now, sir, itappears to me, that, if the bank had been 
permitted to hold the deposites until the expiration of its 
charter, not one of the most crying evils of which the 
country is now complaining, could have ensued. Noone 
doubts that our money would have been safe, which few 
men feel any confident assurance that it is now. There 
could have been no hostility between the State banks and 
the Bank of the United States, like that in which they 
have been unwillingly placed by the Government, and 
which has cramped the operations of the former as much 
as those of the latter. There would have been no viola- 
tion of public faith, or pretence for complaining of it; no 
unusual and doubtful exercise, if not palpable usurpation 
of power by the Executive; no shock given to public con- 
fidence; no subversion of our whole system of public cred- 
it; no panic; no agitation. Men of business would have 
made preparation for the event; and Congress, by extend- 
ing the time allowed the bank by its charter to wind up 
its affairs as convenience and the public interest should 
require, might have enabled it to collect the debts due to 
it without distressing or ruining its debtors. The course 


| of wise and just policy was obvious—most obvious. 


The gentleman from Georgia has fallen into one mis- 


which I beg leave to correct, though it may seema 
Thereis no ballot-box in Virginia, We 
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believe “ tbat the ballot-box is exactly the thing whichithink the great majority of the people to whom I refer- 


the ancients called Pandora’s box.” 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, said he cared not to interfere 
in the controversy between his honorable colleague and 
the honorable Senator from Virginia, touching the re- 
spect due to memorials, or to examine the motives of 
those by whom they were usually got up and sent here. 
He would only say, that he not only acknowledged the 
right of the citizens of all parties to be heard in this form, 
but approved the practice on all subjects of importance 
to the interests of the country. But he must say, (what 


few would deny,) that when looked to as a test of public] and quietly 


sentiment on questions purely political in their character, 
these memorials should be most carefully watched and 
diligently guarded, to prevent imposition, And, perhaps, 
said Mr. K., a better illustration of this truth will not be 
required than a reference to the very memorial now be- 
fore the Senate, which, notwithstanding heaven and earth 
had been moved for many weeks to stir up the people to 
sign it, contained (as he understood and believed) the 
names of a mere fraction of the voters in the district from 
which it came. We must not too readily suppose that 
memorials represent the feelings of the whole district 
from which they come. We only hear from those who 
are dissatisfied with the Government. Oppositions are 
always better organized, and more active than those who 
are satisfied with the established order of things, who 
rarely move so long as they continue satisficd with their 
condition, But, said Mr. K., enough of this. I will leave 
the discussion on this branch of the subject, to the two 
honorable Senators who commenced it, and return to the 
subject of the memorial now before the Senate, on a 
question of reference. The object of this memorial, I 
believe, said Mr. K., is the re-charter of the Bank of the 
United States, and the restoration of the deposites. 
{Here Mr. Leren interrupted Mr. K., and said the memo. 
rial only prayed the restoration of the deposites.] Mr 
K., said he was glad to be thus corrected. The correc- 
tion would shorten what he had to say upon the memori- 
al; and he had, in fact, a few days since, on another 
memorial from Massachusetts, expressed briefly his opin- 
ion upon a re-charter, and professed a friendship —rather 
a cool one, to be sure—for a national bank, under exist- 
ing circumstances. Lam glad this single question is pre- 
sented, asit gives me at once a proper occasion to refer to 
some remarks which I made a few days since, and which 
seem to have been, by some gentlemen, imperfectly un- 
derstood, or entirely perverted and misapplied. 

_ Sir, said Mr, K., what I said, I said; and have no disposi- 
tion to retract or modify it. But why, said Mr. K., ave the 
remarks referred ta, constantly called ¢ admissions?” Teall 
them statements, for which Fam alonc responsible. By 
what authority (said Mr. K.) do gentlemen so connect 2 
party with me, as to embarrass it either by my statements 
ov admissions? What I did state, Mr. President, and am 
willing to repeat, is, that L have travelled in several States 
in the South and Southwest, and that the measure adopt- 
ed by the administration in the removal of the deposites, 
at the time the act was done, was very generally disap prov- 
ed as inexpedient. But was I not sufficiently explicit as 
to the nature and reasons of this disapprobation? It was 
not because the people in the South generally believed 
that the President acted from bad motives. Not because 
they believed he had violated and trampled the constitu- 
tion under foot. Not because, in so doing, he had usurp- 
ed dangerous powers, and united the purse and sword. 
Not because they are in favor of the Bank of the United 
States, Not because they believe that the institution has 
not abused its funetions by corrupting presses, and pur- 
chasing up politicians, andin many other ways. Not be- 
cause they disagree with the President in the great end 
of destroying this institution, which they think dangerous 
to liberty. No, sir, whatever my own opinion may be, I 


ing community. 


said Mr. K., 


red are with the President on all these points. But they 
disapproved the act, because, whatever may have been 
the conduct of the bank, they knew it possessed immense 


powers, and was fixed on the country till the 4th March, 
1836. They also, perhaps, had not full confidence in the 
patriotism of the combination of parties opposed to the 


administration, who they feared would avail themselves of 


this pretext, to use this powerful engine in the cause of 
party, and thereby inflict cruel calamity upon an unoffend- 
They therefore said, Let the lion sleep, 
expire, for want of Congressional breath— 
peaceably die, for want of charter. I stated further, sir, 
(but with the added caution that I only 
stated my conjectures, ) that I thought these were the sen» 
timents of a majority even of the friends of the adminis- 
tration when Congress assembled; and that, if the ques- 
tion of restoration had been viewed only as one of expedi- 
ency, had not been made a party question, and forced up- 
on the friends of the administration in a form to make it 
one upon which the existence of an administration which 
was preferred for higher reasons, was to depend; anda 
vote taken on the subject before these apprehended mis- 
chiefs had ocurred, and by which they might have been 
prevented; in that case, a majority of two-thirds of both 
Houses migh have voted a restoration of the deposites. I 
say so still; without professing, either before or now, to 
make any thing more than a conjecture of my own. It is 
said, all around me, that I am mistaken on this point. I 
think it very likely, sir, and so stated before. But what I 
am most anxious in this place to notice and correct, is the 
misconstruction of my admission, as it is called by the ho- 
norable Senator from Maryland: I did not say, or even in- 
timate—J did not then, nor do I now, believe that there is 
a majority of two-thirds, or any other majority, in either 
House, who believe it would be expedient or beneficial 
to the country now to restore the deposites, unless the 
Bank of the United States is to be re-chartered. Nay, 
sir, I will go further. As it seems I have bound one party, 
I will now bind the other. I stated, when last up, that 
if I liked the project for the renewal of the charter for 
a short time, that I would vote for it. My favor to this, 
and to all paper-issuing banks, is, to be sure, a cool one; 
but if the gentleman gets my vote, [ presume he will not 
care much with what feeling it is given. Iam, then, sir, 
the gentleman must admit, at least in a modifed sense, a 
bank man;and therefore, for a much stronger reason than 
any he showed, have a right to bind him, and the whole 
bank party. I say, then, distinctly, that there are, in my 
opinion, few, in or out of this House even of that party, 
who care a snap of the finger for a restoration of the de. 
posites, unless the re-charter of the bank is to accompa- 
ny or follow that measure. All must know, orat least 
believe, that restoration, without recharter, must only 
add an additional shock to the currency, and prolong the 
distresses of the people. 1 cannot permit honorable gen- 
tlemen to escape from the obligations of my “admission.?? 
L certainly have better authority for making this ‘admis. 
sion”? than that which they have attempted to use against 
the friends of the administration. 

Sir, (said Mr. K.,) having endeavored to relieve the 
friends of the administration from the embarrassment of 
what is called my admission,” I will proceed to notice 
the remarks of the honorable Senator from Virginia, who 
thinks it strange I should not have heard of the constitu- 
tional objections until they were raised in this hall. I. 
state so again, and I presume the honorable gentleman 
does not intend to call in question the truth of this state. 
ment. [Mr. Leren: Certainly not.] I did not state that 
the objections had not been before made, only:that Thad 
no recollection of having seen or heard them; by which 
alone I intended to prove, that, among plain people, the 
objections were not obvious, and, for that reason alone, 
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should not be readily trusted, as, in fact, no reasoning 
was.to be trusted but that which was natural and easy. 
This very power had been before exercised; was a power 
which seemed literally given by the bank charter, and 
had even been exercised without a whisper of complaint, 
he believed, for purposes the most obnoxious, (according 
to. the views of the honorable Senator;) that is, for the as- 
sistance of the State banks. What discoveries may have 
‘been early made, or views expressed, by the learned cir- 
cles of Richmond, Kentucky, or elsewhere, and which 
had escaped his observation, he knew not. He only 
meant to say, that a construction which required the pen- 
etration of practised politicians, or even the aid of a learn- 
ed profession, whose very professional duties led to the 
habitual use of subtleties, should not readily be counte- 
nanced by those who have a real regard for the consti- 
tation. 

Why, Mr. President, (said Mr. K.,) Ican truly say, 
even now, that although I have listened attentively here 
for two months, and paid strict attention to the subject, 1 
do not now distinctly understand any definite and well- 
understood ground upon which the Dower of the Secre- 
tary to remove the deposites is denied. There is such a 
confusion of ideas on the subject, so much difference of 
pinion, and such a mixture of objection to the power it- 
self, and the sufficiency of the reasons for its exercise in 
this particular instance, that I find it impossible to under- 
stand gentlemen upon this point. This may be, and pro- 
bably ‘is, owing to my own obtuseness of intellect, but 
may be taken as some evidence of the danger of this no- 
He had, however, no 

disposition to enter into an argument ona point so much 

discussed already, and, if he had, he could not be ex- 
pected to refute arguments which he could not clearly 
understand. Suffice it to say, then, Mr. President, that 
the power exercised by the Secretary is plainly given in 
the bank charter. But it seems we are very unexpectedly 
surrounded by strict constructionists, who, to prove their 
principles, instead of reading a charter, make a charter. 
New friends to the constitution—yes, sir, gentlemen who 
for years have been mutually charging each other with a 
habitual contempt of the constitution, all ut once claim 
to ‘be the only exclusive guardians of that instrument; 
and, to show their new-born affection, instead of expound- 
_ ing the constitution, they go into elaborate arguments to 
prove what the constitution ought to be. The continual 
cry. is, ** The constitution! the constitution! the bleed- 
ing constitution!” There are no constitutional measures 
but their'measures!. There is no people but their people! 
Albis tyranny. that keeps their party out of power. All 
is oppression that forces the equal and regular operation 
of the laws. <€ Liberty! liberty!” is the cry of these ex- 
clusive patriots. An oppressed, enslaved, and degraded 
people are called on to rescue the constitution, and recover 
the liberty they have lost! and in the very next breath, 
we hear the complaint that the Senate alone can save the 
country, as the majority of the people is against them! In 
the name of Heaven, sir, what kind of liberty is this? It 
can be no other, by their own confessions, than the liberty 
of governing. The. liberty of a few to govern the great 
body of the people; and not the liberty of the great body 
of the people to govern themselves. Those who prefer the 
ypresenteadministration are continually. taunted with the 
questions ‘And will you submit? I answer, Ay, sir; 
1 will submit to the laws of my country, and the Govern- 
ment. of mychoice; but, sit, I will tell you what Į am 
not disposed to submit to. I never can willingly submit 
to the dictates of an ambitious and disappointed faction. 
But, sir, we bave just: heard again the oft-repeated 
. yalarm, that we are living under a despotism. Paper cur- 
ency,.it. is stated, cannot: be sustained under despotic 
s governments. And why,-siv, these continual insults offer- 
e the'majority of the American people, for sustaining 


[the Government of their choice? 


r t Sir, gentlemen may 
cease their lamentations, and the band of leagued ty- 


rants on the other side of the water, to whom they afford 
so much joy, may hush their triumphs. The people of 
this country will protect their own liberties, and march 
on to the highest destiny of nations. - Yes, sir, they may 
meet with impediments: the extremes of political doc- 
trine may hang heavily on each skirt. They may be load. 
ed down with bank paper; tripped up or jostled by bank 
monopolies, and meet with the various obstacles thrown 
in their way by party divisions: but still, sir, the great 
body of this nation will move on, with the gathering 
strength of a growing giant—notto ‘ despotism,” sir, not 
to tyranny, but until they shake tyranny from the earth, 
and crumble the despotisms of the world to atoms. 

Sir, (said Mr. K.,) the people of the United States, are 
free—and, under God, I think, are determined to re- 
main so. 

The memorial was then referred, as moved, to the 
Committee on Finance. 


REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 


The Senate then resumed the consideration of the spe~ 
cial order, being Mr. Cray’s resolutions, &c. on the sub- 
ject of the removal of the deposites from the Bank of 
the United States; when— 

Mr. TALLMADGE rose and said, he would attempt 
no apology for occupying a portion of the time of the Se- 
nate in offering his views on the subject under considera- 
tion. He did not flatter himself that he could impart 
any peculiar novelty to the discussion, neither did he 
expect so be able to command the attention of the Se- 
nate, grown weary, no doubt, by a debate so long pro- 
tracted. A sense of duty, however, impelled him to pro- 
ceed. 


The first resolution, said Mr. T., alleges an illegal and un- 


constitutional exercise of power by the President of the 
United States. Tt involves matters of high import. It 
goes to the very structure of the Government; to the 
principles on which our whole political fabric is based, 
It involves the distribution of the powers of the Govern- 
ment under the constitution, and the exercise of those 
powers by the respective departments to which they are 
assigned. It becomes us, therefore, to enter upon the 
examination of such a subject, with all the candor and 
moderation which its importance demands; and not rash- 
ly undertake to unsettle or overturn principles which the 
wisdom of our ancestors established, and which our own 
experience in their practical operation has found so sa- 
lutary, 


The powers of the Government are divided into legis- 


lative, executive, and judicial. ‘This was the first and 
fundamental proposition adopted by the convention that 
framed the constitution; and from this sprung the subse- 
quent organization of the Government. This was the ba- 
sis of the constitution in the distribution of its powers. It 
was the theory of the constitution to keep them separate 
and distinct. The history of other nations had shown 
that the union of these powers was inconsistent with free 
government. Other Governments have been more or 
less free, in proportion as these powers have been sepa- 
rated orunited. This separation and distribution became 
a-settled maxim with the. American people, at the time 
of the adoption of the constitution. To this we may at- 
tribute the great freedom which we have enjoyed, be- 
yond any other people in ancient or modern times. Be- 
ing thus separated, the object has been, and should 
be, to confine the exercise of each to its proper sphere. 
it will be my purpose to show, that the President of the 
United States, in the exercise of the power complained 
of in the resolution under consideration, acted within 
the limit of Executive authority, as prescribed by the con- 
stitution; that any other. construction would deprive him 
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‘of the powerbelonging to the Executive department, 
and: thereby. impair that fundamental principle which 
“alone gives security and stability to our system. 
“aBy the constitution, ‘the executive power shall be 
vested ina President of the United States of America.” 
‘The President’s power, then, depends. on the limit as- 
To ascertain that limit, 
itis necessary to inquire into its nature and object. The 
-inconveniences which were experienced by the old Con- 
tinental Congress, in respect to the ‘powers of Govern- 
“ment exercised by it, and the manner of its exercise, sub- 
sequently led to the adoption, by the States, of the arti- 
cles:of confederation. Many difficulties were obviated 
by these articles of perpetual union. Still, there were 
defects inherent in the very nature of the system of Go- 
vernment thus adopted. Experience soon pointed them 
‘outs. and amongst them, was a very prominent one, name- 
ly, “the organization of the whole powers of the Gene- 
ral Government in a single assembly, without any sepa- 
rate or distinct distribution of the executive, judicial, and 
legislative functions.” ‘The want of a National Execu- 
tive was deemed one of the most fatal defects of the con- 
federation. All the powers of Government were vested 
in a single body. The execution of many of its most im- 


portant powers was intrusted to a committee composed of 


one member from each State. This committee was au- 
thorized to sit during the recess of Congress, and under 
certain limitations and restrictions, could exercise the 
same powers that Congress itself could exercise whilst in 
‘session. In the convention that framed the constitution, 
so apparent was this defect, that the proposition to esta- 
blish a National Executive seems to have met with uni- 
versal approbation. There was, however, some diversity 
of opinion on the question, whether the Executive should 
consist of a single person, or of a plurality of persons. 
An examination of the nature of the Executive office soon 
satisfied the convention that its powers could be much 
more advantageously and safely exercised by one than by 
several. They had before them the history of other na- 
tions; many which had claimed the name of republics; 


and, in every instance, it was found that the division of 


executive power had led to the most disastrous results. 
Examples from Roman history were presented, of the 
mischief which had grown out of the discussions between 
the consuls and military tribunes. Unity, therefore, in 
the Executive department of the Government, was 
deemed essential to secure energy and responsibility: 
Without energy and responsibility, the Government, it 
was perceived, would not answer the purpose of its crea- 
tion. The want of these qualities had been severely felt 
during the war of the revolution, out of which the 
country had but recently emerged. One of the learned 
authors of the Federalist summed up the argument on 
this subject with this emphatic language: «* A feeble Ex- 
ecutive implies a feeble execution of the Government. A 
feeble execution is but another phrase for a bad execu- 
tion; and a government ill executed, whatever may be 
its theory, must be, in practice, a bad government.” 

Such energy and responsibility then, so essential to 
good government, are virtually destroyed whenever the 
unity of the Executive is interfered with or impaired. 
‘That. may be done by conferring on any officer in either 
of the departments, a power, executive in its nature, to 
be exercised independent of the Chief Executive him- 
self. Such an independence on the part of such officers, 
is destructive of the very principle on which the Execu- 
tive department was founded. ‘The intentions of the 
framers of the constitution are thereby defeated, and the 
benefits which were anticipated from the unity of the Ex- 
ecutive are entirely lost. 

To ascertain whether the President has exercised a 
power, in the case under consideration, in conformity to 


within the limits of the Executive authority, as conferred 
by that instrument, it becomes necessary to inquire, what 
are the Executive Departments, and who are the heads 
of them? In general terms, it is a sufficient answer to that 
inquiry to say, that all the powers of the Government are 


executive, which are not legislative or judicial; and that 

all such powers as do not fall within the two latter depart- 

ments, must, of course, belong to the Executive depart: 

ment. It has not been contended that the Treasury De- 

partment is, in its nature, either legislative or judicial; it 

cannot then be otherwise than Executive. But it is not 

necessary to rest the question on this general proposition. ` 
‘The express provisions of the constitution, and the prac- ” 
tice of the Government from its first organization, will 

show the truth of the position. If we look to the De- 

partments which are usually denominated Executive, they 

cannot, in that réspect, be distinguished from each other, 

The Department of State, of the Treasury, of War, and 

of the Navy, are all Executive Departments. So also is 

the Post Office Department. They are recognised as 

such by the constitution. The President ‘may require 

the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of 
the Executive Departments, upon any subject relating to 

the duties of their respective offices.” Under this clause 

of the constitution, can he require the opinion of the Se- 

cretary of the Treasury? If he can, it is by virtue of his 

constitutional right to call for his opinion as the head of 
one of the Executive Departments of the Government, 

That he can require his opinion, is proved by the uniform 

practice of the Executive from the first organization of 
the Government to the present time. The records of 
that Department abound with instances of the exercise of 

this power, from the days of General Hamilton, the first 

Secretary of the Treasury, to the time of the present in- 

cumbent,; whose conduct, in connexion with that of the 

President, is the subject of the present discussion. 

Against this plain provision of the constitution, and the 

uniform practice under it, how can it be contended that 

the Treasury Department is not an Executive Depart- 

ment? ‘Che provision applies equally to the Treasury as 

tothe other Departments, which are conceded on all 

hands to be Executive. This Executive character is con- 

ferred by the constitution, and whatever difference there 

may be in the respective duties, they are all equally Ex- 

ecutive, and cannot shake off the character which the 

constitution has stamped upon them. 

Aware of the difficulty of attempting to establish a dis- 
tinction between these Departments, under the constitu- 
tion, gentlemen have endeavored to find it in legislative 
construction. If it shail turn out, on examination, that it 
is to be found in neither, then the allegation that the 
President has assumed illegal and unconstitutional powers, 
is without foundation. In regard to a distinction to be 
drawn {rom legislative construction, it might be sufficient 
to answer, even if it should be found to exist, that the 
legislation of Congress could not alter the character of a 


i Department derived from, nor interfere with the power 


of the President conferred by, the constitution. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury is recognised as the 
head of a Department, from whom the President has a 
constitutional right to require an opinion, then, any dif- 
ference in the phraseology of laws organizing the several 
Departments, can bave no effect to alter his executive 
character. To my mind, this proposition is so plain, that 
it is with great reluctance that I presume to occupy a mo- 
ment of the time of the Senate, in an examination of 
the alleged distinction arising from legislative construc- 
tion. This reluctance is only overcome by the fact, that 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] with 
others, has urged it with so much apparent sincerity, that 
it becomes my duty to show the entire fallacy of the ar- 
gument attempted to be drawn from that source. “To a 


the intentions of the framers of the constitution, and! superficial observer, there would seem; at first view, to 
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be’some ground for the distinction. But a critical ex- 
amination of the-action of Congress, will show that its 
legislation, in this respect, has been in accordance with 
the provision.of the constitution, by which the Treasury 
Department was created an Executive Department, 
equally with those whose executive character has never 
been denied. 

T'he Executive power, as has been already shown, be- 
longed to, and was exercised by, the old Congress. 1 
will not stop to inquire into the history or origin of the 
Treasury Department, as it existed under the confedera- 

` tion, and down to the time of the adoption of the pre- 
sent constitution of the United States. Suffice it to say, 
that the power of appointment and removal of the officers 
who had charge of the public treasury, was claimed and 
exercised by the old Congress as a part of its executive 
authority. And although this power was, in many re- 
spects, delegated to certain officers and agents created by 
Congress, yet Congress always reserved to itself the right 
to remove from office such agents, and to control the 
whole system, by virtue of its executive power. The 
union of all the powers of government in a single body, 
was one of the great evils complained of under the old 
system, and which eventually lel to the formation and 
adoption of our present constitution. By the constitu- 
tion, these powers are distributed, and the executive 
power, which was exercised in such a plenary manner by 
the old Congress, was intrusted to a single department, 
and the President, the Chief Executive of the nation, was 
constituted the head of this department, with all the 
powers of appointment and removal that appertained to 
the old Congress, except where expressly limited by the 
constitution itself. 

The first Congress that assembled tinder the new con- 
stitution in 1789, amongst its earliest proceedings, passed 
a resolution expressing its opinion that there ought to be 
established certain Executive Departments: namely, a De- 
partment of Forcign Affairs, a Department of Tr eusUury , 
and a Department of War; and that the head of each De- 
partment should be removable by the President. In pur- 
suance of this resolution, a committee reported bills for 
the establishment of these several Departments. ‘The 
first was entitled © An act for establishing an Executive 
Department, to be denominated the Department of For- 
cign Affairs.” This act was aflerwards, in the same year, 
amended, and changed to the ‘Department of State.” 
The second was entitled * An act to establish an Execu- 
tive Department, to be denominated the Department of 
War”. ‘The third was entitled ** An act to establish the 
Treasury Department.” From the difference in phrase- 
ology. in the titles of these acts, the two former being de- 
nominated Executive Departments, and the later not, it 
has been gravely contended that the ‘Treasury Depart- 
ment was divested of ils executive character; and that, 
therefore, Whe President could not exercise his power of 
removal of the head of this Department, as he could with 
the heads of the other Departments which were termed 
executive. This power of removal can be exercised over 
none of these Departments, except on the ground of their 
being executive. If, then, we look to the acts. them- 
selves establishing these Departments, and not confine 
ourselves to their titles, we shall find that the same power 
in the President to remove is recognised in all of them 
alike. Nota power granted by law, but the recognition 
by law of-a power granted by the constitution. It was 
upon the bill to establish the Department of Forcign Af- 


recapitulation of arguments which were so ably pre- 
sented on that occasion, and which have been so often re- 
ferred to on this. It is sufficient for my purpose to state, 
that the important question was decided by that Congress 
in favor of the President’s power to remove the heads of 
all these Departments, on the ground of their being ex- 
ecutive Departments. And lest it might, in after times, 
be inferred that this power was conferred by law, instead 
of being granted by the constitution, the several bills 
were so amended as to recognise the power as derived 
nom the constitution, and not as a power granted by. 
aw. f 
The honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crax,] 
insists, notwithstanding the power of removal is the same 
in all these acts, that “the act creating the Treasury De- 
partment” was unlike the acts by which the other Depart- 
ments were established, and he concludes from this, that 
the “ Treasury Department is not an Executive Depart- 
ment.” The correctness of our conclusions sometimes 
depends on the accuracy of our language in laying down 
the premises from which our conclusions are drawn. ‘The 
Executive department, which, in a general sense, in- 
cludes all the executive powers of the Government, was 
created by the constitution, and those powers vested in 
the President of the United States. Congress may esta- 
blish the organization of this department, but it cannot 
create any portion of it. Congress may divide and sub- 
divide its powers and duties into as many Departments as 
to it seems proper—still, these sub-divisions lose none of 
their Executive character; and although their organiza- 
tion is thus established by law, they are nevertheless 
created by the constitution. It results then, that Con- 
gress, acting within the legitimate sphere of its legislative 
powers, may establish these Departments at pleasure, but 
cannot, by any act of legislation, divest them of their 
Executive character. It may assign duties belonging to 
one to another. lt may assign new duties to any of the 
Executive Departments, which have never been assigned 
before. 1 may establish new Departments, and transfer 
the duties of others to those thus established; and, after 
all this change, their Executive character remains the 
same. Under this power in Congress, Mr. Madison, in 
1817, recommended ‘tan additional Department in the 
Executive branch of the Government. * * * The 
extent and variety of Executive business, also accumu- 
lating With the progress of our country and its growing 
population, call for an additional Department, to be 
charged with duties now overburdening other Depart- 
ments, and with such as have not been annexed to any de- 
partment.” In pursuance of this recommendation, a bill 
was introduced into the House of Representatives to esta- 
blish a Home Department. It never became alaw. Suppose 
it had passed, and some of the most important duties of 
the ‘Treasury Department had been transferred to the 
Home Department, would such transfer haye made it any 
thing other than an Executive Department? Let this sub- 
ject be examined in any light in which it is possible to be 
looked at, and it will be found impossible to make a dis- 
tinction between any of these Departments, as Executive 
Departments. The duties of one may be moite executive 
in their nature than those of another, still the Department 
itself is no less executive. ‘The more immediate connex- 
ion of the Treasury Department with the ordinary sub- 
jects of legislation, may have divested it, more than the 
others, of its executive character; but the strait into which 
the Senator from Kentucky is driven, in regard to a name 


fairs, that the celebrated debate arose as to the power of} for the ‘freasury Department, if, as he says, it be not an 


removalthe one ‘side contending that the power be- 
longed to the President, by virtue of the executive pow- 
ers of the Government vested in him by the constitution, 
and the other maintaining that. the power of removal 
ghould be exercised by the President, conjointly with the 
Seuate. L will not detain the Senate, at this time, by the 


Executive Department, is very conclusive evidence of the 
unsoundness of his position, He calls it an administra- 
tive Department. It is not material what names may be 
given; if gentlemen cannot show that it belongs either to 
the Legislative or Judicial departments. of the Govern- 
ment, it must, of course; belong to.the Executive de- 
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partment. ‘For all the powers of the Government are 
thus distributed, and there can be no power known to 
the constitution, which does not belong to the one or the 
other. . It will not be contended. that the one under con- 
< sideration is either legislative or judicial, and, although 
the Senator has denominated it administrative, still that is 
but another term for executive. The Senator says that 
the Secretary of the Treasury is required by the act of 
1789 to report annually to Congress. Here, again, he 
labors under a misapprehension. ‘That act has no such 
requirement. The Treasurer is bound to report to Con- 
gress, on the third day of its session, the state of his ac- 
counts, but the Secretary of the Treasury is bound to 
report only “as he may be required.” ‘he inference, 
then, which is attempted to be drawn from his supposed 
duty to report annually to Congress, by the act of 1789, 
in this instance, fails. In that respect, the Departments 
were, originally, placed on the same footing—liable to be 
called on by Congress to report, at any time, in relation 
to matters appertaining to them respectively, ‘The Trea- 
sury Department being more immediately connected with 
the legislation of Congress, it was enacted in 1800, (eleven 
years after the act establishing thégPepartment, ) ‘that 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
digest, prepare, and lay before Congress, at the com- 
mencement of every session, a report on the subject of 
finance, &c., for the purpose of giving information to 
Congress in adopting modes of raising the money requi- 
site to meet the public expenditures.” ‘This actamended 
the act of 1789, and contains this single provision. This 
requirement was for the sole purpose of enabling Con- 
gress the better to exercise its legislative powers, and 
not for the purpose of detracting any thing from the ex- 
ecutive powers of the Government. It was for the pur- 
pose of enabling the Legislative department to enact 
laws, which the Executive department was bound, by 
the constitution, to see faithfully executed. If the re- 
ports which are required to be made, annually, by the 
different Departments, to Congress, could alter their na- 
ture or character, then there would not be left an Bxecu- 
tive Department under the Government. Even the Pre- 
sident himself would be divested of his Executive func- 
tions, by reason of the power which Congress exercised 
to require of him certain annual reports to facilitate its 
legislation. From a tabular statement published by the 
louse of Representatives, of the annual reports required 
to be made to Congress, it appears that the President is 
bound to make five, the Secretary of State six, the Secre- 
tary of the ‘Treasury seventeen, the Sccretary of War 
eight, the Secretary of the Navy cight, and the Postmas- 
ter General four. But, all doubt and ambiguity arising 
from the difference in phrascology of the titles of the 
several acts, is removed by the very next act passed by 
Congress, and which follows, on the statute book, the act 
establishing the Treasury Department. Tt is ‘An act 
for establishing the salaries of the Executive officers 
of the Government, with their assistants and clerks’— 
amongst whom the Secretary of the Treasury is named as 
an Executive officer, equally with the Secretary of State 
ov the Secretary of War. The Navy Department was 
not then established. From this, it is obvious that Con- 
gress never intended to make any difference between 
these several Departments in the particular referred to. 
If further evidence were wanted, it will be found in the 
act of 24th April, 1800, when Congress was about to re- 
move from Philadelphia to Washington; by which the 
President of the United States was ‘authorized and 
empowered to direct the various officers belonging 
to the several Executive Departments of the United 
States to be removed to the city of Washington,” &c. 
‘The Secretaries of the four Executive. Departments” 
were authorized to prepare and furnish the rooms for 
the accommodation of the two Houses of Congress, &c. 
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Footways were to be made ‘under the direction of 
the Secretaries of the four Executive Departments,” &c. 
So far, then, as legislative. construction goes, there can 
be no distinction between these heads of Departments. 
The word ‘‘ executive,” in the titles of some of their acts, 
is at best but surplusage, and cannot add. to or diminish 
the power and authority which the constitution confers on 
the principal officer in each of the Executive. Depart- 
ments; of whom the Secretary of the Treasury 1s one, 
and from whom the President ‘may require.an opinion 
in writing,” upon any subject relating to. the duties of 
his office. Again: By the constitution, the President is 
authorized to “nominate, and by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall appoint” certain officers, &c. 
“ But the Congress may, by law, vest the appointment of 
such inferior officers as they think proper, in the Presi- 
dent alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of De- 
partments.” In the great debate on the organization of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs, in 1789, it was con- 
tended that the heads of Departments were inferior of- 
ficers, and whose appointments did not even require the 
concurrence of the Senate. But, it was held otherwise. 
They, of course, must have been considered the principal 
officers of the Executive Departments. From. the pre- 
ceding examination of the constitution, and the legislation 
of Congress, it follows, irresistibly, that the Secretary of 
the Treasury is the head of an Executive Department, 
equally with the other Secretaries, whose Departments 
have always been denominated Executive. 

What then, are the relative powers and duties of the 
President and of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury? 

First—as to the President’s powers. 

We have already seen that the Executive power is 
vested in the President, as fully as the Legislative power 
is vested in Congress, or the Judicial power in the judi- 
ciary. He has, by virtue of that power, the control of 

the Executive Departments, of which the Treasury is 
one. They are subject to his superintending care and 
general supervision. Amongst other powers too, is that 
lof appointment to office, by. and with the advice and con- 
‘sent of the Senate, in certain cases; and, in certain other 
cases vested in him by law, he has the sole power of 
appointment. Ile also has the power to fill vacancies 
which may happen in the recess of the Senate. 

But the most important power which he possesses, so 
far as the questions involved in the present discussion are 
concerned, is the power of removal from office. This 
shows the nature of the Executive authority, and how it 
was intended that the Executive Departments should be 
ander his control and supervision. This power has been 
already alluded to. The right of the President to remove 
from office was settled by the Congress of 1789, soon 
after the adoption of the constitution. The debates on 
this question throw much light on the powers of: the Ex- 
ecutive. Many of those great men and-pure patriots.that 
composed the Congress of 1789, were the- same that 
framed the constitution, whose powers: they were,- thus 
carly, called on to interpret. No men understood better 
the intentions of those who formed, and those who adopt, 
ed, that instrument, as the great charter of their rights 
and liberties. In the construction which they gave to 
this power of removal in the Executive, they were but 
carrying out tbe principles which they had adopted in 
the distribution of the powers of the Government. Any 
other construction would have mingled and united those 
powers which the constitution had so carefully separated. 
It seemed to be held by those sages, that, as the constitu- 
tion had vested all executive power in the President, the 
legislature had no power to limit or modify his executive 
authority. ‘This legislative enactment, although it could 
not confer. power, was a practical commentary and con- 
struction of the constitution, not only in. relation. to the, 
power of the. President, but also as’to the duty of the 
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head of an Executive Department. The President is re- 
sponsible to the people for the faithful execution of the 
Jaws; and how can he do his duty, in this respect, unless 
the officers in the Executive Departments are under his 
control, and. subject to removal by’ him. If Congress 
should put any particular duty on the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, which is in its nature executive, and he is to 
be entirely independent of the President in the dis- 
charge of it, it would be a usurpation of the executive 
power by the legislature. For the President has no power 
to see that duty faithfully performed, except by his pow- 
er of removal. If the Secretary could thus be rendered 
independent in the one instance, he might in all, and the 
executive power would virtually be wrested from the 
President, in whom it is all vested by the constitution. 
His only remedy, then, is the power of removal. This 
was contemplated by the act establishing the Treasury 
Department. 

H is true, there was a difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject in the first Congress, when this important question 
was agitated. It isalso true, that General Hamilton, one 
of the distinguished authors of the Federalist, previous to 
the ratification of the constitution by the several States, 
seemed to suppose that the power of removal was one to 
be exercised by the President conjointly with the Senate. 
Mr. Madison, his no less distinguished colleague in that 
great work, was of a different opinion—and it cannot be 
doubted, that the Congress of 1789, after the most mature 
deliberation, came to the correct conclusion, namely, that 

it was a. power conferred on the President by the constitu- 
tion, and one with which the legislative power could not 
interfere. Whatever diversity of sentiment there may 
have been at that day, the decision of that Congress was 
- deemed conclusive on the subject, and the matter has 
been considered at rest, until the agitation of the present 
question. Such have been the views of learned commen- 
tators on the constitution, and, even though they might 
have differed from the Congress of 1789, were the sub- 
ject now to be presented for the first time, still they 
have not had the rashness to even permit themselves to 
view it.as an open question. I beg leave here to intro- 
duce an authority in support of my positions. It is that 
of Chancellor Kent—a man whose fame, in the depart- 
ment of civil jurisprudence, is not confined to his own 
State, or even to the Union—whose reputation is emphat- 
ically the property of the nation, and which the nation 
will proudly cherish. He says, ‘*In the act for establish- 
ing the Treasury Department, the Secretary was contem- 
plated as being removable from office by the President. 
The words of the act are: ‘ That whenever the Secretary 
shall be removed from office by the President of the Uni- 
ted States, or in any other case of vacancy in the office, 
the assistant shall act,” &c. ‘This amounted to a legisla- 
tive construction of the constitution, and it has ever since 
heen acquiesced in and acted upon, as of decisive author- 
ity in the case. 
Government appointed by the President and Senate, 
whose term of duration is not specially declared. It is 
supported by weighty reasons, that the subordinate offi- 
cersin the Executive department ought to hold at the 
` pleasure: of ‘the. head of that department, because he is 
invested generally with the executive authority, and every 
participation..in that authority by the Senate was an ex- 
-eeption tora general. principle, and ought to be taken 
strictly. + The President is the great responsible officer 


It applies equally to every officer of 


of the death, resignation, or dismission from office of eith- 
er of said officers, then the Laws to belong to the succes- 
sor, &c. This was in accordance with the principle esta- 
blished by the Congress of 1789, and presents the case 
even in stronger language—dismission, instead of removal 
—the very terms used in the resolution of the honorable 
Senator from Kentueky, which we are now considering. 
I hold, therefore, the power of removal in the President 
to be absolute and unconditional, and to be exercised in 
his discretion, and without cause assigned. In the lan- 
iguage of another learned commentator on this subject, 
‘tin the exercise of his political powers, he is to use his 
own discretion, and is accountable only to his country 
land his own conscience. His decision in relation to these 
powers is subject to no control; and his discretion, when 
exercised, is conclusive.” 

E follows, then, that the President has a controlling in- 
fluence over the acts of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
ithe discharge of his duties in the Executive department, 
and can carry into effect his wishes by virtue of his power 
of removal. 

But, the Senator from Kentucky insists that “there 
are duties devolving upon the Secretary, over which the 
President has no control;” and be cites the case of Mar- 
bury and Madison as authority to establish his position. 
It may be remarked of that case, in the first place, that 
the court had no jurisdiction of the matter, and therefore 
it has not the weight of binding authority. In the next 
place, Mr. Jefferson, then President of the United States, 
totally disregarded the decision, and treated it as an at- 
tempted usurpation of the judicial over the executive 
branch of the Government. Even admitting the doctrine 
laid down by the court to be correct, still it has no appli- 
cation to the present case. I agree, that where a specific 
duty is imposed on the Secretary by law, which is abso- 
lute in its terms, and not confided to his discretion, he is 
bound to perform that duty not only, but it is the duty of 
the President to see that he faithfully executes it. ‘Phe 
performance of the duty, however, does not interfere with 
the right of the President to remove him from cffice, in 
his discretion. T.have shown, that that discretion can be 
subject to no control. If the President should remove 
him to prevent thé performance of a specific duty impos- 
ed by law, when the legislative power had the right to 
impose it, and which was not intrusted to bis discretion, 
he would be guilty of a corrupt exercise cf power, for 
which he would be amenable to the people, through the 
impeaching power of their immediate representatives. 
The President’s right of removal, even in that case, could 
not be questioned, although he might be held to account 
for its improper exercise. On the other hand, suppose a 
specific duty should be thus imposed on the Secretary, 
and he should refuse to perform it, would it not be the 
duty of the President to remove him and substitute some 
one who would obey the injunctions of the Jaw? For 
example: Suppose the Secretary had announced his in- 
tention not to subscribe to the stock of the Bank of the 
United States, which he was authorized and directed to 
do by the charter, would not the President’s duty require 
him to remove the Secretary and get some one who 
would perform that specific duty? View this matter m 
any light you will, and the power of removal is perfectly 
palpable. In the case under consideration, the duty was 
not a specific one imposed by law, but one intrusted to 
the discretion of the Secretary—of course, subject to the 
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: for the faithful- execution of the law, and the power of| general supervision and control of the Chief Executive. 


removal wasincidental to that duty, and might often be 
requisite to fulfil it.” -Another legislative construction is 
to be found ii. concurrent resolution of Congress in 
1797, in relation tothe distribution of the Laws of the 
> Unitéd States: that, amongst. others, one set be deliver- 
red. to the Secretary of State; to. the Secretary of the 


Treasury; to the Secretary of War, &c.; and in the case 


In the one case, the President would be bound to see the 
duty performed by the Secretary, in conformity to the 
will of the Jaw; in the other, the Secretary would be 
bound to perform the duty, in conformity to the will of 
the President. Permit me to illustrate these positions. 
Suppose it was agreed, on all hands, that the public de- 
posites ought to be removed from the Bank of the United 
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states, for lack of safety, which is held sufficient cause 
by every one, and the Secretary, in the exercise of his 
discretionary power, should réfuse to remove them, con- 
trary to the wishes of the President, and the general sen- 
timent of the people, would there be any doubt of the 
President’s power to remove him? Nay, would there be 
any doubt of his duty to do it? Again: Suppose the Se- 
cretary had, in the exercise of his discretion, removed the 
deposites against the wishes of the President, and the 
general wishes of the community. Would not the Presi- 
dent be called on to remove him, and appoint a successor 
who should restore them to the custody of the bank? Or, 
if the Secretary was about to remove them, without cause, 
against the expressed opinion of the President and the 
people, would not public sentiment require that he be 
removed before the act should be committed? If so, then 
there can scarcely be 2 case imagined, in which the right 
of removal would not be equally palpable. 

What, then, are the duties of the President? 

He is bound, by oath, faithfully 
President of the United States; 
ability, preserve, protect, and 
the United States. He shall also take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed. How can he discharge those du- 


and, to the best of his 


ties, if he suffers himself to be deprived of any portion of cretion, 


the executive power vested in him by the constitution, or 
if the laws make the heads of the Executive Departments 
independent of him? It results, then, that, though the 
Secretary of the Treasury has the power, at his discretion, 
to remove the deposites, still he can be controlled in the 
exercise of that power, by the superintending executive 
power of the President. And it is the farther duty of the 
President to remove the Secretary from office, if, in his 
judgment, he does not entertain proper views in relation 
to his duties, and will not carry the views and wishes of 
the President into effect. In the case of the late Secre- 
` tary, he was removed, or dismissed, because he did not 
entertain proper views on the subject of the deposites; and 
because he was unwilling to carry into eff i 
the President, who bad the right to direct him in the dis- 
charge of a discretionary duty. ‘The bank cannot com- 
plain of the exercise of this powcr—for its charter was 
granted subject to the constitutional power of the Execu- 
tive, and with full knowledge of his rights, as they were 
understood and scttled as early as 1789. 

A duty intrusted to the discretion of the Secretary is, 
in other words, a duty confided, by law, to the discretion 
ofthe Executive department ofthe Government. Whereas 
a specific duty imposed, by law, on the Secretary, or even 
on the President himself, is to be specifically performed 
~in the one case by the Secretary, in the other by the 
President: and in both, on the responsibility of the Chief 
Executive to sce the laws faithfully executed. If the Se- 
cretary could be independent of the President in the dis- 
charge of such duty, what be 


to every department of the Government? 
struction would defeat one of the great objects 
coustitution in the distribution of its powers. 

Congress imposes on the Secretary the performance of 
specific duty, it is imperative, and the responsibility, so 
far as the propriety of the measure is concerned, rests on 
Congress~-and Congress is responsible to the people for 


defend the constitution of! fectly nugatory. 


ect the views of|ceive the sanction of the Senate, 


t comes of the responsibility action. 
which the framers of the constitution intended to secure | pression of opinion. 
Such a con-|less, would be less exceptionable, and perhaps even harm- 
of thelless, if it did not interfer 
Where|the Senate by the constitution. 
al keep itself in a situation to discharge 


for its legislation was not imperative, but discretionary. 
None on. the part of the President, for he has no power 
to interfere. None on the part of the Secretary, for 
there is no body to whom he is responsible, or by whom 
he can be called to account... In the removal of the late 
Secretary of the Treasury, the President only exercised 
his constitutional power, and assumed a responsibility im- 
posed on him by the constitution —a responsibility which 
he cannot cast from him, even by giving his assent to a 
law which should go to curtail his powers. . Suppose the 
charter of the Bank of the United States had-said, in.so 
many words, ‘‘ that the deposites of the money of the 
United States, in places in which the said bank and bran- 
ches thereof may be established, shall be made inthe said 
bank and branches thereof. But the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury may at any time, in his discretion, order and 
direct them to be removed; and that,in the exercise of 
that discretion, the President of the United States shall in 
nowise interfere.” Even this language would not have 


to execute the office of |altered the case—could not have curtailed the powers 


of the President. Such a provision would have been per- 
It would be an encroachment of the le- 
gislative upon the executive power. If the deposites 
were unsafe, and the Secretary, under this legislative dis- 
should refuse to remove them; or if he was about 
to remove them to an unsafe place, cannot and ought not 
the President to remove him? And still, such an exercise 
of power would not be more legitimate than the one un- 
der consideration. 

My conclusion, therefore, is, that the President in the 
removal of the late Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
appointment of his successor, has not “ assumed the ex- 
ercise of a power over the Treasury of the United States 
not granted to him by the constitution and laws,” and of 
course, not * dangerous to the liberties of the people.” 

If the President has assumed such a power, as is alleged 
in the first resolution submitted by the honorable Senator 
from Kentucky, the resolution ought not to pass, nor re- 
because it is a virtual 
impeachment of the President. ` 

The honorable Senator anticipated this objection, and 
at an early stage of his remarks endeavored to clear it: up. 
But, to my apprehension, like Leather Stockings in the 
Pioneers, he was bewildered and lost in the clearings. He 
says, ** The Senate has three characters, legislative, exe- 
cutive, and judicial. Its ordinary, and by far its most. im- 
portant character, is that of its being a component part of 
the legislative department.” It is in its legislative charac~ 
ter that it is called upon to act on this resolution. But, 
the resolution proposes no legislation. It is not like a re- 
solution in which principles are settled, for the purpose 
of referring the subject to a committee to report a bill 
in conformity to those principles. It proposes no such thing. 
If it shall pass, it furnishes no foundation for legislative 
It isa mere abstract proposition: the mere: ex- 
Such an expression, although. use- 


e with other duties devolved on 
The Senate is bound to 
all its duties, wheth- 
er legislative, executive, or judicial; and, although one 
| Glass of these duties may be more frequent and more im- 
portant than the others, are not on that account to be less 


such an act of legislation. Again: where it imposes on him faithfully discharged. In its judicial capacity, asa court for 


as the head of an Executive Department, a discretionary | the trial o 
resident, who is also re- | tant features in the constitution of the Government. 


duty, the responsibility rests on theP 
sponsible to the people, and can bereached by them, on the 
recurrence of a re-election, or through: their representa- 


tives, fora corrupt exercise of the Executive powers of the | fence. 
if the Sceretary, in the performance jtion, are ‘¢ treason, bribery, or other high crimes and mis- 
ol and supervision of|demeanors. 
there/ of treason. 


Government. But, 
of such a duty, is beyond the contr 
the President, and not subject to removal by him, 
is responsibility no where—none on the part of Congress, 


f impeachments, it forms one of the most impor- 


‘The offence charged in the resolution, if the President 
has not the power he has exercised, is an impeachable' of 
Those offences, in the language of the constitu- 


» The constitution itself gives the definition 
The definition of the other offences specified 


must probably be derived from the common law. With- 
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out attempting, however, to examine the law, as applica- 
ble to such offences, it is sufficient to observe, that if the 
President has assumed a power, the exercise of which can 
subject him tothe infamous epithets of tyrant, usurper, 
despot, which have been so freely bestowed upon him, 
then he-has, beyond all question, subjected himself to an 
‘impeachment. ‘In that event, the Senate can make no 
expression of opinion on the subject. The power of im- 
peachment belongs, exclusively, to the House of Represen- 
tatives. Such an expression, on the part of the Senate, 
would disqualify itas a court for the trial of impeachments. 
s The Senate shall have the sole power to try alh im- 
peachments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall 
be on oath ov affirmation.” How can we swear to do im- 
partial justice to the accused, after having expressed an 
opinion? By such an expression, we are virtually violat- 
ing the constitution which we have already sworn to sup- 
port. How can we be said to support that constitution, 
if.we thus disqualify ourselves as members of a court 
‘created by it? Not having heard the argument of a cause 


is of itself sufficient, from the highest to the lowest judi- 
‘cial tribunals of the country, to exclude a judge from 
taking part in the decision of it. How then can we, not 
only not hear the argument, but pronounce our opinions on 
a question which may come before us in our judicial capa- 
city? It is answered that these cases but seldom occur. 
‘It is true, that after a lapse of nearly half a century, very 
few instances are to be found, where this high court of 
impeachment has been called upon to act. It is credita- 
ble to the country, and to usas a people, that such occur- 
rences are so rare. Neither have leven the remotest ap- 
‘prehension or belief, that this Senate will be called to act 
in its judicial capacity, in the case now under considera- 
tion; because I hold, that the President has not assumed 
the exercise of a power not granted to him by the con- 
stitution and laws. But gentlemen on the other side, who 
view this matter differently, cannot, according to my ap- 
prehension, pass an opinion upon these alleged usurpa- 
tions of the President, and at the same time, preserve a 
pure and upright character to the high court of which 
they are members. No matter whether an impeachment 
be anticipated or not, it is the duty of the Senate to keep 
itself uncommitted and impartial in any possible contin- 
gency. ‘The great objects,” says a learned commentator, 
“to be attained in the selection of a tribunal for the trial 
of impeachments, are, impartiality, integrity, intelligence, 
and independence. If either of these is wanting, the trial 
must be radically imperfect. To ensure impartiality, the 
body must be in some degree removed from the popular 
“power and passions, from the influence of sectional pre- 
juidice, and from the more dangerous influence of mere 
party spirit.”” Let gentlemen vote for this resolution, 
and then let them answer me, whether they feel them- 
selves exempt from that influence more dangerous than 
popular power and passions or sectional prejudice. 
if, then, Mr. President, this resolution cannot properly 
be entertained, why is it thus urged upon the Senate? 
Is it for political purposes? Is it for purposes of public 
‘excitement? Js it for the purpose of producing that dis- 
tress, and spreading it throughout this whole community, 
about which so much is heard, and of which so much is 
already said to be felt? © I know that such is not the wish 
‘or.the.intention of the honorable mover, nor of those who 
have sustained him—I know that it proceeds from motives 
‘of the most elevated patriotism—from that mens sibi con- 
scia recti which bas always distinguished the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky. But, sir, when a resolution is 
thus introduced and urged with so much vehemence—a 
resolution which calls for no legislative action, and which 
leads to no practical result—the people of this country, 
who cannot judge as we can, of the motives which govern 
movements here, may impute it to ‘such causes, and there- 


body, but to the body itself. Is it then only another pa- 
triotic effort on the part of the honorable Senator to res- 
cue the constitution from the tyrannical grasp of one, 
whom in prophetic vision, more than fifteen years ago, 
he foresaw would attempt to subvert the liberties of his 
country? Or is it a mere continuation of that siege whieh 
he then laid to a republican administration, and which, 
with but partial interruption, has not been raised even to 
the present day? I say this in no improper sense. For 
the Senator has himself told us, that for fifteen years, yea, 
fifteen long, long years, has he been struggling to avert 
and prevent the present deplorable state of things. Who 
can withhold his sympathy in the failure of a struggle of 
such magnitude, and one which has continued for a peri- 
od halfas long again as the siege of Troy! Ay, and with 
stratagems too, (honorable, I grant you, in such a warfare, } 
equal to that of the wooden horse, by which the wily 
Greeks were introduced into old Priam’s fated city; but 
which, thank God, have not yet succeeded, to use the 
language of the honorable Senator, in driving these Goths 
from the Capitol of the nation. 

The second resolution introduced by the Senator from 
Kentucky, alleges that the reasons assigned by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for the removal of the deposites 
from the Bank of the United States, are unsatisfactory 
and insufficient. : 

This resolution ought not to pass, because it calls for 
no legislation, and leads to no result. Even admitting it to 
be true, what follows? There is no action. No legisla- 
tion is proposed. There may be sufficient reasons, even 
if the Secretary has not assigned them. If so, then, so 
far as the action of Congress is concerned, it is perfectly 
immaterial whether the Secretary’s reasons be sufficient 
or not. What was the object of that provision in the 
charter requiring the Secretary to report his reasons to 
Congress? It was, without doubt, to enable Congress to 
actin its legislative capacity onthe subject. How can 
Congress thus act? Either by express enactment, or by 
joint or concurrent resolution, Congress can act in no 
other capacity. The Senate can act in no other capacity, 
This matter does not appertain to its executive or judicial 
powers. The object then was, in requiring the Secre- 
tary to report his reasons, to enable Congress to legislate 
—first, by directing the deposites to be restored to the 
Bank of the United States; or second, by ordering them 
to some other safe places of deposite. This resolution 
proposes to attain neither object, andis therefore perfecta 
ly nugatory--worse than useless. But itis urged that an 
expression of the Senate will have its effect onthe Secre- 
tary; and, in a tone of defiance, itis said, Let him dare re- 
fuse or omit to restore the deposites after such an expres- 
sion? Sir, the Secretary is made of sterner stuff than to 
yield his opinion of duty to menace, no matter how high 
the source from whence it comes, or I have altogether mis- 
apprehended his character. The step he has taken was 
from the most mature deliberation--from a thorough con- 
viction that the great and paramount interests of the coun- 
try required it--and that the bank, from its conduct, had 
forfeited all claim to the longer custody of the public 
deposites. . 

All the operations of the bank, and of its partisans 
since, have only served to confirm his convictions. Jap» 
prehend, therefore, that no expression from this body, 
or even from Congress, unless it have the binding force 
of law, will induce him to abandon the onward course 
which he has commenced, towards preparing the country 
for the winding up of the concerns of this great moneyed 
monopoly. Sir, permit me to ask, whence comes this 
menace? By whom is this expression to be made, if made 
at all? Does it come from the people? No! It is uns 
derstood that their immediate representatives entertain 
entirely different opinions. Does it come from the peo- 


“by do. injustice, not only to individual members.of - this! ple as. they are represented in the State legislatures? No! 
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“Their voice is not heard in this hall. It is, then, to be 
“made by an inexorable majority, formed of those who 
hold their seats here, against the declared wishes of the 
`. Jegislatures of their respective States, as expressed on this 
very subject... Could the voice of the people, as it is to 
be collected from their representatives in the State legis- 
latures, be heard here, it would be in strict accordance 
“with the views of the President and Secretary of the 
. Treasury. Far be it from me to impute censure or blame 
to. those honorable Senators who stand in the attitude I 
have mentioned. That is a matter between them and 
their own consciences—between them and their own con- 
stituents. If the same principles should govern them, 
which governed another member of this body—and which 
deprived it of one of its brightest ornaments—if the in- 
structions of their legislatures should be deemed binding 
upon them, as those of his were held imperative on him, 
the expression which would be made, upon the resolution 
under consideration, would be very different from that 
which is now anticipated, and which, it is supposed, is to 
have such magical effect on the future action of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury. 
Sir, before entering into an examination of the reasons 
„assigned by the Secretary of the Treasury for the remo- 
val of the deposites, I feel it my duty to trespass upon 


the patience of the Senate, whilst I attempta review of 


the principles laid down in the report of the Committee 
on Finance. The manner in which this report came be- 
fore the Senate, is fresh in the recollection of all. The 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, assigning his 
reasons to Congress for the removal of the deposites, to- 
gether with the second resolution submitted by the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky, were severed from 
the special order, which had so long been under discus- 
sion, and Jate in the afternoon referred to the Committee 
on Finance. This committee, the next morning, recom- 
mended the adoption of the resolution which had been 
referred to them, and accompanied that recommenda- 
tion with the report which itis my purpose to examine. 
It is true, the report camé suddenly upon us—full grown 
from the head of the honorable ‘chairman, (Mr. Wen- 
sten,] like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter. On that 
account, it may be even more deserving of our attention. 
As it has been ingrafted on the special order, and as no 
one has yct attempted a critical examination of it, I feel 
that it is due to the subject, as well as to the high source 
from whence it emanates, that it should no longer be left 
unnoticed or neglected. 1f, on such examination, it should 
be found that its principles are not sustained by the argu- 
ments advanced, Iam free to confess, that it is not for 
want of ability with which they are put forth, but from the 
inherent difficulties of the subject itself. 


If t had ever entertained any doubtsas to the power of 


the President toremove the Secretary, or as to the pow- 
erof the Secretary to remove the deposites, this report 
would have dispelled them all. It narrows down this 
whole controversy toa single point, namely, that if the 
Secretary’s reasons are not sufficient, then the bank is en- 
tiled toa restoration of the deposites. “Che chairman 
does not pretend to controvert the power of the Presi- 
dent, nor even the power of the Secretary, but simply 


contends, that if the Sccretary’s reasons, at the time of 


the removal of the deposites, were insuflicient, then the 
bank is entitled to have them returned. It may, there- 
fore, be assumed that, whilst the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky has been, from day to day, gathering up the 
broken fragments of the constitution, replacing its pillars 
on their ancient foundations, and erecting anew the edifi- 
ces of constitutional liberty, we have the tacit authority 
ofthe. honorable chairman for saying, that neither the 
President nor the Secretary has exercised a power not 
granted to him by the constitution and laws. ‘The report 
assumes the shape of a technical, legal argument. My 


answer to it, so far as Iam able, shall partake of the same 
character. . 
Report of the Committee on Finance. 


The honorable chairman [Mr.. WEBSTER] commences 
his report by stating that— 

‘* The act incorporating the Bank of the United States, 
as is justly remarked by the Secretary, is a contract, con- 
taining stipulations on the part of the Government, and 
onthe part of the corporation, entered into for full and 
adequate consideration. ; 

“The Government became party to this contract by 
granting the charter, and the stockholders by accepting 
it. *In consideration,’ says the charter, ‘of the exclu-. . 
sive privileges and benefits conferred by this act on the 
said bank, the president and directors thereof shall pay 
to the United States, out of the corporate funds thereof, 
one million and five hundred thousand dollars, in three 
equal payments; and, in another section, it declares that 
‘during the continuance of this act, and whenever re- 
quired by the Secretary of the Treasury, the said cor- 
poration shall give the necessary facilities for transferring 
the public funds from place to place within the United 
States, or the Territories thereof, and for distributing the 
same in payment of the public creditors, without charg- 
ing commissions, or claiming allowance on account of 
difference of exchange; and shall do and perform the se- 
veral and respective duties of the commissioners of loans 
for the several States, or any one or more of them, 
whenever required by law.’ 

«The section immediately following this provision, is 
in these words: € And be it further enacted, That the 


deposites of the money of the United States in places ia 


which the said bank and branches thereof may be estab- 
lished, shall be made in said bank or branches thereof, 
unless the Secretary of the Treasury shall at. any- time 
otherwise order and direct; in which case the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall immediately lay before Congress, if 
in session, and if not, immediately after the commence- 
ment of the next session, the reasons for such. order or 
direction.’ 

“It is not to be denied or doubted that this custody of 
the public deposites, was one of the ‘ benefits’ conferred 
on the bank by the charter, in consideration of the money 
paid, and the services undertaken to be performed, by 
the bank to the Government; and to this custody the 
bank has a just right, unless such causes have arisen as 
may have justified the Secretary in giving an order and 
direction for changing that custody. Any order or direc- 
tion, therefore, issued under the provisions of this law, 
necessarily involves a consideration of the just extent of 
the Secretary’s power, and of the rights of the bank.” 

Now I venture to deny that ‘the money paid’? formed 
any part of the consideration for the custody of the pub- 
lic deposites. It is manifest that the clause of ‘the. char. 
ter which assumes the form of a contract, cannot be ré« 
sorted to as a complete test of the meaning and construc- 
tion of the charter in this respect, because it states the 
bonus to be the sole consideration on the part of the bank 
for the exclusive privileges and benefits conferred. It is 
not as if the charter had said, that in consideration of 
the exclusive privileges and benefits conferred by this 
act on the bank, the bank shall pay, &c., and perform the 
services hereinafter mentioned. ‘The whole charter must 
be resorted to for the true construction. If the bonus 
be, as stated in that section, the sole consideration on the 
part of the bank, then the services stipulated in the char- 
ter to be performed by the bank, namely, the giving the. . 
necessary facilities for transferring the public funds from 
place to place, and for distributing the same in payment 
of the public creditors, are altogether gratuitous. “hese 
are merely intended to show, that the contracting clause 
is not always an infallible test of the meaning: of the act in 
respect to the considerations on either side. 
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T agree that the bonus paid by the bank, and the servi- 
ces to be performed by the bank for the Government, 
were the considerations for all the privileges and benefits 
conferred on the bank by the charter. Yet I insist that 
«the services undertaken to be performed by the bank 
to. the Government,” are a separate, distinct, and sole 
consideration, for the benefit of ‘the custody of the pub- 
lie deposites.” If the transmission of the pulic funds 
from place.to place, and the distribution of the same in 
payment of the public creditors, be not the sole consid- 
eration for the custody of the public deposites, then it 
follows, if the deposites are removed for good cause, 
such as lack of safety, which the chairman concedes to be 
good cause, that the bank would still be bound to per- 
orm the duties stipulated in the charter, at its own risk 
and without compensation. Under such a construction, 
the Secretary of the Treasury might require the Bank of 
the United States to transmit the public funds, now de- 
posited in certain local State banks in the city of New 
York, to the city of New Orleans, without pay or reward. 
This would appear absurd and unreasonable. I think, 
therefore, it cannot be denied, that when the public de- 
posites are withdrawn from the Bank of the United States, 
the bank is absolved from its obligation to transmit the 
_ public funds from place to place. If so, does it not 
prove that the services to be performed by the bank in 
the transmission of the moneys of the Government, was 
the sole consideration rendered for the benefit of the cus- 
tody of the deposites, and that one depended on the 
other. 
> Sir, it- has been said by the Senator from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Biss] in an incidental debate the other morning, 
that the bank would be bound to perform that service, 
notwithstanding the deposites were removed. The char- 
ter must be so construed as to carry into effect the pro- 
bable intention of both parties to the contract. It can 
hardly be supposed, that it was the intention of either 
party that such services should be rendered by the bank, 
when the funds thus to be transmitted were not deposit- 
ed withit. Thereis no doubt, in my mind, that if the 
Secretary of the Treasury should deposite any specific 
amount of the public moneys with the bank, that he 
might require the bank to transmit it. But tbat require- 
ment would rest on the principle, that the bank has the 
custody of the public deposites to the amount required 
to be transmitted. The Secretary, representing one of 
the parties to the contract, the Government, has so con- 
strued it, and has accordingly arranged with the State 
banks'to perform the same services which were required 
to be performed by the Bank of the United States, and 
for the same consideration, the custody of the public 
deposites. 

From the above it follows, that the Bank of the United 
States, from its engagement to transmit the public funds 
from place to place, &c., is entitled to the custody of the 
public deposites, until the Secretary of the ‘Treasury shall 
otherwise order and direct. Although the public depos- 
itésare to continue with the bank only at the will, and 
during the pleasure of the Secretary of the Treasury, un- 
der the supervision of the President, yet there is a per- 
fect: reciprocity in the provisions of the law, inasmuch as 
the bank ceases to perform the services stipulated when- 
‘ever the. deposites are withdrawn. This view of the 
matter entirely destroys the argument of the chairman, 
establishing the rights of the bank, as drawn from the 
assertion, that ‘the bank has contracted for the keeping 
of the. public moneys, and paid for it as for a privilege or 
benefit.” Indeed; ina subsequent part of the report, 
the .chairman seems to have abandoned his first position, 
and concedes that the deposites were the specific consid- 
eration for the services to be rendered by the bank. «If, 
in-trath,’” says he, “the bank willnot grant the facilities 
which it-has promised, in consideration.of receiving and 


holding the fund, then certainly it ought to be removed.” 
But waiving this view of the subject, and conceding that 
the bonus, and the services to be rendered, together 
formed the consideration for ‘the exclusive privileges 


and benefits conferred” by the charter, still, the propo- 


sition laid down by the chairman is incorrect. It should 


be amended so as to read, ‘that the custody of the pub- | 


lic deposites, until the Secretary of the Treasury should 
otherwise order and direct, was one of the ‘ benefits? 
conferred on the bank, in consideration of the money 
paid, and the services undertaken to be performed by the 
bank to the Government.” 

Sir, aside from the preceding view, I contend that the 
‘exclusive privileges” were those conferred by the re- 
linquishment of the right, on the part of Congress, to 


‘grant other banking incorporations for the period of; 


twenty years. The ‘ benefits” were the banking privileges 
which every bank enjoys, namely, to receive deposites, 
discount notes, and issue bills beyond the amount of its 
capital. 
incorporation, are at best but a monopoly; and we should 
avoid giving a construction to the charter which should 
seem to confer greater than was intended. For such 
“ benefits,” some of the old banks in the city of New 
York paid a much larger bonus, in proportion to capital, 
than the Bank of the United States. They had no ex- 
clusive privileges. Other banks were, from year to year, 
granted and located alongside of them, and entered into 
competition with them. They were not entitled to, neither 
did they receive, the public deposites belonging to the 
State. Nor had their bills and notes any preference over 


those of other banks in being received in payment of 
Take another view: The bill, as origi. — 


the public dues. 
nally reported, to incorporate the Bank of the United 
States, did not contain the provision in relation to the cus« 
tody of, or the removal of, the public deposites from the 
bank. That provision is contained in the sixteenth sec- 
tion, which was ingrafted on the bill in the course of its 
passage through the House of Representatives, and be- 
came a part of the charter. Suppose this section had 
never been adopted, then the Secretary of the Treasury 
would have had the power to place the public deposites 
where he pleased—a power which he had always possess- 
ed, and which had always been exercised by him. The 
obligation of the bank to perform the services stipulated 
in the charter would have remained the same. But, it is 
evident that the Secretary could not have called on the 
bank to transmit any more of the public funds than he 
should deposite with it. This shows, conclusively, that 
the deposites were not any part of the consideration for 
the bonus. For the ‘exclusive privileges and benefits 
conferred,” would have been precisely the same if the six. 
teenth section had never been adopted. 


This conclusion follows, from an examination of the 
charter itself. If we look at the plan for a national 
bank furnished in 1816, by Mr. Dallas, then Secretary of 


the Treasury, and which was the foundation of the char- 


ter of the present Bank of the United States, we shall 
there find, that the bonus was for far different purposes 
than the custody of the public deposites. Mr. Dallas says: 

«Itis proposed that a bonus be paid to the Government 
by the subscribers to the national bank, in consideration of 
the emoluments to be derived from an exclusive charter, 
during a period of twenty years. 

‘Independent of the bonus here proposed to be ex- 
acted, there are undoubtedly many public advantages to be 
drawn from the establishment of the national bank; but 
these are generally of an incidental kind, and (as in the case 
of the deposites and distribution of the revenue) may be 
regarded in the light of equivalents, not for the monopo- 
ly of the charter, but for the reciprocal advantages of a 
fiscal connexion. with the public treasury. ; 

‘The amount of the bonus should be in proportion ta 


These benefits, thus conferred by an act of » 
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>the value of the charter-grant, or, in other words, to the 

nett profits which the subscribers will probably make, in 
“consequence of their incorporation. The average rate 
of the dividends of the State banks, before the suspen- 
“sion of payments in coin, was.about eight per cent. per 
annum. -It appears, by a report from this Department to 
‘the. House of Representatives, dated the 3d of April, 
1810, that the annual dividends of the late Bank of the 
- United States averaged, throughout the duration of its 
ccharter, the rate of 8 13-36 per cent. But, under all 
the circumstances which will attend the establishment and 
operations of the proposed national bank, its enlarged 
capital, and the extended field of competition, it is not 
deemed reasonable, for the present purpose, to rate the 
annual dividends of the institution higher than seven per 
centum upon its capital of thirty-five millions of dollars. 

“ Allowing, therefore, two, three, and four years for 
the payment of the bonus, a sum of one million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars would amount to about 4 per cent. 
upon the capital of the bank; and would constitute a just 
equivalent for the benefits of its charter.” 

From this it will be seen, that the custody of the pub- 
“Jie deposites, and the distribution of the revenue, were 
© regarded as equivalents. After all, this examination of 
» the consideration on either side of this contract does not 
“seem to advance us far in determining the powers of the 
Secretary over the deposites. They are to be made with 
the bank, until he shall otherwise order and direct. But 
ithe reasoning of the chairman seemed to require thus 
much of attention and respect. : 
~ The chairman contends, that the power of the Secreta- 
` ry to remove the deposites is limited to two contingencies 
-first, the lack of safety to the public funds—second, the 
failure of the bank to transmit those funds from place to 
place, when required—and that his power is not absolute 
and unconditional. «< 1f” says he, “it be absolute and un- 
conditional, so far as respects the rights of the bank, it 
must be absolute and unconditional in all other respects: 
because it is obvious, if there be any limitation, that limit- 
sation is imposed as much for the benefit of the bank as 
“the security of the country.” * * * «So that if the 
Secretary’s power be in truth absolute and unconditional, 
it restrains Congress from judging whether the public 
good is injured by the removal, just as much as it restrains 

it from judging whether the rights of the bank are injur- 
ed by the removal; because the limitation, ifany, is equal- 
ly for the security of the bank and the country.” i re- 
mark, first, that the proposition as to absolute power has 
no necessary connexion with, or dependance on, that 
concerning the limitation. Suppose the charter had said, 
“The deposites shall be made in the bank, unless the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, ‘upon insolvency of the bank, 
or neglect or refusal to transfer the public funds from 
place to place, shall otherwise order and direct.” In this 
case, there would be an express limitation of the Scere- 
tary’s power, “imposed as much for the benefit of the 
bank as the security of the country,” for the benefit of the 
bank, for until the contingencies happen, the bank would 
be entitled to the deposites—for the benefit of the coun- 
try, for when the contingencies do happen, the deposites 
may. be removed and the money saved. But who can 
pretend to say, if this limitation be stricken out, so that 
the Secretary has an absolute and unconditional right to 
remove the deposites, so faras the bank is concerned, 
that his powers, in defiance of Congress and the country, 
are equally free from their control? 

The chairman would have us understand, that in grant- 
ing the charter, Congress looked with paternal care to 
the interests of the bank, and imposed all its limitations as 
much for the benefit of the bank as for the country. 
But: how does it follow from this, that if Congress gave 
the Secretary absolute and unconditional power over the 
deposites, as regards the bank, that he must, of necessity, 
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also have stich absolute and unconditional power as re- 
strains Congress.“ from judging whether the public good 
is injured by the removal??? My conclusion is, that the 
power of the Secretary of the Treasury to remove the 
deposites is absolute and unconditional. Whenever- he 
exercises that power, it merely puts. the disposition of the 
public funds under the control. of Congress. Without 
the previous action of the Secretary; Congress could not 
get that control. Having thus obtained it, Congress can 
place the funds wherever it pleases, without. regard to 
the reasons which governed the Secretary in thé removal 
of them. Itis, evidently, a part of the contract that the Se- 
cretary shall have this power, and it is for Congress, after 
its exercise by him, to make such disposition of the pub- 
lic moneys as the interests of the country may require. 
To say, then, that the Secretary can exercise this power 
only in the event of the happening of the contingencies 
named, is an assumption, in my judgment, not borne out 
by the charter, nor by the reasoning of the chairman up- 
onit. If lack of safety, or a failure to transfer the public 
funds, had been the only ground on which to remove the 
deposites, the sixteenth section would have so provided. 
The terms of the section being general, it of course left 
the matter to the Secretary’s discretion. if the power 
was not intended to extend beyond those contingencies, 
why was it not so limited, in terms? The chairman finds 
it convenient to limit it to this now. Why did he not make 
the sixteenth section explicit on those points when the 
charter was granted? He is undérstood to be the mem- 
ber in the other House who offered that section. Why 
did he leave the power so general, when the Secretary 
was restricted, as he has shown, in so many other other 
cases? Sir, the bank was always feared, and this section 
was, no doubt, intended to give the Secretary. such power 
over the deposites, as to embrace contingencies. which 
were not then anticipated, and which could not then be 
enumerated or foreseen, but which might arise under the 
mighty power of wielding so large a capital. 

Again: The chairman says that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is required by the charter to assign his reasons 
to Congress for the removal of the public deposites, and, 
if those reasons are insufficient, then the bank is entitled 
to have the deposites returned. Even on this principle, 
if the Secretary deemed there was sufficient reason, on 
any ground whatever, although others might not, still he 
would have the right to remove them, and no one could 
control him. In fact, it is not denied, but conceded by 
the chairman, that the Secretary has the right, in the first 
instance, to remove the deposites, but if his reasons. are 
insufficient, then the bank is entitled to have them return- 
ed. There may be sufficient reasons, and the Secretary 
may have failed to assign them. Suppose he deemed the 
deposites unsafe in the Bank of the United States, and the 
bank had also neglected or refused to transmit the public 
funds according to the stipulations of its charter, and he 
should remove the deposites, and assign as his reasons for 
the removal, the want of safety, and it should turn out, 
in point of fact, that they were perfectly safe. Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the chairman, they must be restor- 
ed to the bank, because the reasons assigned by the Se- 
cretary were insufficient, although other sufficient reasons 
not assigned, such as a neglect or refusal to transmit the 
funds, existed at the very time. To what absurdities 
would such a principle lead us? Even if the reasons 
were insufficient, at the time, for the removal of the de- 
posites, there may be sufficient reasons since their remo- 
val, against the restoration of them. Still, according. to 
the position assumed by the chairman, the bank haga 
right to have them returned, if the reasons were insuffi- 
cient at the time of their removal. Because,.-says: he, 
**the whole subject is now before Congress, by way of 
appeal from his decision; and the question is, whether 
that decision ought to stand or ought to be reversed.” 
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Congress. could go into an inquiry asto other reasons 
than. those assigned, then it conclusively shows that the 
requisition on the Secretary to assign reasons, has no con- 
‘nexion with his power to remove, or the right of the 
bank to have the deposites restored. 

Congress can make no expression by which the depo- 
sites can be restored, unless it have the authority of law. 
This, I have already shown, can only be done by legisla- 


vable in all payments to the United States, until Congress. 
shall otherwise order; and no power is given to the Secre- 
tary to prevent their being so received, either during the 
session of Congress or in its recess, however the credit of 
these bills and notes might become depreciated. 

“ How is it possible to conceive that, if Congress in- 


_ tive enactment, or by joint or concurrent resolution of {tended to give to the Secretary a general right to judge 


the two Houses. In either case it must have the appro- 
val of the President. If he disapprove it, although 
there may bea majority of Congress in favor of the 
measure, still the deposites cannot be restored, because 
the action of Congress has not assumed a complete legis- 
lative sanction, according to the forms and requirements 
of the constitution. Congress, it would seem, then, may 
be of opinion that the reasons of the Secretary are insuf- 
ficient, and still be unable to order a restoration. From 
this, it is manifest; that neither the removal nor the resto- 
ration can depend on the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
the reasons assigned by the Secretary. 

< The assignment of reasons, therefore, is merely to ena- 
ble Congress to legislate on the subject more understand- 
ingly, provided any legislation should be deemed neces- 
sary. If the Secretary had not been required by the 
charter to assign reasons, then, according to the argument 
Qf the. chairman, his power to remove would have been 
absolute and unconditional. . ‘As he is bound to give 
reasons,” says he, ‘* this very circumstance shows that his 
authority is not absolute and unconditional,” Wherein is 
the difference? In that case Congress could have called 
on him by resolution, for his reasons, and could then have 
acted the same as now, where his reasons were assigned 
in the first instance. The mere fact of the charter re- 
quiring him to give his reasons, does not thereby control 
his absolute and unconditional power of removal. The 
reasons were required that the Sceretary might feel that 
he was acting under a responsibility which called for good 
reasons to justify him; and that Congress might also have 
the whole matter before them, without the delay of calling 
for his reasons. we = 

: Again: The chairman contends that the Secretary has 
not the power to remove the deposites for the ‘ general 
interest and convenience of the people.” ** Every where 
else,” says he, ‘he appears in the character of a limited 
and restricted agent;” ‘*and the committee are of opinion 
that the charter of the bank no more intended to give 
“sucha wide scope to the Secretary in regard to the depo- 
sites, than other laws intended to give him the same wide 
scope: in respect to other duties of his office.” ‘The re- 
verse is the proper conclusion. 1f, upon an examination 
of all the other acts of Congress treating of the Secretary’s 
powers and duties, they were particularly specified, so 
that, in Chose acts, ‘he appears in the character of a limi- 
ted and restricted agent,” it follows, that in the bank 
‘charter, Congress intended to clothe him with general 
and unrestrained power over the deposites—else, why 
was. he not.limited and restricted as in all other cases? If 
this case were on.argument before the supreme judicial 
tribunal ofthe country, now sitting in another part of this 
“Capitol,the very argument, which the. chairman has used 
to show the limited and restricted power of the Secretary, 
would be. the. strongest and most conclusive that could be 
urged upon that court, to establish the absolute and un- 
conditional power of the Secretary over the deposites. In 
other words, that the Secretary has not the power claimed, 
is proved by thechairman, by showing that he has not got 
a greater power than th ime 

Sis, permit me- ton nother 
“port of the honorable chairman 


quotation from the re- 


of the operations and proceedings of the bank, and a 
power, of course, to declare when it had violated its duty, 
and was no longer trustworthy, it should yet leave him 
under an absolute obligation to receive its bills and notes 
in all payments to the Treasury, though they might have ~“ 
lost all credit, and place no means in his hands to-execute 
his high authority of superintendent, except the mere 
power of removal?” 

With all due respect, I cannot hesitate to pronounce 
the above a perfect non sequitur. Look atit. Examine 
it. Test it in any way you please, and it can assume no 
other character. Because the Secretary is not vested with 
power to sell the stock of the Government, when the bank 
is using it for unjustifiable purposes, therefore he has not 
the power to withdraw the deposites to prevent an abuse 
in the use of them also by the bank! Because the Secre- 
tary is obliged to receive the bills of the bank in payment 
of debts due the Government, when, by the mal-adminis- 
tration of the bank, the bills are greatly depreciated, 
therefore he has not the power to remoye the deposites, 


depreciated! 
Let me quote the chairman once more: 

“‘ Wherever it is clear that Congress has given the Se« 
cretary a power, it has given him the means of informing 
his judgment as to the propricty of exercising. that power. 
He has power to remove the deposites; and ample means 
are afforded him by which he may learn, from time to 

time, whether those deposites are safe. For this purpose, 
it is expressly made the duty of the bank to furnish him, 
so often as he shall require, if not oftener than once a ` 
week, with statements of the amount of the capital stock 
of the corporation, of the debts due to it, of the moneys 
deposited in it, of its notes in circulation, and specie on 
hand; and he has a right to inspect the general accounts, 
in the books of the bank, relating to this statement.” 

«* This statement,” says the chairman, ‘ enables him to 
judge of the solvency and stability of the bank, and of the 
safety of the public moneys deposited in it.” Is it indeed 
for such a purpose that this statement is required to be 
furnished? Or is it not rather to enable the Secretary to 
judge whether the bank is discounting too much or too 
litle; whether it is expanding or contracting its circula- 
tion too much; whether such expansion or contraction is 
for political objects or electioncering purposes; in short, 
whether the general affairs of the bank are managed for 
the good of the country? Ido not pretend to say that the 
Secretary can, as is intimated by the chairman in another . 
place, supersede the board of directors, or control their 
action, in the management of the general affairs of the 
bank. But 1 do say, that it is his right, no less than his 
duty, to judge of that management, as regards the great 
and paramount interests of the country, and to correct if, 
if, in his judgment, it be wrong, so far as his power oyer 
the public deposites may enable him to do it. | This power 
was exercised by Mr. Crawford, when Secretary of the 
Treasury. He watched the expansions and contractions 
of the bank, not only in reference to its own interests, but 
also in reference to the interests of the State banks, as - 
connected with, and inseparable from, the great interests 
of. the country... Mr. Crawford. ascertained, . from. the 


and place them.in banks whose bills are at par and not oe 


$ 
> 
; 


“Of the places where the banks were situated with which 


` but it would furnish a poor criterion to judge of its sol- 


‘holding the fund, then, certainly, it ought to be removed. 
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vernment, must the Secretary continue the depositesin the 
bank, which he has the power to remove at any time, be- 
cause Congress has the power to refuse its bills when in 
session? ; 

For violations of the charter of the bank, the chairman 
alludes to the remedies provided. in. the charter ‘itself. 
What are those remedies? They are contained in section 
twenty-three. A committee of either House of Congress 
may inspect the books, and examine into the ‘proceedings 
of the bank, and report whether the provisions of its char- 
ter have been violated or not; and whenever any such 
committee shall find and report, or the President of the 
United States shall have reason to believe, that the charter 
has been violated, Congress may direct, or the President 
may order a scire fucias to be issued, calling upon the 
bank to show cause why its charter should not be declared 
forfeited. These are the remedies provided in the char- 
ter. But does the chairman mean to be understood that 
these are the only remedies for a mal-administration of the 
bank? If they be, what would be the consequence? It 
might take one or more years to go through with proceed- 
ings on scire facias: for, it must be borne in mind, that all 
issues of fact are to he tried by a jury; and after a deci- 
sion is had in the district court, the bank can, on writ of 
error, have the final judgment of that court examined in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, where it may be 
reversed or affirmed, according to the usages of law. If 
this proceeding be the only appropriate remedy, then the 
deposites must remain one or more years after Congress, 
by instituting such proceedings, has declared its opinion 
that the bank is not entitled any longer to hold its charter, 
much less the deposites, and that there is good cause of 
removal—after the President, too, by similar measures, 
and from information which justifies the belief that its 
charter has been violated, has declared, his opinion. that 
the bank is no longer entitled to the confidence of the Go- 
vernment. Can it be possible, that, when Congress has 
thus declared its opinion, and the President his belief, that 
the charter has been violated, and a seire facias has been 
ordered to forfeit it, the deposites must remain with the 
bank until the forfeiture is declared! Although the bank 
may have incurred a forfeiture of its charter, still the pub- 
lic money may be perfectly safe in its custody, and it may 
continue to afford all the facilities required by its charter, 
for the transmission of the public funds from place to 
place. Ifso, then, according to the doctrine of the chair- 
man, the deposites cannot be removed. For, no matter 
what the violations of the charter may be, no matter what 
the mal-administration of the bank, in other respects, may 
be—if the deposites are safe in its custody, if it has per- 
formed the services stipulated by the contract, then, on 
the principles with which the chairman set out, they can- 
not be removed! ‘To my mind, this view alone is conclu- 
sive against that position. 

Sir, these remedies were not provided for the purpose 
of removing the deposites, but for annulling the charter. 
Had the sixteenth section said, ‘‘ unless Congress shall 
otherwise order and direct,” would not Congress have 
the power to remove the deposites at any time, and for 
any cause? Most assuredly; the same as Congress now 
has the power to refuse to receive the bills of the bank 
under the fourteenth section. Suppose the clause giving 
the power to the Secretary be stricken out, then the 
bank is entitled to the deposites absolutely, and Congress 


statements referred to by the chairman, that some of the 
western. branches had extended their discounts too far, in 
conseqnence of having the public deposites. He directed 
that-the State banks. should beceme the depositories of 
the public money, although it so happened, that in three 


he made. these arrangements, branches of the Bank of the 
United States were also established. The power thus 
exercised by Mr. Crawford was never questioned or de- 
nied by the bank, but, on the contrary, was acknowledg- 
ed and acquiesced in by it. Ihave, however, cited. Mr. 
Crawford’s practice, in this place, not for the purpose of 
showing the Secretary’s power of removal, but, for the 
purpose of showing the manner in which he used the in- 
formation derived from the statements of the bank, and 
for what purpose he used them. 

But, the chairman seems to suppose that this statement 
was intended to enable the Secretary to judge of the sol- 
vency of the bank. Who ever thought of ascertaining 
the solvency of a bank, by merely knowing the debts 
owing and the debts due, without the means of knowing 
whether they be good or bad? Such a general statement 
as the bank is required to make to the Secretary, might 
serve to detect a gross mal-administration of its affairs, 


vency. ‘That depends on the goodness of the debts due 
to it; and the charter gives the Secretary no power by 
which he can ascertain this. The power to inspect the 
general accounts, in the books of the bank, has never 
been understood to authorize an inspection to ascertain 
who are the particular debtors; the amount they owe; or 
their ability to pay. On the contrary, he is by the char- 
ter expressly denied the ‘right of inspecting the account 
of any private individual or individuals with the bank.” 
The chairman treats this matter of keeping the public 
deposites as a contract between the Government and the 
bank; and to remove the deposites “without the occur- 
rence of just cause,” is to violate the contract into which 
the Government has solemnly entered. He then proceeds 
to enumerate the just causes for which the deposites may 
be removed. “If, in truth, the money is believed to be 
unsafe; if, in truth, the bank will not grant the facilities 
which it has promised, in consideration of receiving and 


But here the power must stop, or else it is altogether un- 
bounded.” Then, though the bank may discount so much 
or so little as to derange the whole business of the coun- 
try; expand or contract its circulation to a ruinous extent; 
openly undertake to interfere with the politics and con- 
trol the elections of the country; its bills may become de- 
preciated; yet the deposites must remain, because neither 
of the just causes has occurred, upon which the power to 
remove them was reserved in the contract! But, says the 
chairman, ‘for the depreciation of the bills of the bank, 
should that happen, and for other cases of mal-administra- 
tion, Congress has provided just and appropriate reme- 
dics, to be applied by itself and others, in exclusion of the 
Secretary.” For the depreciation of the bills, the chair- 
man does not specify the remedy~-but, by the charter, 
they ‘shall be receivable in all payments to the United 
States, unless otherwise directed by act of Congress.” 
Congress, then, by act, may refuse to take them in pay- 
ments to the United States, and would, probably, refuse 
to take them if depreciated. If the act had said, ** unless 


.. otherwise directed by the Secretary of the Treasury,” in-| has no power to remove them, however much the public 
y Ys 


stead of Congress, then his power would have been asigood may require it, or however bad the affairs of the 
ample as that of Congress, with this addition, that he could} bank may be administered. The only remedy would be 
refuse them in the recess of Congress. Evenin that case, |the tedious process of scire facias; and even then, nothing 
the Secretary’s power would not have been more ample|short of a forfeiture of the charter would furnish redress 


‘than his power to remove the deposites under the six-{or authorize a withdrawal of the deposites.... Treating 


teenth section of the charter, But suppose there be great / this charter as a contract, it is manifest, that the power to 

depreciation of the bills in the recess of Congress, when remove the deposites is contained only in ‘the clause in 

there is no power to refuse then ia payments to the Go-question; and the right in Congress, sofas as it can be 
Vou. X.—58 a : 
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“said to have any right, to remove them, for any mal-ad- 
ministration of the bank, or because the public good re- 
quired it, is to be found in that part of the act which pro- 
vides that the deposites shall be made in the bank, unless 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall otherwise order and 
direct. If that clause be stricken out, then Congress has 
no power over them. If Congress had been inserted in- 
stead. of the Secretary, Congress would have had the 
power, without limitation or restriction. The Secretary 
being ‘inserted in the place of Congress, it follows, as a 
necessary consequence, that he must have the same pow- 
et that Congress would have had. In the one case, 
Congress could have made the removal for other causes 
than those specified by the chairman; in the other, the 
Secretary could remove them without reference to the 
two contingencies named by the chairman. ‘The fact that 
the Secretary is required to assign reasons, makes no dif- 
ference as to his power. ‘The reasons are merely to ena- 
ble Congress to do what it would have done, if the power 
had been reserved to itself instead of the Secretary. This 
requirement, in truth, furnishes an additional argument 
against his powers being limited to the two contingencies 
named. If such had been the intention of Congress, the 
charter, instead of requiring, in general terms, that the 
Secretary should lay before Congress his reasons for such 
order and direction, would have required him to inform 
Congress which of the two contingencies had happened. 
Requiring reasons in general terms contemplates a wide 
and unrestricted discretion—a discretion to be exercised, 
not on the happening of a specified contingency, but a 
discrétion to be exercised when, all things considered, 
reason dictated it. 

Again: The honorable chairman says, ‘the Secretary 
has not the power to remove the deposites when he 
thinks it for the general welfare of the country: for the 
reasons, first, because Congress has not given him the ap- 
propriate powers of remedy in the most important instan- 
ces; second, because it has, in those instances, either ex- 
pressly reserved those powers to itself, or expressly confer- 
red them on the President.” Is it sound to say, that, because 
Congress and the President may take measures upon a 
violation of the charter, the Secretary may not, for the 
same violation, remove the deposites? This argument 
seems to concede, that, had not the power been reserved 
to Congress and the President, the Secretary would have 
had the right to remove them, since it is used to show, 
that the Secretary had not the right, because it is reserv- 
ed to Congress and the President. The unsoundness of 
the argument, however, is manifest, when we consider 
that ‘there is no inconsistency in Congress, the President, 

sand the Secretary, each and all having the power to act 
ati the same time and on the same contingency. Fora 
violation of the charter, Congress appoints a committee 
to examine and report. The President, if he has reason 
to believe there has been a violation, directs a seire facias, 
and the Secretary removes the deposites. There is no 
objection to these remedies being pursued by these differ- 
ent departments and functionaries of the Government, at 
the'same time, and for the purpose of guarding and pro- 
tecting those great interests intrusted to them respective- 
ly... Sir, aside: from this consideration, permit me to say, 

“that Congress and the President have the right to inquire 
into “the violations of the charter without any express 
statutory provision or reservation in the charter itself. It 
is a common law right. How, then, can it with propriety 
be’said, that for a violation of the charter, the Secretary 
cannot remove the deposites, because the charter itself 
has provided other remedies for such violations, when, at 
the same time, itis shown that like remedies may be pur- 
sued, as a common Jaw right, without such reservation? 
Such an inquity is incident to, and is an attribute of, 
sovereignty. ltis the right which every sovereign power 
retains to itself, inherent-in itself, over such incorpora- 


tions, which are the mere creatures of its will, brought 


into existence by its authority, and subject toits inquiries 
for any violations of their charters. An act which works 
a forfeiture of the charter is an infringement of that 
sovereignty. 

Sir, admitting, for the sake of argument, that the Se- 
cretary cannot interfere with the deposites on account of. 
any violations of the charter, where remedies are provided 
in the charter itself, does it follow that he cannot inter- 
fere where no such provision is made? To make myself 
better understood, permit me to say, that the remedy by 
scire facias is only proper in that class of violations which 
works a forfeiture of the charter. There are many viola- 
tions which do not work a forfeiture, and for which a seire 


facias isnot the proper remedy. But a scire facias is the 


only remedy in the act, and of course can only reach a par- 
ticular class of cases. The true doctrine on this subject, in 
my judgment, was laid down by the chairman of the com- 
mittee which investigated the concerns of the bank in 1819, 
[Mr. Seencen, of New York,] whose authority 1 would 
not hesitate to cite, on such a question, in this or any 
other place. ‘* Those acts of usurpation of power not 
granted, of mis-user and of non-user of those granted, 
which defeat the very objects of the institution, as ex- 
pressed in the charter itself, would produce a forfeiture; 
and that all other instances of abuse of the powers grant- 
ed, or of usurpation of powers, must be punished or re- 
strained, either by the ordinary process of mandamus and 
quo warranto, or by other means than a dissolution of the 
corporation.” If, then, there be violations which do not 
work a forfeiture, the provisions of the statute no not reach 


gress nor the President has any power by the charter to 
reach such cases. The power of the Secretary has been 
deemed an appropriate remedy, to be exercised at the 


be exercised separately, and as being sufficient of itself. 


of the Treasury by the Committee of Investigation in 
1819, and which seems to have been acquiesced in by 
Congress as the true construction of those powers. The 
committee, although ‘they reported several violations of 
the charter, did not recommend that a seire fuciag issue. 
They say: 

‘They have not recommended the adoption of any 
immediate measures to correct the many evils and mis- 


chiefs they have depicted, excepting that of the bill be«- 


fore mentioned, because, by the provisions of the charter, 
the Secretary of the Treasury has full power to apply a 
prompt and adequate remedy, whenever the situation of 
the bank shall require it. And if, after the stockholders 


have become acquainted with the mismanagement of the. 


institution, they shall adopt no means to prevent its con- 
tinuance, or the directors themselyes shall persist in a 
course of conduct requiring correction, the committee 
cannot entertain a doubt that a salutary power lodged in 
the Treasury Department will be exerted, as occasion 


may require, and with reference to the best interests of; 


the United States.” 

Sir, the chairman puts the following interrogatory: 

“IF the Secretary cannot prevent the notes of the 
bank from being received at the custom-houses and the: 
land offices, even after they should be discredited; if he 
have no power to touch, in any way, the seven millions of 
stock belonging to the Government; if the power of ex- 
amination into the proceedings of the bank be given, not 
to him, but to either House of Congress; if he have na 
power, but Congress and the President, each, has power 
to direct a legal investigation into the conduct of the 


bank; how can it possibly be maintained that a general n=.. 


spection and guardianship over the public wellare, so far 


them; and if the Secretary cannot remove the deposites : 
for such violations, then they cannot be removed at all,. 
for the grossest mal-administration, because neither Cons. 


same time with that of Congress, or the President; or to. 


This was the view taken of the powers of the Secretary - 


| 


of the principles of the report of the honorable chairman, 
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as it is connected with the bank, is confided to him; and 
that his authority to remove the deposites was given, not to 
protect the deposites themselves, and secure their proper 
use, but to enable him to force upon the bank, under 
penalty of their removal, such a course of management as 
his sense of the public interest and of the convenience of 
the people, may require?” 

My answer to this, in the first place, is, that the re- 
atraints and restrictions on the Secretary enumerated by 
the chairman, and his being unrestrained and unrestricted 
in the sixteenth section, conclusively show that, as to 
the removal of the deposites, it was intended his power 
should be absolute and unconditional. But the chairman 
contends that such construction makes the Secretary’s 
“discretien so broad and unlimited, that its consequences 
can be no less than to subject, not only all the operations 
of the bank and its offices, but its powers and capacities, 
perhaps its very existence, to his individual will.’ The 
fallacy of this argument appears from a single considera- 
tion. Had the sixteenth section not been introduced, 
then, by the bill as reported, the bank would have no 
claim to the deposites. The Secretary’s power over 
them would have been the same as when the old United 
States Bank existed. He could have deposited the pub- 
lic funds where he pleased; and so far as their manage- 
ment was concerned, he would have had, and could have 
exercised, a discretion as broad and unlimited as the one 
claimed by the chairman. Does then the fact, that the 
deposites are by the charter to be made in the bank, sub- 
ject to removal at the discretion of the Secretary, make 
any difference? If he removes them, he exercises the 
same power and no more, in regard to their management 
and the effect on the bank, than if they had never been 
placed there. 

I have thus, Mr. President, gone through with a review 


and my conclusion is, that the Secretary may remove the 
deposites for reasons which he deems sufficient; and 
being thus removed, Congress has the absolute and un- 
conditional power, in its legislative capacity, to restore 
them to the bank, or place them elsewhere, without re- 
gard to the sufficiency or insufficiency of the Secretary’s 
reasons for their removal, and without regard to any 
right, on the part of the bank, to have them returned to 
its custody. 

Mr. President, when this discussion commenced, it was 
assumed that the mere removal of the deposites was the 
cause of the pressure in the money market. Lt was, 
however, soon discovered that such a ground was untena- 
ble; that the mere taking the sum of nine millions of 
dollars from onc bank and placing it with others, could 
not, of itself, produce any such effect. Driven from that 


position, it was assumed that the manner of removal was! 


the cause. This being untenable also, the ground is now 
taken, that the cause of the?pressure is to be found in the 
antagonist positions of the bank and the Government. 
This last is the peculiar ground occupied by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, and is so assigned in his report, on 
which I have just been commenting. What is the conse- 
quence? Or, in more proper language, how is this diffi- 
culty to be obviated? There are but two ways: either the 
Government must yield to the bank, or the bank must 
yield to the Government—either the present administra- 
tion of the Government must be overthrown, or the bank 
mnst be overthrown. Can the people hesitate which of 
the alternatives to choose? Ought we, as their represen- 
tatives, to hesitate? Shallit be tolerated, in this free 
country, that a moneyed institution shall set itself up 
against the administration of the Government chosen and 
sustained by the people themselves. Shall it for one mo- 
ment be permitted that such a monstrous power should 
be suffered longer to exist, and to overawe the very 


= power that spoke it into existence? It is not its opposition 


to the administration that Iso much regard. It is its op- 
position to the principles on which the administration is 
based. It is its bold attempt to set up and establish a 
power within this Government, superior to the Govern- 
ment itself. The issue between the bank and ‘the Go- 
vernment being once fairly made up and submitted to the 
people, I will most cheerfully acquiesce in their decision. 
If they are willing to become the slaves of such a power, 
its chains will soon be riveted on them. - In the very act 
of submission to its dictates, they will have become slaves 
already. But, sir, I have no such painful forebodings.°. I 
know too well the spirit of the American people. They. 
have heretofore, and they will again ‘scorn to be slaves.” 

Sir, in my examination of the report of the Committee 
on Finance, the reasons of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the removal of the deposites have incidentally come 
in question. It is my purpose now to bestow some fur- 
ther attention on them. But, before doing that, let us in- 
quire, for a moment, how the Secretary came into a situa- 
tion that required these reasons of him. He was the At- 
torney General of the United States—the law officer of 
the Government—the constitutional adviser of the Presi- 
dent—a member of his cabinet. As such, when called 
on by the President for that purpose, he is understood to 
have given his written opinion in favor of a removal of 
the deposites, and that, too, long before they were re- 
moved. When the President ascertained that Mr. Duane 
would not be able to carry his wishes into effect in regard 
to a matter in which he deemed the great interests and 
future prosperity of the country involved, he tendered to 
Mr. Taney the office of Secretary of the Treasury. Why 
was he selected? For his talents and integrity, and for the 
opinions which he entertained on the great question of 


{the bank. The same reasons which caused Mr. Duane 


to vacate the office, brought in Mr. Taney as his succes- 
sor. His views were in accordance with those of the Pre- 
sident, in relation to this important measure of his admin- 
istration. It will be readily imagined that the place was 
one not sought by him. The office he then held was, no 
doubt, more congenial to his taste and professional pur- 
suits, and preferable in a pecuniary point of view. There 
was no inducement, therefore, on his part, to accept the 
‘Treasury seals, except that willingness to discharge every 
duty which might be imposed on him, and that disposition 
to shun no responsibility which the crisis demanded. But 
the Senator from Kentucky hes tauntingly and sarcasti- 
cally said that the Secretary had been but three days in 
office before he discovered that the bank was unconstitu- 
tional, and that all who had preceded him in that Depart- 
ment, as well as all the Presidents who had successively 
filled the Executive chair, were wrong in their opinions on 
that subject, and that his own was the standard by which 
the constitution was to be tried. Sir, with a knowledge 
that his opinions were long before formed and known, [ 
had a sufficiently exalted idea of his talents. . And if it 
were true that he had come to such correct. conclusions 
on subjects so important, in the short time mentioned, Į 
should look upon him as one of the most extraordinary 
men of the age. Such extraordinary powers of mind are 
not claimed for him. His reasons assigned for the re- 
moval of the deposites sufficiently satisfy me that he will 
stand the test of comparison with any of his talented pre- 
decessors. 

Sir, the honorable Senator from Kentucky has not been 
content to combat the reasons of the Secretary, which 
were the legitimate subjects of discussion, but he has seen 
fit to arraign him for his early political associations, and 
has ventured the allegation that he belonged to that party 
which passed the alien and sedition laws. And the latter 
was, with much pomp and ceremony, paraded and read. 
before us. Sir, I know not to what party, if any, the 
Secretary of the Treasury was attached at that-early day. 
I know not whether he had sufficiently emerged into man- 
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the right of controlling the deposites. I do not pretend 
to say that Congress has the power to grant such exclu- 
sive privileges—but I do say, that those who contend 
for that power, cannot well deny the other. Has Con- 
gress, then, parted with the power over the deposites? If 
the charter had said, in terms, that the power to remove 
should be exclusively vested in the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, there could be little doubt of the intention of Con- 
gress to give him that power, and to divest itself of it. 
If such would be the effect, then it not only shows that 
Congress can part with the power, but that it has parted 
with it. For the language of the sixteenth section being 
general in its terms, as regards the power of the Secre- 
tary, without any reservation to Congress, is, in legal con- 
struction, the same as an exclusive grant of that power 
to the Secretary. The Secretary, then, being the person 
designated by the charter to exercise this power, Con- 
gress can designate no other person; and, of course, can- 


hood to take part in the fierce political struggles of that 
period. . But, what was my astonishment, when I saw the 
Senator, surrounded by the honorable associates with 
whom he acts, brandishing his weapon and dealing out 
his blows, regardless where they fell, whether on friend or 
foe. IthoughtI saw ‘sa laughing devil in his sneer,” 
when he made his repeated thrusts at the federalism of 
1798; and I could almost fancy I saw an honorable Sena- 
tor near him [pointing to Mr. Wensrer] raise the ample 
folds of the mantle of that period, and feelingly exclaim, 
“See, what a rent the envious Casca made!” 

Sir, admitting, for the sake of argument, all that the 
honorable Senator has said in regard to the early political 
associations of the Secretary to be true, what does it 
prove? Why, sir, that the Senator and Secretary have 
merely changed positions. ‘Time was when the honorable 
Senator. stood like a faithful sentinel on the watch-tower 
of freedom, and guarded the principles of the constitu- 
tion. Time is when the Secretary of the Treasury is 
maintaining the same principles in regard to the uncon- 
stitutionality of the Bank of the United States, that the 
Senator himself maintained in 1811. The Secretary is 
maintaining the same principles in regard to the rights of 
the people against an overgrown moneyed aristocracy, 
which the Senator himself maintained at that early day. 

. Even admitting all that the honorable Senator has said, to 

be true, it only proves that he and the Secretary have 
changed positions, and as to which has the better of the 
change, I leave to the Senator himself to determine. 

“The Secretary assumes that the charter of the Bank of 
the United States is a contract between the Government 
and the stockholders, and that the right reserved to him 
in the sixteenth section, to remove the deposites, is ab- 
sohite and unconditional; that his order, therefore, for 
their removal was not a violation of the contract; that, as 
the head of one of the Executive Departments of the 
Government, subject to the supervision of the President, 
who is vested by the constitution with the whole Execu- 
tive power, he always had the disposition of the public 
funds as to the place of deposite. The sixteenth sec- 
tion, therefore, only reserves to the Secretary the right, 
in that respect, which he always possessed. He contends 
that Congress has not the power to order a removal, but 
that that power, under the sixteenth section, belongs to 
him; ‘that the only way by which Congress can get the 
control is by his previous action, which puts the whole 
subject at its disposal. It has been said that in this posi- 

“tion the Secretary has assumed an authority which does 
not belong to him, and that Congress cannot thus be ex- 
cluded’'and deprived of the right to interfere and re-|M°Db © i : ngs f 
move the deposites, until after the action of the Secreta- | t0 itself the power to remove the deposits, instead o 
ry. ‘The truth of the Secretary’s proposition depends on conferring it on the Secretary of the Treasury, a the 
two things: First, can Congress part with the power over sixteenth section would have been amended, as the pre- 
the deposites? Second, has Congress parted with the| ceding section had been? Instead oF using the language 
power? If the charter is viewed in the light of a contract | #8 it stands in that section, namely, ‘unless the Secr ca, 

- between the Government and the stockholders, will it be of the ‘Treasury shall at any time otherwise order and di» 
contended that Congress has not the right to give the ab-|"eet,” it would have said, ff unless Congress shall or 
solute custody of the deposites to the bank? Suppose] te otherwise order and direct,” or, ‘unless it ov a 
they had been given expressly by a provision in the pre- any time be otherwise ordered and directed by atl 
sent charter, for a period of five years. Could any one There was good reason why this power was thus intr vik 
doubt the right of Congress thus to contract? And if for to the Exccutive department of the Government. pia 
five years; why-not for twenty; or until the expiration of department was deemed a safe depository of the powers 

its charter? But if it should be objected that Congress and Congress supposed it might be necessary to RE 

annot thus put out of its control the custody of the public | 1t on an emergency. The bank, too, has rights under th 
funds, answer that the objection cannot be made by 
those who maintain the other side of the question under 
discussion: Inthe technical language of the law, they 
are estopped to.deny such a right in Congress. They 
maintain not only the constitutionality of the bank, but 
the right of Congress to grant the exclusive privileges 

“which it enjoys. If Congress can deprive itself and its 

--guecessors of the power of granting another bank during 
the-existence of the present one, it certainly can give up 


the Secretary. There is another conclusive fact, to show 
that if Congress had intended to reserve this power to 
itself, instead of conferring it on the Secretary, it would 
have béen so provided in the sixteenth section. The his- 
tory of the passage of that charter, proves that Congress 
was not inattentive to its provisions—that it was not igno- 
rant of the powers it conferred on the Secretary of the 
Treasury, nor of those which it reserved to itself, In the 
original bill reported in the House of Representatives, in 
the same section which requires the bank to give the ne- 
cessary facilities in transferring the public funds from 
place to place, and distributing the same in payment of 
the public creditors, it was also provided that the bank 


ties of the commissioners of loans for the several States, 
or of any one or more of them, at the times, in the man- 
ner, and upon the terms, prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury.” In the bill as it passed, and as it now 
stands in the charter, this power, which seems to have 
been intended by the committee that reported it to be 
vested in the Secretary, was reserved to Congress. And, 
instead of saying that those duties should be performed 
‘fat the times, in the manner, and upon the terms, pre- 
scribed by the Seeretary of the Treasury,” it provides 
that they shall be performed by the bank ‘t whenever re- 
quired by law.” | Here is a power reserved to Congress 
which was originally intended to be given to the Seere- 
tary. This provision immediately precedes the sixteenth 


ment, doubted, that if Congress had intended to reserve 


ment to the strict letter of the contract. It may easily be 


be under the control of the Executive rather than the Le- 
gislative department of the Government. If the power 
had been reserved to Congress, the indiscretion of asin- 
gle member might disturb the equanimity of the bank. 


might be productive of injury, when there was no ground 


not assume the power itself, until the previous action of- 


should ‘fdo and perform the several and respective du- 
P 


section, under which this discussion, as to the power of.. 
the Secretary, has arisen. Can itthen be, for one mo- 


power thus vested, and can, therefore, hold the Govern- ; 


conceived, that the bank might prefer, in this respect, to | 


The introduction of a resolution to remove the deposites 
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„for such a measure, The Executive, on the other hand, 
> would never act without due consideration, and with a 
due sense of the responsibility under which he acted. Y 
conclude, then, as has been heretofore stated, that the 
“power of the Secretary, under the supervision of the Ex- 
ecutive, is absolute and unconditional. His acts, there- 
fore, cannot be called in question, except for a corrupt 
exercise of that power, which would subject him to im- 
peachment, and which would also presuppose corruption 
in the Executive himself. 

Sir, it hasbeen objected by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, that the Secretary improperly exercised this pow- 
er, because he removed the deposites within sixty days 
of the meeting of Congress. If he deemed there was 
good ground for removing them, it was his duty to act 
without regard to the time when Congress was to assem- 
ble; It has been seen that Congress had no power over 
this subject. Why, then, should he act in reference to 
the meeting of that body? The error of the Senator 
arises from a misconception or a misrecollection of the 
provisions of the 16th section. He says the Secretary 
**is required to remove the deposites when they shall be 
in danger, and we not in session.” . The law says no- 
thing about their safety; that is altogether matter of infer- 
rence or argument; and instead of confining the Secreta- 
‘ty’s power to a time when Congress is not in session, it 
expressly recognises his right to remove them when 
Congress is in session. By the very terms of the 
charter, therefore, the power to remove is vested in the 
Secretary, even though Congress be in session at the time. 
Had the deposites remained till now in the Bank of the 
United States, and it should be generally conceded that 
they ought to be removed, still Congress, though in ses- 
sion, could not interfere; the Secretary alone could per- 
form that duty. Again, the honorable Senator says the 
object in removing them before the meeting of Congress 
was, to put the matter in such a situation that, if Con- 
gress attempted to act, its action would be subjected to 
the Exccutive veto. It isa suflicicnt answer to this ob- 
jection, that the Sccretary could do the same during the 
session of Congress, and that therefore the power of the 
Executive would be the same. 

The Secretary, in support of his positions, cites the 
practice of Mr. Crawford, when at the head of the Trea- 
sury Department. I have already alluded to that prac- 
tice to show that the power claimed by the present Se- 
cretary was exercised by his distinguished predecessor, 
Mr. Crawford, and has never been denied till the pre- 
sent time. I will take leave to add one further authority, 
which T do not recollect has been cited by other gentle- 
men-—that is, the authority of. Secretary Ingham, Tle 
asserts the power as fully and as amply as Mr. ‘Tancy has 
asserted or exercised it. I refer to the following cx- 
tracts from his correspondence with Mr. Biddle in 
1829: 

«<The administration is empowered to act on the bank 
in various ways, in the appointment or removal of five of 
the directors; in the withdrawing of the public deposites; 
in the exaction of weekly statements, and the inspection 
of its gencral accdunts; and in all the modes incident to 
the management of the pecuniary collections and- dis- 
-bursements of the Government. That these opportuni- 
ties of action might be perverted and abused is conceiva. 
ble, but, subjected to the principle on which we early 
and cordially agreed, they become cause of security andjand benefits which were stipulated by the contract. 
benefit; and before I dismiss this branch of the subject, (They have no claim to any thing more. Unless there be 
‘Ltake the occasion to say, if it should ever appear to the jreasons on the part of the Government, why the charter 
satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasury that the jof the bank ought to be renewed, there certainly can be 
bank used its pecuniary power for purposes of injustice [no reasons on the part of the stockholders why its’ char- 
and oppression, he would be faithless to his trust ifhe |ter should be extended. Jt is a valid objection to its 
hesitated to lessen its capacity for such injury, by with- | renewal, that we are thereby giving to foreigners an ada 
drawing from its vaults the public deposites. ‘That such |vantage to which our own citizens are entitled. A large 
a power exists, is not more certain than that it may be portion of the stock is held abroad. < The Government is 


exerted for sucha purpose; and the only qualification of 
it, viz. that the reasons for its exercise shall be reported 
to Congress, necessarily implies the right and the duty to 
admonish against, or inquire into the acts that might lead 
to such a consequence.” : 

‘The incumbent of this Department has in especial 
charge the financial concerns of the country, and in prin- 
ciple, law, and practice, he is the official guardian of the 
public stocks, funds, and moneyed interests. He can- 
not hear the depository of seven millions of capital, and 
of almost all the current revenue, assailed from a respec- 
table quarter, and on topics of deep ‘and dangerous mo- 
mentum, without anxiously looking forward, as well to 
do both the bank and its accusers justice, as to regulate 
his own conduct. Before he can be tempted to exercise 
the authority with which Congress have invested him, to 
withdraw the public deposites, he will do as he has done 
—submit directly to your board whatever imputation may 
be made, and respectfully, resolutely, and confidently 
ask, nay demand, the fullest examination; and he trusts 
that he may not be misconceived, when he adds, that 
nothing could, in his opinion, more imperatively exact 
this energetic movement, than a well-founded conviction 
of the bank’s being, as was said of its predecessor, an ens 
gine of political party.” 

“No one can see with more unalloyed satisfaction its 
flourishing condition, or bas borne more cheerful testi- 
mony to the character of its present management. Hav- 
ing labored ardently to create it, I may not be supposed 
the first to contaminate or decry it, but, however impos- 
ing its attitude, if once satisfied that the powers of its 
charter, and the resources of its wealth, are debased and 
perverted to practices at war with the liberties of the 
country, and the rights and interests.of my fellow-citi- 
zens, no consideration of a personal nature will curb me 
in exercising the legal power with which I may be invest- 
ed, to check its tendencies, and reform its abuses; and 
it willbe my care, not less than my duty, never to. suy- 
render any of the rights vested in the Government for this 
purpose.” 

I agree, therefore, in the conclusions of the Secretary, 
that the power of removal was intended to be reserved 
exclusively to him, and that he has the right to remove 
the deposites, and it is his duty to remove them, when- 
ever the public interest or convenience will be promoted 
by the change. 

Let us now, Mr. President, examine, as briefly as pos- 
sible, the reasons assigned by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury for the removal of the deposites from the Bank of 
the United States. 

The Secretary felt that he was bound to actin refe- 
rence to the Jaws as they exist, and not to anticipate a 
change where there was no reusonable prospect of any 
change being made. He presumed, that the charter of 
the bank would cease at the expiration of the. term limit- 
ed by the charter itself. He could not participate in a 
renewal. His measures were to be taken, therefore, in 
reference to its expiration. Besides, it struck him, as it 
would every unprejudiced mind, that the bank had no 
claims on the Government fora renewal of its charter. 
The present stockholders have no right, in law or equi- 
ty, to ask to have the monopoly, which they have enjoy- 
ed, continued to them. They have had, or will have had, 
at the end ofits term, the enjoyment of all the privileges 
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under no obligation to confer on foreign holders the bene- 
fits which would accrue from a renewal of this charter. 
‘Those benefits, whatever they may be, should belong to 
our own citizens. In these remarks, let me not be un- 
derstood as entertaining any prejudice against the em- 
ployment of foreign capital in this country. On the con- 
trary, I would encourage its introduction, in all shapes in 
which it could be done consistent with the rights of our 
own citizens, and the safety and purity of our institutions, 
But I cannot consent, were I in favor of a national bank, 
to renew this charter, knowing that so large an amount of 
stock is in foreign hands. What is the consequence? 
Why, the very moment the charter is renewed, the stock 
will be worth, at least, fifty per cent. advance. The 
amount held by foreign and domestic stockholders is 
twenty-eight millions of dollars. The very act of renew- 
al will put into their pockets fourteen millions of dollars, 
being a sum equal to fifty per cent. advance on the stock 
held by them. What principle of justice will authorize 
us to grant such a premium either to our own citizens, or 
to foreigners, who will have enjoyed this enormous mo- 
nopoly for twenty years, when the charter expires? No, 
sir; if a national bank were to be granted, it should bea 
new bank. And were I to have my will in fixing the 
terms of its charter, it should be one of the fundamental 
laws of its constitution, that it should never be renewed. 
We have already seen enough of the evil consequences 
resulting from the efforts of the present. bank to.secure 
to itself a renewal of its charter. The whole country is 
convulsed by its efforts. Its ramifications are so extend- 
ed throughout:the entire Union, that it has but to strike 
the chords by which its operations are kept in tune, to 
make them vibrate in unison to the remotest extremity of 
this vast republic. Ifa new bank should be created; and 
its stock distributed anew to our citizens, there need be 
no apprehensions of fureign capital leaving us on that ac- 
count. Its reinvestment, at the premium mentioned, 
would be far better than an investment at home. And 
even if there should be no national bank, there will be 
opportunity enough for such investments in State secu- 
rities. I have made these cursory remarks to show that 
the Secretary was right in supposing that there would be 
no disposition in Congress to continue such a monopoly. 
Again: The Secretary considers the charter of the pre- 
sent bank, in many of its provisions, unconstitutional, and 
on that ground, could not anticipate its renewal. The 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Carnoun] censures 
somewhat severely this opinion of the Secretary as an at- 
tempt to pronounce, in his official capacity, the charter 
of the bank. unconstitutional, which he could only do in 
his individual. character, 
same reproof. Ido not hesitate, acting in my official ca- 


Sir, I shall be subject to.the 
pacity as a member of this Senate, to pronounce it = 


stitutional. - In doing this, E do not interfere with any of 
its corporate rights. I should be the last to question 
them. 


supreme judicial tribunal of the country, it is so to be 
held for all the purposes of its corporate existence. No one 
proposes, by the expression of an opinion against its con- 
stitutionality, to detract from the rights and privileges 
secured by its charter. -It is only in reference to- its re- 
newal that sucl.an expression is made.: Were we sitting 
as members.ofa court before wkom this question should 
arise,.we should be bound to yield our individual opinions 
to the paramount authority of the Supreme Court, and 
hold, for the. purposes ofa judicial decision, the charter 
constitutional. But, when called upon to act in our le- 
gislative capacity, ona renewal of the charter, we have 
not only the right, butit is our duty to act, in accordance 
with the dictates of our own consciences. The opinion 
expressed by the Secretary is of the same character. 
He. speaks of the unconstitutionality.of the bank in refer- 


Having been decided to be constitutional by the 
ence to a renewal of its charter, and not as interfering 
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with any ofits existing corporate rights. It is not my ins 
tention, at this time, to go into a discussion of the consti- 
tutional question; but merely to advert to the question of 
precedent which has been so often urged on this floor. 
On taking our seats here, we are sworn to support the 
constitution. There are different ways in which matters 
may be presented for our consideration, involving the 
constitutional question. For example, if a bill were in- 
troduced to repeal the charter of the present bank, Į 
should be bound to vote against it, because the Supreme 
Court, the judicial department of the Government, has 
passed upon its constitutionality, and the legislative de- 
partment cannot interfere. After a law is enacted, ac- 
cording to the forms of the constitution, and rights 
have become vested under it, the legislature has no fur- 
ther power over it. If it be unconstitutional, the Supreme 
Court may so declare it, without any interference with 
individual rights, because no-such rights can become vest- 
ed under an unconstitutional law. But, having declared 
it constitutional, the. legislature has no power to repeal . 
it. If, on the other hand, the question of a re-charter of 

the present bank, or the charter of anew bank, which 
isin principle the same, should be presented, then the le- 
gislator is bound, under the oath he has taken, to vote 
according to his own views of the constitution. The Su- 
preme Court having decided a similar law to be constitu- 
tional, does not take from him the right to judge for him- 
self, on a like question again presented for legislative ac- 
tion. One ground on which the Supreme Court held the 
charter of the present bank constitutional was, that Cons 
gress could pass all Jaws necessary and proper to carry 
into effect its delegated powers—that Congress was the 
judge of the necessity of the law, and if in its judgment 
it was necessary and proper, then it was, of course con- 
stitutional; and that necessity was evinced by its very 
enactment. Even on this principle, whenever the ques- 
tion recurs fora renewal of the charter, Congress is at 
perfect liberty again to judge and determine whether 
the necessity exists. . But, if precedent is to govern, as 
having settled the constitutional question, so that we are 
not at liberty to exercise our own judgments, then we 
have this strange anomaly presented, that whilst we may 
vote against the bank because we deem it inexpedient, 
we cannot vote against it because we deem it unconstitu- 
tional—and even if we believed the bank to be expedi- 
ent, and from the most incontestable evidence knew it to 
be unconstitutional, still we cannot vote against it on con- 
stitutional grounds, but must vote for it on the ground of 
expediency! If the question as to the power of Congress 
to charter a national bank were now for the first time to 
arise, E am perfectly satisfied it would be held unconstitu- 
tional by every department of the Government. And 
still, according to the doctrine contended for, a power 
never granted has been ingrafted into the constitution, by 
reason of legislative and judicial precedents, and the cone 
stitution has thus been amended, without resorting to the 
mode of amendment provided in the instrument itself. 1f, 
then, we, as legislators, are not permitted to vote against 
a renewal of the charter of the bank on the ground of its 
unconstitutionality, the only means of getting rid of a 
power which we deem so dangerous, is, by an amend- 
ment of the constitution in that respect, which would re- 
quire the concurrence of three-fourths of the States. In 
other words, an amendment. which could not be made 
but by three-fourths of the States, cannot now be gotrid 
of except by the concurrence of that number! Sir, no 
man can prescribe arule for the legislator, acting under 
his oath, on constitutional questions. Of what avail then, 
it may be asked, are the decisions of our judicial tribu- 
nals on such subjects? They serve to settle and establish 
the rights of existing charters. After such adjudications, 
no one is permitted to treat them as unconstitutional, so 
far as their corporate rights are concerned. Whatever 
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opinions we, as individual members of the community, 
may entertain adverse to such decisions, still we are bound 
to obey them. We are also bound to respect and acqui- 
esce in them, when acting in a legislative capacity, so far 
,as regards existing corporations. on which such decisions 
have been pronounced, but-no farther. They serve also 
to enlighten us on the subjects to which they relate; and 
like the opinions of learned men, they may serve to re- 
move our constitutional scruples, and convince us of our 
preconceived errors. If they do not produce such effects, 
then they are of no farther weight or authority in our 
legislative action, and we are left to the lights of our 
minds, and the dictates of our own consciences. Believ- 
ing, then, as I do, that Congress never had any power 
under the constitution to charter a national bank, and that 
legislative and judicial precedent does not preclude us 
from voting against the renewal of the charter of the 
present or any other bank, I do not hesitate to say, that I 
am opposed to this or any other bank on constitutional 
as well as other grounds. I believe such to be the sen- 
timents of a large majority of the people of the State of 
New York. The struggle on the part of the people of 
that State, gentlemen may rest assured, is not from the 
narrow and paltry views which have been ascribed to 
them, of putting down this bank and setting up another 
in their own great metropolis. Their motives are of a 
more elevated character. They believe such an institu- 
tion unconstitutional and dangerous to the liberties of the 
people ane if it must exist, they would prefer to see its 
ocation beyond the limits of their State. Even their 
own self-love, as the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Lrren] 
described it, would not be sufficient to induce them to 
change it from Chestnut to Wall street. ‘The very city 
of the bank has not more devoted friends to its present 
location than are to be found amongst its advocates in the 
city of New York. On this point, therefore, the honor- 
able Senator from Virginia need have no apprehension, 
that the developements of the coming year will compel 
him to follow his own beloved State to sustain an uncon- 
stitutional act which she has always opposed, lest some 
act more unconstitutional may be committed. Sir, I trust 
the honorable Senator misapprehends the feelings of 
Virginia, ifhe supposes that any state of things can be 
presented, which shall induce her to abandon the broad 
ground of the constitution, on which are laid the deep 
foundations of her former greatness and future prosperity. 
The next reason assigned by the Secretary is, that 
public opinion, as evinced by the result of the Presiden- 
tial election, was adverse to the renewal of the charter of 
the bank. Ithas been vehemently denied that the ques- 
tion of the bank was at-issue at ‘that election. A very 
brief examination will show, that gentlemen who make 
that denial have forgotten the events that transpired du- 
ring that period. 1f any one thing more than another 
formed the issue upon which the people went down to 
that election, it was the question of Bank or no Bank. 
The bank was atan early day identified with the opposi- 
tion to the administration, and taken under their peculiar 
charge and patronage. At the National Convention held 
at Baltimore in 1831, at which the name of the honora- 
ble Senator from Kentucky was presented to the Ameri- 
can people as a candidate for President, the bank was 
spoken of as being identified with that interest, and its 
existence as depending on the success of their candidate. 
The address of that convention put it expressly on the 
ground, that General Jackson’s re-election would be the 
means of preventing a re-charter of the bank. Here, at 
this early day, the issue was tendered, and [ shall endea- 
vor to show that it was subsequently formed in the most 
explicit manner. In 1832, when the bank bill was pend- 
ing, it was said by its friends out of the Senate, that it was 
feared by its friends in the Senate, that the President 
would not veto the bill after it had passed both Houses of, 
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Congress. Their anxiety was, that it should receive the 
Executive veto, in order that the question of bank or no 
bank might be carried down to the election in the most 
distinct and definite shape. I know that honorable Sena- 
tors who voted for the bill were not, could not have been 
governed by such motives. ‘They would not vote for any 
measure unless they desired it to receive the approval of. 
the President and become a law. . But, their friends out 
of this chamber, governed more by the feelings of parti- 
sans, did not hesitate to express their desire that it might 
receive the veto of the Executive, and their fears that he 
might give to it hisapproval. Their reasons were, that 
his rejection of the bill would-make the bank the distinct 
issue before the people, and would be the means of de- 
feating his election, and securing the election of his rival. 
The same causes which should produce this result, would 
of course ensure the election of members to Congress 
friendly to the bank; and thus both of the great objects 
of the campaign, the election of a President and the re- 
charter of the bank, would be accomplished. What then, 
sir, was the issue, and how was it formed? Let us ex- 
amine the language of gentlemen on the veto message, 
and see how they understood the matter. After the Pre- 
sident had returned the bill with his objections, the honor- 
able Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wxnsren] said: 

** Before the Senate proceeds in this second vote, I 
propose to make some remarks upon those objections. 
And, in the first place, it is to be observed, that they are 
such as to extinguish all hope that the present bank, or 
any bank at all resembling it, or resembling any known 
similar institution, will ever receive his approbation. He 
states no terms, no qualifications, no conditions, no modi- 
fications, which can reconcile him to the essential provi- 
sions of the existing charter, He is against the bank, and 
against any bank constituted in a manner known either 
to this or any othercountry. One advantage, therefore, 
is certainly obtained by presenting him the bill. It has 
caused his sentiments to be made known. There is no 
longer any mystery, no longer a contest between hope 
and fear, or between those prophets who predicted a 
veto, and those who foretold an approval.” * * * +» 

‘It is now certain, that without a change in our pub- 
lic councils, this bank will not be continued, nor will any 
other be established, which, according to the general 
sense and language of mankind, can be entitled to the 
name.” 

Here is the distinct avowal, that without a change in 
our public councils, the present bank could not be cons 
tinued, nor any other established. This opinion is given 
with all the precision of a learned counsellor who is stat- 
ing his views on a matter to be put in issue, in order that 
they may be reduced to technical form by the pleader, 
and thus entered on the record. Sir, let us next see 
how this issue was framed. The honorable Senator from 
Delaware, [Mr. Crayron,] who is now the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, undertook-to pre- 
pare the pleadings in form, and make up the record for 
trial. From his remarks, as reported, I present the 
following: 

“Mr. Cxarton rose for the purpose of adding to what 
had been suggested by the gentleman who had gone be- 
fore him in the debate, his own views of the true issue 
tendered by the President to the country in the message 
under consideration, It was not merely the question 
whether the present Bank of the United States should be 
re-chartered, but whether any bank whatever should be 
established by the Government after the expiration of the 
act of Congress incorporating that institution.” * 0 #0 oe 

**T repeat then, sir, that from the opinions of the Pre- 
sident, as fully developed in this paper, it is not to be 
expected that, during his administration, and while these 
sentiments remain unchanged, any bank whatever can be 
established by this Government; and to show it, I will 
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Gontent myself by referring to a few paragraphs in that 
pattofhis argument which labors to prove the present 
unconstitutional.” * * * * 32 
tE should not have prolonged this debate at this late 
hour, by any remarks of mine, had I not felt the necessi- 
ty of calling the attention of the Senate and the country 
to the true issue now tendered for acceptance. The ques- 
tion once understood—whether we shall have any bank 
to regulate our currency and relieve our distresses—l 
cannot doubt, 1 will not suffer myself to doubt, what 
will be the verdict of that country on the issue joined.” 

Thus it will be perceived, the issue was distinctly, nay, 
technically formed. It was Bank or no Bank. And to 
show that it was so understood, permit me to quote the 
language of the honorable Senator from Kentucky, who 
was then a candidate before the American people for 
their suffrages. He, of course, could not have misappre- 
hended the true issue. His remarks.were made upon 
the veto message. Heis laboring to prove that the agi- 
tation of the question has been produced by the President 
and his friends. He has quoted the messages of 1829, 
1830, and 1831, calling public attention to the subject, 
and then says: 
inec After the President had directed public attention to 
this question, it became not only a topic of popular con- 
versation, but was discussed in the press, and was em- 
ployed as a theme in popular elections. 1 was mysclf in- 
terrogated, on more occasions than one, to make a public 
expression of my sentiments; and a friend of mine in Ken- 

“tucky, a candidate for the State legislature, told me, near 
two. years ago, that he was surprised, in an obscure part 
of the country, (the hills of Benson,) where there was but 
little occasion for banks, to find himself questioned on the 
stump as to the re-charter of the Bank of the United States. 
it seemed as if a sort of general order had gone out from 
head-quarters, to the partisans of the administration every 
where, to agitate and make the most of the question. 
They have done so; and their condition now reminds me 
of the fable invented by Dr. Franklin, of the Eagle and 
the Cat, to demonstrate that Æsop had not exhausted in- 
vention in the construction of his memorable Fables. The 
eagle, you know, Mr. President, pounced, from his lofty 
flight in the air, upon a cat, taking ittobe a pig. Having 
borne off his prize, he quickly felt most painfully the paws 
of the cat thrust deeply into his side and body. Whilst 
flying, he held a parley with the supposed pig, and pro- 
posed to let go his hold, if he would let him alone. No, 
says puss, you brought me from yonder earth below, and 
F will hold fast to you until you carry me back. A condi- 
tion tọ which the eagle readily assented.” 

The honorable Senator, though not as technical as those 
who preceded him, was, notwithstanding, quite categori- 
cal. “It seems, according to his account of it, that this 
question was perfectly well understood, more than two 
years before the great Presidential contest, in which he 
took so distinguished a part—that even in the obscure and 
remote parts of the country, the people interrogated the 
candidates for their favor, in relation to a re-charter of the 
Bank of the United States. The administration, certain- 
ly, have no. reason to complain of the manner in which 
the honorable Senator. illustrated his views, by the fable 
which he introduced—though like the eagle, it is still an- 
noyed by the feline disposition of the bank, still, like that 
noble bird, [trust it will pursue its lofty flight, regardless 

~ofsuch attacks, till it can have, unharmed, the enjoyment 
of a bright sun and a clear sky. The issue, sir, was thus 
formed. The parties put themselves upon the country. 
The bank was sustained by a combination of interests, and 
by a union of political leaders. which has no parallel in his- 

“tory since the famous coalition of Lord North and Mr. Fox, 
i 1783. They went downto trial; the verdict was found 
against the bank: and now, forsooth, itis attempted to set 

~ aside the verdict, on account of some defect.in the nisi 


prius record; the continuances are informal; the award of 
venire is irregular; and the Senator from Kentucky, with 
that classic purity and elegance of taste for which he is so 
distinguished, gravely tells us, that the question of the 
bank was no more involved in the Presidential eléction 
than that of a carbunele or a king’s evil! bd 

Sir, it is objected, that though the re-charter of the bank 
might have been, still, the removal of the deposites was 
never submitted to the people. This question could not 
have been submitted, except in those States where an 
election was held after the removal was made. In the 
State of New York, the election took place about one 
month after. ‘fhe subject was agitated and distinctly 
passed upon in all the primary meetings of the people; 
and no election has been, for years, so triumphantly car- 
ried in favor of the measures of the administration. But, 
sir, the question of a re-charter of the bank has now be- 
come identified with the question of the restoration of the 
deposites. Itis vain longer to attempt to draw a distinc- 
tion between them. If the bank is not to be re-chartered, 
it is beyond my power to conceive how any one can con- 
tend, that the deposites ought to be restored to its custody. 
Even the bank itself, I doubt not, would reject them, 
were it not for the expectation ofare-charter. Were that 
hope gone, its own interests, as well as the interests of the 
community, would cause it to reject them. Their resto- 
ration, therefore, can only be on the gronnd that the bank 
is to be re-chartered. Without that, such a measure would 
bring no relief. It would only serve to increase the dis- 
tress. The pressure in the money-market would be great- 
er than before; and when the bank should come to wind 
up its concerns, the pecuniary embarrassments of the 
community would be enhanced in consequence of the de- 
posites having been replaced in its custody. Much has 
been said about the propriety of their removal in the first 
instance. Iam one of those who maintain the correctness 


of that measure. And were I disposed to find any fault . 


with the administration in relation to it, it would be be- 
cause it was not adopted at an earlier day. But the de. 
lay, it is evident, was not the fault of the President. Had 
the deposites been removed some months earlier, it would 
have become a stale story before the meeting of Congress, 
The people and the mercantile community would have 
been reconciled to the measure; would have acquiesced 
in it; would have approved it, as due alike to the bank, 
as an act of justice for its misconduct, and to the commu- 
nity, as promotive of its best interests. A pressure in the 
money-markct, to a certain extent, would have been felt, 
whether the deposites had been removed or not. It can- 
not be attributed to that cause. But for the removal of 
the deposites, in the city of New York, it would have been 
greater. It is admitted, on all hands, that the discounts 
of the banks in that city have increased four or five mil- 
lions of dollars. This increase must have prevented much 
pecuniary embarrassment, which would have otherwise 
existed. The system of cash duties and shortened credits, 
would, of itself, have produced embarrassments in the 
mercantile community. We were informed by the very 
respectable and intelligent committee who were the bear- 
ers of the memorial of the merchants of that city to Cons 
gress, that the alteration of the system of duties would 
make a difference of at Jeast ten millions of dollars in the 
amount required to be raised to meet their engagements. 
"Their custom-house bonds, under the old system, enabled 
them to extend a liberal credit to almost every portion of 
the country. This credit must of course be curtailed, and 
the whole country must, more or less, feel the effects of 
such curtailment. The people having passed against a re- 
charter of the bank, I consider that as a determination also 
against the restoration of the deposites. The community 
cannot be relieved from such an institution, without expe- 
riencing more. or less distress. With a capital of thirty- 
five millions of.dollars, with rising of sixty-two millions of 
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discounts, and a circulation of more than eighteen millions, 
there must be some shock felt when it closés its concerns. 
But, that shock will be more or less severely felt, accord- 
ing to the disposition of the bank itself. It may create 
much distressin the whole community, or it may make but 
little. When the old Bank of the United States found 
that there was no hope of a renewal of its charter, it pre- 
pared to wind up its concerns; and did it in a manner so 
gentle and easy, that the country scarcely felt the change. 
its concerns, within a few months of its close, were more 
extended in all respects, in proportion to capital, than the 
present bank, with two years of its charter unexpired, 
and two years beyond that in which to settle its affairs. 
The withdrawal of the capital of this bank, in the present 
state of the country, could be done with less inconveni- 
ence than the withdrawal of that of the old bank in 1811. 
Then the country was depressed; its commerce was af- 
fected by the restrictive measures of the Government. 
We were, too, on the eve of a war with one of the most 
powerful nations of Europe. 
causes in favor of the re-charter of that bank, which do 
not exist in relation to this. Still, Congress did not hesi- 
tate, at that day, to compel it to close; and the country 
experienced but little inconvenience from it. Now, we 
are in a state of unexampled prosperity; at peace with all 
the world; and substantial capital never more abundant. 
If the country was ever prepared, or ever will be pre- 
pared, to see the termination of this institution, it is now 
ready. If it cannot bear any evils which it may attempt 
to inflict now, it can never, hereafter, expect to be able 
to meet them. We must, therefore, now determine, 
whether such an overgrown moneyed monopoly shall ex- 
pire, or whether it shall be fastened upon the country in 
perpetuity. For if it be re-chartered, it is in vain to an- 
ticipate the time, in future, when its power can be resist- 
ed. Jf the distress which is complained of throughout the 
country be the necessary consequence of the approaching 
termination of the charter of the bank, without any effort 
on the part of the bank to produce it, that, of itself, would 
be a sufficient argument to my mind against the existence 
of such an institution. If such be the mere negative ef- 
fect, what must it be if it attempted to exert its power? 
View it in what light you may, and it exhibits an ability to 
exercise a power which ought never to existin a free coun- 
try. Sir, whatever distress is now experienced through- 
out the country, I maintain, is produced by the bank it- 
self. It is its struggle for a prolonged existence. it is 
that instinctive love of life which resists, to the utmost, 
the sad prospect of approaching dissolution. Were the 
bank resigned to its fute, were it anticipating no extension 
of its corporate existence, it would pass down the smooth 
and unraffied current of public sentiment to its close, 
without agitation and without alarm. Let the distress, 
then, which is felt by the community, be attributed to the 
right cause. Let it be set down to the account of the 
bank itself. Its sudden expansion and contraction of its 
discounts and circulation have been for the purpose of 
making the country feel, and feeling, to make it yield to 
its demands. Its efforts to bring its power to bear at par- 
ticular points and at particular times, evince also its dispo- 
sition to force the country into a surrender to its terms. 
Sir, the American people may rest assured, that all these 
difficulties come from the reluctance on the part of the 
bank to expire with the limitation of its charter. If it 
could frec itself of the load of conscious guilt which rests 
Upon it, and resign itself to the fate that inevitably awaits 
it; if it could make up its mind to die, when it knows that 
its days are numbered, its dissolution would be easy to 
itself and happy to the community. The evils which have 
been, and are still experienced, will be ended, whenever 
the bank comes to this conclusion. When hope no longer 
lingers around it, then will its efforts cease; then will the 
commerce and credit ef the country resume their accus- 
Vor. X.—59 
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[tomed channels; then will the people, recovering from 
ithe panic which the bank and its partisans have produced, 


resume their wonted avocatiuns. The sooner the bank 
and the country can be satisfied that its charter cannot be 
renewed, the sooner will the obstacles to our prosperity 
be. overcome. That it cannot be re-chartered, is, in my 
judgment, as morally certain as that it ever existed. 

Sir, we are told that it is the shock given to public con- 
fidence which has produced all the mischief; and that that 
shock has come from the removal of the deposites.. I take 
leave to dissent altogether from this opinion.. “There was 
no want of confidence until the meeting of Congress, al- 
though the deposites had been removed for two months 
previous. The panic, which gentlemen tell us pervades 
the whole community, proceeded from this Capitol—from 
this Senate chamber. At the very commencement of the 
session, honorable Senators, influenced, no doubt, by the 
most patriotic motives, conceived it their duty to instruct 
the people, as to the want of confidence, the distress, and 
the panic, which existed amongst them, and of which they 
were not yetaware! After ithad been so often proclaim- 
ed from the halls of Congress, it would have been strange 
indeed ifa portion of the people at least, having such con- 
fidence in the wisdom of this body, should not haye dis- 
covered a want of confidence amongst themselves. The 
excitement was in this manner produced, and it has been 
kept up by the character of the discussions here. We 
have heard much of a bleeding constitution and violated 
laws! Even the right of revolution has been spoken of, 
as an ultimate ordeal to which the usurpations of constitu. 
tional power by the Executive might be subjected. Sir, 
if I had never entertained any doubts as to the constitu- 
tionality of this bank—if I had never doubted its expedi- 
ency, such language as T have heard here, and such as E 
have read as being written from the seat of Government, 
and published with approbation by leading partisan news- 
papers, would be sufficient to determine me against. its 
and to satisfy me that an institution that can thus enlist the 
feelings of men, is too powerful and too dangerous. to 
exist under our form of Government. 1 trust the time 
will soon come, when it will be beyond its power to do 
harm. The day is not far distant, when its impotent ma- 
lice will have been expended—when its own interests will 
compel it to cease its warfare on our State institutions. 
The distress which it, in connexion with political parti. 
sans, has produced, will then terminate. Let the people 
maintain the ground they took against it in the Presiden- 
tial contest in 1832, and all will be well. Let them hold 
fast their integrity in this season of their severest trials 
and sufferings, and they will secure to themselves, and 
preserve to their posterity, those dear-bought privileges 
which were handed down by their revolutionary fathers. 
Even were the distress complained of ten-fold, nay, a 
hundred-fold greater than it is, 1 have full faith in the 
firmness and patriotism of the people to bear it, and to 
resist the efforts of the bank to reduce them to submission. 
However great it may be, they will bear it for the sake of 
the great principle involved in it., “The democracy of this 
country, for principle, endured all the hardships and pri- 
vations of the embargo, non-intercourse, and late war. 
Our commerce was crippled by the restrictive measures 
of the Government; and the lives of our citizens were 
freely offered up in defence of the principles for which 
those measures were adopted, and the war declared. 
They will, in like manner, withstand the pressure of the 
bank; and though they should, in the mighty struggle, be 
prostrated to the earth, like Anteus, they will rise with 
renovated strength. The people of this country have 
contended for principle from the first dawning of the rẹ- 
volution to the present hour-—-from their first resistance to 
British oppression, down to their present resistance to a 
moneyed tyranny still more galling. They will continue 
to stand on the side of the Government, against such a 
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of this power thus conferred on the President by the act 
of 1809—and in the Congress of 1816-17 a resolution was 
submitted in the House of Representatives instructing 
the Committee of Ways and Means to inquire into the 
expediency of repealing so much of the act of 1869 as 
authorized the President to transfer appropriations. ‘This 
resolution subsequently led to the act cf 1817 in a mea- 
sure reorganizing the Treasury Department. By the act 
of 1820, which has been so often cited, the act of 1809 
was modified as to the power of transferring appropria- 
tions; and was confined to particular branches in the mili. 
tary and naval departments. Of course, the means of 
consummating contracts by a change of appropriation from 
one particular branch of expenditure to another, was tak- 
en away. And hence it was, that it was farther enacted 
“that no contract shall hereafter be made by the Secre- 
tary of State, or of the Treasury, or of the Department 
of War, or of the Navy, except under a Jaw authorizing 
the same, or under an appropriation adequate to its fulfil- 
ment.” It was by virtue of this statute, it was alleged, 
that the Secretary had no authority to select the place for 
the deposites on removing them from the Bank of the 
United States. The statute, as I have shown, having no 
relation to the subject, it follows that the right still re- 
mains in the Secretary as it formerly existed. The right 
to remove and select the place, of course justifies the 
drafts by which the money is transferred from the one place 
to the other, but stillin the Treasury; whilst the warrants 
disburse it and take it out of the Treasury. The difference 
between these transfer drafts and warrants, and the nature 
of the services to be performed by their agency, have 
been so fully explained by other gentlemen, that I for- 
bear any farther remarks on the subject. 

Sir, it is again urged, that even if the Secretary had 
the power to contract, still the contract which he made is 
improvident. lt is not my design to go through the de- 
tails of this contract. That has been sufficiently done by 
others. I wish to mark the different views taken of it, 
and the different conclusions drawn from it. The honora- 
bile Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] dislikes it be- 
cause it assimilates the deposite banks to the safcty-fund 
system of New York. Sir, as much has been said, in the 
course of discussions which have arisen here, about this 
system, and as gentlemen who have undertaken to speak 
of it, have evinced but a very imperfect knowledge of its 
provisions, I propose, as briefly as possible, to give to the 
Senate the principal features of the system. 


New York Safety-fund System. 


This system was adopted in 1829. AN moneyed cor- 
porations having banking powers, which should be crea- 
ted after the passage of the act, and all whose charters 
should be renewed or extended, were to be subject to the 
provisions of the act. The charters of almost all the old 
banks in that State were renewed after this period. They, 
together with the new bank charters which have since 
been granted, amount to sixty-nine, which constitute the 
whole number under this system. Their aggregate capi- 
tal is $22,730,264. There are ten vanks not subject to 
this law. Their aggregate capitalis $5,115,000. The total 
capital of the New York State banks is $27,846,460. The 
sixty-nine banks above mentioned are required to contri- 
bute one halfof one per cent. annually, till it equal three 
per cent. on their capital, which shall forma bank fund, 
commonly called the safety-fund. This fund is to be ap- 
propriated tothe payment of the debts of any bank which 
may become insolvent, (exclusive of the capital stock,) 
which may remain unpaid after applying the property and 
effects of such bank. The fund isthe property of the 
banks in proportion to their contributions; but the Comp» 
troller of the State is required to invest it in the same 
manner asthe common school fund is.invested, The in- 
terest arising from such investment, after deducting the 


-fearful institution, until the expiration of its charter puts 
it: beyond its power to doharm. Instead of brooding over 
the misfortunes it has brought upon us, Jet us rejoice that 
the trial of strength between it and the Government has 
been had at a period of the most unexampled prosperity 
which this country has ever known. Had we been called 
upon ‘to enter this contest at any other time, under any 
less favorable auspices, or under an Executive of less 
moral courage, we might indeed have trembled for the 
result. As it is, rely upon it, the people will come out of 
this. conflict with fresh hopes, and with renewed confi- 
dence in the stability and peraanency of our free institu- 
tions. 

_ Sir, it has been objected, that, if the Secretary of the 
Treasury had the right to remove the deposites, he had 
no right to select the places where they are to be kept 
in future; that that right belonged to the Treasurer. Sir, 
Ihave bestowed much attention upon the relative powers 
of the Secretary and Treasurer, as derived from the his- 
tory and practice of the Government. But as these mat- 

‘ters have been fully examined by other gentlemen, I will 
not take up the time of the Senate to recapitulate their 
‘arguments. I will merely observe, that the right to re- 
‘move, necessarily implies the right to select the places to 
which the deposites are to be removed. The Treasurer 
has not, and never had, any authority to select the place. 
He is to receive and keep them in such places as the Se- 
cretary shall have selected. This is a power which the 

Secretary has always exercised, from the first organiza- 
‘tion of the. Government, and which he must continue to 
exercise until Congress shall place the power in the hands 
of the Treasurer, or some other officer or department of 
the Government. If the Secretary can both remove and 
select the place, then he can, of necessity, contract for 
the safe-keeping of the deposites, and the terms on which 
they may be kept. But we are gravely told by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, [Mr. Cuay,] and other gentlemen, 
that the contract made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
with the State banks, in relation to the deposites, is abso- 
lutely void, by the statute of Congress, passed May 1st, 
1820. Any one who examines this act, will at once per- 
ceive that it relates to contracts for disbursing the public 
money, and not for the safe-keeping of it. It is so per- 
fectly apparent that it has no bearing on the present ques- 
‘tion, that I should not have deemed it necessary to say a 
single word about it, except that it has been so much in- 
sisted on by honorable Senators on the other side, as 
a complete prohibition to the Secretary to make any con- 
tract whatever in relation to deposites. Ihave taken some 
pains to inquire into the history of this statute, and find, 
on-such-inquiry, that I am fully justified in saying that it 

‘has ño kind of application to the case for which its authori- 
ty was cited. Previous to the administration of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, the appropriations for the public service were in 
generalterms. A sum in gross was appropriated for the 

Navy; another for the army; and another for foreign inter- 
course. Mr. Jefferson recommended specific appropria- 
tions for specific objects. During his administration, he 
endeavored to conform the disbursement of public moneys 
to those principles. In 1809 an act was’passed declaring 
ss that the sums appropriated by law for each branch of 
expenditure in the several Departments, shall be solely 
applied to the objects for which they are respectively ap- 
propriated, and tono other,” except that the President 
was authorized, during the recess of Congress, on the 
application of the Secretary of the proper Department, 
to direct a portion of the money appropriated for a par- 
ticular branch of expenditure in that Department to be 
applied to another branch of expenditure in the same 
“Department. ._Under.this act, contracts were made by the 
different Departments; and the money appropriated by 
law. to a particular branch of expenditure was. applied to 
a different branch. . Jealousy -was-excited by the exercise 
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salaries of the bank commissioners, is to be paid to the 
banks in the ratio of their contributions. In case the fund 
js at any time reduced by the insolvency of a. bank, then 
the banks are again required to contribute one-half of one 
per cent. annually, until the fund is reimbursed, and 
made to amount to the same sum it was before. Fora 
violation of any provision of its charter, or in case of the 
insolvency of any bank, the Chancellor, on the applica- 
tion of the bank commissioners, is authorized to grant an in- 


junction, to appoint a receiver to ascertain its indebtedness [begets public confidence. 
beyond its property and effects, and to certify the amount |keep every thing correct. 


necessary to meet any balance that may remain unpaid. 

For this balance, the Comptroller draws his warrant on 

the bank fund, and the creditors are paid from the same 
by the receiver, under the direction ofthe Chancellor. If 
the fund be insufficient, then the balance is to be paid when 
the banks make farther contribution. The creditoris en- 
titled to lawful interest on his demand, from the time of 
presenting it to the receiver, and until the order of the 
Chancellor above mentioned. On the expiration of the 
charter of any bank, such corporation is entitled to receive 
_ its proportional share of the fund, after deducting its pro- 
portional, part of any charges which may be against it. 
There are three bank commissioners, who cannot be stock- 
holders in any bank in the State, and who are prohibited 
from purchasing, or being concerned, directly or indirect- 
ly, inany bank stock inthe State. One of these com- 
inissioners is appointed by the Governor and Senate. The 
other two are chosen by the banks themselves. For this 
purpose the State is divided into two districts. ‘The banks 
m each district appoint one of them—every five thousand 
dollars of stock being entitled to one vote. The commis- 
sioners hold their offices for two years, but are removable 
by the Governor for misconduct or negtect of duty. They 
visit each bank every four months, and oftener, if re- 
quired by any three banks. ‘they can examine into all 
the concerns of the banks, so as to ascertain their actual 
condition, and their ability to fulfil all their engagements. 
They are authorized to examine, on oath, all the officers, 
servants, ot agents, of the banks, or any other person, in 
relation to the affairs and condition of said banks. ‘The 
commissioners, before entering upon the duties of their 
offices, are required to take the constitutional oath, and 
are prohibited from disclosing the names of the debtors of 
any bank, or any information obtained by them in the 
course of their examination, unless required in a court of 
justice, or inthe course of some procceding authorized 
by the act creating the fund. ‘They ave required to re- 
port, annually, to the legislature, the manner in which 
they have discharged the duty imposed on them, together 
with such abstracts and statements as they may deem use- 
ful. Their salary is paid quarterly out of the bank fund. 
The banks are restricted in their issues to twice the amount 
of their capital; and in their loans and discounts to twice 
and a half the amount. Every officer, agent, or clerk of 
a bank, who shall make false statements, or false entries 
in the books of such bank, or who shall exhibit false pa- 
pers, with intent to deceive the commissioners as to the 
condition of such bank, is declared guilty of felony, and 
punished by imprisonment in the State prison. No bank 
can go into operation until the whole of its capital stock 
is actually paid in, and such payment proved on oath to 
the satisfaction of the bank commissioners. 

When this system was first introduced to the notice of 
the legislature, public sentiment was much divided in re- 
lation toit. Asit was examined, it became more and more 

ʻa favorite with the legislature and the people. Since its 
adoption, and since the community has seen its practical 
operation, it is almost universally approved, except where 
‘political partisans make it the subject of attack, for po- 
litical purposes. Some of the most experienced bankers 
who were opposed to its adoption, have yielded their 
prejudices to the effects of its beneficial operations, It 


has been the means of introducing a new class of stock- 
holders into our moneyed. institutions. . Formerly, many 
of the charters granted went into the hands of specula- 
tors. The capital was not actually paid in—or, at all 
events, but a very small portion of it. Stock notes were 
substituted; and upon this nominal capital, the country 
was flooded witha circulation altogether disproportioned to 
the capital, even if it had all been paid in. The power of © 
the commissioners to supervise the concerns of the banks 
Their minute. examinations 
Under such supervision and 
examination, men of the most substantial means seek 
these stocks, as the best investment for their capital. By 
such stockholders, prudent and discreet directors are 
appointed. They have no other object than to manage 
the institution for the best interests of the stockholders; 
and an institution, thus managed, is always conducted for 
the best interests of the community. The very know- 
ledge or consciousness of the power of the bank com- 
missioners to detect any improper or fraudulent practices, 
either by their own personal examination, or by the ex- 
amination of the officers of the bank on oath, is of itself 
a preventive to frauds of any description. The silent 
operation of this power is of the most salutary character. 
No sct of directors would undertake the commission of a 
fraud, when they knew there was the possibility, nay, 
the probability, of detection; and when the evidences of 
the fraud might be drawn from themselves under the se- 
verest penalties. By this means, public confidence is 
maintained, and public safety secured. There is no pos- 
sibility of loss to the bill holders or depositors of the 
banks. Formerly, by the insolvency of a bank, the sever. 
est losses fell on that portion of the community least able 
to bear them. Under the present system they are per- _ 
fectly secure from any such calamity. There is no 
connexion between the banks. Each has a com- 
mon interest in the fund, in proportion to its contributions. 
Beyond this, all their operations are as distinct as former- 
ly. There is the same competition between them— 
a healthy competition—which keeps their issues and ope- 
rations within proper limits, without a desire to injure each 
other. They watch over one another from the best mo- 
tives. It has been objected, as one of the greatest dan- 
gers of the system, that there was a lack of vigilance in 
sending home and returning each others’ notes for re- 
demption. Sir, the reverse of this is the fact. No banks 
ever kept upa more active system of exchange of paper. 
It is the boast of the Bank of the United States that in a 
single year it sent home for redemption more than twen. 
ty millions of local bank notes. By the last report of the 
bank commissioners, it appears that the notes of the coun- 
try banks are sent home for redemption every fifteen 
days, and that ‘the banksin Albany alone have proba- 
bly thus compelled the redemption of nearly twenty-five 
millions of paper issued by the institutions in the western 
part of the State during the last vear??? What. banks pre- 
sent more activity and vigilance in their redemptions than 
these? 

The fund already accumulated is nearly $300,000, and 
the revenue arising from it is about $13,090. The next 
year will increase the fund to upwards of $400,000, and 
the revenue to $18,000. The increase will be in this 
ratio till the capital of the fund rises to about $700,000. 
To this must be added the contributions. from new capi- 
talto be created—capital which must keep pace with 
the growing population and increasing business of the 
State. In due time this fund may be anticipated to 
amount to one million of dollars. It is invested, like the: 
common school fund, in the safest manner. One great 
desideratum, in regard to our banking institutions, bas 
been to secure the community against loss: from their 
operations: What more effectual security can be provided, 
than the one which this system affords? 
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The honorable Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. WEB- 
STER, | with seeming frankness, concedes the soundness 
and solvency of the New York banks, but kindly calls the 
attention of her representatives on this floor, to what he 
deems a more important consideration, namely, the ratio 
of their specie to their circulation. Sir, ] have examined 
this suggestion in the same spirit of kindness with which it 
was made; and I will now ask the indulgence of the Se- 
nate, whilst I give the result of my examination. I have 
instituted a comparison between the banks of New York 
and those of Massachusetts. I have taken the Senator’s 
own State for the purpose of illustration, because its banks 
have ever been considered equal, at least, to those of any 
other State in the Union. “The prudence with which 
they have been managed is proverbial; their ability to 
meet all their engagements is unquestioned, and, in re- 
gard to specie, as a basis of circulation—which the hono- 
rable Senator very justly remarked was the only true ba- 
sis——it has always been their pride and their boast, that 
they. have, in all times, been able to redeem their bills 
in specie; that, during the late war, when other banks sus- 
pended specie payment, these banks continued, without 
difficulty and without embarrassment, to meet all demands 
üpon them. It is with such banks that I propose to com- 
pare the banks of New York. It will be recollected that 
the country banks of the State of New York keep funds 
in the city of Albany, and in the city of New York, for the 
redemption of their bills; or on which they can draw, at 
any time, in favor of those who want to make remittances 
to either of those places. The bills of the country banks 

: of Massachusetts are also received by the banks in Bos- 
ton, and sent home for redemption. ` In this comparison, 
then, we must take the aggregate amount of specie, and 
the aggregate amount of circulation. 


Bunks of Massachusetts, October 1st, 1833. 


Aggregate circulation - + + $7,889,110 
Deduct notes of other banks - - 1,796,361 
Actual circulation - - - - $6,092,749 
Specie “oe - - $922,369 


- Ratio of specie to circulation, as one dollar to six dollars 
and sixty cents. 


Banks of New York, January ist, 1834. 


Aggregate circulation - - $15,402,705 
Deduct notes of other banks - - 5,623,522 
Actual circulation - - - - $9,77 9,183 
Specie " - - - - - $2,196,927 


Ratio of specie to circulation, as one dollar to four dol- 
Jars and forty-five cents. 

Whether the banks of either Massachusetts or New 
York, have a sufficient specie basis, is a question to be de- 
cided by political economists. AlI mean to say is, that 
when the proper ratio shall be determined, New York will 
be found to approximate nearer to it than Massachusetts, 

whose banks, like her able representative in this Senate, 
“have always held the most elevated rank. There are no 
banks inthe. Union more sound and solvent than the safe- 
_ty-fund banks:of New York. Why then are they the ob- 
- jects. of animadversion here, whilst those of other States 
pass unnoticed? I know of no reason, unless it be the 
one ironically assigned by the honorable Senator from 
Georgia, [Mr. Forsxru,] namely, that it is the system 
of New York!.. Sometimes honorable gentlemen affect 
to assume that. the system is political. 
to say, from personal knowledge and observation, that 
such an allegation: is altogether gratuitous and without 
foundation, and can only be made from misinformation, or 
a. total misapprehension: of the subject. At least three- 


Sir, Lam enabled!the State. 


| 


fourths, and I think I should be perfectly safe: in saying [is endeayoring to destroy them. trust that all such 


|nine-tenths, of the banking capital of the State, is held by 


those who are known to be the opponents of the present 
administration. Ifit be used for political purposes, it is 
certainly under the control and direction of the friends of 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky, who would not be 
likely to use it to the disadvantage of their own party, 
But, sir, itis used for no such purpose. It is employed 
for legitimate banking purposes—for the purposes of 
gain. Public sentiment would put down any attempt to 
bring the power and influence of the banks to bear on the 
political concerns of the country. Although such a large 
majorityof the stock is in the hands ofthe opposition, still it 
is due to them to say, that I have known of no efforts, on 
their part, to use the power which they thus possess for 
any other than legitimate banking business. 

This system, then, combines all the advantages of 
others, without their disadvantages. Jt also unites many 
benefits which no other system possesses. 
are, by this means, rendered perfectly safe, and the com- 
munity, by necessary consequence, is safe also. When 
this system shall cease to be the object of political attack, 
at home and abroad, it will be regarded as one of the 
greatest improvements of the age in the business of bank- 
ing. It has cured the greatest evil which the country 
has heretofore felt—the liability to loss by those least 
able to sustain it. Every day’s experience renders its 
importance more and more apparent. It has already ex- 
tended its salutary influence over the whole people, 
and it will confer enduring fame on him who first had the 
honor to recommend it to the legislature of his native 
State. The attacks upon it will cease, when the great 
money aristocracy, which is now attempting to rule the 
country, shall expire, and when the political aspirants of 
the present day shall find more favorable and more fit 
objects for their solicitude and care. I can forget and 
forgive the assaults which are made on it from abroad— 
from those out of the State—for such, there may be offer- 
ed many palliations: Misinformation or misapprehension 
in regard to the system—a kind of parental affection on 
the part of some for the Bank of the United States which 
was created by them—an overweening desire for the 
public good!—a patriotic ardor in defence of the bleed- 
ing constitution and violated Jaws of the country! All 
these motives may influence their action. But what shall 
I say of attacks upon our own institutions from our own 
citizens? Attacks, too, for the purpose of aiding the 
cause of that great moneyed power which has made 
itself so fearfully felt from one extremity of the Union to 
the other? Look at the infamous paragraphs of editors at 
home, and of letter-writers from this city, by which the 
public mind has been attempted to be excited and 
alarmed. See the assaults which have been made, from 
day to day, on our local institutions, with a view to break 
them down, and to spread ruin and disaster throughout 
our widely-extended territory. Look at the incendiary 
attempts to impair the confidence of the people in our 
local banks; tu excite a panic, and cause a run upon 
them to compel them to stop specie payments. Read 
the advice from such sources in the many thousand 
shapes in which it has been presented: +‘ Let the cau- 
tious man house his little stock, secure from the pelting 
of the pitiless storm that approaches.” «¢ Let him who 
has a five dollar bill to lay aside, exchange it fur specie, 
while that may yet be had.” Sir, I am ashamed and 
mortified and humiliated to announce on this floor, that 
we have amongst us citizens so reckless of their own 
honor, and so regardless of the interests and character of 
But, sir, I have too much confidence in the 
people of New York to believe, that all the efforts of 
foreign or domestic foes can drive them from their 
attachments to their own institutions, or compel them to 
sacrifice. their interests to those of a moneyed tyrant that 
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i r yi 7 Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
efforts will prore unavailing, The onward coiros. al And winged the shaft that quivercd in his heart, 
New York may excite the envy and opposition of politi- Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
eal rivalry. ‘This we have reason to expect, and we can He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel; 
encounter and even endure oppression from such a While the same plumage that had warmed his nest, 


y f ts ore F Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.” 
source. - Her fair, liberal, and honorable competition, in v E 


her business and commercial operations, cannot excite] Mr. President, the principal feature of the safety-fund 
the jealousy of her sister States. She seeks not to im-j system is the security which it gives to the creditors of 
pose her systems, whatever they may be, and however] the banks. In objecting to this system, as applicable to 
much they may be prized by her own citizens, upon any/the contract made by the Secretary of the Treasury with 
other portion of the Union. Her example is before the| the local banks, the Senator from Kentucky rejects that 
. world. If, in her system of internal improvements, her) which is most desired by every one, namely, security! 
common school fund, her literature fund, her canal fund, | Still, he tells us the security is insufficient; and he says, 
and her bank fund, there be any thing worthy of imitation, | ‘the banks are required, by the Secretary, to give se- 
let those avail themselves of it who think it not degrading] curity only when the deposites shall exceed half the 
to derive benefits from the experience of others. ‘IT hese|amount of the capital of the bank.” Here, again, the 
are the monuments of her pride and her glory. She only| Senator is mistaken. For the contract shows, on its very 
asks to be left to the enjoyment of them. ‘They no long-| face, that the Secretary may require security, whenever 
er have the character of experiments. Time has already| he may deem it necessary, although the deposites may not 
tested their usefulness. Her internal communications, ex-| equal one-half of the amount of the capital. Again, he 
tending from the ocean to the lakes, have spread the ac-| objects that the Secretary has not ‘ample powers to ex- 
tivity of commerce to every portion of the State. Her com-| amine into all its affairs.” On the other hand, it was 
mon schools have diffused the blessings of education to] stated in the resolutions originally introduced into the 
every hamlet within her borders. Her literature fund hasj Virginia legislature, that ‘the critical examination to 
extended its benign influence tothe higher seminaries of| which the bank has agreed to submit its books and 
learning, and her banking system has secured the com-| transactions, &c. is degrading to the State, and hurtful to 
munity against the hazard of an irresponsible paper circu-| its citizens, and its several banks;” and that the security 
tation, and forms the Corinthian capital which crowns the| required, gave too much power and control over the 
mighty column of her fame. Why then is New York sin-| State banks. With one, the security is insufficient; with 
gled out as the object of political vengeance? Why are her| another, it is not only sufficient, but it gives too much 
institutions which have no connexion with the political affairs] power. With one, there is not ample power to examine 
of the country, assailed with so much virulence’ Has she} into all the affairs of the banks; with another, the power 
ever been wanting in her duty to herself or the Union?j is not only ample for that purpose, but the examination 
For the sake of the Union, she originally surrendered her! is too critical! Do these different constructions of this con- 
imposts, which now form about two-thirds of the whole re-| tract depend on Jatitude? or is there some magic in it, by 
venues of the Government. Yes, sir, those very revenues! which it is made to assume different shapes, at different 
which are the subject of the present discussion, about] times, and at different places? Itreminds me, sir, of an ac- 
which gentlemen are so very sensitive, and from the de-|count, ina late number of * Willis’s first impressions of 
posite of which in her local banks, they are fearful shej Europe,” ofan exhibition of geometrical figures formed by 
may derive an incidental benefit! No, sir, she has neyer| the vibration of musical sounds. The exhibition was by an 
been backward in her duty—she has sustained the Go-| aged German, in the chemical department of the Polytech- 
vernment in peace and in war, In the darkest period of| nic School of Vienna. I regret that 1 cannot give it in the 
the late contest with Great Britain she furnished men to| language of the auther. 1 will endeavor to give the sub- 
repel an invading foe; and when that contest was over, | stance from memory. The exhibiter took a pane of glass, 
she again contributed her full portion of the means toj placed it horizontally, and covered it with black sand. He 
liquidate the debt of the nation incurred in that memora-|then took a fiddle-bow and drew it aéross the glass at a 
ble struggle. The enterprise of her citizens has been; peculiar angle, and the sand, as if by magic, assumed the 
seen in every sca; the valor of her sons has been felt in| form ofa circle. He then asked the spectators to name a 
every battle-field—nay, more: it was by some of these} figure which they wished to sce made-—they named a 
much abused banks that the national arm was upheld in}square. Again, by another draw of the bow, the sand 
the hour of her greatest peril. They furnished thejassumed the shape of a square. By a similar experiment 
means by which the Amcrican troops were enabled toja triangle was formed. ‘These experiments were contin- 
cross her western frontier, and charge the enemy on ajued and repeated, till the spectators became perfectly 
foreign soil, with an impetuosity like that of the mighty | satisfied that he had reduced it to an art—an art which, a 
torrent whose banks were the scene of the conflict.; century ago, would have been the forfeit of his life for 
“They, too, furnished the means by which Perry scoured} magic! ‘Thus, sir, it is with this contract. Let the great 
the lake, and Macdonough won the prize. She is still | fiddle-bow of the opposition be applied to it, and itis 
willing to make any further sacrifice for the benefit of] made to assume any shape or form which best suits the 
the Union. But she cannot quietly yield up her most| purposes of the exhibiter, or which best tends to excite 
cherished sysiems, to gratify political ambition, or appease | the admiration and gratify the curiosity of those who may 
political rivalship. She hopes to be able to sustain her-| have assembled to witness the performance. And if the 
self against all attacks from without, and all assaults from j honorable Senator who has been the first and principal 
within. But, if the time shall ever come when she, with|¢xhibiter on this occasion, shall escape the penalties in- 
her glorious institutions, must fall, God grant she may not f flicted for magic in olden times, he may attribute his good 
“fall by the hands of her own offspring, Let not her last} fortune to the intelligence of the age in which we live, 
moments be imbittered by reflecting upon the assassinjand to the enlightened audience before whom his.per- 
stabs of her own children—children whom she has nursed | furmances were had. 
and nurtured into manbood—who owe to her all of cha-| Mr. President, I have trespassed already so long upon 
racter, or of honor, or of prosperity, which they enjoy. {the patience of the Senate, that Lhasten toa close, by. 
Ishe must fall, let there be no necessity to apply to her, | merely glancing at some of the remaining reasons. assign- 
when stricken down, the pathetic lines of England’sjed by the Secretary for the removal of the deposites, 
noble bard, on another occasion— The conduct of the bank in relation to the payment.of 
“ le, ooh as Bere the three per cent. stock of the Government, its claim 
Menor eee n a non ra ee for damages on the French bill, and its treatment of the 
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Government directors, have been very fully commented|and extent of the disbursement of this secret service 
on by others; and J, therefore, forbear to enlarge upon; money. What will the people say, asto the management of 
them, any farther.than to observe, that I deem either ofjan institution which puts the control of its whole funds into 
them a sufficient reason for the action of the Secretary. | the hands of one man, and for which he is in no way ac- 


I will also add, that, in regard to the three per cenis. 
wherein the bank, if not guilty of a palpable violation of! 
its charter, was chargeable with the grossest dereliction 
of duty, the honorable chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance has not, in the course of his elaborate report, even 
deigned to notice the subject! Had the chairman seen 
fit to bestow on this, only a small portion of the time and 
attention which he devoted to the other reasons of the 
Secretary, I apprehend that, without further inquiry, 
he would have found, in that transaction alone, a suff- 
cient cause for forthwith removing the deposites from the 
custody of the bank. 

Sir, it was my intention to have gone into a full exam- 
ination in relation to the rights and duties of the Govern- 
ment directors; but time will not permit. Suffice it to 
say, that the manner in which the important business of 
the bank is intrusted to the exchange committee—and 
that committee appointed by the president of the bank— 
and the Government directors excluded from any partici- 
pation in its transactions, evinces a hardihood, a boldness, 
a recklessness on the part of the bank, rarely equalled, 
and. never surpassed, in the history of a moneyed corpo- 
ration. The very object of those directors, as it is to be 
gathered from the original project of Mr. Dallas, and 
from thë whole tenor of the debate on the passage of the 
bill; has, by the practice of the bank, been defeated. 
Andto cap the climax, these very directors, for the per- 
formance of those duties for which their offices were 
created, and they appointed, have received the marked 
condemna'ion of this Senate. It remains to be seen, 
whether the sentiments of the people can be brought to 
favor the re-charter of an institution which has so grossly 
attempted to defeat one of the very ends of its incorpora- 
tion. 

Again: The Secretary assigns as another reason for his 
action, that the bank has interfered in the politics of the 
country, and used its means to obtain political power and 
for electioneering purposes. A few facts will demon- 
strate these two positions. From December, 1830, to 
December, t831, the bank extended its loans over twenty 
millions of dollars. From the latter date to the Ist of 


countable? That enormous sums were expended to infu- 
ence and control the Presidential election, is evident from 
the statement made by the bank itself. 
the re-charter of the bank was the issue at that election; 
and we shall see, from this statement, the manner in which 
the issue was sustained by the funds which the bank intrust- 
ed to the charge of its President. According to its own 


account, it expended for reports, speeches, and miscel- > 


laneous publications, 


In 1830 - - - -> - $7,375 
1831 - - - - - 21,708 
1832 - - - - - 26,579 
1833 - - - - = 2,607 

$58,265 


After examining this statement, let any one tell me 
that these sums were not expended to influence the Presi- 
dential election. Look at the comparatively small cost 
of the preparatory measures in 1830—see the progress of 
expenditure in 1831, when the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky was fairly in the field. Bebold the increase in 
1832, when the contest was decided—and the diminished 
amount in 1833, when the battle had been lost, and before 
the operations ofa new campaign had commenced. What 


will be the expense of 1834, will probably depend upon, 


the length and excellence of the speeches and reports 
which its advocates shall make during the present session 
of Congress, and upon the prospect of controlling the 
next Congressional elections. e 

But, it is said the bank may do all this in self-defence. 
Sir, I utterly deny its right to make such a defence. If 
it be an institution in which the community is so deeply 
interested, it should be defended by the public press, as it 
defends all other measures of great public interest, ‘The 
fact of paying editors for services in such a cause, pre- 
supposes that they are mercenary. It hasa tendency to 
corrupt them, however pure they may be, before the con- 
taminating touch of such a power. It thereby injures the 
public morals. 
States has no concern with the morals of the people or 
the press. Sir, in my judgment, if in the discharge of a 


May, 1832, (only four months, ) it extended its loans about | public duty, he can protect the morals of the people, and 


seven and a half millions of dollars; making an extension 
of over twenty-eight millions of dollars in the short space 
‘of sixteen months; equal to sixty-six per cent. on its for- 
mer loans, ‘These are not the vibrations of particular 
seasons, as some have supposed. This is the comparison 
ofa year.” Why this sudden expansion? What was there 
in the business wants of the community that required it? 
What but political considerations could have influenced 
the bank thus to extend its accommodations, when it was 
evident that its consequent curtailments must produce 
distress throughout the whole country? It was to operate 
on the approaching election for President. It was to 
draw the people within its grasp, and, by the influence of 
the immense, means. which it wielded, to create a public 
sentiment in favor of itsre-charter. Of the some charac- 
ter, and for similar purposes, was the authority given to 
“the: President of the bank to use its funds in causing * to 
“be prepared.and circulated, such documents and papers 
as may Coramunicate to the people information in regard 
to the ‘nature and: operations of the bank.” Under this 
resolution, the President has unlimited power to expend 
whatever sum he sees fit, in the publication and circula- 
tion of such matter as will best tend to accomplish the 


preserve the purity of the press, he is bound todo it. To 
say otherwise, is to say he is not bound to make an exer- 
tion to preserve the liberties of the country. 
the public morals are debased, and the public press cor- 
rupted, we may bid farewell to our liberty, and to our 
constitution! Í make no charge against the generality of 
the press. Iam not in the habit of underrating its influ- 
ence or detracting from its importance. ‘There is no press 
in the world so independent and free as the American 
press. I speak of it generally—and whilst I claim for 
that portion of it which sustains the measures of the ad- 
ministration, purity of motive and honesty of purpose, I 
would wish tobe extremely cautious of impugning the 
motives of those on the other side, however much 1 may 
condemn their intemperate and mistaken zeal. There 
are, however, instances where editors have fallen under 
the potent spell of the bank, and where the charm can 
only be dissolved but by the expiration of its charter. It 
is to prevent the demoralizing influence of such a practice, 
that the power given tothe President of the bank to 
expend money at will, and without limit, should be con- 
demned in the most pointed manner. The bank has no 
right thus to defend itself.. If false charges be made 


reat object of a re-charter., No vouchers are required oflagainst it, let the directors, in their official character, 


him for these expenditures, 


He is bound to make no ac-/declare them untrue. But, I utterly deny the right of the 


count. Even the directors, and especially the Govern-|bank to expend money, by publishing speeches, orre- 
ment directors, are kept entirely ignorant of the nature | ports, or treatises on currency, no matter how able oF 
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I have shown that. 


But, it is said the President of United - 
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meritorious. they may be.. The bank is and should be 
merely passive. It is the creature of the Government. It 
is entitled to all the privileges granted by its charter, and 
those privileges it is justified in defending, whenever 
assailed, in any legal shape in which the question may he 
<- presented. But it has no right to expend its money to 
enlighten. the public mind in relation to a re-charter. 
That isa matter with which the bank cannot interfere. 
The speeches and essays which it has published, are not 
to protect it in any of its chartered rights, but to show 
that the country cannot get on without such an institution. 
. That isa matter for the country, and not the bank, to 
judge of. If the directors or stockholders have a mind 
to expend their individual means to inform the public 
mind, or even to create public sentiment, they havea right 
so todo. But the bank, in itscorporate capacity, has no such 
right. Look at the absurdity of a contrary opinion. The 
Government owns one-fifth of the stock ofthe bank. Those 
whom the people have chosen to administer the Govern- 
ment, consider the bank dangerous to our free institutions, 
and to the liberty of the country, and that it ought to expire 
by its own limitation—and yet the bank is employing the 
funds of the Government to put down the administration of 
the Government, in order thereby to secure a re-charter, 
which that administration think it unconstitutional and 
inexpedient to grant. If in this the administration be 
wrong, the people will correct them. The objection is 
to the affirmative interference of the bank in a question in 
which it, so far as relates to all its existing privileges, has 
no interest. The pcople of this country are represented 
by those whom they have chosen to administer the govern- 
ment—and shall it be tolerated that thcir own money shall 
be employed to put down those whom they have selected 
to conduct their affairs; and that, too, by an irresponsible 
moneyed corporation? The Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Catnoun] has said that the bank may defend itself 
by all decent publications? In this respect, the bank is 
like the schoolboy, who, when asked, in reference to his 
lessons, how far he had advanced, replied he had got clear 
beyond Decency. 1 need only refer toa pamphlet, which 
- is said to have issued from the marble palace, entitled 
«Important facts for the people.” Much of it is too vile 
and indecent to be read here; and [ therefore merely 
select a single paragraph, to show that the bank had be- 
come a political partisan, and distinctly understood the 
issue which was formed for her, and which was to be 
tried at the then approaching Presidental election. 
*¢'The solemn truth is as clear to the eye of every intel- 
ligent man as the sun at noon day, that the existence of 
this Union depends on the defeat of Andrew Jackson, and 
on the election of Henry Clay as President. No future 
event can be more certain, than the breaking to pieces of 
this Union, if the pernicious doctrines of General Jackson, 
and the evil counsellors by whom he is surrounded, are to 
prevail for another Presidential term.” What stronger 
evidence is wanting to support the charge of the Scere. 
tary, that the bank was striving to obtain political power 
and using its means forelectioncering purposes? It be- 
came a partisan of the candidate in opposition to General 
Jackson, at the very moment he was formally announced 
to the people, and continued to expend its means, together 
with the money of the people in its hands, by thousands 
of dollars, till the termination ef the contest which again 
conferred upon our venerable Chief Magistrate the highest 
honors within the gift of a free and grateful people. Had 
it been otherwise—had the influence of money been too 
powerful for the patriotism of the people, well might the 
Benator from Kentucky now exclaim, We are in the midst 
of arevolution! 1f the doctrines advanced on the other 
side prevail, we are indeed in the midst of a revolution! 
A revolution not brought about by civil discord or inter- 
nal commotion—not by the usurpations of a domestic 
armed force, op the aggressions of a foreign foe—but by 


the gradual undermining and sapping of the very founda- 
tions of our free institutions, by means of the segret, silent, 
unheard, unseen influence of gold, in the corruption of the 
public morals and the public press. 


Tuunspay, Marca 13. 
PUBLIC DISTRESS. 


Mr. WEBSTER said, he rose to present a memorial, 
very numerously signed by citizens of Brooklyn, in New 
York, and to present, also, the proceedings of a Meeting 
of citizens of that place, in which sundry resolutions 
had been passed, respecting the all-absorbing ques- 
tion which now agitates the country. With some: of 
those citizens he had the honor to be acquainted, and 
he knew them to be distinguished for knowledge, patri- 
otism, and high character. Both the memorial and the 
resolutions are framed in the most judicious manner, and 
are well entitled to the respectful consideration of the 
Senate. One of the resolutions respected the question 
of the constitutional power of Congress to incorporate a 
bank, and stated the question in so few words, and 
placed it in what appeared to him so just a light, that he 
would read that resolution, in his place: 

** Resolved, That though a public meeting is not an 
appropriate place for the discussion of constitutional 
questions, we still deem it proper to express the opinion, 
that upon questions of that kind, not less than upon those 
relating to private rights, an adherence to decisions 
deliberately made, and subsequently acted on as the 
law of the case, is the rule of safety, and the only rule 
that can give stability either to law or government. 
When, therefore, we know thata great proportion of' the 
actual framers and original expounders of the constitution, 
found no objections either in the letter or spirit of that in- 
strument, against the incorporation of a national bank; 
when the highest judicial tribunal in the country has 
solemnly passed upon it, and declared it to be constitu- 
tional; when in two instances, and at distant periods, such 
acts have been passed by Congress, and received the 
sanction of successive Presidents; and when we have al- 
ready lived under them, and submitted to their operation, 
almost forty years—we consider it too late to disregard all 
evidences of constitutional right, and to prostrate the 
public interests, upon a mere difference of opinion, how- 
ever strongly formed, on the original question.” 

The memorial, said Mr. W., is numerously signed, by 
substantial, intelligent, and well-known citizens, who see 
and feel the pressure of the times, and who have felt. it 
their duty to join with others in giving to Congress proofs 
of their deep and settled conviction that the state of the 
country is such as to demand, imperiously, effectual and 
prompt relief. 

The memorial and resolutions were then, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. W., read, referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed. 


MAINE MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SPRAGUE said he had been intrusted with two 
memorials, which he would now present to the Senate: 
one of them from citizens of Eastport, and the other from 
those of Lubec, in the State of Maine, on the all absorb- 
ing subject which was now before the Senate and the 
country. hat from the citizens of Eastport represented 
that they were largely engaged in foreign and domestic 
trade, which for seven years past had been prosperous 
beyond example; but suddenly they found their prospects 
and their property destroyed. Many memorialists in’ 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, with whom they 
were accustomed to trade, had failed, and this, as well as 
other causes, essentially affected their own prosperity. 
All these evils they ascribed to the Executive, ‘and’ they. 
asked relief from Congress; and they especially and so- 
lemnly appealed to their wisdom and patrioitsm, and hoped 
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that no party consideration would outweigh their duty to/tives; while it-was forbidden by the highest consideration, 


their country and their constituents. The other memo- 
rial, from Lubec, contained the names of many well known 
to Mres. They were merchants and other men of re- 
spectability.. Their statement was a little stronger than 
that from Eastport. They said that their sufferings 
would not be borne; that their business was prostrated, 
credit at an end, and there was no prospect of a termina- 
tion of these evils; they had experienced a sudden and 
terrible change from a state of high prosperity. They 
asked the restoration of the deposites, and they express- 
ed the belief that the re-charter of the United States 
Bank would benefit the country; that a national curren- 
cy could be made uniform only by a national institution. 
They said that the assertion made in high places, that the 
distress was owing to a wilful act of the bank, was an in- 
sult to their understandings, and a mockery to their suf- 
ferings. 

Mr. S. asked that the memorials might be read, print- 
ed, and referred to the Committee on Finance; and it was 
so ordered. 

VIRGINIA MEMORIAL. 


Mr. TYLER presented a series of resolutions adopted 
by the people of Accomack county, disapproving in 
strong terms of the course of the President in relation to 
the public deposites. He at the same time presented a 
memorial’ numerously signed by the citizens of Fre- 
dericksburg and Falmouth, rebrobating, in strong but 
respectful language, the late Executive proceedings. 

Ag to. the first, he would remark, that the county of Ac- 
comack was one of the largest counties in the State, and 
equal’ to-any other for intelligence and patriotism—that 
he recognised in the names ofsome of those who appear- 
ed to have had the most active agency in the ‘meeting, 
gentlemen with whom he had the pleasure of a personal 
acquaintance, and for whose high qualities, both intellec- 
tual and moral, it was not necessary for him to avouch. 
As to the resolutions, they spoke for themselves, and call- 
ed for no commentary. 

The memorialists from Fredericksburg and Falmouth 
constitute as intelligent and as respectable a body of men 
as can any where be found—they represent that great 
distress had flowed from the Executive proceedings; and 
indulge in anticipations of still greater to come. They 

„remonstrate against those proceedings as unwise, illegal, 
and. unjust, and as involving assumptions of authority not 
warranted by the constitution or laws, and urge upon 
Congress a return of the public moneys to the depository 
provided by law, the Bank of the United States. And 
why, said Mr. T., should the deposites not be restored? 
Many- weeks.ago the Senate had been told, that the res- 
toration ofthe deposites and the re-charter of the bank 
meant one and the same thing; and that the only question 
before the country was ‘‘ bank or no bank.”? Yesterday, 
however, this delusion was dissipated by the declaration 
of gentlemen, that the restoration was a harmless thing, 
importing, of consequence, no additional power to the 
bank, and that its advocates would not give a snap of the 
finger for the deposites, unless connected with a re-char- 
ter... This was to deal frankly with the country; to pre- 
sent the true question at issue, and not that which had 
artfully been raised, for what purpose it was not necessary 
forhimito siy.. To him it had. been ‘obvious that the 
withdrawal:of the deposites by the Secretary was not ne- 
cessary..to put down the bank, and of consequence the 
withholding. them cannot be necessary for that purpose. 
The bank-was dead under the veto of 1832, and could 
not be revived'but by a vote of two-thirds ofboth Houses. 
The President hadit under his feet, as he had stated on 
another occasion. The President continues in office until 
1837, while the bank <expires.in 1836. The President 
outhyes it by a whole year, ‘and this seizure of the depo- 
sites has nothing to sanction it-on the score of mere mo- 


No man here has undertaken to justify theact of removal. 
Does the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Forsyru,] the 
great champion of the administration on this floor, justify 
the President? Excuses enough are urged for his con- 
duct, but that Senator has not ventured to justify it. 

Mr. T. said he had never once stopped to inquire 
whether the bank wanted a restoration of the moneys or 
not. He could well imagine strong reasons to exist why 
it should not want them restored. Every day they were 
withheld, the number of its friends were increased, and 
with it a question of deep interest to itself was presented, 
whether it was better to forego the benefits, resulting 
from the custody of the revenue for two years, or to take 
the chance which the public distress would afford it, of 
having, after that period, a renewal of its charter, When 
he looked to that question being opposed to the renewal 
of the charter, he desired a restoration of the deposites 
in order to avoid it. He could not be deaf to the storm 
which was sweeping over the face of the country, and 
threatening to overturn its prosperity—nor was he blind 
to all the light of experience, which taught him that, inor- 
der to avert the threatened danger, men would be but 
too apt to seek refuge and security after the best manner 
that they could. What is necesary to appease this storm 
—to give tranquillity to the publie mind? Take the advice 


of the memorialists and restore the deposites—change . 


the attitude of the Government and bank towards each 
other. ‘They stand in the attitude of belligerants, and 
the country is the only sufferer. ‘The President wages 
an offensive, the bank a defensive war: it is compelled 
to resort to measures of defence in order to preserve its 
credit: curtailment on its part becomes necessary, in or- 
der to enable it to meet the hostile assaults which are 
continually threatened. This forces the State banks to 
curtail, and cvery department of industry is thereby par- 
alized. The towns first feel the distress, but the country 
must necessarily suffer next. Where there are no buyers, 
there can be no sellers—or, if the buyers be diminished 
in number, prices of produce inevitably decline, and, in 
the train, follow lands, every thing, depreciated in price. 
Let this state of things be changed, and every thing will 
wear a new face. The necessity for heavy bank cur- 
tailments ceases; the bank would fall into its long sleep 
without a struggle. Instead of a sudden contraction of 
its discounts, the process would be slow and gradual, and 
in order to render it as little hurtful as possible, Congress 
would doubtless be willing to grant itas longa time to 
wind up its concerns as it would desire. This was the 
course pursued towards the old bank by Mr. Jefferson 
and Mr. Madison, and he believed that the whole of its 


affairs had not been settled even to the present day, The- 


whole policy of the President in removing the deposites 
had been most unfortunate—and every consideration 
seemed to him to require their restoration. We were 
told yesterday, that the President could not retrace his 
steps with honor. What language is this to be held by 
a public agent? Honor, due regard to the solemn obli- 
gations and duties of office, require of every public man 
to repair the mischiefs which his own unwise policy may 
have inflicted on the country. By what sort of advisers 
must the President be surrounded, when we are told that 
he would be dishonored by giving audience to the consti- 
tuent body, and yielding to their wishes? His duty requir- 
ed this of him. The country must suffer because the 
President must not be inconsistent. Honor would not 
permit him to retract an ill-advised act, no matter what 
came out of it. Mr. T. would scout such an idea of 
honor and consistency. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Forsyru] was pleased 
to charge.the State from which he came with approving, 
under a Virginia President, with what she censured under 
a President coming from another quarter; and “in order 
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to sustain this grave and weighty charge, the Senator re- 
ferred to certain proceedings adopted by Mr. Crawford 
in the years 1817 and 1819. To Mr. T.’s conception, 
there existed no. analogy between the cases. Upon the 
occasions alluded to, the currency was threatened with 
the greatest disorder. At the first period, the bank had 
scarcely got into operation; and at the last, it had been so 
mismanaged as to be threatened. with bankruptcy. The 
bank itself assented to the proceedings. The public 
mind was not attracted to them, and, escaping notice, they 
may thereby have escaped censure. But was a Secreta- 
ry in those cases, as in this, evicted from office? Did 
the President take the responsibility of declaring the 
contract between the Government and bank pro tanto at 
an end, possessing himself thereby of an entire control 
over the purse? No, sir, no. The patriotic citizen who 
then presided over the affairs of the country, understood 
better what was due to the country. But Mr. T. desired 
to refresh the recollection of the Senator, touching other 
events of that period, in order to vindicate his State from 
the charge of slumbering over infractions of the law and 
the constitution, because one of her citizens chanced to 
fill the Presidential chair. Does the Senator recollect 
the occupation of Amelia Island by the military force of 
the United States, under Mr. Monroe’s administration? It 
was done without the sanction of Congress, in the absence 
of law; but it was done from the most correct of motives, 
to expel from that, their place of resort, those who have 
been called hostes humani generis, the pirates who swarm- 
ed in those seas and destroyed our commerce—and yet, 
in that case, many of those who represented Virginia in 
the two Houses, did not fail to disapprove of the act, as 
m some measure unwarranted by law. Nor did we, for 
I was one of them, forget that we had a constitution and 
laws, when the then commander of our armies made for- 
mal war against a neutral nation, reduced its forts, and 
captured its territory. We then belicved that Mr. Mon- 
roe sustained the commanding general in his course. 
His Secretary of State published the ablest defence which 
was probably ever written under similar circumstances; 
and, but for recent disclosures, I should have died in the 
belief that Mr. Monroe fully approved the course pursu- 
ed by the present President, then the general of our ar- 
mies, in the Seminole war. Where wasVirginia then? She 
stood by the side of Georgia, whose sons first moved in the 
matter, Proudly and full gallantly did Georgia lead off 
that debate, and firmly, however feebly, was she sustained 
by many of those who represented Virginia. ‘True, we were 
overruled by the majority in the House of Representatives, 
and L must be permitted to express the belief, that the 
efforts of one man did more to produce that result, than 
any other. ‘That gentleman is now before me, a member 
of this body. He delivered'a speech upon that occasion, 
which at the time was regarded as bespeaking talents of 
no ordinary grade. 1 need not say to the Senate, that J 
mean the honorable Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Porn- 
pEXTER,] who sits near me. Ilis relations to that cmi- 
nent individual, whom he then so ably defended, have 
been materially changed of late. Why this has been I 
undertake not to say—the honorable Senator is fully com- 
petent, of himself, to give an exposition of the matter. 
Nor were these the only measures which my State oppos- 
ed during the administration alluded to. When Mr. Mon- 
roe came out with his doctrine of the unlimited right in 
Congress to appropriate the moneys of the Government 
to any object it might please, that doctrine was universal- 
ly reprobated by Virginia, as pernicious, and in the high- 
est degree dangerous. The gentleman is aware that, for 
the last fifteen years, it has been the course of policy 
adopted by some, to arraign the principles and policy of 
Virginia—a State that, he would take upon him to say, 
had given.as many evidences of devotion to the Union as 
any other inthe Union. He deeply regretted that the Se- 
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nator, a native-born citizen of that State, from whom she 
should rather expect defence than accusation, should have 
brought this charge against her. No, sir, the day never 
was, unless it has now come, no matter who presided 
over this Government, when, for such proceedings as those 
which have recently transpired, she would not have cen- 
sured and condemned. 

Mr. BROWN said he would repeat what he had said 
before, that there was not an individual who had mere 
respect for the right of petition than himself: -But, as to 
the observation that there was distress in Virginia, he 
would refer to the great staple of that State, which they 
bad long cultivated, tobacco. He had the prices current 
of that article at Richmond, for the present month, and it 
was quoted in the Richmond Enquirer of the 8th instant, 
at from eight to eleven dollars, which was decidedly the 
best average price which it had borne for the last five 
years. It was the prevalent opinion in his part of the 
country, and in the parts of Virginia adjacent, that plant- 
ers were richly compensated for the cultivation of to- 
bacco, at the price of $6. Bank stock in Virginia was 
also on good demand; that of two of the banks was at 
eight and a half per cent. above par. This was the me- 
lancholy picture of distress described by the Senator from 
Virginia. The gentleman had said, why not permit the 
bank to expire in peace and tranquillity? Iad any one 
endeavored to obstruct it? Not at all. It still curtailed, 
and the deposites were taken from it. Would gentlemen 
say they were the property of the bank? What right had 
the bank to retain them? Let gentlemen look at the char- 
ter; was not the power of removal unqualified, resting 
wholly on discretion? The Government threw no embar- 
rassment in the way of the bank, but left it to operate 
as it chose; and if it chose to distress the country, 
the administration is not responsible, but the bank, which 
has done all the injury to orphans and widows, and 
others. But the Senator had asked, should honor pre- 
vent the President from retracing his steps, and had ridi- 
culed the idea. The mere empty name of honor had 
little to do with the Chief Magistrate in the discharge of 
his duty; he was actuated not only by honor, but by a 
higher duty to the constitution and liberties of the people. 
But, Mr. B. would protest against any gentleman taking 
the honor of the President into his custody. The Presi- 
dent was himself responsible. The gentleman had said 
that his State had been repeatedly the object of attack, 
Mr. B. thought no State had conferred greater honor on. 
the Federal Government; orators had sounded her praise, 
and he was sure the honorable Senator had not let her 
pass without a quuntum sufficit, 

Mr. TYLER said, if the smiles of the Senator from 
North Carolina could dissipate the distress which threat- 
ens the country, it would be well; but this could not be, 
however complacent the Senator might feel. He ap- 
peared to consider that there was no cause of complaint, 
and read from the newspaper the price of stocks. Mr. T. 
would submit it to the Senate, whether the testimony of 
244 signers, as honorable as the Senator himself, to the 
memorial from Fredericksbufg and Falmouth, was of 
more weight than a newspaper paragraph. 

Mr. LEIGH requested that the honorable Senator from 
North Carolina would send him over the paper from 
which he had quoted the prices of tobacco and stocks. 
After examining the items, be said: With regard to the 
price of tobacco, he had the evidence of the Richmond 
memorial, signed by every considerable tobacco merchant 
of that town, representing that tobacco had become de- _ 
preciated in the market from 15 to 25 per cent. The: 
question was not, then, what was the present price of to- 
bacco in Richmond, but what was the price compared with 
that which it probably might have obtained under other 
circumstances. All knew that the price of tobacco, as 
well as of every other mercantile commodity, depended 
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solely upon the supply and demand; and if, by any extra-| of each year was taken into the market in the fall of the 
ordinary circumstance, it should so happen that the quan-|succeeding year. By the time the crop of 1832 came 
tity of tobacco became diminished, the price would be/into the market, the deposites had been removed, and 
consequently raised, or, if any extraordinary demand for| the exchange on England had fallen below legal par. 
tobacco came from the foreign market, that would cause} The city of Richmond had to draw for £200,000, equal 
another rise in the price. Now, it so happened, that the| to $1,000,000 of our money. This could not be obtained. 
last quotations from the prices current of Liverpool and| And he would ask whether the withdrawal of such a capi- 
London (for there were none from France) which he! tal would not make a difference in the market? 
had ‘seen immediately before he had left his State, gave} He had nothing to say in defence of the State of Vir- 
évidence of a greater demand than had been known forj ginia, at the present time, further than to say that he re- 
many years, and the prices proportionably high; and yet]joiced at the prosperity of all her citizens. They were 
the prices of tobacco in Richmond have been less than|content with the good which they enjoyed, and did not 
have been known for some three or four years past. It| envy others. He meant nothing but respect to the Sena- 
was extremely difficult, such was the nature of the trade, į tor from North Carolina. 
to ascertain the causes of the depreciation in this com-} Mr. BROWN asked whether the gentleman had said 
modity. Tobacco was a commodity of very various} respect or disrespect. 
qualities, differing in value from 3 dollars per cwt, to 20} Mr, LEIGH replied that the word which he had uttered 
and sometimes to as high as 22 or 30 dollars. He heldin! was respect. He bad no other feelings towards the ho- 
his hand a piece of tobacco, of the growth and manufac-|norable gentleman than respect; and if any thing had 
ture of the State of Virginia, to which State he confessed} fallen from him which the Senator looked upon as per- 
he owed the most patriotic devotion, which was worth, | sonal, he assured him he meant no such thing, 
manufactured, 22 dollars per cwt.; and, at the same] Mr. BROWN said, whether his statements were palata- 
time, there was tobacco manufactured in the city of Rich-| ble to the honorable gentleman from Virginia or not, he 
mond, which was worth only 3 dollars per cwt.; and Godi did not know or care. His opinions were his own, 
help those who had the same devotion to the article] founded independently, founded as independently as those 
that he had, and who were reduced to the necessity ofi of the honorable Senator from Virginia, and he claimed 
masticating such an article. It was, therefore, one of the; the same right to express them here or elsewhere, as that 
-most difficult matters in the world to ascertain the cause| gentleman. He had generally endeavored to observe de- 
of any fluctuation in the price of that article: but go to| corum, and would do so, but he would also endeavor to 
‘the city of Richmond, anc the dealers there would tell, | defend himself. 
with almost mathematical certainty, and make it clear toj In relation to the tobaeco trade, on which the honor. 
the meanest understanding. That very memorial was| able gentleman from Virginia had spoken with great 
founded upon the estimate which was laid before the Se-| judgment, he happened to havea letter from a respect- 
nate, before he had the honor of a seat on that floor. | able individual, stating that a sale of tobaeco had re- 
Now he did not undertake to say that the price of tobacco! cently taken place at $74 per cwt, It was the usual 
was less now than it was formerly, because it would as-| opinion of the country that if an average of $6 were ob- 
certain nothing; but he would undertake to say, upon po-| tained, the growers were well remunerated. He would 
sitive and certain information, derived from the most in-| take occasion to say, that if the honorable gentleman’s 
telligent and honorable men engaged in the trade of to-| constituents were as his, and sold their tobacco at $6, he 
bacco, that the depreciation was at least fifteen per cent.} would venture to say that they would never complain, 
according to the quality of the article on sale, varying} but declare themselves to be in a prosperous condition, 
from 15 to 25 per cent.; and that they had represented] The memorial was then read. 
to that House, although, perhaps, they were persons not} Mr. FORSYTH observed that the memorial which had 
entitled to the confidence to which other persons were} just been read came strongly recommended to him, by 
deemed to be entitled. Most of these persons meddled] the circumstances of its containing great force in its ex- 
not at all with politics; they attended to their ordinary busi-] pressions, whilst it was couched in respectful language. 
ness and pursuits. Asto the price of stocks, hints had been| it came from Virginia, and a portion of those who signed 
given that they had not suffered. The stocks of two of the] it lived in the spot where he had first seen the light, 
banks of Virginia had risen from what they had been! There was nothing in it calculated to excite any feelings 
some two or three years before. They had risen aboye|in the minds of either side of the House. No doubt the 
par to as muchas 112 or 113; but, since the removal of] signers of the memorial had expressed their own convic- 
the deposites, they had fallen again to 108, at which they] tion. They asked for the restoration of the deposites. 
now stood. This fact he obtained from his own personal| In this particular he differed in opinion from the memo- 
knowledge; for he had had occasion, as an agent for|rialists. An honorable gentleman had said that he per- 
others, to purchase stock early in the month of Septem-| ceived a change in the language which was used upon 
ber. He very well remembered that he then paid 112,|the floor. So far as that assertion concerned himself, he 
and they remained at that until the opinion became gene-|.denied the charge. He still held the same language. 
yal throughout Virginia, that the deposites would not be] An honorable Senator across the way had told the Se- 
restored. The stock of the two banks of Virginia stood| nate that the deposites were of no consequence to the 
nearly at par; but, at the very moment the opinion be-| bank; and yet it was said that the only way to relieve the 
came fixed, that the deposites would not be restored, | distress of the country, and to satisfy the people, was to 
those who had money to invest, however small the sum, | let them understand that the bank was to be continued.’ 
looked to. the banks of Virginia as the best investment] If the deposites were to be restored to-morrow, without 
evwey could make. It was perfectly well known to every|the hope that the bank would be re-chartered, things 
fan inthe whole country, that it was the removal of the! would remain as they are. he bank could do no more 
déposites which had shaken all public confidence. Thati for the relief of the country than it did now. It must 
cause had been going on from that hour to the present. | wind up its aceounts, and it could not do so without con- 
All felt a difficulty in investing their money so as to yield] tinuing the pressure. His honorable friend from Virgi- 
six per cent., and-the banks of Virginia stood without a] nia, and others, seemed to be bound to their former preju- 
rival, With regard. to tobacco, the state of things was] dices and predilections, and look to the restoration of the 
othis:, The crop. of 1832 was sold previous to October, | deposites and the re-charter of the bank as the same ques- 
«1833, arid the crop of 1833 would be sold between this] tion. No one could look at the questions but as identical. 
“time and October next.” The custom was, that the crop| The relief which was sought for could only be given by 
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~ by the 16th section of the bank charter, but under the 
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are-charter. An honorable Senator had taken upon him- resolutions of the 30th April, by which it was made his 
self to deny what he (Mr. F.) had stated as a fact, that|duty to take measures for the restoration of the curren- 
acts of a similar nature had been performed by natives of{cy. It was said, on the other hand, that he acted under 
Virginia, and that no disapprobating notice was taken of/the authority of the 16th section. 

the action; and that the present President, not being a| He (Mr. W.) did not mean to say any thing upon this 
‘native of Virginia, was, consequently, condemned by the |matter—not even upon the inconclusiveness of the paral- 
natives of Virginia. He asked, were not the deposites re-jlel between drawing small sums from the bank and remov- 
moved-by Mr. Gallatin? Virginia did not complain. And jing the whole of the deposites at ‘one fell swoop;” but 
he would ask if the voice of complaint was heard against |as the Senator from Georgia had alluded to the proceed- 
the use which was made of power by Mr. Monroe and |ingsof the other House, he would ask the Senators peru- 
Mr. Crawford? Were they arraigned for the exercise of|sal of a report which emanated from a committee of that 
it? And what was the reason which was now ascribed | House relative to this subject. He (Mr. W.) was a mem- 
for the removal of the deposites? To sustain tottering |ber of that committee; he had not read the report lately, 
banks. Who had come forward and accused the Presi-|/but could say, that if the Senator from Georgia had pe- 
dent of making an improper use of the public funds? No [rused it, he would have found that the committee clear- 
man. The charge that was made against him was not|ly expressed their opinion, that a withdrawal of the 
that he had misused the public money, but removed it]/public money from its proper place of deposite, for 
from the bank without giving bis reasons to Congress.|the purpose of aiding other banks, was a use not author- 
The report of the committee acquitted him of making ized by law. The only case in which a different opinion 
any misuse of the money; and it never entered into their | had been expressed, was of a different nature, and whol- 
imagination that the act which was now designated ally unconnected with the present guestion, viz. the right 
usurpation of power, was an act violating the letter of|of the Secretary to sustain banks. 

the law. Mr. EWING was surprised to hear the Senator from 

An honorable Senator had said that he was surprised to} Georgia refer to the acts of Mr. Gallatin, as an excuse for 
hear an accusation against Virginia by one of her native|the present Secretary of the Treasury, and as a reason 
sons. He (Mr. F.) made none. He had referred to a] for condemning the politicians of Virginia. The cases 
-fact to establish his opinion with respect to the course] were not at all parallel. When did Mr. Gallatin with- 
which she had adopted and would pursue. He repeat-|draw the public money? Not till seven days after the 
ed, if she would pursue the course which was pointed out} bank charter had expired. The charter of the old bank 
for her, she would incur the repudiation of her own|expired in February, 18t1, anda few days before Mr. 
native sons. Gallatin wrote letters for the purpose of forming con- 

The honorable Senator inquired “whether it would be] tracts with other banks for the reception of the public 
thought dishonorable for the President to retrace his| money. Did Mr. Gallatin withdraw the money till the 
steps—whether it would be dishonorable to retract, af-} charter had expired? Directions were given that the de- 
ter having committed an error?” No! it would not be| posites should cease to be made, but they were not with- 
dishonorable, either on the part of a high officer ora pri-|drawn till some time after the charter had terminated. 
vale min, Those who knew nothing of their own stand-| There was no parallel in the cases, and the charge of in- 
ing in the community might think it so; but an honest and | consistency against the politicians of Virginia fell to the 
ground. But it was said that Mr. Crawford removed the 
money and placed it in the State banks; that Mr. Crawford 
was Secretary in the time of Mr. Monroe, and Mr. Mon- 
roc had never been charged with usurpation of power 
in directing Mr. Crawford to remove the deposites 
contrary to law. here was no similarity between that 
case and the present. Did Mr. Monroe direct Mr. Craw- 
ford to remove the deposites, and when that gentleman 
refused, did Mr. Monroe dismiss him from the office and 
appoint to that office a more pliant individual? No! Mr. 
Monroe had never done this. 

Mr. PRESTON said he objected to the authority of 
precedents, to vindicate the usurpation of power, or jus- 
tify the violation of law. Men in power are always able 
to find in history, even of the best times, something that 
may seem to countenance the worst acts, and even in our 
own short history, some precedent, real or apparent, can 
be found for almost every exercise of power which the 
most unrestrained ambition may desire—power that has 
been boldly usurped; power that necessity may appear 
to have conferred; power that has been used beneficially, 
and therefore without remark or censure; power which, 
from the peculiarity of the occasion of its exercise, has 
not attracted the attention of the legislature or the pub- 
lic. By a judicious selection of such cases, or a forced 
application of others, some show of ‘palliation, certainly 
no substantial vindication, can be afforded for an illegal 
act; for after all, the administration could only say to 
those who defend it on such grounds: 

** Go on, obliging creatures, let me sce 
AN that disgraced my betters met in me!” 

But, what are the precedents relied upon, to vindicate 
the President in the seizure of the public money? That 
having the sanction of Mr. Gallatin’s name, has-been dis- 
posed of by the Senator from Ohio; [Mr. Ew1ine,] but 


tracing his steps when convinced he had acted improper- 
ly. What, though, would be the character of him who 
should retract without believing that the course he was 
pursuing was an erroneous one? Could any one doubt 
the opinion of the President? Did any one doubt that 
the President still thought the steps he had taken were 
necessary for the salvation of the people’s liberties? No 
one could doubt upon this subject, And this being the 
case, the President’s opinions still remaining unchanged, 
would he not damn himself to everlasting infamy if he 
were now to retract? The Senator from Virginia had 
suid. much about the conduct of the native sons of his 
awn State. He (Mr. F.) had not been guilty of the con- 
duct which had been ascribed to him. He would con- 
clude by moving that the memorial be printed, and hoped 
that this vexed question would be put at rest. 

Mr. WEBSTER rose only to notice two or three re- 
marks in which be felt himself to be concerned. He was 
not aware that any such remark had fallen from him as 
that the removal of the deposites was a matter of little 
importance. He had often said that it was a question, 
in his opinion, of so much interest, that if the bank had 
bat one day more to live, this question of the withdrawal 
of the people’s money was one upon which Congress 
was bound to pass its solemn judgment. At the same 
time he had said that, for a restoration of the former 
sound state of the currency and a renewal of prosperity, 
other measures besides a restoration of the deposites 
would be found necessary. He did not mean to make 
any remarks with respect to precedents, or upon the for- 
mer interference of Mr. Crawford with the public funds. 
It was said on one hand that most of the measures of Mr. 
Crawford were adopted, not under the power granted 
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the authority of Mr. Crawford is more confidently quot- 
ed. How little weight the precedent of his transfer of a 
portion of the deposites from the United States Bank to 
the State banks is entitled to, will at once appear from 
the fact that, so little had he considered the legal qualities 
of the transaction, that he actually forgot to report to 


f 


complained of, and whence comes the distress which all 
parties now acknowledge? Unfortunately for the coun- 
try, we exist in the midst of a system of credit pushed to 
a most dangerous extent. Credit is proverbially sensi- 
tive; but that which exists in our country is morbidly so, 
from its diseased extension. The slightest agitation of. 


Congress the reasons of his removal of the deposites; and|the system produces calamities of overwhelming magni- 


afterwards, when an inquiry was instituted by Congress, | tude. 


The whole vast system is based upon and lives b 


he expressly acknowledged that he had inadvertently | public confidence—confidence in the good faith of Go- 
omitted to. make the report required by the 16th section | vernment—confidence in the supremacy of the laws—con- 


of the bank charter. 
Mr. Crawford’s authority, not only covers the removal of 
the deposites, but would have equally justified the present 
Secretary in forgetting to report the fact to Congress. 
The notorious truth is, said Mr. P., that during Mr. 
Crawford’s most difficult administration of the finances, 
between the years 1818 and 1819, he had continually 
present, and pressing upon his mind, the leading purpose 
for which the bank was established—the regulation of the 
currency of the country. It wasina state of utter and 
most disastrous confusion. The country was inundated 
by a flood of depreciated and fluctuating State bank pa- 
per; and these institutions, of whose notes a large portion 
of the property of the country and the revenue of the 
Government consisted, were tottering, struggling, and 


Thus, the precedent established by | fidence in the integrity of the Government departments 


and agents. This confidence has been shaken, and the 
whole vast and disproportioned edifice is rocking in allitas 
parts. Re-establish confidence; bring back the laws; 
rebuke the rash act of the President; show the people 
that there is a power which will stand between the op- 
pressor and his victim, and all will again be still and 
quiet. Confidence, which is banished trom men’s minds, 
will return, and a period of calm will come, of which 
Congress may avail itself to look into and repair the de- 
fects of the system. Mr. P. stated, that he believed 
from the bottom of his soul, that if the two-thirds of both 
Houses which the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Kine} 
supposed to have been originally in favor of the restora- 
tion of the deposites, had effected that measure, that the 


falling, in every direction. The Government, the people, | prostration of credit, the pressure upon the money mar- 
and the United States Bank, were all deeply interested | ket, the fall of property, the universal anxiety and dis- 
in restoring them, and preserving the currency from its; tress, would long ago have passed off, and in their stead 
derangement. Mr. Crawford’s act was intended to meet] we should have had that unrivalled prosperity which ex- 
the emergency—all parties admitted that it was politic, /isted through the country when the President ventured 
no party complained of its violated rights, The United} upon those ill-fated measures. He would go farther, and 
States Bank—the State banks—the people—all acqui-| declare it to be his deepest conviction, that if the Presi- 


esced, and thus the question of power was not fairly 
raised, or distinctly brought to the consideration of the 
Secretary. No antagonist interests were involved. The 
bank and the Secretary concurred; and if the precedent 
is worth any thing, it proves that the bank and the Se- 
cretary may combine to lend the public money to whom- 
soever they please. The acquiescence of the bank could 
not confer a power on the Secretary, butit might and did 


dent would now permit Congress to adopt this measure, 
jor if Congress, yielding party to patriotism, would vindi- 
cate the laws and redeem the public faith, there would 


i be an immediate return of prosperity; public confidence 


would be re-invigorated, the public mind would repose 
with renewed security upon the strength of the laws; it 
would be seen that there was a conservative and protec- 
tive power between the great interests of society and the 


prevent an examination into the question whether such 
a power actually existed, and permitted the conduct of 


will or the passions of one man. Some gentlemen sup- 
pose that the suffering is produced by the bank for nefa- 


the Secretary to pass by default. What the bank and the|rious purposes! Take away its pretext, give it no pre- 
Secretary at that time concurred in doing, is now done|tence to lay the ruin which it causes at the door of the 
against the will of the bank and in derogation of its in-| President, and if the restoration of these deposites is so 
terests. What then was done, in a deranged state of the}small a matter, either for good or evil, as the Senator 
‘currency, to restore or sustain it, is now done in a sound|from Georgia [Mr. Fonsrra] supposes—why not grant 
state ofthe currency, with an obvious tendency to disturb | this small matter to the prayers and entreaties. of this suf- 
its wholesome condition. What was then done to secure | fering people? That they are a suffering people, all par- 
the safety of the public funds, by sustaining those institu-| ties now admit. We may differ as to the cause or as to 
tions upon whose solvency the currency of the United|the extent, but we all concur in the existence of distress, 
States Bank itself in a great measure depended, is now} Why not then yield this small matter, even to the igno- 
done without pretence of reference to the safety either | rance of the people, for all who tell us of their distress, 
ofthe public funds, the United States Bank, or the State| crave this small matter for their relief? Give it to them, 
banks; but, on the contrary, all are involved in one com-jand tell them, if you please, to go to the bank. If, after 
mon danger, and from the danger thus superinduced by|you have granted them the relief they pray from you, the 
the Executive, new and extraordinary powers are claimed | distress still continues, and is ascertained to be either an 
to meet and provide against it. Mr. Crawford changed | accident or incident to the bank, it will be called to a fear- 
the deposites because the State banks were in danger. | ful reckoning, 
‘The President makes the danger, and changes the depo-; The Senator from Georgia, in reply to the remark 
sites to meet it. of an honorable Senator, took occasion to say, that, 
The Senator. from Georgia, [Mr. Fonrsyra,} said Mr.jhowever proper it would be for the President to re- 
P., has asserted that the restoration of the deposites tojtrace his steps, if he had acted erroneously, yet, as 
the Bank of the United States, isa matter of but little} long as he believed himself right, it would be dishonora- 
importance towards relieving the distresses of the coun-jble to retract. Whether the President believes him- 
try. Mr. P. said he could by no means concurin this|self right, Mr. P. said he would not undertake to de- 
opinion. He would readily admit that, as the mere ab-| cide, but he knew the opinions of the Senator from 
straction, in the ordinary course of business, of the Go- Georgia upon this measure. He was against it. No 
vernment money from the United States Bank, would|gentleman on this foor had declared that he would 
have been insufficient to cause this general distress, so|have advised or assisted in the execution of such a mea- 
‘the mere fact of the supply of so much money to the/sure.. From the remarks of some, it may be inferred 
“hank. would not relieve that-distress. But neither ques-|that, if they had been called upon, they would have ad- 
‘tion is presented in this naked form. ‘What is the evili vised the President to the course which he has adopted; 
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but neither of the gentlemen from Georgia leave room for| 
inference. They declare their disapprobation of the mea- 


sure, while one of them strenuously resists all measures| Massachusetts and her doctrines. 


to counteract it, and defends the course of the President, 
although he would not have advised it. Still, however, 
notwithstanding the Senator’s relation towards the admin- 
istration, and the just weight which he is entitled to have 
with it, there is a possibility that the President may con- 
tinue to think himself right. Admit that he does: Would 
it be dishonorable for him to retract, urged as he is by 
the prayers, the remonstrances, the sufferings of the peo- 
ple? Mr. Jefferson gave up a favorite policy, the re- 
strictive system, in compliance with the discontents of the 
people, and of but a portion of the people of a particular 
section, Mr. Jefferson yielded, although he was sustained 
by his cabinet, by both branches of the legislature, and 
by a triumphant party amongst the people. His were 
the measures of the Government and the people. Whose 
measure is this? Not the measure of the administration. 
Where are the counsellors that have advised the Presi- 
dent? Where are they to be found? It isnot for me, said 
Mr. P., to look into the recesses of the white house, but 
the question recurs, Who constitutes the administration 
that adopted this measure? ‘Ihe Secretary of the Trea- 
sury revolted from the perpetration of the act, and the 
President was compelled to search for another agent. 
Did the other great cabinet officers advise or sustain him? 
Mr. P. said he would be glad to see the documents 
furnished by those officers on that occasion, which have 
been spoken of by Mr. Duane. It was not an administra- 
tion measure, but a measure of the President’s own—a 
personal measure, adopted and executed without the con- 
sent of his constitutional advisers, and against the opin- 
ion of the very gentlemen who defend him here. Nor is 
the President sustained, as Mr. Jefferson was, by the co- 
operation of Congress. ‘This measure was adopted in 
contempt of a decision of the House of Representatives, 
and with the avowed intention of superseding Congress 
by Executive action. Nor is the President sustained 
by any known political party in the country. Bank men 
upon this floor defend the measure, and anti-bank men 
oppose it. Indeed, said Mr. P., it would be difficult to 
ascertain, in regard to this or any other measure of the 
President, on what set of principles known in our political 
history, his policy is founded, In the better days of this 
republic, we were divided into parties, acting upon broad 
principles of public policy, cach struggling for the main- 
tenance of its own peculiar opinions—but on what prin- 
ciples, on what system of policy, on whatset of opinions, 
does this administration pretend to act, or demand the 
support of its adherents? What, sir, have been the lead- 
ing, the characteristic measures of this administration? 
The first is, the great measure of the last session: when 
the President, in a peculiar juncture of affairs, instituted 
a course of measures which could find their justification 
only in the entire subversion of those rights of the States 
for which the republican party had always contended. 
Tn a formal and elaborate document, issued with great 
deliberation, and sanctioned by the great seal of this Go- 
vernment, he directly, and in terms, controverted all the 
doctrines of the republican party, as to the origin and 
nature of our institutions—declared our form of Govern- 
ment to be national and not federative—that it was not a 
union of States, but a consolidation—and claimed the right 
of enforcing submission upon a State by the bayonets of 
his standing army. Where did he find his supporters, 
then? Who, then, was the administration party? On 
whom did the President rely to vindicate, enforce, and 
carry out his principles? Sir, he found a natural alliance 
in the ranks of the old federal party, the most distinguish- 
ed member of which, the Senator from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Wensven,] who was born, and nurtured, and has 
lived in that party, found himseif strangely and unexpect- 


edly the leading member in support of the administration 
of General Jackson. Then, the President reposed upon 
To be sure he was not 
without the support, on that occasion, or any other, of 
some Southern gentlemen, but the honorable Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Browx] was not one of them. He 
deserves and has my gratitude, said Mr. P., for the manly 
and republican stand which he took against the Presi- 
dent on that occasion—an occasion which showed that, 
upon all the great, leading, fundamental principles of our 
Government, General Jackson concurred. entirely with 
the old federal party, proclaimed to the world. as his, 
their doctrines, procured them to be inscribed upon your 
statute book, and was willing to record them in the blood. 
of his fellow-citizens. 
And now, sir, said Mr. P., as to the leading measure 
of the present session. Is there any broad principle by 
which gentlemen pretenc to regulate their support of the 
President?) Who are his most zealous supporters in this 
measure? Bank men. Who his most talented and trust- 
ed vindicators? Bank men. To whom is the President 
| indebted for that ever-ready and ever-brilliant attack and 
defence with which this measure is defended here? A 
bank man. While, on the other hand, the measure is 
denounced by gentlemen here, and by States, known to 
be anti-bank. Sir, said Mr. F., the President’s cabinet 
was opposed to the measure, and he retains that cabinet, 
His friends on this floor are opposed to the measure, and 
continue tobe his friends. What is the bond of party 
union, that produces these strange results? Sir, said Mr. 
P., it is a Jackson party—with no consequence, continu- 
ity, or conformity of principle—nothing but Jackson—the 
man, the individual. : 
Gentlemen, said Mr. P., may retort upon him, that, if 
the President’s party is of this pie-bald character, the op- 
position, too, is ring-streaked and speckled. 1t is in the 
nature of opposition to be multifarious. Considering the 
course of the President, it is only wonderful, that all pat- 
ties, of whatever character, are not in the opposition. 
He has successively adopted and attacked all parties, and 
in the very measure under discussion, has excited the 
alarm and indignation of the South, by the violation of 
law—while he has prostrated the prosperity of the North, 
and spread desolation through it. Those, said Mr. P., 
who defend the President, take infinite pains to exagge- 
rate the power and influence of the bank, which they 
represent as most dangerous to our institutions; although 
they assert, at the same moment, that all hopes or expeéc- 
tation of its re-charter were cut off by the veto of the 
President. ‘The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Kine] 
states expressly, that the bank had received its death- 
wound by the veto, and represents it asa lion languish- 
ing in his lair, about to expire, from the fatal blow in- 
flicted by the Executive, The Senator, said Mr. P., has 
expressed the sentiment which pervaded the whole South, 
and as far as he knew, the whole country. Every body 
supposed that the monster was. drawing near the close of 
its existence—that he had lain down to die. The fiat for 
his dissolution had gone forth, and he seemed quietly and 
sullenly composing his limbs in death. At that moment 
the hunter, keen for sport or impatient for revenge, hurls 
his dart and rushes upon the dying beast, winding his 
horn, calling up his huntsmen, and unkennelling his 
pack; the ebbing energies of the lion are aroused to a 
new effort of flight, and ifin the chase, our corn-fields are 
trampled upon and our flocks scattered, shall we blame 
the beast, or his pursuers, who would not permit him to 
die? It may be sport to the mighty hunter, but it is desola- 
tion to the country through which the chase. sweeps. 
But, said Mr. P., the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Brown] supposes that the vigor with which the. bank 
maintains its contest is a proof that it is endowed with’ a 
strength dangerous to our institutions; he thinks that its 
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power to maintain this long and doubtful contest with so 
powerful a President, indicates a capacity for evil which 
threatens the very existence of our institutions. Mr. P. 
thought this a fallacious method of estimating the power 
of the bank. . It was not the bank power that was sus- 
taining this contest; it was the yet remaining vigor of the 
law, it was the yet not extinguished spirit of our institu- 
tions: As well might the gentleman suppose that the 
power which expelled the kings, resided in the dead 
body of the Roman matron. As well might he denounce 
the dangerous power of an English gentleman because 
the nation rallied around John Hampden against the king 
and his minions. Itis not the power of the bank, it is the 
violation of law, that makes the struggle. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Fonsyrx] thinks that 
the opposition rejoice in the occasion for making war 
upon the administration. Mr. P. said, he did not wish to 
conceal his. opinion that this administration was charac- 
terized by misrule, was ruining the country, and ought to 
be put down. He did not rejoice in the act, the conse- 
-quences-of which are so deplorable, but if one of those 
‘consequences should be to open the eyes of the people 
and rouse their indignation against the author of their ca- 
lamities, that consequence would be a goodone. It could 
not be charged upon him that he regarded with compla- 
‘cency the commission of crime, because he rejoiced at the 
prospect of apprehending the felon. But as earnestly as 
he deprecated the conduct and principles of this adminis- 
tration, as earnestly as he desired to see it checked and 
controlled by some rule of reason or obligation of law, he 
‘would not have purchased its defeat at the great sacrifices 
to which the country has been subjected by this misrule 
of the President. That a degree of party spirit is neces- 
sarily infused into most of our actions here, no one can 
deny; but (Mr. P. said) he could not concur with the 
gentleman from Georgia that this was merely a party mat- 
ter; a question between the ins and the outs. Those may 
well think so, who at once disapprove the measure and 
vindicate it. If it be a party contest, it is a lamentable 
condition of our country, when its carrency and monetary 
system are made mere appendages of party strife; and 
those who have brought them into this situation have as- 
sumed a deep and dangerous responsibility. Let me tell 
you; Mr. President, (said Mr. P.,) that if the people of 
this country are assured that the seizure of the public 
rooney, or the defence of it on this floor, is a mere matter 
is party arrangement, the days of your power are num- 
bered. 

Mr. FORSYTH said: The gentleman from South Caro- 
lina,:in. allusion: to what he had said yesterday, when he 
made an. allusion to the gentlemen on his side rejoicing 
in the effects of the-action of the President being felt by 
the country. There was a circumstance in history of a 
very illustrious man, General Marion, who, seeing every 
body acquiesce in what was stipulated by Great Britian, 
retired in disgust. Strong measures were immediately 
resorted to by the British officers, and news was carried 
to. Marion of the excesses committed by the British sol- 
diery, and he thanked God that they were suffering. He 
dil not rejoice. that the people suffered, but he rejoiced 
because he saw that, by their sufferings, resistance would 
be: aroused... He .produced this instance, because he 
thought that they would rejoice that the people suffered, 
ou account of the result which those sufferings might pro- 
duce. n: 

Yes, sir, and their rejoicing would be justifiable: the 
people of the United States would rejoice with them, if 
this were a question of usurpation of power. When gen- 
tlemen, sir, can make the- people believe that power has 
been usurped, their end will be accomplished; power will 
change hands; for whose benefit among the ‘€ ring-streak- 

"ed and speckled” I am unable tosay. But the honorable 

Senator, sir, protests against the quoting of precedents to 


justify a violation of the law. He does right, sir. But 
he avers that there has been a violation of the law, 
whilst I maintain that such has not been the case. . This 
precedent is to my mind conclusive. fhe honorable Se- 
nator says that Mr. Crawford forgot his duty—that this act 
was of so little importance that it passed unnoticed by the 
people. The question of the power to remove, sir, was 
not then a disputed point; it was never mooted. And 
why? Because there was no doubt of the existence of 
this power. What did Mr. Gallatin? He changed the 
place of deposite without being accused of having viola- 
lated the law: he did so without question or reproach. > 
And in the case of Mr. Crawford, he (Mr. F.) would ask 
the honorable Senator from Massachusetts whether a doubt 
had ever entered the minds of that committee of the other 
House which had been alluded to, as to-the power of the 
Secretary to remove the public money? The honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts had spoken of some remark 
of that committee as deprecatory of the practice of sus- 
taining banks with the deposites; if the report of the com- 
mittee did make a remark of this kind, he (Mr. F.) had 
no recollection of it. The Senator from South Carolina 
had said that the conduct of Mr. Crawford might be taken 
as a precedent, because that gentleman’s proceedings had 
been directed exclusively to a restoration of the currency, © 
The honorable Senator was mistaken. Mr. Crawford 
made use of his power to sustain the banks, from the year 
1817 till the close of the period of his service. He made 
use of his power on many occasions to support the banks. 
He deposited thirteen millions of dollars for this purpose 
with the Bank of Georgia. The Senator from South Ca- 
rolina had also said there was no violation of the law, be- 
cause there had been no violation of the chartered rights 
of the old bank; that that bank, having consented to the 
act of Mr. Crawford, Mr. Crawford’s act was legal. Was 
the honorable Senator aware of the principle he admitted 
when he spoke thus? Was the power of the Secretary 
to depend upon the consent of the bank to its exercise? 
Could that consent give the Secretary a power not con- 
tained in the constitution, or take from him a power grant- 
ed by the constitution? ‘Phe consent of the bank! It had 
no right to give consent. The very fact of its being 
brought into counsel, proved its dangerous tendency. It 
was a mere agent, the mere depository of the public mo- 
ney, and had no power either to increase or diminish that 
of the Secretary. A 
The honorable Senator from South Carolina had said 
much about the condition of parties, on both sides of the 
question, Well, according to one of the honorable Sena- 
tor’s arguments, this appeared to him (Mr. F.) to be what 
the honorable Senator wanted. He had commenced with 
regretting that they were not divided upon some great 
party principles. Jt was impossible not to see that every 
question must eventually become a party question; that it 
would be assailed in the spirit of party, and defended in a 
similar manner. And what harm was there in this? Party 
spirit did not make them less industrious in the examina- 
tion of the various subjects that might come before them. 
It had one effect: it made the people more suspicious, and 
more scrupulous in receiving the arguments of both par- 
ties. The people understood the case well; and when 
Senators admitted the influence of party feeling, the peo- 
ple would examine accordingly. But who had made this 
a party question? The restoration of the deposites per se 
was of no consequehce. Why was it made a party ques- 
tion? The honorable Senator from South Carolina had 
told them that the fragments of parties had seized upon 
this matter, to convince the people that power was in the 
wrong hands. And would the honorable Senator tell him 
(Mr. F.) that a restoration would still the storm? Yes, it 
would do so; but it would be because those who had no 
power now, would feel their hopes revive, would believe 


that power was within their grasp. But how would it he 
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with the money market? The bank would eventually be 
obliged to wind up its concerns; it must go on, as now, 
curtailing, and the country must, in the end, bear a cur- 
tailment. The manner in which this curtailment would be 
effected, depended, however, on the bank. If it was 
carried on upon patriotic principles, every indulgence 
would be afforded; butif the struggle went on against the 
Government, and for the perpetuity of the charter, then 
there was no part of the United States which could be 
reached by this power, which would not be made to feel 
its influence. It could not, however, do much more. It 
dared not go farther, lest it should endanger its own stock- 
holders. It had already gone far enough to shake the 
prosperity of its debtors; but if it went any farther, it 
would shake its own credit, and involve itself in a state of 
things from which the hand of the Government alone could 
_ extricate it. 

The Senator from South Carolina had fixed upon two 
important measures, by which the administration was to 
be tried by the people. As far as regarded the fate of the 
bank, the people had already decided. he hostility of 
the President to the bank was wellknown. The question 
was put to the people, and decided by them in favor of 
the President. A new question was now made, as to the 
President’s motives. Upon this subject, he (Mr. F.) 
would have thought no one could have doubted. Well, 
the question was before the people, and the efforts of 
gentlemen to throw light upon the subject were doubtless 
proper. One thing was certain, however, and that was, 
that the Jackson party had another name, viz. the party 
of the people of the United States. Why, what would 
have been the condition of the man in the white house, if 
he had not been supported by the people? Gentlemen 
talked of the influence of the patronage of the Executive 
upon Congress. In Congress! The President was pow- 
erless there. Had his re-election by the people given him 
power on the floor of the Senate? How stood it with the 
representatives of the sovereigns? The representatives of 
the sovereigns—of the sovereign people—regulated the 
administration as they pleased. But there was a power 
behind the Senate which would alter this—a response 
would be heard that would change this state of things. 

Mr. EWING said he did not contend, that although the 
Secretary had acted improperly in the present case, he 
was destitute of all power. He did not say that the Se- 
cretary had no right to collect the revenue and place it in 
a particular bank. On the contrary, he believed the Se- 
cretary had this power. What was the power exercised 
by Mr. Gallatin? Nothing more than this: that when the 
charter of the old bank had terminated, he placed the 
money elsewhere. That was all Mr. Gallatin had done; 
and in doing this, he had done no more than his duty. 
But did it follow, because Mr. Gallatin had acted thus, 
that the present Secretary was to change the place of de- 
posite without the slightest reason, and without authority? 
or was the President to be permitted to reach through 
the Secretary and remove the money? The precedent 
was inapplicable. 

The motion to refer and print the memorial was then 
carried. 

On motion of Mr. PORTER, the Senate then adjourned. 


Varnay, Mancen 14. 
PUBLIC DISTRESS. 

Mr. WRIGHT presented the proceedings of a meeting 
of the inhabitants of the town of Brooklyn, New York, 
on the subject of the Bank of the United States, and the 
removal of the public deposites therefrom; and, also a me- 
morial on the same subject from the same town; which 
he asked to be read, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and printed. 

Mx. W.had nothing to say in reference te these pro- 


ceedings and memorial, further than that he had no 
doubt.but the memorialists were equally as respectable as: 
those of the same town, whose memorial was presented 
yesterday. They expressed, however, different views. 
‘These memorialists highly approve of the course pursued 
by the administration in removing the public deposites 
from the Bank ofthe United States, and express the opin- 
ion that a national bank is unconstitutional. Mr. W. then 
moved that the proceedings and memorial be read, refer- 
red to the Committee on Finance, and printed; which 
motion was carried. 


VERMONT RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. PRENTISS rose and said, that he had received 
the resolutions of a convention holden in the county of 
Windsor, in Vermont, which he asked leave to lay before 
the Senate. The resolutions, said Mr. P., relate to the 
subject which has attracted so much attention, and occa- 
sioned so much discussion here, and which seems to be 
exciting general and intense interest throughout the. 
country. The resolutions express decided disapproba- 
tion of the removal of the public deposites from the Bank 
of the United States. They declare the removal to have 
been ordered and effected without sufficient cause, in vi- 
olation of the contract between the Government and the 
bank, and that the measure has produced unparalleled 
pecuniary embarrassment, which can be removed only by 
a prompt restoration of the deposites. The resolutions 
also assert the importance and necessity of a sound cur- 
rency, and that such a currency can be secured and pre- 
served to the country only through the medium of a na- 
tional bank. The convention was composed of delegates 
from the several towns in the county, representing all 
classes and ranks of men in the various professions, occu. 
pations, and employments in life. Though the names of the 
delegates are not given, so as to enable me to speak of 
them as they might deserve, the names of the gentlemen 
who acted as officers of the convention are attached to the 
proceedings, and to their intelligence and personal worth 
I can bear willing testimony. With the gentleman who 
presided as chairman I have been long and intimately ac- 
quainted. Though formerly member of the other House of 
Congress, he has for many years taken no active part in po- 
litics, but has chosen rather to devote himself to the pur- 
suit of honorable professions, in which be has attained to 
a deservedly high eminence. From his character, and that 
of the other officers, as well as from the temperate and 
respectful tone of the resolutions, we have sufficient as- 
surance of the respectability and patriotic purposes of 
the convention. I take the occasion to say, sir, that the 
county in which the resolutions were adopted, is one of 
the largest and most respectable in the State, in territory, 
population, business, and wealth. The population consists 
principally of industrious, enterprising, and intelligent 
farmers, who, in addition to their other interests, are ge- 
nerally, and some of them largely, engaged in the grow- 
ing of wool, an article which has usually commanded a 
good price, and been a source of much profit to them. 
The country, however, is not behind any other in the 
State in the variety and extent of its other business. ‘The 
advantages and facilities afforded by the numerous streams 
running through it, have invited and induced the invest- 
ment of much capital in marufactures; and, from its ex- 
tensive agricultural, mercantile, manufacturing, and me- 
chanic interests, it must suffer great losses and sacrifices, 
unless some remedy is provided against the existing em- 
barrassments upon business. 

Mr. P. then moved that the resolutions be read, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and printed; which 
motion was adopted. 


PHILADELPHIA MEMORIAL. 


Mr. McKEAN presented the proceedings of a large 
meeting held in the city and county of: Philadelphia, on 
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the fourth of the present month. In presenting these pro- 
céedings— 

Mr. M’K. said, that, since he entered the Capitol this 
morning, he had received the proceedings of a very large 
meeting of citizens of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
which took place in Independence Square, on the 4th of 
March. instant, to take into consideration the existing 
topics ofthe day. These proceedings sustained in decid. 
ed terms the action of the Executive Government, in ref- 
erence to the removal of the public deposites, and attri- 
bute the present panic and distress mainly to a false 
monetary system; and if we willabide the pressure with 
manly resistance, and a determination to learn wisdom from 
experience, and reform the evils which have caused it, 
much good may proceed from some evil. These pro- 
ceedings also approve of General Jackson’s veto of the 
land bill, and speak in terms of unqualified approbation of 
the recent message of the Governor of Pennsylvania in ref- 
erence to the finances of that commonwealth. They are 
opposed to re-chartering the Bank of the United States, 
and they also approve of a national convention for the 
nomination of national officers, as the only practicable 
mode of uniting the strength and ensuring the triumph of 
democracy in the Union. Mr. M’K. said he would em- 
brace the present opportunity to bear testimony to the 
high character and respectability of this meeting, and if, 
as has been held here, it adds to its importance to be with- 
out distinction of political parties, this is especially enti- 
tled.to weight; for, among the most prominent actors, he 
recognised some (Messrs. Ingersoll and Rush] who were 
‘dismissed from office by the present administration, and 

“who had been conspicuous in the opposition, but yielded 
their support in this time of need. He also wished to 
say, that he concurred generally in the sentiments ex- 
pressed by this meeting, on those matters proper for the 
consideration of the Senate, and fit for legislation. At 
the same time, he did not yield his assent to that portion 
which was more political in its nature. To use a popular 
and oft-repeated phrase, he would say, that in reference 
to a national convention, he differed from his respectable 
constituents Zoto cel. 

Mr. M’K, moved that the proceedings be read, referred 
to the Comittee on Finance, and printed; which was or- 
dered accordingly. 

Mr, MK. then said, he had also other documents to 
present. He had received, and had been especially re- 
quested to lay before the Senate, the proceedings of three 
separate township meetings, held at different periods, in 
Ferry county, Pennsylvania: one in Rye township, one 
in Wheatfield, and one in Buffalo. ‘These proceedings 
were of a different character from those he had just pre- 
sented. from Philadelphia: they all express decided disap- 
probation of the recent acts of the Federal Executive in 
removing the public deposites, and ask for their restora- 
tion, and are in favor of the United States Bank. They, 
too, sir, have gone somewhat into politics. I regret this; 
but they are not without some illustrious examples which 

- have been exhibited on this floor. They condemn the 
interference of a legislative caucus, and are opposed to 
the project of a national convention to nominatea Pre. 
sident and Vice President—they go further, and designate 
the individual oftheir choice, [Hon. John McLean, of 
Ohio.]. Here, sir; T meet with another difficulty: whilst 
I-caniiut subscribe to all the opinions expressed at those 

“meetings, on those subjects proper for legislative action, 
l concur in opinion with them in reference to a national 
convention. 

Mr. MK. then moved that the resolutions be read, refer- 
red to the Committee. on Finance, and printed; which 
motion was agreed:to. 

The Senate next proceeded to the special order of the 

“day, being the report of the Committee on Finance, and 
“Mi Cuax’s resolutions on the © 
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REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 


Mr. TALLMADGE then rose, and concluded his speech, 
sustaining the reasons of the Secretary, as given entire in 
preceding pages. The Senate then adjourned to Monday. 


Monpay, Marca 17. 


PUBLIC DISTRESS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT submitted certain resolutions 
adopted by the people of Shenandoah county, Virginia; 
which, being read— 

Mr. TYLER rose and said, that he had risen to move 
that the resolutions be printed, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. He also felt himself called.upon to 
say that the representatives of Virginia on this floor were 
ready and willing at all times to bring to the knowledge 
of this body the sentiments and feelings of any portion of 
their constituents, whether such sentiments and feelings 
were approbatory or otherwise of their political course. 
He would further add, that he would, with all becoming 
promptitude, have discharged that cuty upon the present 
occasion, had he been requested todo so. The resolu- 
tions did not come upon him unadvisedly, although he 
must say that to the Presiding Officer of this body he was 
under no indebtedness for information in relation to them, 
He had obtained that information from another quarter. 
Towards the people of Shenandoah he was incapable of 
any other feeling than that of the highest respect. Their 
past history entitled them to all consideration. Before 
the Revolution they were Whigs—during the Revolution 
they were Whigs—in the.contest which brought Mr. 
Jefferson into power they-were Whigs—and they have 
continued in the same faith, so far as I am advised, to the 
present day. One fact in their history proves, in some 
degree, the attachment of the foregone generation of 
men to the principles which gave rise to the Revolution. 
Their county bore the name of the last royal Governor of 
Virginia, Dunmore, who had rendered himself particu- 
larly obnoxious, by having seized upon the materials pre- 
pared by the House of Burgesses for the defence of the 
colony, and disposed of them according to his own will - 
and pleasure. ‘They were not willing that the name of 
one who had acted the part of Lord Dunmore, should be 
that of their county, and procured its change to that 
which it now bears, after the noble river which washes 
its fertile soil. To differ with such a people is certainly 
painful to me, particularly on the great question which 
now agitates the country. He concurred with them in 
much that they had expressed. Like them, he was 
opposed to the Bank of the United States on high con- 
stitutional grounds, and should vote against the renewal 
of the charter for a day as well as for any other time. 
But when the question was, whether be should ratify 
high executive assumptions of power, thereby bloating 
with power the Presidential office, he could have, as an 
American citizen, but one answer. And he felt assured 
that, did the citizens of the republican county of Shenan- 
doah regard the question in the same light with himself, 
or possess the advantages of the situation which he oc- 
cupied, and which enabled him to see the whole ground, 
there would not be that difference of opinion between 
them which now, unhappily for himself, existed. With 
such pleasure as became him, he moved the printing and 
reference of the resolutions. 

The motion was agreed to. 

YORK COUNTY (PA.) MEMORIAL, 

The CHAIR communicated a paper containing the 
proceedings and resolutions of a meeting of citizens of 
York county, Pennsylvania, friends of the administration, 
in favor of the removal of the deposites from the Bank of 
the United States, and against the re-charter of that insti- 
tution; and, it having been read— 
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ittee on Finance-and printed. : Per: 
Mr. WEBSTER said: The authors of these proceed- 
ings set out with an excellent maxim. ‘Truth, they say, 
sir; is mighty, and will prevail. Their own case shall 
yerify their own doctrine. 7 
» Thave been requested to pay some attention to these 
‘resolutions, when they should come before the Senate, by 
those who think that the resolutions misrepresent the sen- 
timents, not only of the people of the county and borough 
“of York, but of the very meeting at which they purport 
to have been passed, and who are unwilling that a great 
and respectable county should suffer the imputation of 
putting forth such puerilities. f 

In the first place, sir, said. Mr. W., here is a protest, 
signed by more than fifty gentlemen, who were present 
at the meeting, and some of whom, I believe, are very 
well known to the honorable member from Pennsylvania, 
{Mr. McKean,] to be persons of the highest respecta- 
bility. The honorable gentleman, no doubt, knows Mr. 
Mcllvaine, late a Senator of Pennsylvania, Mr. Lowmas- 
= ter, Colonel Connellee, and other gentlemen whose names 
are on this protest. 

And now, sir, this protest declares— 

_ 1. That these resolutions, instead of being passed unan- 
imously, were rejected by the meeting by a vote of at 
; Teast three to one. 

~2. That the assertions contained in these resolutions 
“are unfounded, and without a single fact to sustain them. 

3. That the resolutions do not express the sentiments 
of the people of the county of York, any more than they 
express the sentiments of the citizens assembled at the 
meeting. 

I will ask, sir, that the protest be read, and that it be 

. printed and referred with the resolutions. 
>: I have a letter on the same subject, sir, an extract from 
which I desire may be read and printed. It is from a re- 
“sponsible source. 
If these resolutions are a specimen of what may be ex- 
“pected to be laid before the Senate, as proofs of popular 
opinion, in favor of the removing of the deposites, it will 
> well become the Senate to examine all such proofs with 
some care. 

T have another fetter, which I will not ask to have read 
or printed; but which concludes with a remark which 1 
will quote to the Senate. It js, that there are adminis- 
tration men enough who have changed, to revolutionize 
the State, if they will stay changed. 

I agree, sir, that truth is mighty, and will prevail; and 
` I rejoice, sir, that, on this occasion, the triumph of truth 

has been so easily achieved. If all other misrepresenta- 
tions could be as readily corrected, the prosperity of the 
country would be soon restored. 

Mr. McKEAN called for the reading of the names 
attached to the resolutions; and they were read accord- 
ingly.* 


= 


* Messrs. GALES & SraroxN: As the nolices taken by the pa- 
pers of this morning of the proceedings of the Senate ‘of yester- 
day, in reference to the matter expunged by my colleague 
(Mr. Wixrys) from the proceedings of a public meeting re- 
cently held at York, Pennsylvania, which was supposed to 

` reflect unjustly upon the character of a member of the Senate 
(Me. Weusrenr) are calculated to lead to misconceptions as to 
myself; and, considering my relation to that matter a peculiar 
one, T have to ask that you will publish in the next Intelligen- 
cer the following, as the substance of a few remarks made by 
< me during tlie desultory debate on that question. 
On being referred to by Mr. Wensrer, as to the character 
of the gentlemen who had signed the protest, I stated that I 
kuew but few of them, and but few of those who were concern- 
ed in the meeting. So far as I had the pleasure of an ac- 
quaintance with the gentlemen on both sides, they were re- 
spectable; that in this ease, however, F had not been honored 
With the confidence of either party; no ove -had written a sylla- 
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‘Mr; WILKINS moved. that it be referred to the Com-] > Mp. POINDEXTER rose, and objected ‘to the motion 


of the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania. He regret- 
ted, at any timé, to be compelled, from a sense of duty, to 
urge objections against the reception and reference of pe- 
titions and memorials, or any other papers, which might: 
be addressed by a portion of the American people to the 
Senate. But, said he, however painful the performance 
of sucha duty may be, I feel bound to state, that, in my 
judgment, the proceedings of the meeting of-a: part of 
the citizens of York, presented to the Senate ‘this. morn- 
ing by the Chair, contain: expressions: so ‘very. indecent 
and offensive throughout, that they are not entitled to the 
consideration which the constitution secures. to petitions 
for redress of grievances, or the expression of opinion: on” 
public matters, couched in language respectful to the 
body to which they may be presented. Sir, it is difficult 
to say whether these proceedings of the people of York 
are more remarkable for the ignorance or insolence which 
they display; they are certainly not deficient in either of 
these characteristics. There is scarcely a sentence, éi- 
ther in the preamble or resolutions, having even the sem- 
blance of truth; and yet they have had the unblashing” - 
effrontery to transmit their calumnies to the Vice. Presi- 
dent, whose peculiar duty it is to preserve the decorum 
of debate and the dignity of this. body, through which 
high and responsible channel they have been thrown be- 
fore the Senate, and read at the table of the Secretary. 
Sir, I was utterly astounded at the bare reading of this 
paper; but I confess my astonishment was still greater, 
when, on a careful examination of the paper, 1 discover- 
ed that a material part of the preamble had been defaced 


ble to me on the subject; that we ought not to be surprised at 
the evidence of angry party feeling from without, as we were’ 
not wholly exempt from it here. : 

On a subsequent occasion, daring the debate, I observed, 
that the Senators from Pennsylvania had frequently been allad- 
ed to, and it was not because I feared to share with my col= 
league here, at home, or elsewhere, the responsibility of hav- 
ing expunged the offensive matter, for I believed he had done 
right, and I would have done it without consulting any one, if 
it had been sent to me, but I was not willing that it should go 
to the public, that I had assumed a direction or control over a 
matter which } before stated had not been committed to my 
charge. And I now would state distinetly the only participas 
tion I had in the matter, viz. when my colleague that morning 
called me to the Secretary’s desk, and suggested the propriety 
of expunging the words referred to, I, in a single word, only 
signified my assent, or that I had no objections to interpose, , 
and left him, and did not even see him draw the pen over or 
around the words; he did not state to me that he was acting in 
conformity with the wishes of the Vice President, or with the 
knowledge of the Senator from Massachusetts, and it he had so 
stated, my conduct would have been the same.- Thad no inti- 
mation that it had been the subject of prior consultation with 
any other human being, until it had been stated in debate on 
the floor of the Senate, that I had myself, in one or two instan- 
ces (not obliterated or expunged, but) drawn my. pen around: 
words personally disrespectful to the President of the Senate, 
and especially in the case just alluded to by the Senator from 
Alabama, (Mr. Kine;) and those passages, though it appeared 
they had been printed, had not been read by the Secretary. 
However strong my objections were to the present Presid- 
ing Officer of the Senate in other respects, and I had not been 
beckward in expressing them, I did not intend, on that floor, to 
be the vehicle of scurrility against that gentleman, or any 
member of the Senate. 

I differed from honorable Senators who held that these pro- 
ceedings and memorials became the property of the Senate, 
before they were presented. Until then, I considered ita 
matter between the representative and his constituents; and, in 
fatare, if I could not persuade mine to express their views, in- 
tended for me to present here in Congress, not calculated, to 
insult individual members, I could, at Jeast, refuse to present 
their petitions. Respectfully, aes ne 

é SAMUEL. McKEAN., 

Wasutneron, March 18th, 1834. ade | 
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of the resolutions said to have been agreed to by the 
meeting. ‘Fhat ne doubt might remain of the sense 
in which, they wished to be understood, they resolve, 
*<that an institution that would offer a price for Sena- 
tors, Representatives, and editors of papers, in the shape 
of facilties, loans, accommodations, und fees, would not 
received it. Ishould have felt it my duty to state the | hesitate to sell the people.” Thus the fow} libel is car- 
fact, in the first instance, to the Senate, lest it might be jtied out in the most formal manner, that the Bank of 
inferred, hereafter, that I had changed the character of |the United States had actually purchased support in 
the paper without any authority whatever to do so. I|the Senate and House of Representatives, by. bribing 
hope it may appear that no improper means have been jand corrupting the members of the two Houses of €on- 
resorted to for the purpose ‘of cleansing those proceed- | gress. 

ings of some part of the filth which disfigures and dis-| Sir, is it possible that such insult and indignity, offered 
graces them. Be that as it may, there are other passages |to the American Senate, will be endured? Shall we pa- 
in the paper which render it unfit to remain on the files|tiently sit here and listen to falsehood and vituperation, 
of the Senate. _ Ht ought, in my opinion, to have been in- impudently laid before us with all the solemnity of me- 
dignantly returned from whence it came, as a just rebuke ;morials and petitions for a redress of grievances? Shall 
for such- an abuse, so unjustifiably made, of a sacred con- we receive this half sheet of a pensioned newspaper, 
‘stitutional privilege. Other views have been taken of| without any known signature, as authentic, and deem it 
this matter by those to whose custody the paper has been| worthy of a place among the archives of the Senate? 
intrusted, and it is now before us, on a motion to print|Sir, these are strange times in which we live, and strange 
and refer it to the Committee on Finance. F cannot yield/scenes are continually rising up before us, hitherto un. 
my assent to this proposition: 1st. Because both the pre- known in our political history. Every man who values 
amble and resolutions contain a gross, palpable, and ma-|his liberty, ought, in such a crisis, to bring all his ener- 
Jicious libel on the members of both Houses of Congress, | gies, nerved by conscious integrity and patriotism, into 


that, if a paper so mutilated had been put into my hands, 
} should certainly never have presented it to the Senate, 
without clear and satisfactory evidence that the oblitera- 
tion was made by the authority of those from whom ¥ had 


generally, and a member of this body, whose name is 
particularly mentioned. 

2d.. Because the entire proceedings are communicated 
in language highly unbecoming, and disrespectful to both 

Houses of Congress, : 

Sd. Because a material part of the preamble has been 
obliterated, and there is rio evidence that this was done 
by the persons who were appointed to sign and transmit 
it to Congress; and therefore it is not the same paper 
whieh was read to, and adopted by, the people of York. 

I have another, objection to taking the usual order on 
those proceedings. They are not signed in the hand- 
writing of any one; they appear to have been cut from 
the columns of some newspaper. The names of the pre- 

sident, vice presidents, and secretaries, are printed, and, 
therefore, no responsibility rests on them, for the libel- 
lous matter which they contain; nor is there in them any 
security against the forgery of either of those names. | 
beg leave to read a single sentence in the preamble, which 
stamps the reckless character of the political partisans by 
whom it. was drawn. This sentence, if it stood alone, 
would be sufficient with me to refuse to pay the usual 
„respect, or any respect at all, to the proceedings of this 
meeting.. Not content with fulminating the disgusting 
epithets. which are to be found in the pensioned presses 


- OF this administration, they add to these the charge of 


bribery and corruption on the members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, in the following words, 
the import and design of which no one can mistake: 
‘And who are the men that would thus sell us (body 
and soul, if they could) into a slavery so foul, so de- 
basing? Look into the ranks arrayed on the side of the 
bank, and there you will find them. 


action, against the corrupting influences of power and pa- 
tronage which are seen and felt throughout our country, 

But, sir, said Mr. P., the most extraordinary part of 
this whole proceeding, is the mutilated paragraph which 
contains a gross and palnable libel on the honorable Se- 
nator from Massachusetts, now in his seat., 

(Mr. Weusrer said: Read it sir, and let us see what 
it is.) 

7 Porxpexrer asked, who rnade this mutilation? Ft 
is an important inquiry, which ought to be distinctly an- 
swered. If it is left unexplained, I cannot regard the 
transaction as very creditable to the individual who pre- 
sented the paper. Without the permission of the honor. 
able Senator from Massachusetts, 1 should not have tres- 
passed on the sensibility of the Senate so far as to have 
read this vulgar and offensive paragraph; but with his as- 
sent, L proceed to read it. Fhe mutilated part of the 
preamble isin these words: 

«One word in conclusion. Daniel Webster, now a 
Senator, and a champion of the bank, was, at its creation, 
a member of the House of Representatives. Then the 
bank was not his client, and he was opposed to it. His 
unbiased opinion, as a representative of the people, was 
in direct opposition to what he now holds; but ‘now he 
is concerned for the bank,’ (in legal phraseology, ) and 
ino doubt finds it a good fat chent, as it has already dis- 
posed of more than fifty thousand dollars in the shape of |" 
fees. In 1816 he was alarmed at the dangerous powers | 
such an institution could-make its own, and he raised his 
voice for a sounder currency than mere ‘promises to psy,’ 
with nothing wherewith to fulfil such promises. Te then 
said ‘Gold and silver currency was the law of the land at 


By loans and ac-|home, and the law of the world abroad, and that, in the 


commodations, (how convenient the terms, ) it has enlisted | present state of the world, there could be no other cur- 


in its service some of the most eminent lawyers, many of |rency. 


the most influential presses, with a host of the purest 
patriots in: both Houses of Congress. 
-guardians -of the liberties of our country?” 


299 


The attempt to expunge this vile stuff from the paper, 


Are such men fit |does not, in the least, change its character; it furnishes 


the most ample evidence of the meaning of those sen- 


‘This infamous insinuation, implicating the members of tences which impute bribery and corruption, in general 


both. Houses in the charge of corruptly accepting bank | phrases, to the members of this body. The calumny will ` 
accommodations, in consideration of the support which | fall harmless at the feet of the honorable gentleman whose 
they give that institution in the legislative halls, is offered | purity it assails; but it is difficult to conceive a more gross 
for our acceptance, by the Presiding Officer of the Se-/and deliberate insult to the Senate; and still more painful 
nate, and we are gravely asked to promulgate it to the jand humiliating to dwell on the means employed to intro- 
American people, under our sanction! These pliant tools|duce it to the notice of the body on which the libel. was 
„of the junto who: surround the Chief Magistrate, were jintended to operate, and bring into contempt and disre- 
‘not willing to leave the matter on the footing of a mere |spect, among the people of the United States, .. Sir, itis 
inuendo—but the base calumny is again repeated. in one| high time for the Senate to take care of its own dignity, 
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assailed, as itis, with perpetual calumnies by the Chief| before the Sénate, knowing that the sentiments of the 


Magistrate, and the miserable panders of detraction who 
are daily around him. This preamble and resolutions 
have a strong family likeness to expressions which have 
been ascribed to the President, in reference to the cor- 
rupt influence.of the bank on honorable members of this 
and the other House of Congress. We often find, sub- 
stantially, the same language in the official journal, con- 
ducted under the eye of the President, and superintended 
by individuals holding offices of profit at his will and 
pleasure. I cannot undertake to vouch for the fact, but 
I think it highly probable, that this paper was concocted 
in this city by the cabal to whom I have referred, and for- 
warded to one of the faithful in York, for the edification 
and instruction of the good people in that respectable 
clistrict of Pennsylvania. ‘This mode of manufacturing 
public opinion has become familiar of late, and constitutes 
an important feature in the political tactics of the party 
who now rule the destinies of the country. 

Sir, these proceedings, cut from the columns of a news. 
paper, having no responsibility, defaced and mutilated, 
and grossly libellous, ought not, and cannot, if we respect 
as we ought the high trust which has been confided to 
us, be permitted to disgrace the files of the Senate. For 
one, I enter my most soleran protest against receiving the 
paper, or taking any order on it whatever. Let it be 
thrown among the great mass of fabrication and falschood 
which it suits the purpose of the administration to disse- 
minate against this body, because it cannot be moulded to 
the purposes of power or corruption, and it will find its 
condemnation in the frowns of every impartial, intelligent 
man in the community. 

Mr. PRESTON asked: How came this paper before 
the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT informed the gentleman that 
he had received it, accompanied by a letter, which would 
be read. 

Mr. PRESTON. Then the paper ‘has been brought 
before the Senate by the Presiding OMicer. 

‘The letter was then read. 

The CHAIR then stated, as well as he could be heard, 
that, on receiving the petition, he had looked into it, and 
discovered that the portion which had been erased con- 
tained imputations, improper in their character, on a 
member of the Senate. He had therefore submitted it 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania, with a suggestion, 
that, if they considered they had authority to do so, they 
should strike out the exceptionable paragraph. They 
had done so. Ife then adverted to the difliculty which 
existed in laying down the precise rule which should go- 
vern as to what particular language should be admitted, 
and what should not be admitted, as proper to be re- 
ecived. This difficulty had been increased, in consc- 
ejuence of the tenor of a debate which had recently taken 
place on the presentation of a petition. 

Mr. PRESTON asked: Did the Chair mean to state 
that the obliteration took place after the paper was in the 
possession of the Senate, and that it was done with the 
knowledge of the Vice President? 

‘The VICK PRESIDENT expressed his assent. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, that he had been informed that 
such a statement of the proceedings of this meeting would 
be presented, and that it would present an altogether 
false account of it; and he was requested to lay the 
evidence of (his misrepresentation before the Senate. He 
had been told, at the same time, that there was one part 
of the paper about to be presented which contained mat- 
ter scandalous in reference to himself. He had said then, 
whathe had always felt, that he felt much reluctance in 
laying this evidence before the Senate, because he should 
have regarded it as more consistent with self-respect to 
have taken no notice of such idle and ridiculous scandal. 
Mle had consented, however, to lay the paper in his hand 


respectable citizens of York would be misrepresented 
here by. this truly miserable statement of the proceed- 
ings. 

Tie considered it due.to the Vice President to say, that 
he was this morning informed by that gentleman of the 
offensive character of the reference to himself. He had 
told the Presiding Officer, he was aware of the existence 
of the offensive paragraph, and that he considered it un- 
important whether it was read or not. ‘The Presiding 
Officer had said that the paragraph was highly improper, 
and that he would not present the proceedings unless 
this part of them was stricken out. When the papet was 
read, he had not heard the offensive clause, ‘and, of 
course, he concluded that it had been expunged. As to 
the resolutions, he had not read them, or seen them, until 
to-day. He considered them as obnoxious to the charges 
which the Senator from Mississippi had alleged against 
them. They did contain offensive imputations as to 
members of the Senate. But, as this was a subject which 
would take up some time, he would, if the gentleman 
from Mississippi had no objection, move to lay the pro- 
ceedings on the table, to give the Senators from Penn- 
sylvania time to look into the character of the statement. 
If they should afterwards determine to renew the motion 
to refer and print, the further discussion of the mRtter 
might take place. 

Mr. PRESTON said that he was unwilling that this 
occasion should pass without expressing his astonishment 
at the fact which was presented. ‘Che right of petition 
he regarded as a most sacred right.. He could not ac- 
knowledge the right of any individual to interfere be- 
tween the petitioners themselves, and the body to which 
their petition was to be presented. Ifa single phrase 
could be stricken out, others might be erased, and the 
whole of the resolutions might beso remodelled as to 
suit the purposes and opinions of persons here. He felt 
himself particularly called upon to enter his solemn pro- 


jtest against a proceeding which might become a prece- 


dent, when a petition was in the custody of any officer of 
this body, and, of course, was in the possession of the 
Senate, that any one should assume the responsibility of 
making any alteration therein; and he would further 
protest, whenever such petition or paper should be in 
the charge of the Vice President, against that officer pre- 
senting it in a mutilated state. 

Mr. WILKINS said that he owed some explanation to 
the Senate on this subject. Coming into the Senate 
chamber this morning, just before the Chair had called 
the Senate to order, he had not allowed himself nor had 
his colleague, sufficient time to look over the entire pro- 
ceedings on the face of the paper which had been put 
into the hands of the Presiding Officer. That officer had 
made the same objection to him, which he had suggested 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. The Presiding 
Officer had stated to him the difficulty of presenting a pa- 
per containing 2. paragraph so peculiarly offensive | as 
the one which had been stricken out, and which, on the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Massachusetts, had 
been read, and he had suggested to bim and his colleague, 
whether they thought they possessed authority to strike 
out the offensive matter, or not. 

On this suggestion being made by the Chair, the very 
difficulty intimated by the gentleman from South Caroli- 
na presented itselfto his mind: How far had they, repre- 
senting the people of Pennsylvania, the right to alter a 
memorial coming from that people? If this had been the 
first case of the kind presented to him, he should at once 
have said that he had no authority; that the people hada 
right to put their own grievances in their own language. 
But he and his colleague had been guided by one or two 
cases which had been previously under the noti¢e of the 
Senate. The only paragraph he had read was the one 
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so offensively bearing on. the Senator from Massachusetts 
in particular; and he had said to his colleague, that, if he 
would share the responsibility of the act, he would strike 
that out. He did then strike out the paragraph, just as 
the Senate was called to order. He would have gone still 
further, if there had been sufficient time to go through 
the whole of the proceedings, and stricken ont the other 
part, which generally charged the corruption of Senators 
and Representatives. Whether or not he and his col- 
league had committed an error in doing what they had 
done, was doubtful to their minds. But, it must be obvi- 
ous, on the face of the act, that the striking out matter 
which was individually offensive to a member of the Se- 
nate, could not have proceeded from any improper motive; 
and it did not change, in any essential point, what 
the people of York had presented. The language strick- 
en out had no useful bearing on the question which 
they were shortly to be called on to decide. This cx- 
tent of interference had resulted entirely from, this mo- 
tive. He was willing to say that there was another para- 
graph in the proceedings which ought not to be there. 
He alluded to the resolution charging the bank with of- 
fering a price to Senators, Representatives, and editors, 
in the form of loans, facilities, &c. If he had cast his 
eyéé upon that resolution previous to the presenting of 
the paper, he should have taken the same liberty, and 
stricken that out also. He had no doubt on the subject 
of the respectability of the meeting. He believed that 
one of the gentlemen who had signed the letter transmit- 


“ting: these proceedings was recently a representative of 


the district in the other House, [Anam Kine,} for one or 
two sessions. He had this apology to offer for the peo- 
ple of the county(of York, who had sent these resolutions: 
We were all aware of the very great excitement which 
now. prevails every where on the subject of the United 
States Bank. There had been presented to the peo- 
ple no question which came so directly home to the feel- 
ings and interests of the people. Hence it is that these 
primitive assemblies have been got up; and hence all our 
struggling to obtain public opinion. Hence also the con- 
test here, at this moment, to determine whigh party has 
the majority in York. All were struggling for the pub- 
lic. sentiment, because that will ultimately decide the 
question. However the gentleman from Massachusetts 
might flatter himself as to the public sentiment in Penn- 
sylvania, he himself was very willing that the Senate 
should take.that sentiment as it was at this moment, and 
make it the rule for their decision of the question. One 
word as to which party had the majority at that meeting. 
He. hada letter on the subject, signed by about fifteen 
gentlemen, àt the head of whom was Mr. Adam King, 
which letter he would desire to be read. The question 
was, which of the two ‘parties had the majority. The 
meeting was represented as a very large one. The room 
in which it was held was capable of holding from 3 to 
400, when it was full. Here, then, was prima facie evi- 
dence that the resolutions presented had been carried by 
a.majority, because the officers elected to preside at the 
meeting had attested the fact. We had the proceedings 
inform, and attested by the officers of the meeting. So 
much, therefore, to show that there was the prima facie 
evidence of the majority, There had been a protest ex- 
hibited by the gentleman from Massachusetts, which was 
signed by’53 persons; and these individuals represent that 
“they: were present when the resolutions were rejected by 
a vote of 3 to 1. Where 53 composed the majority of 3 
to J, how miserable must have been the minority! Was 
it possible that- a minority, which could not have consist- 
ed of more than 16 or. 18, in the proportion of 1 to 3, 
could have succeeded in. obtaining a transmission of the 
proceedings. The protest, itself, showed the improba- 
ability ofthe story. As to the erasure, it might have been 
‘unjustifiable, as he had -before'said, but it was made cn- 


tirely out of delicacy tothe member assailed. If this mo- 
tive was not sufficient to justify the act, it ought, at least, 
to excuse it. Heasked for the reading of the letter of 
Acan King, and others, and the letter was accordingly 
read. 

Mr. PRESTON said, he did not look upon tħe memo- 
rial which had been presented to the Senate by the Vice 
President, as that which had becn addressed to it by 
the people of York county. He would not interfere with 
the course which the Senator from Fennsylvania had 
thought proper to pursue, as he was responsible for his 
conduct to his constituents. But, Mr. P. said, he did 
feel himse?f called upon, as a member of the Senate, to 
declare his opinion, that, in consequence of the altera- 
tion which had been made in the memorial from York 
county, the one presented could not be considered as the 
same. What was the object intended by making the al- 
teration? It was tochange the character of the memo- 
rial—to stamp upon it a peculiar character, in order that 
it might be brought to the consideration of the Senate; it 
having originally contained a foul and personal attack on 
one of the members of that body. Now, the Senate had 
been told, that, notwithstanding the offensive expressions 
had been stricken out, to render the memorial more pala- 
table, it was the same that the Vice President had pre- 
sented that morning, and which had been read at the 
Clerk’stable. Mr. P. considered itto be a document of 
a very different character—altogether a very different 
thing. Honorable members might, perhaps, individual- 
ly, assume the responsibility of standing between their 
constituents and the body of which they were members, 
He would not stop to inquire into the propriety ef that 
course. But the memorial to which he referred was in 
the hands of officers of this House, and the new charac- 
ter that had been stamped upon it was effected while it 
was in that situation. if, aftera memorial or petition 
should have been placed in the hands of an officer of the 
Senate, the character of it could be changed by a mutila- 
tion of its language—striking out expressions that might 
be deemed objectionable or offensive—then he (Mr. P.) 
would ask, had not the individual the same opportunity 
to make additions to the document? It appeared that 
the erasure was made because the language involved a 
most libellous and unjustifiable attack on the Senator 
from Massachusetts. He (Mr. P.) contended that the 
whole character of the memorial had been changed by 
the erasure, and that it was the duty of Senators to take 
care, to be extremely vigilant, that no interception take 
place between the Senate and the people. He regard- 
ed the document in question as bearing a very different 
character now from what it did before the excision of 
the offensive expressions, and was of opinion that those 
who undertook to modify, or otherwise change, the 
wording of memorials, would be held to a striet account 
for it, though they might assume that responsibility. 
He most solemnly protested against the officers of that 
House meddling with the terms in which those instru- 
ments might be couched. If the door was once allowed 
to be opened; if the officers of that body were once per- 
mitted to touch, in any way even, the constituents of the 
honorable Senator, [Mr. Wirxiys,] in what way would 
his (Mr. P.’s) constituents have stood the next day. His 
constituents might send a memorial to the Senate through 
the hands of the Vice President, not to him, and their 
views might be so altered as to represent those of officers 
of that body rather than their own, and be so recorded. 
When a memorial was presented by the Vice President, 
or any other member of the Senate, he took it upon re- 
sponsibility. After some further observations, Mr. P. said 
he was extremely anxious that the Senate. should look 
to its rights and the rights of the people, and keep them 
well guarded.” He would therefore renew the motion of 
the. honorable Senator from Massachusetts, that the me- 
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morial should be laid on the table, in order that the Senate 
might have an opportunity to inquire into its rights, for it 
was a subject sufficiently grave to demand at their hands 
the fullest deliberation and examination. 

Mr. CLAY said that he really thought, under all the 
circumstances that had attended the presentation of that 
memorial, it was the duty of the Senate to give some de- 
cision which might operate in future as a precedent ina 
like case, if a like case should ever happen. He agreed 
‘with the honorable member from South Carolina, that the 
paper had lost its identity, that it was not a memorial 
coming from any portion of the people of York county; 
that it was not such a paper as they had transmitted for 
the purpose of being presented to the Senate; and that, 
therefore, it could not be received, unless it was admitted 
that, while a paper was in transitu—nay, what was worse, 
whilst in the hands of the officers of this House—a paper 
might be changed in its character, and made a new and 
altered instrument altogether. From the conclusion to 
which the honorable Senator from South Carolina had 
come, it was perfectly evident that, if they who had made 
it had a right to make an erasure, they had also the right 
of insertion. Now, if they could do either of those things, 
then he, Mr. C., would ask, what had become of the right 
of petition; a sacred and inviolable right, and one that 
ought to be preserved and maintained inviolate, as it had 
been in all times heretofore? What made the case more 
remarkable was, that one of the two Senators from Penn- 
sylvania had declared in his place, that he had received 
no communication, either from the petitioners themselves 
or those opposed to the memorial. Ile, Mr. C., believed 
that cases of that kind might have occurred in the prac- 
tice of Congress, in which, if a private petition were sent 
to the Senate through a member, he might alter it in par- 
Uculars, if not respectful, or not of a proper or legal 
form. But here was an alteration made under ver 
different circumstances—the memorial having been 
brought before the Scnate by its Presiding Officer; and 
now the Senate were called upon to say whether the 
would or would not receive the document as altered. Tt 
was of the first importance that the Senate should decide 
whether it would or would not sanction the alteration 
or mutilation of memorials addressed to it; and it did 
seem to him the correct course was, that the Senate 
should now come to a decision as to whether or not they 
would acquiesce in permitting memorials to be altered 
after being forwarded to them. It had been said by an 
honorable Senator on his left, that there were analogous 
cases on record; now, if there were, he, Mr. C., knew 
nothing of them, IF they had existed, it was high time 
that they should be put a stop to, for they could lead 
only to pernicious consequences. It seemed to him, 
therefore, entertainiug: these sentiments on the subject, 
that they had better take a yote on it. He was opposed 
to laying the petition on the table, because it presuppos- 
ed thatit had been formally reccived, and that the Se- 
nate had subsequently disposed of it. Le thought they 
ought not to receive ttatall It had been said, and cor- 
rectly said—for such was the course of parliamentary 
proceeding every where—that the first question to be 
put was: ‘Shall the petition be received?” Although 
this was the preliminary question, according to the prac- 
tice of the Senate, yet it was not putin every instance 
on the presentation ofa petition. "That being the case, 
he would move the Senate that the petition be not re- 
ceived, and he made the motion on all the grounds which 
had been stated. He made it, in the first place, be- 
cause the memorial had lost its identity; because it was 
not a genuine ducument; because it had been altered; be- 

ause it was not the same paper that was transmitted to the 
Senate. and he made it, also, on the same ground that 
had been taken by the gentleman from Mississippi—that 
it was couched in language which ought not to be ad- 
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dressed to that body, and was unbecoming those who 
employed it, and ought not to be received. 

The VICE PRESIDENT rose, and observed, in sub- 
stance, that it was with much regret that the Chair felt 
itself compelled to detain the Senate at so late an hour, 
by any observations of its own, upon.a subject which had 
been already so fully discussed. But as the question to be 
decided was in its nature one of order, in respect to which 
it was not only proper in itself, but conformable also to 
parliamentary usage, for the Chair to take a part, he felt 
it his duty as well to the Senate as to the Chair, to state 
briefly, not only the considerations by which its course 
had been influenced in the particular case now before the 
Senate, but also the general principles which the Chair 
had adopted for its government in regard to the subject- 
matter out of which it has arisen. He believed sucha 
course, on his part, necessary to a correct understanding 
of the immediate question under discussion, and that it 
could not fail to be useful in future. By the express pro- 
vision of the constitution, the Senate is authorized to 
«determine the rules of its proceedings.” By this pro- 
vision of the constitution, the rules of order, in its pro- 
ceedings, are subjected to the legislation of the Senate 
without restriction, other than such as may be found to 
result from other and express provisions of the constitu- 
tion. This right has been exercised by the Senate by 
means of the rules which it has from time to time estab- 
lished. These rules provide that every question of order 
shall be decided by the President, subject, nevertheless, 
to an appeal to the Senate. They provide, further, that 
the President may call for the sense of the Senate on any 
question of order. This latter provision is peculiar to 
this body, and its rules are, in that respect, unlike those 
of the other branch of the legislature. But litle conver- 
sant with questions of order, and anxious to regulate 


y lits course by the best lights that could be obtained, the 


Chair thought it proper, at an early day, to look into the 
practical interpretation which had been given to the au- 


y [thority thus conferred on it, by those who had preceded 


the present incumbent in the occupation of the Chair, 
Upon that examination it was found that it had generally 
been the practice of the Chair, and especially upon im- 
portant points of order, to take the sense of the Senate 
in respect to them in the first instance, whenever there 
was, in ils judgment, a sufficient question as to the pro- 
per course of proceeding to render such a step advisable, 
Having regard to the character and construction of the 
body, this mode of proceeding appeared to the Presid- 
ing Officer to be not only disercet in itself, but he thought 
it would give to this peculiar provision an cflcet most 
conformable to the respect which was justly due to the 
Senate from a Presiding Officer not chosen by itself. 
The Chair, therefore, felt no difficulty in adopting it as a 
rule for its own conduct. Why that course could not be 
pursued upon the first presentation of the papers in 
question, consistently with other and paramount. conside- 
rations, and why it is‘pot only most proper, but highly desi- 
rable, that the sense of the Senate should now be taken 
upon the immediate question before it, he trusted would 
be made quite obvious in the succecding observations 
which he felt it his duty to submit. 

The subject-matter out of which the present question 
has arisen, presents two points for decision; that is to 
say, first, Does a cgmmunication intended to be laid be- 
fore the Senate through the medium of the Presiding 
Officer, from the moment of its reeeption by the Chair, 
become, ipso fuelo, as is contended, the property and 
part of the archives of the Senate, so as to deprive the 
Chair of all discretion as to the disposition to be made of 
it, without the approbation of the body? Andif that be 
not the case, then, secondly, Under what. responsibility 
does the Chair rest to the Senate, in regard to the cha- 
racter of the communications which it suffers to reach 
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the. body through its agency? These are certainly ques- 
tions of a very grave character, well deserving the deli- 
berate consideration of the Senaté. They are questions 
in respect to which there would seem to bea diversity 
of opinion. among’. the members: and it is certainly far 
from being the intention of the Chair to pass, in this form, 
upon the correctness of the conflicting deductions which 
have, in this respect, been drawn from the premises be- 
fore us, by honorable Senators. Its only purpose is to 
state its own views, and, in doing so, it feels that it may 
safely assume, that if it be correct to say that the Chair 
has no rightful authority over communications addressed 
to it for the use of the Senate, no right to return them 
to those from whom they came; to deliver them over to 
their representatives on this floor, and withhold them 
from the Senate, then most clearly the Chair cannot be 
held responsible for the contents of any paper thus pre- 
sented. It can only be necessary to state this proposition, 
to render the incongruity and injustice of the opposing 
pretension obvious to the meanest capacity, and to secure 
its rejection by every unprejudiced mind. What, then, is 
the true rule as to the power and duties of the Chair, in 
regard to the disposition of papers addressed to it with 
a view to their submission to the Senate? Could the Chair 
allow itself to consult its convenience only, and to relieve 
itself from responsibility, there is no rule that could be 
suggested, by which those objects would be more effec- 
tually accomplished, than that which has been contended 
for~-by which its office, in this respect, is converted into 


cone of a purely ministerial character, and by which every 


paper, received by it for the use of the Senate, is at once 
converted into a portion of the Senatorial archives. But 


` the Chair has not been able to satisfy itself, that it could 


thus be relieved froma duty which it owed to the Senate. 
Ithas, on the contrary, considered it to be a portion of! 
that duty to withhold such communications as, in the ex- 
ercise of its best discretion, it considered to be so framed 
as to render their presentation inconsistent with the re- 
spect due to the Senate, as well as such as were, from 
other considerations, justly subject to the operation of the 
same rule. Scarcely a week passes, in which communi- 
cations are not received by the Chair, with a request to 
have them laid before the Senate, in respect to which it 
isapparent that their authors are suffering under mental 
aberrations, Communications of this sort, of which many 
are constantly in the possession of the Chair, would, on 
the supposition referred to, be entitled to the disposition 
which is claimed for the paper under consideration. But 
the, exercise of the discretion referred to has not been 
confined by the Chair to papers of this description, which 
might justly-be regarded as extreme cases. It has, on 
the contrary, felt it to be within the line of its duty, to 
withhold from the Senate. communications which, how- 
ever high and sound the source from which they emanat- 
ed, contained reflections upon the Senate, plainly de- 
rogatory to its honor. It is but a few weeks since that the 
Chair received, witha request to lay them before the 
Senate, the proceedings of a public meeting held in the 
city of Philadelphia, which, it was obvious, had been a 


very, large ones and which the Chair does not doubt to! 
have “been also. very respectable, in which the severest) 


_censure -was denounced against this body, for an act in 
which the present incumbent of the Chair happened to 
taye had a particular interest. Under the influence of 
the sénse of duty which has been “expressed, the Chair 
did not hesitate to deliver the paper to one of the Sena- 


which has heretofore, in other respects, been so exten- 
sively adopted, of taking the sense of the Senate, in the 
first instance, upon the propriety of receiving the paper 
in question. But it has hitherto appeared to the Chair, 
that that could not be well done without exposing the 
Senate to the indignity against which the discretion ex- 
ercised by the Chair was calculated to protect it, viz. the 
indignity of having a_paper read to it which reflected 
upon its character and motives. 

The Chair has thought it proper to be thus particular 
in the statement of its views and practice, to the end, that 
if the opinion which has been so confidently advanced, 
that every paper received by the Chair becomes the pro- 
perty of the Senate, subject to its exclusive disposition, 
be that of the body, the fact may be authoratively an- 
nounced, either in the form ofa rule, or decision of the 
Senate, and thus made the rule of conduct for the future. 
If such arule were adopted, the respect which the Chair 
entertains for the body over which it has the honor to 
preside, as well asa sense of duty, will induce it to carry 
the same into execution. But the Chair has felt itself 
constrained to regard this as an erroneous view of the 
subject, and it has already stated its own impressions as 
to the nature and extent of the responsibility under which 
itrested to the Senate, in the discharge of this portion of 
its official duties. 

In taking upon itself the exercise of the discretion be- 
fore stated, the Chair was, by no means, unapprized of 
the extent and delicacy of the responsibility which, with- 
out previous reference to the wishes of the Senate, it as- 
sumed; but which it cheerfully encountered, with the view 
of upholding the true dignity of a body, to the advance- 
ment of whose highest interests it had determined to de- 
vote itself. , 

The difficulties of a successful discharge of this trust in 
the particular case under consideration, had, moreover, 
been in no small degree increased by the course which 
was taken by the Senate, and by the character of the de- 
bate, on the part of some of its members, in two cases 
similar in principle, which have recently beenacted upon. 
It was well known that the Senate, although its attention 
was directly called to their exceptionable character, de- 
cided in those cases, to receive papers, which, on account 
of the reflections they respectively contained, upon the 
body and its presiding officer, they refused to refer or to 
print; and that, in the discussion which arose upon their 
presentation, the principle was distinctly and solemnly 
avowed, that, in a period like the present, it did not be- 
long to the Senate to prescribe to a suffering people the 
language in which they should call upon their represen- 
tatives for a redress of grievances. Ìn these proceedings 
the Chair was not inclined, on account of its relation to 
the subject, to take part; nor could it, perhaps, have 
done so with propriety, if its inclinations had been oth- 
erwise. 

Although, as has been observed, the difficulties of the 
Chair, in the performance of this part ofits duties, at all 
times delicate, were thercby unavoidably increased, its 
opinion was not changed in respect to the principles which 
it had adopted. Acting upon that principle, the Chair 
declined to submit the proceedings in question to the 
Senate, although well satisfied of the respectability of 
the source from whence they emanated, because they 
contained improper reflections upon one of its members 
by name. Although the Chair participated so far, at 
least in the séntiments alluded to, as to be willing to¢x- 


tors from that State, with a request that it should be re-! tend the most liberal indulgence to the right of petition, 


spectfully returned to the source from which it had come, | it could not regard it 
with the information that the Chair felt it to be inconsist-| tions in which it stood towards this body, 


as consistent with the peculiar rela- 
to permit oth- 


ent with its duty.toJay a paper containing such matter} ers to say to it, in a petition presented through the agen- 
before the Senate... Lhe Chair would have preferred in| cy of the Chair, that, for which it would be the duty of 


this, asit. would in every similar case, to have pursued] the Chair te call a Senator to order, J 
the. cufirse authorized ‘by the rules of the Sengte, andl in respect to one of his compeers on this floor. 


when uttered orally: 
The 
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Chair, therefore, delivered the paper to one of the Se- 
nators from Pennsylvania, and accompanied it by a de- 
claration that, unless he and his colleague felt themselves 
authorized. to suppress the exceptionable matter, the 
Chair could not reconcile it to its sense of duty to present 
jt to the Senate. Upon that question, the Chair did not, 
of course, express its opinion; but it regards it as due, 
as well to the honorable Senators from that State, as to 
itself, to say, that if it had regarded such an act on their 
part to be liable to any just exception, it would never 
have submitted the paper to them with any such sugges- 
tion. It did not so regard it, and, Jeast of all, could it 
have anticipated that an act done under the circumstan- 
ces, and from the motives by which it was characterized, 
would have elicited the exceptions which have been 
made to it. The facts and circumstances of the case were 
now before the Senate, and, whatever difference of 
opinion may exist as to their effect upon the question of 
the validity of the paper in its present state, the Chair is 
quite confident there can be none as to the correctness 
of the motives by which the transaction has been char- 
acterized. 

This, however, is not the only objection that has been 
raised against the presentation of the paper. It was ob- 
jected by an honorable Senator, that these proceedings, 
the erasure ofa part of which is deemed so objectiona- 
ble, are but a part ofa common newspaper, without 
even the autograph signature of any of the presiding offi- 
cers, or other mark of authenticity; and, therefore, not 
admissible according to parliamentary usage. That ob- 
jection has, however, been fully answered by the reading 
of the original letter from the committee appointed by 
the mecting to communicate its proceedings to the Chair, 
and which is before the Senate in the state in which it was 
received, but which had been overlooked by the acting 
Secretary of the Senate. But it is further objected, that 
the paper in question does still contain exceptionable 
matter, inasmuch as it charges the corruption of Congress 
by the bank. The Chair has no hesitation to say, that, 
‘ifthe paper had appeared to it to be susceptible of that 
construction, it would not have deemed it proper, upon 
its own mere motion, to lay it before the Senate. Upon 
the brief and cursory examination which it was alone in 
the power of the Chair to give to its contents, extended 
as they are, they did not strike the Chair as charging 
more than a disposition upon the part of the bank to cor- 
rapt Congress and the press. Nor is the Chair now sa- 
tished that the proceedings in question, although, upon 
the examination to which they have been subjected by 
the Senate, they are certainly found to contain many in- 
jurious insinuations, do contain the charge of practised 
corruption of the legislature. The Chair, perhaps, owes 
it to itself to state, that, before presenting the procced- 
ings, it suggested to the Senator more directly referred 
to by them, its willingness to hold them up for further ad- 
visement and examination, and that it was in consequence 
ofhearing from that Senator that he had a response to 
the proceedings in bis possession, that he would probably 
make some observations upon them, and that He would 
prefer to have: them presented forthwith, that the Chair 
was induced to present them this morning. But, what- 
ever may be the just construction of their contents, it is 
in the power of the Senate to make such a disposition of 
them, upon the motion made by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, as may be deemed most consistent with justice and 
the respect that is due to the body. 

in regard to the suggestion that the Chair should ask 
permission to withdraw the paper, it has only to say, that 
it thinks it in every respect desirable, that the Senate 
should itself now express an opinion upon the point pre- 
sented to its consideration by the pending motion. Such 
a decision is particularly important in the present agitated 
state of the country, and in view of the great probability 


ed and laid upon the table. 


that cases of the same kind may again arise if not prevent- 
ed by the formal decision of the Senate. 
its opinion upon the subject in the first instance under the 
rule of the Senate, would have been the choice, of course, 
of the Chair, had it not been for the difficulty which has 
been referred to. 
Whatever room there may be for a difference of opinion, 
as to the strict propriety of the course which had heen 
taken, there cannot be any, it is hoped, in respect to the 
motives and intentions which prompted to that course. 
Upon this point, the Chair does not feel itself to be under 
the slightest necessity to indulge in protestations or as- 
surances of any kind. 


To have taken 


The subject is now before the Senate. 


Itis fully persuaded that no un- 
prejudiced mind will, for a moment, hesitate in believing 


that its conduct in the whole matter has, so far at least as 


intention is involved, been controlled by the principles 
which were avowed by the Chair at the threshold of its 
duty, and which, it is well assured, have been most faith- 
fully adhered to. Why, then, should the decision of the 
Senate be superseded through its agency? It can per- 
ceive no good reason for such a course, whilst many are 
opposed to its adoption. Independently of the intrinsic 
importance of such a decision, there are other considera- 
tions of a still more imperative character. As has already 
been stated, the Senate has heretofore decided to receive 
communications from the people upon this subject, which, 
on account of the injurious reflections they contained, as 
well on the Senate as on its Presiding Officer, it refused to 
commit or print. The subject having then entered into 
the deliberation and decision of the Senate, it is desirable 
that all further action upon it should be under its control, 
when that can, as in the present case, be done without 
impropriety. Again: A grave question has been made 
and fully discussed, as to the control of Senators over the 
communications of their constituents, under circumstances 
like the present. It is proper, also, that that point should 
be settled by the Senate. ‘fo render the proposed course 
admissible on the part of the Chair, there should at least 
be unanimity on the part of the Senate in desiring it. Such 
appears not to be the case. tt is not only expressly ob- 
jected to by Senators, but there obviously appears to be a 
diversity of opinion amongst the members ppon the ab- 
stract question whether the paper should be received. or 
not. Under such circumstances, and without noticing an 
objection of order which would render the step improper 
without unanimous consent—a consent which has already 
been refused—the Chair cannot but think, that it will best 
discharge its duties to all parties, by allowing the question 
before the Senate, and upon which the yeas and nays have 
been already ordered, to be taken. 

Mr. KANE observed, that he held in his hand a petition 
equally offensive in language asthe one they were then 
discussing. It contained charges against the motives of 
their Presiding Officer; and when he should have an op- 
portunity of presenting it, he would move that it be print- 
He rose for the purpose of 
noticing the inconsistency of some of the observations that 
had been made by the honorable Senator from South Ca- 
rolina, who had stated that the petition was in the custody 
of the Senate, in the hands of its Presiding Officer, and 
being so situated it should not, and could not, be altered 
by him. Inthe next breath they were told, that, if the 
alterations were made in it, and it was received, it would 
be upon the responsibility of the Senator from Pennsylya- 
nia. He (Mr. K.) concurred in the remark, that every 
member of that hody, when he presented a paper, whether 
in the form of a memorial, petition, or any thing else, 
should bear the responsibility of having violated any rule 
of the Senate. The same remark he regarded-as apply- 
ing to the Vice President also; that he should examine 
every paper sent to him for presentation before laying it 
before the Senate; and, if unobjectionable tits character, 
it should be presented; but if it contained a libel on any 
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member or members of that body, then it would be that 
officers. duty to withhold it. Now, what was the fact 
with respect to that petition? It wasa petition containing 
complaints and statements on the great subject which now 
agitated the country, but with them was mixed up paltry 
and frivolous allusions to a member of the Senate. Well, 
the Vice President had looked at the paper, and found it 
to contain objectionable language, but considering the 
right of petition to be sacred, he felt himself unpleasantly 
situated as to what was the best course to pursue. Now, 
he (Mr. K.) thought that in the present state of the case 
it would be better to give the Senators from Pennsylvania 
the petition, than to send it back to the petitioners; and, 
for his own part, he conceived that the Senators, acting 
on their own responsibility in regard to this matter, would 
not be taking a course at all improper. So far as the pe- 
titioners had confined themselves to the great object of 
petition, he agreed that it would have been correct to 
have received the petition. He agreed with the honora- 
ble Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Smira,] who had said 
the other day, that it was desirable that all exceptionable 
matter should be expunged from papers presented to the 
Senate, as well as to the courts of chancery, before they 
could be received. He (Mr. K.) considered it necessary, 
in order to preserve the dignity of the Senate, that all of- 
fensive matter should be expunged; and it would have 
been a much more dignified course, if this petition could 
have been referred to a committee, and been purged of 
the offensive language which it contained, before being 
put upon the records of the Senate. 
< May. KING, of Alabama, said, that in a recent debate 
on the subject of one of these memorials, he had objected 
to the proceedings, because they contained remarks which 
were improper in themselves, and derogatory to the cha- 
yacter of this body. He was then met with the declara- 
tion, that the people ought not to be interfered with in 
the slightest degree, in their exercise of the right of peti- 
tion. He was further told, on that occasion, that this was 
only the court language which was returned tous. Now, 
Senators object to receive these proceedings, because 
they contained reflections on the members of this House, 
and the other House. Fie did not so understand the lan- 
guage. He had looked into it, and, with the exception 
of the part which had been stricken out, he had discover- 
ed nothing so offensive in its character as was to be found 
in resolutions presented here from another quarter, from 
the tin-plate workers in Philadelphia, and which had been 
offered here by a Senator on his own responsibility, re- 
ceived without objection, and was now printed and lying 
on: thé tables of Senators. [Here Mr. K. read a part of 
the-resolutions to which he had referred, and which al- 
ludedto:the manner in which General Jackson was ruled 
by. the magician and the kitchen cabinet.] When this 
paper was presented, it was received in a very different 
feeling from that which was now exhibited, because it 
was from those who were in favor of the bank, and op- 
posed tothe administration. What now did the gentle- 
men say, who, when that memorial was presented, dis- 
canted. with so much eloquence upon it, as coming from 
the hard hands and honest hearts of the country? What 
was the character of the paper now presented? The re- 
solutions adopted by the meeting at York were there, but 
‘they: were ‘introduced. by a preamble. The people who 
-apopted the resolutions did not order that this preamble 
shiould-also be presented. -The direction of the mecting 
was, to transmitthe resolutions only. The preamble con- 
stituted “no part of the subject. The resolutions were 
imbodied inva compact form. As to striking out any part 
_of the preamble, that he did not consider as important. 
He knew very well, himself, that, when any paper trans- 
mitted contained offensive remarks on any of the officers 
of the Government, or any of the members of Congress, 
it wasusual to run the pen across them, . The right of pe- 


tition was thus preserved, while no violation of proper de- 
corum was permitted. The rules of the Senate required 
that, when a member presented a memorial or paper to 
the Senate, he should state its contents, and the question 
is then taken: Shall it be read? But, after the paper had 
been sent to the Secretary and read, it is then in posses- 
sion of the Senate, and must be disposed of either by lay- 
ing it on the table, or in some other manner, at the plea. 
sure of the Senate. 

[Mr. K. here read an extract from the Manual, to 
support his views. ] 

The practice of the House, it would be seen, dispensed 
with putting the formal question for the reading of the 
paper. He felt some surprise that the gentleman from 
South Carolina should protest, with such apparent warmth, 
against the mode of proceeding which had been adopted 
by the Vice President and the Senators from Pennsylva- 
hia. If ever there had been a disposition exhibited to 
treat any member of the Senate with delicacy, it was ex- 
hibited on this occasion—and where, then, was the extra- 
ordinary impropriety of making the alteration? Where, 
in such case, was any just reason for imputation? Where 
was there any disposition to alter the views of the peti- 
tioners? 

Mr. PRESTON explained, that he had not alleged that 
there was any disposition to do wrong. 

Mr. KING resumed: He held that nothing had been 
done, on this occasion, which ought not to have been 
done; nothing but what the Senator from Pennsylvania 
owed to the Senator from Massachusetts, and to his con- 
stituents, who, ina moment of excitement, had adopted 
the exceptionable words. There was no more done than 
was right, when the exceptionable language was stricken 
out, leaving the important views of the petitioners un- 
changed. No one pretended that petitioners had a right 
to go out of their way to attack members. It could do 
no good. He would always enter his protest against such 
a course; and, whenever such language appeared in a pa- 
per, it was the duty of the Senator representing the peti- 
tioners to strike itout. If sucha petition was sent to him, 
he should deem it a duty he owed to this body, to strike 
out every offensive remark. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said, it was due to himself to say a 
few words in reply to the honorable Senator from Alaba- 
ma, [Mr. Krxe,} who made allusion to the remarks which 
fell from him (Mr. P.) when certain proceedings of pub- 
lic meetings of the citizens of Erie and Germantown, in 
Pennsylvania, were before the Senate. The honorable 
gentleman is mistaken, if he supposes that T approved the 
offensive language of the resolutions at either of these 
meetings of the people. 1 certainly condemned the allu- 
sions made to the Presiding Officer, to particular members 
of the Senate, and to the body itself; but I then said, and 
my opinion on that subject remains unchanged, that the 
reference made by the citizens of Erie to a certain politi- 
cal event, (the rejection of a nominee to a high office, a 
few years past,) and the censure bestowed on it, although 
highly indecorous and improper, might be excused, or at 
least palliated, by recurring to the precedent which had 
been set by a member of the Senate, in his place, who 
had used language in debate far more offensive and inde- 
corous than that contained in these resolutions, and was 
permitted to proceed without having been called to order. 
Tam sure no Senator present can have forgotten that, at 
an early period of the debate on the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury concerning the removal of the public 
deposites, a Senator, on this floor, gratuitously went out 
of his way for the purpose of animadverting on the same 
political event, (which it would be improper in me to €x- 
plain more minutely at this time,) took it upon himself to 
say, in a most solemn appeal to the Vice President, per- 
sonally, that the ‘rejection of any nomination by the Se- 
nate had long since ceased to be a reproach to any one.” 
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He. went further, and congratulated that high officer of 
the Government, that the: ‘*foul stain, the black spot,” 
which the Senate had put on him, had been « washed out 
by the virtue ofan enlightened people.” Other language, 
equally derogatory to the dignity of the Senate and the 
decorum of debate, had been used by the same Senator, 
and tamely permitted to pass without rebuke. Now, sir, 
i repeat what I before said, that we had no just right to 
complain of the good people of Erie, residing, as they do, 
in a section of the country far removed from the scat of 
the National Government, for having sent back to us our 
own refined parliamentary language. While I cannot ap- 
prove any violation of the respect due to this body, coming 
from any quarter, E would not permit the pernicious ex- 
ample to originate within these walls. It may well excite 
surprise that self-respect is not sufficiently felt, by every 
honorable member, to protect’ the body from imputations 
equally uncalled for, indecent, and unfounded. But, sir, 
the paper before the Senate is of a character entirely dif- 
ferent from any which has heretofore been presented. 
The Erie resolutions, it is true, compliment the Presiding 
Oficer, and speak of the body in which he presides as an 
aristocratic Senate,” This opinion may or may not be 
just, and yet nothing of corruption is implied. A man 
may be an ‘‘aristocrat” in principle or practice, without 
personal dishonor, The Senate might be an aristocratic 
body, and yet the motives of its members may be free from 
the taint of corruption. But the proceedings now before 
us contain a direct charge of bribery, a gross and palpable 
libel on the body, and a libel still more gross and palpable 
on a Senator who is particularly named. There is no 
analogy between the two cases, 

With respect to the resolutions adopted at the German- 
town mecting, I have not and do not approve so much of 
them as are supposed to cast a censure on the Vice Presi- 
dent and the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Witxins.]  Itmay, however, be matter of doubt whether 
these honorable gentlemen will admit that they impute 
to them any thing which they are prepared to disclaim, 
in point of fact, or from which they desire to escape. 
One of the resolutions ascribes the action of the Execu. 
tive, in removing the public deposites from the Bank of 
the United States, to the advice and influence of the Vice 
President. Will that high ofliccr of the Government say, 
that he did not advise the measure, or that he docs not 
approve it? Will he say that the movement was against 
his opinion? 1 presume not. Would he regard a declara- 
tion, which placed him by the side of the President in 
this “experiment,” as a libel, or even a censure, on him? 
lhad always supposed the converse of the proposition to 
be true: that he would consider it highly offensive to doubt 
his fidelity to the Chicf Magistrate on this subject. If I 
am correct in this conclusion, the citizens of Germantown 
stand acquitted of the slightest disrespect to this body in 
making the averment. 1 understand the honorable Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania is charged with giving his support 
to this measure of the President, which that portion of his 
constituents deem unconstitutional and injurious to their 
best interests. The honorable gentleman will not contest 
the fact, and the inference is a matter of opinion on which 
he, doubtless, honestly differs from those who express it, 
1 cannot recognise any thing in these precedents to justify 
my vote in favor of receiving and laying on the table the 
libellous resolutions, transmitted to the Chair by a portion 
of the people of York county. 1 was glad to hear the hon- 
orable member from Pennsylvania, on my right, [Mr. 
Witxuns,] state that there were other parts of this pa- 
per over which he would have ran his pen, if he had 
carefully examined it before it was presented. Will the 
honorable gentleman vote to receive the paper, if these 
paragraphs, which he admits to be disrespectful to the 
Senate, are not expunged? I hope not. The honorable 
gentleman has. sent to the Secretary a communication, 
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which he stated to be under the signature of Adam King, 
formerly a.representative in the other House, and, there- 
fore, entitled to full credit. I do not mean, sir, to ques- 
tion the verity of the statements made in that communi- 
cation, but I would respectfully inquire, whether this is 
the same Adam King whom the enlightened and patriotic 
people of York, a few years past, turned out of his seat 
in the House of Representatives, for having voted against 
the bili to renew, for a limited time, the charter of the 
Bank of the United States? Have these people now unit- 
ed with Mr. King and denounced their own principles? I 
confess, sir, my mind is not prepared to credit a change 
so sudden and unaccountable, on a subject so important, 
especially after the solemn protest to the contrary, which 
many respectable citizens of that county have signed, and 
presented to the Senate this morning by an honorable 
member from Massachusetts. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. WRIGHT, 
LEIGH, PRESTON, BIBB, MANGUM, McKEAN, 
BLACK, CALHOUN, CLAYTON, WEBSTER, FOR- 
SYCH, BROWN, KANE, and SPRAGUE. 

The question was then taken to receive the petition, 
and decided in the negative, by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Forsyth, Grundy, 
Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King of Alabama, King of Geor- 
gia, Linn, McKean, Mangum, Morris, Robinson, Shepley, 
Tallmadge, Tipton, White, Wilkins, Wright.—20. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bibb, Black, Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, 
Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Kent, Leigh, Moore, Naudain, 
Poindexter, Porter, Preston, Robbins, Silsbee, Smith, 
Southard, Sprague, Swift, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Web- 
ster, —24, 

So the Senate refused to receive the proceedings of 
the York county meeting. 

Mr. WEBSTER then gave notice that he should to-mor- 
row ask leave to introduce a bill to re-charter the Bank of 
the United States. f 

On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, at a quarter before six 
o’clock, the Senate adjourned, i 


Turspay, Marcu 18, 


BOSTON MEMORIAL. 


Mr. WEBSTER rose and said, that it would be per- 
ceived by the Senate, that he had a roll before him, of no 
ordinary dimensions. It was a protest, respectfully ad- 
dressed to both Houses of Congress, against- the recent 
proceedings of the Executive Government in regard to 
the public moneys of the United States, and urgently re- 
questing Congress, by the interposition of its own just 
authority, to restore the constitution and laws to that 
free and proper action which the public interest and 
prosperity demanded. This paper, sir, (Mr. W. said, ) 
proceeded from a place not altogether obscure—not alto- 
gether unknown in the history of the United States. It 
came from the people of Boston, assembled in Faneuil 
Hall: it came from those walls in which the earliest ac- 
cents of independence rang-——from under that roof beneath 
which our young American liberty shook her wings, ere 
she went forth to fly over a thousand hills, and to pro- 
claim independence to three millions of souls. It was 
sent by those, and the sons of those, who, in that same 
place, in ’74, °75, and °76, heard the voices of Otis, of 
Warren, and of Hancock, and who gave to those distin- 
guished speakers as much impulse as they received from 
them. This paper, Mr. W. said, was signed by 6,841 inde- 
pendent voters, tax-payers, and men of property of the 
city of Boston. Here were no men of straw; this paper 
presented the names of men of different habits and occu- 
pations,.of numbers whom he had mentioned as the elec- 
tors of that city; and, as far as he knew, of a greater 
number of persons than any excited election had ever 
called together before. The names were here for the in- 
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spection of the Senate; and his colleague, who was well 
acquainted with many of them, could vouch for their 
high standing and respectability. Whatever character the 
memorial might bear elsewhere, it here challenged inves- 
tigation. The sentiments of the meeting at which the 
memorial was got up, approached nearer to a feeling of 
unanimity than was usual on such occasions; and the 
strictest examination would be unable to detect in it any 
fault, even if accidental error could be discovered. ‘This 
memorial had no secret communication with the Govern- 
ment, or any department of it. He had heard, it was 
true, of attempts which had been made to influence some 
departments of the Government by communications not 
destined to see the light, or to reach the public ear. He 
would not say, that by such communications, the President 
had been deceived, but he would say, that, if he listened to 
them, there was great danger of his being deceived, and 
he hoped he would look with great caution at any paper 
which came to him without his possessing a full know- 
ledge of those who framed it. 

An honorable Senator from Tennessee, carly in the 
session, expressed an opinion in regard to these repre- 
sentations to Congress, cqually sound and liberal. He 
said he looked with distrust on any proceedings which 
had been got up by those who had an interest in the of- 
fices of the Government. No such interest influenced 
those whose memorial he now presented; they had no 
party feelings which would induce them to uphold the 
evils produced by the measures of those who administered 
the Government; and they had no motives to make 
them causeless fault-finders with the Chief Magistrate. 
He (the Chief Magistrate) has been recently with them, 
and they received him with hospitality and cordiality, 
which he hoped was sufficiently exemplified when, in 
June last, the majority of this people evinced no feclings 
towards him but good. They had not all of them, though 
many had, preferred him for the distinguished station to 
which he had been elevated; but all saw that a majority 
so large as to command respect, had placed him at the 
head of the Government, and they cheerfully acquiesced. 
‘They wished nothing else but that he should complete 
the second term of his Presidency with as much honor as 
had distinguished any of his illustrious predecessors. 
‘They were not eager complainants against the measures 
of the administration; they were not swift witnesses in 
the cause in which they were engaged; they had not 
rushed forward to make known their sense of their own 
grievances at an early hour; they had not raised the cry 
of distress, whether distress existed or not; they came to 
speak their sentiments with moderation and firmness; they 
came. to speak of their sufferings, and to describe a state 
of things they knew to exist. 

This paper had been brought here by a committee of 
gentlemen, of whom, as they were his neighbors and 
friends, he could hardly speak with delicacy; and espe- 
cially as some of them were as well known to Congress 
as to himself, and needed no recommendation from him. 
They were gentlemen of different relations in life, social 
and political. They came here to testify to what theyknew; 
to presenta state of things which they believed the majori- 
ty of Congress could not realize, and which they believed 
they could not, without actual and personal participation, 
understand. ‘Their mission was to Congress—they bad 
noorder to go. elsewhere for relief—had no message for 
any. other department of the Government; and, believing 
that the evils of which they complain admitted only of 
legislative remedy, they came to the legislature. ` Be- 
lieving the law to have been violated, they came to Con- 
gress; believing that distress exists toa calamitous ex- 
tent, and believing that no other power on earth can re- 
fieve it, their commission is to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United Statesexclusively. ‘Their 
protest was on such à subject; that. no considerations on 


earth could have induced them to sign such a paper, had 
it not been for that alarming, shocking state of things, 
so deeply affecting the public interests. [ad not all in- 
credulity on the subject become satisfied? Had not the 
whole of the population, from Maine to New Orleans, 
been satisfied—had not all their doubts been silenced? 
if there be on the vast surface of this happy country, 
on the sides of its fertile hills, and in the soil of its rich 
valleys—if there be any spot so favored, that distress has 
not reached it, let the inhabitants of that spot rejoice; 
but let them rejoice with fear and with trembling; for, 
so sure as the light of the sun—if he might compare what 
was beneficent in action with that which was deleterious 
—so sure as the rays of the sun would, in due time, pene- 
trate the deepest shades of the forest, so'sure was it that 
the distress which now affected the industry and prospe- 
rity of a great part of the country, must act every where 
and be felt every where. Jn their opinion, the act of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in removing the public depo- 
sites from the Bank of the United States, plainly violated 
the chartered rights of that corporation. And, was it 
not so? The act was unrepealed. Phe benefit that was 
intended tobe conferred on the bank for the services it 
was to render the Government, was not at present enjoy- 
ed by it. It had been deprived, then, of one part, and 
that the principal part, of the consideration which formed 
the ground of the contract which had been maintained 
with the Government. How had it been deprived? The 
courts were open-—had it been summoned into them? 
The law was in operation—had it been made to act on it 
as á delinquent corporation? No. No one arraigned it 
before a tribunal. Nobody brought it to trial for a viola- 
tion of law. It existed, had its functions, as a corpora- 
tion, but it was deprived of one of the prineipal advanta- 
ges secured to it by its charter, and deprived for such 
reasons as were before the Senate and before the country, 
‘Those persons were not unaware, that if its rights were 
attacked, it was, and would be always resisted, and those 
who attempted the usurpation would be rendered odious 
to the comainity. Power always sought such subjcets 
upon which to try its experiments. ‘T'he individuals to 
whom he had reference, protested against the Executive 
denunciation of the bank. ‘They protested against the 
Executive Chief Magistrate raising, waging, and carry- 
ing on war against that corporation. They thought they 
saw the cause that had produced their present distress 
in the connexion that had existed between the Govern- 
mentand the bank. Might not we distinctly see the ori- 
gin of that controversy which had so much agitated, and 
still did agitate the country, and which carricd ‘so much 
distress to every family? Was it not assumed from the 
beginning, and did it not still assume the character of a 
warfare between the President of the United States and 
the goverńment of the Bank of the United States? It had not 
only been said in the common vehicles of party cxultation 
and commendation, but it. had been said within the 
walls of Congress, that in triumphing over that in- 
stitution—in conquering it—in bringing it to the feet of 
the President—he would earn for himself! a more four- 
ishing garland, a more glorious vietory, than he won by 
the battle of New Orleans. ‘The sentiment in which that 
modc of commendation sprung was easy to be seen. He 
feared there was a love of conquest—a thirst for vic- 
torious struggles—a delight in triumphing, which had 
broughton the conflict between the administration and 
the bank; while the interests of the people were crushed 
between active and defensive operations. 

‘The memorialists thought that such a controversy Was 
out of place between the President and the bank—that 
the origin of his action should be far above it—that neith- 
er the bank nor any other corporation should entitle it- 
self to any share of his personal hostility. They there- 
fore protested against the continuance of that war bë: 
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tween the Executive on the one hand and the bank on 
the other, as it was destructive to them—ruined the 
whole country, and was not a little discreditable to its 
character in the eyes of the world. They protested 
against the’ act of the Executive, in regard to the public 
treasure, as tending to bring about that state of things 
which the gentleman from Kentucky had so often pre- 
sented to the Senate—the union of the purse and the 
sword. They recognised the Chief Magistrate as the 
Commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy of the United 


States; they recognised in Congress the power and duty | first place: the case 


to guard the national resources: and they thought that 
the withdrawing of the public revenue from a place 
fixed by law, settled by the charter of the bank, for 
reasons connected in no way with the safe-keeping of the 
moneys, but on account of opinion’s sake, was an unautho- 
rized act. After reasoning, and after argument upon 
the subject, the moneys were acknowledged tobe safe. 
Congress having recently acted on the subject, having 
seen no reason for the change, they were of opinion, that 
the reasons given for the removal of the public treasure, 
were altogether perfectly indefensible. They thought 
that the effect of the measure was to produce, to augment 
the rapidity of certain tendencies which they believed 
had attended the Government for some years past, and 
that was the tendency to increase power and influence in 
the Executive hands. They were of opinion, that the 
substraction of the public revenue from a custody where 
it was under the eye of Congress, to a custody where it 
was only under the eye of the Secretary of the Trea- 
Sury, Was one great proof of the existence of that ten- 
dency to increase power. Were they not right? Where 
were the public treasures of the United States? No man 
in that Senate knew; no man in the other House knew. 
The last time that the Senate had heard of them, they 
were deposited in certain banks not created or fixed by its 
will. They might be changed, for aught the Senate 
knew, within the last half hour, to some other place; 
which it knew not. What was (said Mr. W.) the condi- 

` tion of the treasure six months ago. Was it situated as it 
is now? Did not every member know where the money 
was then?—and had not Congress an account of it, and 
could see that it was all there! Had Congress any such 
right now? Had that House, or the other, the power to 
go tothe Rank of the Metropolis, or to the Manhattan 
Bank, in order to sce that the moncy deposited in those 
places was safe? The Executive had now the preserva- 
tion of the public treasure, and Congress had no control 
over it. Tt wasa fact not to be denied, that every dollar 
of the public money—ordinarily eight or ten millions—be- 
tween the moment of its receipt at the custom-house and 
the land offices—from the moment ofits appropriation un- 
der the authority of law, was under the entire, exclusive 
government of the Secretary of the ‘Freasury—Congress 
knew not where—Congress declared not how. 

‘The memorialists thought that this withdrawing of the 
public money from the inspection of Congress, from the 
guardianship of Congress, and placing it where it was 
subject to the guardianship and control of the officers of 
the Executive Government, was an encroachment upon 
the just rights of both Houses of Congress. They pro- 
tested against that violation of the spirit of the constitu. 
tion, ‘hey professed themselves to be in favor of a 
national bank, but that wasa matter which they would 
leave most cheerfully to the wisdom of Congress. They 
did not insist upon a national bank—that might bea mea- 
sure of expediency or inexpediency—but they did insist 
that the Jaw should be upheld, that the power of Con- 
gress should continue to be exercised in regard to the 
disposal of the public revenue, and that the public trea- 
sure should be under the authority of those who had a 
right to the control of it, according to law. They de- 
chred that in the present state of the country, looking to 


the effects of those measures, and the extent of the evil, 
they saw no remedy but in Congress; they saw no reme. 
dy till Congress should take up the subject and determine 
to act by its authority, and establish such measures of re- 
lief as its wisdom should dictate. He entirely agreed with 
them—he agreed with them altogether, that relief must 
came from Congress, or through Congress. But he 
wished to say that relief, though it come through the 
instrumentality of Congress, must have a higher origin. 
It could not come from the Executive department in the 
was past the surgery of all such prac- 
titioners. No state doctors, beginning where they might, 
or ending where they might, had power over that afflic- 
tion of an afflicted community, Not one of them could 
pluck up this deep-rooted disease. It was a case in which 
the patient must minister to himself. The people must 
take the remedy into their own hands; they must act on 
the case through Congress, and he agreed, through the 
instrumentality, through the agency of Congress, but they 
must act on the case with their own will and their own 
power. The spirit, and the only spirit, that could move 
over the face of those waters, was the power to produce 
chaos to order; the only spirit that could cause that ele- 
mental strife to subside, and the sun again to appear in his 
East, was the intelligent, manly, free spirit of the Ameri- 
can people—summoned all by the state of the country, 
and by the state of their own interests, to come and pat 
a check to such usurpations of power, and to apply that 
remedy which they, and they alone, could apply. 

Mr. W. then moved that the protest be read and printed, 
with the names, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SILSBEE said: After the full and impressive re- 

arks of my colleague, I shall detain the Senate no lon- 
ger than to make a single one; and the single and brief 
remark to which I shall confine myself, is, that I have 
long enjoyed a personal acquaintance with some of the 
individuals whose names are appended to this memorial, 
as well as with some of those who have brought this me- 
morial here. And there are no individuals known to me, 
here or any where, whom I think more competent to form 
correct opinions of the cause and of the effects of the exist- 
ing pecuniary embarrassments of the country, than some 
whose names are seen upon this memorijal. 

Mr. SPRAGUE rose and said, that he had been re- 
quested, and although he felt, as he was sure that every 
one must feel, that it would be an act of supererogation 
to add any thing to the forcible remarks which had been 
already made, yet he could not refuse to add his testimo- 
ay to the high character of the individuals who had trans- 
mitted this memorial. He supposed that because he had 
long enjoyed the acquaintance of many of the signers, 
and of all of the committee who had borne the memorial 
hither, it was expected of him that he should offer that 
testimony. 

The Senate had now before them the memorial. of 
about 7,000 of the citizens of the city of Boston, and their 
testimony to the existing distress; and this testimony 
might be considered as strong and as emphatic as any 
which had ever yet reached the Senate, or been present- 
ed here by any ofthe representatives of the people in 
their places. ‘This testimony came from New England, 
the land of the primitive pilgrims—from Massachusetts, 
the first State which moved in that glorious struggle to 
which he was happy that allusion had been made yester. 
day by the gentleman from Virginia, and which had led 
in our independence—from Boston, which, in that State, 
had been the earliest to resist oppression, and to start in 
the carcer of liberty. He was not going to attempt any 
eulogium on that section of the country. The names 
which he had pronounced were in themselves a higher 
eulogium than any language could convey, and would 
carry to every human heart a feeling of impressiveness 
which no words could increase. 
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You, sir, continued Mr. S., who recently have visit- 
ed those places, in company with the Chief Magistrate— 
you need no language of mine to impress on you the 
true character of this people. You have yourself recent- 
Jy stood in the high places in Boston and its vicinity, on 
the heights of Dorchester on one side of the city, and on 
Bunker’s hill on the other; at Charlestown and at Cam- 
bridge. You have there almost had in view the plains of 
Concord and of Lexington; and have stood where the 
blood of our fathers called to their descendants, ‘‘ Sons, 
scorn to be slaves!”—where that flag was first unfurled 
which has since floated, in proud triumph, over every 
wave, and against every foe—in that Faneuil Hall, where 
the voices of the Adamses, the Hancocks, and the Otises, 
first breathed into this country the breath of life. You 
have partaken of the unbounded hospitality of this peo- 
ple, and I am sure you will respond to the sentiment, 
that that is the land where friends find a welcome, and 
foes a grave. 

If he was not misinformed, (Mr. S. continued,) during 
that visit, while the Chief Magistrate was reposing in the 
city of Boston, this disastrous measure had been decided 
on, which had now brought before the Senate the pro- 
test and memorial of 7,000 of these citizens. If he had 
not been greatly misinformed, the letter of the 25th of 
June, addressed to the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, was 
dated from Boston, during that visit, and at the very time 
when the person whose name was affixed to it, was con- 
fined to his chamber by sickness, in a dark room, and in 
a condition of entire incapability of physical or intellect- 
val effort. Would to Heaven, that, amidst the scene of 
uninterrupted prosperity which then surrounded him on 
all sides, the respect which was every where paid to the 
authorities of the Union, some strong influence could 
have withheld his hand from that signature, while such 
tributes of respect and approbation were tendered to those 
who were the agents in continuing to us a Government 
which provided for and protected the general happiness. 
That people whom the President then saw in a condition 
of prosperity and gladness had now come hither by thou- 
sands, with the language of gloom and sorrow and dismay. 
“tt was from the same source, it was under the same roof, 
as has been so well remarked by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, that memorials, protests, and petitions, 
were transmitted to the British Parliament. Those me- 
morials, protests, and petitions, denounced, at that time, 
an act of political power, seizing their money without the 
consent of either themselves or their representatives. 
The descendants of those people come now, and protest 
against an act of political power, also seizing their mo- 
ney without their consent, or the consent of their repre- 
sentatives. ‘The memorials, protests, and petitions sent 
to the British Parliament were contemned. He trusted 
that a different fate awaited those which were now sent 
to Congress. ‘rhe memorialists had come hither because 
they thought that they lived, or ought to live, under 
a government of laws. They have come here with faith 
in law, and in the national legislature, and ask for relief 
and for redress. Yt had been remarked, that they did 
not goto the Executive mansion, they did not pass by the 
Halls of Congress, to lay their complaints at the feet of 
the Executive. They believed that the Executive had no 
right to interfere: and the manner in which the other com- 
mittees who had come hither were treated by the Chief 
Magistrate, had prevented them from exposing themselves 
to similar treatment. Their behaviour to the Chief Magis- 
trate in the city of Boston, shows that they know how 
to respect the official dignitaries of the country: their 
refusal now to’ goto him, shows that they know how to|vigor; and the situation of the currency of the country 
respect themselves. gave it facilities such as never existed elsewhere over so 

The memorial was read, referred to the Committee on} broad an extent. The money circulation was free, and 
“Finance, and ordered to be printed. the banks in good credit. They were doubtless some- 

| what too economical in the use of specie, and sustained 


Mr. WEBSTER then rose and said: I rise, Mr. Presi- 


continue, for six years, the act incorporating the subscrib- 
ers to the Bank of the United States; and shall hope for 
that indulgence of the Senate which is usually granted on 
such occasions, if I accompany its introduction with some 
remarks on the general state of the country, as well as on 
the nature ofthe measure proposed. If leave be grant- 
ed, it is my purpose to move to refer the bill to the Com. 
mittee on Finance, that it may take the usual course, 
and come up for the consideration of the Senate in due 
season. 
Mr. President, in the midst of ample means of national 
and individual happiness, we have, unexpectedly, fallen 
into severe distress. Our course has been suddenly ar- 
rested. The general pulse of life stands still, and the 
activity and industry of the country feel a pause. A vast- 
ly extended and beneficent commerce is checked; manu- 
factures suspended, with incalculable injury to those con- 
cerned in them; and the labors of agriculture threatened 
with the loss of their usual reward. Our resources are, 
nevertheless, at the same time, abundant, and all exter- 
nal circumstances highly favorable and advantageous; 
such as fairly promised us, not only a continuance of that 
degree of prosperity which we have actually enjoyed, 
but its rapid advancement, also, to still higher stages. 
The condition of the country is, indeed, singular. It 
is like that of a strong man chained. In full health, with 
strength unabated, and all its faculties unimpaired, it is 
yet incapable of performing its accustomed action. Fet- 
ters and manacles are on allits limbs. If we could but 
unbind it, if we could break these iron chains, if we could 


activity, and go on again in its rapid career. It is our 
duty, sir, to relieve this restraint, to unshackle the in- 
dustry of the people, and give play, once more, to their 
common action and their common energies. The evils, 


sult from political measures; and by political measures, 
and political measures alone, can they be redressed. 
They have their origin in acts of Government, and they 
must find their cure in other acts of Government. 

Only six months ago, sir, the country presented an as- 
pect, in regard toall its great interests, exceedingly sa- 
tisfactory and gratifying. Our commerce was highly 
prosperous, and our manufactures, for the present at 
least, flourishing. Agricultural products commanded fair 
prices, and the general appearance of things exhibited 
more than a usual degree of activity. The year elapsing 
between the autumn of 1832 and that of 1833, was a year 
of great prosperity, In the activity of commerce, it is 
possible enough that some degree of overtrading had taken 
place; but there is nothing to show that great excess had 
been committed in that particular. In general, the state 
of things was sound, as well as prosperous. The com- 
merce of the country had reached, I think, to a greater 
extent than in any former year; the amount of exports 
for 1833 being, according to the Treasury estimate, no 
less than ninety millions of dollars, and that of the imports 
no less than one hundred and nine millions. The inter- 
nal and coasting trade was in a still more flourishing con- 
dition. This branch of the national industry has grown 
into the very highest importance, affording a vast field 
for active usefulness, enriching all parts of the country 
by its mutual exchanges of commodities, and furnishing 
profitable employment to great numbers of the people. 
It was carried on last year both by sea and land, with great 


dent, pursuant to notice, to ask leave to bring in a bill to 


once more set it frec, it would, in a moment, resume its e 


all the evils, which we now feel, and feel so acutely, re- 
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their credit on a basis not sufficiently broad to be quite 
secure. But no great degree of danger to the circula- 
tion was felt, or generally feared. 

Such was our condition in September last, and the 
change which has since taken place must strike all minds. 
How do we stand now, in respect to these great inter- 
ests? Let us look to our commerce, the main source of 
our revenue, as well asa source of wealth, and let us see 
how that is affected, or likely fo be affected by recent oc- 
‘currences. I have stated the amount of exports and im- 
ports for the last year; those for the present cannot, of 
course, be yet estimated with accuracy, but we are not 
without some means of forming opinions upon this in- 
teresting point. I think it is evident that there must be 


there may be a falling off in the receipts of the customs 
from a quarter to a third of the amount anticipated. 
Should this prove. to be true, which- there is certainly 
too much reason to fear, Congress may be called on, 
much earlier than within two years, to furnish additional 
means of revenue. 

The diminution will be mainly felt in the last half of 
the year, it being generally understood that orders for fall 
importations have been countermanded to a great extent. 
It is not thought improbable, that the receipts of the year 
from customs, estimated at fifteen millions, will fall 
down to twelve. This, should it happen, would no oth- 
erwise disturb the intended course of things, than as it 
would postpone the payment of the balance of the public 


a falling off in the imports, and consequently a falling off debt; but this effect it is not unlikely to produce. On 


in the revenue. I shall be very glad to find myself mis- 
taken in this opinion, but it appears to me there is much 
reason to entertain it. As one of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, I have felt it my duty, of course, to look to the 
state of the Treasury, and to form some opinion, if I could, 
of what may be its future condition. Its present state, 
as we learn from the Secretary’s report, with his esti- 
mate of the receipts and expenditures of the year, is sub- 
stantially as follows: ` 
Estimated balance in the Treasury, Janu- 
ary 1, 1834, - = - - $7,983,790 
But from this deduct the amount of appro- 
priations already made, and which remain 
unsatisfied, which amount the Secretary sup- 
poses may yet be required for the objects 


for which it was appropriated, - - 5,190,287 
Balance remaining in the Treasury unap- 
propriated, - - - - $2,793,503 
Estimated amount of receipts for 1834: 
Customs, - ~ $15,000,000 
Land, ~ - 3,000,000 
Bank dividends and miscel- 
laneous, - - 500,000 
—— 18,500,000 


Total of means for the use of 1834, - $21,293,503 
Estimated expenditures for 1834, - 23,501,994 


This statement would scem to exhibit a deficit of more 
than. two millions; and this would doubtless be the re- 
sult, should the appropriations of the year all be called 
for within the year; but expevience shows that this is not 
tobe expected. What amount of appropriations may 
remain uncalled for, however, is necessarily uncertain. 

Among the expenditures, it is to be observed, is in- 
cluded the sum of five millions, within a fraction, for the 
payment of the balance of the public debt, which be- 
comes ‘reimbursable at the commencement of the next 
year.” 

The Secretary supposes, even without making any al- 
lowance for the effect of recent measures, that the re- 
ceipts for 1835 will be less than those for 1834; and that, 
unless the revenue should be more productive than is an- 
ticipated, it-will be necessary in two years from this time 
to retrace our steps, and to impose duties on articles 
which are now free, in order to meet the current expen- 
ses of the Government. 

Ifsuch were the prospects of the country in regard to 
revenue, before the late measures had so much disturbed 
its commerce, it cannot but be expected that, under 
the influence of that cause, there may be a very con- 
siderable deficiency, especially should the cause continue. 

it is not very easy to ascertain to what extent the im- 
portations of the year may fall short of previous impor- 
tations, in consequence of the disturbed state of things; 
but I know an opinion is entertained among those who 
have the best means of forming a correct judgment, that 


such subjects, however, no very sure anticipations can be 
founded, and therefore I speak with no positiveness, 
But it is my expectation that the receipts of the year will 
fall below the estimate, and probably to the extent I have 
mentioned; and that this effect will be produced by no 
other cause than the deranged state of things, occasioned 
by the removal of the public moneys. 

If such be the consequences of the measure on our for- 
eign commerce, and on the revenue, its effect on the in- , 
ternal trade of the country isa thousand times more dis- 
astrous. Here, it produces, not only diminution, but 
stagnation; and such a stagnation as has caused a cessa- 
tion of production. The industry of the country is ar- 
rested, and its useful Jabor suspended. Great activity 
prevailed in the manufacturing districts, under a sanguine 
expectation that the Jaw of the last session would, for a 
time atleast, ensure success to that great interest. But 
this new measure has strack that interest with a sudden 
and deadly blow. It is now but little more than twelve 
months since the manufacturing portion of the commu- 
nity was deeply alarmed by the pendency of a measure 
in the other House, known usually as Mr. Verplanck’s bill, 
Throughout the Middle and the Northern States, and 
wherever that interest existed, the apprehension of change 
in the policy of the country diminished the value of pro- 
perty, embarrassed all calculations for the future, and dis- 
turbed and deranged the course of private occupation 
and industry. But how small wasall that evil, compared 
with the effects produced by the Secretary, when he in- 
terfered with the public revenues! 

Iwill not go over the long list of cases, in which 
prosperous manufacturing establishments have been com- 
pelled to discontinue their operations, under the pressure 
of the times. 1 will only advert to an instance or two, 
taken, without selection, from papers and letters before 
me. Let Paterson, in New Jersey, be one of these in- 
stances; the state of which interesting and afflicted town 
has been, indeed, repeatedly presented to the Senate by 
the members from that State. The population of Pater- 
son, l believe, is about ten thousand; and it is known to 
be a population almost exclusively engaged in manufac- 
tures. In September last, 43,500 spindles were in opera- 
tion init. Of these, 24,500 have stopped, and 5,000 others 
are expected to stop as soon as stock on hand is worked 
up. Lam informed that the manufacturers at Paterson 
cannot prevail on their consignees in Philadelphia and 
New York to come under responsibilities for them, even 
to the amount of one-third the cost of producing the ar- 
ticle. ‘rhe means, therefore, of paying labor, and pur- 
chasing new stock, are completely cut off. 

We may sce another instance, sufficiently appalling, in 
the manufactories in New Hampshire. | understand a 
cotton mill at Dover, of six thousand spindles, has ceased 
operation, and another was to cease the 15th of this 
month; a mill with four thousand spindles, at Newmarket, 
and another at Nashua, of five thousand, have ceased also; 
and a large woollen mill, at a place called the Great Falls, 
employing two or three hundred hands, has stopped with 
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the rest. These, sir, are instances of the effect of the 
experiment upon our manufacturing interests. Accounts 
similar to these have reached us from New York, Con- 
necticut, Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, and Pennsylva- 
nia. I need not enter into the particulars of these ac- 
counts. Their general character is like that of those 
which I mentioned from New Jersey and New Hampshire. 

It is often inquired, how this enormous amount of evil 
could spring from a cause so apparently inadequate to 
produce it? Can it be possible, it is asked, that the Se- 
cretary has brought about all this distress, simply by re- 


Mr. President, the recent measures of the Secretary, 
and the opinions which are said to be avowed by those 
who approveand support them, threaten a wild and ruth- 
less attack on the commercial credit of the country, on 
that most delicate and at the same time most important 
agent in producing general prosperity, Commercial 
credit is the creation of modern times, and belongs, in 
its highest perfection, only to the most enlightened and 
best governed nations. In the primitive ages of com- 
merce, article is exchanged for article, without the use of 
money or credit. Thisis simple barter. But, in its pro- 


banks. Sir, nothing is more true, and nothing more easi- | is introduced, to facilitate the exchanges of property; and 
ly accounted for. _ this may be iron, or any other article fixed by law or by 
Every commercial country has one great representative | consent, but has generally been gold and silver. ‘This, 
constantly passing and acting between all its citizens. ;certainly, isa great advance beyond simple barter, but 
‘This universal representative is money, or credit, in some | no greater than has been gained, in modern times, by 
form, as its substitute. Without this agency nothing can | proceeding from the mere use of money to the use of 
be bought, and nothing can be sold; capital has no in-{credit. Credit is the vital air of the system of modern 
come, and labor no reward. It is no more possible to icommerce. It has done more, a thousand times, to ene 
maintain the ordinary business and intercourse between irich nations, than all the mines of all the world. It has 
man and man without money and credit, than to maintain | excited labor, stimulated manufactures, pushed com- 
an intercourse between nations without ministers or pub- | merce over every sea, and brought every nation, every 
lic agents, or to maintain punctual correspondence by kingdom, and every small tribe, among the races of 
letter without the mail. And all the distress which the men, to be known to all therest. It has raised armies, 
country now suffers arises solely from acts which have {equipped navics, and, triamphing over the gross power 
deranged the currency of the country, and the credit of | of mere numbers, it has established national superiori- 
the commercial community. The country is as rich, in |ty on the foundation of intelligence, wealth, and well- 
its general appearance, as it was before the experiment | directed industry. Credit is to money what money is 
was begun; that is to say, men have the same houses, |to articles of merchandise. As hard money represents 
lands, ships, and merchandise. But the value of these | property, so credit represents hard money; and is ca- 
has fallen; or, to speak more correctly, they have lost| pable of supplying the place of money so completely, 
the power of being exchanged; and they have lost this | that there are writers of distinction, especially of the 
power, because of the-embarrassment which has befallen + Scotch school, who insist that no hard money is necessary 
the general medium of exchange. for the interests of commerce. Tam not of that opinion. 
Six moths ago a state of things existed, highly prosper- | Ido not think any Government can maintain an exclusive 
ous and advantageous to the country, but liable to be in- | paper system, without running to excess, and thereby 
juriously affected by precisely such a cause as has now | causing depreciation. 
been put into operation upon it. Business was active, I hold the immediate convertibility of bank notes into 
and carried toa great extent. Commercial credit was] specie to be an indispensable security to their retaining 
expanded, and the circulation of money was large. This | their value; but, consistently with this sccurity, and, in- 
circulation, being of paper, of course rested on credit; | deed, founded upon it, credit becomes the great agent of 
and this credit was founded on banking capital, and bank f exchange. It is allowed that it increases consumption, 
deposites. The public revenues, from the time of their | by anticipating products; and that it supplies present 
collection to the time of their disbursement, were in the | wants out of future means. Andas it circulates com- 
bank and its branches; and, like other deposites, contri- | modities withont the actual use of gold and silver, it not 
. buted to the means of discount. Between the Bank of} only saves much by doing away with the constant trans- 
the United States and the State banks, there was a de- i portation of the precious metals from place to place, but 
gree of watchfulness, perhaps of rivalry; but there was | accomplishes exchanges with a degree of despatch and 
no enmity, no hostility. All moved in their own proper | punctuality not otherwise to be attamed. AH bills of ex- 
spheres, harmoniously and in order. change, all notes running upon time, as well as the paper 
The Secretary disturbed this state of peace. Ie broke ‘circulation of the banks, belong to ihe system of com- 
up all the harmony of the system. By suddenly withdraw- į mercial credit. They are parts of one great whole. And, 
ing all the public moneys from the Bank of the United |sir, unless we are to reject the lights of experience, and 
States, he forced that bank to an immediate correspond-!to repudiate the benefits which other nations enjoy, and 
ent curtailment of its loans and discounts. It was obliged | which we ourselves have hitherto enjoyed, we should 
to. strengthen itself; and the State banks, taking the | protect this system with unceasing watchfulness, taking 
alarm, were obliged to strengthen themselves also, by {care on the one hand to give it full and fair play, and on 
similar measures. So that the amount of credit actually ! the other to guard it against dangerous excess. We shall 
existing, and on which men were doing business, was sud- j show ourselves unskilful and unfaithful statesmen if we 
denly greatly diminished. Bank accommodations were |do not keep clear of extremes on both sides. 
withdrawn; men could no longer fulfil their engagements Tt is very true that commercial credit, and the system 
by. the customary means; property fell in value; thou- iof banking as a part of it, does furnish a substitute for 
sands failed; many. thousands more maintained their indi- | capital. lt is very true that this system enables men to 
vidual credit by enormous sacrifices; and all being alarmed | do business, to some extent, on borrowed capital; and 
for the future as well as distressed for the present, for- | those who wish to destroy all such, act wisely to that end 
bore from new transactions and new engagements. Find- ‘by decrying it. This commercial credit, sir, depends on 
ing enough to do to stand still, they do not attempt to go | wise laws, steadily administered. Indeed, the best governs 
forward. This deprives the industrious and laboring ' ed countries are always the richest. With good political 
classes of their occupations, and brings want and misery ! systems, natural disadvantages, competition, and the world, 
to their doors. This, sir, is- a short recital of cause and | may all be defied. Without such systems, climate, soil, 
effect... This is the history-of the first six months of the | position, and every thing else may favor the progress of 
tt experiment,” | wealth, and yet nations be poor. What but bad laws and 


moving a few millions of dollars from one bank into other | gress, a symbol of property, a common measure of value, 
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preservation. It bas run deep and wide into our whole 
system of social Jife. Every man feels the vibration when 
a blow is struck upon it. And this is the reason why no~ 
body has escaped the influence of the Secretary’s recent 
measure. While credit is delicate, sensitive, easily wound- 
ed, and more easily alarmed, it is also infinitely ramified, di- 
versified, extending every where, and touching every thing. 
There never was a moment in which so many indivi- 
duals felt their own priyate interest to be directly affected 
by what has been done, and what is to be done. ‘Phere 
never was a moment, therefore, in which so many strain- 
ing eyes were turned towards Congress. It is felt by 
every one, that this is a case in which the acts of the Go- 
vernment come directly home to him, and produce either 
good or evil, every hour, upon his personal ‘and private 
condition. And how is the public expectation met? How 
is this intense, this agonized expectation answered? Iam 
grieved to say, I am ashamed to say, it is answered by de- 
clamation against the bank, as a monster, by loud cries 
against moneyed aristocracy, by pretended zeal for a 
hard money system, and by professions of favor and rè- 
gard to the poor. ? f 
The poor! We are waging war for the benefit of the 


+. þad government has retarded the progress of commerce, 
` eredit, and wealth, in the peninsula. of Spain and Portu- 
: gal, a part of Europe distinguished for its natural advan- 
tages, and especially suited, by its position, for an exten- 
sive commerce, with the sea on three sides of it, and as 
~: many good harbors as all the rest of Europe? The whole 
history of commerce shows that it flourishes or fades, just 
in proportion as property, credit, and the fruits of labor, 
are protected by free and just political systems. Credit 
cannot exist under arbitrary and rapacious governments, 
- and commerce cannot exist without credit. Tripoli, and 
Tunis, and Algiers, are countries, above all others, in 
which hard money is indispensable; because, under such 
governments, nothing is valuable which cannot be secret- 
ed and hoarded. And as government rises in the scale 
of intelligence and liberty, from these barbarous despot- 
isms to the highest rank of free states, its progress is 
marked, at every step, by a higher degree of security 
and of credit. And this undeniable truth should make, 
well-informed men ashamed to cry out against banks and 
banking, as being aristocratical, oppressive to the poor, 


A 


` or partaking of the character of dangerous monopoly. 


Banks are a part of the great system of commercial cre- 
dit, and have done much; under the influence of good go-j poor! We slay that monster, the bank, that we may de- 
vernment, to aid and elevate that credit. What is their|feat the unjust purposes of the rich, and elevate and pro- 
history? Where do we first find them? Do they make itect the poor! And what is the effect of all this? What 
‘their first appearance in despotic governments, and show | happens to the poor’and all the middling classes, in con- 
themselves as inventions of power to oppress the people? sequence of this warfare? Where are they? Are they 
` The first bank was that of Venice; the second that of! well fed, well clothed, well employed, independent, hap- 
Genoa. From the example of these republics, they were | py, and grateful? They are all at the feet of the capital- 
next established in Holland and the free city of Hamburg. | ists; they are in the jaws of usury. . If there be hearts of 
England followed these examples, but not until she had | stone in human bosoms, they are at the mercy of those who 
been delivered from the tyranny of the Stuarts, by the} have such hearts in their breasts. Look to the rates of in- 
revolution of 1688. It was William the Deliverer, andj terest, amounting to twenty, thirty, fifty per cent. Sir, 
not William the Conqueror, that established the Bank of this measure of Government has transferred millions upon 
- England. Who supposes that a Bank of England could! millions of hard-earned property, in the form of extra in- 
have existed in the times of Empson and Dudley? Who jterest, from the industrious classes to the capitalists, from 
supposes that it-could have lived under those ministers ofi the poor to the rich. And this is called putting down a 
Charles H who shut up the exchequer, or that its vaults! moneyed aristocracy! Sir, there are thousands of families 
could have been secure against the arbitrary power of the; who have diminished, not their luxuries, not their amuse- 
brother and successor of that monarch? ments, but their meat and their bread, that they might be 
The history of banks belongs to the history of com-|able to save their credit, by paying enormous interest. 
merce and the general history of liberty. It belongs to| And there are other thousands who, having lost their em- 
the history of those causes which, in a long course of} ployment, have lost every thing, and who yet hear, amidst 
years, raised the middle and lower orders of society to a/the bitterness of their anguish, that the great motiye of 
state of intelligence and property, in spite of the iron) Government is kindness to the poor! 
sway of the feudal system. In what instance have they] Itis difficult, sir, to restrain one’s indignation, when, to 
endangered liberty, or overcome the laws? Their very jso much keen distress, there is added so much which has 
existence, on the contrary, depends on the security andj the appearance of mere mockery. Sir, let the system of 
the rule both of liberty and law. Why, sir, have we not|the administration go on, and we shall soon not know our 
been taught, in our earlicst reading, that, to the birth of|country. We shall see a new America. On the map 
a commercial spirit, to associations for trade, to the guilds| where these United States have stood, we shall behold a 
and companies formed in the towns, we are to look for}country that will be strange to us. We shall sce a class 
the first appearance of liberty, from the darkness of the|of idle rich and a class of idle poor; the former a hand- 
middle ages; for the first faint blush of that morning) ful, the latter a host. We shall no longer behold a com- 
which has grown brighter and brighter till the perfect} munity of men, with spirits all active and stirring, con- 
_ day has come? And it is just as reasonable to say that bills į tributing, all of them, to the public welfare, while they 
of exchange are dangerous to liberty, that promissory j partake in it; pushing on their fortunes and bettering 
notes are dangerous to liberty, that the power of regu-|their own condition, and helping to swell, at the same 
lating the coin is dangerous to liberty, as that credit, aud | time, the cup of the general prosperity to overflowing. 
banking, as a part of credit, are dangerous to liberty. We shall see no more of that credit which reaches out its 
Sir, 1 hardly know a writer on these subjects who has|hand to honest enterptise; of that certainty of reward 
not selected the United States as an eminent and striking | which cheers on labor to the utmost stretch of its sinews; 
instance, to show the advantages of well-established cre-jof that personal and individual independence which eñi- 
dit, and the benefit of its expansion, to a degree not in-jbles every man to say that no man is his master. Sir, E 
compatible with safety, by a paper circulation. Or, if/ will not look on the picture. 1 will not imagine what 
they do not mention the United States, they describe |spectacle shall be exhibited, when this country not only 
just such a country, that is to say, a new and fast-grow-|halts in her onward march, but recedes; when she tracks 
ing country. Hitherto, it must be confessed, our suc-| back in the long and rapid strides of her forward move- 
cess has been great. With some breaks and intervals, | ment; when she sets herself wo undo all that:she has 
our progress has been rapid, because our system has been|done; when she renounces the good she has attained; 
good. We have preserved and fostered credit, tll all] when she obstructs credit, destroys enterprise, arrests 
have become interested in its further continuance and! commerce, and smothers manufactures. : 
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Mr. President: I confess I find it difficult to respect the 
intelligence, and, at the same time, the motives of those 
who alarm the people with the cry of danger to their li- 
berties from the bank. Do they see the same danger 

- from other banks? [think net. With them, bank capi- 
tal and bank credit is dangerous or harmless, according to 
circumstances. It isa lion, whose conduct and character 
appear to depend on his keeper. Under the control of 
this Government, it is fearful and dangerous; but under 
State authority, it ‘€ roars as gently as a sucking dove; it 
roars as it were any nightingale.” 

Both the members from New York have labored to per- 
suade us that the public liberties of this whole country 
are in imminent danger from a bank with thirty-five mil- 
lions. And yet, sir, they feel no fears for the liberty of 
the people of their own State, with a banking capital of 
twenty-three millions, and a proposed addition of ten mil- 
lions, all lodged in banks associated under the safety- 
fund system, and all under the supervision of a political 
board appointed by the Government. In all this they see 
no danger to liberty; but their anxiety is intense, lest a 
bank of thirty-five millions should enslave all the people 
of the twenty-four States. 

Again, sir, from the time of the veto message to the 
present moment, the country has been assailed with the 
ery of danger, from the small portion of foreign capital 
which is in the stock of the bank. Republicanism, it is 
said, cannot exist in a country where there is a bank with 
dukes and marquises and lords among its stockhold- 
ers. And yet, sir, have we not seen the Executive ap- 
proving of an enormous loan by the cities of this District 
from Dutch capitalists, and ‘sanctioning a law binding 
down all their citizens, and all their property, to pay the 
interest of this foreign debt, by provisions vastly more 
strict and severe than those which compel} the payment of 
taxes to their own Government? And is not Pennsylvania 
now deliberating whether she will not send an agent to 
Europe to borrow money to meet that very exigency 
which the present state of things creates? And is not the 
new bank, too, proposed to be established in New York, 
to be created on foreign capital? 

Sir, are arguments of this nature altogether creditable 
to the country? Do they exhibit us in a respectable light 
abroad? Do intelligent observers, elsewhere, behold our 
public men addressing themselves to the people in fair 
discussion on the real merits of public questions; or may 
they not think rather, that they sce them attempting to 
carry favorite measures of party by false cries of danger 
to liberty? 

The truth is, (hat banks, every where, and especially 
with us, are made for the borrowers. ‘hey are made for 
the good. of the many, and not the good of the few. 
Even their ownership, to a very great extent, is in the 
hands of men of moderate property. I have read a very 
able speech, by Mr. Cushing, in the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, in which he states that he has taken pains to 
examine the list of stockholders in several banks in his 
neighborhood, and he finds a majority of the stock (I think 
more than two-thirds) in the hands of charitable societies, 
guardians, widows, and traders with small capital. And, 
sir, at this moment, the stockholders of the Bank of the 
United States have infinitely less interest in the questions 
which we'are discussing, as stockholders, than they have 
as citizens. of the country, The stock is constantly in the 
market, and daily changing hands; and any one who 
wishes for it may always buy it. It is not permanently 
vested in any hands; and this of itself shows that the cor- 
poration is, in its nature, incapable of prosecuting any 
purpose hostile to the public liberties. Indeed, sir, I 
think it time, high time, that there should be a pause in 
this outcry against the bank, as dangerous from its politi- 
cal power, or as favoring wealth in its masses rather than 
in-its distribution. Sir, prejudice, excited against the 


bank, is a much more powerful engine for political pur- 
poses than the bank itself. It is more than a match for 
ten banks. Not long ago, a member, not now with us, 
declared on this floor, that, in the course of his political 
struggles, some years ago, he felt sure triumph the mo- 
ment an impression was made that the bank had taken 
part against him; and that if he were again to be a candi. 
date, he should wish for no surer pledge of success. His 
own experience, thus candidly stated, seems not to have 
been lost on others. 1 full well know, sir, the power of 
such prejudices. I know how easily they may be excited, 
and how potent is their agency. Efforts to excite them, 
and calculations on their efficacy, when excited, have 
sometimes succeeded, and must be expected sometimes to 
succeed in popular governments. They are among the 
means by which little men occasionally become great. 
But they are not among the means by which lasting cha- 
racter is to be attained, any more than they are among the 
means by which substantial and important public service 
is to be rendered to the country. 

I now proceed, Mr. President, to the state of opinion 
existing both in and out of Congress, as to the remedy 
proper for the present condition of things. 

There are three classes of persons, holding on this sub- 
ject different opinions. 

1. Those who believe a bank to be constitutional and 
necessary, and, seeing no danger from the present institu- 
tion, would prefer, if they could follow their own choice, 
to re-charter the bank for the usual period, with the usual 
powers; modified, however, in any manner that the ex- 
perience of the past may suggest. 

2. There are those who think a bank useful, but who 
do not believe Congress has the power to incorporrte a 
bank, under any form. 

3. There are those who admit the power of Congress 
to make a bank, and are in favor of some bank, but op- 
pose the continuance of the present. 

It is obvious, sir, that if any relief come to the country, 
it must proceed from some degree of union between these 
classes, or some of them. 

And the question is, Is there any common ground on 
which these can meet? Is there any expedient which they 
will consent to lay hold on to save the country? Or will 
they leave it a prey to their differences of opinion? 

Now, sir, among those who oppose those measures of 
Government which have brought the present distress on 
the country, a great majority would prefer a continuance 
of the ‘charter of the present. bank for the usual term, 
This would be their wish, and I am one of them. We 
passed a bill for such a re-charter, through both Houses, 
two years ago, but it was negatived by the President. I 
would prefer a bank of fifteen or twenty years’ duration; 
either this or a new one; for I do not act from a regard to 
the pecuniary interest of the stockholners in the present 
bank, although I would not censent to do them any injus~ 
tice. 

But, sir, I see no chance of renewing this charter, at 
present, for a long period. It appears to me that the 
minds of members of Congress are in a state to render this 
hopeless. I give up, therefore, my own preference; I 
sacrifice my opinions to that necessity which I feel to be 
imposed upon me by the condition of the country. I go 
for relief, for efficient relief, and for immediate relief. f 
feel this to be demanded of me by every dictate of duty 
and patriotism, and by the loud voice of the country. I 
obey that voice, and cheerfully yield every thing to the 
accomplishment of the object. When I ask others to 
make sacrifices, I begin with making them myself, 

Preferring a permanent measure, I yet agree to a tem- 
porary measure. Desirous of settling the question for a 
length of years, I yet consent to leave it open, in the hope 
of obtaining present relief and security; and I earnestly 
entreat all those with whom Ihave generally concurred in 
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opinion, to concur in a temporary measure. If we cannot 
do all we would, let us do what we can. Let- us make a 
proposition which no reasonable man, who really desires 
to relieve the country, can object to. That is my object, 
and with that single object have I prepared this bill. 

And now, sir, I will say a word to the gentlemen who 
have constitutional scruples about all banks. ‘They find 
a bank actually existing. They find that this bank, or 
another like it, has existed through more than three- 
fourths of the whole period of our Government. They 
find Congress to have asserted the constitutional power to 
establish a bank, over and over again; they find all the ju- 
dicial tribunals to have sanctioned the power, and four- 
fifths of the State legislatures, and as great a proportion 
of the people to have confirmed it. Now, sir, as sensible 
and candid men, they cannot say that it is a clear case 
against the power. They must admit there is some reason 
for supposing the power to exist. The most they can say 
is, that the bank stands on a doubtful authority. Now, 
suppose that to betrue. Let it be admitted that the bank 
stands on a doubtful title. Does it follow that they must 
suddenly destroy it? Will not they give it time to wind 
up its affairs, without producing excessive injury to the 
people? Shall it be brought to a sudden termination, at 
whatever cost, at whatever ruin to the public happiness? 

Besides, sir, if the bank be unconstitutional, what is that 
state of things inte which the country must fall, when the 
bank charter expires? Can any thing be more unconsti- 
tutional than that state of things? 

Again, sir, L must say, that some of those States, now 
most opposed to the bank on constitutional ground, help- 
ed to make it. Look to New York; look even to Virgin- 
ia: these States had much more hand in creating this bank 
than Massachusetts. In 1816, there was no majority in 
the two Houses of Congress of the members from Virginia 
opposed to the bank on constitutional grounds. Virginia 
actually gave much more support to it than Massachusetts, 
and a Virginia President approved the bill. May not a 
degree of forbearance, then, be justly expected, even 
though the opinion should now be, that the bank stands 
ona doubtful right? Sir, it is enough to state these sug- 
gestions, without arguing them at length, to candid and 
honorable men. 

I do not, on this occasion, argue the question of the 
power of Congress to make a bank, but T cannot but re- 
cur to the strong view presented of the question the other 
day by the honorable member from Vermont near me, 
[Mr. Paryerrss.] Congress, said he, having, by express 
grant, the power to regulate commerce between the se- 
veral States, if money, if currency, silver or paper, be a 
thing essential to commerce, how can they regulate the 
commerce without regulating the currency of the country? 
And if the constitution of the United States does allow the 
States to create banks, with power to issue paper, and 
Congress still may not control or regulate that paper, 
either by a bank of its own, or any other just means, how 
can it be said that Congress has power to regulate com- 
merce between the States? These are questions, sir, 
which I cannot answer. 

In the next place, sir, as L have said, there are those 
who are for a new bank. . 

Sir, gentlemen may well be for a new bank, but they 


it cannot afford such relief. Weare in an emergency. 
Great interests are in danger of being overwhelmed; we 
need some plank, something to lay hold on, to buoy us 
up, and keep our heads above water, until more effectual 
and permanent provision for our safety can be made. 

I will now, sir, state the general substance of the bill 
which F ask leave to introduce. 

The first section proposes to continue the present bank 
for six years, but with this provision, viz. that so much of 
the present charter as gives the bank an exclusive right 
shall not be continued, but that Congress may make any 
other bank, if it see fit, to come into existence at any time 
after 1836. 

This is the great feature of the bill, It continues the 
bank for a short period, and takes away the exclusive 
right. Congress is thus left at perfect liberty to make 
another bank whenever it chooses. When the present 
agitation shall have subsided, when a day of calm conside- 
ration comes, and the people have had time for delibera- 
tion, then Congress may make a permanent provision, 
satisfactory to itself and to the country. Can any thing be 
more reasonable than this? Can the bitterest enemy of 
the present bank refuse to give it time to wind up its af- 
fairs witbout distress to the people? Can the most ardent 
advocate of anew bank refuse, meantime, to allow the 
country to relieve itself, by the use of the present, until a 
new one shall be established? 

Sir, I am not deuling in plausibilities only. I mean to 
leave the whole question, between this bank and a new 
one, fairly open. I mean to give to neither any manner 
of advantage. If Congress establish a new bank, it may 
easily go into operation while the present is gradually re- 
tiring from operation, and the business of the country will 
feel no violent shock. 

1 mean to give the present bank no claim to a renewal; 
but, on the contrary, the only new power conferred on it 
by this bill, isa power to enable itto wind up its concerns. 

As to the time, I think six years not too long. If we 
were now certain that a new bank would come into exist- 
tence in 1836, I think it would be convenient, for all par- 
ties, that this bank should have six years to run. The 
new bank would hardly get into full operation nnder a 
year or two, and time is absolutely necessary to enable 
this bank gradually to collect its debts. A hastened col- 
lection must distress the people. With an existing debt 
of fifty-five millions, and pressed and solicited, on all 
sides, still further to extend its loans, in order to relieve 
the country, all must sce that the affairs of the bank can- 
not be closed without intolerable pressure on the commu- 
nity, unless time be given for that purpose. But, if six 
years be thought too long, I will consent to five, or to 
four. My own opinion is, that six years is not too long. 

The second section provides, that the public moneys, 
becoming due after the Ist of July, shall be deposited in 
the bank and its branches, as heretofore, subject, how- 
ever, at any time after this act shall be accepted, to be re- 


cannot be for that and for nothing else, if they really in- [moved by order of Congress. If Congress shall establish 
tend to relieve the country. No new bank can be estab-!a new bank, they will of course remove the deposites into 
lished before 1836. This we all know. And what arejit. ‘The effect of this provision will be to give to Con- 
we to do in the mean time? Tam not against a new bank, jgress, at all times, what rightfully belongs to them—a 
when the proper time comes to make st, if that shall be | full control over the public purse. It separates that purse 
the general voice of the country; but it is idle to talk ofa from the sword, and re-establishes the just authority of 
new bank now. Those cannot fecl the exigency of the /the legislature. : 

moment, they do not realize the pressure of the times,| Then comes the section by which the bank is to. pay 
who talk of a new bank, and nothing but a new bank. $200,000 a year, for each of the six years, as compensa- 
Let them bring forward a project for a new bank when- tion for the benefits of a continuance of its charter. 
ever they please; but let us, in the mean time, not suffer , This provision is adopted from the billof 1832. For one, 
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I should have been willing that a fixed per centage should 
have been paid, instead of this bonus, to be divided among 
the States, sccording to numbers; but others objected to 
this, and 1 bave sought to avoid all new causes of difference, 

The next section authorizes Congress to restrain the 
bank from issuing notes of less denomination than twenty 
dollars, if it shall see fit so to do, any time after March, 
31836.. This, too, is borrowed from the bill of 1832, and 
its object was fully discussed on that occasion. That ob- 


Would to God, sir, that I could draw around me all 
these twelve millions of people; would to God, that I 


ject is to get rid of the circulation of all notes under five |could speak audibly to every independent elector in the 


dollars, and, by so doing, to extend the specie basis of {whole land. 


our circulation. When the States shall direct their own 
banks to issue no notes Jess than five dollars, then it is 
proposed that Congress shall direct the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States to issue no notes below twenty dollars. The 
state of our currency will then be, as 1 explained the 
other day, that, up to five dollars, the currency will be 
silver and gold; above five dollars, it may be silver and 
gold and notes of State banks; and above twenty dollars, 
silver and gold and notes of State banks and notes of the 

Bank of the United States. This greater use of silver and 
gold,for common purposes, and small payments, Ihave 

` thought to be a desirable object, as [have often before said. 

The next section looks to the winding up of the affairs 
of the bank; and it provides that, at any time within the 
last three years of its continuance, its directors may di- 
vide, among the stockholders, any portion of the capital 
which they may have withdrawn from active operation. 
The remaining sections are only such as are formal and 
hecessary; one continues the acts of Congress connected 
with the bank, such as those providing for forging its 
notes; and the other requires the acceptance of this bill 
by the bank, in order to give it yalidity and effect. 

Such, Mr. President, are the provisions of this bill. 
They are few and simple. 

1. The bank is to be continued for six years. 

2. The deposites are to be restored after the Ist of July. 

3. Congress is to be at perfect liberty to create any 
new bank, at any time after March, 1836. 

4. The directors, in order to wind up their concerns, 
may, three years before the six years expire, begin to di- 
vide the capital among the stockholders. 

Mr. President, this is the measure which T propose; and 
it is my settled belief that, if we cannot carry this, we can 

“earry nothing. 

I haye thus, sir, stated my opinions, and discharged my 
duty. I see the country laboring, and struggling, and 
panting under an enormous political evil. I propose a 
remedy which I am sure will produce relief, if it be adopt- 
ed, and.which seems to me most likely to obtain support. 
And.now, sir, I put it to every member of Congress, how 
he. can resist this measure, unless by proposing another 
and a better. Who, among the agents and servants of 
the people assembled in these Houses, is prepared, in the 
present distressed state of the country, to say, that he will 
oppose every thing, and propose nothing? For one, sir, 
T can only say, that I have been driven to this proposition 
by an irresistible impulse of obligation to the country. if 
I had been suddenly called to my great reckoning in 
another world, I should have felt that one duty was left 
unattempted, if I had no measure to recommend, no ex- 
‘pedient. to. propose, no hope to hold out to this. suffering 

_ community. 

“As to the success of this bill, sir, or any other, 1 have 
only to repeat what I have so often said, that every thing 
rests with the people themselves. In the distracted state 

-of the public councils, any measure of relief can only be 
obtained by the decisive demand of the public will. 

_ By an exercise of executive power, which I believe to 
be illegal, and which all must see to have been injurious— 
by an unrelenting adherence to the measure which has 
‘thus been adopted, in spite of all consequences, and by 
the force of those motives which influence men te support 


I would not say to them, vainly and arro- 
gantly, that their safety and happiness required the adop- 
tion of any measure recommended by me. But I would 
say to them, with the sincerest conviction that ever ani- 
mated man’s heart, that their safety and happiness do re- 
quire their own prompt and patriotic attention to the pub- 
lic concerns, their own honest devotion to the welfare of 
the State. {would say to them, that neither this mea- 
sure, nor any measure, can be adopted, except by the co- 
gent and persisting action of popular opinion. I would 
say to them, that the public revenues cannot be restored 
to their accustomed custody; that they cannot be again 
placed under the control of Congress; that the violations 
of law cannot be redressed, but by manifestations, not to 
be mistaken, of public sentiment. I would say to them, 
that the constitution and the laws, their own rights and 
their own happiness, all depend on themselves; and if 
they esteem these of any value; if they were not too 
dearly bought by the blood of their fathers; if they be an 
inheritance fit to be transmitted to their posterity, 1 would 
beseech them—I would beseech them-—-to come now to 
their salvation. 

Mr. LEIGH said: He hoped the Senate would indulge 
him, if he took this early opportunity to indicate, frankly 
and distinctly, the opinion he entertained on this impor- 
tant subject, and the course he should pursue in regard 
to it. Indeed, some remarks which had fallen from the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, if he rightly understuod 
the allusions they imported, seemed to render such an 
explanation from him necessary. 

It is known to the Senate, said he, that, among the re- 


solutions adopted by the General Assembly of ‘Virginia, 
during its last session, which have heretofore been laid 
before both Houses of Congress, there was one declaring 
the opinion that the Federal Government had no constitu- 
tional authority to incorporate a national bank; it contains, 
indeed, no positive instruction to the Senators represent- 
ing the State in this House; but it isa deliberate, solemn 
expression of the sense of the legislature, and, I have no 
doubt, of the general sense of the people of Virginia on 
the subject; and this with reference to the question of the 
renewal of the charter of the present Bank of the United 


States. Itis known to the Senate, too, that I must have 
accepted the trust’ which a place in this body imposes, 
with full knowledge of the resolution to which 1 have ad- 
verted. Under these circumstances, knowing what was 
expected of me when I was elected, representing the 
sovereignty of the State, and informed, as I am, of her 
opinion and her will, even if I entertained a different 
opinion, I should be incapable of so far misrepresenting 
her, as to vote for a re-charter of the Bank of the United 
States, for any length of time, however short, or with 
any modifications whatever. But, in truth, I concur in 
the opinion of my constituents on the constitutional ques- 
tion, and that entirely and exactly. I have examined the 
arguments for the constitutionality of such a corporation, 
over and over again, deliberately, and, T hope, impartially; 
Ltbink I understand them; and I am quite sure that the 
opinion I have formed is the result of my best judgment. 
At the same time, remembering that the opposite opin- 
ion has been entertained by so many enlightened men, by 
a large majority of the States composing this Union, and 
by a Jarge majority, toe, of the people of the United 
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States, L cannot say that the incorporation of a national| from the admission of such a principle of construction, 


bank, on the principles on which the present bank has 
been framed, is palpably unconstitutional; that would be 
a degree of presumption; a want of respect for the opin- 
ion of others; a pretension to infallibility, which Lam in- 
capable of. All T say is, that their reasoning has not con- 
vinced me. Without entering at large upon the topics 
of argument that belong to the question, I shall only re- 
mark, at present, that the power to create such an institu- 
tion has been claimed as an incidental power, and chiefly 
as incidental to the power of this Government to regu- 
late the currency of the United States, and to the power 
delegated to it to levy taxes, and to collect and disburse 
the revenue. Now, as to the first, the constitution con- 
tains no grant of power to regulate the currency; it only 
empowers Congress to coin moncy, and regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coins, to which I cannot see how a 
power to create a bank paper currency, or to regulate a 
bank paper currency created by the States, can be inci- 
dental. As to the other, T can casily understand that a na- 
tional bank may be, and has been, made an agent for safe- 
keeping and distributing the public revenue—a conve- 
aient agent—but the question with me is, whether it is 
necessary and proper, or at all appropriate, for the pur- 
pose? Among the various arguments against the con- 
slitutionality of the bank, there is one which has had 
much weight on my mind, and which I do not remember 
to have seen fairly met and answered. Considering the 
power to incorporate a national bank as incidental to 
the power of collecting and distributing the revenue, 
it is obvious that the fiscal agency of such an institution, 
in which consists the execution of the power, is only 
an incidental effect of the bank. The main purposes 
of the bank are to create a stock for the profit of the 
stockholders; acredit for the accommodation of indi- 
vidual dealers; a bank paper currency, of universal cir- 
culation, for the general use of the country; and such 
being the main purposes, the fiscal agency of the bank, 
in safe-keeping and distributing the public revenue—an 
agency wholly unconnected with the main purposes of 
the institution—is required of it, as part (though, I admit, 
a very important part) of the consideration it pays for 
the privileges conferred by its charter. If this Govern- 
ment may do any thing, which, though in the principal de- 
sign, purpose, and effect, it has no manner of relation to 
the powers delegated by the constitution, may yet inei- 
dentally have an effect to execute any of thei, I can real- 
ly sce no limitation whatever to the incidental powers 
of this Government. 

Suppose, for example, Congress should incorporate a 
company, with an exclusive privilege to transport all pas- 
sengers travelling through the country, for its own emolu- 
ment, upon condition that it should also transport the 
mail free of charge, and be responsible for all losses that 
should occur to individuals or the public, through neglect, 
accident, embezzlement, or robbery; this might be a very 
convenient method of transporting the mail, a great sav- 
ing of expense to the Government and to the people, and 
a complete security, or rather an insurance of remitments 
by post; and yet the monopoly of the transportation of 
passengers would be the direct main purpose of such an 
institution, while the transportation of the mail would 
only be an incidental effect of it, Would any one maintain 
that such an incorporation would be constitutional? It 
must not be supposed that T put the case as one exactly 
like the incorporation of a national bank; I am sensible of 
the points of diversity; my only purpose is to illustrate 
the proposition, that the incidental effect of any measure 
to carry inte exccution any of the powers of this Govern- 
ment, cannot render the measure constitutional, so far as 
it affects the main design and purpose, if these be nowise 
referrible to any of the delegated powers. Iam much 
more apprehensive of the general mischief which may flow 


than F am of any particular mischief that can possibly flow 
from the application of it, now in question—the incorpor- 
ation, namely, of a national bank. 

But though the people of Virginia do entertain the 
opinion, and have uniformly maintained it, and, I think, 
upon just grounds, that this Government has no constitu- 
tional authority to charter a national bank, the develop- 
ments of the present year, now in rapid progress, may 
serve to convince them that the renewal of the charter of 
the present bank, with such modifications and for such a 
term as experience has shown or shall dictate to be proper, 
may be the only means which human wisdom can devise, 
to avert or to correct measures far more unconstitutional, 
more abhorrent in principle from their opinions, and more 
dangcrousand baleful in their consequences. The alterna- 
tives but too likely to be presented to usare, indeed, awful. 

It may soon appear manifest to all the world, that the 
natural death, or the violent destruction, of the existing 
bank, which has been essayed, is to be only the prelude 
to the scheme of another national bank, constructed on 
the same general principle, with as large or larger capi- 
tal, and obnoxious to the same constitutional objections 
as the present bank, with these only differences: that the 
mother bank will be located in New York, instead of Phi- 
ladelphia, and the direction put under the absolute con- 
trol and dominion of the President of the United States. 
The first may serve to conciliate a powerful popular in- 
fluence to the support of the scheme; the last will give 
the President far more of real substantial power than the 
whole patronage of the Government now vested in his 
hands (which has given him power enough, and too much 
already) can be made capable of exerting; a power to 
dispense the wealth of the nation; a power over men in 
their private affairs; a power to tempt or to constrain them 
into passive submission to the Executive will. I amaware 
that the present Chief Magistrate (if I may credit the re- 
ports of the committees that have waited on him on the 
subject of the deposites, the truth of which I cannot 
doubt) has said that he will never consent to a renewal of 
the charter of the present bank, or to the incorporation 
of another bank; but then, if I understand the meaning of 
bis words, he has only resolved never to give his consent 
to either of these measures, until his experiment of making 
the State banks serve the purpose of the fiscal agency 
which the Bank of the United States has performed, shall 
have failed; and I apprehend he may say, with perfect 
truth, at any moment, (indeed, at the present moment, ) 
that the experiment has failed. I hope there are some 
means within the power of Congress, to ascertain the 
state of the Treasury: for my own part, Iam expecting 
the disclosure with the utmost anxiety. Then, sir, I can- 
not help remembering that the President, in his veto mes- 
sage, told Congress and the nation, that, if he had been 
consulted, he could have given such a plan of a national 
bank as he would have approved. J speak from memory, 
and do not pretend to quote his words; but I am sure of 
the import of them. The President, therefore, is of opi- 
nion that there may be a national bank constructed which 
will be nowise unconstitutional, and he will give Congress 
the plan, if it will only consent to the introduction of Poy- 
nings’s law; that law so cunningly devised to keep Ireland. 
in subjection to the crown of England; that law, by which 
the Irish Parliament could pass no bill, except such, the 
heads of which were furnished from the castle. ‘They 
who tell us that the President thinks this Government has 
no constitutional power to incorporate a national bank, 
either forget his avowal of opinion in one of the most so- 
lemn acts of his official life, or they do not think he was 
sincere. No, sir; the President does not concur with the 
General Assembly of Virginia on this point. He may, 
with perfect consistency, approve a charter of a bank 
which shall be conformed with his ideas of expediency; 
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and, as his avowed objection to the present one is, that | thority to frame a league of State banks, and make them 
it is capable of interfering with his Government, we may jfiscalagents? Is there any man who can be reconciled to 
infer that he will approve the charter of another bank soja measure which he objects to as having a tendency to 
constructed as tobe under the control of his Government; | consolidation, by the circumstance that it has also a ten- 
and if be will not, his successor may. An honorable gen- dency to monarchy? In the next place, I say, that, by 
tleman from New York [Mr. Wrzent] has, I understand, | this scheme, the President has secured to himself, if not 
explicitly declared his opposition to the renewal of the directly a power to dispose of the public treasure in the 
‘charter of the present bank, and to a charter of any interval between the collection and the disbursement of 
other national bank. I do not question his sincerity. lit, yet an absolute control over the State banks of depo- 
But I know that all men are, more or less, the creatures] site, which is very nearly the same thing. Take the Man- 
of circumstances; that strong temptation or imperious ne-j hattan Bank, again, for instance. lts capital, by charter, 
cessity has often changed men’s opinions, and yet oftener|is only two millions of dollars. The public revenue col- 
their course of conduct; they may mount to a degree of|lected in New York is, at least, twelve millions of dol- 
intensity which no buman firmness can resist; and L think | lars; one half of which, six millions of dollars, is deposit- 
it not at all improbable that the developments of this pre-|ed in the Manhattan Bank. AH banks trade on the aver- 
sent year (1834) may serve to show the people of Virginiajage amount of the deposites confided to them, which is 
the imminent danger, not to say certain prospect, of a new ascertained by experience. Let us suppose, then, that 
bank, over the direction of which an overruling influence | the average amount of deposites of the moneys of the 
will be given to the President, and which will thus com- United States on which the Manhattan Bank will 
bine the tendency of the present bank to consolidation, | trade, is one-third of the whole amount of the deposites, 
with an accelerated tendency of the Government to mo-|1.am not pretending to accuracy in these estimates, nei- 
narchy. If such an alternative be presented to us, we ther is accuracy necessary to my purpose. Then the 
must make our choice of evils. President will have given this bank a capital to trade on 
Or, perhaps, the developments of the present year equal to the whole amount of its capital by charter. What 
may open to us the prospect of that bank of the United | becomes of the authority of the State legislature of New 
States, the scheme of which was darkly intimated to the} York, which has limited its capital to two millions of dol- 
public in the first message of the President to Congress, lars? But let the bank proceed to trade on the public 
‘at the first session after his first inauguration, the same |deposites, no matter how cautiously, and then let it pre- 
that was commonly called a Treasury bank. I do not|sume to disobey any orders from the President, however 
know that I fully penetrated the design; perhaps it was | unreasonable; let his suspicions be aroused, with or with- 
not intended to be intelligible to ordinary minds; or, per-|out causes and let him, through mistake, or caprice, or 
haps, it was, at the time, in a crude, undigested state;/anger, or passion for conquest, withdraw the public de- 
but, as T understood it, (indeed, I could make nothing | posites from it, and leave the bank an overtrader exactly 
else of it,) the plan was to convert the revenue of thejto the amount to which it has traded on the deposites, 
United States, between the time of the collection and the | wbo does not see that the bank, in such a state of things, 
disbursement of it, into a bank capital, to be managed by|must be placed in imminent jeopardy, if not condemned 
the Treasury, under the control of the President. |to instant bankruptcy? that to avoid the danger of ruin, it 
Now, sir, suppose the alternative shali be presented to) must be his slave? And who doubts which alternative 
us, whether the charter of the existing Bank of the Uni- this artificial being, without heart or soul, bound by the 
ted States shall be renewed, or such a Treasury bank_as|law of its nature to follow its interest, must embrace? The 
this established? Such a Treasury bank as this! “1t]power which the President has secured to himself over 
would give the President the means of purchasing a/this league of State banks is quite as unconstitutional as 
crown; no matter whether he should employ those means|the incorporation of a national bank by Congress; indeed, 
or not, they would constitute the potentiality cf kingly |much more plainly so, and far more pernicious; for it is 
dominion, and I would not trust such faculty to any Pre-jnot only an assumption of power not delegated by the 
sident; no, not if he were the father from whose loins Ijconstitution, but it is an appropriation of the usurped 
sprung; a power dangerous to his own virtue, destruc- |power to the Executive department. Ifan attempt shall 
tive of the virtue of the people; odious, fatal, damnatoryjbe made to regulate the exercise of this power by 
of our free institutions. law, we shall see whether the object can, by any contri- 
Atali events, sir, the developments of the present|vance, be accomplished; meantime it requires no political 
year must enlighten us as to the nature and effect of the sagacity to perceive, that, if the prevalent notions of Exe- 
scheme, which, so far as any scheme has been announc-|cutive prerogative shall be sustained, all such attempts 
ed to the Senate by any friend of the administration on |must be vain and nugatory. 
this floor, or announced to the public by the President,| The developments of the present year may open 
in those answers of his to the committees from the great/another view to the people of Virginia, and of this whole 
cities, is the scheme of the Government; and that is, to} Union. It is, E presume, known to every body who has 
leave things exactly in their present state. The Presi-jbestowed the least attention on the subject, that it was 
dent has formed a league of State banks of his own selec- by means of the public deposites, the connexion of its 
tion, in which he has deposited the public moneys col-jbranches with the mother bank and with each other, 
lected at the: places where they are respectively located, {and the consequent absence of all rivalry among them, 
reserving power to himself to withdraw these deposites|that the Bank of the United States has been enabled, and 
from them at his’ pleasure. He has power to examine |that it has been its interest, to facilitate exchanges be- 
their condition at any time, and to scrutinize their con-|tween the different parts of the country at so moderate 
duct. Congress has no such power. He has urged|a rate. The members of this league of State banks are 
them to trade on the deposites, for the purpose of giving |no more likely than those of other leagues to be exempt 
accommodation to the public, which, we may be sure, |from rivalry; nor will even the master influence of the 
they are naturally inclined to do, without his prompting. | President be able to make them work in perfect harmony. 
Now, in the first-place, I ask any man who concurs with)The revenue of the United States, collected at the port 
me in the opinion that-this Government (I use the phrase jof New York, is equal at least to $12,000,000. The des 
now in its proper sense, meaning the whole Government) | posites of this immense sum is divided between two State 
Jas no constitutional authority. to create a national bank, |banks; and these State banks are to make distribution of 
for the purpose of making it a.fiscal agent, how he can|it throughout the United States. This must give them, I 
possibly think that the President -has constitutional au-|should think, and through them the city of New York, a 
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vast proportion of the whole business of the domestic ex- 
change of the United States; add to which, in conse- 
quence of the concentration of so large a proportion of 
the import trade of the country in that city, every dealer 
in foreign merchandise in the South, West, Southwest, 
and Northwest, must have money current in New York, 
or credit there. [am not able to estimate the value of 
such advantages, nor, indeed, sure that L clearly under- 
stand them. Lam throwing out hints for the considera- 
tion of others better informed. Will not New York avail 
herself of allsuch advantages? What shall prevent her 
from availing herself of them to the uttermost? Will 
she not make the utmost profit of them she can? When 
or where has there existed any community of men who 
did not pursue their own interests, and avail themselves 
of every opportunity and every means of advancing them? 
T do not mean to insinuate that the people of New York 
are more selfish than others; I do them no such injustice; 
1 only think them like other men. And, sir, Fam very much 
deceived, if the continuance of the President’s system of 
measures (if its continuance can by any means be accom- 
plished) will not have the effect, in the end, whatever 
may be their present sufferings under it, to subject the 
whole trade of the country to the city of New York. 
Now, sir, I am not conscious of any jealousy of New York; 
any envy of her prosperity; on the contrary, I sincerely 
rejoice at the spectacle of her prosperity, as I do in the 
prosperity of every part of the country, when it is de- 
rived from its peculiar advantages, its own capital, indus- 
try, and enterprise. But if the action ofthe Government 
gives her advantages which she oiherwise could never 
enjoy—advantages to be enjoyed at the expense of others; 
if the tendency of public measures is to constitute her the 
Rome of this great empire; then it will become the peo- 
le of Virginia, and of every other State in the Union, to 
inquire whether the Bank of the United States shall be 
put down, in order to give such an ascendant to the city 
of New York as will make her mistress of the Union. 
The developments of this year may present yet anoth- 
er and far more vital question to the people--the ques- 
tion, whether and how this Union shall be longer presery- 
ed? I mention it with a feeling of trembling anxiety and 
awe; for there is some degree of mischief even in talking 
publicly about the dissolution of the Union; but these are 
times in which we ought to look before us, and examine 
the dangers in prospect, in order to avoid them. If the 
existing bank had been permitted to die a natural death, 
and the term allowed for winding up its affairs had been 
extended from time to time, its debtors might have been 
able to meet their engagements, if not without inconve- 
nience, yet without sacrifice and ruin. The attempt to 
antedate its doom, to destroy it suddenly and violently, 
has produced its natural consequence—a state of conyul- 
sion that distorts and racks every part of the body politic. 
Let gentlemen remember the amount of debt due in the 
Western country to the Bank of the United States; let 
them reflect on the vast proportion of fixed landed capi- 
tal, compared with the active money capital of that coun- 
try; and then let them ask themselves, whether any peo- 
ple on earth will or can reasonably be expected to abide 
with patience the sale of their property, of their very 
dwellings, under the hammer of the auctioneer, when, 
for want of a sound currency, it must be sacrificed, in or- 
der to pay debts due to the Bank of the United States, in 
which their direct interest as stockholders is comparative- 
ly trivial? Whether it be not unwise and cruel to put the 
patriotism of any people to such a test, events rapidly ap- 
proaching may serve to show. The love of the Union is 
founded on a just sense of its advantages to all; the loy- 
alty ofa free people to Government is, as it ought to be, 
founded in a perception of its blessings, and must cease 
when it becomes a curse. 
the Union which present the danger under a different as- 


I might look to other parts of 


pect; but I will not pursue the subject, which, indeed, E 
was loath to touch. 
whether the charter of the bank shall not be renewed be- 
cause it is unconstitutional, or the Union, and, with it, 
of course, the whole constitution, shall be put in jeopar- 
dy, the people will weigh the subject with anxious care 
and deliberation. 


If the alternative shall be presented, 


If it please God to spare me life, and the possession of 


my faculties, the people of Virginia shall understand all 
the alternatives likelv to be presented to them. They must 
decide. 


When the question shall be, whether a vital and 
permanent change shall be wrought in the fundamental 
principles of our institutions; whether, in effect, any thing 


shall be done or omitted, the doing or omission of which 


shall lead to revolution; the determination shall not rest 
on my sole responsibility; it shall rest on that of the sove- 
reign State to which I belong. As a citizen, I may ad- 
vise, dissuade, oppose; but, in the end, I shall not be able 
to dissever myself from her. I follow her destinies; f 
stand by her in all events, 

But, sir, the question concerning the renewal of the 
charter of the Bank of the United States is, or rather it 
would have been, if the bank had been permitted quietly 
to expire without any violation of faith or of law, so com- 
paratively indifferent to me, that it has been with some 
difficulty thatI have, on this occasion, brought my mind to 
the consideration of it. I should have been willing to see 
the institution go down, content to see the nation strug- 
gling under any degree of inconvenience, and enduring any 
endurable state of want, making any sacrifice of property ; 
but I cannot consent to the least sacrifice of civil liberty. 
We see the President openly assuming the power to dis- 
pose of the public treasure, at his pleasure, and by hisin- 


dependent power—lending it through the instrumentality 


of the Secretary of the Treasury, by half millions at a 
time, without any-appropriation by law, to favored State 
banks, avowedly for the purpose of enabling them to pay 
their own debts out of it, and to trade on the surplus for 
their own profit. And if he may lend it to a body corpo- 
rate, why not to a natural person? ‘There is no conceiva- 
ble distinction in principle. We see him at the same 
time, through the instrumentality ôf his Postmaster Ge. 
neral, borrowing money at six per cent. interest, without 
pretence of any authority of law, and in contempt ofan 
express provision of the constitution vesting such power 
in Congress, We see him taking away the public depo- 
sites from the Bank of the United States, on allegations 
of misconduct, nowise affecting its fiscal agency, which he 
must know to be matters of judicial cognizance, since he 
declares that he would have ordered a scire fucias against 
the bank, but for the short time its charter had to run. 
Our most essential liberties are seized into his hands; the 
principal features that distinguish our republican system 
are obliterated by the exertion of an assumed and hitherto ` 
unheard of prerogative; and the President proclaims to the 
world that neither the opinions of the people nor the 
voice of the legislature shall alter his course of measures. 
The constitution js falling in ruins arounds us. Shall we 
sit here deliberating whether the charter of the bank shall 
be renewed or not? Of what avail are our deliberations? 
I would by no means be wanting in courtesy towards the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, but, for my part, I shall 
hardly be willing even to consider the question of the re- 
newal of the bank charter, till the just authority of the 
legislature, and the vital principles of liberty, shall be 
vindicated and secured against all assaults. Our forefath- 
ers of the revolution resisted a principle, which, if admit- 
ted, might lead to oppression; they did not wait till actual 
oppression was felt; the stamp act and the duties on tea 
were not enforced. They revolted against the: assertion 
of power by the British Parliament, to bind the colonies 
in all cases whatever. Here, the most palpably unconsti- 
tutional prerogatives are not only claimed by the Presi- 
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dent, but exercised and persisted in, and if he shall suc- 
ceed in establishing them, the precedent will be decisive 
and fatal. . The influence of such a precedent may be es- 
timated by the use which has been made of the example 
set by Mr. Crawford, while the administration of the Trea- 
sory Department was in hishands. That gentleman was 
not appointed to succeed another officer displaced for re- 
fusing, in the exercise of a discretion confided to him, to 
withdraw the public deposites from the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States at the President’s bidding; so that, at once, the 
only question which his conduct presented, was a ques- 
tion upon the construction of the charter of the bank, as 
to the reasons for which the Secretary might withdraw the 
deposites. Neither did he withdraw any money from the 
bank which had been deposited there; he only omitted to 
transfer to it moneys which had been previously deposi- 
ted in some of the State banks; consisting of balances of 
which the Bank of the United States was as unwilling to re- 
ceive as he was to make, the transfer; and the transaction 
was of so little consideration in his mind, that he forgot to 
report the proceeding and the reasons of it to Congress; 
neither was it ever approved or sanctioned. Iam most 
willing to acknowledge Mr. Crawford’s title to respect; 
but I must say that, considering the circumstances, neither 
his example nor his opinion on that occasion, can have 
any manner of authority to justify or excuse the recent 
measures of the Executive. Yet this precedent has fur- 
nished the defenders of the Executive their most impos- 
ing argument! ‘ 

Sir, the contest is between the constitutional principles 
of the republican Government and the principles of mon- 
archy. It were unnecessary and idle to inquire whether 
the President designs to subvert the constitution? Politi- 
cal causes put into action often produce effects beside, 
beyond, and contrary to the purposes of the actors. When 
the English Parliament consented to purge the army, did 
it do so with design to make Cromwell lord protector of 

ingland?) When Bonaparte usurped the crown of Spain, 

did he design to subvert his imperial throne? And yet it 
was that act of all-grasping ambition, that fated “ blunder,” 
which roused the spirit ofresistance in the nations of Eu- 
rope, that accomplished his downfall. 

The recent disclosures have convinced me, that a broad- 
er metallic basis than now exists is absolutely necessary to 
sustain our extended system of bank credit and bank pa- 
per currency; and I can readily see that this may be par- 
tially effected by State or Federal legislation—wise, judi- 
cious legislation; but I must protest against the power of 
the President to accomplish such an object, however de- 
sirable. L make the remark, because the President told 
one of those committees that recently waited on him with 
memorials, that he meant to restore a metallic medium of 
circulation to the country; and that, in order to do this, he 
proposed, first, tostop the circulation of all notes under 
ten dollars, by placing the public deposites in such State 
banks as would issue no notes below that denomination, 
and by prohibiting the receipt, in payment of the revenue, 
of the notes of such banks as should issue smaller notes; 
and that afterwards, a like process would be employed to 
put out of circulation all bank notes under the denomina- 
tion of twenty dollars. © That he should think the Execu- 
tive power competent to adopt and enforce such a system 

_ of policy, could excite no man’s surprise. But what- am 
going-to mention is very remarkable, and itis equally re- 
markable that it has not hitherto attracted the least notice. 
The President being asked when he intended to com- 
mence the execution of his plan, answered, not till after 
the-expiration of the. charter of the Bank of the United 
States. (Lam only stating the substance of what he said 
from memory.) -Now, Twish to have it observed, that, as 
the..charter of the bank will.expire on the Ist March, 
1836, and the President’s term of office on the 4th March 
1837, either he designs to accomplish thia difficult opera- 


tion of restoring a metallic medium of circulation within 
the short space of one ycar, or he intends to be re-elected 
for a third term, and perhaps for another term after that; 
for the probable duration of his life will hardly be equal to 
such a work. Ido notaffirm that such are his designs; 
but he has taught me to note his words, and to compare 
his subsequent conduct with them. His words are often 
portentous. We have no light by which we can discern 
the issue of the present state of things, but that which cor- 
ruscates from his mansion; and that is like flashes of light- 
ning in a dark night, serving only to show us precipices, 
dangers, and horrors all around us, but no road by which 
we can hope to extricate ourselves from them. Must the 
earth quake—must the carth quake, before the people 
cease to sleep? 


[The following is the Bill which Mr. Wausren asked leave 

to introduce.) 

A bill to continue, for the term of six years, the act 
entitled ** An act to incorporate the subscribers to the 
Bank of the United States.” 

Be tt enacted, €e., That the act entitled ** An act to 
incorporate the subscribers to the Bank of the United 
States,” approved on the tenth day of April, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and sixteen, shall continue in full 
force and effect for the term of six years from and after 
the period therein limited for its expiration, to wit, the 
third day of March, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-six; and that all the rights, interests, proper- 
ties, powers, and privileges secured by the same act, with 
all the rules, conditions, restrictions, and duties therein 
prescribed and imposed, be and remain after the said 
third day of March, in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-six, during the said six years, as if the 
said limitation in the said act had not been made: Provided, 
nevertheless, That so much of the said act as declares that 
no other bank shall be established by any future law of 
the United States, during the continuance of the corpora. 
tion thereby created, shall not be continued by this act; 
but that it shall be lawful for Congress, whenever it shall 
see fit, to establish any other bank to come into existence 
and operation at any time on or after the fourth day of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-six. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all public moneys 
accruing to the United States, and becoming payable 
from and after the passage of thisact, in places where the 
said bank or any of its offices is established, shall be de- 
posited in the Bank of the United States and its offices as 
heretofore: Provided, That, at any time after this act shall 
have been accepted, Congress may, by law or joint reso- 
lution, cause such moneys to be withdrawn and removed 
to any other custody or place of deposite. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, in consideration 
of the benefits and privileges conferred by this act, the 
said bank shall pay to the United States the annuity or 
yearly sum of two hundred thousand dollars, which said 
sum shall be paid, by the said bank, on the fourth day of 
March, in each and every year, during the said term of 
six years. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That Congress may 
provide, by law, that the said bank shall be restrained, at 
any time after the third day of March, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, from makings 
issuing, or keeping incirculation any notes or bills of said 
bank, or any of its offices, of a less sum or denomination 
than twenty dollars. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, at any time or 
times within the last three years of the existence of said 
corporation, as continued by this act, it shall be lawful for 
the president and directors to divide among the several 
stockholders thereof such portions of the capital stock of 
said. corporation as they may have withdrawn from active 
use, and-may judge proper so to divide. 
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Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That so much of any |their own intellectual and moral energies. Indeed, to 
act or acts of Congress, heretofore passed and now in/ their extraordinary. enterprise, industry, and economy, 
force, supplementary to, or in anywise connected with, | may be chiefly attributed the great and acknowledged 
the said original act of incorporation, approved on the}success which has attended the people of that place in 
tenth day of April, in the year one thousand eight hun-}the prosecution of the mechanic arts. 
dred and sixteen, as is not inconsistent with this act, shall] There are, jn that borough, two banks in operation, 
be continued in full force and effect during the said six|with considerable capitals. One of them existed before 
years, after the third day of March, in the year one thou-|the charter of the first Bank of the United States expired, 
sand eight hundred and thirty-six. and maintained its credit by regularly redeeming its bills 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the|during the disastrous period when coin was driven from 
duty of the president and directors of the said’ bank, on |circulation by an inundation of the depreciated paper of 
or before the first day of the next session of Congress, to|the State banks which had violated their engagements to 
signify to the President of the United States their accep-|the public by the suspension of specie payments. But, 
tance, on behalf of the Bank of the United States, of the|sir, in the present state of distrust and consternation, these 
terms and conditions in this act contained; and if they shall | banks do not, and undoubtedly cannot, furnish aid ade- 
fail to do so on or before the day above mentioned, then quate to the emergencies of the active and useful busi- 
this act shall cease to be in force. ness-men who have become, in a measure, dependent 

Before the question of leave was taken, upon their facilities, under the system of credit so uni- 

Mr. WRIGHT obtained the floor, and intimated his|versally established in our country, 
wish to address the Senate on the subject; when, on his} The usual, expected, and necessary accommodations of 


motion, those institutions beang withheld, the business of many is 
The Senate adjourned. greatly embarrassed, and the profits of more safe and 
prosperous times may be sacrificed by persevering efforts 

Wepnrspay, Marca 19. x to sustain well-earned and valued reputations for punc- 


tuality and integrity. Under such circumstances, exten- 
PUBLIC DISTRESS. sive sales are not and cannot be made, either for cash or 
Mr. TOMLINSON rose and presented the memorial offon credit. Exchanges, and the transportation of mer- 
the merchants, manufacturers, and other citizens of the |chandise coastwise, must consequently be diminished. 
town of Bridgeport, in Connecticut, relative to the em-/ As the memorialists, and the merchants and ship owners 
barrassments and distress consequent on the course of the/in the several ports embraced within the limits of the 
Executive respecting the currency and banking institu-| district of Fairfield, employ a large amount of tonnage 
tions in the country. and capital in the coasting trade, any considerable di- 
With the memorial, Mr. T. said, he had received alminution or embarrassment of that great and essential 
communication from several respectable citizens of that|interest, must there be severely felt and justly depre- 
town, authorizing him to state that the memorial is sub- cated. 
scribed by 380 persons, who are entitled to vote at the} tithe spirit of enterprise for which they are so justly 
town and State elections; and that there are but a few distinguished, the citizens of Bridgeport, within the Jast 
more than 400 legal voters residing in the town. year, have likewise organized a chartered company, for 
As Bridgeport, said Mr. T , is situatedin the western|the purpose of pursuing the whaling business, with a 
section of Connecticut, and in the county of my birth and | large capital, and have already commenced extensive 
residence, I have the satisfaction of personally knowing operations. ‘The memorialists cannot regard, without 
many of the memorialists, and of being able, on this occa- deep solicitude, the existing danger, that an undertaking 
sion, to bear unequivocal testimony to the respectability | so mtimately connected with the prosperity of their bo- 
of their standing, as intelligent, practical, and candid rough, may be suspended, and ultimately prostrated, by 
men, who cannot be suspected of misrepresentation forfan unwise and rash experiment on the moneyed relations 
sinister or party purposes. The language of the memo-jand institutions of the country. Nor can the useful and 
rial, said Mr, T., is respectful but strong, conveying senti- working men there, whose industry, and labor, and inge- 
ments and feelings worthy of independent freemen, who! nuity, have been, and are, fostered. and sustained, to a 
know their rights and interests, and will maintain them. | considerable extent, by borrowed capital, view, without 
Nisclaiming all intention to impugn or discuss the conduct alarm, any movement of the constituted authorities of the 
of the Executive, the memorialists earnestly invoke the}country, calculated to carry into effect the declaration, 
attention of Congress tothe disastrous consequences which | that men who do business on credit ought to break. On 
have followed that conduct, and the ruin which it threatens! the contrary, they remonstrate against the continuance of 
to bring on the country, by embarrassing the agricultural, jan experiment daily producing such appalling conse- 
manufacturing, mechanic, and commercial interests; de-| quences. Depressed and desponding under the wither- 
priving labor of its accustomed and rightful reward, and ing influence of an Executive measure, which has not 
greatly augmenting the profits and power of capitalists, to | only deranged our currency and impaired mercantile 
the serious detriment of the laboring classes in the com-|confidence, but arrested the business, disappointed the 
munitys hopes, and threatens to complete the ruin of multitudes 
For the information of the Senate, it may not be impro-|of industrious and useful citizens, the memorialists appeal 
per, said he, to state, that, notwithstanding the fluctua. fto Congress, in full confidence that their representations 
tions of trade heretofore, Bridgeport has steadily and ra-| will meet the deliberate and wise and effective considera- 
-pidly advanced in wealth and improvement.” At the |tion demanded by the existing crisis, 
fommencement of the present century, it was compara-} In conclusion, Mr. T. moved, that, after being read, 
tively but an inconsiderable village. Now, the borough ithe memorial be referred to the Committee on Finance 
of that name exceeds in population any other port in that Jand printed; which was ordered. 
important and populous section of ‘the State. It not i x 
asly parienates laegely in the trade and business of thej PHILADELPHIA MECHANICS’ MEMORIAL. 
productive and rich county of Fairfield, but extends ital Mr. M'KEAN said, a committee of sixteen gentlemen, 
commercial relations into the very important and prospe- | mechanics of Philadelphia, consisting of cabinet-makers, 
rous counties adjoining it. piano forte-makers, chair-makers, upholsterers, fancy fur- 
Among the memorialists are many respectable mechan- |nishers, fringe-makers, carvers, gilders, varnishers, turn- 
ics, whose wealth and respectability are the result oficrs, lamp-makers, coach-makers, and others engaged in 
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furnishing materials for the same, haye charged me with | 
a memorial, to be presented to the Senate, signed, as I 
am informed, by about seven hundred of these merito- 
rious citizens. They state that they have been steadily 
pursuing their various occupations, and endeavoring to 
fulfil their duties as mechanics and citizens, without inter- 
fering in political affairs further than simply exercising 
their rights at the polls; and that, up to the period of the 
removal of the public deposites from the United States 
Bank, their various branches of business were becoming 
increasingly prosperous; they were thankfully enjoying 
the fruits of honest industry, and indulging a prospect of 
their continued increase. But, since the event alluded 
to, they have experienced an almost total prostration of 
their business, which, if not averted soon, must involve 
them and their families in utter ruins and that they can 
ascribe their present distress to no other cause than the 
removal of the deposites, and earnestly request their im- 
mediate restoration. Sir, said Mr. K., I have had per- 
sonal intercourse with all the members of this committee, 
and it is my duty and my pleasure to say, that they evince 
much respectability of character, candor, and intelligence. 
I have listened to their tales of distress, and I cannot, I 
dare not, doubt their truth; and, if £ possessed the power, 
it should be exerted for their relief; but I fear, if what 
they ask (the restoration of the deposites) were granted, 
it would be found wholly inadequate, Sir, these memo- 
rialists also held a public meeting, the proceedings of 
which I am also requested to lay before the Senate. They 
accord, generally, with the views expressed in the me- 
morial, in reference to the causes and effects of pecuniary 
distress and derangement of the currency; and I regret 
to say, in my opinion, they have indulged in unnecessarily 
harsh language, in alluding to the present Chief Magis- 
trates of the Union and the State of Pennsylvania, more 
especially toward the latter. Neither of those distin- 
guished men could be benefited by my feeble defence. 
The lofty character of the first carries with it a sure anti- 
dote against the poison of calumny. As respects the 
present Chief Magistrate of Pennsylvania, 1 have had the 
honor of a long and intimate acquaintance with that ex- 
cellent man, than whom there is not a more single-minded 
and pure statesman living. 

The memorial and proceedings were then read, refer- 
red to the Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed. 


to-that gentleman, but am happy to avail myself of this 
public occasion to bear testimony in favor of his most ex- 
cellent character, believing, as I do, that whatever he has 
done in partisan acts in aid of this administration, has been 
done with the purest and most patriotic motives. Ihave 
thought it proper to be thus minute and circumstantial, in 
order to show that the meeting was not devised and got 
up in aid of party views and party purposes, but wholly 
and exclusively for the intents and purposes set forth in 
the memorial. 

These resolutions and memorial state facts that no de- 
clarations, however bold and reckless, can deny; nor ar- 
guments, however eloquent, ingenious, and artfully wo- 
ven, can weaken. It states the deep and abiding distress 
of the people, 1 mean the agricultural and commercial 
people of Louisiana, who, notwithstanding their hereto- 
fore successful enterprise, have not, in this dark hour of 
pecuniary distress and want, been able to shield them- 
selves from its ruinous consequences. Their rich and 
fertile lands, aided as they have been by the hands of their 
skilful and industrious cultivators, have in vain yielded 
forth their accustomed rich fruits and abundant harvests; 
they remain without demand, or are sold at prices far and 
ruinously below the reasonable and just expectations of 
those, by the sweat of whose brows, and the toil of whose 
hands, they have been produced. 

My honorable friend from Georgia, [Mr. Forsyrn,] 
some days ago, took occasion to remark, that he did not 
believe those distresses, so loudly complained of at the 
North, had extended to or.were felt at the South; and 
congratulated the whole South on the prosperity of that 
portion of it included in the limits of the State so ably 
and so honorably represented by him. Without in the 
least pretending to a knowledge of the affairs of that 
State, at all comparable to that possessed by the honor- 
able gentleman, I much fear that when Georgia shall in- 
quire into her situation, and calculate the true value of 
her real estate, the price of her products, and the value 
of her stocks, she will find herself in a situation very 
little better than that which Louisiana has the misfortune 
to be placed in. And then, sir, if that be a fit occasion 
and a meet subject for gratulation, I know not when, 
where, or to whom, in the day of our deep distress, we 
are to look for sympathy and condolence. 

This memorial sets forth, that the quantity of cotton 
sold and now on sale in New Orleans, being the crop of 
the present year, amounts to five hundred thousand bales. 
Taking the maximum of the price at which the market 
opened in September last, and the maximum of the price 
on the 20th of February past, and the difference be- 
tween the two prices will be the sum that has been lost to 
the growers of that article, amounting to the enormous 
sum of $4,000,000. 

The bank stocks of Louisiana, heretofore among the 
most valuable in the United States, whether considered in 
regard to the largeness of the dividend yielded by them, 
or their value and demand in the market, have, within 
the last sixty days, fallen twenty per centum. Calcu- 
lating the diminished value of the stock at what it really 
is, twenty per cent. on the whole banking capital of 
Louisiana, which is largely over $20,000,000, and the loss 
on that description of property will be found to exceed 
$4,000,000. ‘The loss on twenty thousand hogsheads of 
sugar, the amount of the crop of the present year, will 
amount, according to the most moderate computation, to 
the enormous sum of $1,500,000—enormous, when it 18 
taken into consideratioy that that loss has to be borne, as 
best it may, by a very small number of persons, a very 
few being in the cultivation of the cane and the manufac- 
ture of sugar, in comparison with the great number en- 
gaged in other and different agricultural pursuits. These 
three items alone, of cotton, sugar, and bank stocks, 


NEW ORLEANS MEMORIAL. 

Mr. WAGGAMAN presented resolutions and a memo- 
rial adopted at a meeting of the merchants of New Or- 
leans, complaining of the distress which had fallen on 
them, and attributing this distress to the removal of the 
deposites, &c. On the presentation of which, Mr. W. 
addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. President: { hold in my band a document con- 
taining sundry resolutions and a memorial, adopted at one 
of the largest public meetings ever convened in New Or- 
Jeans, on any preceding occasion, which it becomes my 
duty, as the co-representative of Louisiana on this floor, 
to communicate tothe Senate. And I willalso take leave 
to observe, though it may be disagreeable to the ears of 
some gentlemen, that that meeting was composed of every 
description of persons, without distinction as to party, 
Jackson men and. anti-Jackson men, administration and 
anti-administration men, supporters. and opponents of 
the present administration. . fhe proceedings had at that 
meeting were signed by its chairman, Mr. Oakey, who 
has been, from the earliest period of the aspirations of the 
present Chief Magistrate for political power and high offi- 
cial station, down to the present moment, through good 
and through evil report, one of his most ardent, active, 
and zealous friends, spending more money, and consuming 
more time in aid of the cause, than any othér-man known 
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without reference to the very great depreciation that has 
taken place in the value and price of real estate, will 
amount te the immense sum of $9,500,000. 

The loss of this enormous, and almost incredible sum, 
is to be participated in, and borne, by a part of Tennes- 
sce, Mississippi, Louisiana, and a very small part of Ala- 
bama, much the largest proportion of which falls to the 
unfortunate lot of Louisiana, 

I will not, Mr. President, unnecessarily seek to swell 
and magnify this great sum of pecuniary distress and 
misery, by a reference to the more than probable conse- 
quences of this pernicious Executive policy upon the 
industry and enterprise of the Great West, as it has been 
most aptly called by the honorable gentleman from Mis- 
souri, and her various productions, that must eventually 
find a market in New Orleans. 

T will not venture or attempt to compute the amount 
of the diminished value on her 40,000 hogsheads of to- 
bacco, her 180,000 barrels of flour, and her 120,009 
barrels of pork, and her almost innumerable other pro- 
ductions, the result of the industry and enterprise of that 
heretofore happy and prosperous country, much too tedi- 
ous for me to detail. But, sir, T put nothing of truth or 
probity at hazard, when here, in my Senatorial place, I 
assert, that the loss experienced this year, occasioned, as 
I before God and my country believe, by the present 
Executive policy of the Government, in the great valley 
of the Mississippi, inclusive of Louisiana and a very small 
part of Alabama, will amount to the sum of $13,000,000. 

Thirteen millions of dollars have been abstracted from 
the hard earnings of our industrious fellow-citizens, and 
so utterly annihilated as to put it beyond the wit and in- 
genuity of man to restore or reproduce them. 

Four short months have scarcely elapsed, and all there 
was peace and anticipated prosperity. The industrious 
agriculturist had garnered in the rich fruits of his land, 
and was, under the smiles ofa beneficent and kind Provi- 
dence, anticipating an ample and just reward for all his 
anxious cares and labors: the means of providing for the 
subsistence of those whom nature or accident had ren- 
dered dependent on his care and his bounty were obtain- 
ed. The merchant too, was looking out with eager hope 
to the speedy and almost certain realization of his well- 
devised schemes of speculation, based on the experience 
acquired by along course of honest trade and successful 
enterprise. In the too sanguine hope of the future, he 
saw, or thought he saw, a security for the happy inde- 
pendence of those who made his happy home the home 
of his heart—the centre around which all the finer and 
purer affections of his nature were entwined. ‘The in- 
industrious day-laborer and the plodding artisan, with 
hearts full of object and hands full of employment, were 
spurred foward and animated to increased and renewed 
exertion in the pursuit of their accustomed and daily 
avocations, 

Bat how suddenly and how darkly has this serene sky 
been overcast! How fatally has this fair field of light 
and of life and of hope been blighted by the pestilent 
influence of misguided and ill-advised Executive policy 
and political experiment! 

‘The industrious agricultarist no longer loeks with 
pride and hope on those fair and fertile fields, so lately 
the source of happiness and prospective independence— 
they no longer look to him the gilded promise of future 
support and fortune—they but now remind him of ruined 
hope and blighted expectation—they only serve to re- 
call to his too prompt recollection, debts unliquidated, 
obligations unredeemed, and that he must shortly go 
forth from them a homeless and a houscless wanderer; 
while they are transferred to some heartless creditor, to 
satisfy those demands with which no want of foresight and 
of pradence on his part encumbered them. 

The enterprising merchant who but now was surround- 
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ed by every thing that was calculated to make his home 
happy to his heart and pleasant to his eye, is driven from 
it to become the tenant of a jail, to breathe the damp va- 
por of a prison, with no companions save bankruptcy and ~ 
ruin, desolation and blighted hope. 

And for what, sir, I ask, for what has this great amount 
of suffering and distress been created; and why have 
those vast sums of money been taken from their just and 
rightful possessors? Has it been done to aid and succor 
the republic in the hour of her utmost need—in the day 
of her deep distress? or has it been required at our 
hands to render more sure and permanent that guarantee 
of our liberties, that glorious charter of our rights, be- 
queathed to us by our patriot ancestors, the richest’ le- 
gacy that'virtue and patriotism could devise? or has it 
been employed to repel a dangerous and threatening 
foreign levy, or to quell domestic strife and fierce civil 
commotion? No, sir, neither of those three great and 
legitimate objects of national sacrifice is the cause of our 
present distress. Its origin must be looked for and found 
in a much less consoling, in a much less patriotic cause— 
in an experiment made, and still further to be made, upon 
the currency of the country, and the servile forbearance 
of those whom that experiment will affect. 

Was it not enough for those, whom the overweening 
confidence of a too credulous and a too grateful people 
appointed to the guardianship of our liberties and our 
laws, our morals and our fortunes, that we were in the 
direct road to successful experiment—that we were pros- 
perous beyond all precedent and contemporaneous exam- 
ple—that, in fine, we were happy and contented; but we 
must be made more happy, more prosperous, and, if pos- 
sible, more contented; and, if either, or all of these three 
great promised boons fail, the experiment is still to be 
persisted in, and pertinaciously pursued. And for what, 
sir? For the happiness and good of the people of the 
United States? No, sir, not at all; but for the honor, 
glory, and pride of him, who boasts consistency, no 
matter what its tendency may be, whether to good or evil, 
to happiness or misery, to the building up or the pulling 
down the fortunes of those who will too surely be the 
victims of this fatal experiment. 

Sir, it cannot be, that this nation will remain patient 
and forbearing in the state itis now brought to. That it 
will remain serene, tranquil, and compliant, is to suppose 
man not only destitute of every principle of patriotism, 
but devoid of every thing like self-consideration, looking 
with equal unconcern upon good and evil, upon his hap- 
piness or his misery. This indeed would be counting 
upon his possessing a faculty very far above, or very far 
below, the nature of finite and fallible man. 

It is in vain that we sit here in deliberation, and specu- 
lating upon the cause or causes that have led to the 
misery and distress that now pervade this land, from its 
extreme northern boundary to its utmost southwestern 
limit. It is wholly immaterial whether it be attributable 
to the removal of the deposites and the coercive mea- 
sures adopted by the Bank of the United States in conse- 
quence of such removal,- or that those coercive measures 
were gratuitous and uncalled for, as regards the degree 
and extent of the suffering and distress occasioned by the 
act. 

We have been told, and on my conscience I believe 
truly told, that the present unexampled distress of the 
country has been brought upon us by the policy of the 
Executive branch of the Government, in changing the 
fiscal agents through and by which the monetary transac- 
tions of the country have heretofore been so faithfully and 
so beneficially executed, and the numcrous consequences 
incident to sucha change. If, sir, this fact be denied, 
in justification of my opinion Trefer to the: testimony 
of the 50,000 witnesses whose names are spread upon 
your table, whose character for probity.and honor have 
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but, so far as I can learn, is not by any means equal te 
what exists in the northern cities; and were it nothing but 
the scarcity of money here that we had to contend with, 
we could and would soon remedy that in the natural 
course of business, but unfortunately we are directly af- 
fected by the situation of affairs at the North, in the sus- 
pension of orders for our produce, the refusal of the 
northern houses to grant the usual facilities in conse- 
quence of the difficulties of negotiating, and their dectin- 
ing even to receive consignments of produce when ad- 
vances are required, even where those advances are 
made in drafts of sixty or ninety days! ‘This is the state 
of affairs, without precedent in my recollection, and 
you can form no idea how it has paralyzed our commer- 
cial operations this season, and what severe losses it bas 
occasioned to this quarter, not only by the depression of 
the prices of our staples, but in various other obvious 
ways. The Bank of the United States had recently re- 
commenced the purchase of bills on England, which they 
took at par, (the mere circumstance of bills on London 
being at par speaks volumes,) but have within a few 
days again ceased, and it only now requires that they 
should refuse buying bills on the North, (and which I 
daily fear may be the case, } to cap the climax of our trou- 
bles. Such a step would prostrate every thing, and I 
really believe it would cause cotton, sugar, and, indeed, 
all produce on sale here, to decline 25 per cent. below 
the present rates. The State banks (which it was so 
confidently boasted, could supply the pluce of the Bank 
of the United States) are not one of them jn a situation to 
take one dollar of exchange on the North, and the only 
outlet for which is the branch bank, which buys 100 a 
$150,000 daily; and, if that amount of supply was cut off 
from our merchants, what possible means could they sub- 
stitute to make purchases or raise moncy? On the Wes- 
tern States, the bank does not buy, except under pecu- 
liar circumstances, and the consequence is, that bills on 
Louisville, at sixty days, can be bought at 6a 7 per cent. 
discount. The bank rate, when they bought, was 2 per 
cenut. Who pays the difference of 5 per cent.? OF 
course the community—the farmers and purchasers of 
western produce pay it into the pockets of brokers; and 
these farmers of Ohio, &c., are the ones who cry ** Tur- 
rah for Jackson!” and ‘Down with the bank!” Ifever 
an institution deserved the name of the ‘ People’s bank,” 
it is the present Bank of the United States. It is they 
who will suffer by its destruction, and the wealthy men 
who will gain by it. If the thing could be accomplished 
without a total derangement of the currency, I should 
say, let this charter expire and create a new bank, as I 
confess that I never could see that the present stockhold- 
ers have any peculiar claim to have five, six, or ten mil- 
lions of dollars put into their pockets by a renewal. Itis, 
however, on the score of the distress and ruin that would 
follow any other plan, that Tso strongly wish a renewal 
of this charter; but, if this cannot be accomplished, and I 
presume it cannot, while king Andrew reigns, how would 
it answer to extend the charter two or three years, Con- 
gress to resume the right of creatinga new bank, to go 
into operation in 1836, and thus, for the two or three 
years that the present charter was extended, both insti- 
tutions should be in operation together, and one gradual- 
ly taking the place of the other, so that the transfer of 
the business and the winding up of the present bank be 
made without that shock which must otherwise occur? 
All parties, I believe, agree that we must have a bank of 
the United States, and if any one now says that we can 
get along safely without a national institution, the soon- 
er his head is shaved and he is sent to a lunatic asy- 
lum the better. As regards the conduct of the bank 
here, I do not think they are open to censure. As to 
the extent of their accommodation, they have four mil- 
lions under discount, and do not intend to reduce low- 


been vouched for by many honorable Senators on this 
floor, and by public opinion every where. . 

In civil transactions, if I do not err in my recollection 
of the law of evidence, the testimony of a single credible 
and competent witness, concurrently with strong presump- 
tive circumstances, is taken and considered, judicially, as 
conclusive of the fact. If, then, one such witness be 
accounted sufficient in judicial matters, how then can 
we decline to yield our credence to 50,000 witnesses of 
equally legal and moral competency, 

Our respect, I fear, for that testimony is lessened, and 
our ears are becoming fatigued and insensible to the com- 
plaints and remonstrances of our fellow-citizens, in con- 
sequence of the frequency with which they are made; 
but, rely upon it, sir, they will not be the less frequently 
urged upon us on that account, or diminished because of 
the obtuseness of the intellect to which they are address- 
ed. It was aptly said, the other day, by my honorable 
friend from Kentucky, [Mr. Cxay,] that we were ina 
state of revolution—and it is so: as yet, not marked by 

the blood-stained hand of the murderer, the footsteps of 
the midnight incendiary, the sack of our cities, the con- 
flagration of ruined towns and smoking villages, but still 
we are in the midst of a revolution; and I, for one, thank 
my God that it is so. Tt is a revolution in public opinion, 
spreading far and wide over this devoted land, carrying 
chilling fear and wild dismay to the hearts of those who 
have caused it by the abuse of a public trust committed to 
their administration for the public good. ‘There is not a 
mail that arrives in this city, that does not bring to us 
evidence of the fact; there is not a breeze that blows 
through these halls but is fraught with the cries and 
groans of the distressed; and whether those cries be 
senseless cries, and those groans the evidence of the ago- 
ny of some expiring and hopeless sinner, or the cries and 
groans of great pecuniary distress and pinching want, a 
short, a very short time will develop. 

Sir, that benumbing and lethargic slumber into which 
the people were thrown by their too grateful and too in- 
dulgent confidence, is gone off. They are awake. They 
have awakened from the deep and fatal illusion. The 
lion has been suddenly aroused from his lair; the Doug- 
las has been bearded in his hall: and, depend on it, sir, 
that you will not be able to put down the one, or argue 
the other into tame and quiet submission. Sir, unless 
this wretched, this ruinous policy is changed, speedily 
changed, all, all the devisers and actors in it will, in all 
time to come, receive the merited scorn of those who will 
come after us, as they will certainly receive, and are 
now receiving, the curses, loud and deep, of those whose 
fortunes. they have overthrown, whose fair prospects and 
flattering hopes they have so cruelly blighted. 

Sir, for the present, I shall forbear any further re- 
marks on this vexatious and much debated subject, but 
will crave the indulgence of the Senate to read one or 
two extracts from letters received very recently from two 
valued friends and intelligent correspondents. ‘The first 
is from one of the most extensive and skilful merchants 
in the city of New Orleans, whose character for probity, 
honor, and intelligence, is not exceeded by any man, any 
where. > Mr. W. then read the following: 

“New Onzeans, February 7, 1834, 
Hone Gi A. Waceaman, Washington: 

s Dear Sir: We have all been most anxiously looking 
to Washington, day after day and week after week, in 
hopes that’ Congress, by some prompt and decisive mea- 
sures, would relieve us from the present embarrassing 
situation In which we are placed by the removal of the 
deposites, and the consequent measures of the Bank of the 
United States, but I begin to despair that any thing will 
be done until it is too late, as the evil is daily increasing, 
and will soon be beyond the power of Congress to reme- 
‘dy. ‘The pressure in our money market is pretty severe, 
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er than that sum, and which is a full share for New 
@rleans; besides which, they have nearly or quite as 
much in domestic exchange bought from our mer- 
chants, and which they continue to take freely at fair 
rates.” 7 + * * kj 

“There is no doubt but that the refusal of the branch 
to deal in Western exchange has caused more or less 
inconvenience here; but I have not spoken with any 
one here (except one or two red-hot politicians, whose 
judgment is so warped that they are hardly compos 
mentis} whe pretends to say that the bank could do 
otherwise than they have done, and no one pretends 
to assert that the branch here is the cause of the pre- 
sent distress: it arises from various causes, but princi- 
pally from the state of affairs at the North—and what) 
the fatter arises from, I leave you, who are upon the 
spot, to decide.” 

**New Onnsans, February 18, 1834. 
4t Hon. Geo. A. Waceaman, Washington: 

“Dear Sir: 1 dread the commencement of failures, 
for if once they begin, I fear it will soon be no dis- 
grace to step payment, as it will become so general. 

‘* Several of our banks have their checks on Phila- 
delphia and New York coming back under protest, with 
10 per cent. damages. ‘The Girard Bank, in the very 
face of their agreement with the City Bank, have dishon- 
ored upwards of 21,000 dollars of the latter’s checks, 
and write, asan excuse, that the Government deposites, 
and the expected drafts of the Treasury, have been the 
means of hampering them so much, that they have been 
obliged to refuse all the facilities they had promised to 
their correspondents! 'Freasury funds already hamper- 
ing them! What will they say when the Bank of the 
United States refuses to receive their branch notes, and 
they (the pet banks) are thus obliged to collect the reve- 
nuce in uncurrent paper, and pay out good money upon 
the Government checks upon them?” 7 

e New Onuraxs, February 26, 1831. 
G. A, WAGGAMAN: 

“Dear Sir: Ihave nothing new to communicate except 
that the greatest distress pervades every part of the com- 
munity. Men, who are perfectly solvent, are daily pro- 
tested, and, unless something is done, and that specdily, 
the whole country will be in a state of bankruptcy. [tis 
known that there is more specie now in the city, than 
there has been for the last five years, and yet rot a bank 
will discount, nor will the best paper command the ready 
even at 2 per cent. 

“All eyes are anxiously turned towards Washington 
(i mean the city) for relief, and trust that it will, erc 
Tong, come in a more welcome shape than Mr. Such-a- 
one’s speech on the removal of the deposites.” 

Mr. W. then moved that the resolutions and memorial be 
read, printed, and referred to the Committee en Finance. 

Mr, PORTER then rose. I am aware (said he) 
of the difficulty there is at this late period, of fix- 
ing the attention of the Senate on any particular por- 
tion of the community who appeal to it for relief. We 
are so constituted by nature, that objects which strike 
the mind vividly, when first presented, lose nearly all 
power of affecting us, by frequent repetition. ‘Ihe fairest 
prospect which nature offers to the eye ceases to charm 
the observer who looks upon it every day of his life. 
Continued appeals to our sympathy destroy the effect the 
first claim on it produced, and end by making us com- 
paratively indifferent to the objects by which these ap- 
peals are clicited, So the Senate, who, at the commence- 
ment of this session, were strack first with astonishment, 
and then with dismay, at the numerous memorials which 
flowed in upon us from all quarters, depicting the dis- 
tress which pervaded the country, now tears them read, 
not with perfect indifference—I will not do it the injus- 
tice to say so —but certainly with a feeling something ap- 


proaching to satiety. Day after day, sir, we come to this 
hall, with an assured conviction that we shall find one or 
more appeals from the people, containing representations 
of the pressure in the money market, the distress which 
is attendant on it, and the ruin which it threatens. The 
same unvarying tale of wo, scarcely modified by the dif- 
ferent circumstances in which the petitioners are placed, 
continually assails our ears, and falls on them without con- 
veying any distinct image to the mind; until finally we 
have reached this condition of things, that those who 
think no relief can be given, are fatigued to hear ifasked 
for; while those who think it can be given, that it ought 
to be given, but who despair of seeing it given, con- 
clude that the people need not Jook here, that they must 
look to home for redress; that they must act through 
the ballot-box, if they wish to be relieved from the evils 
of bad government. 

Yet, sensible as I am of these disadvantages, I am un- 
willing to fet this memorial be referred, without saying 
something which may possibly awaken the attention of 
the Senate to the condition of those who sent it here. In 
addition to the document which my colleague presented, 
as emanating from a public meeting, 1 hold in my hand a 
memorial, signed by a large number of very respectable 
persons in New Orleans. The names to it were obtained 
by carrying it round, and presenting it to those who 
might be desirous of signing it. And it is proper I should 
state why two representations so nearly alike should come 
from the same city at the same time. When that last 
mentioned was in a course of signature, there were many 
persons who did not consider it the most eligible mode of 
ascertaining the sentiments of the people of New Orleans 
on the great question new agitating this country. They 
thought, whether correctly or not need not be inquired 
into, that such a mode was open to the objection of the 
signcrs having yielded to the solicitations of those who 
presented the paper to them. | And they particularly ob- 
jected, because it did not furnish the means by which the 
strength of the party opposed to the sentiments contained 
in it could be known. ‘They therefore called a public 
meeting, at which every one might attend, and give all 
the effect in his power to the opinions he might enter- 
tain. That meeting was held, and its proceedings have 
been just presented to you by my colleague. 

l desire, then, to say, sir, that the memorial which has 
been offered to you, is entitled to the consideration of 
this body, because it comes from a very large portion of 
the population of an industrious, an enlightened, and 
an eminently commercial city. The Secretary of the 
meeting, himself a person of great respectability, writes 
me, that it was the largest public assembly ever witnessed 
by him in that place, and the other advices which have 
reached me and my colleague speak of it as most numer- 
ously attended. It was composed of all classes and con- 
ditions of society, from the merchant whose annual trans- 
actions are to be estimated by millions, to the tradesman 
whose daily labor procures subsistence for himself and 
family, and it embraced all the intelligence which lies at 
these extremes, and between them. 

It is entitled to consideration, sir, for another reason: 
It was largely composed of that political party called 
Jackson men. I make this remark, having fresh in my 
recollection the censure bestowed by the Senator from 
Virginia, a few days since, on the habit prevailing here of 
announcing such a fact on the presentation of a memo- 
rial, | Sir, L beartily agree with that honerable Senator, 
that the practice tends somewhat to bring petitioning 
into disrespect. And so, sir, unfortunately, does party 
spirit, in all its excesses, tend to weaken, and bring into 
disrespect, every thing valuable in the institutions we 
prize so highly. But it is inseparable from them, and 
we must take men as they are, with their passions and 
their prejudices, and deal with them as we find them, when 
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we cannot make them better. Now, sir, I observed, for 
some time after memorials were presented to us on this 
subject, that the existence of the distress expressed in them 
was denied, and it was confidently asserted that they were 
got up for political effect. That tone, itis true, is now 
changed, but I am afraid there is still a suspicion Jurkin 
in the minds of some of my honorable friends on the other 
side, that political feeling may somewhat tinge the un- 
welcome complaints they so often hear. When, there- 
fore, we can present them the result of a meeting com- 
posed of their own friends, we take from them all pretext 
for saying that it is the result of prejudice, and got up 
for political objects. 
both the political parties, it is of more weight than when 
composed of either. For if, on the one side, there is 
*snothing extenuated,” we are sure that, on the other, 
“*naught is set down in malice.” ‘hen, sir, the Senate 
must be convinced that it can be no common condition of 
affairs, but a very uncommon one, which makes men who 
agree in nothing else, join in the representation that there 
js great distress in the city, and that it should be repre- 
sented to Congress. 

And, sir, I cannot help thinking that the distress must 
be pungent and searching, which brings men so opposite 
in their opinions, on the same ground, and, when there, 
makes them unite. Had any one, sir, told me when I left 
New Orleans, that, two months after my departure, an as- 
semblagé composed of these two parties would have met 
there, and requested me to vote for a re-charter of the 
present bank, 1 should have given no more credence to 
the statement than I would have done to a prophecy that, 
within the same space of time, two of the great sects of 
christianity had, upon mutual consultation, surrendered 
their respective opinions, and agreed to a common creed. 
For, sir, it did so happen, that this very bank question 
entered into the late election which made me a member of 
this House, and among my other demerits, it was charged 
on me, that I was a bank advocate. Indeed, some of my 
Jackson friends told me that this was the very ‘head 
and front of my offending.” Now, sir, to find these same 
persons, within so short a space of time, uniting in a re- 
quisition on me to sustain this institution, is a circumstance 
too remarkable not to excite attention. 

I wish, sir, not to be misunderstood. I trust no one be- 
Teves that I feel any gratification at this change because 
it is an evidence of the triumph of my opinions; or still 
Jess that T mark it as a proof of weakness in the highly in- 
telligent and most respectable individuals who think dif- 
ferently on this subject from what they did some time 
since, Far, very far from me, is any such thought or 
purpose. There is nothing I contemn more in others 
than ‘the odious. practice of quoting a man’s opinions at 
one time of his life, and setting them up with a sneer 
against his later conclusions, in order to prove his want of 
wisdom or want of integrity; as ifa man was never to be- 
come wiser; as if the moment when his first opinions were 
formed was to be that at which he was to stand still, and 
to céase all improvement for the rest of his life; as if he 
was forever to shut his eyes against light, because he was 
once blind. F note the circumstance for a quite different 
purpose. 1 draw a very different moral from it. Linfer, 
and I am sure the. Senate will coincide with me, that the 
evil effects which result from the attempt to prevent a 
ye-charter of the United States Bank, must have shown 
themselves in New Orleans in a most striking and con- 
vincing aspect, to have induced this change of opinion. 
I press on the ‘Senate that there can be no doubt of the 
force of the evidence which induced these men to aban- 
don their prepossegsions, honestly and sincerely entertain- 
ed, and come to conclusions totally variant from those 
which they formerly reached on this subject. 


l to recollect that New Orleans is not alone the capi- 
| 


as they did, would only have the same magnanimity to 
acknowledge their errors, that the country would be soon 
relieved from the evils under which it at present suffers, 

The memorial before you is entitled to great conside- 
ration for another reason. Jt is not offered to you until 


g|after the evils produced by the late measures of the Go- 


vernment had been suffered, for a considerable time, 
without remonstrance or complaint. When men endure 
long without murmuring, you may be certain, when their 
cries do at last burst forth, that they are sincere, and 
wrung from them by the intensity of their sufferings. 
The mercantile community of New Orleans, sir, is com- 


And when composed, as here, of] posed principally of emigrants from Europe and our sis- 


ter States. Men who, originally possessing an ardent and 
sanguine temper, have been carried far from their native 
homes, in search of fortune. Persons of this cast of cha- 
racter are not readily discouraged, nor apt to look on the 
dark side of things. When, therefore, this storm burst 
on them, their opinions, obedient to their strong hopes, 
induced them to believe it would soon pass over; and 
being told, from this and other high places, that it was 
temporary, they bore the pressure with patience. It was 
not until the distress became so acute they could bear it 
no Jonger-—it was not until, to use their own emphatic 
language, ‘ruin was impending over them,” that they 
thought of coming here. The Senate may credit me 
when F say, that this is no hasty measure, taken up on 
the spur of the occasion. Jt is the expression of the 
calm, deliberate convictions of sagacious men, prompted 
by the strongest of motives to look closely and deeply into 
the causes which have occasioned so great a change in 
their prosperity. 

And, sir, in addition to these reasons, there is yet anc- 
ther, which exacts an attentive car to all the statements 
which this portion of my constituents make to you, though 
I admit this reason is not peculiar to this memorial, but 
common to all representations which come from mcer- 
chants. Let Senators reflect for one moment, and they 
must feel that the alarm must be great, and the pressure 
dreadful, when men, whose prosperity isso deeply con- 
nected with the maintenance of confidence, come forward 
and acknowledge that there are causes to impair that 
confidence. Credit, sir, is the commercial hfe of men 
of business, and they never do any thing they can avoid, 
to impair it. Can it be supposed for one moment, that 
persons so circumstanced would proclaim to the world 
that there were reasons to distrust the ability of the com- 
munity in which they lived, to meet the storm, if they 
were not impelled by stern necessity to do so? Rely 
upon it, nothing else could induce them to acknowledge 
what men of their pursuits above all things desire to con- 
ceal, 

And, sir, there are reasons which address themselves 
with peculiar force to Senators representing States which 
lie in the valley of the Mississippi, to give their aid to for- 
ward the objects the memorialists have in view. I pray 


tal of onc State, but of the whole of that country which 
is watered by the river on whose banks itis built, and 
that whatever injures us must affect the whole population 
of that vast region. There is their market, there they 
must seck for responsible agents to sell, and there they 
must find purchasers, if they find them at all. With our 
commercial community they have heretofore maintained a 
direct, active, and most profitable intercourse. With the 
present state of things all this must soon cease; for the 
distress now pervading our city will as assuredly travel up 
the river as its waters now flow down tous. There is 
nota farmer in the States of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Ulinois, Indiana, and Missouri, who will not feel the pres» 


And, sir, sure in New Orleans, in the diminished value of his wheat, 


Lfeel, that if all the people in the United States, who re-|corn, pork, and all the other productions which he takes 


ally think as these memorialists now do, and once thought 


to market; not a merchant residing in those States who 
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e affected by, any check 
given to our prosperity. 

I intended to make other observations, but the remarks 
of my colleague render them unnecessary, and the hour 
is already past, which, by the ordinary practice of the 
Senate, is devoted to the special order of the day. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, the reference made to him by his 
friend from Louisiana, at his side, gave hima fair occasion, 
for which he had been anxiously looking for several days, 
to correct an error he had committed about a fortnight 
since. { 

Speaking of the condition of the money market of Au- 
gusta, Georgia, he had spoken of the prices of stock and 
produce as at their usual rate, and had mentioned that the 
Bank of Augusta, with a capital of $600,000, having au- 
thority to double it, had sold the extra stock at a profit of 
twenty per cent. Mr. F. had no information contradic- 
tory of this statement, except as to the last particular. 
The bank had authority to double its capital, but had 
made no effort to do so. He had been misled by an ac- 
count of the sales at auction of a portion of the stock of 
that bank at that rate of advance, and supposed it to be 
the whole additional stock of the bank, which was sold at 
twenty per cent. premium. It still bore. that premium, 
according to the last prices current of the city; but no 
such sale of double the capital stock had occurred. 

In speaking of the condition of the Southern States, he 


had not intended to embrace New Orleans: that State is į 


so identified with the West, that we speak of it as Western 
or Southwestern. From the character of the business of 
that city, no doubt the pressure there was great. 
done exclusively on credit and by exchanges. These 
being deranged, necessarily affected the business of the 
city. Mr. F. wished to God he had the power to relieve 
the distress; it would not be of long continuance if he had; 
yet he could not but hope it was exaggerated, One state- 
ment in the memorial gave grounds for this hope. In es- 
timating the loss sustained by the pressure, the memorial, 
after establishing, no doubt fairly, as the signers of it be- 
lieved, that it amounted to eight dollars per bale of cot- 
ton, they calculate the loss is $4,000,000—five hundred 
thousand bales being the estimate of the whole crop of 
cotton of the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
and ‘Tennessee; and bere it must be obvious that this cal- 
culation is inaccurate. The loss can fall only on the cot- 
ton yet in the market on this side the Atlantic. ‘Phat 
which was shipped before January last, certainly cannot 
be properly taken into the calculation. What portion of 
the crop of the States mentioned had been shipped before 
January, he could not tell, but this he knew, from the 
ports of Charleston, Savannah, and New Orleans, between 
sixty and seventy thousand bales of cotton had beeu ship- 
ped, on the last quarter of the past year, more than there 
had been during the same period of the preceding year. 
How it was elsewhere, Mr. I. could not say. In Geor- 
gia, the planters, stimulated by the good prices with 
which the market opeued, had hurricd their produce into 
market, an operation in which they had been favored by 
an unusually fine season. The larger part of their crops 
being sold carly, at good prices, comparatively, they were 
now easy in their money matters, and were holding the 
residue of their crops, with a reasonable hope of better 
prices in a short time. 

Having corrected his own errors, he might be pardoned 
for adverting to those of others. In the course of discus- 
sion, some time since, the Senator from Maryland, (Mr. 
Cuampens,] not now in bis seat, and the Senator from 
Maine over the way, (Mr. Seracusz,] had spoken of the 
draw for specie made on the Branch Bank of the United 
States at Savannah, and had supposed it to be connected 
with a plan, in connexion with the Government, to injure 
the credit of the Bank of the United States, or else as a 
scheme to reduce the price of the stocks in order to ena- 


Tt was} 


nn ne re a L rnan neee mee A eee 


ble the house in New York, who was supposed to have 
made large contracts for delivery at a coming day, to 
comply with those contracts at a profitable rate. What 
occurred in this chamber, being, as usual, very roughly 
reported, had attracted the attention of the house at Au- 
gusta by whom the specie had been Arawn at Savannah— 
and he begged permission, in justice to them, to read a 
letter just received, addressed to his colleague [Mr. Krxe] 
and himself: . 

‘© At this time of general excitement in the community 
on money affairs, it is a matter of no small regret to us, 
to see our names thrust before the public, coupled with 
a transaction, in itself a ‘fair business transaction,’ but 
misrepresented and distorted into every and any shape, 
to suit the views of partisan politicians. We allude to 
the draw of specie made by us on the United States 
Branch Bank in Savannah, in November last. The sim- 
ple and incontrovertible facts are these: The act of our 
legislature, prohibiting the circulation of all notes under 
the denomination of fives, went into operation early in the 
fall. . The sudden withdrawal of over 600,000 dollars of 
small notes, created a yacuum in our circulation, which 
had to be supplicd, in a great measure, by specie, instun- 
ter. You are well aware that we have Jarge operations 
in specie, and perhaps know, that we have, for years past, 
been in the habit of contracting with banks to supply them. 
In this instance we were applied to for specie by no less 
than nine different banks, in the space of eight or ten days. 
We made such contracts to deliver to these banks the 
amount they wanted, as we deemed to our interest. We 
then contracted with Mr. G. B. Lamar, for the freight of 
the specie from Savannah to Augusta. AH this was done 
before a dollar of specie was drawn. 

“When we drew the specie we did not ‘offer the 
bank to take a check on the North in lieu of the silver.’ 
Neither did we ask the bank or cashier ‘to permit us to 
make a special deposite of the specie.’ The bank hat 
not silver enough to pay the whole amount, ($334,000, ) 
and begged our. clerk to wait until they could send and 
get $10,000 from one of the local banks, and he did wait. 
The specie was delivered by us to nine different banks 
in this State, except 27,700 Spanish dollars, which, being 
worth 3 or 4per cent. premium at that time in New York, 
was shipped to our house at that place. Every dollar em- 
ployed in the draw was our own. The operation was en- 
tirely and exclusively our own. Our New York house 
knew nothing of the transaction, until it was allover. Not 
one dollar of the notes with which the draw was made 
was sent tous from New York, or any other place out of 
the State. We have never had the first word of corres- 
pondence with the Jxecutive, the Government, or any 
person in the employ of Government, relative to the Uni- 
ted States Bank, the draw in question, or any thing con- 
nected with it. The only correspondence we ever had 
with any person connected with the Government, was 
with the Assistant Postmaster General, and that on busi- 
ness relating to that Department exclusively, Such a 
thing as political effect was never intended or thought of 
by us.” 

The Senate had now information about that strangely 
represented transaction, from the fountain head. Mr. F. 
hoped Senators who had made representations, or received 
impressions, at variance with the statement made, would 
be satisfied that they had been misled. i 

Mr, PORTER said, he had no remarks to make upon 
what had fallen from the honorable Senator from Geor- 
gia in relation to the state of things there. That gentle- 
man was, no doubt, better informed than he (Mr. P.) 
could be, in regard to the condition of his own State. 
But, while this admission was cheerfully made, he hoped 
it would be conceded to him that he knew more of the 
situation of Louisiana, than the honorable Senator did. 
The opinions of the memorialists were, however, entitled 
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to more weight on this matter, than either the Senator’si taining the floor, upon a former day, had been to reply 


or his own. They had the means of obtaining correct in- 
formation, and they were incapable of giving it to others, 
in a different shape. The honorable Senator had suppos- 
ed the memorialists had fallen into an error, in estimating 
the loss which would be sustained on the cotton shipped 
from New Orleans this year. They had assumed the quan- 
tity to be $00,000 bales, and calculated the loss on the 
whole number received and shipped, while he supposes 
that a large quantity must have peen sold before the de- 
pression in the market took place. That a small portion 
may be in this hypothesis, is, perhaps, true, but that por- 
tion is not sufficiently large to make a change in the esti- 
mation worthy of noticing. The depression in price took 
place before the first of January, and, from the lowness 
of the waters in the autumn and beginning of winter, of 
many of the rivers which empty into the Mississippi, no 
considerable quantity of cotton could reach New Orleans 
before the fall in the price took place. 

While up, Mr. P. said he would barcly add an obser- 
vation which he intended to make before he took his 
seat—it was this: that heavy as the loss was, which the 
agriculturists of the valley of the Mississippi this year 
would sustain, it bore, in his opinion, litle comparison to 
the loss that would be suffered by the community in New 
Orleans, in paying av excessive interest beyond what they 
„would have paid, had this change in the currency not 
taken place. He would not go into detail, but gen- 
tlemen who would consider the difference between six 
per centum and eighteen or twenty-four, and think of 
the sums of money required for only one-half of the ne- 
cessitics of a large commercial city, during four or five 
months, would easily perceive the force and truth of this 
remark. 

The memorial was then read and referred. 

RE-CHARTERING BANK UNITED STATES. 

‘the CHAIR then announced the special order of the 
day, being the unfinished business of yesterday, the bill 
to continue for a limited time the charter of the Bank of 
the United States. 

“Mr. WEBSTER said, as the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Wnest] had expressed a wish so say some- 
‘thing on this subject, and as the Senator from South Ca- 
rolina also wished to say something on it ‚he would move 
to lay the bill on the table, and thus give the other Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. tariımaver]an opportunity of 
continuing his remarks on the other special order, the 
removal of the deposites. He would make this motion 
now, at the same time giving notice that he would call up 
the bill at an early hour to-morrow. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 

The CHAIR then announced the second special order, 
being the report of the Committee on Finance, and the 
resolutions offered by Mr. Crax; when— 

Mr. TALLMADGE resumed and concluded his obser- 
vations commenced last week, in defence of the removal 
of the deposites, and in vindication of the power exercis- 
ed by the Executive, as given entire in preceding pages; 
when, . 

On motion of Mr. CLAY, the Senate adjourned. 


Yuurspay, Manca 20. 
RE-CHARTERING BANK UNITED STATES. , 
On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the Senate resumed the 
consideration of his motion for leave to introduce a bill 
to continue, fora limited time, the charter of the Bank 
of the United States; when 

Mr. WRIGHT rose ‘and said, it was not his purpose to 
enter into a discussion of the great principles involved in 
the passage of the bill upon the table. His object in ob- 


to some things which had fallen from the honorable Sen- 
ator from Virginia, (Mr. Lerou,] and to notice a few re. 
marks made by the honorable chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, [Mr. Wessren,] when he offered the 
bill, He must, he said, however, be permitted to con- 
gratulate himself that the Senate had now reached what 
he had, from the commencement of the session, consider- 
ed the true question before Congress and the country 
—the question of.‘ bank or no bank;” the question whe- 
ther the present Bank of the United States should be re- 
chartered for any period of time, or whether any na- 
tional bank should be created by the authority of Con- 
gress, after the expiration of the charter of the present 
bank. These questions, he considered, must be involved 
in the present discussion, and he must be permitted far- 
ther to congratulate himself that, as to the constitutional 
power of Congress to pass the bill now under considera- 
tion, or any bill to charter a bank similar to that now 
existing, the opinions of the honorable Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Leren] and his own perfectly coincided, 
The honorable Senator did not believe, nor did he hym- 
self believe, that Congress possessed any such power, 
and therefore, so far as their action was concerned, no 
such bank could exist after the year 1836, when the 
charter of the present bank will expire by its own limita- 
tion. Mr. W. said he would not attempt to repeat the 
arguments which the honorable Senator had so happily 
used; in his clear and strong manner, to establish the cor- 
rectness of their opinions. Avy attempt by him to do so 
might weaken what had been so well and so conciscly 
said by the Senator; but he would detain the Senate to 
add one view of this subject, which had not been taken 
by the honorable Senator, and which had struck his mind 
with great force. Upon all former occasions, when the ` 
power of Congress to charter a bank had been under 
discussion, reference had been made to that clause of the 
constitution which reads in the following words: 

“The Congress shall have power to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into ex- 
ecution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vest- 
ed by this constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or office thereof.” 

AH, Mr. W. said; as he understood, had fcrmerly ar- 
gued that this necessity must be shown before the power 
could be inferred, and he had also understood that all 
had admitted that this constitutional necessity must be a 
necessity growing out of the wants of the Government 
and not out of the wants of business; that it must be a 
necessity arising from the collection, distribution, and dis- 
burscment of the public revenues, not out of the wants of 
the commercial interests, the mercantile interests, the 
manufacturing Interests, or any other branch of laber and 
enterprise; that it must be a necessity growing out of 
the wants of the public Treasury and the administration 
of the finances of the country, and not out of the wants 
of the individual citizens. What, Mr. President, (said 
Mr. W.,) have we heard urged as constituting this neces- 
sity, in the whole course of this debate, in all the various 
shapes and forms in which it has been carried on in this 
body for now about four months? The wants of ordina- 
ry business, the demand for capital, the regulation of ex- 
changes, the importance of a uniform paper currency; 
not the wants of the Treasury. These last, sir, have not 
been mentioned in the comparison, while the former are 
made the indisputable evidence that a bank is necessary. 
Sir, said Mr. W., the wants of the Treasury, and the 
wants of the Treasury alone, can constitute this constitu- 
tional necessity. The wants of business cannot be the le- 
gitimate subjects of consideration for those who seek to 
derive the power to charter a bank from this provision of 
the constitution. He said he was one of those who did 
not believe that any power whatever was granted to Con- 
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gress by this provision, much less the power to charter a 
bank; but he must believe that those who did infer 
such a power from it, would, at least, admit the necessity 
must be sucha one as the constitution contemplated, 
and that the constitution could not have contemplated 
any other than a necessity connected with the collection, 
distribution, and disbursement of the revenues of the Go- 
vernment, not the ordinary necessities of trade and ex- 
change. These last were the wants which gentlemen 
feared the State banks could not supply, though they 
were willing to engage to collect and distribute the pub- 
lic moneys upon the same terms that the United States 
Bank had done it. He begged the Senate to look at this 
view of the case before they permitted a necessity, ima- 
ginary or real, unknown to the constitution, to influence 
their action. But, said Mr. W., the honorable Senator and 
myself have no difficulties of thissort to contend with. To 
our minds, it is clear that the power to pass this bill is not 
granted by the constitution, Having come to this con- 
clusion, the honorable Senator inquires, in his impres- 
sive manner, if the present disposition of the public de- 
posites with the State banks is to be continued? Sir, 
said Mr. W., I will avail myself of a privilege belonging 
to my countrymen, the Yankees, and answer the gentle- 
man by asking him a question. What disposition will he 
propose to make of these deposites? What plan will he 
recommend for their future disposition? We agree that 
the charter of the Bank of the United States is unconsti- 
tutional, and it cannot, therefore, be extended beyond 
its present limit. I say, that, in the absence of such an 
institution, the State banks present to the Government 
the best and most convenient fiscal agents of which the 
nature of the case is susceptible. Ihave said, upon a for- 
mer occasion, and I repeat, that I think them perfectly 
safe agents. Ihave said, and I repeat, that I think them 
fully competent to discharge all the duties required by 
the Government in the collection and disbursement of the 
public revenues, fully competent to answer every consti- 
tutional necessity of the Treasury, I now say, further, that 
Jam not alarmed at the power which is placed by law in 
the hands of the President and the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, over these deposites. It is the same power which 
was placed by Congress in the hands of the first President 
and first Sceretary of the Treasury, at the formation of the 
Government under the constitution; it is the same power 
which existed in the hands of those officers from 1789 up 
to the year 1816, when the charter of the present bank 
was granted. During all that period, the liberties of the 
country were not endangered by it; the people were not 
then taught to believe that the exercise of that power was 
usurpation or tyranny. No danger was then seen or ap- 
prehended, nor were we told that the purse and the 
sword of the-country were united in one hand. Sir, said 
Mr. W., these laws have undergone no material alteration 
from the time of the first Congress to the present day, 
except the alterations made by the provisions of the pre- 
sent bank charter, and these alterations cease to be ap- 
plicable when the deposites cease to be made with that 
institution. Where, then, is the ground for all this alarm— 
all this apprehension for our liberties? Still the honora- 
ble Senator expresses, no doubt most sincerely, the great- 
est apprehension. Will he not, then, tell us what is to be 
done? Will he not propose what, in his judgment, shall 
avert the danger he fears? Sir, I wish to be distinctly 
understood upon this point? 1 do not contend that these 
laws may not be beneficially amended, but F merely say 
that they are just what they have been from the organi- 
zation of the Government, with the single exception J 
have before mentioned, contained in the bank charter. 
If they are bad, alter and amend them. If the powers 
over the public deposites conferred upon the Executive 
department are too broad, limit and confine them. No 
one doubts or questions the power of Congress oyer the 


whole matter: no one resists the action of Congress upon 
it. Surely, then, it does not become us to find fault with 
the Executive officers of the Government for executing 
the laws as they are, while we do nothing to modify the 
law, and make it what we would wish it to be: Our du- 
ty, as legislators, is not to point out the defects in the 
laws merely, but to apply the proper remedies for those 
defects; to examine the laws as they are, that we may 
make them what they ought to be; not to spend our time 
in deploring those defects for which we offer no remedy. 
Sir, said Mr. W., Ihave not allowed myself time to 
make such an examination of the laws of Congress as ena- 
bles me to say whether any, and what, alterations are re- 
quired in those relating to the Treasury Department, and 
the management and disposition of the public deposites. 
That changes for the better may be made, is more than 
probable, and f declare myself ready, at any period, to 
act upon propositions having this for their object, come 
from what source they may. I am sure, however, gen- 
tlemen will see that Congress should discharge its duty, 
before we are at liberty to complain of the laws as they 
are. Mr. President, said Mr. W., we all know, and 
know well, that it is easy to find fault, that it is easy to 
complain of existing evils, when it may be very difficult 
to propose remedies which will even suit ourselves, and 
much more difficult to propose those which will mect the 
approbation of Congress. I have said that I am not pre- 
pared to make propcsitions, and | venture the prediction 
tothe honorable Senator, that he, and those gentlemen 
who, with him, are so deeply dissatisfied with the exist- 
ing law, will find it much more difficult to legislate upon 
this subject in a safe and proper manner than they now 
seem to suppose, and that they will find the changes 
which can be beneficially made in the existing laws, much 
less extensive than they, by their complaints, would indi- 
cate. Still, sir, I repeat, gentlemen should turn their at- 
tention to thissubject. If we are to have no Bank of the 
United States, some disposition must be made of the pub- 


lic deposites. I say, place them in the State banks; but 
if, as the remarks of many honorable Senators would 
seem to indicate, the State banks are not to be used, they 
are surely bound to inform us what disposition they in. 
tend to make of them. Tam aware, Mr. President, that 
these remarks address themselves less appropriately to 
those Senators who believe we ought to bave a national 
bank, and propose such an institution as their remedy for 
the evils of which they complain, than to those who, with 
the honorable Senator from Virginia and myself, believe 
that the constitution does not give us the power to char- 
ter such a bank, and that, therefore, it isa remedy be- 
yond our reach; but, sir, these are considerations which 
should address themselves to the serious reflections of all. 
‘They are considerations connected with our duties as le- 
gislators, and in reference to which it is now most likely 
we shall be soon called to act. 

Mr. W. said the honorable Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Lerten] had told us that the present year might throw 
new lights upon this subject, and might develop, m his 
own State at least, a new condition of public feeling in 
reference to the re-charter of the bank. The State of 
Virginia, he said, might see that the present bank was 
to be destroyed merely to make room for another nation- 
al bank, ina greater degree subject to Executive influ- 
ence, and located in the city of New York. Well, sir, 
said Mr. W., whatthen? Suppose Virginia does so see, 
(which [think she will not,) what can be the effect upon 
her action? She has pronounced the charter of the pre- 
sent bank unconstitutional, and she must, therefore, be 
held to have pronounced its re-charter, or the chartering 
of any similar bank, wherever located, equally unconst- 
tutional. Will she then call upon her representatives 
here to vote fora law which she declares to be a viola- 
tion of the constitution, to preyent a change in the loca- 
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tion of a national bank? No, sir. With all deference, I 
say the people of Virginia do not change their constitu- 
tutional opinions for such reasons, or govern their consti- 
tutional action by such motives. She will not give her.voice 
fora bank which she believes to be unconstitutional, to 
secure its location, or to prevent its location any where, 


But, again: tbe honorable Senator says, the State of 


Virginia may see that the State banks are to be continu- 
ed as the fiscal agents ofthe ‘Treasury, and that, in that 
event, the control of the exchanges, and, to some extent, 


of the currency of the country, must pass to the city of 


New York. He assigns as the grounds of this opinion, 
thatthe position of New York, its natural advantages and 
great capital, have hitherto forced a large portion of the 
oreign trade of the country to enter at that point; that 
this will continue to be the course of that trade; and that, 
therefore, commercial men in all parts of the country 
must have money current in New York to carry on their 
operations, Sir, said Mr. W., I neither afirm nor deny 
the gentleman’s positions. But, for the sake ofargument, 
suppose them to be well taken, and does he believe that 
the State of Virginia will invoke the aid of the legislation of 
Congress, and that too by the passage of a law which she 
herself believes to be unconstitutional, to deprive the city 
of New York of the advantages which nature has given 
it? to deprive it of the advantages which the enterprise 
and industry ofits citizens have acquired for it? Does the 
Senator believe it possible that the State of Virginia will 
call upon her representatives here, or elsewhere, to vote 
to re-charter a bank which she has solemnly pronounced to 
be an institution existing in violation of the constitution, 
for the mere purpose of forcing out of New York the re- 
gulation of the exchanges of the country? Sir, the Sena- 
tor himself does not so intend. He told us, in the course 
ofhisremarks, that he rejoiced at the prosperity of every 
State in the Union, and entertained not the least invi- 
dious feeling towards any. 1t must be, therefore, either 
that I have misapprehended the force of the remarks of 
the honorable Senator, or that he did not sufficiently ce- 
velop his ideas to give us their true bearing, I can ne- 
ver believe, that the State of Virginia will cver seek to 
do injustice to a sister State; 1 am sure she will never do 
what she pronounces a violation of the constitution of the 
country to effect such an object. 

The honorable gentleman proceeds, again, to say that 
the State of Virginia may see, in the course of this year, 
that the confederacy cannot sustain the destruction of this 
bank; that itsdestruction may involve the dissolution of 
this Union. He refers to the territorial distribution ofthe 
debts due to the bank, and intimates, that much the 
largest, portion of that debt is due from citizens of the 
Western States; and then, in that impressive language in 
which every thing reaches us coming from the honorable 
gentleman, he asks, Will these citizens consent to have their 
houses sold from them, and themselves and their families 
reduced to poverty and want, for the sake of the de- 
struction of the bank? It is not my purpose, Mr. Pre- 
sident, suid Mr. W., to speak of the pecuniary condition 
of the citizens of the Western States. My information 
does not enable me so to speak. One thing, however, I 
do know, sir, and am most happy to be able to say, that 
no portion of the citizens of this republic have hereto- 
fore, and up to:this period, been more patriotic, more de- 
voted, more -disinterestedly devoted, to the safety and 
perpetuity of our civil institutions, and to the integrity of 
our Union, than the citizens of the West; none have 
more willingly,.or more severely suffered, to secure 
these objects, than they have. T doubt not that the same 
spirit and patriotism still prevail among them; and while 
I-know not the extent of their indebtedness, or their 
means of payment, L-hope and believe they have not ar- 
rived at that state, when the power of a creditor money- 
_edcorporation is paramount with. them to: their attach- 


ment to the constitution and laws of their country. But, 
sir, the effect upon the action of Virginia is the question 
I propose to consider. Will that patriotic State instruct 
her Senators to vote fora law which she has adjudged a 
violation ofthe constitution, because the debtors ofa bank 
created by an unconstitutional law, cannot discharge that 
indebtedness? Will the State of Virginia admit that a bank 
of the United States, with a charter not authorized by the 
constitution, and with seventeen years of life only, has the 
power to destroy the confederacy of the States and dis- 
member the Union, and then, by her own voice and ac- 
tion give that bank further life and further power? I can- 
not think so, and am convinced, if the honorable Sena. 
tor [Mr. Lieu] reviews the tendency of his remarks and 
conclusions, and the important results which may follow 
the decision of the question now before us, he will not, 
he cannot, feel that indifference as to the action of Con- 
gress upon the bill now under consideration to re-charter 
the bank, which I understood him to express, when giv- 
ing his sentiments to the Senate. 

Mr W. said, the honorable Senator had, for the second 
time, alluded to the subject of the transfer drafts, with 
which he had, upon both occasions, coupled the transac- 
tions of the Post Office Department; and in that way he 
had presented to the Senate, with his characteristic clear- 
ness and force, a case of mismanagement of the public 
funds, which, upon the Senator’s first exhibition of it, had 
perceptibly an effect upon all sides of the House. The 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury, as the head of one of the Ex- 
ecutive Departments of the Government, had been repre- 
sented as lending n.oney from the public Treasury gra- 
tuitously, and without interest, to the State banks, to ena- 
ble them to sustain themselves; while the Postmaster 
General had been brought in, upon the other hand, as 
the head of another of those Executive Departments, 
borrowing money for the use of the Government, and 
paying an interest of six per cent. for the loans so made, 
Upon this presentation of the case, and especially with 
the vivid coloring which the honorable Senator imparted 
to it, he, Mr. W., was ready to admit that attention was 
justly excited. He had therefore taken same pains to 


give them to the Senate in an intelligible form, and 
leave to the judgment of the body, the degree of blame 
which should be considered fairly imputable, any where, 
from the transactions. The first and great error in the 
gentleman’s case, was the connexion of the Post Office 
with the Treasury Department. If he had taken the trou- 
ble to examine the subject, he would have found that the 
Secretary of the Treasury could no more pay money from 
the public Treasury to answer the wants of the Post 
Office Department, without the authority of a law of Con- 
gress, than he could pay money for the wants of private 
business of the honorable Senator or himself. 1fhe had 
examined the laws of Congress upon the subject, he 
would have found that no appropriation of money from 
the public ‘Treasury for the use of the Post Office De- 
partment existed, which had not been promptly and fully 
paid. ‘Phe idea, therefore, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury might have tuken the money on deposite in the 
Bank of the United States, to the credit of the Treasurer 
of the United States, and appropriated it to the wants of 
the Post Office Department, is fallacious and deceptive. 
Without a direct and. palpable violation of the law, ‘and 
of his official powers and duties, he could not have made 
any such disposition of these moneys; and surely, at this 
time, when the Secretary of the Treasury is so broadly 
accused of constitutional as well as legal violations, the 
gentlemen whe make the accusations will not be disposed 
to censure him for not having violated the law in this 
instance. Mr. W. said he did not intend, by any ex- 
pression he had made, or might make, to convey the most 
distant impression that the honorable Senator bad de- 


inform himself as to the facts, and he would attempt to, 
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signedly conveyed an erroneous impression as to the re-| question, which drafts were made upon the United States 
lations between these two Departments of the Govern-| Bank, or the branch at the point where the oppression 
ment. Considering both as equally public interests, hej was apprehended, and in favor of the State bank upon 
had, undoubtedly, omitted to turn his attention to the| which it was anticipated the attempt might be made. In 
want of legal authority to make the payments which the] all cases, precise instructions were given that the drafts 
import of his remarks went to show ought to have been] should be returned to the Department, without present- 
made from the moneys remaining in the ‘Treasury. ment, unless the balance before spoken of should be hasti- 

It will be seen, however, said Mr. W., that the imagi-| ly demanded in coin, or unless the bank, or branch at 
nary connexion between those two Departments, which! the point, should refuse the notes of other branches, 
gave to the Senator’s relation the most point, as an in-jor the branch drafts, as money; but, in either of those 
stance of Executive mismanagement, has no legal exist- contingencies, the drafts were to be presented, and the 
ence whatever, and, therefore, we have the Post Office/amount, taken from the public money left with the bank 
Department, and its management and administration, | or branch, was to be transferred to the State bank, and 


wholly separated from the operations of the Treasury. 
How, then, stand the loans to the State banks, of which 
the honorable Senator speaks? On the first of October 
last, the Secretary of the Treasury came to the conclu- 
sion to change the deposite of the public moneys there- 
after to be received, from the Bank of the United States! 
and its branches, to various State banks which had been 
selected by him for that purpose. He was aware, that, 
in consequence of the deposites having been previously 
made in the Bank of the United States and its branches, 
large balances must have accrued in favor of the depo- 
site bank and branches, against the State banks, in the 
principal commercial cities, because the revenue collect-} 
ed in those cities must have been paid by the whole tra- 
ding population, who must derive their means of pay- 
ment from all the banks, while those means applied to 
those payments, must go into the single bank or branch 
in which the public moneys were kept. We was 
further apprehensive that the United States Bank would 
assume a hostile attitude towards the banks which should 
consent to receive the deposites of the public moneys in 
lieu of that institution, and would call for any balances 
which might exist in its favor against any of those banks, 
and would require the payment in specie before time 
would be allowed for the banks to receive any benefit 
“from the deposites. He also knew, that, by a law of 
Congress, the public revenue was payable in the bills of 
the Bank of the United States and its branches, while 
those bills could not be converted into specie, in case the 
Bank should choose not to redeem them at the points 
where they should be received, except by causing them 
to be presented at the bank or office which issued them, 
or where, upon their face, they might be made payable. 
He also knew, that, by an order of his Department, a 
certain description of paper, put into circulation by the 
bank and its branches, and known by the appellation of 
“bank drafts,” but which, Mr. W. said, he believed the 
highest court in the country had decided were neither 
“bills” nor “notes” of the bank, were made receivable 
in payment of the revenue, which drafts, if the bank! 
į should refuse to receive them as money, at the place 
where taken in payment, could not be converted into! 


specie, or even into bills of the bank, but by present- 


passed tothe credit of the public Treasury there. 

The honorable Senator had selected the Manhattan 
Bank of New York, to illustrate the abuse he supposed 
to exist. .In that case, the balance was demanded, and 
the notes of other branches of the bank, and the branch 
drafts, were refused to be received in payment, or passed 
to the credit of the bank offering them; the draft from 
the Department was presented and paid, and soon after 
the bank changed its course, and consented to receive 
all its notes and drafts which should be taken in pay. 
ment of the public revenue, as money. Some of the 
other drafts were presented, and others were returned to 
the Department without presentment. ‘These are the 
facts as to what the honorable Senator has so significant- 
ly termed loans to the State banks. How far they de- 
serve that appellation, Mr. W. said, he would most 
cheerfully leave to the Senate and the public to judge. 


i But, says the honorable Senator, the lozns were made 


without interest. Has the honorable gentleman over- 
looked the facts, that the money was standing to the cre- 
dit of the Treasurer, in the Bank of the United States, 
without interest? that the transaction was a mere trans- 
fer of the amount of the draft from the credit of the Trea- 
surer, without interest, in one bank, to the credit of the 
Treasurer, without interest, in another bank? that the 
draft did not take one dollar from the ‘Treasury? that 
the money, when placed to the credit of the Treasurer 
in the State bank, was no more a loan to it than when 
standing to the eredit of the Treasurer in the Bank of the 
United States, it was a loan to it? and that, in either 
situation, the amount was equally subject to the drafts of 
the Treasurer at pleasure. 

T am bound, said Mr. W., to give to the honorable 
Senator from Virginia my unfeigned thanks, for accord- 
ing to me sincerity in the declaration, made on a former 
day, that my opposition to the Bank of the United States 
did not proceed from a desire to transfer the location of 
that institution to my own State. L, at the same time, ex- 
pressed my most firm conviction, that the opposition of 
that State proceeded from no such motive. Sir, said Mr. 
W., I was sincere in both declarations. The republi- 
cans of New York do not oppose this great moneyed 
power upon the narrow ground of selfish or local inte- 


ment at the bank or office upon which they were drawn. | rest, much less from a desire to transfer its influence 
The knowledge of these facts showed the Secretary that, | within the limits of their own State. Their opposition 
should the bank be thas disposed, it could exert a don- | proceeds from higher motives, and is maintained for no- 


ble power of injury against the State institutions which 
were to take the deposites, by instantly calling for the 
payment in coin of any balances in its favor, and by re- 
fusing to take in payment of those balances the notes and 
drafts of the bank itself, not made payable at the bank 
© or branch where the payment was to be made. In this 
way, and by this double power of oppression, the State 
institutions might be severely injured, and perhaps ruin- 
ed, and that, too, when the balance to be paid had accru- 
ed solely from the payments towards the public revenue, 
and when the notes and drafts refused in payment, had 
also been received in collections of the public revenue. 
‘To guard against this contingency, the Secretary gave to 
afew of the banks in the large cities the transfer drafts in 
Vou. X,— 05 


bler purposes. ‘They believe it to be n power dangerous 
to the Government; dangerous to the purity of our insti. 
tutions; and dangerous to the liberties of the people. 
Many of them believe it to be a power unknown to the 
constitution, while others believe the constitutional power 
to create it may exist, but that it isa power which ought 
not to be called into exercise. Experience, which is 
claimed here to prove the necessity of such a bank, has 
proved to them that such an institution ought not to exist 
ina free country; and their resistance to its re-charter ig 
based upon these high grounds of principle, and not upon 
any consideration of personal or local interest. ‘The ho- 
norable gentleman’s apprehensions, therefore, that this 
bank is to be destroyed merely tu make room for another, 
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without foundation. 

Mr. President, said Mr. W., am I required to adduce 
proof of this assertion’ T need no better than the memo- 
rials from New York, almost daily laid before you, and 
nearly without an exception, if coming from the oppo- 
nents of the administration, praying for the re-charter of 
the present bank, Itisa fact, which does not admit of 
contradiction, that there is not, at this moment, in this 
Union, not even in the city of Philadelphia itself, a body 
of men more earnest, more active, and more untiring, in 
their efforts to effect a re-charter of the present bank, 
with its present location, than a large portion of the mer- 
chants and business men of the city of New York. The 
honorable Senator has told us that New York desires the 
regulation of the exchanges of the country, that her citi- 
zens may profit from the purchase and sale of bills. Sir, 


cal character which the gentleman has ascribed to it. I 
cannot be mistaken in this conclusion, unless the honor- 
able Senator shall contend that the banks select politi- 
cians as their representatives in the commission. Tf such 
be the ground he intends to assume, I can tell him, if the 
position were established, he, and not myself, would 
have occasion for joy that the commission was made poli- 
tical. It isa fact, Mr. President, which no one acquaint- 


a very large proportion of the individuals to whom this|ed with the subject will deny, that a very large majority, 


position of the gentleman would apply, 
best understood the subject thought it applicable, a very 
large proportion of the exchange brokers and great mo- 
ney dealers of New York, are foremost in the cause of 
the present bank, and are using their utmost exertions to 
produce a re-charter. Need 1 stronger evidence to show 
that no concerted local movement, nor any perceptible 
local interest, is governing the course of that State upon 
this great question? 

Mr. W. said he must now detain the Senate, while he 
very briefly replied to a few of the remarks of the honor- 
able Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wesstex,] made 
upon the presentation of the bill to the Senate. And 
first, the honorable gentleman had stated that the safety- 


fund banks of New York were under the supervision of 


a political commission appointed by the Government. 
He, Mr. W., must express his profound regret, that he 
should so often meet with statements upon this floor, in 
relation to the safety-fund banks of New York, which 
were erroneous in fact and in conclusion, because gentle- 


men had not made themselves acquainted with the laws of 


that State regulating those banks. He had hoped that 
this would not have been the case with the honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts, but that he would have made 
himself familiar with that safety-fund system, before he 
made it the subject of remark here, and certainly before 
he passed sentence upon it as a political system. He had 
not done so, however, as was evident from the remark 
above referred to. ‘fhe bank commissioners of the State 
of New York are three in number, and they are the offi- 
cers whose: duty it is to supervise the banks subject to 
the safety-fund-law. So far from being a political com- 
mission, appointed by the Government of that State, as 
the honorable Senator has supposed, but one of the three 
commissioners is so appointed, and the remaining two are 
appointed by the banks themselves. The one is appoint- 
ed upon the nomination of the Governor, and by the ad- 


vice and conscnt of the Senate of the State, as officers of 


this Government are appointed by the President and Se- 
nate; and this commissioner may be considered as more es- 
pecially the representative of the State, and of the public 
interests, in the board of commissioners. ‘The State is di- 
vided into two-districts for the appointment of the other 
two commissioners, and each is appointed by the banks 
of his-district—every bank voting upon a uniform rule, 
according to the amount of its capital stock. These com- 
missioners, thus appointed, are the exclusive representa- 
tives of the banks themselves, though the law makes no 
discrimination as to the powers and duties of the different 
members of the board. This is the true constitution and 
mode of appointment of that commission which the hon- 
orable Senator has denominated ‘a political commission, 


in case those whol I doubt not full two-thirds, of all the stocks of all the 


safety-fund banks in the State of New York, are owned 
and held by the political friends of the honorable gentle- 
man, by persons opposed in politics to the present ad- 
ministration. The plain democrats of New York, sir, are 
not rich; they hold few stocks; they live not by banks, 
but by the labor of their hands. Surely, then, if this 
bank commission, constituted, as I have related, two of 
the three commissioners deriving their appointments from 
the votes of the holders of the stocks of these banks, be a 
political commission, it must represent the politics which 
the Senator himself approves, and it is not for him to com- 
plain of its character. But, Mr. President, the honora- 
ble Senator is mistaken: this commission is not a politi- 
cal commission; the banks in New York are not politi- 
cal banks, nor do they attempt to exert a political influ- 
ence. ‘The citizens of that State, of whatever politi- 
cal party, do not invest their capital in the banks for po- 
litical purposes. They understand their interests too 
well todo so. They make their investments for the pro- 
fit to be derived from them, and the banks are conducted 
with a single view to this object. I wish, sir, I had the 
power to persuade honorable Senators to permit their 
minds to be undeceived upon this point. They lead 
themselves into many mistakes, upon the subject of the 
New York banks, by adopting this error, and reasoning 
from it, without a proper acquaintance with the law or 
the facts, from which correct opinions would be formed. 
The banks of New York are not political institutions. 

‘Their object is to make money, and if they can do that, 
and if the laws be such as to protect their rights, and to 
facilitate their operations, directed to that object, they 
care not who rules, what political party triumphs, oF 
what politician succeeds. J owe it to candor to say, Mr. 

President, that in former years, and before the establish- 
ment of the present system of banking in that State, I 

had heard of a very few instances in which banks were 
charged, with too much appearance of truth, with inter- 
fering in the politics of the State; but Iam happy to be 

able to say, that those instances, so far as my information 

extends, have been “few and far between;” while, IT 

believe, time has shown that every bank against which 

this charge was strongly supported, has turned out to be 

insolvent. 

The honorable Senator again tells us, that the repre- 
sentatives from New York here, express great fears of 
the power and influence of the Bank of the United States, 
and asks if that State, with its league of banks, com- 
prising together a capital of between 22 and 23,000,000 
of dollars, has cause to fear this institution? 

{Here Mr. Wenster explained, that Mr. 
apprehended his remark; that he had not said that 


W. had mis- 
the 


appointed by the Government.” Sir, his mistake must| New York banks had no cause to fear the Bank of the 
have proceeded from his inattention to the law of which] United States; but that his argument was, that the Seng- 
he was speaking, for he. did -not intend to produce an er-|tors from that State expressed great fear as to the power 
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and influence of the Bank of the United States, with a 
capital of thirty-five millions of dollars, extending its 
operations over the whole Union, while they expressed 
no fear whatever of the power and influence of the sixty- 
nine banks of their own State, imbodying an aggregate 
capital of more than twenty-two millions, and leagued to- 
gether by legal provisions. ] 

Mr. Wnest resumed. He said he owed it to the Se- 
nator to say, that he had misapprehended the force and 
direction of his remark; and he would conform his an- 
swer to his present understanding of its application. This, 
said Mr. W., will make it necessary for me to inquire 
how far the safety-fund banks of New York are, in the 
Janguage of the honorable Senator, leazued together, so 
as to be properly viewed as one consolidated money 
power. The only common interest between them, Mr. 
W. said, was their obligation to contribute to a common 
fund, which fund was taken possession of by the State, 
and held for the secarity of the public—the bill-holders 


liabilities, further than has been before mentioned; 
will be seen that nothing in those liabilities extends any 
community of security to the stockholders of the separate 
banks, or any community of risk and hazard beyond the 
obligation to contribute the one-half of one per cent. upon 
their capital stock yearly, in case misfortunes to other in- 
stitutions should make such a call necessary. Are we, 
then, to be told that this connexion between independent 
banks constitutes a moneyed power to be feared, as is the 
power of a single bank of twelye millions greater capital, 
wielded by a single board of directors, by à single set of 
officers, and the whole force and influence of which, for 
any purpose, may be directed to a single object and to a 
single point, at pleasure? Sir, said Mr. W., I do not see 
the analogy. The New York banks are about seventy in 
number, imbodying, in the aggregate, less than twenty- 
five millions of capital; cach owned separately, by sepa- 
rate stockholders; each having separate objects and sepa- 
rate governments; all the inducements to healthful rival- 


and depositors of the banks first, and for the benefit of|ship open to each against all the others; with no com- 
the banks ulteriorly, in case it should not be expended | mon interest or bond of union but the contingent liability 
on account of failures of the banks. ‘To what extent! to the trifling contribution before stated; a liability, to 
could this contribution be carricd—because that was the /say the most, not greater than is required to restrain ruin- 
measure of the league between the banks? In the first}ouscompetition. Are these banks such a moneyed power 
instance, to a yearly payment of one-half of one per cent. las to deserve a comparison with the Bank of the United 
upon the amount of the capital stock of each bank, which | States, with its thirty-five millions of capital, wielded by 
yearly payment was to be extended over the term of six la single hand? The republicans of New York think not, 
years, and to amount, in the aggregate, to three per cent. Jand hence they choose their own system as much the Jess 


apon the aggregate capital stock of all the banks subject 

to the provisions of the bank fund law. ‘These contribu- 

tions were to constitute the fund, the management of| 
which remains with the State during the continuance of! 
the charters of the banks; but the nett annual income of | 
which, over and above expenses, is distributed to the 

banks in the proportion of their respective contributions. 

‘The fund is a trust fund, for the benefit and security of 
all who may have demands against the banks, other than 
the stockholders—and the State is the trustee; but, if 
those demands are discharged by the banks themselves, 

the fund is theirs, and is to be returned to them at the 
close of their respective charters, according to their re- 
spective interests in it; and, in the mean time, as I have 
hefore remarked, the annual earnings of the fund, lawful 
expenditures from it being first deducted, are annually 
paid to the banks. 'T'his is the first step of the league. 

Now for the second. In case a bank, subject to the bank | 
fund law, fails, and the capital of the fund be reduced by! 
the redemption of its notes, which are made redeemable 
at the ‘Treasury of the State, so long as there are moneys | 
belonging to the bank fund in the Treasury to redeem 
them with, then the contribution of one-half of one per 
cent. upon the capital stock of all the banks subject to 
the law, again commences, and continues until all obliga- 
tions against the failing bank, in favor of bill-holders and A 
depositors, are fully discharged, and until the capital of; 
the fund is again restored to an amount equal to ms 


1 
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percent. upon the aggregate capitals of all the banks 
making the contributions. 

This completes the liability of the New York safety- 
fund banks for each other; and this is the whole extent of 
all the provisions of the laws of that State creating such 
liability. Do they, then, deserve the appellation of 
‘leagued banks,” in the general acceptation of those 
terms? The contribution cannot, in any case, exceed the 
one-half of one per cent. per annum upon the capital 
stock of the bank upon which the liability rests; there is 
no community of capital; no community of dividends; no 
community of management; for each bank is managed hy 
independent oflicers, and by an independent board of di- 
rectors, giving to the business of the institution such a di- 
rection as they please, without any control from, or ne- 
cessary consultation with, its neighboring institutions 
subject to the same laws; nor is there any community of 


evil, and seek to rid themselves and the country of the- 
power and influence of a single institution, which they 
consider dangerous to liberty. This is my answer to the 
honorable Senator’s remark, that we seem to be inconsist- 
ent in professing to fear the power of the bank of the- 
United States, while we say nothing as to the power of 
our State banks. j 

Mr. President, said Mr. W., it has been said here and 
elsewhere, {T do not now refer to any remark of the Se-- 
nator from Massachusetts, ) that this contribution from the 
State banks of New York, might, by repeated failures, 
become perpetual, and might dangerously weaken those- 
institutions. Sir, said Mr. W., if [am not in error, the 
State of Massachusetts imposes a permanent tax upon all 
the banks chartered by that Commonwealth, of one per- 
cent. perannum, for the support of the Government.. 


‘Phis tax is just double the contribution which can be 


imposed upon the safety-fund banks, and is pepetual 
without contingency; it is, too, a tax for the support of 
the State Government, in which the banks can have no 
interest subsequent to the payment; while the contribu- 
tions from the New York banks enure to the benefit of the 
banks themselves, if a failure of some one of the institu- 
tions does not consume the fund. May I not, then, be- 
lieve, that apprehension upon this point will be no longer 
entertained? 

The honorable Senator entered his protest against, 
what he called the war waged by the President against 
the bank. lL propose, Mr. President, to examine the facts 
in relation to this controversy, and 1 feel great confidence 
in being able to satisfy those who hear me, that this pro- 
test comes from the wrong quarter; that the protest, if 
one is to be made, should come from the other side. In 
what manner has the President of the United States wa- 
ged war upon the bank? This inquiry will be answered 
by a reference to his various messages, but I will not trou- 
ble the Senate further than to read from a single one, E 
find in the annual message communicated to Congress on 
the 8th day of December, 1829, the following notice. of 
the bank: 

“ The charter of the Bank of the United States expires 
in 1836, and its stockholders will, most probably, apply 
for a renewal of their privileges. In order to avoid the 
evils resulting from precipitancy in a measure involving 
such important principles, and such deep pecuniary in- 
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rency.” i 
This is the mention of the bank made in the first mes- 
sage of the President, and what isit? Not an attempt 


ged by 


remarks, that I had, upon a former occasion, made an 
appeal to the prejudices of the people against banks. 
Sir, F have made no such appeal. I did appeal to their 
good sense, as applied to the information before them, 


to interfere with the chartered rights and privileges ofjin relation to the conduct of this institution, to which F 


the institution, but a timely expression of doubt as to the 
propriety of its re-charter, conveyed in the mildest lan- 
guage, and proceeding from the best of motives, to wit: 
**to avoid the evils resulting from precipitancy in a mea- 
sure involving such important principles, and such deep 
pecuniary interests.” : 

Was this a declaration of war against the bank? Was 
it an act of hostility to that institution, thus to warn it to 
prepare in time for its final close? Was it wrong in the 
President to say, what he knew to be true, that ‘both 
the constitutionality and the expediency of the Jaw 
creating this bank are well questioned by a large portion 
of our fellow-citizens?” Was it waging war against the 
bank to question the expediency of its re-charter? Sir, 
the bank has chosen so to consider it, and, in a publica- 
tion recently made by its board of directors, the para- 
graph I have just read from the message of 1829 is 
termed an ‘¢ assault”? upon the bank. Notices of a similar 
character, in substance, were taken of the bank in the 
two following annual messages, and, in 1832, when both 
Houses of Congress passed a bill to re-charter the institu- 
tion, the President refused his assent to it, and, ina re- 
spectful message, communicated his reasons for that re- 
fusal to this body. This is all the war he has waged 
against the bank; and the honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Cray, } upon a late occasion, told us that these 
messages were all *non-committal” documents; that they 
did not even make known to Congress and the country 
the opinions of the President in relation to the bank. 
Permit me now, Mr. President, said Mr. W., to examine 
the other side of this controversy. Immediately after 
the publication of the message of the President, in De- 
cember, 1829, the bank commenced its efforts against his 
re-election. By its own showing, its expenditures for 
the printing and distribution of matter calculated and in- 
tended to influence public opinion, commenced at that 
period, and were continued in an increasing ratio through 
that whole Presidential term. It made itself a political 
instrument, and acted in open and avowed hostility to the 
President. Who does not know, sir, that the immense 
sums. paid for printing, were so paid for printing political 
matter? Who does not know that the speeches made in 
this body upon the veto message, in July, 1832, were cal- 
culated and intended to influence the elections of the 
coming fall? I mean no disrespect, sir, to any individual 
by the remark. The speeches upon that occasion could 
not fail to have that tendency, nor can any one doubt that 


they were re-printed and broadly distributed by the bank j 
It is also abun-! 


because they were of that character. 
dantly shown to.us, that it caused to be printed and spread 
over the whole country, newspapers and other political 
publications, with a profusion never before witnessed 
-npon a- similar occasion. These were the first steps. in 
the war waged by the bank against the President. Upon 
a recent occasion, its board of directors have issued to 
the public, and laid upon our tables, a communication, in 
which, as if to mark the character of their hostility, they 
class the President. of the United States with the persons 
who counterfeit their notes, and tell us that, as kindred 
subjects, they have received, and will receive, kindred 
treatment at the hands of the bank. Is not this, sir, wa- 


have just referred; to its interference with the elections 
of officers of the Government; to its open and avowed 
political action; to its treatment of the President of their 
choice. I did appeal to the patriotism and love of liberty 
of the people against this bank, for having thus exerted 
its immense moneyed power to corrupt the press, en- 
danger the safety of our free institutions, and control the 
Government. This appeal I did make, and I understood 
the honorable Senator, in the earnestness of debate, to 
permit himself to characterize it with the harsh appella- 
lation of a fraud. 

Sir, this may be the honorable gentleman’s opinion, but, 
in matters of this sort, opinion is every thing. Entertain- 
ing the opinions I entertain, itis the imperious duty of 
every representative of the people, here or elsewhere, 
to make and reiterate these appeals, not to the preju- 
dices, but to the intelligence of our citizens; to expose 
the profligate conduct of this bank; to point out the 
danger to our free institutions of its continued existence; 
and to mark the progress of its moneyed power, wither. 
ing, as with a subtile poison,” that purity and truth which 
are the only safeguards of freedom. Sir, had F, with 
my opinions, made declarations from my place here, cal- 
culated to produce alarm in the public mind; to shake 
the confidence of the people in the public officers of 
their own choice; to create distrust towards the loca? 
banks; to unsettle dependance upon the credit and curs 
rency of the country generally; and to produce a feeling 
of agitation and panic, I ought not to have been surprised 
even if the strong charge of an attempt to practise a 
fraud upon the public bad been made against me. En- 
tertaining the opinions 1 do, were I to attermpt to convince 
the free citizens of this republic that the country cannot 
get on without the aid of an immense moneyed incorpora- 
tion; without the aid of a bank large enough to control 
all our moneyed operations; large enough to control the 
Government itself; and to convince them that the. contin- 
uance of their liberties is dependent upon such an in- 
stitution, I should subject myself to the accusation of an 
attempt to lead them into error. 1 do not intend, Mr. 
President, in making these remarks, to impute any but 
the most honorable intentions to any member of this 
body, and I make them to show how very differently we 
view the same act; how very different our opimions are 
in reference to this bank. Tthink the honorable Senator 
could not have given sufficient weight to this consider- 
lation when he spoke of the course of any individual as 
fraudulent towards the public. It is my design, upon this 
as upon all occasions, to extend to others that charity E 
lask for myself, and while I claim sincerity of purpose for 
my own language, and my own acts, I as readily accord it 
to those who differ from me in opinion. 

Another remark of the honorable Senator appears to 
me to deserve a similar reply.”. He told us, in his usual , 
emphatic manner, when speaking of appeals to the peo- 
ple, that he knew such appeals, sometimes, made little 
men great, but that great men never resorted to such ex- 
pedients. I have before remarked, that opinion, in mat- 
ters of this sort, is every thing. Now, without the least 
design to impute. to the honorable member any motive 
which is not strictly pure, I must be permitted to say to 


ging war against the President? And who, then, should|him, that too ardent a friendship for an institution, such 
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as I, in my conscience, believe the Bank of the United 
States to be, may not make great men greater. 

The honorable Senator urges that this bank, having 
been ‘chartered, and having incorporated itself and its 
transactions with the business of the country, ought not 
now to be thus suddenly destroyed. Is it right, sir, to 
call the destruction sudden? Did not the President, as 
long ago as in December, 1829, give it the most em- 
phatic warning to prepare for its final close? Has he 
not done so, annually, from that time to the present? 
‘What, Mr. President, was the effect of that warning? 
.The whole debt due to the bank in December, 1829, 
when the first message of the President was transmitted 
to Congress, expressing doubts as to the constitutionality 
or expediency of a re-charter‘of the bank, was, I think, 
about $42,000,000, perhaps $44,000,000, as I speak from 
memory, and cannot pretend to be precisely accurate. 
In May, 1832, this debt had increased to the enormous 
amount of more than $70,000,000, thus showing a con- 
stant and rapid extension of its loans as the final termina- 
tion of ils charter approached. Did the bank suppose 
that the grant of the monopoly to it for the period of 
twenty years gave ita right to expect or demand a con- 
tinuance? Its constant extension of its business, as it ap- 
proached the close of its chartered term, would seem to 
indicate such an opinion; but I respectfully submit that 
the reverse ought to have been its conclusion. The pri- 
vileges granted to it were of immense value, and a proper 
sense of the justice of Congress should have induced its 
stockholders to believe, even if the existence of a similar 
bank was to be continued in the country, that they would 
not be made, for a second term, the exclusive recipients 
of this great bounty. 

There is, Mr. President, said Mr. W., another view of 
this subject, which strikes my mind with great force, and 
which, in my judgment, justifies the charge against the 
bank of a violation of one of its highest duties. The 
period of its existence was distinctly fixed upon the face 
ofits charter, and it owed it to the country, as its highest 
duty, to prepare for that period ina manner which should 
enable it to go out of existence without a shock to any 
great national interest, The Government conferred upon 
this institution privileges and benefits inestimable; and, 
in return for that liberality, it was its duty to come into 
existence, to pass its prescribed term, and to meet its 
close, without being the cause of any convulsion in (rade, 
or credit, or currency. The bank was a creature of the 
law, and with the law it should have prepared itself to die 
quietly. This it has not done; but, on the contrary, as 
the termination of its legal existence approached, it has 
exerted its utmost power to strengthen its claims toa new 
existence. It has spread abroad its immense resources, 
and drawn within its vortex thousands of citizens, who, 
when the warning was given to it by the President to 
prepare for its dissolution, were free from its influence, 
independent of its power. It has pursued a course in di- 
rect contradiction to the dictates of interest, if it had in- 
tended to submit to the contract between it and the Go- 
vernment, and to terminate its existence at the prescrib- 
ed limit. Do 1 then, said Mr. W., do injustice to the 
bank, when I infer that this course has been adopted to 
force an extension of its cliarter? Other motive for the 
admitted conduct cannot be assigned. 

Still we are told that this bank must not be thus sud- 
denly closed, because the shock given to trade and com- 
merce, and the call upon debtors, will be greater than the 
country can sustain, and the bill before us proposes to 
extend its charter for the term of six years, to enable it 
to close its business. Sir, did not the President give to 
this institution more than six years’ notice that it must 
close its aflairs with the expiration of its present charter? 
Did it accept that notice and prepare itself for the event? 
So far fromit, its business was at once extended, and, by 


its own acts, its final close rendered more and more diffi- 
cult, without distress to the country. Grant it the.time 
proposed by the bill before the Senate, and what assu- 
rance have we that, at the expiration of the first four 
years of the period, its debt will not be extended to 
$100,000,000, instead of being reduced below 55,000,000 
dollars, where it now stands? A rapid curtailment has 
taken place for the last five months; a curtailment so ra- 
pid as to embarrass and distress the. whole country, and 
to derange all its business operations, and still the debt 
due to the bank is more than $12,000,000 greater than it 
was in December, 1829, when‘the President, by his mes- 
sage to Congress, warned it to prepare for its final close 
at the expiration of its charter. I must, Mr. President, 
be permitted to express my full conviction, drawn from 
these facts, that it is not the design of the bank to dis- 
charge its duty to the public by a quiet close of its af- 
fairs, but that, on the contrary, it is its settled purpose to 
force a re-existence, to overrule the Government, coerce 
public opinion, and compel a re-charter. 

We are told, Mr. President, by the honorable Senator, 
that we ‘must have a national bank; and what, sir, is the 
reason urged, as conclusive upon us, to establish the po- 
sition? Itis the existence of the present pressure upon 
the money market of the country, said to exist, in contem- 
plation of the winding up of the present bank. Sir, said 
Mr. W., this proves to me merely, not that we want a 
bank, but that we have a bank. Whence does the dis- 
tress and pressure complained of proceed? It, no doubt, 
has its origin in a complication of causes, among which a 
general system of over-trading and the change of the re- 
venue laws are among the most important; but I cannot 
doubt that by far the most powerful cause, at this time 
in operation, is the hostile attitude which the Bank of the 
United States has thought it for her interest to assume 
towards the State banks. We have it in evidence among 
the documents of Congress, upon the oath of the chief 
officer of the bank, Mr. Biddle himself, that that institus 
tion has the power to crush the State banks at pleasure; 
that they exist by its clemency alone, and not because it 
has not the power to shut their doors. The evidences of 
a disposition to exert that power, have, for the last few 
months, been strong and numerous. Have we not heard 
it predicted, Mr. President, from ‘all sides of this cham- 
ber, that the State banks would be compelled. to stop 
specie payments within a short period of time? Have 
we not seen the bank presses calling upon the community 
to make runs upon those banks, telling the poor laborer 
who had a five dollar note ofa State bank to call and get 
the specie for it before it became a valueless rag in his 
pocket? Can these indications have been mistaken, sir? 
tn the State which I have the honor in part to represent 
here, I am happy to know that they have not either been 
mistaken or disregarded; and Lhope 1 may not find my- 
self mistaken in the belief, that the banks of that State 
are prepared to meet the blow intended for them. . From 
the latest advices I have received, I am authorized to 
suppose that they have withdrawn from circulation and 
redeemed from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 of their notes, 
within the last sixty or seventy days. The effect of this 
extensive curtailment upon the merchants, and, indeed, 
upon all classes of the community, must be severe, but 
self-protection and sclf-preservation require the course at 
the hands of the banks, and they have no volition. lt 
would be madness for them not to prepare for their de- 
fence, when they are publicly told that this immense mo- 
neyed power, with $35,000,000 of capital at command, is 
about to aim a deadly blow at them; when they know it 
has vaunted its power over them, and proved. upon oath 
that its forbearance was the tenure by which they held 
their existence. The banks, then, cannot extend them- 
selves while this all-powerful enemy stands ready to take 
the first advantage of their exposure, and to push it to 
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curtailment, and this close defensive position assumed by 
the State banks?- I know of none. There can be none. 
There is no peculiar demand for 


on the contrary, the reverse is to a greater extent true 
than it has been at any former period of our history. 
Specie is, at this moment, abundant in the country, and 
its flow is to, not from us. 

I cannot, then, be mistaken when I say, that if the 
Bank of the United States would cease its efforts for, and 
its hopes of, a re-existence, and would endeavor to per- 
form its duty to the country, by closing its affairs with as 
little injury as possible to any individual or public interest, 
the State banks would be able to extend their loans, 
confidence would be restored, and the pressure upon the 
money market would soon cease. Apprehension, a just 
apprehension of the hostile movements of this great in- 
stitution, is the most powerful cause of the present scarci- 
ty of money. ‘Thisscarcity must exist so long as this ap- 
prehension continues. How, then, is it to be allayed, 
would seem to be the pertinent inquiry? The honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts answers us by the bill upon 
your table. Re-charter the bank; appease the monster 
by prolonging its existence and increasing its power. I 
say, No, sir; but act promptly and refuse its wish; destroy 
its hope of a re-charter, and you destroy its inducement to 
be hostile to the State institutions. A different interest, 


their ruin. Sir, is there any other cause for this rapid| 


the interest of its stockholders, to wind up its affairs as 
profitably to themselves as possible, becomes its ruling 
object, and will direct its policy. ‘The more prosperous 
the country, the more plenty the money of other institu- 
tions, the more easily and safely can this object be accom- 
plished; and every hope of a continued existence being 
destroyed, that this willbe the object of the bank is as 
certain as that its moneyed interest governs a moneyed 
incorporation, Mr. President, this is unquestionably 
the opinion of the country. Look, sir, at the files of me- 
morials upon your table, and however widely ‘they may 
differ as to their views of the bank, they all hold to you this 
language, Act speedily, and finally settle the question.” 

But we are told, sir, that the country cannot sustain the 
winding up of the affairs of this bank. Is this so? What 
does experience teach us upon this subject? The old 
Bank of the United States, within four months of the close 
of its charter, was more extended in proportion to the 
amount of its capital than the present bank is at this 
moment, and still it is almost two years to the close of its 
charter, ‘The old bank struggled as this does for a re-ex- 
istence; the country was then alarmed, memorials in fa- 
vor of the bank were then, as now, piled upon the tables 
of the members of Congress; the cries of distress rung 
through these halls then, us distinctly as they now do; 
nay, more, gentlemen were then sent here from the com- 
mercial cities to be examined upon oath, before the com- 
mittces of Congress, to prove the existence and the ex- 
tent of the distress; business was then in a state of the ut- 
most depression in all parts of the Union; commerce was 
literally suspended by the restrictive measures of the Go- 
vernment; trade was dull beyond any former example; 
property of all kinds was unusually depressed in price; 
and the country was on the eve of a war with the most 
powerful nation in the world. Still Congress was un- 
moved, and the old bank was not re-chartered. Such is 
the history of that period, and, with the final action of 
Congress, all knowledge of the distress ceased. Who 
has ever heard of disasters to the business of the country 


It is now admitted, on all hands, that the country is 
rich and prosperous in an unusual degree; property of all 
kinds is abundant; commerce is free and extensive and 


specie growing out of| flourishing, and business of every description is healthful 
the state of trade and the condition of exchange; but, jand vigorous. 


If, then, we cannot, in this condition of 
things, sustain the closing of the affairs of this great mon- 
eyed incorporation, it is safe to assume that the country 
will never see the time when it can do it. Grant it long- 
er life and deeper root, and in vain shall we try in future 
to shake it from us. It will dictate its own terms, and 
command its own existence. Indeed, Mr. President, the 
whole tendency of the honorable Senator’s argument, 
seemed to me to be to prove the necessity of a perpetual 
bank of this description, and we have been repeatedly 
told, during the debate of the last three months, that this 
free, and rich, and prosperous country, cannot get on 
without a great moneyed power of this description to re- 
gulate its affairs. ‘The bill before the Senate proposes to 
repeal ihe monopolizing provision in the existing charter, 
and the honorable Senator tells us that this is to be done- 
that Congress may, within the six years over which this is 
to extend the life of the present bank, establish a new 
bank to take its place, and into which the affairs of the 
old may be transferred, so as to be finally closed without a 
shock to the country. Sir, this is not the relief f seek. 
My object is the entire discontinuance and eradication of 
this or any similar institution. We are told the distresses 
of the country will not permit this now. When, sir, will 
it ever permit it better? When will the time come that 
this odious institution can be finally closed with less dis- 
tress than now? Never, while cupidity obeys its fixed 
laws. s 

This distress, Mr. President, did not exist when we 
left our homes; we heard not of it then; it commenced 
with the commencement of our debates here; and 1 doubt 
not it will end when our debates end, and our final ac- 
tion is known, whatever may be the result to which we 
shall arrive. It must necessarily be temporary; and it does 
not prove tomy mind the necessity of a bank, but the 
mischiefs a bank may produce. J care not whether it be 
or be not in the power of the bank to ameliorate the 
evils now complained of. ‘That it can cause them in any 
manner, is proof that, ifthe disposition exist, it can cause 
them at pleasure, and this very fact is the strongest evi- 
dence, to my mind, that no institution, with such a power, 
ought to exist in this country. 

Sir, the subject of our present action involves two 
great principles: one of constitutional power, and one of 
governmental expediency. Upon neither should our ac- 
tion be governed solely by considerations of temporary 
derangement and distress in the money market. Revul- 
sions in trade and business and pecuniary affairs will hap- 
pen. They must be temporary; the country will restore 
itself, and money will again be plenty; but the settlement 
of important principles must involve consequences of an 
enduring character——consequences which will exert an 
influence for good or evil, through all time. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, in reply to Mr. Wrrenr: The 
honorable member contends that those who thought the 
bank was created by an unconstitutional exercise of power 
could not vote to continue it, even for the shortest length 
of time, under any circumstances whatever. Jam not in 
the predicament of those who hold that opinion, and 
therefore the argument is not addressed to me. If it 
were, I should simply say, that I think the gentleman’s 
conclusion a non sequitur. 1f the general voice of the 
country has declared the bank constitutional, as it repeat- 


proceeding from the winding up of the old bank? I, sir,| edly and constantly has done, I think a just deference to 


can 
that, in a period of about eighteen months after the expi- 


find no trace of any such consequences. Ido find) the judgment of others might induce those who hold a dif- 


ferent opinion to refrain from suddenly discontinuing the 


ration of the charter, the bank disposed of its other obli-) bank, at the cost of so much difficulty and distress to the 


gations, e 
per cent. upon their stock. 


and divided to its stockholders about eigbty-eigħt] country. 


1 do not well perceive how any man can under- 
take, on the strength of his own opinion, to understand 
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and to administer the constitution in a sense opposite to iparty? Will the gentleman say, that a hundred of the 


that in which he knows a vast majority, both of the States 
and of the people, receive and understand it, and have 
so done from its very beginning. 

The honorable member has said, that the bank has 
many friends in the State he comes from; and that the 
most ardent and active of them are the great money-deal- 
ers in the city of New York. My information is quite dif- 
ferent from this. J think the fact is quite the other way. 
I think it is as clear as daylight, that those who are most 
anxious for the continuance of the bank are the traders on 
small capitals, the men of active business, the manufactu- 
rers, the mechanics, and the whole class of the industrions 
and enterprising. All the memorials, all the proceedings 
of public meetings, public complaints and petitions, in all 
their forms, prove this, incontestably. X do not conceive 


i merchants of New York, or Albany, or Utica, or 


Buffalo, could this day obtain a charter, for themselves 
and their associates, the stock to be divided as they might 
choose? Iam altogether misinformed, if any such thing 
could be expected. With us, and I suppose elsewhere, 
banking is no monopoly. Certain general laws regulate 
the whole business, and one class of persons has the same 
right, and the same facility, in applying for and receiving 
| charters, as others, if they conform to the general law, 
and show a probable necessity for the institution which 
|ney ask for. No question is asked, as to what school, or 
| what party, the applicants belong; and this is as it should 
be. Yo place all bank circulation, and bank accommoda- 
tion, and bank influence, into party hands, to be used for 
party purposes, would be, and is, if such a thing any 


how it is possible for a gentleman to say that brokers and | where exists, an enormity, worthy only of. the worst Go- 
money-dealers are the most zealous for the continuance of | vernments. 


the bank. Iam widely at issue, therefore, with the gen- 
tleman, on this general fact. I maintain that a continu- 
ance of the bank is desired, more earnestly than by any 
others, by the active class of society; by those whose living 
depends on their own earnings. 

The honorable member thinks me inaccurate in my re- 
marks un the safety-fund system of New York. He says 
that only one of the three commissioners, not all of them, 
as I had supposed, holds his place by a political appoint- 
ment, the other two being appointed by the banks them- 
selves, The honorable member is no doubt correct in 
this; but still, whether the board be not a political board, 
depends on the fact, whether both or either of these two 
commissioners are, or are not, appointed on political 
grounds, and act with political views. 

The honorable member says, too, that two-thirds of the 
stock of all the safety-fund banks belongs to those whom 
he calls my friends. 1 hope, sir, that 1 have friends among 
stockholders in banks as well as other classes of society 
in that State; but I must pray the gentleman not to deno- 
minate any one class of men as being particularly my 
friends, as if there was move friendship between me and 
any one class, than there is between me and all the other 
classes. 

(Mr. Wnrewre said, he only meant that they acted poli- 
tically with Mr. Weusren.] 


| ‘The honorable member objects to my protest against 
Ithe war waged by the President against the bank. He 
j says it comes from the wrong side; and that it would be 
More just to protest against the war waged by the bank 
against the Government. Sir, the protest is not mine; I 
do nothing but present it. It comes from seven thousand 
of the citizens of Boston, well able to make it good. lt 
was not their purpose to go into the origin of this war, to 
inquire who published the first manifesto, or who first 
took up arms. They saw such a war actually existing, 
prosecuted, and carried on; and they found themselves 
greatly injured by it, and therefore they protested against 
it. They had no protest to make to the bank, because 
the bank was not their agent, nor their Government; but 
they do protest, and have a right to protest, against the 
Executive Government entering into any such quarrel. 
And it will be wise to regard their protest. They are 
earnest who make it, and those should not be deaf to 
whom it is addressed. 

But, sir, it is true, that, speaking on another occasion, 
L did myself say that the Secretary of the Treasury had 
made an attack on the bank; and I repeat the declaration. 
In his report on the removal of the deposites, he not only 
assails the general character and proceedings of the bank, 
and imputes to its directors the worst designs, but he di- 
rectly questions its ability for the ultimate and punctual 


member intended no improper inference should be drawn | Yet, sir, in this very bank, which the Secretary not only 
from his remark; but I must repel every inference, even | charges with violations of its charter, but against the cre- 
though unintended, from any gentleman’s remark, that ;dit of which he indulges in strong remarks, the United 
any one set of mon, in this country, have greater favor to | States themselves had seven millions of dollars; and a law 
expect from me than the rest; or, that I look for the re- | of Congress, which the Secretary cannot repeal, makes its 
gard or friendship of any one class, more than that of all) bills a tender in all debts and dues to the Government! 
others. The Secretary declares to the whole world, of this institu- 

ít may be very true, sir, to return to the subject, that į tion, thus most intimately connected with the highest in- 
more than half of the banking capital of the State of New | terests of the Government, that if the Government should 
York belongs to persons opposed to the administration. (leave large sums in its vaults, its ability to be prompt in 
Bot this proves nothing, except that the administration is | the payment thereof to Government, hereafter, might well 
not acceptable to the great commercial interest of the | be doubted!—a declaration, in my opinion, in all respects 
city of New York. The banks in that city are large, and | of most extraordinary character. He says, too, that it is 
their capital makes a great part of the aggregate capital | well understood that its superior credit was not founded 
of the whole. But the gentleman will not say, thatjon any particular confidence in its management, but was 
throughout the State, especially in the great western dis- | occasioned altogether by the agreement to receive its 
trict, any considerable number of the safety-find banks phates in payments to the United States; thus intimating 
are under any other control than that of the friends of the ! that it owed its commercial credit to the favor of Govern- 
administration. | ment, and leaving others to infer what would happen to 

“Lake all the banks in the country which have been in- | that credit when such favor was withdrawn. Fortunately 
corporated since the safety-fund system was established, | for the country, as well as the bank, its credit has been 
and can the gentleman mention one which has not been ‘able to stand against all sorts of Executive denunciations. 
studiously and designedly placed in the hands of political The honorable member, sir, has said, that there seems 
friends? ` Is there, now-a-days, any such thing as obtaining ‘to be a disposition to impute to him, or to others, an in- 
a bank charter from the legislature of New York, without | ctination to appeal to the prejudices of the people, and to 
commissioners, named in the act itself, to distribute the support the administration by an outcry of danger to li- 
stock; and is there any one instance, in which a majority perty, to be apprehended from the bank. This the ho- 
of shares is not allotted to men of one particular political |norable member repels, and declares that he makes his 


I dare say, continued Mr. Weasrer, the honorable eo of its debts. Tle assaults its commercial credit. 
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addresses to the good sense, and to the patriotism of the 
people, and not to their prejudices. Such, it is true, sir, 
are the captions of all such addresses, whether made in or 
out of Congress. They are all headed, ‘To the good 


sense and patriotism of the people.” Ido not expect to 


hear those, who raise a false alarm about liberty, begin 
by saying, ‘* Friends, I address myself to your prejudices; 
T know your love of liberty, and 1 come to take advan- 
tage of it; you have a weak side, and I mean to attack it; 
all that 1 say of danger to liberty is mere pretence, and, 
disguised under that pretence, I have far different ob- 
jects.” No, no, sir. None of the formulas have this sort 
of beginning; they more usually run after this fashion: 
« My enlightened fellow-citizens! Nothing but devotion 
to your interest could induce me to raise my voice against 
the monster! Your liberties are in the utmost peril! 
Nothing but one man’s efforts can save them from des- 
truction! A bank is an engine of despotism! A money- 
ed aristocracy is overturning the constitution! 
martyred sires! will you hesitate longer to trust all your 


rights, and place all your hopes in one man’s hands?}to the bank by the gentleman. 


Huzza! then, for him, who can place his own foot, and 
help us place our feet, on the neck of the monster! Be 
assured, my enlightened fellow-citizens, that in saying all 
this, I appeal not to your prejudices—God forbid!—but 
to your goad sense and your patriotism.” 


This, sir, appears to me to be something like the usual /ter, in opposition to the known will of Government. 
strain of discourse, by which the public mind is to be rea- | Government! 


soned into opposition to the bank. 


sent state of things, Iam free to confess that I regard a 
bank, established by Congress, as an indispensable instru- 
ment in the beneficial administration of Government. The 
honorable gentleman inquires what security there is, if this 
bill for continuing the bank for a limited time pass, that, in- 
stead of reducing its debt, the bank will not go on aug- 
menting it, till it run up to a hundred millions? Sir, such 
a thing is impossible. All the restrictions in the present 
charter are retained, and the bill which | propose, autho- 
rizes Congress to make another bank, and to place the 
public revenues in such bank whenever it pleases. A 
leading feature in this bank is, that it leaves the whole 
matter open to the deliberation of Congress. Congress, 
therefore, can, at any time, adopt measures, should they 
be necessary, to compel the bank to collect its debts. 
This, sir, is the answer to the gentlemaw’s inquiry. It 
will be seen that, by this bill, the deposites are to be re- 
stored to the bank, but, at all times hereafter, to be sub- 


Sons of{ject to be removed at the pleasure of Congress. 


But, Mr. President, there is one singular objection made 
In point of form, at least, 
it is a new indictment. It is, that the bank will not, asin 
duty bound, die easy! Et holds out contumaciously against 
the Government, while the Government is admonishing it 
to yield up its breath without a struggle. It insists on a 
renewed existence, says the gentleman; it claims a re-char- 
The 
Why, sir, what isthe Government? The 
Government, the gentleman says, has warned the bank to 


Sir, do men of intelligence, in or out of Congress, [resign its being quietly, but the bank still stands out 


really believe that there is danger to public liberty to be jagainst the will of Government, 
I can hardly think it possible;; What is the Government? 


feared from the bank? 
yet the honorable member from New York says, he does 
fear such danger, and of course he is to be believed; but, 
is it possible that men, whose vision is not, unconsciously 
to themselves, distorted by politics and party, can sce 
any such thing? Was there one man in five thousand, 
who felt or expressed any such fear, until party, begin- 


What Government, sir? 
Who has warned the bank not 
to expect renewal? Not Congress, certainly. Congress 
has passed bill for continuing its charter for fiftcen years, 
by large majorities in both Houses; and one of the last 
acts of the House of Representatives was to express its 
undiminished confidence in the bank. And yet, sir, we 
are told that the Government has warned the bank to die 


ning the ery here, shouted it over all the land, for mere jin peace, but that the bank stubbornly clings to life, in 


party purposes? We have had a bank, sir, for near forty 
years; that is to say, almost as long as we have had a 
Government; the people have felt no evil from it, nor 
apprehended any danger: itis only when its continuance 
becomes connected with questions of party politics, that 
the alarm bells are all set ringing, and, on such occasions, 
it must be confessed, their din is almost stunning. Where 
was this apprehension for liberty when the present bank 
was created? Its vigilant guardians in New York, how 
happened it that they were all then found sleeping? How 
happened the bank to receive the vote of all the mem- 
bers from that State, except afew, whom the gentleman 
would not be likely to allow to be the most watchful sen- 


opposition to the well-known will and kind warning of 
the Government. Ay, sir, the Government! We under- 
stand what the gentleman here means by Government. 
This House is nothing; the other House is nathing; both 
are nothing. The President is the Government! Sir, 
texicographers frame their definitions of words and terms 
from their actual use; and if one of them was now com- 
piling a political dictionary, he would find much recent 


authority for defining Government, in a free country, to 
mean the Chief Executive Magistrate. 

The bank has had solemn warning, it is said, not to ap- 
ply fora continuance. What is this solemn warning? 
Where is it to be found? Is it found in the strong vote of 
Is it found in the 


tinels of liberty? Sir, the gentleman says that L have} the two Houses granting a new charter? 
apoken of these expressions of fear and apprehensions of|report of the Secretary of the Treasury, at the very ses- 
alarm, as being fraudulent: of course, sir, I apply no such {sion when the two Houses passed the bill? Is it found 
epithet to what may be said by any gentleman in debate|in the petitions and memorials on our table? No, sir. It 
here; but, that all which we hear out-doors on this subject|is found no where but in the declaration of the President; 
emanates from good sense and honest purpose, is more fhis will alone is to stand for the decision of Government. 
than can casily be believed. But the President himself—when did he first give this 
‘The gentleman, sir, in another part of his remarks, has} warning? The first message in which he mentioned the 
said, that I have declared that we must always have alsubject, contained an expression of his opinion, that the 
Bank of the United States, in all time to come. Ihave] prolongation of the bank charter was matter fit_to be 
not said so. (Mr. Wrrewr rose and said he had only|considered and decided by Congress, and recommended 
meéant, to contend that that was the result of Mr. Wzn-|to Congress to take up the subject at an early day, and 
stEr’s reasoning.] That, said Mr. Wensrenr, is the gen-|consider and decide upon it accordingly. Congress, in 
tleman’s own inference. What I did say, I am ready to|due time, acted on this recommendation. It took up the 
repeat; and that is, that, looking to the present political|subject, it did consider it, and it did decide upon it. It 
and commercial state of the country, to the actual exist-|passed a bill as the result of its deliberations, and that bill 
ence of s0 many State banks, and the duty imposed by|the President negatived. 
the constitution on Congress, respecting the currency, I| The honorable member has gone into other topics. He 
do not see how that duty can be performed without the|has remarked upon the cause, the precise and particular 
instrumentality of a national bank. Times may change, |cause, which occasions, as he thinks, the present pressure 
ahd a bank may become unnecessary; but, in the pre-lon the country. He finds this cause in the hostile cons 
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duct of the Bank of the United States towards the State 
banks. This is his opinion, but it happens not to be the 
opinion of these State banks themselves. A great major- 
ity of such as we have heard. from, almost all of them, 
instead of any such cause, unite in assigning the distress 
to a very diferent one, that is to say, te the conduct of 
the Secretary; and, on this subject, I cannot but think 
their opinions better authority than those of the gentle- 
man. Sir, if the conduct of the bank towards the State 
banks be fit to be complained of, why do they not com- 
plain? Why do not the deposite banks themselves find 
fault? Why do they not speak out, and make the hostili- 
ty of the Bank of the United States towards them public 
and manifest? Sir, they pretend to no such thing. Press- 
ed us they are on all sides, and anxious as they must be 
to shift responsibility from themselves to others, they do 
not, nevertheless, undertake to come before us and charge 
the Bank of the United States with any acts of hostility or 
unkindness. ; 

But, sir, in conclusion, the honorable member has his 
measure of relief, very general, it must be admitted, and 
very simple. It is, that we should settle the question. 
By which he means, I suppose, that one House or both 
should vote their approbation of the Secretary’s pro- 
ceedings. But what would this settle? It might settle 
the question immediately pending; but it would not settle 
the subject. it would not compose the public agitation, 
because it would not restore the public prosperity. This 
is the mistake, sir, which, as it appears to me, the friends 
of the administration daily commit. They seem to think 
that the great questions which now so generally occupy 
and so deeply agitate the country, are to be settled by 
‘authority, They think all will be quiet and prosperous 
aguin, if only the Senate and the House of Representatives 
would approve the Secretary’s conduct. Sir, they de- 
ccive themselves. No such superficial remedy will touch 


the source of the disease; and this people, sir, are not a 


people to be satisfied merely with opinions from high 
places. If they believe the laws to have been violated, 


they will insist that they be redressed; if they feel severe 
distress, arising from political mismanagement, they will 


demand relief, and will continue to demand it, and, until 


it be obtained, they will not be hushed. into quiet by any 


lullaby whatever. 
Mr. LEIGH rose and said; The gentleman from New 


York has entirely mistaken the import and the purpose of 


several of the remarks made by me the other day, which 
he has thought worthy of his notice. Iam far more dis- 


posed to impute his misconception to my own want of 


clearness and precision, thau to any defect of apprehen- 
sion on his part; and, as others may have fallen into simi- 
lar mistakes, itis well, at once, to give such explanations 
of my meaning, in some of the particulars alluded to, as 
will leave no room for misunderstanding. 


fn the first place, when I said that the putting down of 


the existing bank might very probably (E add now, that 
Lbelieve it will certainly) be followed by the incorpora- 
tion. of another national bank, liable to all the constitu- 


tional objections which, in the judgment of the people of 


Virginia, condemn the charter of the present bank, with no 
other differences but such as will aggravate the cvil, L did 
not, as the gentleman from New York supposes, rest my 
objection to that project of a new national bank, of which 
I spoke, on the single cirewmnstance that the mother bank 
would be located in New York. ‘Phat was, in my mind, 
no otherwise an objection to the scheme, than as it might 
contribute to make it acceptable there, and thus.to fasten 
it upon us, I said that the only differences between the 
charter of the present bank and that of the national bank 
which is likely to succeed it, would probably consist in 
the location of the mother bank at New York, and in the 
vesting of an absolute control over the direction in the 
President of the United States. Of this last principle, 
Vou, X.—-66 


the gentleman from New York has taken no notice; yet, 
it was this principle on which I chiefly dwelt; this princi- 


ple which may serve to recommend it to Executive ap- 
probation; this principle which will multiply Executive 
influence threefold, fivefold, tenfold; it. was this principle 
that was chiefly the object of my abhorrence and dread, 
and will excite the apprehensions and indignation of every 
man who has been at all sensible of the ‘*awful squinting 
of this Government towards monarchy,” or. who has not, 
of late, from use and habit, become enamored. of that de- 
formity. Ts it supposed that the people, particularly the 
people of Virginia, have forgotten the propension of this 
Government to monarchy, as well as consolidation? or 
that they have become reconciled to its monarchical ten- 
dencies, or astounded by the rapidity with which they are 
working? and that they will lend a hand to accelerate 
the operation of them? If we wilfully shut our eyes to 
the progress of things; if we are so supine and neglectful 
as not to guard our institutions against the approaches of 
power, carried on in broad day; if the phrensy of party 
spirit, so apt to dim men’s vision and deprave their civic 
character, is to be still cherished and vaunted as the chief 
merit of the citizen; if the support of Executive prero- 
gative is to be the chief test of republicanism, then we 
shall await the experiment of that ‘¢ political bank,” 
which I see more and more reason every hour to appre- 
hend; and then, too, we may surely expect to pay the 
penalty we shall deserve, in the privation, not of proper- 
ty, but of liberty. My part of the punishment I must 
bear; [ will not incur any share of the guilt. : Fhe gen- 
tleman from New York says he thinks any national bank 
would be unconstitutional, He does not profess to think, 
he cannot think, that the President is of that opinion. F 
repeat, that the President, in his veto message, declared 
to the nation, that he would have furnished Congress a 
scheme. of a national bank, if he had been asked to do so. 
What that scheme was, he did not think proper to indi- 
cate; whatever it was, the gentleman from New York, no 
more than J, can think his bank would have been consti- 
tutional; and he may rely upon it, there are ‘na constitu- 
tional objections that will induce the President to veto a 
bank charter framed to his liking. 

The gentleman seems to suppose that I expressed a 
doubt of the patriotism of the Western States, while he 
relies on it as sufficient to make them bear every evil, 
however oppressive, provided it is inflicted by their Go- 
vernmenf. The gentleman cannot entertain a higher 
opinion of their loyalty to the Union than T do; but let 
Government beware not to put their loyalty to trials which 
no loyalty can endure. Tam, myself, sincerely, most sin- 
cerely, attached to the Union; and it was for that very 
reason E thought it right to forewarn my countrymen of 
the danger which is hanging over it. Would to Heaven 
I could believe the danger imaginary! j 

‘Taking the present state of things to exhibit the per- 
manent system of the Government, and adverting to. the 
state and course of business in the country, I intimated 
the opinion that the system, if persisted in under such cir- 
cumstances, would give New York such advantages, such 
a command over the whole commerce of the country, as 
must make her mistress of the empire. Of the correct- 
ness of the general proposition I am quite sure; but T did 
not, becanse I was not able to, develop it in all its bear- 
ings. ‘The gentleman, neither admitting nor controvert- 
ing the justness of my conclusions, contents himself with 
saying that the rest of the Union, and especially Virginia, 
cannot be so unreasonable as to object to the enjoyment, 
by the city of New York, of all its natural advantages; 
and he does me no more than justice, when he expresses 
his assurance that I will not. No, certainly we will not. 
But the gentleman will be pleased to reflect, that’advan- 
tages given to New York by the action of this Govern- 
ment, advantages given to her at the expense of every 
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other part of the country, are not natural advantages, buti for its avowed purpose, ) so large that the institution would 


Factitious, unnatural, undue advantages, in which it is al- 
together unreasonable to expect us to acquiesce. If Tam 
right in my estimate of the character and extent of those 
advantages, they ought to excite, they will, they must ex- 
“ite, public attention and the most anxious deliberation 
threnghout the country. 
` fy reference to the decision which the people of Virgi- 
nia will make between the renewal of the charter of the 
Bank of the United States and the various alternatives 
which l apprehend the developments of the present year 
may present to them, the gentleman from New York, ap- 
parently supposing that I declared a contrary opinion, 
took upon himself to say that they will not give their con- 
sent to the renewal of the charter of the present bank, 
which they believe to be unconstitutional, in order to 
ayoid other measures, even though these should also be 
unconstitutional, and of far more pernicious consequence. 
Now, I pray the Senate to remember that I did not un- 
dertake to say how the people of Virginia will decide be- 
tween the alternatives that may, and 1 have no doubt will, 
be presented to them; and if the gentleman only knew 
-with what respect we are in the habit of regarding the 
deliberate judgment of the people, and the expression of 
their will, he would understand the reason why I did 
not presume to declare my opinion what their decision 
will be. 

But, in the decision of such a question, in the choice 
between evils, some one or other of which is inevitable, 
“itis not morally possible, it is not right, to pay no regard 
to pre-existing facts which bave already worked their ef- 
fects; no regard to the actual circumstances 6f the nation, 
which, however produced, can nowise be altcred; no re- 
gard to consequences. This is what the people of Vir- 
ginia have never done. Even in respect to this question 
of a national bank, they have hitherto never done so. 
When the question of the renewal of the charter of the 
old Bank of the United States was pending before Con- 
gress, in 1811, the General Assembly of Virginia declared 
its opinion that the institution was unconstitutional, and on 
that ground alone, instructed the Senators of the State in 
Congress to vote against the renewal of the charter. But) 
soon afterwards, in 1814, when Mr. Dallas’s scheme of a 
national bank (regarded as his, I suppose, because he then 
Nad the administration of the ‘Treasury Department) was 
under consideration, Virginia remained profoundly silent, 
This, however, was during the war, when the financial 
embarrassments of the country were extreme, and when 
the minds-of all men were occupied with the war, and in- 
tent only on the contest with the foreign enemy; and this 
circumstance might suffice to account for the inattention 
of Virginia at that time to the project of a national bank, 
though she still held it to be unconstitutional, or even for 
any favor with which her statesmen may then have viewed 
it. But the charter of the present Bank of the United 
States was proposed and adopted in 1815-16, after the 
peace; proposed and adopted, T verily believe, under a 
sense of imperious necessity, as the only practicable 
méans of correcting the vitiated state of the currency 
produced by an inundation of bank paper poured forth 
by the State banks, and of relieving the operations of the 
Treasury. from: continual embarrassments and disorder; 
and Uwell remember (for; knowing the public opinion on 

the ‘constitutional question, I was- surprised at the fact) 
(hat Virginia. stl remained profoundly silent... A few 
there were who faintly urged the constitutional objection, 
but the greater part of our statesmen, and the General As- 
sembly, remained silent. My own opinion on the consti- 
tutional question was the same then that it is now, and 
confirmed by a very careful examination of it; but, con- 
sidering it as abandoned, Ewas- of the number of those 
who yet objected to the proposed charter, on the ground 
that the capital was too large, (larger than was necessary 


become, unavoidably and indissolubly, complicated with 
all the financial and commercial affairs of the nation, 
though, in truth, the sum of thirty-five millions did not 
then sound to the general ear, or to my own, as by any 
means so vast a sum as it now appears to our perceptions. 
But neither did Virginia make any objection on this score. 
The wisest and firmest men, the most consistent and stren- 
uous maintainers of strict construction, seemed overcome 
by a sense of imperious necessity; and the State, though 
it would not give its positive assent to the measure, yet 
gave it a negative support, by withdrawing its opposition. 
Mr. Madison, then President of the United States, gave 
his approbation to the charter, avowedly yielding his pri- 
vate opinion on the constitutional question, to the general 
sense of the nation. Did he thereby forfeit any portion 
of the esteem, the confidence, the veneration, of the peo- 
ple of Virginia? Mr. Crawford was a strenuous and able 
advocate of the renewal of the charter of the old Bank of 
the United States, thereby giving the weight of his au- 
thority to the latitudinous. principle of construction, (as 
we think it,) by which alone it can be vindicated. Did not 
Virginia afterwards give him her zealous support for the 
Presidency? I gave him my vote with most hearty good 
will. Again, when the question concerning the re-charter 


of the bank was before Congress in 1852, the General As- 
sembly of Virginia remained profoundly silent; though the 


constitutional question had then been revived, with what 
collateral views it required no wizard to understand. Sir, 
Virginia may now, with perfect consistency, make that 
choice between the alternatives that shall be presented to 
her, which to her wisdom shall seem good; and all I de- 
sire is, that she shall understand the alternatives—dis- 
tinctly, thoroughly understand them—and calmly, deli- 
berately, consider them. Then will her resolution be 
worthy of considerance, and challenge obedience. 

1am as fixed in the opinion that the present bank, or 
any other national bank, is unconstitutional, as the gentle- 
man from New York can possibly be. But, sir, there is 


a wide and obvious difference between the question, whe- 
ther an act shall be done, whether a particular system shall 
be adopted, and the question, after the act has been done, 
after the system has been adopted, whether it shall be 
undone orreversed; and this, though the question in both 
cases alike may involve a point of constitutional law. 
The first act does not operate merely by the force of its 
authority as a preeedent: it is an act done which cannot 
be recalled; which has produced effects that cannot be 
annihilated; a state of facts that no human power or wis- 
dom can alter; and the actual state of affairs may render 
it dificult and hazardous to reverse at all the system of 
measures out of which it has grown, and impossible to re- 
verse abruptly, without subverting the very frame of Go- 
vernment from its foundations, or making a vital change 
in its constitution. 
opinion of Mr. Jefferson (at least his opinion at first) that 
the admission of the purchased territory of Louisiana into 
the Union, as an integral part of the empire, was not war- 
ranted by the constitution of the United Statcs. 
nate will not imagine that i have ever bestowed any se- 
rious care to the examination of that question. 
time of the transaction, 1 was not competent to the task; 
and the glory of extending the empire of free govern- 
ment over so vast a region, which won my heart, would 


¥or instance, we know that it was the 


The Se- 


At the 


have swayed my judgment. But suppose that, upon a 
deliberate examination of it now, my judgment should be 
fully convinced that that first opinion of Mr. Jefferson was 
right; does any. man think, if the question should be pre- 
sented to this House, whether Arkansas shall be admitted 
asa State into the Union, that I would, or that I ought, 
to raise the constitutional objection?..1 know very well 
the differences between such a question, and the question 


lof renewal of the charter of the banks: E am only ilus- 
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The President tells the public that he is resolved to 
restore to the country a metallic medium of circulation; 
and though {can never agree with him that it is at all 
within his competency to regulate the currency, or that 
such a work as he proposes to himself can be accom- 
plished immediately, at a single blow, and by a mere ex- 


that he would continue to protect the State banks by all 
the means in his power. 

“ The President admitted that considerable distress had. 
followed the action of the Government in relation to the 
deposites. He had never doubted that brokers. and 
stock speculators, and all who were doing business upon 
borrowed capital, would suffer severely under the effeets 
of the measure, and that allsuch people ought to break. 

“In reference to his declaration, that-he would. conti« 
nue the present system of collecting the revenue through 
the State banks until the experiment had been fully tried, 
one of the delegates inquired whether he had determined 
upor any plan by which the country might be relieved; 
in case the experiment failed? His answer was, that he 
was disposed to be candid, and would explain his views 
on that point: that, in order to restore the currency to 


ertion of the will of Government, yet I so far agree with [the condition intended by the constitution, and place the 


him as to think that the metallic basis, 
tem of bank paper currency rests, 


on which our sys- | moneyed concerns of the country where the sages of the 
(E mean the whole sys- constitution found and left them, he proposed to put out 


tem, State and Federal, ) 1s altogeuier foo narrow, and fof circulation all notes of fiye dollars and under, by plac- 


ought, by all judicious means practicable, to be widened. ling the pubulé money in such State banks as would issue 


Of this, the recent disclosures of the condition of the 
State banks have convinced me; I had before no ade- 
quate idea of the state of them. ‘Their system of credit 
and currency is an inverted pyramid of stupendous di- 
mensions, resting on a support narrower than its apex; 
a breath can shake it—a single powerful hand can, ina 
moment, subvert and tumble it into rains. But the res- 
toration of a metallic currency, partially, to any desirable 
extent, much more in whole, can only be the work of 
legislation—wise, cautious legislation—and it must be a 
work of time. Any movement towards the object must 
proceed by slow degrees, step by step, inch by inch, 
hesitating at the least appearance of failure, and never 
moving rapidly till success shall be certain. Now, it 
secms to me quite plain, that a national bank may be 
made a far more efficient instrament than the President’s 
league of State banks can possibly be, for gradually con- 
tracting its own paper circulation and that of the State 
banks, and thus for introducing’a hard money currency 
in place of the bank paper currency that shall be drawn 
in; and, in the end, reducing the whole system, State 
and Federal, to a state in which it may easily be limited, 
or abolished, as experience shall dictate to be wise. And 
for my part, I cannot understand, and T shall be obliged 
to any gentleman who will have the goodness to explain 
to me, how it can be that Congress, and the President 
concurring jn the act, have no constitutional power to 
regulate the currency through the instrumentality of a 
national bank, and yet that the President alone possesses 
a rightful constitutional prerogative to regulate the cur- 
rency through the instrumentality of his league of State 
banks? 

Yet this prerogative is exactly what he openly claims. 
T stated the other day, from memory, what he said on 
this subject to one of the committees that have recently 
waited on him; it was the Philadelphia committee; and I 
shall now read to the Senate the passage in the report of 
the committee to which I referred, premising that I have 
no reason to doubt of the accuracy of the report of twenty- 
two respectable witnesses, 

tft was announced by the President, that he meant to 
continue the present system of collecting the revenue by 
the State banks, until the experiment had been fully 
tried, and, at all events, until the expiration of the charter 


no notes below ten dollars; and by forbidding the receipt, 
in payment of the revenue, of the notes of all banks which 
should issne notes under ten dollars; that the same pro- 
cess would next be pursued in reference to all notes un- 
der twenty dollars; and thus a metallic currency be en- 
sured for all the common purposes of life, while the use 
of bank notes would be confined to those engaged in com- 
merce. 

*« The same delegate having inquired when he proposed 
to put this plan in execution, the answer was, Not imme. 
diately—not until the expiration of the charter of the Bank 
of the United States. Go home, gentlemen, said he, and 
tell the Bank of the United States to relieve the country, 
by increasing its business. Let the United States Bank 
make no run upon the State banks, and I will take care 
that the State banks make no run upon her. Let the 
war between the banks cease, and all will be well in 
forty-eight hours. The Bank of the United States is try- 
ing to crush the State banks. ‘Tell the State banks that I 
will protect them, and that the power of the United States 
Bank is nearly gone, and that it will be compelled to 
cease its present course.” 

Here, then, is a claim openly asserted by the President, 
of an independent Executive prerogative to regulate the 
currency! Iere, too, is evidence of the absolute control 
he has acquired over the State banks, by the disposition 
he has made of the public treasure; of his knowledge 
that he has acquired it; of his actual exercise of it; of his 
consciousness that the State banks are dependent on him 
for protection! The question is not whether such a pre- 
rogative ought to be vested by law in the Executive--the 
President is already in the actual possession and exercise 
of it. He has already assumed to himself the disposition 
of the public revenue, between the collection and the 
disbursement--the right to lend these vast. sums: of the 
people’s money to the State banks, in order to enable 
them to meet their own engagements, and to enhance 
their profits. What have they to pay to their benefactor 
and protector for his protection and favor? Nothing but 
obedience and loyalty. Let them, or any of them, be 
refractory, and he will dismiss them—ay, and crush them. 
He has acquired the power of acquiring as much more 
power as he may care to possess. It is in vain to tell us 
he will not abuse it. Suppose he will not; are the peo- 


of the United States Bank. ‘That he had no doubt of the | ple of this country content to hold their public treasures, 


success of the experiment, nor that the State banks would 
answer all the purposes of the country; that he would 
furnish the country with as good, nay, a better and amore 
solvent currency than that of the national bank; that he 


their private properties, and their liberties, by the same 
tenure by which his Secretaries hold their offices—during 
his good pleasure? 

Sir, even if it could be supposed that the language 


had early foreseen and provided against the inclination of; which the President is reported to have held to these 
the. Bank of the United States to crush the State banks, | committees is only the language of heat and passion, and, 
and: that his interposition alone lad saved them from ruin; /therefore, affording no certain indication of his opinions 
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and designs, I should be wholly unwilling that the ears of! help observing, „that there are some crimes, imputed to 
the people should be accustomed to such language. The the bank, of which the President himself might be cone 
tendency of this Government to monarchy was foretold| victed upon exactly the same kind of evidence on which 
from the beginning; and is now, I-think, manifest from|he has pronounced sentence against the bank. 

its history. ‘The causes of that tendency are to be found} He accuses the bank of electioneering, and of corrupt- 
in: the circumstance that the President must always be}ing the press; und the proof adduced consists in the facts, 
the chief of the prevailing party, in the immense patron-| that the bank has paid large amounts to editors of public 
age he possesses, and the power it gives him to dispense} journals for printing pamphlets in its defence, and has 
rewards to his friends, honor and emolument; in the] granted accommodation, in the way of loans, to others, 
temptation he is under so to employ his patronage as to And this is said by the President! Will he have us be- 
secure his own popularity and power; and in the nature} lieve that the employment of ministerial presses by the 
of party spirit, that distinct and powerful principle of} Departments to execute the public printing, (of the laws 
human action, which impels men to support the head ofi and the like,) and bis own nomination of printers, isto be 
their party always, especially when their chiefis in power, | justly attributed to a design to influence their editorial 


because thereby they maintain their own power, and an 
exclusive claim to official honorsand emoluments. These 
general observations apply to the Presidential office, not 
the particular incumbent. And a strong proof that the 
Government is working according toits natural tendency, 
is, that the instances of it, however flagrant, often pass 
unnoticed. 

I have heard it said a thousand times, that the present 
Chief Magistrate has done more for State rights than any 
and all of his predecessors. The first evidence of this 
always adduced is his veto of the bank; though he tells 
us, that there is another kind of national bank (what, he 
only knows) which he would approve; and though he 
has created for himself a league of State banks, more pal- 
pably unconstitutional than any national bank. And the 
next proof is, that he has put his veto on appropriations 
for internal improvement, which we of Virginia think just 
as unconstitutional as the bank charter. Has he, indeed? 
He has said that the appropriations for works of internal 
improvement, local in their nature, are unconstitutional; 
but appropriations for such works of a general nature are 
constitutional; and whether such works be of a local or 
ofa general nature, it belongs not to Congress, but to 
the President, to judge. How he has followed this dis- 
tinction in practice, I shall not now inquire. But the 
doctrine is neither more nor less than the assertion of a 
right in the Exccutive to permit, or to deny, appropria- 
tions for works of internal improvement, according to 
the judgment of the President; and the unavoidable con- 
sequence must be, that all those that want the aid of this 
Government for the prosecution of such works, will and 
must court the Presidential favor. 

Great as is the addition to the influence of the Fxecu- 
tive, which this doctrine, carried into practical execution, 
must produce, and obvious and glaring as the conse- 
quences of it are, I do not remember that I have ever 
seen any notice taken of the doctrine, in this (to my mind) 
the. most important. view of it. And there are State 
rights. men who..do really think that much has been 
gained for our cause, by taking away from Congress the 
right of appropriating money for works of internal im- 
provement, and conceding to the Executive, in effect, 
the power of appropriating moncy to such works of the 
kindas he shall think improvements of a general nature! 

We. are perpetually told, that the bank is a potent, 
yet irresponsible agent—a monster of iniquity and cor- 
ruption, capable to inflict every mischief, and as malig- 
nant asit is powerful. “As to all this, I must say, that I have 
seen no charges of misconduct against the bank which 
‘were not proper subjects of judicial inquiry; that I never 
can take accusations for proof of guilt, or defences for 
proof-of innocence; and that, if the crimes imputed to 
the bank were established to my satisfaction, I should 
still deny: to the Executive the power to try, convict, and 
punish. . Forinstance, if the President should order the 
most notorious and atrocious pirate to be hanged, without 
judge or jury, T should be surprised. and shocked to hear 
the guilt of the sufferer alleged asan excuse, much more 
as a: justification for the execution, 


conduct, and to corrupt the public press? Now, sir, I 
have not, myself, any disposition to condemn and pro- 
scribe the editors of public journals asa class. 1 know 
the injustice and cruelty of such general denunciations, 
though I do, in my heart, as every man of honor does, 
contemn and loathe such of them as are capable of fabri- 
cating the vilest calumnies touching the public and pri- 
vate relations of men, not sparing even the delicacy of 
the female sex, and such of them who, conscious of the 
truth, and ashamed to publish calumny as their own, yet 
reprint it from other papers, or publish it in anonymous 
pieces, without correction or contradiction. And 1 de- 
sire it may be understood, that I would not, and do not, 
found any charge against the President of a design to 
corrupt the press, on the employment, and consequent 
emolument, given to ministerial editors; and on his nomi- 
nations of such persons for office. I can account for his 
conduct on other motives. But if he will insist that the 
employment of editors by the bank, and the accommo- 
dation given to them, is proof conclusive against the bank 
of a design to corrupt the public press, how can he ex- 
pect that the same measure of justice will not be meted 
to him which he metes to others? 

I repeat, that I make no inquiries into the President’s 
motives or ultimate designs; because, in the first place, 
I do not think such inquiries proper for me in my legis- 
lative capacity; and because, in the next place, it has 
not pleased God to put that window in the human breast, 
suggested by the philosopher in the fable, through which 
men may look into each other’s hearts; and I have so 
often seen persons, of the greatest penetration, lament- 
ably mistaken in their estimates of the motives of others, 
that I, who pretend to no such penetration, am always 
reluctant to attempt an inquiry into men’s motives. But 
itis just and fair and necessary to examine the opinions 
and designs which the President has openly avowed, to 
exhibit the true character of his actual conduct, and to 
estimate the natural and inevitable consequences. 

When the debate had reached this point, Mr. CAL- 
HOUN intimated his wish to address the Senate, but as 
the day was advanced, he proposed an adjournment. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he was entirely willing to gratify 
the Senator from South Carolina, but hoped many days 
would not be consumed in the preliminary question of 
granting Jeave. 

On motion of Mr. CALHOUN, 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Fripay, Marcu 21. 


PUBLIC DISTRESS. 

Mr. CLAY rose and said, he had been desirous for 
some days past ofan opportunity of presenting to the Se- 
nate a memorial, but had not been able to do it, in conse- 
quence of the intervention of other business. It was 
a memorial signed by upwards of three thousand per- 
sons, clerks of mercantile men, and others engaged in 
trade, in. the city of New York. The memorial came 


And, sir, I cannot} froma. class of men embracing almost every variety of 
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situation; men, old and young, married men and single 
men.. The majority of these men are without capital or 
property of any kind, other than that probity, industry, 
and public confidence, which obtains for them business, 
and the others are men of small capital. ‘The memorial 
came from a class of men which, he was informed, was 
highly intelligent and respectable. hey did not pro- 
nounce their opinion on the causes which have produced 
the distress and pecuniary embarrassment, of which dai- 


in Congress, were not warranted by the sense of the peo- 
ple of that State, a vast majority of whom were opposed: 
to them. 

On the presentation of these memorials— 

Mr. SOUTHARD said: . The first memorial is signed 
by about thirty respectable and intelligent inhabitants of 
the township of Lawrence, in. the county of Hunterdon. 
It was intended to form a part of the memorial presented 
some time since, from Trenton and its vicinity, and ex- 


ly and hourly such afflicting evidence is received; but presses the same views as those contained in. that’ memo- 


they bear testimony to the existence of that distress, 
which nobody doubts. 
such remedy as the urgency of the case demands. The 
paper was not long, Mr. C. said, and he would take the 
liberty to read it for the information of the Senate. 

[Here Mr. Crsy read the memorial.] 

While up, Mr. C. said, as it was somewhat difficult, 
owing to the number of petitions in the hands of gentle- 
men, to get an opportunity to present one to the Senate, 
he would present another petition on the same subject, 
and would move that both the memorials be referred at 
the same time. This second memorial was from a large 
number of traders from as many as ten different States 
in the valley of the Mississippi, who happened lately to 
be in Philadelphia, where they were called in the course 
of their business, for the purpose of laying in their stock 
of goods for the season, ‘These men were engaged in 
every variety of trade, were of every political party, 
though they give no political character to their memo- 
rial. Many of these gentlemen came from his, Mr. C.’s, 
own State, and with many of them he was well acquaint- 
ed; and, from all the information in his possession, he 
was gratified to say, they were intelligent, highly re- 
spectable, and of character and standing in society. 
They were men whose course of business makes them 
well informed of the condition of affairs in the section of 
country they come from, ‘They find that the state of 
exchange greatly embarrasses their business, and makes 
them exceedingly anxious for the future. ‘The meeting 
was altogether promiscuous, was assembled accidentally, 
and the memorial was agreed on with 
sentiment. As it was, like the New 
also a short one, Mr. C. said he would 
of reading it himself. 

(Mr. Crax then read the memorial. ] 

He intended to avail himself of this opportunity, Mr. 
C. said, to make some remarks on the subject-matter of 
this paper; but, as he knew that another subject was about 
to be taken up, on which some gentlemen were prepared 
to address the Senate, he would content himself with 
one single remark—that, with the warmest feelings of an 
American bosom, with those sensations which every man 
must feel who sees the ruin which threatens the country, 
he still thought it was the first, the main duty of Con- 
gress, to replace the authority of the laws of the country, 
and that then, and not till then, it would be proper to 
make legislative provisions for affording to a suifering 
people that relief which their condition required. 

Mr. C. then moved that the memorials be referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and that they be printed; 
which motion was carried. 


NEW JERSEY MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SOUTHARD presented five memorials: one from 
three of the banks of New Jersey, and the others from 
the counties of Monmouth, Gloucester, and Hunterdon, 
in the same State, complaining of the pecuniary embar- 
rassments of the country, which they attribute to the re- 
moval of the public deposites from the Bank of the United 
States, and praying for their restoration, with such other 
Measure of relief as Congress may devise. The memo- 
Vialists also express the opinion that the instructions 
given by the legislatare of New Jersey to their Senators 


York memorial, 
also take the liberty 


perfect unanimity of 


of jrial respecting the act of the Executive in removing the 
They pray Congress to afford |deposites. : 


The second isa memorial from a part of the inhabi- 
tants of Monmouth county, of a like character, and_in- 
tended to accompany that from the county of Burlington. 

The third is from Shrewsbury, in Monmouth. A meeting 
was held on the 10th of February, at which resolutions 
were passed, which declare that the removal of the depo- 
sites was a violation of the bank charter-—premature, in- 
expedient, and productive of most disastrous consequen- 
ces—that the control of the people’s money belongs ex- 
clusively to Congress, and that the President assumed a 
power not delegated to him—that, without speedy and effi- 
cient relief, there will be a general bankruptcy of the 
great mass of men of business, and it can only be 
averted by a restoration of the deposites—that the Sena- 
tors of the State merit their thanks for their republican 
conduct in listening to the voice of the people in prefer- 
ence to the resolves of a party State legislature—which, 
in giving the instructions, took upon themselves an au- 
thority not given to them by their constituents. The me- 
morial expresses the same opinions; and they declare 
their belicf that a large majority of the inhabitants of New 


Jersey are decidedly opposed to the instructions of the 


legislature. The individual who communicates the me- 
morial, expresses the belief that three-fourths of the peo- 
ple would have signed it, if it had been presented: to 
them. This county is represented in the legislature by 
those who voted for the instructions. : 
The fourth is a joint memorial of three banks in New 
Jersey: the State Bank at Camden, in Gloucester, the 
Farmers’ Bank at Mount Holly, in Burlington, and the 
Cumberland Bank at Bridgetown, in Cumberland county. 
They are the only banks, I believe, below Trenton, in 
West Jersey, except one, which stopped payment about 
two months since. Its present condition E do not know. 
They are all of them in good credit at this time, and, so 
far as Lam informed, have maintained their credit, at all 
times, and are skilfully and prudently managed, by men 
of integrity and intelligence, who perfectly comprehend 
the state of the currency of the country, the causes which 
have produced its present derangement, and are good 


Judges of the appropriate remedy. ‘fheir intercourse 


and accounts, out of the State, are principally with the 
city of Philadelpia, and the banking institutions there: 
‘This memorial was scent here, in a letter dated 14th Feb. 
ruary, 1834, and was received two or three weeks since, 
My absence for a few days, and other unavoidable cip- 
cumstances, have prevented the prompt attention to it 
which its merits demand, and my own respect for those 
whose names are signed to it, would secure. They de- 
clare thata state of unprecedented embarrassment and 
pressure exists in the community, which, unless timely 
relieved, is likely to produce extensive distress and ruin 
—that the cause is to be found ‘in the withdrawal of the 
deposites” and the hostile attitude assumed by the Go- 
vernment towards the Bank of the United States, and 
they firmly believe that the restoration of the deposites - 
t would produce immediate and effectual relief;” and they: 
pray that the money, now in the State banks, may re- 
main until withdrawn in the course of the public: service, 
but that hereafter the accruing public revenue should be 
deposited in the Bank of the United States. 
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subject, from any such motive. They look to their own 
interest and security, and they withdraw the gold and sil- 
yer, and lock it up, for one reason only—they have lost 
confidence in the circulation of the country, and are de- 
termined to be safe themselves from the approaching con- 
fusion and evils of a currency which has been rendered 


aaa : S feel when the peonle of thej insecure by a disregard of the law which proteets it. 
neas 1s affected.: They o E pan 3. This effect could not have been produced, as I can 


country feel. I am not personally and particularly ac- rae : : Star x 
quaintad with their peculiar condition, T to aalveney perceive, by the action of the Bank SRS oie TaS 
and extent of business, but as 1 know the circumstances |in any curtailment. or any pressure wich i aaa mate, 
of one similar institution, which acts as they do, and|Not a dollar of this specic has beei drawn by that banka 
which I believe is as solvent and safe as any other, I think | nor a dollar of it, I suppose, gone -° that bank PaT ag 
. it proper to state some facts in regard to it, in connexion lit been drawn by other banks, or been usea “O pay'¢ ley 
with this memorial. The bank to which I allude had,!to banks. Much the larger part of it is now, probably, 
on the first of November, an amount of specie large in | under lock and key, in the trunks and desks of the own- 
proportion to its capital and circulation, much larger than{ers. The bank of which I speak was not ina situation 
many others, and the means to supply itself, promptly, /to be pressed by other banks—it was a creditor, ranet 
with specie to any amount short of its capital, so long asi than a debtor. 
specie was to be obtained by any of the solvent banks} The effect of this state of things is apparent. This 
in the cities of Philadelphia and New York. At that pe-|specie is withdrawn from the circulation of the country. 
riod, about the {st of November, or previous thereto, in| [t is not in a situation to perform the ordinary duties of 
October, the operation commenced of calling on it for|the currency, in the ordinary operations of business; and 
specie in small sums, and it has continued, so that on the|the pressure must be felt just so far as the sudden with- 
first of March, it had lost about $30,000 in specie, which |drawal of this amount from the active circulation of a 
it had, as far as was necessary for its interests, replaced, | small district of country would at any time be felt. Those 
taking care to keep itself always ready for any call which | Senators who have made themselves conversant with the. 
might he made upon it. This specie was all taken in |amount of the circulating medium in any given district, 
small sums of from twenty, up to five and eight hundred {can estimate the severe pressure which would be pro- 
dollars. None of it was drawn by any other bank, and/duced by such withdrawal, and will readily satisfy them- 
“very little of it, if any, for active use or speculation. It/selves that the pressure on the business and occupations 
was taken by farmers and others, who, having lost confi-|of men would not be small—a mere idle fancy—raised by 
dence in bank paper, and not in this more, and I believe | the workings of political managers. But this is by no means 
not so mnch, as in other banks, but who desired to hoard |the extent of the evil, 1t is not the specie alone which 
up the specie for times which they feared were ap-/has been withdrawn. The bank discounted on that 
proaching. Now, several inferences seem to me to re-|specie, to two, three, perhaps five times its amount, and 
sult from these facts, and I state them for the considera- | was justified in so doing. When it lost the specie, it had, 
tion of the Senate. as a matter not of mere prudence, but of necessity, to re- 
1. The operation commenced in October and Novem-|tire a proportionate amount of its notes, and lock them 
ber. It was not, therefore, the result of any panic, cre-|up also in the vaults of the bank. It did do so, and cur- 
ated by speeches in this Hall, or in the other—not the | tailed its circulation, more, I believe, than 100,000 dollars, 
effect of the eloquence, which has been supposed, by|And it did this, not from mere panic—not because it 
certain members of the Senate, and by others, to have |feared that the Bank of the United States would draw 
bewildered the understandings of the people—an effect} upon it, for that bank had not the means at the time to da 
certainly greater than any one of those gentlemen who |this—not because it desired to subserve party purposes- 
have spoken, would be disposed to attribute to his own |it is subject to no such operation, 1f influenced at all, 
powers—an effect which, if it be true, ought to elevate | heretofore, by political feelings, it has been in a different 
the speakers here to an unrivalled station in oratory. I{direction. Its officers and acts have rather been in favor 
do not believe in this cause assigned for the panic, and [of the existing administration and its friends than other- 
especially as the effect was produced, in this instance, | wise. But it has done it, with perfect propriety, as mat- 
some month or six weeks before the cause existed—be-|ter of necessity and duty, because the means on which it 
fore the speeches were made. made its issues have been taken away, and honesty and a 
c2 E cannot believe that the panic was the effect of}/regard for its own safety required the curtailment. The 
party intrigae, movement, or discipline. The men who |effect of withdrawing 100,000 dollars from the circle of 
withdrew this specie were of all parties, not more, I be-|operations of a small State bank, need not be explained 
lieve, of the opponents than the friends of the administra-|by me. The consequences are apparent, in the difficul- 
tion, They are farmers, and other retired men, little bu-|ty of complying with contracts, in the impossibility of 
sied in political schemes—the last society who would | procuring active funds to carry on the ordinary opera- 
be affected by political schemers; and, £ should think, | tions of society, and paying labor its reward. We may 
the last who would create or promotea plan which would | shut our eyes to these consequences, and disregard them, 
inevitably injure their own interests, for the purpose of lin the hope of political triumph, or iv devotion to the 
making an experiment, to see if they could not over-|objects of party ambition; but they are now felt, and will 
throw an administration, of which many of them were continue to be felt, with agony, by an injured, wronged, 
the supporters. Whatever partisans, in the excitement jand suffering people. 
of politics, and'on the actual theatre of conflict, may be| Mr. President, the cause about which we dispute, day 
willing to .do—however they, or leaders who may have |by day, is not, in the instance to which I allude, to be 
selfish purposes to accomplish, may agree to make sacri- | found in. any thing but want of confidence in the circu- 
fices, and let credit. and commerce and State institutions |lating medium of the country, and in its capacity to bear 
perish, and subject themselves to the humblest fare for|the burden which has been laid upon it—to meet with 
life, rather than, by retracing an erroncous plan of policy, |solid capital, sound specie, the claims which may be 
hazard loss of popularity: and influence, or break the |made against it. What has produced this want of confi- 
bonds of party—however they may be willing to do this, |dence? “Phe withdrawing of a comparatively small amount 
it cannot be possible that such men as those to whom I |of its accommodations by the Bank of the United States? 
have referred would move. in’such a: manner, on such a] Would these men have felt that curtailment? Did they 


panks, and. nave their dealings yery much with the ordi- 
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from this cause present these notes to have them chang-| their decided approbation, and we are requested to per- 
ed into specie, that they might hoard up that specie! | severe in it. They further resolved that it was inexpe- 
No, sir; it was produced by their perceiving that the Ex. dient to pass resolutions on the important question of re- 
ecutive had, against law, determined to destroy that bank;i chartering the bank, as the meeting was called solely in 
that it must be hastily wound up, under the worst of alll reference to the removal of the deposites. They further 


possible circumstances for its own benefit and that of| prepared a memorial, and appointed five persons in each 


those who had dealings with and were indebted to it— 
that this must create confusion and distress in the commu- 
nity; and when it was destroyed, there would remain no 
efficient control over the other banks; but that they would 
be tempted to enlarge their issues beyond their means, 
and thus become unsafe, and re-produce the horrid ef- 
fects which they well remembered existed less than 
twenty years ago, throughout the whole nation. They 
Jost their faith in the notes which they held; they would 
hold them no longer; and, for every dollar of specie 
which they hoarded, they abstracted four or five from the 
circulation of their neighborhood. The cause is to be 
found in the act of the Government. The Exccutive 
produced it—it was commenced by him—but it has been 
continued, because the legislature has not asserted its con- 
stitutional privileges; has not compelled, by its constitu- 
tional action, the Executive to retrace its errors. The 
guilt now lies here as well as there. . Sir, the evil must 
continue until the law has its true course—until its majesty 
is vindicated. The hand of power can destroy confi- 
dence in the currency; its mandate cannot restore that 
confidence. Its usurpations may make the holder of 
specie place it in safe custody: its orders, or party disci- 
pline, or personal popularity, however overwhelming in 
other matters, cannot release that specie from its custody. 
Confidence may be overthrown by violations of law; it 
can only be recalled by the encroachments upon law 
being repaired, and its authority sustained. 

The filth memorial which I have to present, is on the 
same subject. It is signed by 1,695 inhabitants, and, I 
am informed, voters of the county of Gloucester, in New 
Jersey. Its history and contents deserve notice. On the 
10th February last there was a mecting of the inhabitants 
of Woolwich township. A resolution was passed there 
to call a meeting of the county. This county meeting 
was held only five days afterwards, on the 15th. Jt was 
very numerous; and, if I may judge from my information 
and the names mentioned in the proceedings, as respec- 
table in character as any which has ever been held, at 
any time, on any subject, within that county. 1 have 
before stated to the Senate the general character of the 
population of that part of the State. 
it is but little disposed to mingle in party strifes, or par- 
take in clections, except when they feel some great and 
pressing present object of public interest to be accom- 
plished; or some important principle to be sustained. And 


A large portion of| before this tribunal. 


township to present it for signatures. This memorial con- 
veys the same views as the resolutions. The period of 
five days only was fixed for obtaining. signatures. The 
county is very large, extending entirely across the State, 
and, in some. parts of it, the population is thin and. scat- 
tered. Some of the copies of the memorial did not reach 
the persons designated until the time had expired, and 
no effort was made by them to procure signers. Under 
all these circumstances, the signatures amount to 1,695. 
In the Congressional election of 1832, by which all the 
members from New Jersey in the House of Representa- 
tives hold their seats, the highest Jackson candidate re- 
ceived 1,618 votes, being 77 less than the number of sig- 
natures so obtained in the short period mentioned, and 
in such a community. In the county election for mem- 
bers of the legislature, in 1833, by which the members 
who instructed us were elected, the highest Jackson 
man received only 1,477, being less, by 218, than the 
uumber who have now directed us to disobey those in- 
structions, and approved our course—not the course of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. And it is apparent, if 
the memorialists had taken longer time, and presented it 
to all, the number would have been greatly increased, 
and probably doubled. I am assured, by the member of the 
committee who forwarded the memorials, that such is his 
opinion. He adds, that they contain ‘‘the names ofa 
large number of Jackson men of the county, and among 
them some of the most influential and respectable of the 
party, with whom he is personally acquainted, and he 
does not doubt that very many of equal standing among 
them, with whom he is not acquainted, have also signed 
them.” Pi a, 

‘These memorials, Mr. President, and others which 
have been presented from Burlington and Cumberland, 
and other places, raise a question of no ordinary import- 
ance to my colleague and myself—~one which has not eg- 
caped the notice of either the public or the Senate— 
which has becn several times alluded to in debate, in such 
mode, as was regarded by many as calling upon us for 
an answer to the remarks which were made. We did not 
choose to be thus drawn into the defence of our conduct 
There is another, before which we 
shall meet, most cheerfully, our accusers, and as cheer- 
fully abide the verdict and the judgment which shall be 
rendered after the hearing, so far as they shall affect us 
personally, however we may feel fur the laws and institu- 


this arises, not from any want of patriotic fecling, of de-|tions of our country. That tribunal is, the people of 
votion to the principles of liberty and just government—/ New Jersey, whom we solemnly believe, and think we 
for in these they are inferior to none—but from a tone jlave abundant evidence for our belief, were not correct- 
of religious fecling and opinion, which disinclines them to|ly represented in those instructions. For tlteir deliberate 
partake in political controversies. When they are moved, | opinions, and wishes, and interests, we probably enter- 
they fecl and act from a deep sense of duty. This meet-|tain quite as sincere and heartfelt a regard, as those who 
ing resolved, that the removal of the deposites from the | more frequently have the word people, people, upon their 
place directed by law, and more especially at a period tongues. We prefer to be tested by acts rather than pro- 
unmediately preceding. the meeting of Congress, was|fessions. Itis not my purpose to fatigue the Senate by 
without just cause; a manifest abuse of power, and in dis-lany exposition of my understanding of the nature and ex- 
regard of the interest and will of the country; that the [tent of the right and doctrine of insWuctions, to be given 
country is suffering great and increasing distress, arising |by State legislatures to Senators or Representatives. 
from derangement of the currency, and the failure of] When circumstances and the occasion shall call for an 
public confidence consequent upon that removal; that}exposition of my opinion, it will not be evaded. But there 


their Senators and Representatives be requested to use 
their exertions to have the deposites restored, asa means 
of relicf and restoring confidence; that the instructions of 
the legislature were notin accordance with the sentiments 
of their constituents; and that the Senators and Represen- 
tatives ought not, under such circumstances, to be bound 
thereby; that the course of my colleagueand myself meets 


is a remark cr two due to this occasion, not merely in its 
eflect upon my colleague and myself, but upon the $e- 
nate. The popular opinion of the country is of impor- 
tance in our action upon the great questions before us. 
They must eventually be decided, or the decision sus- 
tained or reversed by the people. They are not such 
questions as may or can be forgotten, after the agitations 
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of the moment have passed by. Both in their political 
and financial aspect, they must operate too strongly on the 
interests of the people. to produce no future and perma- 
nent effect. It is important, therefore, for us to know 
what the people, much more than what partisan and po- 
litical leaders think. When the instructions of the legis- 
lature of New Jersey were received, her Senators honest- 
ly and sincerely believed that those instructions did not 
convey the opinions of the people of that State. They 
were not anticipated—they. occasioned great surprise. It 
was known that the nominations of candidates for the le- 
gislature had been made before, and the elections had 
taken place within ten or twelve days after the Executive 
had removed the deposites—too soon for the people to 
have received the information, and formed their deliberate 
opinion upon the question; and at a time when it was im- 
possible for the voters to know or guess what the opi- 
nions of the candidates were, unless upon the humiliat- 
ing and insulting presumption, that their judgments and 
consciences were in the keeping of the Executive, and 
they were prepared to sustain, for party purposes, any 
and every measure which he should direct—a presump- 
tion which, I suppose, the people were not willing to en- 
tertain, and which, for them, I feel safe in disavowing. 
Those elected, therefore, were chosen without being 
themselves instructed by, or knowing, the opinions of 
their constituents. There was another cause of surprise 
tous, It had been stated, how truly I do not affirm, that 
some of those who voted for the instructions had declar- 
ed that it was too much to require of them to sustain such 
a measure, and that the belief was entertained that a ma- 
jority of the members were opposed, in opinion, to the 
act of the Executive. If there be any foundation in truth 
for this, it surely ought not to be cause of censure on us 
that we have not received the new lights which convert- 
ed others, and have not the same facility in changing 
ground, or facing to the right about. I was, sir, entirely 
satisfied that the legislature was i error, in regard to 
‘popular opinion; and I offer these memorials and others 
to the Senate, as evidence of the fact. The constituents 
of several of those who voted for the instructions have 
given such proof as leaves no doubt on my own mind, 
and others seem about to do the same thing. 1am con- 
vinced that a great majority of the people of New Jersey 
condemn the act of the Executive; and if I am in error, a 
very large and respectable portion of my constituents 
haye contributed to lead me into that error. I must abide 
the issue of my opinion, let it be favorable or adverse. 
It-will bé their duty, at the polls, to confirm the informa- 
tion which they have communicated. In this state of facts, 
it.is not a question of the right of instruction under our 
system, -but a very different one—and that is this: When a 
Senator is perfectly satisfied that the instructions which 
he receives from the legislature are opposed to the opi- 
nions and wishes of the people, is he bound to obey them, 
and. thereby ‘violate the opinions and wishes of his con- 
stituents? I know that this has been recently affirmed, 
but I am aware of no principle in our Government—of 
no doctrine of any school of politicians, in this country, of 
a date older than five years, which would require an af- 
firmative. answer to this question. Is it true that the le- 
gislature has a right, in disregard of popular opinion, and 
against the wishes of their own constituents, to control the 
other agents of those. constituents? Is the power vested 
in the legislature, on this point, independent of the peo- 
ple of the State? Are they, in that, the masters of the 
people? ` 1 had supposed that the people were the source 
of power—that their will was as controlling, in its action, 
on their members. of the legislature on this subject as on 
any other--and. that theif. commands were only. to be re- 
garded as valid, when they conformed to the instructions 
and commands of their constituents.. This may be sophism; 
butt beg to say, that itis old republicanism and democra- 


| cy—not that of modern duty, which seems to require 


that the will ofa few who happen to be in a legislature, 
or are leaders of a party, should be obeyed, in despite 
of the opinions and wishes of the people. Sir, believing, 
as I do, that my constituents disapprove the act of the 
Executive, I should be guilty of treason towards them if 
I obeyed the orders of others, in approving that act, 
against my own judgment. 

I offer these memorials to the Senate, as evidence of the 
opinions of the people of New Jersey—to have the weight 
to which they are entitled, on this agitating subject. 
And I merely add my strong conviction, that a large ma- 
jority disapprove the conduct of the Executive in vio- 
lating the laws and constitution of the country; and 
anxiously desire from Congress that relief which the Exe- 
cutive denies. 

The memorials were then, on motion of Mr. S., re. 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed. 


MARYLAND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. KENT said he had been requested to present to 
the Senate, memorials from four banks, located in the west- 
ern part of the State of Maryland, three of them in Freder- 
ick city, and one in Williamsport, in Washington county, 
Those from Frederick city were silenton the subject of 
the removal of the deposites, though decidedly in favor 
of the re-charter of the Bank of the United States. 

: These memorials are couched in respectful language, 
and I beg leave to state to the Senate that the subscribers to 
them are gentlemen of acknowledged intelligence and of 
great worth and respectability of character; possessing 
much experience in their line of business, intimately ac- 
quainted with the interests of their surrounding country, 
and the feelings that pervade its population. These me- 
morialists have been conducting for years banks ofas much 
solidity as any inthe State, located in a rich and fertile 
country, in the midst of a population proverbial for their 
skilful, unremitted industry and great frugality; and be 
assured, Mr. President, they would scorn to come here 
with any complaints, either on their own account or that 
of their enterprising countrymen, unless they had been 
made to feel the pressure that now overshadows our land, 
and deeply feelittoo. They depict in strong colors the 
daily increasing distress with which they are surrounded. 
They deeply deplore it, without the ability to relieve it, 
and they ascribe their condition to the derangement of 
the currency, and a total want of confidence, not only be- 
tween man and man, but between banks situated even in 
the same neighborhood—all proceeding, as they believe, 
from the removal of the public deposites from the Bank 
of the United States. Four months since, and the couns« 
ties from whence these memorials proceed, presented a 
population as contented and prosperous as could be found 
in any section of the country. But, sir, in that short pe- 
riod, the picture is reversed. ‘Their rich and productive 
lands, which last fall were sought after. with avidity at 
high prices, they inform us, have fallen 25 per cent., and 
no purchasers are to be found even at that reduced price. 
Wheat, the staple of that region of the country, was never 
much lower, if aslow. Flour is quoted in Alexandria at 
$3 75, where a large portion of their «crops seeks a mar- 
ket. These honest, industrious people cannot withstand 
the cruel and ruinous consequences of this desperate and 
unnecessary experiment. The country cannot bear it, and 
unless speedy relief is afforded, the result of it will be as 
disastrous to those who projected it, as to the country at 
large, who are afflicted withit. Sir, this experiment, as 
it is called, reminds me of an observation made by a Scotch 
writer of some'celebrity, some years.since, on the British 
currency question. He remarked, «£ that the circulating 
credit of a community was a vital part of its social system, 
and the application of rash schemes, for the purpose of 
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improving it, was something like making experiments 
upon the lungs of a man—if the patient be not killed by 
the experiment, the danger of increasing the disease would 
be at least ás great as the chance of mending his constitu- 
tion.” Mr. R. said he regretted that he should have 
to address the Senate in his feeble state of health, and still 
more feeble voice. 

Mr. K. then moved that the memorials be referred to 
the Gommittee on Finance and printed; which was carried. 


RE-CHARTERING BANK UNITED STATES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT now announced the first spe- 
cial order to be the granting leave to introduce a bill to re- 
charter the Bank of the United States; when 

Mr. CALHOUN rose and addressed the Chair as follows: 

L rise, said Mr. C., in order to avail myself of an early 
opportunity to express my opinion on the measure pro- 
posed by the Senator from Massachusetts, and the ques- 
tions immediately connected with it, on the ground that, 
on a subject so immediately connected with the interests 
of every class in the community, there should be an early 
declaration of their sentiments by the members of this 
body, so that all might know what to expect, and on what 
to calculate. 

I shall vote for the motion of the Senator, not because I 
approve of the measure he proposes, but because I con- 
sider it due, in courtesy, to grant leave, unless there be 
strong reasons to the contrary, which is not the case in 
this instance; but while I am prepared to vote for his mo- 
tion, and, let me add, to do ample justice to his motives 
for introducing the bill, I cannot approve of the measure 
he proposes. In every view which T have bcen able to 
take, it is objectionable. Among the objections, I place 
the uncertainty as to its object. It is left perfectly open 
to conjecture, whether a renewal of the charter is intend- 
ed, or a mere continuance with the view of affording the 
bank time to wind up its affairs; and what increases the 
uncertainty is, if we compare the provisions of the pro- 
posed bill with the one or the other of these objects, it is 
equally unsuited to either. If a renewal of the charter 
he intended, six years is too short; if a continuance, too 
long. T, however, state this as a mere minor objection. 
There is another of fur more decisive character; it settles 
nothing, it leaves every thing unfixed—it perpetuates the 
present struggle which so injuriously agitates the country 
a struggle of bank against bank—of one set of opinions 
against another; and prolongs the whole, without even an 
intervening armistice, to the year 1842—a period that 
covers two Presidential terms, and, by inevitable conse- 
quence, running, for two successive Presidential elec- 
tions, the politics of the country into the bank question, 
and the bank question into politics, with the mutual cor- 
ruption which must be engendered; and, during the whole 
period, keeping the currency of the country, which the 
public ioterest requires should have the utmost stability, 
in a state of uncertainty and fluctuation. 

But why should 1 pursue the objections to the plan pro- 
posed by the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wensren.] 
He himself acknowledges the measure to be defective, 
and that he would prefer one of a more permanent cha- 
racter, Me has not proposed this as the best measure, 
but has brought it forward under a supposed necessity— 
under the impression that something must be done—some- 
thing prompt and immediate—to relieve the existing dis- 
tress which overspreads the land. I concur with him in 
relation to the distress-—that it is deep and extensive; that 
it fell upon us suddenly, and in the midst of prosperity 
ahnost unexampled; that it is daily consigning hundreds 
to poverty and misery, blasting the hopes of the enterpri- 
sing, taking employment and bread from the laborer, and 
working a fearful change in the relative condition of the 
moneyed man and the money dealer on one side, and the 
man of business and the man of property on the other— 
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taking up the former rapidly to the top of the wheel, 
whilst it is whirling the latter, with equal rapidity, to the 
bottom. While 1 thus agree with the Senator as to the 
distress, I am also sensible that there are great public 
emergencies in which no permanent relief can be afford- 
ed, and when the wisest are obliged to resort to expedi- 
ents; to palliate and to temporize in order to gain time, 
with a view to apply a more effectual remedy; but there 
are also emergencies of precisely the opposite characters; 
when the best and most permanent is the only practical 
measure; and when mere expedients tend but to distract, 
to divide and confound, and thereby to delay or defeat all 
relief; and such, viewed in all its relations and bearing, T 
consider the present; and that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has not also so considered it, I attribute to the 
fact that, of the two questions blended in the subject 
under consideration, he has given an undue prominence 
to that which has by far the least relative importance; E 
mean the questions of the bank and of the currency. As 
a mere bank question, as viewed by the Senator, it would 
be a matter of but little importance whether the renewal 
should be for six years or for a longer period; and a pre- 
ference might very probably be given to one or the other 
as it might be supposed most likely to succeed; but I must 
say, that in my opinion, in selecting the period of six 
years, he has taken that which will be much less likely to 
succeed than one of a reasonable and proper duration. 
But had he turned his view to the other and more promi 
nent question involved; had he regarded the question as a 
question of currency, and that the great point was to give 
it uniformity, permanency, and safety; that in effecting 
these essential objects the bank is a mere subordinate 
agent, to be used or not to be used, and to be modified as 
to its duration and other provisions wholly in reference to 
the higher question of the currency, I cannot think that 
he would ever have proposed the measure which he has 
brought forward, which leaves, as I have already said, 
every thing connected with the subject in a state of un- 
certainty and fluctuation. = 

All feel that the currency is a delicate subject, requiring 
to be touched with the utmost caution; but in order that 
it may be scen, as well as felt, why it is so delicate, why 
slight touches, either in depressing or elevating it, agitate 
and conyulse the whole community, I will pause to ex- 
plain the cause. IF we take the aggregate property ofa 
community, that which forms the currency constitutes, in 
value, a very small proportion of the whole. What this 
proportion isin our country and other commercial and 
trading communities, is somewhat uncertain. 1 speak 
conjecturally in fixing it as one to twenty-five or thirty, 
though I presume that is not far from the truth; and yet 
this small proportion of the property of the community 
regulates the value of all the rest, and forms the medium 
of circulation by which all its exchanges are effected; 
bearing, in this respect, a striking similarity, considering 
the diversity of the subjects, to the blood in the human. or 
animal system. 

1f we turn our attention to the laws which govern the 
circulation, we shall find one of the most important to be, 
that, as the circulation is decreased or increased, the rest 
of the property will, all other circumstances remaining the 
same, be decreased or increased in value exactly in the 
same proportion. ‘To illustrate: If a community should 
have an ageregate amount of property of thirty-one mil- 
lions of dollars, of which one million constitutes its curren- 
cy; if that one million be reduced one-tenth part, that is 
to say, one hundred thousand dollars, the value of the rest 
will be reduced in hike manner one-tenth part, that is, 
three millions of dollars. And here a very important fact 
discloses itself, which explains why the currency should 
be touched with such delicacy, and why stability and uni- 
formity are such essential qualities; 1 mean, that a small 
absolute reduction of the currency makes a great absolute 
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power and patronage put in their hands to secure the li- 
berty of ihe country, and advance the public good, they 
have perverted them into party instruments for per- 
sonal objects. But mine has not been, nor will it be, a 
systematic opposition. Whatever measure of theirs I may 
deem right, Eshall cheerfully support; and I only desire that 
they shall afford me more frequent occasions for support 
and fewer for opposition, than they have heretofore done, 

With these impressions, and entertaining a deep con- 
viction that an unfixed, unstable, and fluctuating cur- 
rency is to be ranked among the most fruitful sources of 
evil, whether viewed politically or in reference to the 
business transactions of the country, T cannot give my con. 
sent to any measure that does not place the currency on 
a solid foundation. If I thought this determination would 
delay the relief so necessary to mitigate the present cala- 
mity, it would be to me a subject of the deepest regret. I 
feel that sympathy, which I trust } ought, for the suffer- 
ing of so many of my fellow-citizens, who see their hopes 
daily withered; 1, however, console myself with the re- 
flection that delay will not be the result, but, on the con- 
trary, relief will be hastened, by the view which I take 
of the subject. Lhold it impossible that any thing can 
be effected regarding the subject asa mere bank ques- 
tion. Viewed in that light, the opinions of this House, 
and of the other branch of Congress, are probably defini- 
tively made up. In the Senate, it is known that we have 
three parties, whose views, considering it asa bank ques- 
tion, appear to be irreconcilable. All hope, then, of 
relief, must centre in taking a more elevated view, and in 
considering it in its true hght, as a subject of currency. 
Thus regarded, E shall be surprised if, on full investiga- 
tion, there will not appear a remarkable coincidence of 
opinion, even between those whose views, on a slight in- 
spection, would seem to be contradictory. Let us then 
proceed to the investigation of the subject under the as- 
pect which I have proposed. 

What, then, is the currency of the United States? 
What its present state and condition? ‘These are the 
questions which I propose now to consider, with a view of 
ascertaining what is the disease? what the remedy, and 
what the means of applying it, that may be necessary to 
restore our currency to a sound condition? 

"The legal currency of this country~~that in which alone 
debts can be discharged according to law, are certain 
gold, silver, and copper coins, coined at the mint of the 
United States, and issucd by their authority, under an ex+ 
press provision of the constitution. Sueh is the law. 
What now are the facts? ‘That the currency consists al- 
most exclusively of bank notes; gold having entirely dis- 
appeared, and silver in a great measure, expelled by 
banks instituted by twenty-five distinct and independent 
powers, and notes issued under the authority of the di- 
rection of those institutions. They are, in point of fact, 
the mint of the United States. They coin the actual 
money, (for such we must call bank notes,) and regulate 
its issue and consequently its value. If we inquire as to 
their number, the amount of their issue, and other cir- 
cumstances calculated to show their actual condition, we 
shall find that, so rapid has been their increase, and so va- 
rious their changes, that no accurate information can be 
had. According to the latest and best that 1 have been 
able to ascertain, they number at least four hundred and 
fifty, with a capital of not less than one hundred and for- 
ty-five millions of dollars, with an issue exceeding seven- 
ty millions; and the whole of this immense fabric standing 
upon a metallic currency of less than fifteen millions of 
dollars, of which the greater part is held by the Rank of 
the United States. If we compare the notes in circula- 
tion with the metallic currency in their vaults, we shall 
find the proportion about six to one; and if we compare 
the latter with the demands that may be made upon the 
banks, we shall find that the proportion is about one to 


reduction of the value of the entire property of the com- 
munity, as we see in the case supposed; where a reduc- 
tion of one hundred thousand dollars in the currency re- 
duces the aggregate value of property three millions of 
dollars, a sum thirty times greater than the reduction of 
the currency. From this results an important considera- 
tion. If we suppose the entire currency to be in the 
hands of one portion of the community, and the property 
in the hands of the other portion, the former, by having 
the currency in their possession, might control the value 
of all the property of the community, and possess them- 
selves of it at their pleasure. ake the case already sc- 
lected, and suppose that those who hold the currency di- 
minish it one-half by abstracting it from circulation; the 
effect of which would be, to reduce the circulation to five 
hundred thousand dollars; the value of property would 
also be reduced one-half, that is, fifteen millions of dollars. 
Let the process be reversed, and the moncy abstracted 
gradually restored to circulation, and the value of the pro- 
perty would again be increased to thirty millions. It must 
be obvious, that by alternating these processes, and pur- 
chasing at the point of the greatest depression when the 
circulation is the least, and selling at the point of the 
greatest elevation when it is the fullest, the supposed mo- 
neyed class, who could at pleasure increase or diminish 
the circulation, by abstracting or restoring it, might also 
at pleasure control the entire property of the country. 
Let it be ever borne in mind, that the exchangeable value 
of the circulating medium, compared with the property 
and the business of the community, remains fixed, and can 
never be diminished or increased by increasing or dimin- 
ishing its quantity; while, on the contrary, the exchangea- 
ble value of the property compared to the currency, must 
increase or decrease with every addition or diminution of 
the latter. It results from this, that there is a dangerous 
antagonist relation between those who bold or command 
the currency and the rest of the community; but, fortu- 
nately for the country, the holders of property and of the 
currency are so blended as not to constitute separate class- 
es. Yet, it is worthy of remark—it deserves strongly to 
attract the attention of those who have charge of the pub- 
lic afFairs—that under the operation of the banking sys- 
tem, and that particular distribution of property existing 
in the shape of credit or stocks, public and private, which 
so strikingly distinguishes modern society from all that 
preceded it, there is a strong tendency to create a sepa- 
vate moneyed interest, accompanied with all the dangers 
which must necessarily result from such separation, which 
deserves to be most carefully watched and resisted. 

I do not stand here the partisan of any particular class 
in society—the rich or the poor, the property-holder or 
the money-bolder; and, in making these remarks, I am 
not actuated by the slightest fecling of opposition to the 
latter. My object is simply to point out important rela- 
tions that exist between them, resulting from the laws 
which govern the currency, in order that the necessity for 
a uniform, stable, and safe currency, to guard against 
dangerous control of one class over another, may be clear- 
ly seen. I standin my place simply as a Senator from 
South Carolina, to represent her on this floor, and to ad- 
vance the common interest of the State, as far as we have 
the constitutional. power, and as far as it can be done con- 

~gistently with equity and justice to the parts. I am the par- 
tisun, as T have said, of no class, nor, let me add, of any 
“political party. Iam neither of the opposition nor of the 
administration, If I act with the former in any instance, 
it is because I approve of their course on the particular 
occasion; and I shall always be happy to act with them 
when I do approve. If I oppose the administration—if 
J desire to see power change hands—it is because I disap- 
prove of the general course of those in authority; because 
they have departed from the principles on which they 
came into office; because, instead of using the immense 
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eleven. -If we examine the tendency of the system at 
‘this moment, we sliall find that is on the increase—rapidly 
‘on the increase. There is now pending a project of a 
ten million bank before the legislature of New York; but 
recently. one of five millions was established in Kentucky; 
_within a short period one of a large capital was establish- 
ed. in Tennessee; besides others in agitation in several 
‘of the other States. [Here Mr. Powrer, of Louisiana, 
said that one of eleven millions had just been established 
in that State.] 
. This increase is not accidental. It may be laid down as 
a law, that where two currencies are permitted to circu- 
late in any country, one ofa cheap and the other of a dear 
material, the former necessarily intends. to grow upon the 
Jatter, and will ultimately expel it from circulation, unless 
its tendency to increase be restrained by a powerful. and 
efficient check. Experience tests the truth of this re- 
mark, as the history of the banking system clearly illus- 
trates. The Senator from. Massachusetts truly said that 
_ the Bank of England was derived from that of Amsterdam, 
as ours in turn are from that of England. Throughout its 
progress, the truth of what I have stated to be a law of 
the system is strongly evinced.. The Bank of Amsterdam 
was merely a bank of deposite—a store-house for the safe- 
keeping of the bullion and precious metals brought into 
that commercial metropolis, through all the channels of 
its widely-extended trade. lt was placed under the custo- 
dy of the city authorities: and, on the deposite, a certifi- 
cate was issued as evidence of the fact, which was trans- 
ferable, so as to entitle the holder to demand the return. 
An important fact was soon disclosed; that a large portion 
ofthe deposites might be withdrawn, and that the residue 
would be sufficicnt to meet the returning certificates; or, 
what is the same in effect, that certificates might be issued 
without making a deposite. ‘This suggested the idea of a 
bank of discount as well as deposite. “The fact thus dis- 
closed fell too much in with the genius of the system to 
be lost, and, accordingly, when transplanted to England, 
it suggested the idea of a bank of discount and of depo- 
site; the very essence of which form of banking, that on 
which their profit depends, consists in issuing a greater 
amount of notes than it has of specie in its vaults. But 
the system its regularly progressing under the impulse of 
the laws that govern it, from its present form to a mere 
paper machine—a machine for fabricating and issuing 
notes, not convertible into specie. Already has it once 
reached this condition, both in England and the United 
States, and from which it has been forced back, in both, 
to a redemption of its notes, with great difficulty. 

This natural tendency of the system is accelerated in 
our country by peculiar causes, which have greatly in- 
creased its progress. ‘here are two powerful causes in 
operation. ‘Lhe one resulting from that rivalry which 
must ever take place in States situated as ours are, under 
one General Government, and having a free and open 
commercial intercourse. The introduction of the bank- 
ing system in one State necessarily, on this principle, in- 
troduces it into all the others, of which we have seen a 
striking illustration on the part of Virginia and some of 
the other Southern States, which entertained, on principle, 
strong aversion to the system; yet they were compelled, 
after along and stubborn resistance, to yield their objec- 
tions, or permit their circulation to be furnished by the 
surrounding States, at the expense of their own capital 
and commerce. ‘The same cause which thus compels one 
State to imitate the example of another, in introducing 
the system from scli-defence, will compel the other States 
iu like manner and from the same cause, to enlarge and 
give increased activity to the banking operation, when- 
ever any one of the States sets the example of so doing 
on its part; and thus, by mutual action and reaction, the 
whole system is rapidly accelerated to the final destiny 
which I have assigned. 


~ Thisis strikingly exemplified in the rapid progress of the 
system since its first introduction into our country. At the 


adoption of our constitution, a period of forty-five years, . 


there were but three banks in the United States, the 
amount of whose capital I do not now recollect, but it was 


very small. In this short space they have increased to _ 
four hundred and fifty, with a capital of one hundred and ` 
forty-five millions, as has already been stated—-an increase — 


exceeding nearly a hundred-fold the proportionate in- 
crease of our wealth and population, as great as they have 
been. . i z 

But it is not in numbers only that they have increased; 
there has in the same time been a rapid advance-in the 


proportion which their notes in circulation bear to the . 


specie in their vaults. Some twenty or thirty. years ago 
it was not considered safe for the issues to exceed the spe~- 
cie by more than two and a half or three for one; but now, 
taking the whole and including the Bank of the United 
States with the State. banks, the proportion is about six to 
one, and excluding that bank, it would very greatly exceed 
that proportion. ‘This increase of paper in proportion to 


metal, results froma cause which deserves much more 


notice than it has heretofore attracted, It originates 
mainly in the number of the banks. I will proceed to illus- 
trate it. , i 

The Senator from New York, [Mr. Wrienr,] in as- 
signing his reasons for believing the Bauk of the United 
States to. be more dangerous than those of the States, 
said that one bank was more dangerous than many. That, 
in some respects, may be true; but in one, and that a 
most important one, it is strikingly the opposite; I mean 
in the tendency of the system to increase. Where there 
is but one bank, the tendency to increase is not near so 
strong as where there are many, as illustrated in England, 
where the system has advanced much less rapidly, in pro- 
portion to the wealth and population of the kingdom, than 
in the United States. But where there is no limitation as 
to their number, the increase will be inevitable, so long as 
banking continues to be among the most certain, eligible, 
and profitable employments of capital, as is now the case. 
With these inducements, there must be constant applica- 
tion for new banks, whenever there is the least prospect 
of profitable employment—banks to be founded mainly on 
nominal and fictitious capital, and adding but little to that 
already in existence—and with our just and natural aver- 
sion to monopoly, it is difficult, on principles of equality 
and justice, to resist such application. ‘The admission of 
a new bank tends to diminish the profits of the old, and 
between the aversion of the old to reduce their income 
and the desire of the new to acquire profits, the result is, 
an enlargement of discounts, effected by a mutual spirit 
of forbearance; an indisposition on the part of each to 
oppress the other; and, finally, the creation .of a commu- 
nity of feeling, to stigmatize and oppose those, whether 
banks or individuals, who demand specie in payment of 
their notes. ‘This community of feeling, which ultimately 
identifies the whole, as a peculiar and distinct interest in 
the community, increases and becomes more and more 
intense, just in proportion as banks multiply; as they be- 
come, if L may use the expression, too populous, and, 
from the pressure of increasing numbers, in maintaining 
their existence, there results a corresponding increase of 
issues, in proportion to their means; which explains the 
present extraordinary disproportion between specie and 
notes, in those States where banks have been most multi- 
plied; equal in some to sixteen to one. There results, 
from this state of things, some political considerations 
which demand the profound attention of all who value 
the liberty and peace of the country. 

While the banking system rests on a solid foundation, 
there will be, on their part, but little dependance on the 
Government, and but little méans by which the Govern- 
ment can influence them, and as little disposition on the 
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part of the banks to be connected with it; but in the pro- 
gress of the system, when their number is greatly multi- 
plied, and their issues, in proportion to their means, are 
correspondingly increased, the condition of the banks 
becomes more and more critical. Every adverse event 
in the commercial world, or political movement that dis- 
turbs the present state of things, agitates and endangers 
them. They become timid, and anxious for their safety, 
and necessarily court those in power, in order to secure 
their protection. Property is, in its nature, timid, and 
seeks protection, and nothing is more grateful to Govern- 
ment than to become a protector. A union is the result; 
and when that union takes place—when the Government, 
in fact, becomes the bank direction, regulating its favors 
and accommodation, the downfall of liberty is at hand. 
Are there not indications that we are not far removed 
from -this state of things? Do we not behold in those 
events which have so deeply agitated us within the 
last few months, and which have interrupted all the busi- 
ness transactions of this community, a strong tendency to 
this union on the partof one department of this Govern- 
ment, and a portion of the banking system? Has not 
this union been, in fact, consummated, in the largest and 
most commercial of the States? What is the safety-fund 
-system of New York but a union between the banks and the 
State, and a consummation, by law, of that community of 
feeling in the banking system, which 1 have attempted to 
illustrate; the object of which is to extend their dis- 
counts; and to obtain which, the interior banks of that 
State have actually put themselves under the immediate 
protection of the Government? The effects have been 
striking. Already have they become substantially mere 
paper machines, several having not more than from one to 
‘two cents in specie to the dollar, when compared with 
their circulation; and, taking the aggregate, their average 
condition will be found to be but little better. I care not 
(said Mr. C.) whether the present commissioners are par- 
tisans of the present State administration or not; or whe- 
ther the assertion of the Senator from New York, [Mr. 
Wuraur,]} that the Government of the State has not inter- 
fered in the control of these institutions, be correct. 
Whether it has taken place or not, interference is inevita- 
ble. In such a state of weakness, a feeling of depen- 
dance is unavoidable, and the control of the Government 
over the action of the banks, whenever that control shall 
become necessary to subserve the ambition or the avarice 
of those in power, is certain. 

Such is the strong tendency of our banks to terminate 
their career in the paper system—in an open suspension 
of specie payment. Whenever that event occurs, the 
progress to convulsion and revolution will be rapid. ‘The 
currency will become local, and cach State will have a 
powerful interest to depreciate its currency more rapid. 
ly than its neighbor, as the means, at the same time, of 
exempting itself from the taxes of the Government and 
drawing the commerce of the country to its ports. ‘This 
was strongly exemplified after the suspension of specie 
payments during the late war, when the depreciation made 
the most rapid progress, till checked by the establishment 
of the present Bank of the United States, and when the 
foreign trade of the country was as rapidly converging to 
the point of the greatest depreciation, with a view of ex- 
emption from duties, by paying in the debased currency 
of the place. 

What, then; is the disease which afflicts the system; 
what the remedy; and what the means of applying it? 
‘These are the questions which I shall next proceed to 
consider.. What Lhave already stated points out the dis- 
ease. It consists in a great and growing disproportion 
between the metallic. and paper circulation of the country, 
effected through the instrumentality of the banks, a dis- 
proportion daily and hourly increasing, under the impulse 
of most powerful causes, which are rapidly accelerating 


the country to that state of convulsion and revolution 
which I have indicated. ‘The remedy is to arrest is fu- 
ture progress, and to diminish the existing disproportion— 
to increase the metals, and to diminish the paper—ad- 
vancing till the country shall be restored to a sound, safe, 
and settled condition. On these two points all must be 
agreed. ‘here is no man of any party, capable of re- 
flecting, and who will take the pains to inform himself, 
but must agree that our currency isin a dangerous con- 
dition, and that the danger is inereasing; nor 1s there any 
one who can doubt that the only safe and effectual reme- 
dy is to diminish the disproportion to which T have refer- 
red. Here the extremes unite; the Senator from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Bunton, ] who is the open and avowed advocate 
of a pure metallic currency, and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Wensren,] who stands here as the able and 
strenuous advocate of the banking system, are on this 
point united, and must move from it inthe same direction, 
though it may be the design of the one to go through, 
and of the other to halt after a moderate advance. 

There is another point in which all must be agrecd— 
that the remedy must be gradual; the change from the 
present to another and sounder condition, slow and cau- 
tious. ‘Fhe necessity for this, results from that highly de- 
licate nature of currency which 1 haye already illustrated, 
Any sudden and great change from our present to even a 
sounder condition, would agitate and convulse soeiety to 
the centre. On another point, there can be but little dis- 
agreement: Whatever may be the different theoretical 
opinions of the members of the Senate, as to the extent 
to which the reformation of the currency should be car- 
ried, even those who think it may be carried practically 
and safely to the restoration of a metallic currency, to the 
entire exclusion of paper, must agree that the restoration 
ought not to be carried farther than a cautious and a slow 
experience shall prove that it can be done consistenily 
with the prosperity of the country, in the existing fiscal 
and commercial condition of the world, To go beyond 
the point to which experience shall show it is proper to 
go, would be to sacrifice the public interest merely toa 
favorite conception. ‘here may be ultimately a disagree- 
ment of opinion where that point is; but since all must be 
agreed to move forward in the same direction, and at 
the same pace, let us set out in the spirit of harmony 
and peace, though we intend to stop at different points. 
It may be that, enlightened by experience, those who in- 
tend to stop at the nearest point, may be disposed to ad- 
vance farther, and that those who intend to go farthest, may 
halt on this side, so that finally all may agree to terminate 
the journey together. This brings us to the question of 
how shall so salutary a change be effected; what the means 
and the mode of application? A great and difficult question, 
on which some diversity of opinion may be expected. 

No one can be more sensible than 1 am of the responsi- 
bility that must be incurred in proposing measures on 
questions of so much magnitude, and which, in so dis- 
tracted a state of the public mind, must affect, seriously, 
great and influential interests. But this is no time to shun 
responsibility. The danger is great and menacing, and 
delay hazardous, if not ruinous. While, however, f 
would not shun, I have not sought, the responsibility. I 
have waited for others, and had any one proposed an adc- 
quate remedy, I would have remained silent. And here, 
said Mr. C., let me express the deep regret which I fee), 
that the administration, with all that weight of authority 
which belongs to its power and immense patronage, had 
not, instead of the deposite question, which has caused 
such agitation and distress, taken up the great subject of 
the currency, examined it gravely and deliberately in all 
its bearings, pointed out its diseased condition, designated 
the remedy, and proposed some safe, gradual, and effect- 
ual means of applying it. Had that course been pursued, 
my zealous and hearty co-operation would not have been 
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wanting. Permit me, also, to express a similar regret, 
that, the administration having failed in this great point of 
duty, the opposition, with all its weight and talents, head- 
ed on this question by the distinguished and able Senator 
from Massachusetts, who is so capable of comprehending 
this subject in all its bearings, had not brought forward, 
under its auspices, some permanent system of measures, 
based upon a deliberate and mature investigation into the 
cause of the existing disease, and calculated to remedy 
the disordered state of the currency. What might have 
been brought forward by them with such fair prospects of 
success, has been thrown on more incompetent hands, 
unaided by patronage or influence, saving only that influ- 
ence which truth, clearly developed, and honestly and 
zealously advanced, may be supposed to possess, and on 
which 1 must wholly rely. 

But to return to the subject. Whatever diversity of 
sentiment there may be as to the means, on one point all 
must be agreed: nothing effectual can be done; no check 
interposed to restore or arrest the progress of the system 
by the action of the States. The reasons already assign- 
ed, to prove that banking by one State compels all others 
to bank, and that the excess of banking in one, in like 
manner compels all others to like excess, equally demon- 
strate that it is impossible for the States, acting separately, 
to interpose any means to prevent the catastrophe which 
certainly awaits the system, and perhaps the Government 
itsell, unless the great and growing danger to which I re- 
fer be timely and effectually arrested. There is no power 
any where, but in this Government—the joint agent of all 
the States, and through which the concert of the action 
of the whole can be eifected—adequate to this great task. 
The responsibility is upon us, and upon us alone. ‘The 
means, if means there be, must be applied by our hands, 
or not applied at all—a consideration, in so great an emer- 
gency, and in the presence of such imminent danger, cal- 
culated, [would suppose, to dispose all to co-operation, 
and to allay every party fecling in the heart even of the 
least patriotic. 

What means do we possess, and how can they be ap- 
plied? If the entire banking system was under the im- 
mediate control of the General Government, there would 
þe no difficulty in devising a safe and effectual remedy to 
vestore the equilibriam so desirable between the specie 
and the paper which compose our currency. But the fact 
is otherwise. With the exception of the Bank of the 
United States, all the other banks owe thcir origin to the 
‘authority of the several States, and are under their imme- 
diate control, which presents the great difficulty expe- 
rienced in devising the proper means of effecting the re- 
medy which all fect to be so desirable. 

Among the means which have been suggested, a Sena- 
tor from Virginia, not now a member of this body, [Mr. 
KRives,] proposed to apply the taxing power to suppress 
‘the circulation of small notes, with a view of diminishing 
“the paper and increasing the specie circulation, The re- 
medy would be simple and effective, but is liable to great 
objection. ‘The taxing power is odious under any cir- 
cumstances; it would be doubly so when called into exer- 
cise with an overflowing ‘Treasury; and still more so, with 
the necessity of organizing an expensive body of officers 
to collect a single fax, and that on an inconsiderable sub- 
ject. But there is another, and of itself a decisive ob- 
jection. It would be unconstitulional—palpably and dan- 
gerously so. AH political powers, as t stated on another 
occasion, are trust powers, and limited in their exercise 
to the subject aud object of the grant. ‘Fhe tax power 

"was granted to raise revenue, for the sole purpose of sup- 
plying the necessary means of carrying on the operations 
of the Government. ‘Yo pervert this power froin the ob- 
ject thus intended by the constitution, to that of repress- 
ing the circulation of bank notes, would be to convert it 
from a reyenuc inte a penal power-—a power in its nature 


granted in the constitution; and a power which, in its full 
extension, if once admitted, would be sufficient of itself 
to give an entire control to this Government over the pro- 
perty and the pursuits of the community, and thus con- 
centrate and consolidate the entire power of the system 
in this Government. 3 

Rejectivg, then, the taxing power, there remains two 
obvious and direct means in possession of the Govern- 
ment, which may be brought into action to effect the ob- 
ject intended, but neither of which, either separately or 
jointly, are of sufficient efficacy, however indispensable 
they may be as a part of an efficient system of measures, 
to correct the present or repress the growing disorders 
of the currency; 1 mean that provision in the constitution 
which empowers Congress to coin money, regulate ‘the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin, and the power of pro- 
hibiting any thing but the leral currency to be received, 
either in whole or in part, in the dues of the Government. 
-The mere power of coining and regulating the value of 
coins, of itself, and unsustained by any other measure, 
can exercise but a limited control over the actual curren- 
cy of the country, and is inadequate to check excess or 
correct disorder, as is demonstrated by the present dis- 
eased state of the currency. Congress has had, from the 
beginning, laws upon the statute books to regulate the 
value of the coins; and, at an early period of the Govern- 
ment, the mint was erected, and has been in active opera- 
tion ever since; and yet, of the immense amount which 
has been coined, a small residue only remains in the coun- 
try; the great body having been expelled under the ope- 
ration of the banking system. ‘To give efficacy to this 
power, then, some other must be combined with it. The 
most immediate and obvious, is that which has been sug- 
gested, of excluding all but specie in the receipts of the 
Government. ‘This measure would be effectual to a cer- 
tain extent; but with a declining income, which must take 
place under the operation of the act of the last session 
to adjust the tariff, and which must greatly reduce the re- 
venue, (a point of the utmost importance to the reforma- 
tion and regeneration of our institutions,) the efficacy of 
the measure must be correspondingly diminished. From 
the nature of things, it cannot greatly excced the average 
of the Government deposites, which I hope will, before 
many ycars, be reduced to the smallest possible amount, 
so as to prevent the possibility of the recurrence of the 
shameful and dangerous state of things which now exists, 
and which has been caused by the vast amount of the sur- 
plus revenue. But there is, in my opinion, a strong, if 
not an insuperable objection against resorting to this mea- 
sure, resulling from the fact that an exclusive receipt of 
specie in the ‘Treasury, would, to give it eflicacy, and to 
prevent extensive speculation and fraud, require an en- 
tire disconnexion, on the part of the Government, with 
the banking system, in all its forms, and a resort to the 
strong box, as the means of preserving and guarding® its 
funds—a means, if practicable at all in the present state 
of things, liable to the objection of being far less safe, 
economical, and efficient, than the present. 

What, then, Mr. C. inquired, what other means do we 
possess, of sufficient efficacy, in combination with those 
to which l have referred, to arrest the farther progress 
and correct the disordered state of the currency? ‘This is 
the deeply important question, and bere some division of 
opinion must be expected, however united we may be, as 
F trust we are thus far, on all other points. 1 intend to 
meet this question explicitly and directly, without reser- 
vation or conccalment. 

After a full survey of the whole subject, I see none— 
L can conjecture no means of extricating the country from 
its present danger, and to arrest its farther increase, but 
a bank—the agency of which, in some form, or under some 
authority, is indispensable. ‘The country has been brought 
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into the present diseased state of the currency by banks, | not receive in payment, or on deposite, the notes of any 
and must be extricated by their agency. We mast, in a)bank whose notes are not receivable in dues of the Go- 
word, use a bank to unbank the banks, to the extent that! vernment; nor the notes of any bank which may receive 
may be necessary to restore a safe and stable currency—j}the notes of any bank whose notes are not receivable by 
just as we apply snow to a frozen limb, in order to restore|the Government. At the expiration of six years from the 
vitality and circulation, or hold up a burn to the flame tol commencement of the renewed charter, let the bank be 
extract the inflammation. All must see that it is impossi-| prohibited from issuing any note under twenty dollars, 
ble to suppress the banking system at once. It must con-|and let no sum under that amount be reccived in the dues 
tinue for atime. Its greatest enemies, and the adyocates}of the Government, except in specie; and let the value 
of an exclusive specie circulation, must make it a part ofj of gold be raised at least equal to that of silver, to take 
their system to tolerate the banks fora longer or a shorter | effect immediately, so that the country may be replen- 
period. To suppress them at once, would, if it were|ished with the coin, the lightest and the most portable in 
possible, work a greater revolution, a greater change in| proportion to its value, to take the place of the receding 
the relative condition of the various classess of the com-{bank notes. It is unnecessary for me to state, that at 
munity, than would the conquest of the country by a sa-| present, the standard value of gold is several per cent, 
vage enemy. What, then, must be done? I answer, a/less than that of silver, the necessary effect of which has 
new and safe system must gradually grow up under, and; been to expel gold entirely from our circulation, and thus 
replace, the old; imitating, in this respect, the beautiful | to deprive us of a coin so well calculated for the circulation 
process which we sometimes see, of a wounded or dis-| of a country so great in extent, and having so vast an in- 
eased part in a living organic body, gradually superseded | tercourse, commercial, social, and political, between all 
by the healing process of nature. its parts, as ours. As an additional recommendation to 
How is this to be effected? How is a bank to be uscd! raise its relative value, gold has, of late, become an im- 
as the means of correcting the excess of the banking sys-| portant product of three considerable States of the Union, 
tem? And what bank js to be selected as the agent to ef-| Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia—to the industry of 
fect this salutary change? E know, said Mr. C., that a di-| which, the measure proposed would give a strong im- 
versity of opinion will be found to exist, as to the agent) pulse, and which in turn would greatly increase the 
to be selected, among those who agree on every other/ quantity produced. 
point, and who, in particular, agree on the necessity of| Such are the means which have occurred tome. There 
using some bank as the means of effecting the object in-|are members of this body far more competent to judge 
tended; one preferring a simple re-charter of the existing | of their practical operation than myself, and as my object 
bank—another, the charter of a new bank of the United|is simply to suggest them for their reflection, and for 
States—~a third, a new bank ingrafted upon the old—and | that of others who are more familiar with this part of the 
a fourth, the use of the State banks, as the agent. I wish, | subject, T will not at present enter into an inquiry as to 
said Mr. C., to leave all these as open questions, to be] their efficiency, with a view of determining whether they 
carefully surveyed and compared with each other, calmly; are fully adequate to eflect the object in view or not. 
and dispassionately, without prejudice or party fecling;; There are doubtless others of a similar description, and 
and that to be selected which, on the whole, shill appear} perhaps more efficacious, that may occur to the experi- 
to be best—the most safe; the most efficient; the most| enced, which 1 would freely embrace, as my object is 
prompt in application, and the least liable to constitutional] to adopt the best and most efficient. And it may be 
objection. It would, however, be wanting in candor on| hoped that, if on experience it should be found that 
my part, not to declare that my impression is, that a new | neither these provisions nor any other in the power of 
bank of the United States, ingrafled upon the old, will) Congress, are fully adequate to effect the important re- 
be found, under all the circumstances of the case, to com-j form which 1 have proposed, the co-operation of the 
bine the greatest advantages, and to be liable to the fewest | States may be afforded, at least to the extent of sup- 
objections; but this impression is not so firmly fixed as to] pressing the circulation of notes under five dollars, 
be inconsistent with a calm review of the whole ground, | where such are permitted to be issued under their au- 
or to prevent my yielding to the conviction of reason, | thority, 
should the result of such review prove that any other is} 1 omitted in the proper place to state my reason for 
preferable. Among its peculiar recommendations, may | suggesting twelve years as the term for the renewal of 
be ranked the consideration, that while it would afford thej the charter of the bank. Jt appears to me that it ig 
means of a prompt and effectual application for mitigating | long enough to permit the agitation and distraction 
and finally removing the existing distress, it would, at the| which now disturbs the country to subside, while it is 
same time, open to the whole community a fair opportu- | sufficiently short to enable us to avail ourselves of the 
nity of participation in the advantages of the institution, | full benefit of the light of experience which may be 
be they what they may. expected to be derived from the operation of the sys- 
Let us then suppose (in order to illustrate and nut tojtem under its new provisions. But there is another rea- 
indicate a preference) that the present bank be selected} son which appears to me to be entitled to great weight. 
as the agent to effect the intended object. What provi-| The charter of the Bank of England has recently been 
sions will be necessary? 1 will suggest those that have oc-| renewed for the term of ten years, with very impor- 
curred to me, mainly, however, with a view of exciting| tant changes, calculated to furnish much experience 
the reflection of those much more familiar with banking|upon the nature of banking operations and currency. 
operations than mysclf, and whe, of course, are more] it is highly desirable, if the bank charter should be re- 
competent to form a correct Judgment on their practical newed, or a new bank created, that we should have 
effect. the full benefit of that experience before the expira- 
Let, then, the bank charter be renewed for twelve|tion of the term, which would be effected by fixing 
years after the expiration of the present term, with such|the period for the time I have designated. But as my 
modifications and limitations as may be judged proper, | object in selecting the re-charter of the Bank of the 
and that, after that period, it shall issue no notes under | United States, was simply to enable me to present the 
ten dollars; that Government shall not receive in its dues) suggestions I have made, in the clearest form, and not 
any sum less than‘ten dollars, except in the legal coins of} to advocate the re-charter, 1 shall omit to indicate many 
the United States; that it shall not receive in Hs dues the | limitations and provisions, which seem to me to be im- 
notes of any bank that issues notes ofa denomination less} portant to be considered, when the question of iis per- 
than five dollars; and that the United States Bank shall| manent renewal is presented, should it ever he. Among 
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my opinion, be presented: I mean the opposing interest 
of existing State institutions, all of which, discounting at 
higher rates, may defeat any measure of which it consti- 
tutes a part. In addition, I will simply say, that I, for 
one, shall feel disposed to adopt such provisions as are 
best calculated to secure the Government from any sup- 
posed influence on the part of the bank, or the bank 
from an improper interference on the part of the Go- 
vernment, or which may be necesary to protect the 
rights or interests of the States. 

Having now stated the measure necessary to apply the 
remedy, I am thus brought to the question, Can the mea- 
sure succeed? which brings up the inquiry of how far it 
may be expected to receive the support of the several 
parties which compose the Senate, and on which I shall 
next proceed to make a few remarks. 

First, then, Can the State rights party give it their 
support?—that party, of which E am proud of being a 
member, and for which 1 entertain so strong an attach- 
ment--the stronger because we are few among many. 
In proposing this question, I am not ignorant of their 
long-standing constitutional objection to the bank, on the 
ground that this was intended to be, as it is usually ex- 
pressed, a hard money Government—a Government, 
whose circulating medium was intended to consist of the 
precious metals, and for which object the power of 
coining money, and regulating the value thereof, was 
expressly conferred by the constitution. I know how 
long, and how sincerely this opinion has been entertained, 
and under how many difficulties it has been maintained. 
It is not my intention to attempt to change an opinion so 
firmly fixed—but L may be permitted to make a few ob- 
servations, in order to present what appears to me to be 
the true question in reference to this constitutional point, 
in order that we may fully comprehend the circumstan- 
ces under which we are placed in reference to it. With 
this view, E do not deem it necessary to inquire whe- 
ther, in conferring the power to coin money, and to reg- 
ulate the value thereof, the constitution intended to limit 
the power strictly to coining money and regulating its 
value, or whether it intended to confer a more gencral 
power over the currency; nor do I intend to inquire whe- 
ther the word coin is limited simply to the metals, or may 
be extended to other substances, if through a gradual 
change they may become the medium of the general cir- 
enlation of the world. Y pass these points. Whatever 
opinion there may be entertained in reference to them, 
we all must agree, as a fixed principle in our system of 
thinking on constitutional questions, that the power un- 
der consideration, like other political powers, is a trust 
power, and that, like all such powers, it must be so 
exercised as to effect the object of the trust, as far as it 
may be practicable. Nor can we disagree, that the ob- 
ject of the power was to secure to these States a safe, 
uniform, and stable currency. The nature of the power, 
the terms used to convey it, the history of the times, 
the necessity, with the creation of a common Govern- 
ment, of having a common and uniform circulating medi- 
um, and the power conferred to punish those who, by 
counterfeiting, may attempt to debase and degrade the 
coins of the country, all proclaim this to be the object. 

It is not my purpose to inquire whether, admitting this 
to be the object, Congress is not bound to use all the 
means in its power to give this safety, this stability, this 
uniformity to the currency, for which the power was 
conferred--nor to inquire whether the States are not 
bound to abstain from acts on their part, inconsistent with 
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whether Congress is not bound to abstain from all acts on 
its part calculated to affect injuriously the specie circu- 
lation, and whether the receiving of any thing but spe- 
cie, in‘its dues, must not necessarily so affect it, by dimin- 
ishing the quantity in circulation and depreciating the 
value of what remains. All these questions I leave open; 
I decide none of them. There is one, however, that I 
will decide. If Congress has a right to receive any thing 
else than specie in its dues, they have the right to regu- 
late its value; and have a right, of course, to adopt all ne- 
cessary and proper means, in the language of the consti- 
tution, to effect the object. It matters not what they re- 
ceive, tobacco or any thing else, this right must attach to 
it. Ido not affirm the right of receiving, but I do hold 
it to be incontrovertible, that, if Congress were to order 
the dues of the Government to be paid, for instance, in 
tobacco, they would haye the right, they would be 
bound to use all necessary and proper means to give ita 
uniform and stable value; inspections, appraisement, de- 
signation of qualities, and whatever else would be neces- 
sary to that object. So, on the same principle, if they re- 
ceive bank notes, they are equally bound to use all means 
necessary and proper, according to the peculiar nature 
of the subject, to give them uniformity, stability, and 
safety. - The very receipt of bank notes on the part of the 
Government, in its dues, would, it is conceded, make 
them money, and by a necessary consequence, would 
make them, to a great extent, the currency of the coun- 
try. Isay nothing of the positive provision in the con- 
stitution which declares that ‘all duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, shall be uniform throughout the United States,” 
which cannot be, unless that in which they are paid, 
should also have, as nearly as practicable, a uniform 
value throughout the country. To effect this, where 
bank notes are received, the banking power is necessa- 
ry and proper within the meaning of the constitution; and 
consequently, if the Government has the right to receive 
bank notes in its dues, the power becomes constitution- 
al. Jere lies, said Mr. C., the real constitutional ques- 
tion: Has the Government a right to receive bank notes 
or not? The question is not upon the mere power ofin- 
corporating a bank, as it has been commonly argued; 
though even in that view, there would be as great a con- 
stitutional objection to any act on the part of the Execu- 
tive, or any other branch of the Government, which 
should unite any association of State banks into one sys- 
tem, as the means of giving the uniformity and stability 
to the currency which the constitution intends to confer. 
The very act of so associating or incorporating them into 
one, by whatever name called, or by whatever depart- 
ment performed, would be in fact an act of incorporation. 

But, said Mr. C., my object, as I have stated, is not to 
discuss the constitutional questions, nor to determine 
whether the bank be constitutional or not. It is, I repeat, 
to show where the difficulty lies—a difficulty which I 
have felt from the time I first came into the public service. 
I found then, as now, the currency of the country consist- 
ing almost entirely of bank notes. I found the Govern- 
ment intimately connected with the system, receiving 
bank notes in its dues and paying them away under its 
appropriations as cash. The fact was beyond my control; 
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many at the time, and among others by its author himself: 
yet he would be considered a madman who, coming into 
political life, at this late period, would now seriously take 
up the question of the constitutionality of the purchase, 
and, coming to the conclusion that it was unconstitution- 
al, should propose to rescind the act and reject from the 
Union two flourishing States and a growing. Territory. 
Nor would it be an act of much less madness thus to treat 
the question of the currency, and undertake to suppress 
the system of bank circulation, which has been growing 
up from the beginning of. the Government, which has 
penetrated into and connected itself with every branch 
of business and every department of the Government, on 
the ground that the constitution intended a specie circu- 
lation; or who would treat the constitutional question as 
one to be taken up de novo, and decided upon elementa- 
ry principles, without reference to the imperious state 
of facts, 

But, in raising the question whether my friends of the 
State rights party can consistently vote for the measure 
which T have suggested, I rest not on the ground that 
their constitutional opinion, in reference to the bank, is 
erroneous. [assume their opinion to be correct—I place 
the argument, not on the constitutionality or unconstitu- 
tionality, but on wholly different ground. Ilay it down 
as an incontrovertible principle, that admitting an act to 
be unconstitutional, but of such a nature that it cannot be 
reyersed at once, or at least without involving such 
gross injustice to individuals and distress to the communi- 
ty, thatit cannot be justified, we may, under such circum- 
tances, vote for its temporary continuance—for undoing 
gradually, as the only practicable mode of terminating it, 
consistently with the strictest constitutional objection. 
The act of the last session adjusting the tariff, furnishes 
an apt illustration. AN of us believed that measure to 
be unconstitutional and oppressive, yet we voted for the 
act without supposing we violated the constitution in so 
doing; although it allowed upward of eight years for the 
termination of the system, on the ground that to reverse 
it at once, would spread desolation and ruin over a large 
portion of the country. E ask that the principle in that 
case be applied to this. Tt is equally as impossible to ter- 
minate, suddenly, the present system of paper currency, 
without spreading a desolation still wider and deeper 
over the face of the country. Hit can be reversed at 
all—if we can ever return to a metallic currency—it 
must be by gradually undoing what we have done, and 
to tolerate the system while the process is going on. 
‘Thus, the measure which I have suggested proposes for 
the. period of twelve years, to be followed up by a simi- 
lar process, as far as a slow and cautious experience shall 
prove we may go, consistently with the public interest, 
even to its entire reversal, if experience shall prove we 
may go so far, which, however, E must say, I, for one, 
do not anticipate; but the effort, if it should be honest- 
ly commenced and. pursued, would present a case every 
way parallel to the instance. of the tariff to which I bave 
already referred, Lgo farther, and ask the question, Can 
you, consistently with your obligation to the constitution, 
refuse to vote for a measure, if-intended in. good faith, 


express terms. 
hold the position to be sound, that when a constitutional 
question has been agitated, involving the powers of the 
Government, which experience shall prove cannot be 
settled by reason, as is the case of the bank question, 
those who claim the power ought to abandon it, or obtain 
an express grant by an amendment of the constitution; and 
yet, even with this impression, I would at the present 
time feel much, if not an insuperable objection, to vote for 
an amendment, till an effort shall be fairly made, in order 
to ascertain to what extent the power might be dispens- 
ed with, as Ihave proposed. J hold it a sound principle, 
that no more power should be conferred upon the Gene- 
ral Government than is indispensable; and if experience 
shall prove that the power of banking is indispensable, as 
I believe it to be, in the actual condition of the currency 
of this country and of the world generally, I should even 
then think that whatever power ought to be given, should 
be given with such restrictions and limitations as would 
limit it to the smallest amount necessary, and guard it 
with the utmost care against abuse, As it is, without 
farther experience, we are ata loss to determine how lit- 
tle or how much will be required to correct a disease 
which must, if not corrected, end in convulsions and re- 
volution. 1 consider the whole subject of banking and 
credit as undergoing at this time, throughout the civilized 
world, a progressive change, of which I think I perceive 
many indications. Among the changes in progression, it 
appears to me, there is a strong tendency in the banking 
system to resolve itself into two parts—one becoming t 
bank of circulation and exchange, for the purpose of re- 
gulating and equalizing the circulating medium; and the 
other assuming more the character of private banking: of 
which separation there are indications in the tendency of 
the English system, particularly perceptible in the late 
modifications of the charter of the Bank of England. Tn 
the meantime, it would be wise in us to avail ourselves of the 
experience of the next few years, before any change be 
made in the constitution, particulary as the course which, 
it seems to me, it would be advisable to pursue, would be 
the same whether the power be expressly conferred or not. 
T next address myself to the members of the opposition 
who principally represent the commercial and agricaltural 
portions of the country, where the banking system has 
been the farthest extended, and where a larger portion 
ofthe property exists in the shape of credit than in any 
other section; and to whom a sound and stable currency 
is most necessary and the opposite most dangerous. You 
have no constitutional objection-—to you it is a mere ques- 
tion of expediency. Viewed in this ight, can you vote for 
the proposed measure? A measure designed to arrest 
the approach of events which I have demonstrated must, 
if not arrested, create convulsions and revolutions; and to 
correct a disease which must, if not corrected, subject the 
currency to continued agitations and fluctuations; and in 
order to give that permanence, stability, and uniformity, 
which is so essential to your safety and prosperity. To 
effect this, may require some diminution on the profits of 
banking; some temporary sacrifice of interest; but if such 
should be the fact, it will be compensated in more than 
a hundred-fold proportion, by Increased security and 
durable prosperity. If the system must advanee in the 
course withouta check, and explosion follow, remember 
that where you stand willbe the crater! Should the sys- 
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tem quake under your feet, the chasm will open that will: 
ingulf your institutions and your prosperity ! i 

Can the friends of the administration vote for this 
measure? If I understand their views, as expressed by 
the Senator from Missouri, behind me, [Mr. Benron,]} 
the Senator from New York, (Mr. Wrieur,] and other 
distinguished members of the party, and the views of the 
President, as expressed in reported conversations, I see 
not how they can reject the measure. They profess to 
be the advocates of a metallic currency. 1 propose to 
restore it by the most effectual measures that can be devis- 
ed; gradually and slowly, and to the extent that experi- 
ence may show that it can be done consistently with a due 
regard to the public interest. Farther, no one can desire 
to go. If the means I propose are not the best and most 
effectual, let better and more effectual be devised. If the 
process which I propose be too slow or too fast, let it be 
accelerated or retarded. Permit me to add to these views, 
what, it appears to me, those whom I address ought to 
feel with deep and solemn obligation of duty. They are 
the advocates and the supporters of the administration. 
It is now conceded, almost universally, that arash and 
precipitate act of the Executive, to speak in the mildest 
terms, has plunged this country into deep and almost 
universal distress, You are the supporters of this measure 
-—you personally incur the responsibility by that support. 
How are the consequences of this act to terminate? Do 
you sce the end? Can things remain as they are, with the 
currency and the Treasury of the country under the ex- 
clusive control of the Executive? And by what scheme, 
what devise, do you propose to extricate the country and 
the constitution from their present dangers? 

I have now said what I intended. I have pointed out, 
without reserve, what I believe in my conscience to be 
for the public interest, - May what I have said be received 
as favorably as is the sincerity with which it has. been 
uttered. In conclusion, I have but to add, that, if what 
{ have said, shall in any degree contribute to the adjust- 
ment of this question, which L believe cannot be left open 
without imminent danger, f shall rejoice; but if not, 1 
shall at least have the consolation of having discharged 
my duty. 

When Mr. Carnoun had concluded— 

Mr BENTON rose and expressed his satisfaction that 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mir. Carnoux] had re- 
stored the debate to the elevation that belonged to the 
Senate; he did not mean to descend from that elevation, 
not of sentiment, thought, and style, to which he had no 
pretension; but in the mode of conducting the debate, de- 
scending to no personal or partisan object, but keeping 
solely in view. the great interests of the country, and the 
means of accomplishing those interests. Mr. B. said it 
was now. six years since he had begun to oppose the re- 
newal of the charter of this bank, but he had not, until the 
present moment, found a suitable occasion for showing 
the people the kind of currency which they were entitled 
to possess, and probably would possess, on the dissolution 
of the Bank of the United States. ‘his was a view of the 
subject which many wished to see, and which he felt 
bound to give; and which he should proceed to present, 
with all the brevity and -perspicuity of which he was 
master. 

L In the first place, he was one of those who believed 
that the Government of the United States was intended to 
bea hard money Government; that it was the intention, and 
the declaration, of the constitution of the United States, 
that the Federal currency should consist of gold and silver; 
and that there ig no power in Congress to issue, or to 
authorize any company of individuals to issue, any species 
of Federal paper currency whatsoever. 

Every clause .n the constitution, said Mr. B., which bears 
upon the subject of money—every carly statute of Con 
gress which interprets the meaning of these clauses—and 
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every historic recollection which refers to them, go hand 
in hand, in giving to that instrument the meaning which 
this proposition ascribes to it. The power granted to Con- 
gress to coin money is an anthority to stamp metallic mo- 
ney, and is not an authority for emitting slips of paper con- 
taining promises to pay money. The authority granted to 
Congress to regulate the value of coin, is an authority to 
regulate the value of the metallic money, not of paper. The 
prohibition upon the States against making any thing but 
gold and silver alegal tender, isa moral prohibition, found- 
edin virtue and honesty, and is justas binding upori the Fed- 
deral Government as upon the State Governments;and that 
without a written prohibition; forthe difference in the nar 
ture of the two Governments is such, that the States may 
do all things which they are not forbid to do, andthe Fed- 
eral Government can do nothing which itis not. authoriz- 
ed by the constitution to do. The power to punish the 
crime of counterfeiting is limited to the current coin of the 
United States, and to the securities of the United States, and 
cannot be extended to the offence of forging paper money, 
but by that unjustifiable power of construction which 


founds an implication upon an implication, and hangs one 


implied power upon another. ‘rhe word currency is not 
in the constitution, nor any word which can be made to 
cover a circulation of bank notes. Gold and silver is the 
only thing recognised for money. It is the money, and 
the only money, of the constitution; and every historic 
recollection, as well as every phrase in the constitution and 
and every early statute on the subject of money, confirms 
that idea. People were sick of paper money about the 
time that this constitution was formed. ‘I'he Congress of 
the confederation, in the time of the Revolution, had issu- 
ed a currency of paper money. It had run the full ca- 
reer of that currency. The wreck of two hundred mil- 
lions of paper dollars lay upon the land. The framers of 
that constitution worked in the midst of that wreck. 
They saw the havoc which paper money had made upon 
the fortunes of individuals, and the morals of the public. 
They determined to have no more Federal paper money. 
They created a hard money Government; they intended 
the new Government to recognise nothing for money but 
gold and silver, and every word admitted into the consti- 
tution, upon the subject of money, defines and estab- 
lishes that sacred intention, 

Legislotive enactment, continued Mr. B., came quickly 
to the aid of constitutional intention and historic recol- 
lection. The fifth statute passed at the first session of 
the first Congress that ever sat under the present con- 
stitution, was full and explicit on this head. It defined 
the kind of money which the Federal Treasury should re- 
ceive. The enactments of the statute are remarkable 
for their brevity and comprehension, as well as for their 
clear interpretation of the constitution, and deserve to be 
repeated and remembered. They are: That the fees 
und duties payable to the Federal Government ‘shall’ be 
received in gold and silver coin only; the gold coins of 
France, Spain, Portugal, and England, and all other gold 
coins of equal fineness, at &9 cents for every penny- 
weight; the Mexican dollar at 100 cents; the crown of 
France at 111 cents; and all other silver coins of equal 
fineness, at 111 cents per ounce. This statute was passed 
the 30th day of July, 1789—just one month after Con- 
gress had commenced the work of legislation, 1t shows 
the sense of the Congress compused of the men, in great 
part, who had framed the constitution, and who, by using 
the word only, clearly expressed their intention that gold 
and silver alone was to constitute the currency ofthe new 
Government. 

In support of this construction of the constitution, Mr. 
B. referred to the phrase so ofien used by our mostaged 
and eminent statesmen, that this was intended to be a 
hard money Government. Yes, said Mr. Be, the framers 
of the constitution were hard money, men; but the chief 
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expounder. and executor of that constitution was not algreat man could give it, was a confession of the omnipo- 


hard: money. man, buta paper system man! a man devoted 
to the paper system of England, with all the firmness of 
conviction, and all the fervor of enthusiasm. God forbid, 
said Mr. B., that should do injustice to General Hamil- 
ton—that I should say, or insinuate, aught to derogate 
from the jost fame of that great man! He has many 
titles to the gratitude and admiration of his countrymen, 
andthe heart could not be American which could dis- 
honor, or disparage his memory. But his ideas of gov- 
ernment did not receive the sanction of general appro- 
bation and of all his political tenets, his attachment to 
the paper system was most strongly opposed at the time, 
and has produced the most lasting and deplorable results 
upon the country. In the year 1791, this great man, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, brought forward his ce- 
lebrated plan for the support of public credit—that 
plan which unfolded the entire scheme of the paper sys 
tem, and immediately developed the great political line 
between the federalists and the republicans. The esta- 
blishment of a national bank was the leading and predo- 
minant feature of that plan; and the original report of the 
Secretary, in favor of establishing the bank, contained 
this fatal and deplorable recommendation: 

*6 The bills and notes of the bank, originally made pay- 
able, or which shall have become payable, on demand, 
in gold and. silver coin, shall be receivable in all pay- 
ments to the United States.” 

This fatal recommendation became a clause in the 
charter of the bank. It was transferred from the report 
of the Secretary to the pages of the statute book; and 
from that moment the moneyed character of the Federal 
Government stood changed and reversed. Federal bank 
notes took the place of hard money; and the whole edi- 
fice of the new Government slid, at once, from the 
solid rock of gold and silver money, on which its framers 
bad placed it, into the troubled and tempestuous ocean 
ofa paper currency. 

Mr. B. said it was no answer to this most scrions charge 
of having changed the moneyed character of the Federal 
Government, and of the whole Union, to say that the 
notes of the Bank of the United Statcs are not made a 
legal tender between man and man, There was no nc- 
cessity, he said, fora statute law to that effect; it was 
sufficient that they were made a legal tender to the Fed- 
eral Government; the law of necessity, far superior to 
that.of the statute book, would do the rest. A law of 
tender was not necessary; a forced, incidental tender, 
resulted ag an inevitable consequence from the credit and 
circulation which the Federal Government gave them. 
Whatever was received at the custom-houses, at the Jand 
offices, at the post offices, at the marshals’ and district 
attorneys’ offices, and in all the various dues to the Fede- 
ral Government, must be received and will be received 
by the people. It becomes the actual and practical cur- 
rency of the land. People must take it, or get nothing; 
and thus the Federal Government, establishing a paper 
currency for itself, establishes it also for the States and 
for the people, and every body must use it from neces- 
sity, whether compelled by law or not. 

Mr. B. suid it was not to be supposed that the objec- 
tion which, he now took to the unconstilutionality of the 
clause which made the notes of the Federal bank a legal 
tender to the Federal ‘Government,. was an. objection 
whieh could be overlooked, or disregarded, by the adver- 
saries of the bank in 1791, It was not overlooked, or 
disregarded; on the contrary, it was denounced, and 
combated, as in itself a separate and distinct. breach of 
the constitution, going the whole length of emitting paper 
money, and the more odious and reprehensible because a 
privileged company was to have the monopoly of the 
emission. The genius of Hamilton was put in requisition 
to answer this objection; and the best answer which that 


tence of the objection, and the total impossibility of doing 
it away. His answer surrendered the whole question of 
a currency. It sunk the notes of the bank, which were 
then to be tendered to the Federal Government, to the 
condition of supplies furnished to the Government, and 
to be consumed by it. The answer took refuge under 
the natural power, independent of all constitutions, for 
the tax receiver to receive his taxes in what articles he 
pleased. To do justice to General Hamilton, and to de- 
tect and expose the true characier of this bank paper, 
Mr. B. read a clause from General Hamilton’s reply to 
the cabinet opinions of Mr. Jefferson, and the Attorney 
General Randolph, when President Washington had the 
charter of the first bank under advisement with his Secre- 
taries. It was the clause in which General Hamilton re- 
plied to the objection to the constitutionality of making 
the notes of the bank receivable in payment of publie 
dues. ‘To designate or appoint the money or thing in 
which taxes are to be paid, is not only a proper, buta 
necessary exercise of the power of collecting them. 
Accordingly, Congress, in the law concerning the collec- 
tion of the duties, imposts, and tonnage, have provided 
that they shall be payable in gold and silver. But, while 
it was an indispensable part of the work to say in what 
they should be paid, the choice of the specific thing was 
a mere matter of discretion. The payment might have 
been required in the commodities themselves. ‘Taxes 
in kind, however ill judged, are not without precedents, 
even in the United States; orit might have been in the 
paper money of the several States, or in the bills of the 
Bank of North America, New York, and Massachusetts, 
all, or either of them; it might have been in bills issued 
under the authority of the United States. No part of 
this, it is presumed, can be disputed. The appointment 
of the money or thing, in which the taxes are to be paid, 
isan incident of the power of collection. And among 
the expedients which may be adopted, is that of bills 
issucd under the authority of the United States.” Mr. B. 
would read no further, although the argument of General 
Hamilton extended through several pages. The nature 
of the argument is fully disclosed in what is read. It 
surrenders the whole question of a currency. Neither 
the power to furnish a currency, or to regulate currency, 
is pretended to be claimed. ‘The notes of the new bank 
are put upon the footing, not of money, but of commo- 
dities—things—articles m kind--which the tax receiver | 
may acecpt from the tax payer, and which are to be 
used and consumed by the tax receiver, and not to be 
returned to the people, much less to be diffused over the 
country in place of money. This is the original idea and 
conception of these notes. It is the idea under which 
they obtained the legal capacity of receivability in pay- 
ment of public dues; and from this humble conception, 
this degraded assimilation to corn and grain, to clothes 
and provisions, they have, by virtue of that clause in the 
charter, crept up to the character of money-—become the 
real, practical currency of the land—-driven the currency 
of the constitution from the land--and so depraved the 
public intellect as now to be called for as money, and 
proclaimed to be indispensable to the country, when the 
author of the bank could not rank higher than an expe- 
dient for paying a tax. 

H. In the next place, Mr. B. believed that the quantity 
of specie derivable from foreign commerce, added to the 
quantity of gold derivable from our own mines, were 
fully sufficient, if not expelled from the country by tm- 
wise laws, to furnish the people with an abundant ciren- 
lation of gold and silver coin, for their common currency, 
without having recourse to a circulation of small bank 
notes. 

The truth of these propositions, Mr. B. held to be sus- 
ceptible of complete. and ready proof. He spoke first of 
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the domestic -supply of native gold, and said that no mines 
had ever developed more rapidly than these had done, or 
promised more abundantly than they now do. In the year 
1824 they were a spot inthe State of North Carolina; they 
are now a region spreading into six States. In the year 
1824 the product was $5,000; inthe last year the product, 
in coined gold, was $868,000; in uncoined, as much more; 
and the productvof the present year computed at two mil- 
lions, with every prospect of continued and permanent in- 
crease. The probability was that these mines alone, in 
the lapse of a few years, would furnish an abundant sup- 
ply of gold to establish a plentiful circulation of that metal, 
if not expelled from the country by unwise laws. But the 
great source of supply, both for gold and silver, Mr. B. 
said, was in our foreign commerce. It was this foreign 
commerce which filled the States with hard money imme- 
diately after the close of the revolutionary war, when the 
domestic mines were unknown; and it is this same foreign 
commerce which, even now, when Federal laws discourage 
the importation of foreign coins and compel their expor- 
tation, is bringing in an annual supply of seven or cight 
millions. Withan amendment of the laws which now dis- 
courage the importation of foreign coins, and compel their 
exportation, there could be no delay in the rapid accumu- 
lation of a sufficient stock of the precious metals to supply 
the largest circulation which the common business of the 
country could require. 

Mr. B. believed the product of foreign mines, and 
the quantity of gold and silver now in existence, to be 
much greater than was commonly supposed; andas a state- 
ment of its amount would establish his proposition in favor 
of an adequate supply of these metals for the common cur- 
rency of the country, he would state that amount, as he 
found it calculated in approved works of political econo- 
my. He looked to the three great sources of supply: 1. 
Mexico and South America; 2. Europe and Northern 
Asia; 3. The coast of Africa. Taking the discovery of 
the New World as the starting point from which the cal- 
culation would commence, and the product was: 

1. Mexico and South America, - $6,458,000,000 


2. Europe and Northern Asia, - 628,000, 000 
3. The coast of Africa, 7 - 150,000,000 


making a total product of seven thousand two hundred 
and thirty-six millions, in the short space of three centuries 
anda half. ‘Te this is to be added the quantity existing at 
the time the New World was discovered, and which was 
computed at $2,300,000,000. Upon all these data the 
political economists, Mr. B. said, after deducting $2,000, - 
000,090 for waste and consumption, still computed the 
actual stock of gold and silver in Europe, Asia, and Ame- 
rica, in 183%, at about seven thousand millions of dollars, 
and that quantity constantly and rapidly increasing. 

Me. B. had no doubt but that the quantity of gold and 
silver m Europe, Asia, and America, was sufficient to 
earry on the whole business of the world. He said that 
states and empires—far greater in wealth and population 
than any now existing—far superior in public and private 
magnificence-had carried on sll the business of private 
life, and all the affairs of national government, upon gold 
and silver alone; and that before the mines of Mexico and 
Peru were known, or dreamed of. Ile alluded to the 
great nations of antiquity—to the Assyrian and Persian 
empires; to Egypt, Carthage, Rome; to the Grecian re- 
publics; the kingdoms of Asia Minor; and to the empire, 
transcending all these pul together—the Saracenic empire 
of the Caliphs, which, taking for its centre the castern 
limit of the Roman world, extended its dominion as far 
west as Rome had conquered, and farther east than Alex- 
ander had marched. ‘These great nations, whose armies 
crushed empires at a blow, whose monumental edifices 
still attest their grandeur, had no idea of bank credits and 
paper money. “hey used gold and silver alone. Such 
degencrate phrases as sound currency, paper medium, 


circulating media, never once sounded in their heroic ears: 


But why go:back, exclaimed Mr. R., to the nations o 

antiquity? Why quit our own day? Why look beyond 
the boundaries of Europe? We have seen an empire in 
our own day, of almost fabulous grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, carrying on all its vast undertakings upon a cur- 
rency of gold and silver, without deigning to recognise 
paper for money. I speak, said’ Mr. B., of France—great 
and imperial France—and have my eye upon that first year: 
of the consulate, when a young and victorious general, 


just transferred from the camp to a council, announced to 


his astonished ministers that specie payments should com- 
mence in France by a given day! in that France which, 
for so many years, had seen nothing but a miserable ctir- 
rency of depreciated mandats and assignats! - The annun- 
ciation was heard with the inward contempt and open 
distrust which the whole tribe of hack politicians every 
where feel for the statesmanship of military men. It was 
followed by the success which it belongs to genius to in- 
spire and tocommand. Specie payments commenced in 
France on the day named; and a hard money currency has 
been the sole currency of France from that day to this. 
ir. B. here cited a passage from a letter of Mr. Gal- 
latin to Mr. Ingham, then Secretary of the Treasury, (Dec. 
1829,) to confirm what he said of the French currency. 
«TIE PASSAGE. i 

“For the last twenty-five years the coinage of France 
has been far greater than that of any other country. I 
hardly need to observe that this is due to the almost total 
expulsion of paper as currency. The Bank of France 
alone issues paper, and none of a denomination less than 
500 francs; so that it is used almost exclusively for com- 
mercial transactions and remittances, and makes no part 
of the currency, properly so called, of the country. Pa- 
per, as all know, necessarily drives away the precious me- 
tals, which will naturally flow to the places where paper 
is not used. They (the precious metals) are a dearer, but 
the only safe circulating medium; and no country that will 
resort to other means, can expect to have a sound and uni- 
form currency.” 

Such, said Mr. B., is the currency of France; a country 
whose taxes exceed a thousand millions of franes—whose 
public and private expenditures require a circulation of 
three hundred and fifly millions of dollars—and which 
possesses that circulation, every dollar of it, in gold and 
silver. After this example, can any one doubt the capa» 
city of the United States to supply itself with specie? 
Reason and history forbid the doubt. Reason iaforms us 
that hard. money flows into the vacuum the instant that 
small bank notes are driven out. France recovered a spe- 
cie circulation within a year after the consular govern- 
ment refused to recognise paper for money. England re- 
covered a gold circulation of about one hundred millions 
of dollars within four years after the one and two: pound 
rotes were suppressed. Our own country filled up with 
Spanish milled dollars, French crowns, doublons, half 
joes, and guineas, as by magic, at the conclusion of the 
revolutionary war, and the suppression of the continental 
bills. ‘he business of the United States would not require 
above sixty or seventy millions of gold and silver for the 
common currency of the people, and the basis of large 
bank notes and billsof exchange. Of that sum more than 
one-third is now inthe country, but not in circulation. 
The Bank of the United States hoards above ten millions, 
At the expiration of her charter, in 1836, that sum will be 
paid out in redemption of its notes—will go into the 
hands of the people—and, of itself, will nearly double 
the quantity of silver now in circulation. Our. native 
mines will be yielding, annually, some millions of gold; 
foreign commerce will be pouring in her accustomed, co- 
pious supply; the correction of the erroneous value of 
gold, the liberal admission of foreign coins, and the sup- 
pression of small notes, will invite and retain an adequate 
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metallic currency: The present moment is peculiarly fa-;It was also below the English standard, and the French 
vorable for these measures. Foreign exchanges are now | standard, and below the standard which prevailed in these 
“in our. favor; silver is coming here, although not current} States before the adoption of the constitution, and which 
by our laws; both gold and silver would flow in, and that| was actually prevailing in the States at the time that this 
immediately, to an immense amount, if raised to their pro- new proportion of fifteen to one was established. 
per value, and put on a proper footing, by our laws.| Mr. B. was ready to admit that there was some nice- 
Three days’ legislation on these subjects would turn co-|ty requisite in adjusting the relative value of two differ- 
pious supplies of gold and silver into the country, diffuse | ent kinds of money—gold and silver for example—so as 
them through every neighborhood, and astonish gentle-!to preserve an exact equipoise between them, and to pre- 
men when they get home at midsummer, at finding hard|vent either from expelling the other. There was some 
money where they had left paper. Mr. B. was against ajnicety, but no insuperable or even extraordinary diffi- 
small paper currency, not against large bank notes, and|culty, in making the adjustment. The nicety of the 
expressed a concurrence in much that was said on paper | question was aggravated in the year ’92, by the difficulty 
money by the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Cau-/of obtaining exact knowledge of the relative value of 
noun, ] though differing so much on the subject of the na-|these metals, at that time, in France and England; and 
tional bank. Mr. Gallatin has since shown that the information which 
TIT. In the third place, Mr. B. undertook to affirm, as | was then relied upon was clearly erroneous. The con- 
a proposition free from dispute or contestation, that thej sequence of any mistake in fixing our standard, was also 
value now set upon gold by the laws of the United States, | well known in the year 92. Mr. Secretary Hamilton, 
was unjust and erroneous; that these Jaws had expelled|in his proposition for the establishment of a mint, ex- 
gold from circulation; and that it was the bounden duty ofj pressly declared that the consequence of a mistake in 
Congress to restore that coin to circulation, by restoring|the relative value of the two metals, would be the expul- 
it to its just value. In this he had the pleasure to concur/sion of the one that was undervalued. Mr. Jefferson, 
heartily with the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Cat-|then Secretary of State, in his cotemporancous report 
uoun. | upon foreign coins, declared the same thing. Mr. Ro- 
That gold was undervalued by the laws of the United} bert Morris, financier to the revolutionary Government, 
States, and expelled from circulation, was a fact, Mr. B. |in his proposal to establish a mint, in 1782, was equally 
said, which every body knew; but there was something j explicit to the same effect. The delicacy of the question 
else which every body did not know; which few, in reali-jand the consequence of a mistake, were then fully under- 
ty; hadian opportunity of knowing, but which was neces-|stood forty years ago, when the relative value of gold and 
sary to be known, to enable the friends of gold to go to|silver was fixed at fifteen to one. But, at that time, it un- 
work at the right place to effect the recovery of that pre- | fortunately happened that the paper system, then omnipo- 
cious metal which their fathers once possessed—which | tent in England, was making its transit to our America; 
the subjects of European kings now possess—which the|and every thing that would go to establish that system— 
citizens of the young republics to the South all possess—|every thing that would go to sustain the new-born Bank 
which even the free negroes of San Domingo possess—|of the United States—that cldest daughter and spem gre- 
but which the yeomanry of this America have been de-|gis of the paper system in America— fell in with the 
prived of for more than twenty years, and will be deprived | prevailing current, and became incorporated in the Fed- 
of forever, unless they discover the cause of the evil, and/eral legislation of the day. Gold, it was well known, 
apply the remedy to its root. was the antagonist of paper: from its intrinsic value, 
I have already shown, said Mr. B., that the plan forthe|the natural predilection of all mankind, for it, its small 
support of public credit which General Hamilton brought] bulk, and the facility of carrying it about, it would be pre- 
forward in 1791, was a plan for the establishment of the! ferred to paper, either for travelling or keeping in the 
paper system in our America. We bad at that time al house; and thus would limit and circumscribe the general 
gold. currency which was circulating freely and fully all| circulation of bank notes, and prevent all plea of necessi- 
over the country. Gold is the antagonist of paper, and, | ty for issuing smaller notes. Silver, on the contrary, from 
with fair play, will keep a paper currency within just and|its inconvenience of transportation, would favor the cir- 
proper limits, It will keep down the small notes; for noj culation of bank notes. Hence the birth of the doctrine, 
man will carry a five, a ten, or a twenty dollar note in his] that if a mistake was to be committed, it should be on the 
posket, when he can get guineas, eagles, half eagles, dou-| side of silver? Mr. Secretary Hamilton declares the ex- 
ploons, and half joes, to carry in their place. The notes! istence of this feeling when, in his report upon the estab- 
of the new Bank of the United States, which bank formed | lishment ofa mint, he says: ‘It is sometimes observed, 
the leading feature in the plan for the support of public] that silver ought to be encouraged, rather than gold, as 
credit, had already derived one undue advantage over| being more conducive to the extension of bank circula- 
golds being put on a level with it in point of legal tender} tion, from the greater difficulty and inconvenience which 
to the Federal Government, and universal receivability in] its greater bulk, compared with its value, occasions in the 
all. payments to that Government: they were now to de-} transportation of it? This passage in the Seeretary’s re- 
rive another, and a still greater undue advantage over| port, proves the existence of the feeling in favor of silver 
gold, in the law for the establishment of the national mints] against gold, and the cause of that feeling. Quotations 
ai institution which also formed a feature of the plan for| might be made from the speeches of others to show that 
the support of public credit. His to that- plan that we] they acted upon that feeling; butit is due to Gen. Hamil- 
trace the origin of the erroneous valuation of gold, which|ton to say that-he disclaimed such a motive for himself, 
has-banished that metal from the country. Mr. Secretary | and expressed a desire to retain both metals in circuli- 
Pamilton,:in his proposition for the establishment of ajtion, and cven to have a gold dollar. 
mint, recommended: that the relative value of gold to sil-| ‘The proportion of 15 to 1 was established. The 11th 
ver should be fixed at fifteen for-one; and that recom-|section of the act of April, 1792, enacted that every. fit- 
mendation became the Jaw of the land, and has remained | teen pounds weight of pure silver, should be equal in 
so ever since, At..the same time, the relative value ofi value, in all payments, with one pound of pure gold; and 
these metals in Spain and Portugal, and throughout their|so in proportion for less quantities of the respective 
vast dominions in. the new- world, whence our principal | metals.*. This act was the death warrant to the gold cur- 
supplies of gold were derived, was at the rate of sixteen 
for one; thus making ourstandard six per cent. below the 
staudard of the countries which chiefly produced gold. 


«i The present rate was the result of information clearly incorreet, 
respeeting the then value of goid and silver in Europe, which was re» 
presented as being at the rate of less than 15 te 1, when it was in 
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rency. The diminished circulation of that coin soon be- 
gan to be observable, but it was not immediately extin- 
guished. Several circumstances delayed, but could not 
prevent that catastrophe. 1. The Bank of the United 
States then issued no note of less denomination than ten 
dollars, and but few of them. 2. There were but three 
other banks in the United States, and they issued but few 
small notes; so that a small note currency did not come 
directly into conflict with gold. 3. The trade to the low- 
er Mississippi continued to bring up from Natchez and 
New Orleans, for many years, a large supply of doubloons, 
and long supplied a gold currency to the new States in 
the West. Thus, the absence of a small note currency, 
and the constant arrivals of doubloons from the lower 
Mississippi, deferred the fate of the gold currency; and 
it was not until the lapse of near twenty years after the 
adoption of the erroneous standard of 1792, that the cir- 
culation of that metal, both foreign and domestic, became 
completely and totally extinguished in the United States. 
The extinction is now complete, and must remainso until 
the laws are altered. 

In making this annunciation, and in thus standing for- 
ward to expose the error, and to demand the reform of 
the gold currency, he (Mr. B.) was not setting up for 
the honors of a first discoverer, or first inventor. Far 
from it. He was treading in the steps of other, and abler 
men, who had gone before him. Four Secretaries of 
the ‘Treasury, Gallatin, Dallas, Crawford, Ingham, had, 
each in their day, pointed out the error in the gold stand- 
ard, and recommended its correction. Repeated re- 
ports of committees, in both Houses of Congress, had 
done the same thing. Of these reports he would name 
those of the late Mr. Lowndes, of South Carolina; of 
Mr. Sanford, late a Senator from New York; of Mr. 
Campbell P. White, now a Representative from the city 
of New York. Mr. RB. took pleasure in recalling and 
presenting to public notice, the names of the eminent 
men who had gone before him in the exploration of this 
path, It was due to them, now that the good cause 
seemed to be in the road to success, to yield to them all 
the honors of first explorers; it was due to the cause also, 


in this hour of final trial, to give it the high sanction of 


their names and labors. 

Mr. B. would arrest for au instant the current of bis 
remarks, to fix the attention of the Senate upona reflection 
which must suggest itself to the minds of all considerate 
persons. Ife would ask how it could bappen that so many 
men, and such men as he had named, laboring for so many 
years, ina cause so just, for an object so beneficial, upon 
a state of facts so undeniable, could so long and so uniform- 
ly fail of success? How could this happen? Sir, ex- 
claimed Mr. B, it happened because the policy of the 
Bank of the United States required it to happen! ‘The 
same policy which required gold to be undervalued in 
1792, when the first bank was chartered, has required it 
to be undervalued ever since, now thata second bank has 
been established; and the same strength which enabled 
these banks to keep themselves up, also enabled them to 
keep gold down. This ts the answer to the question, and 
this the secret of the fuilure of all these eminent men in 
their laudable efforts to raise gold again to the dignity of 
moneys ‘This is the secret of their failure, and this secret 
being now known, the road which leads to the reformation 
of the gold currency lies uncovered and revealed before 
us; it is the road which leads to the overthrow of the 
Bank of the United States—to the sepulchre of that 
inslitation; for, while that bank lives, or has the hope of 
life; gold cannot be restored to life. Here theu lies the 


fact from 15.5 to 15.67 5. Ie would be better, atall events, to discon- 
tinue altogether the coining of gold than to continue the presentsys- 
te, ‘Phe average premium on the American gold coins, for the last 
four anda half years, has been about 5 1-6 on the nominal value,” — 
Mi Gallatin’s letter to Mr, Ingham, Doceurber 31, 1829, 


question of the reform of the gold currency. H the bank 
is defeated, that currency is reformed; if the bank is 
victorious, gold remains degraded, to continue an article 
of merchandise in the-hands of the bank, and to be expel- 
led from circulation to make room for its five, its ten, and 
its twenty dollar notes. 


Let the people then, who are in 
favor of restoring gold to circulation, go to work in the 


right place, and put down the power that first put down 
gold, and which will never suffer that coin to rise while it 
has power to prevent it. i 


Mr. B. did not think it necessary to deséant and ex- 


patiate upon the merits and advantages of a gold cutren- 
cy. These advantages had been too well known, from 
the earhest ages of the world, to be a subject of discussion 
in the nineteenth century; but, as it was the policy of the 
paper system to disparage that metal, and as that system, 


in its forty years’ reign over the American people, had 
nearly destroyed a knowledge of that currency, he would 
briefly enumerate its leading and prominent advantages. 
1. It had an intrinsic value, which gave it currency all 
over the world, to the full amount of that value, without 
regard to laws or circumstances. 2. It had a uniformity 
of value, which made it the safest standard of the value of 
property which the wisdom of man had ever yet discover- 
ed. 3. Its portability; which made it easy for the traveller 
to carry it about with him. 4. Itsindestructibility; which 
made it the safest money that people could keep in theit 
houses. 5. Its inherent purity; which made it the hardest 
money to be counterfeited, and the easiest to be detected, 
and, therefore, the safest money for the people to handle. 


6. Its superiority over all other money; which gave to its 


possessor the choice and command of all other money. 7, 
its power over exchanges; gold being the currency which 


contributes most to the equalization of exchange, and 


keeping down the rate of exchange to the lowest. and 
most uniform point. 8. Its power over the paper money; 
gold being the natural enemy of that system, and, with 
fair play, able to hold itin check. 9. It is a consti- 
tational currency; and the people have a right to demand 
it, for their currency, as long as the present constitution 
is permitted to exist. 

Mr. B. said, that the false valuation put upon gold had 
rendered the mint of the United States, so far as the gold 
coinage is concerned, a most ridiculous and absurd in- 
stitution. It has coined, and that ata large expense to 
the United States, 2,262,717 pieces of gold, worth $11,- 
852,890; and where are these picces now? Not one of 
them to be scen! all sold, and exported! and so regular 
is this operation that the director of the mint, in his latest 
report to Congress, says that the new coined gold fre- 
quently remains in the mint, uncalled for, though ready 
for delivery, until the day arrives fora packet to sail to 
Europe. He calculates thattwo millions of native gold 
will be coined annually hereafter; the whole of which; 
without a reform of the gold standard, will be conducted; 
like exiles, from the national mint to-the sea shore, and 
transported to foreign regions, to be sold for the bencht 
of the Bank of the United States. 

Mr. R. said this was not the time to discuss the relative 
value of gold and silver, nor to urge the particular pro- 
portion which ought to be established between them. 
‘That would be the proper work of a committee. At 
present it might be sufficient, and not irrelevant, to say 
that this question was one of commerce—that it was 
purely and simply a mercantile problem—as much so as 
an acquisition of any ordinary merchandise from foreign 
countries could be. Gold goes where it finds its value; 
and that value is what the laws of great nations give it: 
in Mexico and South America—the countries which pro- 
duce gold, and from which the United States must derive 
their chicf supply—the value of gold is 16 to T over: sil- 
ver; in the island of Cuba it is 17 to-1} in Spain and 
Portugal it is 16 to 1; in the West Indies, generally, it is 
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ithe same. It is not to be supposed that gold will come 
froni these countries to the United States, if the importer 
ig to lose one dollar in every sixteen that he brings; 
- or that. our own gold will remain with us, when an exporter 
can gain a dollar upon every fifteen that he carries out. 
Such results would be contrary to the laws of trade; and 
therefore we must place the same value upon gold that 
other nations do, if we wish to gain any part of theirs, or 
to regain any part of our own. Mr. B. said that the case 
of England and France was no exception to this rule. 
They rated gold at something less than 16 for 1, and still 
retained gold in circulation, but it was retained by force 
of peculiar laws and advantages which do not prevail in 
the United States. In England the circulation of gold 
was aided and protected by four subsidiary laws, neither 
of which exists here: one which prevented silver from 
being a tender for more than forty shillings; another 
which required the Bank of England to pay all its notes 
in gold; a third which suppressed the small note circula- 
tion; a fourth which alloyed their silver nine per cent. 
below the relative value of gold. In France the relative 
proportion of the two metals was also below what it was 
in Spain, Portugal, Mexico, and South America, and still 
a plentiful supply of gold remained in circulation; but 
this result was aided by two peculiar causes; first, the to- 
tal absence of a paper currency; secondly, the proximity 
of Spain, and the inferiority of Spanish manufactures, 
which gave to France a ready anda near market for the 
sale of her fine fabrics, which were paid for in the gold of 
the New World. In the United States gold would have 
none of these subsidiary helps; on the contrary it would 
have to contend witha paper currency, and would have to 
be obtained, the product of our own mines excepted, from 
Mexico and South America, where it is rated as sixteen 
to one for silver. All these circumstances, and many 
others, would have to be taken into consideration in fixing 
a standard fur the United States. Mr. B. repeated that 
there was nicety, but no difficulty, in adjusting the rela- 
tive value of gold and silver so as to retain both in circu- 
lation. Several nations of antiquity had done it; some 
modern nations also. ‘The English have both in circula- 
tion at this time. The French have both, and have had 
for thirty years. The States of this Union also had both 
in the time of the confederation, and retained them until 
this Federal Government was established, and the paper 
system adopted. Congress should not admit that it can- 
not do for the citizens of the United States, whatso many 
monarchies have done for their subjects. Gentlemen, es- 
pecially, who decry military chieftains, shouid not con- 
fess that they themselves cannot do for America, what a 
military. chieftain did for France. Above all, tbose who 
are now engaged in decrying the State Governments, and 
representing them as unfit to be trusted with their cur- 
rency without a master, should not come out with a prac- 
tical confession, that this boasted Federal Government 
cannot perform for the Union what tbe State Govern- 
ments, each for itself, performed for its citizens, for the 
whole period which elapsed from the close of the Revo- 
lution to the establishment of this Government. : 
Mr. B. made his acknowledgments to the great apos- 
tle of American liberty, (Mr. Jeilerson,) for the wise, prac- 
tical idea, that the. value of gold was a commercial ques- 
tion, to be settled by its value in other countries. He 
had seen that remark in the works of-that great. man, 
and treasured it up as teaching the plain and ready way 
to accomplish an apparently difficult object; and he fully 
concurred ‘with. the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 


Carnoux, } that gold, in the United States, ought to be 


the prefer:ed metal; not. that silver should be expelled, 


but both retained; the mistake, if any, to be in favor of 


gold, instead of being against it, 


{At this point, Mr. Burrow gave way. toa motion to 
carried. “On the succeeding day 


adjourn; which was 


Mr. B. resumed and concluded his remarks, as given 
below.] 

1V. Mr. B. believed that it was'the intention and declar- 
ed meaning of the constitution, that foreign coins should 
pass currently as money, and at their full value, within the 
United States; that it was the duty of Congress to promote 
the circulation of these coins by giving them their full 
value; that this was the design of the States in conferring 
upon Congress the exclusive power of regulating the va- 
lue of these coins; that all the Jaws of Congress for pre- 
venting the circulation of foreign coins, and underrating 
their value, were so many breaches of the constitution, 
and so many mischiefs inflicted upon the States; and that it 
was the bounden duty of Congress to repealall such laws; 
and to restore foreign coins to the same free and favored 
circulation which they possessed when the Federal con- 
stitution was adopted. 

In support ofthe first branch of his first position Mr. B. 
quoted the words of the constitution which authorized 
Congress to regulate the value of foreign coins; secondly, 
the clause in the constitution which authorized Congress 
to provide for punishing the counterfeiting of current coin, 
in which term, foreign coin was included; thirdly, the 
clause which prohibited the States from making anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts; a 
clause which did not limit the prohibition to domestic 
coins, and therefore included foreign ones. ‘These three 
clauses, he said, were concurrent, and put foreign coin 
and domestic coin, upon the same precise footing of equali- 
ty, in every particular which concerned their current cir- 
culation, their value, and their protection from counter- 
feiters. Jistorical recollections were the next evidence 
to which Mr. B. referred to sustain his position. He said 
that foreign coins were the only coins known to the United 
States at the adoption of the constitution. No mint had 
been established up to that time. The coins of other na- 
tions furnished the currency, the exclusive metallic cur- 
rency, which the States had used from the close of the 
revolutionary war up to the formation of this Federal Gov- 
ernment. It was these foreign coins then which the fra- 
mers of the constitution had in view when they inserted 
all the clauses in the constitution which bear upon the va- 
lue and current circulation of coin; its protection from 
counterfeiters, and the prohibitory restriction upon the 
States with respect to the illegality of tenders of any thing 
except of gold and silver. To make this point still plainer, 
if plainer it could be made, Mr. B. adverted to the early 
statutes of Congress which related to foreign coins, He 
had seen no less than nine statutes, passed in the first four 
years of the action of this Federal Government, all enact- 
ed for the purpose of regulating the value, protecting the 
purity, and promoting the circulation of these coins. Not 
only the well-known coins of the principal nations were 
provided for in these statutes, but the coins of allthe na- 
tions with whom we traded, how rare or smal] might 
be the coin, or how remote or inconsiderable might be 
the nation. By a jgeneral provision of the act of 1789, 
the gold coins ofall nations, which equalled these of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and Portugal, in fineness, were to be 
current at 89 cents the pennyweight; and the silver coins 
of all nations, which equalled the Spanish dollar in five- 
ness, were to be current at 111 cents the ounce. Under 
these general provisions, a great influx of the precious 
metals took place, doubloons, guiness, half joes, were the 
common. and familiar currency of farmers and laborers, as 
well as of merchants and traders, Every substantial citi- 
zen then kept in his house a pair of small scales to weigh 
gold, which are now used by his posterity to weigh physic. 
lt is a great many years—a whole generation has grown 
up—since these scales were used for their original pur- 
pose; nor will they ever be needed again for that use until 
the just and wise laws of °89 and 90, for the general cir- 
culation of foreign coins; shall again be put in force. 
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‘` These early. statutes,} added ` to historical recollections, 


could leave no doubt of the true meaning of the constitu- 
tion, and that foreign coins were intended to be forever 
current within the United States. 

With this obvious meaning of the constitution, and the 
undeniable: advantage which redounded to the United 
States from the acquisition of the precious metals from all 
foreign nations, the inquiry naturally presents itself to 
know for what reason these coins have been out-lawed by 
the Congress of the United States, and driven from cir- 
culation? The inquiring mind wishes to know how Con- 
gress could be brought, in a few short years after the adop- 
tion of the constitution, to contradict that instrument in a 
vital particular—to repeal the nine statutes which they 
had passed in favor of foreign coin—and to illegalize the 
circulation of that coin whose value they were to regu- 
late, and whose purity to protect? 

Sir, said Mr. B., I am unwilling to appear always in the 
same train, tracing up all the evils of our currency to the 
same fountain of mischiefs, the introduction of the paper 
system, and the first establishment ofa Federal bankamong 
us. But justice must have its sway; historical truth must 
take its course; facts must be told; and authentic proof 
shall supply the place of narrative and assertion. We 
ascend, then, to the year ’91-——to the exhibition of the 
plan for the support of public credit—and see in that 
plan, as one of its features, a proposition for the estab- 
lishment of a national mint, and in that establishment a 
subsidiary engine for the support of the Federal bank. 
We have already seen that in the proposition for the es- 
tablishment of the mint, gold was largely undervalued; 
and that this undervaluation has driven gold from the 
country and left a vacuum for the circulation of Federal 
bank notes: we are now to see that the same mint estab- 
lishment was to give further aid to the circulation of these 
notes, by excluding foreign coins, both gold and silver, from 
circulation, and thus enlarging the vacuum which was to 
be filled by bank paper. ‘This is what we are now to see, 


and to see it, we will look at the plan for the support of 


public credit, and that feature of the plan which proposes 
the establishment of a national mint. 
Tur Revonr. Lelract. 

“ The last point to be discussed, respects the currency 
of forcign coins. The abolition of this, in proper season, 
isa necessary part of the system contemplated for the 
national coinage. But, this it will be expedient to defer, 
till some considerable progress has been made in prepar- 
ing substitutes for them. A gradation may, therefore, 
be found most convenient. The foreign coins may be 
suffered to circulate, precisely upon their present focting, 
for one year after the mint shall have commenced its op- 
erations, The privilege may then be continued for an- 
other year, to the gold coins of Portugal, England, and 
France, and to the silver coins of Spain. And these may 
be permitted to be current for one year more, at the rates 
allowed to be given for them at the mint; after the expi- 
ration of which, the circulation of all foreign coins to 
cease. The moneys which will be paid into the ‘Treasu- 
ry, during the first year, being recoined, before they are 
issued anew, will afford a partial substitute before any in- 
terruption is piven to the pre-existing supplies of circu- 
lation. The revenues of the succeeding year, and the 
coins which will be brought to the mintin consequence 
of the discontinuance of their currency, will materially 
extend the substitute, in the course of that year; and its 
extension will be so far increased, during the third year, 
by the facility of procuring the remaining specie to be 
récoined, which will arise from the diminution of their 
current values, as probably to enable the dispensing whol- 
ly with the circulation of the foreign coins, after that pe- 
riod. ‘The progress which the currency of bank bills 
will be likely to have made, during the same time, will 
also afford a substitute of another kind, It may, never- 


theless, be advisable to repose a discretionary“ authority 


in the President of the United States, to continue the 
currency of the Spanish dollar, at a value corresponding: 
with the quantity of fine silver in it, beyond the period 


above mentioned for the cessation of the circulation of 


foreign coins.” 
Mr. B. would remark, that four points were presented 


in this extract: 1. The eventual abolition of the currency. 
of foreign coins; 2. The reduction of their value while 
allowed to circulate; 3. The substitution of domestic 
coins; and 4. The substitution of bank notes in place of 


the uncurrent and undervalued foreign coins. ` Such 


were the recommendations of Secretary Hamilton; and.” 


legislative enactments quickly followed to convert his re- 


commendations into law. The only power the constitution 


had given to Congress over foreign coins, was a power to 
regulate their value and to protect them from debasement 
by counterfeiters. It was certainly a most strange con- 
struction of that authority, first, to underrate the value of 
these coins, and next, to prohibit their circulation! Yet 
both things were done. The mint went into operation 
in 1794; foreign coins were to cease to be a legal tender 
in 1797: but, at the end of that time, the contingencies on 
which the Secretary calculated, to enable the country to 
do without foreign coins, had not occurred; the substitutes 
had not appeared; the mint had not supplied the adequate 
quantity of domestic coin, nor had the circulation of bank 
notes become sufficiently familiar tothe people to super- 
sede gold. The law for the exclusion of foreign coins 
was found to be impracticable, and a suspension of it for 
three years was cnacted. At the end of this time the 
evil was found to be as great as ever; anda further sus- 
pension of three years was made, This third term of 
three years also rolled over, the supply of domestic coing 
was still found to be inadequate, and the people continued 
to be as averse as ever to the bank note substitute. A 
fourth suspension of the law became necessary, and in 
1806 a further suspension for three years was made; after 
that a fifth, and finally a sixth suspension, each for the pe- 
riod of three years; which brought the period for the ac- 
tual and final cessation of the circulation of foreign coins, 
to the month of November, 1819. From that time there 
was noTurther suspension of the prohibitory act. An ex- 
ception was continued, and still remains, in favor of Span- 
ish milled dollars and parts of dollars; but all other foreign 
coins, even those of Mexico and all the South American 
States, have ceased to be a legal tender, and have lost 
their character of current money within the United States, 
Their value is degraded to the mint price of bullion; and 
thus the constitutional currency becomes an article of 
merchandise and exportation. Even the Spanish milled 
dollar, though continued as a legal tender, is valued, not 
as money, but fur the pure silver in it, and is therefore 
undervalued three or four per cent. and becomes an arti- 
cle of merchandise. The Bank of the United States hing 
collected and sold 4,450,000 of them. Every money 
dealer is employed in buying, selling, and exporting them. 
The South and West, which receives them, is stripped of 
them. ‘The letter read in the Senate two days ago from 
the brokers in Georgia, to exculpate themselves from er. 
roneous representations on this floor, contained a strikin 

proof of this fact. It stated that in the sum of $334,000 
of silver drawn by them out of the United States Branch 
Rank in Savannah, there were 27,700 Spanish dollars; 
that these Spanish dollars were not paid over to the State 
banks in Georgia, which had contracted for the silver; but 
remitted toNew York, where they commanded a premium 
of 3 or 4 percent. Mr. B. did not mention this circum- 
stance asa thing objectionable in those who did it; if they 
had not drawn them from the branch bank, that branch 
would have remitted them to the mother bank, and ‘she 
would have sold them; and the fact of -being:paid any 
part of their demand in Spanish dollars, wasa prouf that 
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their specie was out! His object was to fix public attention Tue Mewontat. Extract. 
upon the fact of the undervaluation of silver, as wellas of} ‘The General Assembly of the State of Louisiana re- 
gold, and the consequent abstraction of that coin from the; spectfully represent: 
South and West, and the exportation of it from the country. a That the law passed at the late session of Congress, 
Having gone through this narrative of facts, and shown! providing that from and after the 1st day of November, 
the exclusion of foreign coins from circulation to bea 1819, foreign gold coin should cease to be current in the 
part of the paper system, and intended to facilitate the United States, has produced in this State the most per- 
substitution of a bank note currency, Mr. B. went onj|nicious consequences. + * Those -real 
to state the injuries resulting from the measure. At the advantages (importations of gold from Spanish America) 
head of these injuries he was bound to place the violation] have disappeared under the operation of the law above 
of the constitution of the United States, which clearly in-| mentioned. Inasmuch as doubloons have ceased to be cur- 
tended that foreign coins should circulate among us, andj rent in the United States, no reasonable hope can be en- 
which, in giving Congress authority to regulate their|tertained that traders will persist in bringing them here, 
value, and to protect them from counterfeiters, could | when in all the ports of the West Indies they can easily, 
never have intended to stop their circulation, and to aban-|and at an advantageous rate, exchange them for every 
don them to debasement. 2. He denounced this exclu-| kind of commodities and necessary supplies. *  * * 
sion of foreign coins as a fraud, and a fraud of the most] Was that law intended to place at the disposal of Govern. 
injurious nature, upon the people of the States. The) ment, for coinage, a sufficient quantity of gold? HH such 
States had surrendered their power over the coinage to] was its object, it appears improbable that it will be at- 
Congress; they made the surrender in language whichj tained, inasmuch as gold being received ata very high 
clearly implied that their currency of foreign coins was toj rate at the Havanna, and several other places, it will be 
be continued to them: yet that currency is suppressed;| purchased here for exportation at a low price by the 
a currency of intrinsic value, for which they paid inter-| moneyed men. * i * It appears that Con- 
est to nobody, is suppressed; and a currency without in-| gress, when they fixed a term after which that money 
trinsic value, a currency of paper subject to every fluc-| should cease to be current in the United States, had rea- 
tuation, and for the supply of which corporate bodies re-|son to believe that, before the time prescribed, a quan- 
ceiveinterest, is substituted in its place. 3. He objected] tity of American eagles, nearly equal to the amount ofthe 
to this suppression as depriving the whole Union, and es-| foreign specie withdrawn, would be thrown into circula- 
pecially the Western States, of their due and necessary | tion; but the General Assembly do not perceive that that 
supply of hard money. Since that law took effect, the| object has been fulfilled; and even had it been, they 
United States had only been a thoroughfare for foreign | could not have viewed, without regret, the adoption of a 
coins to pass through. All that was brought into the} measure which tends sensibly to affect the commercial 
country, had to go out of the country. It was exported} relations between Louisiana and Mexico, and which 
as fast as imported. The custom-house books proved} would flourish as formerly, if a_ more immediate protec- 
this fact. They proved, that from 1821 to 1833, the} tion was extended to our navigation in those quarters 
imports of specie were $89,428,462; the exports, for] (against pirates) and the above-mentioned law repealed”? 
the same time, were $88,821,433; lacking but three quar-| Having shown the great evils resulting to the country 
ters of a million of being precisely equal to the imports! | from the operation of this law, Mr. B. called upon its 
Some of this coin was recoined before it was exported, | friends to tell what reason could now be given for not 
a foolish and expensive operation on the part of the Unit-| repealing it? He affirmed that, of the two causes to 
ed States; but the greater part was exported in the samej which the law owed its origin, one had failed in toto, 
form that it wasreccived. Mr. B. had only been able toj and the other had succeeded. to a degree to make it the 
get the exports and imports from 1821; if he could have{ curse and the nuisance of the country. One reason was 
obtained those of 1820, and the concluding part of 1819, | to induce an adequate supply of foreign coins to be 
when the prohibitory law took effect, the amount would] brought to the mint, to be recoined; the other to facili- 
liave been about nincty-six millions of dollars; the whole] tate the substitution of a bank note currency. The for- 
of which was lost to the country by the prohibitory law, | eign coins did not go to the mint, those excepted which 
while much of it would have been saved, and retained for] were imported in its own neighborhood, and even these 
home. circulation, if it had not been for this law. The] were exported nearly as fast as recoined. ‘The authority 
Joss of this great sum in specie was an injury to the whole] of the director of the mint had already been quoted to 
Union, but especially to the Western States, whose sole} show that the new coined gold was transferred direct 
resource for.coin was from foreign countries; for the coin-| from the national mint tothe packet ships, bound to Eu- 
age of the mint could never flow into that region; there | rope. The custom-house returns showed the large ex- 
was nothing in the course of trade and exchanges, to car-| portation of domestic coins. They would be found un- 
ry money from the Atlantic States to the West; and the}der the head of Domestic Manufactures Exported; and 
mint, if it coined thousands of millions, could not supply | made a large figure in the list of these exports. In the 
them. The taking effect of the law in the year 1819, was] year 1832, it amounted to $2,058,474, and in the year 
an aggravation of the injury. It was the most unfortu-| 1833, to $1,410,941; and every year it was more or less: so 
nate and ruinous of all times for driving specie from the|that the national mint had degenerated into a domestic 
country... ‘The Western banks, from their exertions to} manufactory of gold and silver, for exportation to for- 
aid the country during the war, had stretched their issues| eign countries. But the coins imported at New Orleans, 
to the utmost limit; their notes had gone into the land of-|at Charleston, and at other points remote from Philadel- 
fices; the Federal Government turned them over to the] phia, did not go there to be recoined. They were, in 
“Bank. of the United States, and that bank demanded spe-| part, exported direct from the place of import, and in 
cie. Thus, their necessity for specie was increased at] part used by the people as current money, in disregard 
the very moment that the supply was diminished; and| of the prohibitory law of 1819. But the greater part was 
the general stoppage of the Western banks, was the in-| exported—for no owner of foreign coin could incur the 
evitable and natural result of these combined circumstan-| trouble, risk, and expense, of sending it some hundred 
ces: Mr. B. then read an extract from the memorial ofi or a thousand miles to Philadelphia, to have it recoined, 
the General Assembly of Louisiana, dated March, 1820, | and then incurring the same expense, risk, and trouble, 
remonstrating against. the pernicious consequences of! (lying out-of the use of the money, and receiving no ine 
the law for the exclusion of foreign. coins, and praying| terest all the’ while,) of bringing it back to be put 
that it might be repealed. : “=. (into: circulation, with the further risk of a deduction for 
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want of standard fineness, at the mint, when he could sell 
and export it upon the spot. Foreign coins could not be 
recoined, so as to supply the Union, by a solitary mint 
on the Atlantic coast. “The great West could only be 
supplied from New. Orleans.. A branch of the mint, 
placed there, could supply the West with domestic coins. 
Mexico, since she became a free country, has established 
seven miùts in different places,* because it was trouble- 
some’ and expensive to carry bullion from ail parts of the 
country tobe coined in the eapitals and when coined 
there, there was nothing in the course of trade to carry 
them back into the country, and the owners of it would 
not be at the expense and trouble of carrying it back and 
getting itinto circulation, being the exact state of things at 
present in the gold mines of the Southern States. The 
United States, upon the same principles and for the same 
reasons, should establish branches of the mint in the 
South, convenient to the gold mine region, and at New 
Orleans, for the benefit of that city and the West. With- 
out a branch of the mint at New Orleans, the admission of 
foreign coins is indispensable to the West; and thus the 
interest of that region joins itself to the voice of the con- 
stitution in demanding the immediate repeal of all laws 
for legalizing the circulation of these coins, and for šik: 
ing them from their current value as money, to their mint 
value as bullion. The design of supplying the mint with 
foreign coins, for recoinage, had then failed; andin that 
respect the exclusion of foreign coins has failed in one of 
its objects—in the other, that of making room for a sub- 
stitute of bank notes, the success of the scheme has been 
complete, excessive, and deplorable. 

_ Me. B. said, that in demanding the restoration of for- 
eign coins, he was not preferringa new or unheard of 
demand before the Senate. Lt was evident from the great 
number of times that the law for the exclusion of foreign 
coins had been suspended, so as to postpone its final tak- 
ing effect from 1793 to 1819, a period of 26 years, 
that the opposition of the community to it was deep and 
abiding, and only overcome after a quarter of a century 
of perseverance on the part of the Federal Government, 
and in the complete triumph of the paper system in the 
establishment, for the second time, of a bank of the Unit- 
ed States, and making the promissory notes of its corpo- 
ratory a legal tender to the Federal Government, and 
equal, in law, to the gold and silver of the constitution. 
Vue people had struggled for twenty-six years for the 
preservation of their ancient foreign coins, but were van- 
quished at last. In the course of this struggle, many re- 
parts from committees of Congress, and many memorials 
trom State legislatures, were brought before Congress, 
to arrest the impending fate of hard money, ‘To read. all 
these reports and memorials would be tedious—to omit 
ally would be anjust to the subject. He (Mr. B.) had 
selected two of these papers, both of them peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the present state of things. One of these pa- 
pers, the memorial from the General Assembly of Lou- 
isiana, he had read; the other, being a report from a com- 
mitice of the House of Representatives, of which Mr. 
Quincy, then a member from Massachusetts, was chair- 
man, would now be read, and would derive peculiar in- 
terest trom being the offspring of similar circumstances 
to those in which the United States are now placed. ‘The 
report was made in 1811, in view of the approaching ter- 
mination of the charter of the first Bank of the United 
States, and all its reasonings and conclusions are applica- 
bie to the present moment. 


ere 

* By the federal constitution of Mexico, dated October 4, 1524, the 
federal Congress juts the exclusive power to fix che weight, standard, 
and valne of moncy; but the cuinage goes on in Guanajuaty, Zacatee 
cus, Guadalajara, Durango, Chihuahua, and Sombrerete.” Before the 
conantutonof 1824, each State fixed the weight, standard, and value, 
ofiteown money, and all uniformity of vaime was destroyed; now 
that the general Congress fixes it, the value is aniform, 


Vou. X¥.—69 


. Mr. Quincy’s Reront. Extract. 

“That the general design of the bill (from the Se- 
nate) being to increase the current money of the United 
States, by authorizing foreign gold and silver coins again, 
to become a legal tender, is important in its object, and 
and may be beneficial in its consequences. It ig very ap-. 
parent that the denial to foretgn coins, of the privileges 
of currency, and of being a legal tender, has at once the 
combined effect of circumscribing the just sphere of mer- 
cantile action, and of encouraging the exportation of that 
species of coin to which these privileges are-denied, In 
the present circumstances of the United States, it seems 
peculiarly unadvisable to permit any statute prohibitions: 
to continue, which have a tendency to produce such an 
effect. ‘The statute currency of the United States, which 
now consists only of the coinage of the United States, and 
the Spanish milled dollars, and parts of dollars, is also 
probably insufficient for the ordinary necessities of do- 
mestic exchange, and is certainly wholly inadequate to 
support any peculiar embarrassment of our circulating 
medium, which, in the event of the dissolution of the 
Bank of the United States, cannot but be anticipated. 
Your committee were, therefore, of opinion that foreign 
coin ought tobe made current money, and a legal ten- 
der.” 

The report of the committee (Mr. B. said) was com- 
plied with. Foreign coins were again made a legal ten- 
der, their value regulated, and their importation encour- 
aged. ‘This continued to be the case until after the pre- 
sent Bank of the United States was chartered; as soon 
as that event happened, and bank-policy again became 
predominant in the halls of Congress, the circulation of 
foreign coins was again struck at; and in the second year 
of the existence of the bank, the old act of 1793, for 
rendering these coins uncurrent, was carried into final 
and complete effect. Since that time the bank has en- 
joyed all her advantages from this exclusion.” The- 
expulsion of these coins has created a vacuum, to be filled 
up by her small note circulation; the traffic and trade in 
them, has been as large a source of profit to her as of loss 
to the country. Gold coin she bas sold atan advance of 
five or six per cent.; silver coin at about two or three per 
cent; and, her hand being in, she made no difference 
between selling domestic coin and foreign coin, Although 
forbid by her charter to deal in coin, she has employed 
her branches to gather $40,040,000 of coin from the 
States, a large part of which she admits that she has sold 
and transported to Europe. For the sale of the foreign 
coin, she sctsup the lawyer-like plea, that it is not coin, 
but bullion! resting the validity of the plea upon English 
statute law! while, by the constitution of the United 
States, all forcign coins are coin; while by her own char- 
ter, the coins, both gold and silver, of Great Britain, 
France, Spain, Portugal, and their dominions, are declar- 
ed to be coin, and as such made receivable in payment of 
the specie proportion of the bank stock—and, worse-yet! 
while Spanish dollars, by statute, remain the current coiir 
of the United States, of which Spanish milled dollare, 
the bank admits the sale of 4,450,142. 

Mr. B. then took a rapid view of the present condis 
tion of the statute currency of the United States—of that 
currency which was a legal tender—that currency which 
a debtor had a right by law to protect his property from 
execution, and his body from jail, by offering it, as a mat- 
ter of right, to his credilor in payment of his debt. He 
stated this statute currency to be, Ist. Coins from the 
mint of the United States; 2dly. Spanish milled dollars, 
and the parts of such dollars. ‘This was the sum total of 
the statute currency of the United States; for happily 
no paper of any bank, State or Federal, could be made 
a legal tender. This is the sum total out of which any 
man in debt can legally pay his debt: and: what: is “his 
chance fur making payment out of this brief list? Let us 
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see. Coinage from the mint: not a particle of gold, nor|cy; he would view fhe bank simply as the regulator of 
a single whole dollar to be found; very few half dollars, | local currencies and the supplier of a national curreney, 
except in the neighborhood of the mint, and in the hands} and would give his reasons for differing—irreconcilably 
of the Bank of the United States and its branches; the| differing—from the Senator from South Carolina on these 
20, 10, and5 cent pieces scarcely seen, except as aj points. ae on 
curiosity, in the interior parts of the country. So much| Mr. B. took three distinct objections to the Bank of 
for the domestic coinage; now for the Spanish milled|the United States, as a regulator of currency: 1, that 
~dolars—how do they stand in the United States? Nearly; this was a power which belonged to the Government of 
as scarce as our own dollars; for there has been none coined| the United States; 2, that it could not be delegated 
since Spain lost her dominion over her colonies in the new] that it ought not be delegated to any bank. 
world; and the coinage of these colonies, now independ-| 1. The regulation of the currency of a nation, Mr. B. 
ent States, neither is in law, nor in fact, Spanish milled. | said, was one of the highest and most delicate. acts of 
That term belongs to the coinage of the Spanish crown,|sovereign power. It was precisely equivalent to the 
with a Spanish king’s head upon the face of it; although | power to create currency; for a power to make more or 
the coin of the new States, the silver dollars of Mexico, | less, was, in effect, a power to make much or none. It 
Central America, Peru, and Chili, are superior to Spanish | was the coining power; a power that belonged to the sove- 
dollars in value, because they contain more pure silver, | reign; and where a ‘paper currency was tolerated, the 
still they are not a tender; and all the francs from France, | coining power was swallowed up and superseded by the 
in a word, all foreign coin, except Spanish milled dollars, | manufactory which emitted paper. Jn the present state 
the coinage of which has ceased, and the country stripped|of the currency of the United States, the Federa} 
of all that were in it, by the Bank of the United States, | bank was the mint for issuing money; the Federal mint 
are uncurrent, and illegal as tenders: so that the people|was a manufactory for preparing gold and silver for 
of the United States are reduced to so small a list, and exportation. The States, in the formation of the consti- 
so small a supply of statute currency, out of which debts|tution, gave the coining power to Congress; with that 
can legally be paid, that it may be fairly assumed that}power, they gave authority to regulate the currency of 
the whole debtor part of the community lie at the mercy {the Union, by regulating the value of gold and silver, 
of their creditors, to have their bodies sent to jail, or fand preventing any thing but metallic money from being 
their property sold for nothing, at any time that their/made a tender in payment of debts. It is by the exercise 
creditors please. ‘To such a condition are the free and|of these powers that the Federal Government js to regu- 
high-minded ‘inhabitants of this country reduced! and |late the currency of the Union; and all the departments 
reduced by the power-and policy of the first and second |of the Government are required to act their parts in ef- 
Banks of the United States, and the controlling influence |fecting the regulation; the Congress, as the department 
which they have ‘exercised over the moneyed system of|that passes the Jaw; the President as the authority that 
the Union from the year 1791 down to the present day. |recommends it, approves it, and sees that it is faithfully 
Mr. B. would conclude what he had to say on this}executed; the judiciary, as standing between the debtor 
head with one remark; it was this: that while the gold Jand creditor, and preventing the execution from being 
and silver coin of all the monarchs of Europe were ex-|discharged by any thing but gold and silver, and that at 
cluded from circulation in the United States, the paperjthe rate which the legislative department has fixed. 
notes of their subjects were received as current money. | This is the power, and sole power, of regulating currency 
The Bank of the United States was, ina great degree, a| which the Federal constitution contains; this power is vest- 
foreign institution. Foreigners held a great part of its{ed in the Federal Government, not in one department of 
stock, and may hold itall. The paper notes issued by jit, but in the joint action of the three departments; and 
this institution, thus composed in great part of the sub-jwhile this power is exercised by the Government, the 
jects of European kings, are made legal tenders to the }currency of the whole Union will be regulated, and the 
Federal Government, and thus forced into circulation | regulation effected according to the intention of the con- 
among the people; while the gold and silver coin of the |stitution, by keeping all the local banks up to the point of 
kings to which they belong, is rejected and excluded, |specie payment, and thereby making the yalue of their 
and expelled from the country! He demanded if any jnotes equivalent to specie. í 
thing ‘could display the vice and deformity of the paper| 2. This great and delicate power, thus involving the 
system ina more revolting and humiliating point of view |sacred relations of debtor and creditor, and the actual 
than this single fact? rise or fall in the value of every man’s property, Mr. B. 
<V. Mr, B. expressed his satisfaction. at finding so many | undertook to affirm, could not be delegated. It was a 
points of concurrence ‘between. his sentiments on curren-|trust from the State Governments to the Federal Govern- 
cy, and those of the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr, |ment. The State Governments divested themselves of this 
Carnoun.] Reform of the gold currency—recovery of|power, and. invested the Federal Government with it, 
specie—evils of excessive banking—and the eventual jand made its exercise depend upon the three branches of 
suppression of small notes—were all points in which they Ithe new Government; and this new Government could ne 
agreed, and on which he hoped they should be found act- more delegate it, than they could delegate any other great 
ing together when these measures should be put to the|power which they were bound to execute themselves. 
test of legislative action. He regretted that he could not|Not a word of this regulating power, Mr. B. said, was 
concur with that Senator on the great points to which all heard of when the first bank was chartered, in the year 
the others might be found to be subordinate and accesso-|1791. No person whispered such a reason for the estab- 
rials. He alluded to the prolonged existence of the Bank |lishment of a bank at that time; the whole conception is 
of the United States, and especially to the practical views | newfangled—an after-thought—growing out of the very 
which that Senator had taken of the beneficial operation evils which the bank itself has brought upon the country, 
of that institution, first, as the regulator of the local cur-|and which are to be cured by putting down that great 
rencies, and next, as the supplier of a general currency |bank; after which the Congress and the Judiciary will 
to the Union. On both these points he differed—im- easily manage the small banks, by holding them up to spe- 
measurably differed, from that Senator; and dropping all|{cie payments, and excluding every unsolid note from 
other views of that bank, he came at once to the point /reyenue payments, 
which the Senator from -South Carolina marked out as| 3. Mr. B. said that the Gover 
the true and practical question of debate; aud would dis-|gate this power, if it could, 
cuss that question simply under its relation tothe curren-|be trusted to any banking c 
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nment ought not to dele- 
it was too great a power to 
ompany. whatever, orto any 
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authority: but the highest and most responsible which was|sagacity—that sagacity which it belongsto great men to 
known to our form of Government. The Government | possess, and to express—which was put to the Congress of 
itself ceased to be independent—it ceases to be safe— |1816, when this bank charter was under discussion, and 
wlien the national currency is at the will of a company. jthe regulation of the currency was one of the attributes 
“The Government can undertake no great enterprise, neith- [with which it was to be invested; he alluded to his late. es- 
èr of war nor peace, without the consent and co-opera-|teemed friend, (Mr. Randolph, ) and to his call upon the 
tion of that company; it cannot count its revenues for six | House to tell him who was to bell the cat? That single 
months ahead without referring to the action of that com- [question contains in its answer, and in its allusion, the ex- 
pany—its friendship or its enmity—its concurrence or jact history of the people of the United States, and of the 
opposition—to see how far that company will permit mo- | Bank of the United States, at this day. It wasa. flash of 
ney to be plenty, or make it scarce; how far it will let the [lightning into the dark vista of futurity,. showing in. 1816 
moneyed system go on regularly, or throw it into disorder; | what we all see in 1834. 
how far it will suit the interests, or policy, of that company | Mr. B. took up the second point on which he. disa- 
to create a tempest, or to suffer a calm, in the moneyed [greed with the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Cat- 
ocean. The people are not safe when a company has such |soun,] namely, the capacity of the Bank of the United 
a power. The temptation is too great—the opportunity |States to supply a general currency to the Union. In 
too easy—to put up and put down prices; to make and [handling this question he would drop all other inquiries 
break fortunes; to bring the whole community upon its |—lay aside every other objection—overlook every consi- 
knees to the Neptunes who preside over the flux and re-|deration of the constitutionality and expediency of the 
flux of paper. All property isattheir mercy. The price |bank, and confine himself to the strict question of its abi- 
of real estate--of every growing crop--of every staple |lity to diffuse and retain in circulation a paper currency 
article in market—is at their command. Stocks are their}over this extended Union. He would come to the ques- 
play things--their gambling theatre—on which they gam-|tion as a banker would come to it at his table, or a mer- 
ble daily—with as little secrecy, and as little morality, and |chant in his counting-room, looking to the mere operation 
far more mischief to fortunes, than common gamblers car-|of a money system. It was a question for wise men to 
ry on their operations. The philosophic Voltaire, a cen-|think of, and for abler men than himself to discuss. ` It 
tury ago, from his retreat in Ferney, gave a lively descrip-|involved the theory and the science of banking—Mr. B. 
tion of this operation, by which he was made a winner, | would say, the philosophy of banking, if such a term could 
without the trouble of playing. 1 have a friend, said he, |be applied to a moneyed system. It was a question to be 
who is a director in the Bank of France, who writes to me | studied as the philosopher studies the laws which govern 
when they are agoing to make money plenty, and make|the material world—as he would study the laws of gravi- 
stocks rise, and then I give orders to my broker to sell; | tation and attraction which govern the movements of the 
and he writes to me when they are going to make money | planets, or draw the waters of the mountains to the level 
scarce, and make stocks fall, and then I write to my bro-|of the ocean. The moneyed system, said Mr. B., has its 
ker to buy; and thus, ata hundred leagues from Paris, |laws of attraction and gravitation—of repulsion and. adhe- 
and without moving from my chair, [make money. This,|sion; and no man may be permitted to indulge the hope. 
said Mr. B., is the operation on stocks to the present day; | of establishing a moneyed system contrary to its own laws. 
and it cannot be safe to the holders of stock that there |The genius of man has not yet devised a _bank—the his- 
should be a moneyed power great enough in this country | toric page is yet to be written which tells of a bank— 
to raise and depress the prices of their property at plea- | which has diffused over an extensive country, and retain- 
sure. The great cities of the Union are not safe, while Jed in circulation, a general paper currency. England is 
a company, in any other city, have power over their mo-|toosmall a theatre for a complete example; but even there 
neyed system, and are able, by making money scarce or |the impossibility is confessed, and has been confessed for 
plenty—by exciting panics and alarms—to put up, or |a century. The Bank of England, in her greatest day of 
put down, the price of the staple articles in which they |pre-eminence, could not furnish a general currency for 
deal, Every commercial city, for its own safety, should | England alonc—a territory not larger than Virginia. The 
have an independent moneyed system—should be free jcountry banks furnished the local paper currency, and. 
from the control and regulation of a distant, possibly a/still furnish it, as far as it is used. They carricd on their 
rival city, in the means of carrying on its own trade. {banking upon Bank of England notes, until the gold cur- 
‘This, the safety of the Government, the safety of the peo-|rency was restored; and local paper formed the mass of 
ple, the interests of all owners of property—of all growing | local circulation. ‘The notes of the Bank of England flow- 
crops—the holders of all stocks—the exporters of alljed to the great commercial capitals, and made but brief 
staple articles—require that the regulation of the cur-{sojourn in the counties. But England is not a fair exam- 
rency should be kept out of the hands of a great bank- ple for the United States; it is too small: a fairer example 
ing company, that it should remain where the constitution jis to be found nearer home, in our own country, and. ini 
placed it~in the hands of the Federal Government—in |this very Bank of the United States which is now existing, 
the hands of their representatives who are elected by them, {and in favor of which the function of supplying a general 
responsible to them, may. be exchanged by them, who [currency to this extended confederacy is claimed. We 
ean pass no law for regulating currency which will not{have the experiment of this bank, not once, but ‘twice 
bear upon themselves as well as upon their constituents. }made; and each experiment proves the truth of the laws 
This is what the safety of the community requires; and, {which govern the system. ‘The theory of bank circula- 
for one, he (Mr. B.) would not, if he could, delegate the |tion, over an extended territory, is this, that you may put 
power of regulating the currency of this great country to [out as many notes as you may in any one place, they will 
any banking company whatsoever. It wasa power too |immediately fall into the track of commerce—into the 
© tremendous to be trusted to a company. The States|current of trade—into the course of exchange—and fol- 
thought it too great a power to be trusted to the State |low that current wherever it leads. fn these United 
Governments; he (Mr. B.) thought so too. The States | States the current sets from every part of the interior, and. 
confided it to the Federal Government; he for one, would jespecially from the South and West into the Northeast 
confine it to the Federal Government, and would make |into the four commercial cities north of the Potomac; Bal- 
that Government exercise it. Above all, he would not|timore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston; and all the 
confer it upon a bank which was itself above regulation; |bank notes which will pass for money in those places, fall 
and on this point he called upon the Senate to recollect jinto the current which sets in that direction... When there, 
the question, apparently trite, but replete with profound {there is nothing in the course of trade to bring them back. 
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proof of the truth of the theory which he had laid down, 
and that it demonstrated the impossibility of keeping up a 
circulation of the United States Bank paper in the remote 
and interior parts of the Union, Mr. B. went on, to say 
that the story was yet but half told—the mischief of this 
systematic flow of national currency to the Northeast was 
but half disclosed; another curtain was yet to be lifted— 
another vista was yet to be opened—and the effect of the 
system upon the metallic currency of the States was to be 
shown to the people and the States. This view would 
show, that as fast as the checks or notes of any branch 
were taken up at the mother bank, or at the branches 
north of the Potumae, an account was opened against the 
branch from which they came. The branch was charged 
with the amount of the notes or checks taken up, and pe- 
riodically served with a copy of the account, and com- 
manded to send on specie or bills of exchange to redeem 
them. When redeemed, they weré remitted to the 
branch from which they came; while on the road they 
were called notes in transitu; and when arrived they were 
put into circulation again at that place—fell into the cur- 
rent immediately, which carried them back to the North- 
east—there taken up again, charged to the branch—the 
branch required to redeem them again with specie or bills 
of exchange, and then returned to her, to be again put in 
circulation, and to undergo again and again, and until 
the branch could no longer redeem them, the endless pro- 
cess of flowing to the Northeast. The result of the whole 
was, is, and forever will be, that the branch will have to 
redeem its circulation till redemption is impossible; until 
it has exhausted the country of its specie; and then the 
country in which the branch is situated is worse off than 
before she had a branch, for she had neither notes nor 
specieleft. Mr. B. said that this was too important a view 
of the case to be rested on argument and assertion alone; 
it required evidence to vanquish incredulity, and to prove 
it up; and that evidence was athand. He then referred 
to two tables to show the amount of hard money which 
the mother bank, under the operation of this system, had 
drawn from the States in which her branches were situ- 
ated. All the tables were up to the year 1831, the period 
to which the last investigating committee had brought up 
their inquiries. One of these statements showed the 
amount abstracted from the whole Union; it was $40,040,- 
622 20; another showed the amount taken from the South- 
ern and Western States; it was $22,523,387 94; another 
showed the amount taken from the branch at New Or- 
leans; it was $12,815,798 10. Such, said Mr. Bẹ, has 
been the result of the experiment to diffuse a national 
paper currency over this extended Union. Twice in 
eighteen years it has totally failed, leaving the country 
exhausted of its specie, and destitute of paper. This was 
proof enough, but there was still another mode of proving 
the same thing; it was the fact of the present amount of 
United States Bank notes in circulation. Mr. B. had 
heard with pain the assertion made in so many memorials 
presented to the Senate, that there was a great scarcity of 
currency; that the Bank of the United States had been 
obliged to contract her circulation in consequence of the 
removal of the deposites, and that her notes had become 
so scarce that none could be found; and strongly contrast- 
ing the present dearth which now prevails with the abun- 
dant plenty of these notes which reigned over a happy 
land before that fatal measure came to blast a state of un- 
paralleled prosperity. The fact was, Mr, B. said, that the 
actual circulation of the bank is greater now than it was 
before the removal of the deposites; greater than it bas 
been in any month but one for upwards of a year past. 
The discounts were diminished, he said, but the circulation 
was increased. 

Mr. B. then exhibited a table of the actual circulation 
of the Bank of the United States for the whole year 1833, 
and for the two past months of the present year, and 


There is.no reflux in that current! It is a trade wind 
which blows twelve months in the year in the same direc- 
tion. This is the theory of bank circulation over extend- 
ed territory, and the history of the present bank is an ex- 
emplification of the truth of that theory. Listen to Mr. 
Cheves: Read his report made to the stockholders at 
their triennial meeting in 1822. We stated this law of cir- 
culation, and explained the inevitable tendency of the 
branch bank notes to flow to the Northeast; the impossi- 
bility of preventing it; and the resolution which he had 
taken and executed, to close all the Southern and Western 
branches, and prevent them from issuing any more notes. 
Even while issuing their own notes, they had so far forgot 
their charter as to carry on operations, in part, upon the 
notes of the local banks—having collected those notes 
in great quantity, and loaned them out. This was re- 
ported by the investigating committee of 1819, and made 
one of the charges of misconduct against the bank at that 
time. To counteract this tendency, the bank applied to 
Congress for leave to issue their bank notes on terms 
which would have made them a mere local currency. 
Congress refused it; but the bank is now attempting to do 
it herself, by refusing to take the notes received in pay- 
ment of the Federal revenue, and sending it back to be 
paid where issued. Such was the history of the branch 
bank notes, and which caused that currency to disappear 
from all the interior, and from the whole Southand West, 
so soon after the bank got into operation. The attempt 
too keep out branch notes, or to send the notes of the 
mother bank to any distance, being found impracticable, 
there was no branch currency of any kind in circulation 
for a period of eight or nine. years, until the year 1827, 
when the branch checks were invented, to perform the 
miracle which notes could not. Mr. B, would say nothing 
about the Jegality of that invention; he would now treat 
them as a legal issue under the charter; and in that most 
favorable point of view for them, he would show that 
these branch checks were nothing but a quack remedy— 
an empirical contrivance—which made things worse. By 
their nature they were as strongly attracted to the North- 
east asthe branch notes had becn; by their terms they 
were still more strongly attracted, for they bore Philadel- 
phia on their face! they were payable at the mother bank! 
and, of course, would naturally flow to that place for use 
or payment. This was their destiny, and most punctually 
did’ they fulfil it. Never did the trade winds blow more 
truly—never. did the gulf stream flow more regularly-— 
than those checks flowed tothe Northeast! The average 
of four years next ensuing the invention of these checks, 
which went to the mother bank, orto the Atlantic branch- 
es north of the Potomac, including the branch notes which 
flowed with them, was about ‘nineteen millions of dollars 
per annum! Mr. B. then exhibited a table to prove what 
he alleged, and from which it appeared that the flow of 
the branch paper to the Northeast was as regular and uni- 
form as an operation of nature; that each city, according 
to its commercial importance, received a greater or less 
proportion of this inland paper gulf stream; and that the 
annual variation was so slight as only to prove the regu- 
Jarity of the laws by which it was governed. The follow- 
ing ig the table which he exhibited. It was one of the 
tabular statements obtained by the investigating committee 
in: 1832.00 
8 Amount of branch bank paper received at— 
E 1529. | 1830. 1831. 

1, New York, | 11,938,350} 11,294,960) 9,168,370) 12,284,320 
2) Philadelphia, | 4,453,150} 4,106,985] 4,579,728! 5,398,800 
3. Boston, 1,010,790! 1,844,170] 1,794,750) 1,816,430 
% Balhimore, | 1,487,100].1,420,360] 1,376,320] 1,588,680 


18,888,590) 18,666,475] 16,919,160) 21.092.230 
ps SE SE NR oT UO Ee he eee ee 
“After exbibiting this table, and taking it for complete 
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stated it to be taken from the monthly statements of the 
bank, as printed and laid upon the tables of members. 


= 


tually ceased to redeem them last fall, even when taken 


It lin revenue payment to the United States, until coerced by 
was the nett circulation—the quantity of notes and checks | the 


Secretary of the Treasury; and that they will not be 


actually out—excluding all that were on the road return-|redeemed for individuals now, and are actually degenera- 
ing to the branch banks, called notes in transitu, and which |ting into a mere local currency. Upon these proofs and 
would not be counted till again issued by the branch to/arguments, Mr. B. rested his. case, and held it to be fully 


which they were returned. 
The following is the table: 


January, 1833, - - - $17,666,444 
February, ‘© -~ - - 18,384,050 
March, E a - - 18,033,205 
April, “ a - - 18,384,075 
May, wo ; - 18,991,200 
June, “ - - 19,366,555 
Jul eo - 18,890,505 
Rigas oe - - 18,413,287 
September, “ -~ - - 19,128,189 
October, sé - - - 18,518,000 
November, ** -~ - - 18,650,912 
December, “ « - « (not found.) 
January, 1834, - - - 19,208,875 
February, “ -~ - - 19,260,472 


By comparing the circulation of each month, as exhibi- 
ted on ‘this table, Mr, B. said, it would be seen that the 


established, first, by argument, founded. in the. nature of 
bank circulation over an extended territory; and secondly, 
by proof, derived from the operation of the present Bank 
of the United States, that neither the present bank, nor 
any one that the wisdom of man can devise, can eyer suc- 
ceed in diffusing a general paper circulation over. the 
States of this Union. 

VI. Dropping every other objection to the bank~~ 
looking at it purely and simply as a supplier of national 
currency—be, Mr. B., could not consent to prolong the 
existence of the present bank. Certainly a profuse issue 
of paper at all points—an additional circulation of even 
a few millions poured out at the destitute points—would ` 
make currency plenty for a little while, but for a little 
while only. Nothing permanent would result from such 
a measure. On the contrary, in one or two years, the 
destitution and distress would be greater. than it now is. 


lee the same time, it is completely in the power of the 


bank, at this moment, to grant relief, full, adequate, in- 


quantity of United States Bank notes now in circulation is/stantancous relief! In making this assertion, Mr. B. 
three quarters of a million greater than it was in October | meant to prove it; and to prove it, he meant to do it ina 
last, and a million and a half greater than it was in Janua- | way that should reach the understanding of every candid 


ry, 1833. 
no money, in which so many respectable men juin? 


How, then, are we to account for this cry ofi and impartial friend that the bank possessed; for he meant 
It is}to discard, and drop from the inquiry, all his own views 


in the single fact of their flow to the Northeast? The pi-/upon the subject; to leave out of view every statement 
geons, which lately obscured the air with their numbers, | made, and every opinion entertained, by himself, and his 


have all taken their flight to the North! But pigeons will 
return of themselves, whereas these bank notes will never 
return till they are purchased with gold and silver, and 
brought back. Mr, B. then alluded to a petition from a 
meeting in his native State, North Carolina, and in which 
one of his esteemed friends, (Mr. Carson, ) late a member 
of the House of Representatives, was a principal actor, 
and which stated the absolute disappearance of United 
States Bank notes from all that region of country. Certain- 
ly the petition was truc in that statement; but it is equally 
true that it was mistaken in supposing that the circulation 
of the bank was diminished. The table which he had 
read had shown the contrary; it showed an increase, in- 
stead of a diminution, of the circulation. The only differ- 
ence was that it had all left that part of the country, and 
that it would do forever! Ifa hundred millions of United 
States. Bank notes were carried to the upper parts of 
North Carolina, and put into circulation, it would be but 
ashort time before the whole. would have fallen into the 
current which sweeps the paper of that bank to the North- 
east. Mr. B, said there were four other classes of proof 
which he could bring in, but it would be a consumption 
of time, and a work of supererogation. He would not 
detail them, but state their heads: 1. One was the innu- 
merable orders which the mother bank had forwarded to 
her branches to send on specie and bills of exchange to 
redeem their circulation—to pour in re-enforcements to 
the pointsto which their circulation tends; 2. Another 
was in the examination of Mr. Biddle, president of the 
bank, by the investigating committee, in 1832, in which 


- this absorbing tendency of the branch paper to flow to the 


Northeast was fully charged and admitted; 3. A third 
was in the monthly statement of the notes in transitu, 
which amount to an average of four millions and a half for 
the last twelve months, making fifty millions for the year; 
and which consist, by far the greater part, of branch notes 
and checks redeemed in the Northeast, purchased back 
by the branches, and on their way back to the place from 
which they issued; and 4. The last class of proof was in 
the fact, that the branches north of the Potomac, being 
unable or unwilling ta redeem these notes any longer, ac- 


friends, and proceed to the inquiry upon the evidence of 
the bank alone—upon that evidence which flowed from 
the bank directory itself, and from the most zealous, and 
best informed of its friends on this floor. Mr. B. assum- 
ed that a mere cessation to curtail discounts, at this time, 
would be a rejief—~that it would be the salvation of those 
who were pressed—and put an end to the cry of distress; 
Ihe averred that this curtailment must now cease, or the 
bank must find a new reason for carrying it ov; for the 
old reason is exhausted, and cannot apply... Mr. B. then 
took two distinct views to sustain his position; one found- 
ed in the actual conduct and present condition of the 
bank itself, and the other ina comparative view of the 
conduct and condition of the former Bank of the United 


Ses at the approaching period of its dissolution, 


First: as to the conduct and condition of the present 
bank. 

Mr. B. appealed to the knowledge of all present for 
‘the accuracy of his assertion, when he said that the bank 
had now reduced her discounts, dollar for dollar, to the - 
amount of public deposites withdrawn. The adversaries 
of the bank said the reduction was much larger than the 
abstraction; but he dropped that, and confined: himself 
strictly to the admissions and. declarations of the bank 
itself. ‘Taking then the fact to be, as the bank alleged it 
to be, that she had. merely brought down her business in 
proportion to the capital taken from her, it followed of 
course that there was no reason for reducing her business 
any lower. Her relative position—her actual strength—— 
was the same now that it was before the removal; and the 
old reason could not be available for the reduction: of 
another dollar. Next, as to her condition. Mr. B. under- 
took to affirm, and would quickly prove, that the gener- 
al condition of the bank was better now than it had been 
for years past; and that the bank was better able to. make 
loans, or to increase her circulation, than she was iiany 
of those past periods in which she was so_lavishingly ac- 
commodating the public. For the proof of- this y Mr.-B. 
had recourse to her specie fund, always the true testof a 
bank’s ability, and showed it to be greater «now than it 
had been for two_ years past, when her loans and circula- 
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tion were so much greater than they are now. He took 
the month of May, 1832, when the whole amount of spe- 


wind up her business. after the end of her charter; this 
bank has the use of allher corporate faculties, for that 


-cie on hand was $7,890,347 59; when the nett amount of| purpose, for two years after the end of her charter. 


notes in circulation was $21,044,415; and when the total 
discounts. were $70,428,070 72: and then contrasted it 
with the condition of the bank at this time, that is to say, 
in the month of February last, when the last return was 
made; the same items stand thus: specie $10,523,385 69; 
nett amount of notes in circulation, $19,260,472; total dis- 
counts, $54,842,973 64. From this view of figures, taken 
from the official bank returns, from which it appeared 
that the specie in the bank was nearly three millions 
greatet than it was in May, 1832, her nett circulation 
nearly two millions less, and her loans and discounts up- 
wards of fifteen millions less, Mr. B. would submit it to 


Again: the present bank pretends that she will have to 
collect the whole of her debts within the period limited 
for winding up her affairs: the old bank took upwards of 
twelve years after the expiration of her charter, to collect 
hers! She created a trust; she appointed trustees, all 
the debts and credits, were put into their hands, the trus- 
tees proceeded like any other collectors, giving time toall 
debtors who would secure the debt, pay interest punctu- 
ally, and discharge the principal by instalments. This 
is what the old bank did, and she did not close her affairs 
until the 16th of June, in the year 1828. The whole op- 
eration was conducted so gently, that the public knew 


all candid men to say whether the bank is not more able 
to accommodate the community now than she was then? 
At all events, he would demand if she was not now able 
to cease pressing them? 

Secondly: as to the comparative condition and conduct 


nothing about it. The cotemporaries of “se dissolution 
of the bank, knew nothing about its dissolution. And 
this is what the present bank may do, if it pleases. That 
it has not done so—that itis now grinding the community, 
and threatening to grind them still harder, isa proof of 
of the first Bank of the United States at the period of its!the dangerous nature of a great moneyed power, and 
approaching dissolution. |should be a warning to the people who now behold its con- 
Mr. B. took the condition of the bank from Mr. Gallat-|duct—who feel its gripe, and hear its threat—never to 
in’s statement of its affairs to Congress, made in January, | suffer the existence of such another power in our free 
1811, just three months before the charter expired; and/and happy land. 
which showed the discounts and loans of the bank tobe} VII, Mr. B. deprecated the spirit which seemed to 
$14,578,294 25, her capital being $10,000,000; so that i have broken ont against State banks: it was a spirit which 
the amount of her loans, three months before her dissolu-|augured badly for the rights of the States. Those banks 
tion, was nearly in proportion—near enough for all prac-| were created by the States; and the works of the States 
tical views—to the proportion which the present loans of}ought to be respected; the stock in those banks was 
the Bank of the United States bear to its capital of thirty- | held by American citizens, and ought not to be inju- 
five millions. Fifty per cent. upon the former would give riously assailed to give value to stock held in the Federal 
fifteen millions; fifty per cent. upon the latter would give [bank by foreigners and aliens. The very mode of carry- 
fifty-two millions and a half. To make the relative condi-|ing on the warfare against State banks, has itself been 
tion of the two banks precisely equal, it will be sufficient fan injury, and a just cause of complaint. Some of the 
that the loans and discounts of the present bank shall be|most inconsiderable have been picked out—their affairs 
reduced to fifty-two millions by the month of January, |presented in the most unfavorable light—and then held 
1836: that is to say, it need not make any further sensible | forth as a fair sample of the whole. How much more 
reduction of its loans for nearly two years to come. Thus, |easy would it have been to have acted a more grateful, 
the mere imitation of the conduct of the old bank will be jand a more equitable part! a part more just to the State 
a relief to the community. A mere cessation to curtail, | Governments which created those banks, and the Ameri- 
will put an end to the distress, and let the country go on, |can citizens who held stock in them! Instead of hunting 
quietly and regularly, in its moneyed operations. If the out for remote and inconsiderable banks, and instituting 
bank will not do this—if it will go on to curtail—it isja most disparaging scrutiny into their small affairs, and 
bound to give some new reason to the country. The old / making this high Senate the conspicuous theatre for the 
reason, of the removal of the deposites, will no longer | exhibition of their insignificance, why not take the higher 
answer. Mr. B. had no faith in that reason from the be-/ order of the State banks?—-those whose names and cha- 
ginning, but he was now taking the bank upon her own/racters are well known? whose stock upon the exchange 
evidence, and trying her upon her own reasons, and he j of London and New York, is superior to that of the United 
held it to be impossible for her to go on without the pro-| States Bank? whose individual deposites are greater than 
duction of a reason. The hostility of the Government—jthose of the rival branches of the Bank of the United 
rather an incomprehensible, and altogether a gratuitous} States, seated in thcir neighborhood? whose bills of ex- 
reason, from the beginning—will no long answer. The change are as eagerly sought for as those of the Federal 
Government in 1811 was as hostile to the old bank, as the| bank? which have reduced exchange below. the rates of 
Government now is to this one; and rather more so. Both/the Federal bank? and which, in every particular that 
Houses of Congress were then hostile to it, and hostile | tries the credit, is superior to the one which is receiving 
unto desth! For they let it die! die on the day appoint-!s0 much homage and admiration? Mr. B. said there 
ed by law for its death, without pity, without remorse, | were a plenty of such State banks as he had described; 
without the reprieve of one day. ‘fhe Government can they were to be found in every principal city, from New 
do no worseinow. The Secretary of the Treasury has|Orleans to Boston. Some of them had been selected for 
removed the deposites; and that account is settled by the deposite banks, others not; but there was no difficulty 
reduction. of an: equal amount of loans and discounts. |in making a selection of an ample number. 
The rest depends upon-the Government, and the hostility | This spirit of hostility to the State banks, Mr. B. said, 
of the Government cannot go further than. to kill the | was of recent origin, and seemed to keep pace with the 
bank, and ‘cannot kill it more dead than the old bank was spirit of attack upon-the political rights of the States. 
killed in 1811. Mr. B. had a further comparison to draw | When. the first Federal bank was created, in the year 
between the conduct-of the old bank and the present one. 1791, it was not even made, by its charter, a place of de- 
‘Che old bank permitted her discounis to remain at their posite for the public moneys; Mr. Jefferson preferred 
maximum to the very end of her charter; she discounted |the State banks at that time, and so declared himself in 
sixty days’ paper up-to tbe last day of her existence;|his cabinet opinion to President Washington. Mr. Gal- 
while this bank has. commenced a furious curtailment two | latin deposited a part of the public moneys in. the State 
years and a half before the expiration. of her charter.|banks during the whole of the long period that he was 
Again: the old bank had not-an hour, as- corporation, tolat the head of the T) reasury.- At the dissolution. of the 
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first Bank of the United States, he turned over all the 
public moneys which he held in deposite to these banks, 


taking their obligation to pay out all the Treasury war- | 


rants drawn upon them in gold and silver, if desired by 
the holder. ‘When the present bank was chartered, the 
State banks stood upon an equal footing with the Federal 
bank, and were placed upon an equality with it as banks 
of deposite, in the very charter which created the Fede- 
ral bank... Mr. B. was alluding to the 14th fundamental 
article of the constitution of the bank—the article which 
provided for the establishment of branches--and which 
presented an argument in justification of the removal of 
the deposites which the adversaries of that measure most 
pertinaciously decline to answer. The Government 
wanted banks of deposite, not of circulation; and by that 
article, the State banks are made just as much banks of 
deposite for the United States as the Bank of the United 
States is. They are put upon exact equality, so far as 
the Federal Government is concerned; for she stipulates 
but for one single branch of the United States Bank, and 
that to be placed at Washington city. As for all other 
branches, their establishment was made to depend—not 
on the will, or power, of the Federal Government-—-not 
On any supposed or real necessity on her part to have the 
use of such branches--but upon contingencies over which 
she had no control; contingencies depending, one upon 
the mere calculation of profit and loss by the bank itself, 
the other upon the subscriptions of stock within a State, 
and the application of its legislature. In these contin- 
gencies, namely, if the Bank of the United States thought 
it to her interest to establish branches in the States, she 
might do it; or, if 2,000 shares of stock were subscribed 
for ina State, and thereupon an application was made 
by the State legislature for the institution of a branch, 
then its establishment within the State became obliga- 
tory upon the bank. In neither contingency had the 
will, the power, or the necessities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the least weight, concern, or consideration, in 
the establishment of the branch. If not established, and 
so far as the Government is concerned, it might not be, 
then the State banks, selected hy the United States Bank, 
and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, were to 
be the banks of deposite for the Federal moneys. This 
was an argument, Mr. B. said, in justification of the re- 
moval of the deposites, and in favor of the use of the 
State banks which gentlemen ou the opposite side of the 
question~-gentlemen who take so much pains to decry 
State banks-~have been careful not to answer. But it is 
not the only argument in favor of those banks which can 
be drawn from the legislation of the same Congress which 
chartered the Federal bank. He alluded to the joint re- 
solution of 1816, for the better collection of the Federal 
revenue. ‘That resolution admitted the notes of all specic 
paying State banks to receivability in payment of Federal 
dues. It was a resolution of cardinal importance for the 
regulation of local paper currency, and, with an amend- 
ment, might be made the efficient instrument of restrain- 
ing, and eventually suppressing, the small note circula- 
tion. Mr, B, was of opinion that this resolution, and the 
effect it hadhad in rectifying and puvifying’a disordered 
currency, had been too much overlooked. | The homage 
of the day bad been directed to another object. The 
very authors of the resolution seem to have dropped it 
from their affections, and that for the purpose of doing 
honor to another object which was formerly a stranger to 
their affections. Mr. B. would endeavur to correct this 
oversight, and to supply the defect of this natural affec- 
tion, He would bring forward the orphan resolution 
from the obscurity in which it had Jain for eighteen years, 
and place it before the public in a proper and becoming 
point of view. It emanated from the same Congress 
which chartered the Bank of the United States, and was 
deemed a far more efficient remedy than that bank, for 


rectifying the disordered currency of the day. Its pro- 
fessed object was to regulate the paper currency of the 
State banks, and to regulate it by the power of the Fed- 
eral Government, through the agency of the Treasury 
Department. This was the object of the resolution; and 
the mode of accomplishing that°object was as obvious 
and simple in its suggestion, as it was efficacious and 
certain in its operation. It was merely for Congress to 
use its authority over the collection of the revenue, and 
to resolve that none but specie paying banks should have 
their notes received in payments to the Federal Govern- 
ment! This brief enactment drew the line between good: 
and bad banks; between current and uncurrent paper. It 
sunk one, and raised the other. The resolution’ was’ 
passed on the 30th day of April, 1816--just twenty days 
after the passage of the act to establish the present Bank’ 
of the United States—~a circumstance which strongly im- 
plies that the Congress which granted the charter to the 
bank, did not consider that bank, but this resolution, as 
the true remedy for a disordered currency, and the pro- 
per regulator of the local banks. This implication, so 
clearly resulting from the premises, becomes an esta- 
blished proposition, when it is seen, by looking deeper 
into the origin of the resolution, that it was not only 
passed after the bank charter was granted, but that it 
was introduced into the House of Representatives after 
the passage of that charter, and that it owes its first con- 
ception to aspeech delivered in opposition to that charter, 

in which it was wisely asserted, and elaborately argued, 
that the Federal Government, and not a national bank, 

was the true corrector and regulator of local bank cur- 
rency; and that the exclusion of non-specie-paying bank 
notes from payments to the Federal Government, was 
the true, and the only true, remedy for the enormous 
disorders which then prevailed in the paper currency of 
the States. Mr. B. said, there was at that time a general 
suspension of specie payments among the banks. |The 
people were using unconvertible paper. A mass of fifty 
millions of such paper was supposed to be afloat; and to 
infuse life and heat into this mass--to act directly upon, 
it--and to draw the line between that which was ‘dead, 

and that which only slept, the joint resolution of 1816 
was passed, and the power of the Federal Government 
brought 10 bear directly upon it. It was argued, and 
well argued, at the time, and by those who were entirely 
friendly to national banks,* that the introduction of a 
new paper circulation was not the remedy for a disorder- 

ed paper currency; that the present national bank, then 

under discussion, was not the remedy; that the engine 
for Congress to use was its own revenue system, and the 

interdiction, from revenue payments, of all local paper 
which was not precisely equivalent to gold and silver; 

that gold and silver was the legal curreney of the United 
States; that the framers of the constitution were hard 
money men; and that it was the legitimate office of Con- 

gress to hold the State banks to the test of ‘specie pay- 
ments; that the new Bank of the United States, indepen- 

dent of its connexion with the Government, would not 

be able to get its notes into circulation; and that the 

whole'strength of the Government ought to be put forth 

to compel the payment of the duties and taxes to the 

Federal Government in the legal currency of the country, 

that is to say, in gold and silver; that in the end the re- 

venue must be paid in this legal currency, and the sooner 
that was brought about the better.” 

Mr. B. said it was not for the purpose of raising con- 
trasts, that he had gone so radically into the origin of this 
joint resolution, but to show the opinions of the Congress 
which chartered this bank, and to enable him to prove the 
truth of these opinions, as verified by the events of suc- 
ceeding years. Hig great position was, that this bank had 
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not reformed the disordered paper L 3 
that this joint resolution had done it! This was his posi- 
tion! -To sustain it, he should appeal to facts, not confi- 
ned. to books and documents inaccessible to the people, 
but diffused throughout the country, and existing in the 
knowledge of every citizen who had arr 
discretion in 1816, and had remained of sound mind and 
memory since. ‘The facts were these: That, within 
eighteen months after this bank went into operation, it 
ceased operation as a bank of circulation; that in April, 
1819, it was virtually insolvent, owing the State banks 
more than it could pay, and only living from day to day 
by their mercy; that a committee of Congress had report- 
ed its charter to be violated, in four specified cases; that 
resolutions: were. successively offered in Congress, 1, 
to order out a scire facias against the bank to vacate 
its charter; 2, to bring in a bill to repeal the charter with- 
out the formality of a scire facias; 3, to direct the removal 
of the deposites; 4, to forbid the notes of the bank from 
being received in payment of public dues. The conse- 
quence of all these events was, that the bank, in the se- 
cond year of its existence, ceased to do business as a bank 
of circulation; its branches were nearly all shut up; in 
the South and West not a note was put out; no currency 
of any kind issued from them; and this state of things 
continued till 1827, when the spurious checks began to 
be putinto circulation, and which, since the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of Brewster, the counter- 
feiter, are given up as illegal, But itis not necessary to 
go further: into the. misconduct of the bank. The posi- 
tion on which be, Mr. B., had taken his stand, was, that 
the Bank of the United States did not reform the paper 
currency of 1816; the proof is, that the bank, for all the 
purposes of supplying a currency, was a dead institution 
from the second year of its existence to 1827; and the 
fact is, that within this period, the local currency was re- 
formed, and has remained so ever since. The conclu- 
sion is inevitable, that it was the joint resolution of 1816 
that did it! And who made that resolution? The peo- 
ple’s representatives! Their agents and servants in Con- 
gress made it, that is to say, the people themselves made 
it, for they make their representatives, and through their 
representatives act in Congress, It is the people them- 
selves, then, who did reform the disordered currency of 
1816; it is they who can now prevent it from becoming 
disordered; and this is the answer which ought to be giv- 
en, and will be given, to every demand, to every inqui- 
ry, that supposes the Bank of the United States to be 
necessary to control the future currency of the State banks. 
Yey, said Mr, B., with great emphasis, it was the joint re- 
solution. of 1816-1 was the power of the Government 
itself, acting upon the local paper currencies, through its 
revenue system, through its custom-house, land offices, 
post offices, district attorneys’ and marshals’ offices, and 
its Federal courts, that reformed these currencies, after 
the great disorders of the war; that did it while the Bank 
of the United States was prostrate and powerless—while 
she wag a pauper upon the parish of the United States, 
a eviminal at’ the bar of Congress! and it was not to be 
endured that that bank should now claim the merit of a 
yeformation whichit never effected, and be held up to 
the people as the only true and safe regulator of local cur- 
rencizs in all time to come. 

Standing upon the inattackable. position that it was the 
joint resolution of 1816 which had reformed. the disor- 
dered paper currency of that day—that it was this resolu- 
tion which-had acted upon the mass of depreciated paper 
itself—that it had communicated heat an life into that 
mortified mass of the body politic—that it had given 
health and soundness to fifty millions of unconvertible 
bank notes--alter seeing these wonders performed by the 
resolution, he must be permitted to believe that the same 
medigine which had worked the miracle. of raising: the 


currency of 1816, buti dead, wo 


ived at years of 


uld now be able to effect the comparatively 
easy operation of keeping the living alive! of preserv- 
ing the sound whole! The State banks were now all 
paying specie for their notes; there were about 500 spe- 
cie paying banks in the Union; and the credit of many of 
these, in the first money markets of Europe.and America, 
—upon the exchange of New York and London~-was far 
superior to that of the Bank of the United States. ‘The 
joint resolution of 1816, which restored them to specie 
payments, can hold them on to specie payments! 
Without alteration, or amendment, that resolution can 
continue to perform its high and goodly function; but it 
can be made still better; and especially can be made the 
instrument, in conjunction with gold, of restraining, and 
eventually suppressing, the whole circulation of bank 
notes under the denomination of twenty dollars. ‘The 
evils of a small paper circulation, he considered among 
the greatest grievances that could afflict a community. 
The evils were innumerable, and fell almost exclusively 
upon those who were least able to bear them, or to guard 
against them. Ifa bank stops payment, the holders of 
the small notes, who are usually the working part of the 
community, are the last to find it out, and the first to suf» 
fer. If counterfeiting is perpetrated, it is chiefly the 
small notes which are selected for imitation, because they 
are most current among those who know the least about 
notes, and who are most easily made the dupes of imposi- 
tion, and the victims of fraud. As the: expeller of bard’ 
money, small notes were the bane and curse of a coun- 
try. A nation is scarce, or abundant, in hard money, 
precisely in the degree in which it tolerates the lower dc- 
nominations of bank notes. France tolerates no note less 
than $100, and bas a gold and silver circulation of 350 
millions of dollars, England tolerates no note of less 
than $25, and has a gold and silver circulation of 130 mil- 
lions of dollars; in the United States, where $5 is the min- 
imum size of the Federal bank notes, the whole specie 
circulation, including what is in the banks, does not 
amount to thirty millions of dollars. To increase the 
quantity of hard money in the United States, and to sup- 
ply the body of the people with an adequate specie cur- 
rency to serve for their daily wants, and ordinary trans: 
actions, the bank note circulation below twenty dollars, 
ought to be suppressed. If Congress could pass a law to 
that effect, it ought to be done, but it cannot pass such 
a law; it has no constitutional power to pass it. Congress 
can, however, do something else, which will, in time, 
effectually put down such acurrency. lt can discard it, 
and disparage it. It can reject it from all Federal pay- 
ments. It can reject the whole circulation of any bank 
that will continue to issue small notes. Their rejection 
from all Federal payments, would check their. currency, 
and confine the orbit of their circulation to the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of the issuing bank. The bank itself 
would find but little profit from issuing them--public 
sentiment would come to the aid of Federal policy. The 
i people of the States, when countenanced and sustained 
iby the Federal Government, would indulge their natural 
antipathy and honest detestation of a small paper curren- 
cy. They would make war upon all small notes. 


| 


The State legislatures would be under the control of the 
people, and the States that should first have the wisdom 
to. limit their paper circulation toa minimum of twenty 
dollar bills, would immediately fill up with gold and sil- 
ver. The common currency would be entirely metallics 
and there would be a broad and solid basis for a super- 
structure of large notes; while the States which continu- 
ed to tolerate the small notes; would be afflicted. with all- 
the evils of a most pestilential part of the paper system, 
—small notes, part counterfeit, part uncurrent, half worn 
out, and_all incapable of being. used with any regard to'a 
beneficial. economy. Mr. B. went on to depict the evils - 
ofa small note currency, which he locked upon as the 
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bané and curse of the laboring part of the community, 
and the reproach and opprobrium of any Government that 
tolerated it. He said that the Government which suf- 
> fered its currency to fall into such a staté that the farmer, 
the artisan, the market man, the day laborer, and the 
hited servant, could only be paid in small bank notes, was 
a’'Government which abdicated one of its most sacred 
duties, and became an accomplice on the part of the 
strong in the oppression of the weak. 
_.” Mre B. placed great reliance upon the restoration of the 
» gold currency for putting down a small note circulation. 
No man would choose to carry a bundle of small bank 
‘notes in his pocket, even new and clean ones, much less 
z old, ragged, and filthy ones, when he could get gold in 
their place. A limitation upon the receivability of these 
notes, in payment of Federal dues, would complete their 
suppression. Itis in this point of view that the joint re- 
solution of 1816 may be beneficially amended. There is 
nothing in that resolution to prevent the Secretary of the 
Treasury from making the limitation himself; and the ob- 
ject of the amendment that he proposed would be to com- 
pela reluctant Secretary to do what he has a discretion 
to do, and to make it matter of law, and not of depart- 
mental discretion, to keep the power of the Government 
steadily bearing upon the small note circulation, until 
that pestiferous trash should disappear from the land. 
The Secretary is now to select the local banks whose 
notes may be received on account of Federal dues. He 
may give the notes a partial or a general receivability, 
`. He is under no obligation by law, or charter, to admit the 
notes of any bank to be received but those of the Bank 
of the United States. All others are at his discretion. 
There is nothing in the present resolution of 1816 to 
prevent him from permitting local notes of less than 
five. dollars to be received; and yet he has excluded all 
such. The only limitation upon him is as to their specie 
character; with respect to all the rest, it is matter of dis- 
cretion, No local bank has a right, by law or charter, 
to have any part of its circulation received. It is matter 
of favor to receive any part of it; and the policy and in- 
terest of the United States may say how far that favor 
may go. The Secretary may say it now; the joint resolu- 
tion of 1816 is a carte blanche authority for him in that 
particular; but Mr. B. would prefer legal enactments to 
departmental discretion, even where he had every confi- 
dence in the Secretary, and, therefore, he would, at the 
proper time, propose that this resolution--to make it the 
instrument of restraining a small note currency, as well 
as of regulating local currencies--should be amended, so 
that, 1, after the expiration of the charter of the Bank 
of the United States (which now has the chartered right 
of. tendering five and ten dollar notes to the United 
States) no note should be received on account of the 
Federal Government, or of the Post Office Department, 
of less denomination than twenty dollars; 2, nor the note 
of any bank which would continue to issue notes of less 
than five (or ten) dollars amount; $, nor any note which 
should not be payable, at the place where issued, in gold 
“and silver. These amendments, with the restoration of 
the gold currency~-the admission of foreign coins to cir- 
“os. culation, and raising: them to their just value—would 
put the carrency of the Union on a footing of accommo- 
dation and safety, to all classes of the community, namely, 
gold and silver for common currency, and large bank notes 
for special occasions and large operations. Mr. B. did 
not aspire to the felicity of seeing as fine a currency in 
the United States as there is France, were there was no 
bank note’ under five hundred: francs, and where there 
was a gold and silver circulation at the rate of eleven dol- 
“Jars ahead for each man, woman, and child, in the king- 
dom, namely, three hundred and fifty millions of dollars 
for a population of thirty-two millions of souls, but he 
did aspire to the comparative happiness of seeing as good 
Vors X,- 70 


1791, and which will be continued upon us until the cita- 
del of that system—-the Rastile of paper money-~the 
present Bank of the United States, shall cease to exist. 

Mr. B. said, that he was not the organ of the President 
on this floor—he had no authority from the President to 
speak his sentiments to the Senate. Even if he knew 
them, it would be unparliamentary, and irregular, to state- 
them. There was a way for the Senate to communicate 
with the President, which was too well known to every 
gentleman to require any indication from him. But he. 
might be permitted to suggest—in the absence of all re- 
gular information—that if any Senator wished to under- 
stand, and to comment upon, the President’s opinions on 
currency, he might, perhaps, come something nearer to 
the mark, by commenting on what he (Mr. B.) had been... 
saying, than by having recourse to the town meeting re- 
ports of inimical bank committees. 

Mr. B. concluded with showing the difference between 
the state of the country at this time, when the secoñd Bank 
of the United States is about to expire, and the state of 
the country in 1811, when the expiration of the first bank 
took place. His object was, to prevent any inference 
from being drawn from what occurred then to what may 
happen now. ‘The times are changed, and bear no analo- 
gy to each other. The bank of 1791 expired on the eve 
of the late war with Great Britain and the Indians, and 
left the currency of the country in the condition to which 
the paper system had reduced it; gold expelled; foreign 
coins undervalued and discouraged; the channels of cireu- 
lation filled with small bank notes; and the.country covers 
ed with local banks.: The wat came ‘upon the country’ 
inthis state of its currency, and every: incident tended to 
make things worse. The demands for money increased, 
the supplics diminished. New loans and new taxes suc- 
ceeded each other; commerce, which filled our coffers in 
times of peace, was then broken up. During the whole 
war, the Government was a borrower, instead of a deposit- 
or. It became the servant of the local banks, instead of 
remaining their master; and would hive become the ser- 
vant and slave of the United States British Bank, if it had 
continued. It could do nothing to regulate these local 
banks, until the peace returned, and foreign commerce 
was pouring in-her copious supply of revenue, and made 
the United States the collector and holder of immense 
sums, ‘Then the joint resolution of 1816 was passed, and 


jae local bank immediately put to the test of specie 


payment. But what is the stale of things now? Entirely 
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the reverse of that picture! Peace with all the -world— 
foreign commerce. prosperous—specie flowing in from 
abroad—domestic mines discovered—the Mexican and 
South American mines becoming more productive from 
the cessation of intestine strife—our national debt paid, 
~~taxes.reduced—and, to crown all, a President thorough- 
ly devoted to the currency of the constitution and to the 


interests of the people, and determined to give, so far as 


it depends upon him, both to the constitution and to the 


people, a full and fair trial for all their rights. With this 
advantage, said Mr. B., in the Executive Magistrate, and 
in this total change of times and entire reversal of circum- 
stances, there is every thing to justify the hope of an aus- 


picious issue toa noble experiment; and nothing to justify 


the application of an inference from what happened in 
the gloomy period of 1811, to what may happen in the 


prosperous period of 1834. 
‘Phe Senate adjourned. 


Sarurpaxy, Marca 22, 


PUBLIC DISTRESS. 
After the transaction of some other business— 


Mr. WEBSTER rose and said that he had been request- 
ed to present to the Senate the proceedings of a meeting 
held at Chambersburg, in the county of Franklin and 
State of Pennsylvania, attended by very many of the citi- 
zens of that county; and also a memorial respectfully ad- 


dressed to both Houses of Congress, signed by more than 


1,800 of the inhabitants and electors, expressing their 
opinions, hopes, and fears, in regard to the present condi- 
The presentation of this paper to 
Congress was attended by the presence of a large com- 
mittee, composed of persons of the first respectability,who, 
notwithstanding what they have seen of the numerous ap- 
plications to Congress—notwithstanding the abundant evi- 
dence which has been furnished of the distress pervading 
all parts of the country, and the necessity of some govern- 


tion of public affairs, 


mental interference to alleviate that distress, yet had felt 


it their duty to accompany their memorial to the seat of 


Government, and to assist in producing a conviction on the 


two. Houses of Congress, that some legislative measures 


were necessary, 
The county of Franklin was one of the most respecta- 


ble and wealthy in the great State of Pennsylvania. lt was 
‘gituated:in'a rich limestone valley, and, in its main cha- 


racter, was agricultural. He had the pleasure, last year, 


to pass: through it, and see it for the first time, when its 
rich fields ‘of wheat and rye were ripening, and, cer- 
tainly, he little: thought then, that he should, at this 
time, “have to present. to. the Senate such undeniable 


proofs of: their actual, severe, and. pressing distress. 


Asche had'said,: the inhabitants of. Franklin county were 
principally agriculturists, and, ofthese, the majority 
They were interest- 
ed, also, in manufactures to a great extent; they had ten 
or twelve forges, and upwards of four thousand persons 
engaged in the manufacture of iron, dependent for their 
daily bread on the product of their own labor, The hands 
< employed in this business were a peculiar race—miners, 
colliers, &c. and, if other employment was to be afford- 


were the tillers of their own land. 


ed them, they. would. find themselves unsuited for it. 


“These manufactories had been depressed, from causes so 
“well explained, and so. well understood, that nobody 
veotld now doubt them. They were precisely in the situa- 

tion of the cotton factories he had adverted to some days 
The 
consignee didnot receive them—he did not hope to dis- 
It 
was well known that, when a manufactured article was 
sent to the cities, the manufacturer. expected to obtain an 
This whole 
“operation haying stopped, in consequence. of the de- 


ago... There was no demand for their products. 


pose of them, and would not give his paper for them. 


‘advance on them, which he got cashed. 


rangement of the currency, the source of business wag 
dried up. There were other manufactories in that coun- 
ty that also felt the pressure—paper factories and manu- 
factories of straw paper, which increased the gains of 
agriculture. ‘These, too, have been under the necessity 
of dismissing many of those employed by them, which 
necessity brought this matter of Executive interference 
home to every man’s labor and property. He had ascer. 
tained the prices of produce as now, and in November 
last, in the State of Pennsylvania, and from these, it would 
be seen that, in the interior region, on the threshing 
floors, they had not escaped the evils which had affected 
the prices of corn and rye at Chambersburg. They => 
were hardly to be got rid of at any price, The loss on 
wheat, the great product of the county, was thirty cents. 
clover seed, another great product, had fallen from six 
dollars per bushel to four dollars. This downfall of ag. * 
ricultural produce described the effect of the measure of 
the Executive better than all the evidences that had been 
hitherto offered. These memorialists, for themselves, 
were sick, sick enough of the Executive expériment.. 
They thought the interests of themselves and the coun- 
try generally were too important te be made the sub- 
ject ofa rash experiment. They did not come to seek 
a boon from the Executive—they sought no extraordi- 
nary degree of attention from Congress. They only ask 
that the laws be administered according to their spirit, 
They ask that the laws might take their course, and ses 
cure their social and political rights. They desired that 
the war going on between the President and. the bank 
may cease. They feel themselves unsafe while this state 
of hostility continues. They desire to see Congress in- 
terpose to check the usurpations of Executive power, 
which, in the language of a British statesman, has in- 
creased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished. Mr. W. 
suid he would only adc his solemn conviction of the truth 
of what the memorialists said, and moved that the memos 
rial and proceedings be referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance and printed. ‘The motion was agreed to. 


RHODE ISLAND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. ROBBINS presented two memorials on the sub- 
ject of the general distress and pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of the country; one from the town of Newport, 
Rhode Island, and the other from the inhabitants of the 
towns of Smithfield and Cumberland, in the same State. 

In offering these memorials, Mr. Ropnrns addressed 
the Senate as follows: {Lam charged with the presenta: 
tion to Congress of two memorials, coming from the State 
of Rhode Island; one from the commercial town of New- 
port, on the seaboard, at the south; the other from the. 
towns of Smithfield and Cumberland, two agricultural 
and manufacturing towns, at the north limits of the State; 
and both upon the now all-engrossing concern of this dis- 
tracted country. Their names are a sufficient guarantee 
that their memorials speak the words of truth and sober- 
ness. They. speak of the distress which they are suffer. 
ing, and of the ruin which is impending over them; and 
they appeal to Congress to interpose for their relief, by 
removing the cause, and applying the remedy which has 
so often been explained here. Nine hundred and fifty 
names arc appended to the memorial from those two 
northern towns, embracing all professions and all occu- 
pations therein, and representing, as I am assured, the. 
united voices of all the inhabitants of both. It would i 
seem that the greatness of their common calamity had. 
hushed every voice but the voice of their common disə 
tress. The Newport memorial is preferred by freebold+ 
ers only. The Senate is probably aware that a freehold, 
with that people, is a necessary qualification to the right 
of suffrage. Hence that memorial is confined to frees: 
holders. it was signed by two hundred and fifty-one.’ 
freeholders of that town, taken both for and against the 
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“memorial of: this number, only twenty-six have signed 
against the memorial; about dne-tenth part of the whole 
“umber. Yet Newport is the head-quarters of the adhe- 
‘gents of the national administration in that State. But 
ifit were not so; I should: hope that the free citizens of 
afree State might petition Congress for a redress of griev- 
ances without. asking leave of those adherents; and I 
‘should hope, too, it would not depend on those adhe- 
rents whether such. a petition should be accredited by 
“Congress. The population of Newport is about eight 
thousand; they are mostly engaged in commercial pur- 
suits, for which they are admirably suited, having the 
finest harbor in the world. Their enterprise and spirit 
of adventure have carried their navigation and their com- 
merce over every sea, and to every part of the commer- 
cial world. ‘They are alike distinguished for intelligence 
and enterprise; and their commercial character is a happy 
compound of boldness in adventure, and prudence in 
calculation. Recently they had begun to turn their at- 
tention to manufactures by means of steam power. 
The success of their experiments had been such as had 
produced the most sanguine hopes from this new source 
ef growing numbers and wealth and prosperity. But all 
these hopes have been suddénly, and, as they fear, fa- 
tally extinguished by the late pernicious interference of 
the arbitrary hand of the Executive with the money con- 
cerre of the country. 
1 will now, with the indulgence of the Senate, say a few 
words of those two northern towns, 
their history (and it shall be very brief) will serve as an 
illustration of the facultics of this country, and of the 
importance. of their developement. A small river runs 
through these towns, called Blackstone river; a narrow 
stream, of no great volume of water, but perennial and 
unfailing, and possessing great power from the frequency 
and greatness of its falls, Prior to 1791, this power had 
always run to waste, except here and there a saw mill or 
a grist mill, to supply the exigencies of a sparse neighbor- 
hood, and one inconsiderable forge. Since that period, 
from time to time, and from place to place, that power, 
iustead of running to waste, has been applied to the use 
of propelling machinery, ull the valley of that small river 
has become the Manchester of America. That power is 
so wnlimited, that scarcely any limitation can be fixed to 
its capability of progressive increase in its application. 
That valley, in these towns, already has in it over 30 dif- 
ferent establishments; it has in it two millions of fixed ca- 
pital'in those establishments; ithas expended in it annual- 
ly, in the wages of manual labor, five hundred thousand 
dollars; it has in it enc hundred thousand spindles in ope- 
ration. ` L should say it had—fur one-half of these spindles 
are ‘slveady suspended, and the other half soon must be 
suspended, if the present state of things continues. On the 
bank of that river the first cotton spindle was established 
in America. The invention of Arkwright, in 1791, es- 
caped from the jealous prohibitions of England, and plant- 
editself there. It was brought over by a Mr. Slater, who 
had been a laboring manufacturer in England, but who 
was nota machinist. -Ho brought it over, not in models, 
but in his owi Mind, and fortunately he was blessed with 
a mind capacious of such things, and which, by its fair 
fruits, has made him a man of immense fortune, and onc 
of the greatest bencfactors to bis adopted country. There 
he made the first essays that laid the foundation of Chat 
system which has spread so fiw and wide in this country, 
and risen to such a height that it makes a demand annually 
for two hundred and fifty thousand bales of cotton—about 
zi one-fourth of all the cotton crop of all our cotton-growing 
States; makes for those Stites, for their staple, the best 
market in the world, except that of England: it was ra- 
pidly becoming to them the best market in the world, not 
excepting that of England; still betler, it was rapidly be- 
coming for them a market to weigh down and preponde- 


A brief sketch of 


rate in the'scale against all the other markets-of the world 
taken together. 
one breath of the Executive administration of this country. 
Now, every thing in that valley, every thing in possession, 
every thing in prospect, is tottering to its fall. 
of those one hundred. thousand spindles are, as F before 
stated, already stopped; the other half are still continued, 
but at a loss to the owners, and purely from charity to the 
laborers; but this charity has its limit, and regard to their 
own safety will soon constrain them to. stop the other half. 
Five months ago, had one travelled through. that valley 
and witnessed the scenes then displayed there—their nu- 
merous and dense population, all industrious, and. thriv- 
ing, and contented —had heard the busy hum of industry 
in their hours of labor—the notes of joy in their hours of 
relaxation—had_ seen the plenty of their tables, the com- 


Now, all those prospects are blasted by 


One-half 


forts of their firesides—had, in a word, seen in every 
countenance the content of every heart; and if that same 


person should travel through the same valley hereafter, 
and should find it then deserted, and desolate, and silent 
as the valley of death, and covered over with the solitary 
and mouldering ruins of those numerous establishments, 


he would say, Surely the hand of the ruthless destroyer 
has been here! Now, if the present state of things is to 
be continued, as surely as blood follows the knife that 
has been plunged to the heart, and death ensues, so sure- 
ly that change there is to take placc; and he who ought 
to have been their guardian angel, will have been that 
ruthless destroyer. Though it has been denied here that 
the removal of the deposites was the causc of the distress, 
it is not denied that it was the cause of the cause; it is not 


denied that it has produced the destruction of confidence 
and credit; nor that the destruction of confidence and cre~ 
dit has produced the distress. 


What signifies it whether 
the distress stands first or second in the chain of. conse- 
quences from that measure? All the consequences, me- 
diate as well as immediate, collateral as well as direct, are 
equally to be ascribed to it. They are all bitter and dead- 
ly waters from the same fountain. Will it be said. that 
these collateral consequences were not foreseen, and 
therefore were not intended by the Executive? Be it so: 
1 believe it was so; but, for that very reason, and espe- 
cially for that reason, and against all opposing reasons, he 
ought instantly to undo what he has. done. If a project 
has been attended with a disastrous result, neither mtend- 
ed by it, nor expected from it, it is the most urgent of all 
reasons (and what heart could resist it?) why it should be 
instantly abandoned; and especially if that project was a 
theoretic experiment of Exccutive administration upon 
thirteen millions of people, and that result the sudden ruin 
of the prosperity of that whole people. No friend of the 
President, I presume, will say that these collateral conse- 
quences were foreseen and intended by him; foc his bit- 
terest foe could not say more to make him the object of 
execration now and forever. For what could make: a 
name more detestable to. this, and every following age, 
than to have it identified with a scene of calamity, that 
will ever be marked as an era in the history of the calami- 
tous periods of this country, and identified with that scene 
as its criminal author. But the President does not say 
this—far from it. He denies the fact of distress; he rep- 
resents that the cry of distress that comes to us from all 
parts of the country, is not the ery of distress, but ils 
counterfeit; that it is raised for theatrical effect, and for a 
political purpose; and that purpose to drive him from the 
stand which he has taken. His friends in this house 
leave us to suppose, from their silence or their declara- 
tions, that they concur with the Executive in this repre- 
sentation. The denial of the fact of distress, in.the face 
of all the evidence before us to establish it, L consider as 
a moral phenomenon; and to be marked as: such.in the 
history of the wanderings of the human mind, extravagant 
as such phenomena bave been. But sperhaps i i8 nog 
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wholly unaccountable. 


We know that the senses do not | our history, is certain. 


But the removal of the deposites, 


do their offices without the consent of the conscious mind. lat the expiration of the charter, would not be attended 


‘The marble column that is standing before us, and which 
paints itself on the retina of the eye, is not seen, if the 
mind be so abstracted as to be unconscious of the image. 
So it was no absurdity, the saying, ‘Seeing they see not, 
and: hearing they hear not;” for, though a contradiction 
jn sound, it was none in sense. A proof, by-the-by, (and 
perhaps worthy of a nota-bene in passing,) that the mind 
is a being per se and that the senses are its instruments, 
but no part of itself. The case is somewhat analogous 
with the human mind, and intellectual objects. The mind 
cannot see, or will not yield, to the force of evidence, 
against the predetermined opposition of the will. The 
only rational and praiseworthy end of eloquence itself, as 
an art, ig to set the will on the side of truth; and the great- 
est of her victories is a victory over the will. Without 
that victory, there are cases in which evidence is vain, 
logic is vain; a miracle, and the greatest of all miracles, 
would be vain. It was of such obdurate and invincible 
incredulity, it was said, and by the voice of Divine truth 
itself, then animating the human form, ‘If they believe 
not Moses and the prophets, neither would they believe, 
though one should be raised from the dead.” What could 
be more astonishing, to one who had not considered the 


force of the human willin blinding the human understand- | with the air; you strike at nothing; 


with these collateral consequences, for it could not create 
the alarm which has produced those consequences. The 
removal of the deposites then, would be a thing of course, 
and to be expected in the course of things, and there 
could be nothing in it to excite alarm. We have a proof 
of this in our own experience. The deposites were re- 
moved from the former bank, at the expiration of its char- 
ter, as a thing of course. It gave no alarm; it had none 
of these collateral effects. The effect of depriving the 
country of the great resource of a national bank was in- 
deed severe, and was severely felt; but this effect was al. 
together distinct from the effect of the removal of the de- 
posites. Besides, it is not certain, that if the deposites 
had not been removed now, that they would have been 
removed hereafter; for that would depend on the future 
will of Congress, and that again on the sentiment of the 
country. Iam aware that the honorable gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Forsytu,] whose argument I am consider. 
ing, in order to make good his argument, assumed that 
the sentiment of the country was decidedly against a bank; 
but what is more extraordinary, he assumed that it would 
remain so. Now, there is no dealing with assumptions like 
this; they have nothing tangible in them; it is like battling 
at best (to use a Yan- 


ing to the force of evidence, than the denial of the fact of |kee phrase) it is but guessing, and can only be opposed by 


distress, in the face of all the accumulated and accumula- 
ting evidence here to establish it?—-to hear it said that 
the cry of distress is counterfeit, which we hear in all parts 
of the country—which comes to us authenticated by the 
-names of thousands and tens of thousands of our fellow- 


citizens, and among them many that are but other names 
for virtue itself; and borne to us, too, by delegations of 
the highest grade of character in this country; and their 


statements, too, corroborated by a thousand facts, which 
no one denies, and which cannot deceive us?—to hear it 
gaid in this Hall, as it has been repeatedly said, that the 
distress began here; that here it first sounded, and that 
the complaints we hear are but the echoes of that sound, 
reverberated to us from all parts of the country? Then 
we are to suppose that the two hundred and fifty failures 
in New York, and which are daily increased, are all ficti- 
tious failures, made to make a show of distress, not felt, 
and for political effect; that the sixty failures in New Bed- 
ford, one-fourth of all the mercantile houses there, are all 
_ fictitious failures, and made to make a show of distress not 
felt, and for political effect; that the same scene of coun- 
terfeit bankruptcy, for the same fraudulent purpose, has 
been going on in all our commercial towns and cities, and 
in‘all_our manufacturing districts; that the whole country 
has agreed to sink the value of all the property in it some 
fifteen; twenty, or twenty-five per cent. to impose upon the 
President; that the whole country is in one universal con- 
spiracy, by hanging out false signals of distress, to deccive 


him, and thereby to induce him to recede from the posi- 
tion he bas taken; and to cap the climax, that Nicholas 


v Biddle has done all this—he has bribed the whole country 
into this conspiracy. The phenomenon is not the less, 


that these absurdities should be believed, while the fifty 
thousand witnesses are disbelieved, and they the very suf- 


férers and victims of the distress, 


Apain: Itis said, (and-after a few words on this topic 
{will relieve the attention of the Senate, and resume my 
seat,) it is said that the deposites were to be removed, 
whatever might be the consequences, if not now, shortly 
hereafter; namely, at the expiration of the charter, some 
two years hence; that the only difference, then, was a dif- 
ference of time, and the only question a question of time; 
and at best it could only be-a little putting off of the evil 
The removal now, with its collateral consequences 
now, which have been the destrustion of confidence and 
credit, and a degree of distress thatis without a parallel in 


day. 


guessing. But it is enough to say that the removal of the 
deposites now, with all its collateral evils now, is certain; 
and itis not certain that a removal would have been made 
hereafter; and if made hereafter, it is certain it would nat 
have been attended with these collateral evils. . 


thing to what had been said, and so well said, by his col- 
league, but would only bear his testimony to the character 
and standing of the memorialists. Those whom 1 know, 
said Mr. K., are among the first of our fellow-citizens for 
industry, intelligence, and enterprise. I have the fullest 
confidence in their representations. These memorialists, 
Lam informed, are confined to the towns of Smithfied and 
Cumberland, two of the largest agricultural townships in 
the State; they both lie on the Blackstone river, and con- 
tain within their borders a number of valuable manufac- 
turing villages. In fact, sir, the whole river, from its 
mouth to near Worcester, is studded with manufacturing 
villages. In traversing it, nearly forty miles, you are not 
out of sight of some one of those establishments which are 
now languishing, as represented by the memorials. 

The memorials were then referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


PETERSBURG (VA.) MEMORIAL. 


Mr. FORSYTH rose and said, he had been requested 
to present the memorial of a large number of citizens and 
voters of Petersburg, Virginia, to the number of 500, ap- 
proving of the course of the President and Sceretary of 
the ‘Treasury, in removing the public deposites from the 
Bank of the United States, and praying that they may not 
be restored. This memorial, and the circumstances at- 
tending it, would justify him, Mr. F. said, in accompany- 
ing the presentation of it with some remarks; but he had 
hitherto reprobated it, and he thought the custom more 
honored in the breach than in the observance. He would, 
therefore, content himself with moving the reference of 
the memorial to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LEIGH said, that, by the kindness of the honora- 
ble Senator from Georgia, he had had an opportunity of 
inspecting the names attached to the memorial, and could 
bear his testimony, from having a personal acquaintance 
with many of the signers, to the respectability of them. 
He could not, however, possibly believe that they were 
all voters of the town of Petersburg, for, being familiarly 
acquainted with it, he doubted whether there were as 


Mr. KNIGHT said, he would not attempt to add any 
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many voters in it as $00. But be it as it might, he agreed- 
with the gentleman from Georgia, that their memorial 
was’entitled to the respectful consideration of the Senate. 
If it was in order, he would avail. himself of this oppor- 
tunity to present the memorial of.the citizens of Princess 
Ann county, and would follow the example of the honora- 
_ “ble Senator from Georgia, in saying nothing on the sub- 

ject; but would only present this memorial to the Senate, 
feeling satisfied that a document coming from that quarter, 
or any other quarter, ought to receive, and would re- 
ceive, the respectful consideration it was entitled to. He 
then moved that the memorial should be read, printed, 
and referred, 

Both memorials were then referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 


RE-CHARTERING BANK UNITED STATES. 


The CHAIR having called the order of the day, being 
Mr. Wessten’s bill to continue, for a limited time, the 
charter of the Bank of the United States, 

_Mr. BENTON rose, and concluded his remarks, as 
given entire in preceding pages; when 

Mr. WHITE rose, and said that he wished to offer his 
sentiments on this question, and he would do so then, or 
on Monday next, as might be the pleasure of the Senate. 

Mr. WRIGHT observed, that, as there was much busi- 
ness of an Executive nature before the Senate, undis- 
posed of, he thought the honorable Senator had better 
proceed with his remarks on Monday next; and he (Mr. 
W.) would move that the Senate go into the considera- 
tion of Executive business. 

Mr. WEBSTER wished to accommodate the honorable 
Senator from Tennessee, in allowing him to proceed to 
address the Senate, if it might be convenient to himself; 
but he hoped gentlemen would come on Monday pre- 
pared to be diligent; for, unless they should then take 
the question, he hoped he should not be deemed wanting 
in courtesy, if he endeavored to protract their daily sit- 
tings, in order to take the question at an early day. 

Mr. CLAY hoped that the honorable Senator from 
Tennessee would proceed, if convenient to himsclf. ‘The 
debate on the subject of his resolutions had long been 
protracted, and should in some short time be brought to 
a close. He therefore trusted that there would be a ge- 
neral concurrence on the part of the Senate, to prolong 
the daily sessions for that purpose. The debate ought to 
be brought to a close next week; for it had already last- 
ed long enough for any one to have gone to Europe and 
returned, 

Mr. WHITE expressed himself willing to proceed, 
when the Senate should think proper, 

Mr. WRIGHT renewed his motion to go into the con- 
sideration of Executive business; which was agreed to. 

‘The Senate then went into the consideration of execu- 
tive business; and, after the doors were re-opened, 

The Senate adjourned, 


make and sell; ordinarily, two millions of pairs of shoes a 
year, for which, at.75- cents a pair, they receive one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars. They consume half a 
million of dollars worth of leather, of which they buy a 
large portion in Philadelphia-and Baltimore, and the rest 
in their own neighborhood. “The-articles manufactured 
by them are sent to all parts of the country, finding their 
way into every principal port, from Eastport round to St. 
Louis. Now, sir, when I was last among: the people of © 
this handsome town, all was prosperity and: happiness. 
Their business was not extravagantly profitable; they 
were not growing rich over fast, but they were comforta+ 
ble, all employed, and all satisfied and contented. ` But, 
sir, with them, as with others, a most serious change has 
taken place. They find their usual employments sud- 
denly arrested, from the same cause which has smitten 
other parts of the country with like effects; and they 
have sent forward a memorial, which I have now the ho- 
nor of laying before the Senate. This memorial, sir, is 
signed by nine hundred of the legal voters of the town; 
and 1 understand the largest number of votes known to 
have been given is one thousand. Their memorialis short; 
it complains of the illegal removal of the deposites, of the 
attack on the bank, and of the effect of these measures 
on their business. One of their committee, sir, has brought 
on this memorial, and T learn from him facts, so clearly 
illustrative of the evil consequences of the Secretary’s 
proceedings, that I must pray a moment’s indulgence to 
state them. 

The case of these memorialists shows fully and ex- 
actly the beneficial operation of the bank, and the effect 
of embarrassing or discontinuing its operations. The 
manufacturers of Lynn, as I have already said, send their 
articles to every State in the Union; and they there sell 
them to wholesale and retail dealers. For the proceeds 
of the sales they draw their bills on time, and these bills 
are discounted; they receive cash for them, and the bills 
go forward to be paid in due time. They have found no 
difficulty in cashing their bills, at a rate of discount not 
exceeding three-fourths of one per cent., though drawn 
on the most distant places; and thus they have been able 
to realize an advance upon their articles so soon as ship- 
ped, and with this advance have been ready to buy new 
stock and go on with their operations. But the Execu- 
tive Government has broken up all this. These manufac- 
turers cannot now sell their bills but with extreme. diffi- 
culty, and when they do sell them atall, they do it through 
the agency of brokers, and at a discount of three per 
cent. ‘They lose, therefore, two dollars and a quarter in 
every hundred, by losing the former facilities of exchange. 
But there are other and still greater losses. In the pre- 
sent state of things, the manufacturers are unwilling to 
buy stock, and afraid to enter into any new engagements, 
They cannot, therefore, employ labor as formerly, and a 
state of confusion and embarrassment has consequently 
ensued. ‘Three hnndred hands, 1 am: informed, bave 
been dismissed from. their employment, even since the 
|date of the memorial, and others must be‘dismissed, The 
means of living are thus snatched suddenly away. from 
whole classes of industrious and worthy men, and their 
families threatened with want. And now, sir, } beg leave 
to ask gentlemen who support the measures of the ad- 
ministration, what I am to say to these people? What an- 
swer am l to give them, when they ask me what is to be 
done for their relief? When am l to inform them the ex- 
periment will be ended? 1 am the more anxious that they 
should furnish me with some answer, because I perceive 
that the business of memortlizing Congress, instead of 
being nearly through, is but just begun. 1 perceive that 
petitions and committees are coming from: all quarters, 
from all classes, and from all parties, in constant and rapid 
succession, evincing a fixed resolution amongst the people 
not to fall, silent and uncomplaining victims, under acts of 


Monpar, Marca 24. 
LYNN (MASS.) MEMORIAL. 

Mr. WEBSTER. presented a memorial signed by nine 
houadred of the inhabitants’ of the town of Lynn, in the 
State of Massachusetts, remonstrating against the removal 
of the public deposites from the Bank of the United States, 
and praying for their restoration, with such other measures 
as Congress may deem expedient. 

Those members of the Senate, said Mr. W., who have 
travelled from Boston to Salem, or to Nahant, will re- 
member the town of Lynn. It is a beautiful town, si- 
tuated upon the sea, is highly industrious, and has been 
hitherto prosperous and flourishing: With a population 
of eight thousand souls, its great business is the manufac- 
ture of shoes. ‘Three thousand persons, men, women, 
and children, are engaged in this manufacture. They 
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. Government. equally illegal and preposterous. If £ mis- 


take not, the spirit of the country is rising. The people 


think the Government of the country is their Government; 


the interests which it should protect their interests; and 


they have had enough, quite enough, of Executive expe- 


riments. 

Mr. President, when will this foolish experiment be 
abandoned? All men may commit errors, but wise men, 
and candid men, will retract them so soon as they sce 
them to be errors. ‘They will not adhere to error, in spite 
of experience, and grow more obstinate and more angry, 
in proportion as that error becomes more and more mani- 
fest. Sir, we have come to a pass, in which attachment 
to preconceived opinions, and to hastily adopted pur- 
poses, must give way to truth and reason. The times are 
becoming too sober, quite too sober, for any man, or any 
set of men, to make a stubborn point of what they may 
call their own consistency. The country must be saved; 
and the people must save it by compelling thase who have 
adopted ruinous measures, to retrace their steps, if they 
will not retrace them of their own free will, having seen 
their utter and absolute failure, and the enormous mis- 
chiefs which they have produced. 

The memorial was then referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


YORK (PA.) MEMORIAL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT stated to the Senate, that he 
had received a communication from James Lewis and 
Adam King, the committe appointed by a meeting of a 

ortion of the people of York, held on the 4th of March 

ast, to communicate the proceedings of that meeting to 
the Chair, to be laid before the Senate—that the com- 
mittee in their communication express their regret that 
any inadvertence in the performance of the duties enjoin- 
ed upon them by the meeting, bad led to the transmis- 
sion of a paper to the Senate which was not directed to 
be sent, and was not proper to be received—that they 
now enclosed, and asked the Chair to lay before the 
Senate, such portion of the proceedings as the meeting 
intended for it--that they would have preferred to vary 
the language of some of the resolutions, but have not the 
power—that they cannot however find in them any dis- 
respect to cither House of Congress, and that they are 


confident none was intended by the meeting—that it is 
¿with reluctance they again bring the subject to the notice 


of the Chair, but that without doing so, they would con- 
sider themselves as having unperformed. their obligation 
to their fellow-citizens. ‘The paper now communicated 
was'stated by the Chair to be the resolutions only which 


had on a former occasion been read to the Senate, with- 


out-any portion of the preamble then attached to it. The 
Chair farther ‘stated, that the Senate having heretofore 
decided not to receive the proceedings of this meeting 
in the form in which they were then presented, the Chair 
thought it duc to the Senate to leave to its decision the 
question bow far the objections then raised to them have 
been obviated by the condition in which they are now 
presented, and by the explanations of the committee, 
which would be read. $ 

My. CLAY inquired. whether the Presiding Officer 
thought the. paper was couched in respectful language? 

The CHAM? replied, that it had on a former occasion 
‘given H8.views:as to the character of the expressions 
used inethe tesolution which was deemed most objec- 
tionaly-and which the Chair briefly repeated; but that 
under the circumstances of the case, and in view of what 
had already taken place, the Chair thought it consistent 
with its duty, and -most just to the body, to take its own 
sense upon that question 

Mr. CLAY said, -by the rules and practice of both 
Houses of Congress, whenevet’a. paper like this was pre- 
sented, the person presenting it youched for the respect- 


za, 


fulness of its language. If the person did not so vouch, 
the paper could not be received. He understood that 
the Presiding Officer declined doing so, and therefore it 
ought not to be received. The paper did not come to 
the Senate in the form it ought to come. He therefore 
moved that the paper be not received. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he knew no difference in the ap- 
plication of the rule between the Chair and an individual 
member of the Senate. If the Chair could decline say- 
ing whether the paper was in such language as made it 
fit to be received or not, then any member of the Senate 
could also refuse. : 

Mr. WRIGHT said, if he understood the facts in rela. 
tion to this paper, it had already been before the Senate, 
and they had refused to receive it. The paper had since 
been returned to the place from whence it came, and the 
objectionable part, be believed, had been stricken out; 
that part was not now here. The objection raised was 
to the preamble, which is not connected with the pro- 
ceedings, and to certain mitilations of the paper, not 
now connected with it. If so, by presenting it in this 
manner, the Chair signified its duty to lay the paper be- 
fore the Senate, the exceptionable parts being now out 
of the question. 

Mr. CLAY replied, there was some perseverance in this 
matter beyond what met the eye. The objection was 
not solely to the mutilation. The paper was now brought 
back, with an expression on the part of those who sent it, 
that they did not feel authorized to alter the proceedings. 
In other words, that what had been done by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Wixrs,] in altering the 
paper, they do not feel authorized to do; and therefore 
they send it back, with the exception of the preamble. 
The rule that the preamble is not part of an enactment 
was not applicable to the proceedings of public meetings, 
and that being stricken out, the Chair deems it somewhat 
questionable as to propricty of language, and throws the 
responsibility of receiving it on the Senate. Now,he would 
vote against receiving it, because it was the duty of the 
Chair to state whether it was in respectful language or 
not. The Chair declined doing this, and he was not 
willing that the responsibility should rest on the Senate, 
the Chair having declined the preliminary question. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, did not know how far the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky intended his remark to go, when 
he insisted upon every individual who presented papers 
to the Senate, to vouch for the respectful language in 
which they were couched. Were they to vouch for every 
expression contained in them? Had the gentleman read 
these resolutions? There was nothing disrespectful in 
them. The preamble was every way exceptionable, but 
that has been stricken out, and now the resolutions come 
back in an unexceptionable form. In what terms, he 
would ask, are petitioners to clothe their meaning ot 
their views? To what parts of these resolutions does the 
gentleman except. There was but one resolution which 
could be tortured to apply to any individual in either 
House of Congress—and that only says that the bank 
has used its funds to corrupt members of Congress, with- 
out designating any one. And bad they not a right to 
say 80, if they believed it? He hoped the resolutions 
would be read, in order that we may see whether there 
be any thing objectionable in them. 

Mr. CLAYTON was opposed to receiving the resolu- 
tions, because the preamble which had been appended 
to them was a Component part of the whole proceedings, 
and no one had a right to strike it out. 

Mr. PRESTON said that a change of circamstances 
had made an essential difference in this case. The pre- 
amble was now off, and the paper sent back; the agents 
in this matter. say they were not empowered to send the 
preamble, and therefore they have gent. the resolutions; 
and they have decided that the preamble is not a part of 
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the proceedings.’ He thought they were the proper per- 
sons to decide upon this question; whether they had done 
so. improperly, was not for us to decide; but a liberal 
discretion ought to be allowed them. . When the paper 
was sent to the Presiding Officer, he was bound to exer- 
cise.a certain degree of discretion about presenting it. 
if he had doubts about its propriety; it was proper for 
him to submit it to the Senate, so that it might be read, 
and if in the course of reading, it were found exception- 


able, any gentleman might move to dispense with any |submitted the motion. 


further reading, or to refuse to receive the paper. . He 
hoped thig might be read for that purpose. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said that these proceedings had 
already been refused by the Senate. There was no 
power to strike out the preamble—it was as much a part 
of the proceedings as the resolutions. The same objec- 
tions he urged to the proceedings before, exist now, and 
he did not think the letter from the committee cured the 
defect. ‘There was another objection. ‘Those gentle- 
men express their regret that they could not strike out 
the offensive resolution, but say they meant no offence 
to either House of Congress in the resolution. The re- 
solutions did not speak the voice of York county, and if 
they had, they ought to have called another meeting, and 
if their proceedings had been respectful, we would have 
received them. One of these resolutions stated that 
the Bank of the United States had used its money to 
purchase support in this and the other House. It was 
precisely the same paper as the other, and he was deci- 
dedly opposed to reading it, and he thought it ought to 
be condemned by a vote of the Senate. 

Some further remarks were made by Messrs. CAL- 
HOUN, LEIGH, EWING, and KANE; when, 

On motion of Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Crav’s 
morion, that the paper be not received, was laid on the 
table, 


RE-CUARTERING BANK UNITED STATES. 


The Senate then resumed the consideration of the ques- 
tion of granting Mr. Wensrer leave to bring in a bill 
to re-charter the Bank of the United States. 

Mr. WHITE took the floor, and addressed the Chair 
as follows: 

Mr. President: When a subject of so much importance 
is under consideration——when topics are discussed which 
produce a diversity of opinion, not only as to the powers 
conferred upon the Federal Government, but also, as to 
the manner. in which the powers certainly conferred are 
. distributed among the several departments; and when our 
decision may vitally affect, as well the fiscal concerns of 
the Government as the pecuniary interests of all classes 
of the community, Lam unwilling to record my votes un-e 
til [shall have: given some of the reasons, at least, which 
lead to them. E am pleased that the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts has asked leave to introduce this bill; 
not because Lapprove of it, but because it offers some- 
thing practical, which we cau discuss, consider, and de- 
cide, If the bill proposed contained any principle, which 
under any modification, I believed we had a-power to en- 
act into a law, I. would most willingly extend: the usual 
courtesy of granting leave to introduce it, although 1 
might disapprove all its details; but, in my judgment, its 
object is to do that which, by the constitution we have no 
power to do. ‘The sole object is, to extend the charter 
of the present Bank of the United States, under certain 
modifications, for the term of six years after the 3d of 
March, 1836, when the existing charter willexpire. It 
is said the country is distressed in consequence of the 
derangement of our currency, and the object of this bill 
is to relieve that distress, by extending the charter. Jf 
leave is granted to introduce the bill, the hope will be 
indulged, thatin due season the bill will be passed into a 
law, and the relief desired be thus afforded. We ought 
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not, in my opinion, even by our silence, to encourage any 
expectation or. hope which we do not intend to make 
good. Entertaining the opinions which I do, in relation 
to this bank, I cannot silently acquiesce in the introduc- 
tion of this bill, without creating expectations which, so 
far as is in my power, I should certainly disappoint; there- 
fore, I hope, when I deny the: leave.asked, my conduct 
may not be attributed to a willingness to act, otherwise 
than courteously toward the honorable Senator who has 
I hold that, by the constitution. of 
the United States, Congress has no power: to create .a 
bank, and having no power to create it, we have no pow= 
er to continue it beyond the period limited for its: termis 
nation. I wish the Senate not to be alarmed, from a:be« 
lief that I am about to weary their patience, or exhaust 
my own strength, by an elaborate argument to prove the 
truth of this position, Iam well aware that this question 
has been repeatedly and ably discussed in Congress, and 
before our highest judicial tribunals, and that many of the 
most enlightened and pure men we have ever had in pub- 
lic employ, have affirmed the existence of this power; yet 
L consider the question unsettled. The power has always 
been questioned and disputed; it never has been yielded. 
The decisions are not binding as authorities, when Con- 
gress is called upon to exercise the power. If we are 
certain we do not possess it, or it is doubtful whether we 
do, it ought not to be exercised. Those who affirm the 
existence of this power, do not pretend that in the consti- 
tution it is expressly granted, but rely upon that clause of 
the 8th section, Ist article, which provides that t Con- 
gress shall have power to pass all laws necessary and pro- 
per to carry into effect the powers expressly granted.’? 
They next say that, by the 5th paragraph of the same 
section, Congress bas an express grant of power ‘to coin 
money, and to fix the value thereof, and the value of for- 
eign coin, and to regulate the ‘standard. of weights and 
measures.” Hence, they argue that it was the intention 
to vest in Congress the whole power over the monetary 
system of the United States, and that this cannot be done 
without giving a power to incorporate a bank. . Ladmit it 
was intended to vest the whole power in Congress, over 
our money, our currency, but deny that there is any ne- 
cessity fora bank to give effect to this power. By. the 
10th section, Ist article, it is said, ‘No State shall coin 
moncy, emit bills of credit, make any thing but gold and 
siver a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of attain. 
der, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of 
contracts.” Before the formation of this constitution, 
much injury was supposed to have resulted from the pow- 
er which the individual States possessed and exercised, of 
emitting bills of credit; therefore, this power is taken 
from the States, by express words. ‘The Federal Gov- 
ernment has no power but that which is expressly given, 
as is said, in the tenth amendment to the. constitution. 
There is no power given, in any part of ‘that. instrument, 
to emit bills of credit.. Since the adoption.of this: consti- 
tution, the power to emit bills of credit is extinct-in. the 
United States, ‘The State Governments cannot exercise 
it, because it is expressly taken away; the Federal. Gova 
ernment cannot exercise it, because it is not given toits 
therefore this evil ofa paper currency is effectually cured. 
Before the adoption of this constitution, the States had.a 
power to make articles of produce, or merchandise, a 
tender in payment of debts. This power, in some of the 
States, had been exercised. It isalso extinguished under 
the present constitution. Formerly, there was a want of 
uniformity in the value of the same piece of money, in 
the different States: in some; a dollar was four shillings 
and cight pence; in another, six shillings; in others, seven 
and six pence; and in some others, eight shillings. ‘This 
was an evil cured by this constitution. Congress bas the 
power to ‘*coin money and fix its value, and the value 
of foreign coin;” and the power to coin “money, in future, 
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is denied to the States.. Thus uniformity in value is pro- 
“duced: a dollar in one State, is a dollar, and no more, in 
every other, Weights and measures were, and might be 
varied in different States. The power to regulate the 
standard of weights and measures is given to Congress: 
when exercised, uniformity in each State is produced: a 
bushel -of wheat must be of the same quantity, and a 
hundred. pounds of hemp or tobacco must be of the 
same weight, in each State. 

By these different provisions, the whole people of the 
United States were intended to be secured in a uniform 
currency, a uniform standard of weights and measures; 
and the same provisions contain a prohibition against 
making any thing but gold and silver a tender in payment 
of debts, and a denial of any power to pass a law to im- 
pair the obligation of contracts. What species of curren- 
cy then, I ask, was intended? Metallic, and nothing else. 
Money coined and the value fixed, under the authority 
of Congress, or foreign coin, the value of which is fixed 
by the same power. Will any gentleman state, that in 
his opinion, either Congress ora State legislature, has a 
power, under our constitution, to make one individual re- 
ceive from another any thing but a metallic currency, in 
discharge of a debt due? The opinion that Congress has 
no power to create a bank, is, as I think, very much 
strengthened, when we reflect where the convention sat, 
when it sat, and what was going on in relation to banks. 

The Bank of North America commenced business in 
January, 1782, in Philadelphia. It had a double author- 
ity, as, was supposed, for so doing—from Congress, and 
from the legislature of Pennsylvania. In 1785, it had be- 
comeé:so. odious, that several counties petitioned the le- 
gislature to repeal the charter. These petitions were 
referred to a committee, who made a report, upon which 
an act did pass, repealing the charter, without giving the 
corporators any form of trial whatever. This gave rise 
to a most violent controversy, in the course of which 

there were many publications. The bank still continued 
its business, under the power it had derived from Con- 
gress. In 1786, an attempt was made in the legislature 
to repeal the repealing act, but this attempt was success- 
fully resisted by the democrats of that day, headed by 
Finley and Smilie, and the confusion continued till the 
next year, when a limited charter for fourteen years was 
granted. . Thus we find, at the very time the convention 
sat, and.in the very place it sat, the practical operations 
of the bank of that day were considered decidedly hos- 
tile to the liberty and independence of the country. Is 
it then. probable that it was intended to vest a power in 
Congress ‘to create any institution capable of so much 
“mischief? 
> Thave looked: into the petitions presented to the legis- 
lature; and the report of the committee, to ascertain the 
objections upon which the repealing act was founded, and 
have been so forcibly struck with the similarity of the 
reasons then urged, with those since relied upon, that I 
must ask the indulgence of the Senate while I read the 
report, a copy of which is before me, in these words:— 
_“st'Phat it is the opinion of this committee, that the said 
bank, as at present established, isin every view incompa- 
tible with the public safety—that in the present state of 
our.trade,. the said bank has a direct tendency to banish a 
: great part.of the specie from the country, so as to pro- 


ducea scarcity. of money, and to collect inte the hands: of| 
‘the stockholders. of the said bank, almost. the whole of 


the money which remains amongst us: That.the accu- 
mulation of enormous wealth, in the hands of a society 


who claim perpetual duration, will necessarily produce- a 
degree of influence and power, which cannot be intrusted 
in the hands of any set of men whatsoever, without en- 
That the said bank, in its 
corporate capacity; is empowered: to hold estates to the 


dangering the public safety. 


amount of ten millions of dollars, and: by 


the present charter, is to exist forever, without being 
obliged toyield any emolument to the Government, or to 
be at all dependent upon it. That the great profits of 
the bank, which will daily increase, as money grows 
scarcer, and which already far exceed the profits of Eu- 
ropean banks, have tempted foreigners to vest their mo- 
ney in this bank, and thus to draw from us large sums of 
interest. 

6 That foreigners will, doubtless, be more and more 
induced to become stockholders, until the time may ar- 
rive, when this enormous engine of power may become 
subject to foreign influence; this country may be agitated 
with the politics of European courts, and the good people 
of America reduced once more, to a state of subordina- 
tion and dependance upon some one or other of the Euro- 
pean powers. That at last, even if it were confined to 
the hands of Americans, it would be totally destructive 
of that equality which ought to prevail in a republic. 
We have nothing in our free and equal Government ca- 
pable of balancing the influence the bank must creates 
and we see nothing which, in the course of a few years, 
can prevent the directors of the bank from governing 
Pennsylvania. Already we have felt its influence, di- 
rectly interfering in the measures of the legislature. Al- 
ready the House of Assembly, the representatives of the 
people, have been threatened, that the credit of our pa- 
per currency will be blasted by the bank; and if this 
growing evil continues, we fear the time is not very dis- 
tant when the bank will be able to dietate to the legisla- 
ture what laws to pass, and what to forbear.” 

Much has been said of the President’s opinions upon 
the subject of banks and his ideas respecting the dangers 
to be apprehended from the operations of this bank. He 
appears to be maintaining the same doctrines maintained 
by the republican people of Pennsylvania in 1785, 1786, 
and 1787; and, as I verily believe, the same doctrines 


intended to be incorporated into the constitution, and 
made perpetual by it. 
It seems to be thought by the honorable Scnator from 


South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] that although we can- 
not establish a bank to make moncy, we may to have a 
currency; which will control the currency of State banks. 
L find no warrant in the constitution for any such dis- 
tinction. [Here Mr, Carnnouy interrupted Mr, WHITE, 
and said, he had taken a distinction between doing and 
undoing.} Mr. W. continued, and said, I hope the ho- 
norable Senator will believe me when I say nothing is 
farther from my wish than to misrepresent his arguments. 
I can have no motive to do so. The distinction between 
doing and undoing can have no influence on my argu- 
ment. This bill attempts to do something, not to undo. 
Its object is to continue this charter six years longer. 
This is an exertion of the same kind of power which was 
exerted in passing the charter for twenty year's, in 1816. 
This power is not given by the constitution. The honor- 
able Senator thinks the wise course is, to look at the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed, and adapt our mea- 
sures to our situation. This is all true when we possess 
the power to act; but here the first consideration is, have 
we the power? If we have not, it is vain to consider how 
that ought to be used which we do not possess. The 
present charter has yet two ycars to run: if the. object 
of this bill were now to repeal it, then the doctrine of 
the honorable Senator would be applicable. With him 
I would look to the circumstances in which we are placed, 
and although I might believe the act of 1816, incorporat- 
ing the bank, to be unconstitutional, yet as the stock- 
holders-and society had acquired interests under the act, 
I would not offend the moral sense of the community by 
voting for the repeal; ‘besides, I would reflect that these 
rights were subjects of judicial cognizance, and if a mise 
take were made here, as to our powers, the courts would 


the tenor of! protect the rights of individuals; but the object of thia 
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ibill is not to repeal, it is 
. any thing from the bank, but to continue its 
years longer, as the bill now is; twelve years, as the Se- 
nator from South Carolina thinks it ought to be. I deny 
the power to do this. The case of Louisiana, referred to 
by the honorable Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Leren,] 
and which the Senator from South Carolina thinks so 
happy an illustration of his doctrine, with great deference, 
I must say, does not appear to me to have any applica- 
tion. 

Mr. Jefferson, it is said, entertained an opinion that 
Louisiana could not, consistently with the constitution, 
be purchased and added to the Union. Tt was purchased, 
has been formed into a State, and admitted on an equal 
footing with the other States; and gentlemen ask, will 
you now exclude her because it was unconstitutional to 
admit her? Ianswer, no. I would look to the existing 
state of things, and take no step-—Iet them remain as I 
found them. But suppose it had been possible to have 
admitted her upon trial for six years, to see how she 
would behave in the Union, and when those six years had 
elapsed, there was an application to admit her perma- 
nently; then we should have an analogous case, and, 1 
say, the constitutional question would be as much open 
as it was when she was admitted for the six years. [Here 
Mr. Leren interrupted Mr. Wurre, and said, he desired 


to know what would be done when Arkansas applied for 


admission, and he would, with as much pleasure, receive 


the information from the Senator from Tennessee, as 


from any other gentleman?] Mr. W. continued: In an- 
swer to the interrogatory put by the honorable Senator 
from Virginia, I can only say, that when Arkansas does 
apply to be admitted as a member State, if any gentle- 
man shall think it unconstitutional to admit her, we will 
then examine and decide the question. 

Mr. President, I can find no warrant in the’constitution 
for a distinction between money and currency. That 
circulating medium which is to be the standard by which 
the seller and buyer of property are to ascertain its value, 
is metallic, to be coined and its value fixed by Congress; 
or foreign coin, the value of which is fixed by the same 
power. Nothing else is money, nothing else is currency, 
by the constitution. By the first clause of the 8th section 
of the Ist article of the constitution, a power is vested in 
Congress “to lay and collect taxes, imposts, duties, and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United States.” It 
is argued by those who maintain the power to incorporate 
a bank, that it is necessary and proper to have one, as an 
agent to collect the taxes, to keep them safely, and to 
pay the debts due by the Government, in the different 
sections of the country. 1 think a Bank of the United 
States would be convenient for these purposes, but deny 
thal one is necessary. 

Mr. President, if there were no bank, cither State or 
Federal, in the Union, our taxes could be collected, the 
money safely kept and paid out, according to the provi- 
sions of law, by the appointment of natural persons. 
Now we may employ them in preference to banks, if we 
choose. There cannot, therefore, be a necessity to create 
a bank for, such purpose; and if we infer the power to 
make the bank, because it would be a matter’ of conve- 
nience, where can any limit be fixed to implied powers? 
L cannot fix any. But suppose a bank to be necessary 
and properas a fiscal agent—there are State banks—why 
hot employ them? Lt is said that, as these banks are not 
created by Congress, we cannot have any control over 
them, ‘This L deny: we will bave all the control over 
them which we ought to have. ‘The custom of the United 
States, as depositors, will always be sufficient to ensure 


fidelity in the collection, safe-keeping, and disbursementof 


your moneys and these are the only uses we have for such 
agents, Whenever itis believed one is about to act in 
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to extend. It is not to take| bad. 
powers six|to do; 
procure fidelity. 
for every salutary purpose: seldom, if ever, sufficient to 


th, dismiss it. This we will always bave a power 
and a fear that this power will be exercised, will 
Your power will always be suflicient 


be productive of mischief. Suppose a bank employed 
in each State, over which we have no control, except 
what our deposites would give: there would then be 
twenty-four banks, governed by directors, created under 


the authority of the respective States, accountable to 


them, and each independent of every other. How could 


the United States procure a concert of action among them 


for any unworthy purpose? Corrupting one would be 
no advance in attaining the object. All must be cor- 
rupted the moment the attempt was made—and one ho- 
nest man found in any one board, the whole plan would 
be exposed, and its authors held up to public contempt 
and scorn. A bank, created by the United States, ac- 
countable to them, having the use of all your money, and 
managed by a majority of a board, composed of seven 
men, is in a very different situation. ‘The pecuniary in- 
fiuence you would have, would be much greater—the 
number of men necessary to corrupt would be so small, 
that the danger of improper influence is increased to an 
alarming extent. But it is said the very admission that 
Congress may employ State banks as fiscal agents, is an 
admission of the power to create a bank for the same pur- 
pose. This, I think, is not so. You wish an artificial per- 
son to perform a particular service for you—you find arti- 
ficial persons already made that can perform these ser- 
vices—there cannot therefore be any necessity that you 
should create one, simply that you may employ him in 
preference. What is the real difficulty and struggle 
here? Tt is not that we create a bank to have a fiscal 
agent. No. ‘The real struggle is to keep in existence 
a commercial bank for commercial purposes. It is dis- 
missed by the Executive from its fiscal agency, and yet it 
continues endowed with powers sufficient to embarrass 
all commercial transactions. 

The truth is, that upon a supposed necessity for a bank 
as a fiscal agent, one was created in 1816, endowed with 
powers for the most extensive commercial uses; and in- 
stead of the duties of a fiscal agent being its aim or prin- 
cipal business, its leading, its general, its profitable, and 
almost constant employ, is unconnected with this agency, 
and its business is devoted, almost exclusively, to other 
purposes. ‘The business of a fiscal agent dwindles into 
a mere by-business, entirely incidental, so much so, that 
when these duties are taken from it, we find it possessed 
of powers and capacities almost without limit, for good or 
for evil, so far as the moneyed affairs of the country are 
concerned. This, I conceive, is a practice under the 
constitution, unsupported by a fair construction of it. I 
think, with the honorable Senator from South Carolina, 
that these powers are trust powers, and ought to be so 
exerted as to attain the object in vesting the trust. Now, 
if it be true that we have a constitutional power to create 
abank, for the purpose of collecting the public money, 
keeping it safe, and paying it out, at the points desired, 
it gives no power to create a bank for the purpose of is- 
suing bank notes, and granting accommodations to those 
concerned in trade and commerce, to any extent the 
wants or wishes of society may require. 

Again. If it is necessary and proper to incorporate a 
bank as a fiscal agent, which 1 do not admit, there can be 
no power to establish such a bank as this, We can nel- 
ther wish nor expect a bank of issues and of circulations 
all we can possibly need will be a bank of discount and 
deposite, and that of a small capital, Such a bank would 
be perfectly able to make our collections, preserve, and 
pay out the public moneys; and, in addition to the dig- 
charge of these duties, such a bank could and would most 
effectually check excessive issues of paper by the State 
banks; it could also grant discounts to a reasonable ex- 
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community ‘need more money than formerly, and can ob- 
tain less. I believe there is suffering and distress, and if 
this bank.is to wind up, this suffering must, at some pe- 
riod, be increased. If we admit, which I think we ought 
not, that the withdrawal of the deposites made some cur- 
tailment of her business necessary, on the part of the 
bank, I do not believe we ought to doubt but they have 
been carried farther than was necessary. One thing, I 
think, has been clearly shown by the honorable Senator 
from Missouri, that is, that no additional curlailments to 
make the bank safe can be necessary. 

This bank, then, is the main cause of this suffering and 
this distress, and to relieve them we are asked to extend 
its powers for six years longer. Heretofore, it has pur- 
sued its own interest; willit not do so again? If its inter- 
est prompts to liberal accommodations, they will be 
granted, and the circulating medium will be plenty. 1f its 
objects can be better accomplished by withdrawing ac- 
commodations and lessening the circulating medium, that 
course will be pursued, and our pecuniary sufferings and 
distresses will again return, 1 have no confidence in such 
a remedy; it will probably be worse than the present 
disease. 

How would the bank employ its vast means during the 
prolonged time? I think just in such manner as would 
most promote its own interest, without any special regard 
to the interest of the community. All persons, natural or 
artificial, dread dissolution. The natural person will cling 
to existence as long as possible; he will lay hold of any 
thing within his reach, by which he can preserve himself 
for an hour, a day, or a week: just so with this corpora- 
tion; it will ase its whole power to procure a renewal of 
the charter, after the lapse of the six years. It will use 
its means to increase the number of its friends, and to put 
its opponents in a situation not to thwart its views. It will 
extend its business whenever and wherever such a course 
will aid its prospects; it will contract its issues and curtail 
its discounts whenever and wherever opposition to its 
plans can be put down by oppression. I have no idea 
that the directors now, or at any other time, have en- 
gaged in any scheme of oppression, because they delight 
in inflicting an injury upon any one. Corporations, it is 
said, have no souls, but they are managed by those who 
have, and by those who will be attentive to their own in- 
terests, and will use their powers to promote them, Pro- 
long this charter, and your control is gone; the bank will 
act as it may think best; it will and must mingle-in your 
politics; its permanency will depend on displacing ene- 
mies from power, and supplying their places by the pro- 
motion of friends. No means will be left untried to ac- 
complish this object. That it should interfere in politics, 
is inherent in the charter itself. It is a partnership be- 
tween the Government and individuals. It is a mixture of 
political power with money, and in every controversy in 
which the corporation can have an interest, the bank will 
interfere in elections on the one side or the other. The 
principles contained in the charter lead necessarily to this 
result, and we need to expect nothing else. The very 
object of extending for six years is, to relieve the com- 
munity presently; and, in the mean time, to see whether 
this bank shall be continued afterwards, or some other 
substituted. How, then, can we doubt its course during 
this period? It will extend its business first, and contract 
it afterwards, if success is likely to be attained by such a 
course. 

If its business is ever to cease, why not at the end of 
the present charter? It is admitted the resources of the 
country never were greater than now. ‘There is no rea- 
son to believe debtors will ever be more able to pay. We 
have had distress and suffering for five or six months; if 
the charter is prolonged, this must be gone over again 
six years hence, and there isino reason to think we shall 
be better able to meet the demands of the bank then than 


tent, to commercial men or others; and likewise by drafts 
on the different branches, in different sections of country, 
could furnish the means of remittance to any extent that 
would be reasonably required. Indeed, one on a scale 
still more limited would answer every fiscal purpose. A 
bank of deposite and transfer is all that the Government 
could have occasion for. How, then, is it possible we 
can fairly deduce a power to establish a bank, and vest in 
the corporation the immense powers which this charter 
confers, I am unable to discover; therefore, I will not 
consent to use a power which I do not think we possess, 
to prolong the existence of such an institution for a day, 
a year, ot for any other term whatever. Holding these 
opinions, I am not among the number of those who can 
ever be embarrassed by the question, whether the United 
States Bank ought to be placed in Chestnut strect or in 
Wall street. 
Mr. President, if we had the power to create a bank, 
I insist it is bad policy to exercise it as is now proposed. 
The objections to extending the charter are, in my opin- 
ion, stronger than they were to incorporating the bank 
originally. ‘The theory of our Government is perfect 
equality. Make all safe in every thing to which they 
have a just right, and give no one an advantage, by law, 
over any other. This we ought, as faras we can, to carry 
out in practice. When the act of incorporation was pass- 
ed, there was an apparent equality at least, because every 
citzen had an equal opportunity of subscribing for stock; 
but if we extend the charter, the value of the stock is 
immediately increased, and the present stockholders have, 
by law, a privilege extended to them, in exclusion of 
every other person. But, sir, if 1 am mistaken in every 
thing I have said, I still contend the charter ought not to 
be prolonged. The immediate benefit to be derived from 
the passage of this bill, is relief to a distressed commu- 
nity. To form a proper estimate of the remedy, we 
ought to have some opinion of the extent of the disease, 
and of the causes which have produced it. 
Lam not among the number of those who deny that 
there is any pecuniary distress. ‘Fhat there is, in many 
parts of the country, a want of money, and considerable 
sacrifices because it cannot be obtained, I verily believe. 
These sufferings have not yet reached the particular 
country which I in part represent; but, as all others, as 
well as my immediate constituents, are to be affected by 
my votes, I consider it as much my duty to relieve the 
distresses of others, if in my power, as it would be to re- 
lieve the distresses of those E immediately represent. T 
will add, that there does not live in the United States the 
human being, whose condition I would not gladly make 
better. What has led to these pecuniary wants, is n ques- 
tion on which there. has been some variety of opinion. J 
think it very obvious, that the operations of the Bank of 
the United States have been the principal cause. She has 
not only refrained from granting the usual accommoda- 
tions to mew in business, but she has been operating the 
wrong way; she has been curtailing her discounts; this 
has compelled State banks to do so likewise. Money then 
is made much scarcer than formerly. The demand for it 
js increased. Under the tariff Jaws, cash is now to be 
paid in some instances where credit had formerly been 
given. In other cases, where long credits had been given, 
shorts credits are now allowed. . The long credits and the 
short-credits have been falling due atthe same time. The 
bank has caused bills to be purchased, payable in the 
large cities, toa greater amount than formerly. These 
different’ causes have created an increased demand for 
money, and the common means of obtaining it are with- 
drawn. ‘To these, ought to be added the doubt and. un- 
certainty, as to the result of our legislation, which pre- 
vents men of business from adapting their proceedings to 
any settled course. 
The result of the whole is, the business part of the 
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was deranged, scenes of misery and distress were pro- 
duced, to which the present distress and pressure bear 
but little resemblance. This state of things was produced 
because the directors managed the bank with a view to 
their own interest, and that of their friends, disregarding 
the interest of that community from which they had. ac- 
quired their power. May they not do so again? Have 
we not reason to fear they will, if the charter is pro- 
longed? 

[Here Mr. Warre gave way for a motion to adjourn. 
On the following day, he resumed and concluded his re- 
marks, as follows:] : 

Mr. President: Before I resume the discussion in which 
Iwas yesterday engaged, when the Senate adjourned, I 
must beg permission to call the attention of this body, for 
the first time since I have been honored with a seat here, 
to a newspaper paragraph, in which my name has been 
introduced. 1 know that my standing here is too humble, 
and my opinions of too litle value, to make it necessary 
for me, on common occasions, to contradict any statement 
coupled with my name; but, considering the excitement 
which now prevails in some sections of the country, and 
the desire repeatedly expressed, for the adoption of some 
measure, by Congress, to relieve the community from the 
distresses which it is said they experienced, I think it im- 
proper to permit any statement to remain uncontradicted 
which is calculated to excite expectations which, so far as 
in my power, will not be fully realized. à 

"The publication to which Lallude, purports to be a cor- 
respondence with the New York Journal of Commerce, 
and isin the following words: 

e Wasnineron, March 19, 1834. 

« At length we may discern one faint glimmer of tight 
in our political prospect. Mr. Calhoun has devised a 
plan for a new national bank on principles which wholly 
avoid the constitutional scruples of the Southern represen- 
tatives, and which will be generally acceptable. The 
plan has been submitted to a number of Senators of dif- 
ferent parties, and has been decidedly approved, particu- 
larly by those Senators who are opposed, on constitutional 
grounds, to the re-charter of the present bank, and who 
are at the same time averse to General Jackson’s experi- 
ment upon the currency. Itis also unequivocally approv- 
cd, it is said, by Messrs. Grundy and White, who are 
friendly to the President.” 

Mr. President, what I have now to say in relation to the 
matters mentioned in this letter, is, that 1 have no know- 
ledge of any plan for a bank to be submitted by the honora- 
ble Senator from South Carolina; that I know nothing of 
that gentleman’s opinions on the subject ofa United States 
Bank except what 1 have collected from the public 
speeches delivered here. ‘The last of those speeches was 
not delivered until after the date of this letter. Out of 
his place in this chamber, I have not heard from him one 
word during this session, on the subject of any bank what- 
ever. Therefore, the whole statement in this letter, so 
far as my name is connected with it, is erroncous, and has 
not the shadow of truth for its foundation. F have akewn 
thisletter to my colleague, whese name is also mentioned; 
he has read it, and T am not only authorized, but request- 
ed, by him to say, that the same statement which E made 


now. The remedy for the present distress is only a pal- 
liative: the cause of the disease will remain in the system; 
it will be acquiring strength for six years, and then break 
out with increased violence, and the injury and rain will 
be on a more extensive scale. We can only form an 
opinion of what the bank will do in future, by reflecting 
on what it has done in times past. 

In December, 1829, the Chief Magistrate made his first 
communication to Congress, showing that he was disin- 
clined to a renewal of the charter. This was followed up 
in his messages of 1830 and 1831. These communications 
he was bound in duty to make, if he believed the public 
good would be promoted by an expression of his opinions 
to the national legislature. ‘The bank, ever attentive to 
its own interest, in 1831, began a rapid extension of its 
business, and early in 1832, had increased its accommoda- 
tions to the amount of twenty-eight millions of dollars, as 
its opponents say, and as is admitted by itself, to upwards 
of seventeen millions. The Presidential election took 
place in the fall of 1832. To me it appears plain, this 
extension was intended to make as many friends as acts of 
kindness could make. ‘Che accommodations are now re- 
duced from seventy millions to about fifty-four millions. 
Why this decrease? The expansion or contraction must 
have been too great. ‘The pretence is, that the state of 
the country required the increase, when there was an ex- 
tension, and that accommodations were curtailed when 
the state of business justified the reduction, We all know 
that there is an error in this statement. There was no 
such change in the business of the country, as to justify 
this change in the policy of the bank, Friends were to 
be made, by extending wide the wings of the net, with a 
full knowledge that when the birds were coaxed in and 
those wings contracted, the fluttering would commence, 
and an escape from the toils would be sought by almost 
any means. ‘The increase and decrease were made with 
a view to the interest of the stockholders, without regard 
to the effect upon the customers, or upon society. 

_ "The bank went into operation the first day of January, 
1817. One of the leading objects in granting its charter 
was, through its operations, to reduce the extravagant 
dealings with State banks, to restore and preserve a 
sound currency to the country. ‘Lhe directors well knew 
this, yet they acted with a single eye to what they con- 
ceived the interest of the bank, and its friends, in place 
of checking, it stimulated overtrading. Jastcad of re- 
storing and preserving a sound currency, it adopted mea- 
sures which, in 1818 and 1819, placed it in the power of 
the State bunks in Philadelphia to take from it every sin- 
gle dollar, and leave it still in debt to them upwards of 
one hundred and twenty-four thousand dollars. Mr. 
Cheves took charge of the bank, and, as president, pur- 
sued a policy which, in seventy days, placed the bank in 
a state of security; but the curtailments were so rapid, 
and the withdrawal of the circulating medium so great, as 
to ruin society, compel other banks to suspend specie pay- 
ments, and again afllict the community with a depreciated 
currency. Liberal accommodations and extensive issucs 
had given an appearance of wealth to those worth little 
or nothing, Property commanded enormous prices, as 
this bank had made money plenty; but the counter cur- 
-yent commenced, and, in 1819, u scene of wide-spread {as to myself, is equally true as it relates to him. 

ruin was presented. The bank made money scarce; thel When the Senate adjourned on yesterday, I was consi- 
price of property fell to almost nothing; those who had jdering the effects on society, inthe year 1819, of the pro- 
been apparently wealthy, were found to be bankrupts, {ceedings of the Bank of the United States, from the time 
and hardly any man had wherewithal to pay his debts. |it went into operation. ‘The distresses then experienced, 
‘An individual had, when money was plenty, purchased afand those now felt, are the fruits of the charter granted 
house and lot for ten thousand dollars; he paid six thou-|in 1816. The patriots of that day found the country 
sand, was sued for the balance; the house and lot was sold |flooded with a depreciated paper medium, put in circula- 
at fifteen hundred dollars, and thus, he sunk in the single | tory State banks, and unfortunately, as 1 think, sought 
bargain, eight thousand five hundred dollars. In the|to remedy the evil by the establishment of a bank. As 
principal cities and towns, thousands of individuals were |the United States were to have the entire moneyed power 
thrown out of employ; the whole business of the country {by the constitution, and as the States had established banks, 
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been enforced in money, the moral sense of the communi- 
ty, the fertility of soil, and the industry of the people, 
would soon bave given us a sound circulating medium. 
State banks which had the means, would soon have been 
compelled to resume and continue specie payments, 
and those which were unable to do so, must have stopped 
business. The duties upon foreign importations alone 
were from forty to fifty millions of dollars. With the 
power of the Government exerted in a proper direction, 
a sound currency must have been procured, within a very 
short period. But bank notes, though not money, were 
considered currency, and, with a view to check and con- 
trol a depreciated State currency, it was supposed the 
United States hada power to establish a bank which 
should give a sound currency itself, and compel State 
banks to do so likewise. ‘This word ‘ currency” I can- 
not find in the constitution. Constitutionally speaking, 
nothing but money is currency, and nothing can be mo- 
ney which is not metallic. Bank notes, issued under the 
authority of the Federal or State Governments, are not 
currency; they are not money, nor can they be made so. 
They are nothing but credits, used by common consent, to 
pass as substitutes for money. Promissory notes, nego- 
tiable and negotiated, or bills of exchange, are as much 
entitled to the appellation of currency, as bank notes are. 
If bank notes are currency, what will be said of the notes 
of the bank of the Jate Stephen Girard? What of the 
notes of the bank of my countrymen, Yeatman, Woods, 
and Go? These bank notes are as current as the notes 
of the Bank of the United States. A man may set out at 
New Orleans, and trayel on to Philadelphia, and he will 
find these notes current the whole route; yet no charter 
for a bank was ever granted by any Government to ei- 
ther of those gentlemen. ‘These notes are nothing but cre- 
dits; they pass in place of money by common consent, and 
so do the other bank notes, ‘The only. thing that gives 
them currency is the confidence that, whenever the hol- 
der wishes money,for them, and will apply for it at the 
place specified for payment, the makers will be found 
able. and willing to pay the specie, and lift them. No- 
thing can prevent them from depreciation but this confi- 
dence, 

Mr. President, I know of whom I speak; and I know 
among them are men who have the highest claims to our 
confidence which purity of motive and strength of intel- 
Ject can give; yet I must be permitted to say, I think the 
distinction then taken and acted on, by granting this char- 
ter, between money and currency, has no warrantin the 
constitution. I think the bank then ereated in conse. 
quence of that distinction, an excrescence which has 
grown out of an erroneous construction. This bank is a 
political cancer, the roots and fibres of which have rami- 
fied themselves through all society; and we might as well 
hope to tear from the human body the cancer there form- 
ed, as to expect to remove from the body politic this bank, 
without causing pain and suffering. 

It is due, I think, to this subject, that we should permit 
our minds to recur to the situation in which we were 
placed as to our currency, when this act of incorporation 
was passed, and the causes which led to the state of things 
which’ then: existed. War had been declared in 1812, 
without any pecuniary preparation to meet the extraor- 
dinary calls which the prosecuting of the war could not 
fail to produce. 
the European powers had driven our Government into a 
series of restrictive measures, which so mach embarrassed 
our commercial operations as to produce distresses and 
complaints, which were. poured into Congress in the 
strongest terms. Out of Congress, these measures wer 
reprobated in terms of great bitterness, 


So far from this, the conduct of some of 


as ruinous to 


of the then administrati 


Congress believed there was just cause, and therefure 
did declare war against Great Britain. Money was neces- 
sary; the Treasury had it not; it must be procured by loans; 
the opponents of the administration employed themselves 
assiduously, no doubt many of them from very proper mo- 
tives, to produce an indisposition in all who had money, to 
grant those loans, The politicians, the presses, even the 
pulpits, endeavored to impress the public with the opinion 
that it was immoral and wicked to furnish funds to prose- 
cute a war so unjust, and which had been declared, as 
they insisted, from motives most unworthy. This course 
of the opposition stimulated the advocates of the adminis- 
tration to exert every nerve to procure the. necessary 
funds. Individuals and banks made loans to the full ex- 
tent of all their means. The banks were soon led to be- 
lieve that it was a test of patriotism to be liberal in their 
advances. They were urged, nay almost begged, by the 
administration, to take up Joans. The consequence was, 
that the banks extended their loans to Government and to 
individuals, beyond the limits which their specie would 
justify. Letit never be forgotten, that without the paper 
of these banks, a barret of flour, a load of ammunition, or 
evena flint, could not be purchased for your army or navy. 
Peace was restored in 1815; it found sume of the banks 
already not paying specie; many others soon afterwards 
suspended such payments also. This, so far from being 
discountenanced by the Government, was most certainly 
winked at, if not expressly approved. 

A depreciation in the value of the notes of these banks 
was the necessary consequence of suspending specie pay- 
ments; and the same political party which declared the 
war, still constituted the majority, and endeavored to de- 
vise some plan to restore a sound currency to the country. 
The plan devised was the instrumentality of this bank. 
‘The object was not gain to the stockholders, but the high 
purpose of regulating the currency, through the power of 
this agent. The Government had five directors, and the 
stockholders twenty, and at the head of the directory was 
placed a man of high respectability—one of so much cha- 
racter, that if I mistake not, at one period during the war, 
he acted as the head of three of the Executive Depart- 
ments at the same time, i 

The bank commenced its operations, and instead of 
aiming, by a prudent, steady, and wise policy, to attain 
the object for which it was created, it united with the 
State banks in extending accommodations to individuals, 
and increasing the issucs of bank paper to a most unrea- 
sonable extent. Specie payments were resumed, it is 
true. Branches of this bank were established in several 
of the States: those established in the West, with which I 
had the only acquaintance, were not furnished with one 
dolar of actual capital. ‘The cashier was sent to establish 
a branch, furnished with drafts for the public moneys de- 
posited in the State banks, and with a power to collect 
the floating capital in the country, by drawing upon the 
banksin the Eastern cities. I! place, then, of aiding State 
banks to continue specie payments, when resumed, this 
very bank withdrew the means of enabling them to do so. 
In place of inducing them to curtail, by prudent means, 
their issues, already too great, they were encouraged te 
increase their circulation still more. ‘The immense amount 
of money in circulation gave an artificial value to every 
thing. Overtrading was carried to such an extent, that 
all idea of the true standing and credit of men, in society, 
was Jost sight of. Cities were improved, and villages 


£ ei sprung up, as if by enchantment: each little town was fur- 
Fhe measures nished with more merchants than were sufficient to have 
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done the business of the whole country in which it was si-l State banks to curtail likewise; that the deposites of pub- 


tuated. This artificial state of things could not last. 
soon as there was a demand for specie, the counter-cur- 
rent commenced. The United States Bank began a rapid 
curtailment, to save itself from open bankruptcy; it broke 
up State banks and individual customers. The State 
banks broke up their customers; many of them were 
forced to suspend again specie payments, and a depreci- 
ated currency was imposed upon the community. Some 
of the State banks never afterwards resumed specie pay- 
ments; and a sound currency was not again restored to the 
country until from 1824 to 1826. When, in 1817 and 
1818, there appeared nothing but wealth, prosperity, and 
comfort, in 1819, 1820, and for some time after, there was 
one scene of pressure, distress, bankruptcy, and ruin, 
And all this grew out of the incorporation of this bank, 
and transferring to it the power of regulating the cur- 
rency. The country was flooded with a paper currency 
when it suited the bank to make property high; and the 
whole circulating medium was withdrawn, when it was 
the interest of the bank to reduce property in value. 
What assurance can we have that the operations of this 
bank will not again be directed to individual gain, should 
the charter be prolonged? 

This bank was vested with its extensive powers for high 
governmental purposes. It is admitted that the State 
banks, generally, are completely in its power, and under 
itscontrol. Ali these immense powers have been, in some 
instances, used for the purposes of individual gain, at the 
expense of the community. Society at large is unsafe 
while it is in the power of a board of directors of this bank 
to fix what value they please upon property, by making 
the common standard of value, the circulating medium, 
plenty or scarce. 

Mr. President: The conduct of this bank well justified 
the Secretary of the Treasury in using the pewer given 
him by the 16th section of the act of incorporation, if be 
thought it sound policy to withdraw the public deposite. 
I will not weary the Senate by travelling over the whole 
of the reasons he has assigned for the removal, but advert 
briefly to some which, to my mind, would be satisfactory. 
‘the bank, as the fiscal agent, violated the trust reposed in 
it, by not paying the three per cent. stock as directed. 

A summary of the leading facts show this case: The ad- 
ministration determined to pay a portion of this stock, ata 
given time. The bank was furnished with the necessary 
funds, and instructed to make the payment. Lnstead of 
complying with these instructions, i negotiated with the 
owners of the stock, to induce them not to apply for pay- 
ment at the time specified, but to delay the application for 
some eight or twelve mouths, and promised that it» the 
bank, would pay the accruing interest. T contend this 
was a violation of duty, for which the agent should have 
been dismissed. 
money, bearing interest; he determines to pay the debt, 
and Tift the bond: be furnishes his agent with the neces- 
sary funds, and instructs him to make the payment ata 
given period, ‘Fhe agent disobeys his instructions, and 
promises the creditor that if he will hold the bond twelve 
months longer, he will pay the interest. What ought the 
principal todo in such case? I say, dismiss the agent. 
And it should have been done in this case, with the less 
hesitation, because here the agent sought its own interest, 
at the time the instructions were violated, ‘Phe uses to 
which the bank applied the money, yielded a profit of six 
per cent.; and the stock bore an interest of only three, so 
that the bank would pocket the difference. 

Again: As | have already stated, this bank was establish- 
ed for the high purposes of restoring a sound currency to 
the community, and keeping it sound. The Secretary 
tells us in his report, that it commenced rapid curtail- 
ments in the month of August, and continued them up to 
the first of October; that these curtailments compelled the 


An individual owes another a sum of 


As! lic moneys enabled it to accumulate large balances against 
the State banks, and for those balances it was drawing the 
specie; that a continuance of this system a short time 
longer, would have compelled the State banks to have 
suspended specie payments, and visited the trading part 
of the community with bankruptcy and ruin. 
of facts, the truth of which I see no reason to doubt, fur- 
nished two satisfactory causes for changing the deposites. 


This state 


Ist. One object of vesting this corporation with these 


extravagant powers, in trust, was about to be violated. 


These powers were exerted in such a manner as. to com- 


pel a suspension of specie payments, which would inevi- 


tably have led to a depreciated currency. This was a 
breach of the trust, and the Secretary had a right to ward 
off the mischief, by withdrawing the public funds, which 
were the instruments employed by the bank for the ac- 
complishment of its purpose. Upon principle, it seems 
to me the Secretary had a right to exercise his power to 
maintam a sound currency, and it has been abundantly 
shown, that Mr. Crawford, when Secretary, often exerted 
the like power to accomplish the same object. But it has 
been argued that Mr. Crawford did not claim this power 
by virtue of this 16th section, but by virtue of the joint 
resolution adopted during the same session. To this ar- 
gument by our opponents, I submit two answers. Ist. It 
is a mistake to suppose that Mr. Crawford did not claim 
this power ia virtue of the 16th section. Some of his let- 
ters referred to by other gentlemen, show expressly, as E 
think, that this power was claimed and exercised in virtue 
of this very section. 2. If I am mistaken in this, and the 
power was excrcised in virtue of the resolution, the same 
power is still continued to the present Secretary. ‘The 
resolution is not temporary, but permanent. Itis unlimi- 
ted as to time. lt authorizes the Secretary to adopt such 
measures as he may judge necessary to procure a sound 
currency. Of whatuse would it be to enable banks to re- 
sume specie payments, and afford a sound currency, un- 
less such payments are continued. The same means, 
therefore, which could lawfully be employed to procure a 
sound currency, may be lawfully used to continue such a 
currency. If, then, Mr. Crawford could rightfully trans- 
fer the public moncys to State banks, to enable them to 
establish a sound currency, so could Mr. Taney to enable 
them to maintain it. 

Again. If 1 am mistaken in this, from the same facts 
another reason is furnished, which justifies the removal, 
It is admitted by those who put the most limited construc- 
tion upon the powers of the Secretary, that he may, and’ 
ought, to remove the public moneys whenever they are 
unsafe. ‘They say the powcr of removal is a trust, and 
to be so used as to preserve the fund. Supposing this 
principle to be correct, for the sake of the argument. 
‘The Secretary informs us, that the bank was pursuing a 
course in the commercial cities, which, if not checked, 
would have compelled the State banks to suspend specie 
payments, and have placed in a state of bankruptcy the 
commercial community in those cities. These same 
merchants were the debtors of the Government upon 
bonds for duties cons antly falling duc: these bonds, when 
taken, are always deposited with the bank for collection; 
the Government has the same interest in its debtor con- 
tinuing able to pay a bond thus deposited, that it has in 
preserving the money from loss, after it has been paid. 
Upon the principles assumed then, by honorable gentle- 
men who have argued on the other side, it seems to me 
the Secretary might well remove the deponites, if; by 
doing so, it would protect the debtors of the Government 
from that oppression practised by the bank, which would 
have ended in their bankruptcy, and have defeated the 
payment of the bonds already in possession of the bank 
for collection. 

I contend, also, that the bank violated the spirit of the 
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9th fundamental rule contained in the 11th section of its 
charter, which is in these words: ¢ The said corporation 
shall not directly or indirectly, deal or trade in any thing, 
except bills of exchange, gold or silver bullion, or in the 
sale of goods really and truly pledged for money lent, 
and not redeemed in due time,” &c. 

The bank is charged with baving interfered in elec- 
-tions, and with having used its corporate funds, for the 
sake of defraying the expenses of publications intended 
to influence public opinion. The bank admits it has 
expended various sums to protect itself against unfound- 
ed accusations, and to enlighten public opinion as to the 
nature and operations of the bank. By looking into the 
bank statements it will be found, that before the present 
Chief Magistrate came into office, the expense account 
for printing was only a few hundred dollars per annum, 
In the two years 1831 and 1832, the expense account 
for “speeches in Congress, and other miscellaneous 
publications,” was upward of $41,000. In the last of 
those years was the Presidential election. ‘There can 
be no mistake as to facts; in this case they are shown, 
and openly admitted by the bank. ‘The justification it 
sets up is, that it was attacked by the President, and it 
had a right to defend itself. The resolutions of the 
board show, that the directors authorized the president 
of the bank to expend money without limitation, for such 
purpose. Now 1 am willing to admit that a corporation 
may defend itself, by publishing a contradiction, or giv- 
ing an explanation of any charge made against it by any 
person whatever; but there I say it must stop. Tt has no 
right, by any expenditure of its corporate funds, to 


enlighten, or regulate public opinion, on the science of 


banking. 

How does the bank say the President attacked it? In 
his different messages to Congress. These communica- 
tions it was his duty to make, if they contained his senti- 

-ments, and he believed it for the public interest that 
these opinions should be made known to the national 
legislature; and against such communications, the cor- 
poration had no right to make publications, or cause 
them to be made by others. If the bank is useful to the 
public, if its operations are beneficial to the community, 
that community and its public agents will advocate its 
utility. The individuals composing the corporation have 
the rights, and are allowed the same powers, through the 
press, or by other means, to defend their interests, that 
other individuals have, but they have not the additional 
right, to use their corporate funds for the same purposes. 
‘This would give the corporation such an advantage over 
individuals, as tu bear them down, by the mere force of 
money. . The corporation bas no right to use a dollar for 
any purpose not specified in the charter, or necessary to 
give effect to some purpose specified. ‘The matters, in 
which the corporation may trade, or deal, are specified. 
All others ave forbidden. It has no right to deal in 
“speeches,” in ‘ addresses’” to State legislatures, or in 
‘miscellaneous publications.” If it has a right to ex- 
pend money in purchasing them, it has a right to make 
money by selling them. Why not set up a bookstore? 
The principle is the same. Nay, worse, ‘The real 
object is, to trade in public opinion. Not to buy ‘* gold- 
en opinions,” but to-procure opinions by the use of gold. 
` Honorable Senators who argue on the other side, say 
the bank can have no influence in elections, that there is 
a prejudice: against moneyed institutions, and that, in a 
canvass, they would rather have the bank against than 
for them. 2 think very differently. A bank can, and 
often has a controlling influence, and the more danger- 
ous, because it js often unscen; and if ever t should be 
engaged in a contest for popular favor, I would feel 
much more safe with the. friendship than with the 
“enmity of the bank. 
The honorable Senator from: Georgia, who has so ably 


attention of some. 


esteemed virtuous and enlightened. 


and so eloquently sustained the course of the administra- 
tion, thinks the bank can never influence public opinion, 
and adduces the result of the last Presidential-election, 
as a proof of the correctness of this opinion. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ladmit the bank did interfere in the last election 
for President; that it spared no pains or expense to in- 
fluence the public opinion against the present Chief 
Magistrate, and I admit he was elected by an overwhelm- 
ing majority; but I deny that this was any proof that the 
bank has no influence, on ordinary occasions, where men 
of common standing and ordinary services, are competi- 
tors. The popularity of the successful candidate, is not 
of the ordinary kind—it does not rest on the common 
foundation. His public services commenced when he 
was yeta boy. At the close of the revolution, he was an 
orphan, without relatives, but not unknown or without 
friends. His services and his conduct had attracted the 
With his manhood commenced a 
series of public services and employments, which have 
been continued throughout a long life, and one for use- 
fulness having hardly any parallel. From these services, 


the roots of his popularity struck deep, and extended far 
among the people of the United States. They were 


watered by the sweat of many toils; they were strength- 


ened by numerous “and imminent perils, until finally, on 
the plains of New Orleans, he was presented in an aspect, 
and his character proclaimed to the world in peals of 
thunder, accompanied by blazes of lightning, that at the 


same time astonished, and drew tears of joy from the 
eyes of patriots within these walls, These services 
imbedded him in the hearts of his countrymen, and en- 
throned him in their affections. They fixed the convic- 
tion in public opinion, that he possessed a strength of 
mind, which the eloquence of Demosthenes cannot mis- 
lead; an integrity, which the wealth of Croesus cannot 
corrupt, and a firmness, which the daring boldness of 
Catiline cannot intimidate. ‘Tell me not, then, that the 
result of this election is a proof that the bank can have 
no influence. In this instance, all ages and sexes knew 


and appreciated the services of the successful candidate, 
You can hardly find a boy twelve years of age, who can- 


not tell you something of them. But let a canvass com- 
mence, in which the bank feels an interest; let the com- 


petitors be men whose character and worth are only 
known to the few public men with whom they may have 
been associated, and we may witness a very different 


result. 
Honorable Senators cannot perceive how the bank, 


through the use of money, can influence public measures. 


L” 


Mr. President, ‘money is the root of all evi Men 


desire it, because it stands in place of every thing else. 
With it we can decorate our own persons, and gratify the 


wishes of our families. With it, we can, as we think, 
procure almost every temporal comfort. While we are 
men, it is in vain to talk of us as though we were angels. 
I can imagine many cases in which the use of money 
might have a decided influence on the conduct of men 
I have no fear of 
the influence of this bank, because it will go, or send 


others, to buy votes among the mass of the people, by 
giving five dollars to one, 


ten dollars to another, or twenty 
to a third. No, sir, my apprehensions from its influence 
are of a different description. ‘Two years ago, this bank 
applied for a renewal of its charter; you [Mr. KING, of 
Alabama, in the Chair] and I, both opposed it. We voted 
against it, and used our best exertions to defeat it. It 
now seeks a restoration of the deposites, and an exten- 
sion of its charter. We came here determined to vote 
against it, upon all points, and such we believe to be the 
sentiments and wishes of those we represent. Shortly 
after our arrival, you are informed that your crop of cot- 
ton has fallen far short of what you expected, and that its 
price is much lower than you anticipated. You had con- 
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tracted a debt, say for ten thousand dollars, which you 
had directed your manager to pay from the proceeds of 
this crop. He informs you the crop has failed; that your 
creditor needs, and must have his money. (f beg your 
pardon for using your name for my ilustration—take my 
own.) Were 1 am, without any more means than will 
bear current expenses, and here I must stay, until the 
business of the public is finished. What is to be done? 
I must borrow if I can, but from whom? Local banks 
have extended as far as they dare go; I need not apply to 
them. The United States Bank has means, and could 
accommodate, but I think it will not; it knows Ihave done 
and will continue to do, alli can to disappoint its wishes. 
I make my case known to my friends; they advise me to 
apply to this bank; that it does not proceed upon the 
selfish and illiberal principles attributed to it. ] prepare 
my note, my friends endorse it, and I make my applica- 
tion. The officers tell me they can spare the money very 
conveniently; that they know the debt would be good, 
but if the loan was made, it:might not in the end be an 
accommodation; that the bank is struggling for its exist- 
ence, against all the influence the Executive can bring to 
bear; already has the public deposites been removed— 
there is no certainty they will be restored, and if they 
are, unless the charter is prolonged, they must be arrang- 
ing their concerns for its termination; therefore, if they 
make the loan, they can give no assurance how long they 
can continue the accommodation; that they know I have 
been opposed to the bank, upon principle, and expect 
me to continue so, but that circumstance can make no 
difference; that it would give them as much pleasure to 
accommodate me, as if T were a friend to the institution, 
provided they could doso. My credit is in jeopardy! 
need, and must have the money; I determine to take it, 
and run the risk of being in some way enabled to repay 
it when called upon. With, the money I return with a 
light heart to my lodgings, and enclose it to my corres- 
pondent at home, with instructions to lift my bond. My 
mind dwells upon the transaction, and T begin to conclude 
after all this bank is not so bad as it has been represented 
-—its conduct has, at all events, been more liberal to me 
than L had any reason to expect, 1 come into the Senate 
the next day, and listen attentively to the arguments ad- 
duced to prove that the President, in removing these de- 
posites, lias violated the public faith; that he has violated 
the chartered rights of this corporation; that he has 
usurped a power not vested in him by the constitution 
or laws, and that if such conduct receives no rebuke, the 
Government will be changed, and all power concentrated 
in the hands of one man, who will be a tyrant or a despot. 
These arguments make a deep impression; I reflect upon 
them; they acquire additional force, and i am sure they 
would have been satisfactory to my constituents, if they 
could have heard them; more especially as the question 
of “bank or no bank” is not involved. ‘Phe question 
ig, ff constitution or no constitution,” +< liberty or slave- 
ry?) My mind settles down in favor of restoring the 
deposites; I so vote, and the deposites are restored. 
What next? The State banks have extended their loans, 
on the strength of these deposites, which are now to be 
withdrawn. ‘These accommodations must be rapidly cur- 
tailed; these curtailments produce bankruptcies and un- 
measured distress in society; the funds necessary to pro- 
tect these banks against the Bank of the United States, 
are taken from them, and placed in the bands of an en- 
raged rival; through these funds large balances are im- 
mediately accumulated against them; the specie is all 
withdrawn from some one, and it is compelled to suspend 
specie payments; this creates a panic,” which pro- 
duces a run upon all, and ends in a general suspension of 
specie payments. Here isa new state of things; a de- 
preciated local currency. If we have bank notes at all, 
they ought to be of that description that five dollars 


here will be five dollars every where in the Union— 
neither I nor my constituents will be content to handle as 
money, rags and trash, for a pocket full of which a man 
could not pay for his breakfast. Up comes the great 
question for renewing and elongating the charter of this 
bank—** bank or no bank,” and what am I now to do? 
This is precisely similar to the state of things which ex- 
isted in 1816. As astatesman, I must adapt my legislation 
to the circumstances in which I find my country. In the 
like circumstances men of the strongest intellect, most 
cultivated minds, purest patriotism, and unsullied charac- 
ters, gave up their constitutional scruples, and for the 
sake of purifying the “currency,” established this bank; 
for the like reasons I will lay down my old opinions, and 
vote to continue it. The session closes, and before I go 
home, I call at the bank to make some arrangement rela-’ 
tive to my loan, until 1 can return at the next session, and 
pay the debt. The officers tell me things have taken a 
direction which they did not anticipate; fortunately pub- 
lic agents have seen the public interest in its true light— 
the bank hashad its charter enlarged, its business will be 
continued, and must of necessity require the services of 
some professional man as their legal adviser and attorney 
—that it will be considered a favor if T will accept my 
note as a retaining fee. Thus the matter ends. Now, 
who will venture, in the case supposed, to charge me with 
corruption; and yet does not every one feel and see that 
money was the cause of all these operations through 
which the mind passed? We must take man as he is—if 
properly constituted, acts of kindness will have their in- 
fluence upon him, and none can certainly say to what 
extent they may carry him. Who can be unmoved, while 
his «enemy is heaping coals of fire upon his head,” by 
doing him acts of kindness, which add to his comforts? 
Yew, if any, who are composed of. the common ma~ 
terials. 

Mr. President: It appears to me that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, for the reasons which I have stated, as well 
as for those which have been stated by others, and which 
Chave no inclination to repeat, had the power to remove 
the public moneys from the Bank of the United States, 
and place them in other banks for safe-keeping; and that 
the conduct of the bank justified the exercise of that 
power. But, when he came to form an opinion whether 
it was good policy to exercise it, or not, a question was 
presented, upon which the warmest friends of the ad- 
ministration, and the sternest opposers of the bank, might 
well and honestly entertain various opinions. The im- 
mense powers of the bank—ils great capacity to produce 
good, or inflict evils upon this community, and the un- 
yielding determination it had manifested to procure a 
renewal of its charter, if possible, might well make the 
prudent, the timid if you choose, decline its exercise. 
But, the deposites have been removed, and with me the 
question now is, is it good policy to restore them? T say, 
no. Lam opposed to prolonging the charter of this bank; 
Į wish its concerns closed when the charter expires. It 
is said the country is distressed. I believe it. The de- 
posites have been removed into State banks; and accom- 
modations have been extended on the strength of these 
deposites. If the deposites are restored, these accommo- 
dations must be withdrawn, This will make the confu- 
sion greater, and add to the distresses. The United 
States Bank is under no necessity, as has been clearly de- 
monstrated by the Senator from Missouri, to curtail its 
accommodations any further at present. If the deposites 
are restored, the bank will be under no obligations. to 
grant any increased accommodations on account of them: 
if it does, they must be limited in amount, and for short 
periods. Ifthe bank is to be wound up, it must collect 
its debts, and pay what it owes. By restoring the depo- 
sites, you put the State banks in the power of this bank to 
destroy them, and to compel them to suspend specie pay- 
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ments at will. This power, I fear, would be exerted, if| exerted or not. When this information was obtained, he 
it were believed that that was the most certain mode in| came to the conclusion that the public interest required 
which to procure a renewal of its charter. : that they should be removed. The then Secretary of the 
The honorable Senator from Massachusetts thinks the | Treasury came to the conclusion that the deposites ought 
deposites ought to be restored, and the bank re-chartered, | not to be removed, and that as he was the officer appoint- 
and that this isan effectual plan to relieve a distressed |ed by the act to give the order, he was constituted the 
community. With the opinions he entertains, his policy |sole judge, and that the President had no power to con- 
ig sound. He is correct throughout, and consistent. If|trol him. He, therefore, refused to give the order, and 
I believed, as he does, that we had power to charter a | refused to resign: the President dismissed him, and ap- 
bank, and that this bank was an essential agent for the | pointed another, who agreed with him in opinion, and or- 
Government, and its operations a blessing to the com-jdered the deposites to be removed. Had the President 
munity, I would go with him, and say, the deposites ought į a constitutional power to do this? I have no doubt he 
not to have been removed; they ought to be restored, the | possessed the power. By the first section of the second ar- 
bank re-chartered, and society put at rest. But, believ- ' ticle of the constitution, the Executive power is vested in 
ing we have no such power, and, if we had, that it ought ithe President of the United States. In every Government 
not to be exercised, to restore these deposites would, I! there are two general classes of power: one to make the 
think, aggravate existing distresses, and make ‘confusion | law, the other to execute it. 
worse confounded.” By our constitution, this latter class is subdivided into 
Mr. President, it has been argued, that ifthere has {Judicial and Exccutive. We, therefore, have three 
been any impropriety in the conduct of the bank, such i great departments. 
conduct will find a justification in the conduct of the; 1. Congress, to make laws, with the aid of the Presi- 
Chief Magistrate; that he has been guilty of a usurpation ' dent, upon all subjects confided, by the constitution, to the 
of power; that his course has been tyrannical; that he has | General Government. 
violated chartered rights, the constitution of his country, | 2. The Judiciary, to expound and enforce or execute 
and the public faith. These are high charges, made | the laws confided to that department. 
with great freedom, and maintained by distinguished} 3. And the Executive power, which is vested in the 
ability. I am not among the number of those who find | President, and comprehends the whole Executive pow- 
fault with this course, on the part of those opposed to [er given by the constitution, and not expressly conferred 
the administration. Our liberty depends on the free-; somewhere else. 
dom with which we examine the conduct of those in high} The whole Judicial power is vested in a Supreme Court 
offices. If the charges are not well founded, making |and such inferior courts as Congress may, from time to 
them cannot do harm to those against whom they are | time, ordain and establish, ‘The Treasury Department 
made; and if well founded, society is benefited by having | belongs to the Executive, by the constitution. It has no 
their misdeeds publicly exposed. The whole of these | connexion with the power of making laws, therefore be- 
charges rest upon the supposition that the President has | longs not to the Legislative department. It belongs not 
| 


assumed and exercised powers with which he was not|to the Supreme, or to any inferior court, therefore, is no 
vested hy the constitution or laws ofthe United States. | part of the Judiciary. ‘The only remaining department is 

We are here naturally led to inquire what he has! the Executive, to which it must belong. 
done, and what is the nature or character of the power he| `H appears evident to me, that the framers of the con- 
has exercised. stitution intended that the Executive power should be 

He has removed one Secretary of the Treasury and ap-} vested in one head, who would be bound not only to 
pointed another. He called upon the directors of the | discharge faithfully all his own personal duties, but like- 
Bank of the United States, whom, with the advice and! wise should be clothed with the necessary powers to com- 
consent of the Senate, he had appointed, to report to him | pel the inferior officers in the Executive department to 
the manner in which the business of that institution had | perform theirs likewise. The President is bound to see 
been conducted and was conducting. After he received | that the laws are faithfully executed. This gives him no 
their report, he determined that the public moneys to be | power over the Judiciary. The courts have their appro- 
collected after the tst October last, should not be deposi- | priate duties confided to them by the laws and the con- 
ted in that bank, but placed in other banks for safe-keep-! stitution, and discharge them independently of the Ex- 
ing, until called for to satisfy appropriations made by ecutive. But all Executive officers falling within the Bx- 
Congress. ‘Phe whole power then, which the President | ecutive department, he has, and must. have, a power to 
has undertaken to exercise, is neither more nor less than; control. ‘The heads of Departments are appointed by 
this, that he, as the Chief Magistrate, has the power to; him; they can only be displaced by him, or by impeach- 
construc the constitution and laws of the United States, | ment or conviction. lf the Secretary of the Treasury 
to endeavor to ascertain their true meaning, and then! should put an improper construction upon a revenue law, 
carry that meaning into effect, so far as depends upon his! and would neither give up his construction nor retire, he 
own action, or the action of those inferior officers ap-! might defeat the collection of the whole revenue before 
pointed to aid him in the discharge of his Executive du- Congress would be in session, unless the President had 
tes. It appears evident to me that he possesses this: the power of removing him. In this very case, suppose 
power, and that his whole duties consist in exercising | the President had believed the whole of the money in the 
such:powers. He, therefore, has not assumed or taken i bank would be wasted before the session of Congress, 
upon himself to exercise any power which, in its nature,!and had called upon the Secretary to remove it, and 
he did possess. In its exercise he may be mistaken; he {he had refused, saying he conscientiously believed there 
may-think the powers of the constitution or law meant one | was no danger, and the President had yielded, from a be- 
thing. when they intended another; but this would only lief that he had no power to remove him in such a case, 
bean error in judgment, if unintentional, or an abuse of and the money had been all wasted; would any man jus- 
power, ìf designed: in neither case would it be an as- ‘tify the President? I think not. When they conscien- 
sumption of unauthorized power. In what manner then ‘tiously disagree, one must yield or retire, and that should 
did he exert this power?. He sought the necessary infor- be the subordinate; otherwise, we have no Executive 
mation to enable him and the Secretary of the Treasury | Government of any practical utility, There is one thing 
to. form a correct opinion, whether the pewer.given to the ‘in which I think Mr. Duane was right, and that is in not 
Secretary, in the 16th section of the act incorporating ' giving the order for removal, unless he had been con- 
the bank, to remove the public deposites, ought to be vinced his opinion against the remoyal was wrong: but his 
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Ta 
formed their conduct to the laws or not? more especially, 
that they should have no means of knowing whether the 
policy prescribed and pursued, was likely to carry into 
effect the high governmental purpose of preserving a sound 
currency? [cannot think it possible. Such a construc- 
tion, I must be permitted to say, with great deference, 
would, in my judgment, be a severe reflection upon the 
enlightened men who passed the act, 

But if we admit, which I think we ‘ought, that they 
intended the five Government directors should have an 
equal agency with any other equal number. of directors, 
in the management of the affairs of the bank, and that 
they should be bound, at any time, when called upon by 
the Executive, representing the United States, their con- 
stituents, to report to him exactly the same information 
which the private stockholders, at a general meeting, 
might demand of their directors, then every thing is con- 
sistent and reasonable. 

My construction is, J think, very much strengthened by 
the provision in the 23d section, which enacts ‘that it 
shall at all times be lawful for a committee of either House 
of Congress, appointed for that purpose, to inspect the 
books and examine into the proceedings of the corpora- 
tion hereby created, and to report whether the provisions 
of this charter have been by the same violated or not; and 
whenever any committee, as aforesaid, shall find and re- 
port, or the President of the United States shall have rea- 
son to believe, that the charter has been violated, it may 
be lawful for Congress to direct, or the President to or- 
der, a scire facias to be sued out,” &c. It must, I think, 
strike every one reading this section, with great force, 
that complete power is given to Congress to acquire the 
most precise information, to enable it to judge whether 
the charter has been so far violated as to make the issuing 
a scire facias necessary. Tn the same section, & power is” 
given to the President to direct a seire facias, if he has 
reason to believe the charter is violated. From what 
source is he to acquire a knowledge of facts, upon which 
to found his opinion? Not the report of the committee. 
Congress is to act upon it, if any person. It would be 
absurd to suppose that it was intended Congress should 
procure the information, and not order any scire facias, 
and that the President should, upon the same report, di- 
rect one to be issucd. Congress was to act upon the re- 
port of its own committee; the President to give his di- 
rection upon information derived from some other source, 
and that source is the report of the directors whom he 
had appointed, and had a power to remove, for faithless 
or unwise conduct, ‘This construction is farther confirm- 
ed, when we see in the same section, that in the scire fa- 
cias, the facts which it is supposed have constituted a vio- 
lation of the charter, must be set down so precisely, that 
an issue can be taken upon them and tried by a jury. 
What has been alleged in favor of the opposite construc- 
tion? Nothing, except that it is said the five Government 
directors shall, with the other twenty, manage and direct 
the bank. To single out a single expression or patagraph, 
and fix the meaning from that alone, is not the sound rule 
of interpretation; we must take the whole act, compare 
one part with another, and fix the meaning from the con- 
text. Or, what is still more correct, we must ascertain 
the spirit and meaning of the act, and give it such inter- 
pretation as will give effect to the will of the law-giver. 
If my construction needs farther aid, its correctness is 
proved beyond question, by the debates when the act was 
under consideration. Those who opposed that provision 
1 in the charter which allows directors to be appointed, in- 
us to suppose the Executive branch of the Government | sisted the provision should be stricken out, because these 
was intended to be excluded from all knowledge of the| directors would be “spies” and informers. ‘The friends 
manner in which the institution was conducted; that eS the provision say it ought to be retained, because we 
United States, owning one-fifth of the whole stock, should | want these directors as ‘sentinels on the watch-tower,”” 
lave no voice in making laws for the government of the|to give information. By what rule, then, is it, that we are 
directors, and no means of knowing whether they cacti say the Executive has violated the charter, in calling 
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error, as I think, consisted in not withdrawing from the 
Department. While he believed a proper case was not 
made for the removal, and that a public injury would be 
done. by. the removal, no consideration ought to have in- 
duced him to sign an order far such a purpose. But if 
the President believed they ought to be removed, and 
that a great public injury would result from permitting 
them to remain, and his Secretary would neither give 
me order nor retire, { think he had the power to remove 
im. ; 

But, Mr. President, although I think the Chief Magis- 
trate does possess this power, yet I believe it is one to be 
exercised with great caution, and only in cases where he 
is clearly convinced the publie interests demand its exer- 
cise. This point has been so fully examined, and ably 
maintained, by gentlemen who have preceded me, that I 
will no longer dwell upon it. 

Had the President a right to call upon the Government 
directors, and receive reports from them, of the manner 
in which the business of the bank had been conducted? 
Some honorable members have denied that he had. On 
a former occasion, I stated my doubts as to their construc- 
tion of the charter. Since then, I have examined it with 
more attention, and am satisfied their limited construction 
is inaccurate. 1 will, as briefly as I can, state the reasons 
which have led to the opinion 1 entertain, 

In our examination of the act incorporating this bank, 
we ought never to forget, that the very objects of its crea- 
tion were high national ones: to restore and preserve a 
sound circulating medium to the community, and to act as 
fiscal agent, in receiving and paying out the public mo- 
neys. ‘fo accomplish these important objects, there are 
to be twenty-five directors to manage the institution; five 
of these were to.be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. These direc- 
tors are to hold their appointments for one year, and until 
others are appointed; and an express power is given to 
the President to remove the five Government directors 
within the year, if he believes the public interest requires 
it. By the Ist section, the United States are to subscribe 
for seventy thousand shares, equal to $7,000,000, which 
is one-fifth of the whole capital. By the 7th section of the 
act, the stockholders are vested with a power to make 
such by-laws, rules, and regulations, for the government 
of the corporation, and for the management of its affairs, 
as to them may seem proper, not inconsistent with the 
constitution or laws. In the making of these by-laws, or- 
dinances, rules, and regulations, the United States were 
to have no voice, no vote. By the Sth rule in the ilth 
section, it is provided, ‘that a number of stockholders, 
not less than sixty, who, together, shall be proprietors of 
one thousand shares, or upwards, shall have power, at 
any time, to call a general meeting of the stockholders, 
for purposes relative to the institution, giving at least ten 
weeks’ notice in two public newspapers of the place 
where the bank is seated, and specifying in each notice 
the object or objects of such meeting.” By this provi- 
sion, sixty stockholders, owning one thousand shares, can 
call a general meeting whenever they have reason to fear 
their business ig mismanaged. ‘They can call their directors 
to account, and to examine into their whole proceedings, 
and make any alterations or regulations they think their 
interest may require. At this general meeting, the United 

States are unrepresented; they have no voice; they have 
no vote; they have no person to attend, either to receive 
or to give any information, although they own seventy 
thousand shares, worth seven millions. Is it possible for 
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for these reports, or the directors for having made them? 
By none heretofore recognised as a sound one, The true 
rule is, to ascertain what the legislature intended when 
they were enacting the law, and then say that is its con- 
struction now. My view of this subject is rendered still 
more certain by the opinion of a distinguished gentleman 

. from New York, who was at the head of a most respecta- 

- ble committee of the House of Representatives, in No- 
vember, 1818. They had given this charter, and the 
proceedings of the directors under it, a laborious examina- 
tion, and had maturely considered the whole subject. 
One paragraph in their report, connected with a proposi- 
tion of Mr. Spencer, the chairman, shortly afterwards, 
shows conclusively his opinion upon this point. The re- 
port is in these words: 

‘Two by-laws of the bank seem to your committee to 
deserve notice: one of them, ‘that no discounts shall be 
made without the consent of three-fourths of the direct- 
ors present; and another, ‘ that no director shall, with- 
out especial authority, be permitted to inspect the cash 
account of any person with the bank.’ These by-laws 
appear to render nugatory the provisions of the charter 
authorizing the appointment, by the Government, of one- 
fifth of the whole number of directors, and are different 
from the provisions, in that respect, by the former Bank 
of the United States, although most of the local banks in 
Philadelphia have similar regulations. Shoulda state of 
things exist, in which the stockholders should deem their 
interest hostile to that of the nation, such provisions as 
these stated would render the Government directors mere 
spectators of the proceedings of the board.” 

The proposition afterwards submitted by Mr. Spencer, 
contained various matters, intended as amendments of the 
charter. : The 5th is in these words: 

“That no by-law of the said corporation shall exclude 
the directors appointed by the Government from a full 
knowledge of all the concerns of the bank, and of the 
accounts of every person dealing with it; and that the as- 
sent of at least one public director shall be necessary, to 
allow any discount, and to render valid every act of the 
board of directors.” 

By the report, it is obvious the draughtsman and a ma- 
jority of the committee, at least, were of opinion that the 
Government directors were bound to report’ whatever in- 
formation they could acquire, Mr. Spencer believed that 
the by-laws restricted them too much, and that they 
ought to have access to every account in the bank, as well 
the private accounts of individuals as the general ac- 
counts. Why enlarge the field in which these directors 
were to collect information, unless they were at liberty to 

_ communicate all they could collect, when required? Thus, 
then, it seems to me, the context, the spirit, and meaning, 
of the charter, compel us to conclude Congress intended 
the Government directors should make reports. The 
friends and enemies of the charter agreed that that was 
the intention at the time the act was on its passage, and 
such has becn considered its construction ever since, until 
this controversy. If the contrary is now settled to be its 
meaning, and the directors are not at liberty to communi- 
cate any information; if the whole proceedings. of the 
board, and all the operations of this great moneyed insti- 
tution, in which the Government has so much at hazard, 
and which can so materially affect every interest in the 
community, are to be kept profound. secrets, then I must 
be permitted to believe it is too odious and too dangerous 
to be tolerated one moment longer than we are now com- 
pelled to allow it to exist. ‘ 

Mr. President, I have now discharged a duty, 
pleasing to myself. It was due to those who sent me, as 
well as to others, that from my place in this body 1 should 
state the reasons upon which I expect to rest my votes. 


Having done so, I will only add my acknowledgments to! 


the Senate for their patient attention, after the subject had 


far from | 


been so long and so ably discussed, as to have left no hope 
that any thing I could say would be matter of interest 
either here or elsewhere. 


Turspay, Mancu 25. 
NORTH CAROLINA MEMORIALS. 

Mr. MANGUM presented a memorial from the village | 
of Wilkesboro’, in the western part of the State of North 
Carolina, at the foot of the Aleghany mountains, complain- 
ing of the violation of law and assumption of power by the 
Executive, in the removal of the deposites. By a letter 
which he had received, he was informed that, ofthe sign- 
ers of this memorial, nine-tenths had recently been the 
friends of the administration, and in favor of General 
Jackson and his measures, 

Mr. M. also presented a memorial from the citizens of 
Halifax county, North Carolina, complaining of the remo- 
val of the public deposites, and praying for their restora- 
tion to the United States Bank. He was personally ac- 
quainted with most of the petitioners, and he could say 
that they were highly respectable. They complained of 
the violation of law and assumption of power by the Exe- 
cutive. They pray that Congress will interfere and arrest 
the distress which pervades the country, which they be- 
lieve may be checked by the restoration of the deposites, 

Mr. M. moved that the memorials be read, and referred 
to the Committee on Finance; which was agreed to. 


MARYLAND BANKS. 


Mr. CLAY rose and said that he had heard, and he 
presumed that every member of the Senate had also 
heard, that, yesterday, a bank, chartered by the State of 
Maryland, and situated in Baltimore, had stopped pay- 
ment. The evidence of the fact was to be found in the 
public prints of this morning. He had further heard, as 
healso presumed most of the Senate had heard, that, in 
consequence of a connexion, supposed or actual, be- 
tween the Bank of Maryland, which had thus exploded, 
and the Union Bank of Maryland, one of the banks se- 
lected by the Treasury Department asa depository of 
the public revenue, there was, yesterday, an immense 
rum on the Jatter bank. The information which reached 
him was, that the streets of Baltimore, in the vicinity of 
the bank, were yesterday crowded by people pressing to 
obtain metallic currency for the paper in their hands. The 
connexion between the two banks was so intimate, that 
great danger was apprehended as to the stability of the 
Union Bank. 

In this Union Bank, it appeared, from the returns made 
by the Treasury Department, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury was himself a stockholder, To what extent 
the Secretary was a stockholder, did not appear, but his 
name was to be found on the list of the stockholders of 
the Union Bank, one of the banks selected by him for 
the reception and charge of the public deposites. He 
had heard that the Secretary was a stockholder to a con- 
siderable extent. He had heard that the stock held by 
the Secretary in that bank constituted a considerable part 
of his property; and that he liad been for some time a 
director in that bank, previous to his removal to this city. 

He hoped that it would turn out that the Union Bank 
was ina safe condition; and that there were no just 
grounds for the apprehension which seemed to exist, as 
to its safety. He hoped it would turn out that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was not a stockholder in this bank 
to any extent which could authorize an impression that 
he had suffered his own interests to enter into the consi- 
derations which led him to select this bank as one of the 
depositories of the public money, 

He had also heard this morning, but he would not un- 
dertake to vouch for the truth of the rumor, that, in con- 
sequence of the connexion between the Union Bank and 
the Bank of Maryland, a Treasury draft, or Treasury 
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drafts, to the amount of 150,000 dollars, had, in the 
coiirse of the last few days, been furnished to the Union 
Bank of Maryland, by the Secretary of the Treasury. He 
did-not know how far this ramor was founded in fact, but 
he did know that it was the official duty of the Senate 
to inqnire into the fact, whether there was any danger to 
the public interests which was likely to result from the 
circumstance of the public money being in that institution. 

After these remarks, he would submit the following 
resolution, and would ask that it might be considered at 
this time, in order that an early reply might be received 
from the Secretary: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
rected to report to the Senate what amount of public 
money is now on deposite in the Union Bank of Mary- 
land, and on what account it was deposited; and whether 
any Treasury drafts, contingent or other, have been, dur- 
ing the month of March, 1834, furnished to the said bank, 
to enable it to meet any demands which might be made 
upon it. 

The motion to consider the resolution requiring the 
unanimous consent of the Senate— 

Mr. FORSYTH rose and said, that if the gentleman 
from Kentucky had introduced the resolution without any 
remarks, he would not have interposed any objection to 
its adoption. But, after what had been said, he thought 
it was due to the Secretary of the Treasury that he should 
have an opportunity of seeing the resolution. The fact of 
the Segretary of the Treasury being a stockholder in the 

© Union Bank of Maryland, was on record, but the extent 
to which he was interested was not known. He did not 
imagine, however, that it would be found, on examina- 
tion, that the Secretary held sufficient stock to render it 
an object with him to sclect this bank for the custody of 
ary part of the public money. He objected to the con- 
sideration of the resolution at this time. 

Mr. CLAY said he would make one single remark. 
As he had already stated, he did not know the amount of 
stock held by the Secretary in the Union Bank. He had 
heard that it was a considerable sum, and this he had 
heard when he wasin Baltimore. ‘Fhe fact, however, 
wis apparent, that he had stock in the institution, and 
therefore the inquiry was a proper one. 

The resolution was then laid over until to-morrow. 

MEMORIAL FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. CLAYTON presented certain resolutions adopted 
at a large public meeting of silversmiths, watchmakers, 
jewellers, &c. of the city of Philadelphia. He stated the 
substance of the resolutions, and expressed his regret 
thatan earlier opportunity for the presentation of them 
had been denied him, in consequence of the great press 
of business before the Senate. 

Ms. ©. proceeded to enforce the opinions and argu- 
ments adopted at the meeting, by comments on the re- 
spectability of those who advanced them, and the peculiar 
character of the meeting. 
men whose business was, of all others perhaps, most af- 
fected by disastrous fluctuations in the currency, being 
the manufacture and sale of such articles as are most lia- 
bie to be dispensed with by a suffering people in any 
state of general embarrassment; and he held it due to 
the Senate to observe that, from the intelligence and in- 
tegrity of those whose names appeared on the face of 
the proceedings, the sentiments advanced in reference to 
a subject which necessarily engaged so much of their at- 
tention as men of business, were entitled to be weighed 
with the highest respect by this honorable body. On 
his motion, the resolutions were read, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finauce, and ordered to be printed for the use 
of the Senate. 

THE CUMBERLAND ROAD. 


[that the States would receive it. 


It was composed of a class of | 
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the appropriation bill for the continuation of the Cum- 
berland road, in Obio, Indiana, and Illinois; which was 
taken up and considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

= Mr. WILKINS offered an amendment to the bill, ap- 
priating $300,000 for repairing the road east of the Ohio; 
and Mr. TIPTON another amendment, authorizing an 
officer of the corps of engineers to superintend the work 
and disburse the money in Indiana and Iinois, 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN wished for explanation, espe- 
cially in regard to the proposed appropriation for the 
repair of the road; he thought it had been given up. to 
the States. He moved to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. EWING said, it was designed only to finish jt 
where it had been begun, and east of Wheeling to repair 
it where it had been broken up, It had not been given 
up to the States; it was first to be repaired by the United 
States, and formerly an appropriation had been made for 
this purpose, that it might then be given up to the States; 
but the sum for repairs had not been sufficient. The 
design of the $300,000 was to complete the repairs, that 
it might then be given up to the States, and they could 
not get rid of the road without such an appropriation. 
Not being now repaired, it must remain on their hands, 
to be again and again repaired. 

Mr. HENDRICKS said they would all recollect that in 
1832 an agreement had been made with the legislatures 
of Maryland, Ohio, and Indiana, that they should receive 
the road as soon as it should be repaired; and the Govern- 
ment was thus pledged to repair it and give it up to the 
States; it was under an obligation to do so, from which 
it could not be shielded. ToN gates could not be erected 
by the Government to procure the means of keeping the 
road in repair, on account of constitutiqnal difficulties, 
which did not exist in regard to the States, which, when 
it was once repaired, might thus keep it in repair. 

Mr. WILKINS said, the bill and the amendment which: 
he had offered to the Senate, put the question at once, 
whether or not they would now abandon this project 
altogether. He was interested in the subject simply in 
a national point of view, because, to give up the road, 
would carry the travel through the city of Pittsburg, 
where he resided. The system now proposed would 
ultimately terminate in getting the nation rid of the road 
entirely, and it was the object of the amendment to carry 
out the system. 

Mr. PRESTON would be glad to know whether the 
amendment offered by Mr. Witxrns had been reported 
by the Committee on Roads and Canals? 

Mr. WILKINS said it was in the bill before the House, 
and not in that before the Senate. 

Mr. PRESTON thought it important that such an ap- 
propriation should be made for the repair of the road 
this side of the Ohio, as to put the road in such a state 
They would not now: 
receive it, and it was not fit for their reception without 
additional expense; but if appropriations continued to be 
made in the manner they had been, there would. be no- 
termination to the expense. He desired to be informed 
in this matter, for he was not prepared to act, upon it. 
The billas reported by the committee was a matter of 
course, but it was not so clearly so in regard to the ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. FRELINGILUYSEN said he was satisfied with the 
explanation, preciscly because it was an explanation. 
He thought it was the spirit of the understanding between 
the Government and the States that the road should be 
repaired and then delivered to the States. There was 
no other inducement to make the repairs but to get-rid' 
of this miserable bargain. After millions had been ex- 
pended on the road, they were now told that thousands: 
and hundreds of thousands must yet be expended east of 
the Ohio, and that it was a miserable road, and he was 


Mr. HENDRICKS rose to ask the Senate to take upidisposed to grant the appropriation. 
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Mr. WILKINS could not tell why the amendment was 
not in the bill before the Senate.. It was intended that 
there should not be a repetition of repairs, and the 
money was to be applied where no repairs had been 
made. Last year there was a partial repair of the road, 
which was now going on, and the object of this appro- 
priation was to repair what had not been done. 

` Mr. KING, of Alabama, said that this road was an 
old acquaintance of his, and they had expended not 
only hundreds of thousands, but millions upon it. It 
was constructed under the direction of most skilful per- 
sons, and they had been told that it would be a national 
monument, a most magnificent work. But Congress had 
become wearied of it, for they found no end to it. Year 
after year, for twenty years, appropriations had been 
made tothe Cumberland road, and at length they had 
come to the conclusion that they had best get rid of this 
extraordinary expenditure. Year after year expenses 
had been incurred, and it was reported to grow worse 
and worse. Mr. K. went into a detailed history of the 
origin and progress of the various appropriations. 

Mr. HENDRICKS explained: It had never been said 
that any particular appropriation would be found suffi- 
cient to finish the road. A much greater degree of ex- 
pense and difficulty had been incurred than was at first 
contemplated, The lime stone, of which it was found 
necessary to construct the road, lay at a considerable 
depth in the earth, was covered with a stratum of stone 
of a different description, and could only be produced 
at places which were distant from the spot where it was 
required to be used. In the general bill presented to 
the committee, a considerable portion of the road had 
not been included. 

Mr. EWING confirmed the statement of the Senator 
from Indiana, and added, that the doubts expressed by 
the Senator from Alabama, as to whether the States 
would receive the road when completed, indicated an 
apprehension of a degree of bad faith on the part of 
those States which he (Mr. E.) did not think would ever 
be exercised. The road had never yet been placed in a 
condition that would warrant the States in taking it into 
their charge. When it should be presented to them by 
the engineer now employed, with a declaration that it 
had been completed in a proper manner, and they 
should reftüse to receive it, then it would be time for 
Congress to ceuse making appropriations. The road 
had never yet been ina fit condition to be offered to the 
States, in consequence of its construction having been 
superintended by an individual who was incompetent to 
the task, and who had been appointed from political mo- 
tives.” The road was now, however, under the direction 
of a skilful engineer, and was properly attended to; difi- 
culties had ‘arisen, but they had been manfully met and 
surmounted. The road in its original state had been 
made of improper materials; had speedily got out of re- 
pair, and eventually became impassable; none of the 
States could take possession of it then, without coming 
jn ‘contact with the General Government, and now they 
refused to have any thing to do with it unless it was put 


appropriation was required to finish it. The stone 
for this purpose was already there. The department 
had recommended that the large stones which had for- 
merly been used for the road should be taken up: this 
had been done and a great expense would thus be saved. 
The road in question was the great mail route which con- 
nected the Western country with the seat of Government, 
and was at present utterly impassable, excepting at the 
risk of life and limb. He looked upon the matter as one 
of great national importance, and was of opinion that the 
road should be perfected and then given up to the care 
of the States. 

Mr. WILKINS said the road from Cumberland toWheel- 
ing was already Macadamized. The expense of comple- 
ting the remainder of the route would depend upon the 
materials made use of. If clay were employed, the ex- 
penditure would amount to $165,000; if sand or slate- 
stone, $300,000; and if it were Macadamized—if the hard- 
est and most durable materials were used, the expense 
would be $646,000. To use a Western expression, 
t their hands were in a split log’——they lad commenced 
Macadamizing the road—-and the only way was to go on 
with it. It was to finish the road that this appropriation 
was required. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN renewed his motion to lay the 
matter on the table, and called for the ayes and noes. 
‘The sense of the Senate being taken in this manner, Mr. 
F.’s motion prevailed. 


RE-CHARTERING BANK UNITED STATES. 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of the 
special order, being the leave asked by Mr. Werustxn to 
introduce his bill. 

Mr. WHITE resumed and concluded the speech which 
he commenced yesterday, as given entire in preceding 
pages. When he had concluded, a number of members 
endeayored to obtain the floor. 

Mr. CLAY succeeded, but yielded to 

Mr. WEBSTER, who rose and said, that, when he 
moved for leave to introduce this bill, he could not have 
anticipated that gentlemen on the other side of the House 
would have seized the oceasion to transfer to this motion, 
the debate which was going on, upon the resolutions 
offered by the honorable gentleman from Kentucky. 
I availed myself, said Mr. W, of the common indul- 
gence to explain the nature of the proposed measure, 
and to make some remarks on the general state of things, 
which in my opinion rendered its introduction expedient. 
This is usual, and though for myself, if other reasons did 
not exist, I should not wish to prevent debate, even at 
this early stage, from going to any length, yet I cannot 
consent, by acquiescing in that course, to do injustice to 
the important subject previously existing before the 
Senate. Itisdue to the importance of that subject, to 
public expectation, and to the gentleman who intro- 
duced those resolutions, to allow him to bring the dis- 
cussion of them to a close, and to take the sense of the 
Senate upon them. I feel bound, therefore, to adopt 
some course which shall give to the Senate possession 


into a perfect state of repair.. IF that were done, the again of the resolutions of the gentleman from Kentucky. 


States would immediately tuke charge of it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN said he had been looking 
into some documents, and found that the estimate for the 
formation of this road, instead of being $300,000, was 
$645,000, and before it was finished he had no doubt the 
expenditure would amount to a million and a half of dol- 
lars. It appeared to him that a new road was intended 
tobe made. He thought Congress ought to pause upon 
this subject, and’ would, therefore, renew his motion to 
< lay it upon the table. 

“Mr. POINDEXTER said the Senator from New Jer- 
sey seemed to think that the road was to be newly made; 
nowa portion of it had been already Macadamized; the 


In the meantime, my only present object is answered. I 
have repeatedly expressed the opinion, that no relief will 
be had, until it come from the influence of opinion among 
the people. lam perfectly satisfied, in the present dis- 
tracted state of sentiment in Washington, that nothing 
will be done until public opinion compels it, and that 
public opinion must not only be urgent, and urgently ex- 


| pressed, in favor of relief, generally, but that it must go 


further, and must indicate some distinct measure of relief. 
I need not advert to those obvious reasons which make it 
absolutely necessary that public opinion, among the peo- 
ple, should assume some definite form, and point to some 
specific remedy, in order that opinions here may harmo- 
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nize. With these views, I have proposed this measure. 
I believe it the best—the most conciliating—the simplest 
~-and the most practicabie. It is now before the people. 
Those who believe in the necessity of some immediate re- 
medy, will consider it, compare it with other propositions, 
and make up.their minds upon it. So soon as there shall 
be time to learn something of the general sense of those 
who believe it the duty. of Congress to do something, say 
a month hence, or about the first of May, I shall proceed 
with the measure. 1 move, therefore, to lay it on the 
table. 

Mi. FORSYTH asked for the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered; and 
- The question was taken, and decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, Ew- 
ing, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, King of Ga., Mangum, 
Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, 
Robbins, Silsbee, Smith, Southard, Sprague, Swift, Tom- 
linson, Waggaman, Webster.—24. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Forsyth, Grundy, 
Will, Kane, King of Alabama, Morris, Robinson, Shep- 
ley, Tallmadge, Tipton, White, Wilkins, Wright.—15. 

So the motion was laid on the table; and the Senate 
took up Mr. Cuax’s resolutions, &c., on the subject of the 

REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 

Mr. CLAY then inquired whether the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Wrienr] designed to speak on the other 
special order, (Mr. C.’s resolutions relative to the removal 
of the deposites. ) If he did not, he (Mr. C.) wished to 
make some remarks himself, in reply to some gentlemen 
who had already spoken. 

Mr. WRIGHT was understood to express a wish to make 
a few. observations upon the first resolution of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

The Senate, then, on motion, adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 26. 
PUBLIC DISTRESS. 


Mr. SOUTHARD presented the proceedings of a meet- 
ing, held on the 14th of the present month, in the city of 
Philadelphia, composed entircly of the young men of that 
city and neighborhood, ascribing the present calamitous 
condition of the country to the removal of the public de- 
posites from the Bank of the United States. On present- 
ing these memorials— 

Mr. S. said: On the 14th of this month, a mecting was 
held in the city of Philadelphia, at which 25 persons were 
appointed to proceed to this place, for the purpose of 
having the proceedings of the meeting properly present- 
ed to Congress, and suitable means used to effect their 
objects, 1t was also resolved to forward to me a copy of 
their proceedings, to be lid before the Senate. I com- 
ply, with great cheerfulness, with their request, and now 
offer them to your consideration, The meeting was not 
of an ordinary character, nor composed of individuals usu- 
ally found in political, or other public meetings. It was 
called by more than 5,000 young men, and composed en- 
tirely of young men—a portion of them not yet belonging 
to any of the parties.into which the politicians of the coun- 
try have been divided; who have, as yet, assumed no party 
name, and learned to follow no party leader. ‘They have 
no name written upon their standards, or marked upon; 
their foreheads. ‘The only flag which they have used, is 
that of their common country. ‘fhe members of the com- 
mittee, I believe, never before attended, and took part as 
actors, in any public and political meeting. None of that 
vast assemblage are too young to take a deep interest in 
their country’s welfare, nor to be ambitious—ambitious of 
future and honorable distinction—but a large proportion 
are yet too young to be office-seckers, or to look for pre- 
sent and speedy reward, for political and party services, 
or be misguided by bank accommodations. They are 


neither hackneyed politicians nor veteran partisans. 
They can have but one object—the prosperity of their 
country; and can be influenced only by those feelings 
which appropriately belong to youth, intelligence, and 
patriotism. With but very few of them am 1 personally 
acquainted—and must rely, in what I say of them, upon 
what I know of those few, and upon the information re- 
ceived from others, which I regard as sure and safe. And 
on these, I venture to assure the Senate, that no meeting 
of young men can be collected, in any portion of our wide 
country, on any occasion, containing more intelligence— 
more virtuous purpose—more manly and honorable feel- 
ing—more decided and energetic character. What they 
say, they think. What they resolve, they will accomplish. 
Their proceedings were ardent and animated—their reso- 
lutions are drawn with spirit; but are such as, I think, 
may be properly received and respected by the Senate. 
They relate to the conduct of the Executive—to the pre- 
sent condition of the country—to the councils which now 
direct its destinies. They admit that older and more ma- 
ture judgments may better understand the science of Gov- 
ernment and its practical operations, but they act upon a 
feeling just in itself, and valuable in its effects, that they 
are fit to form and express opinions on public measures 
and public principles, which shall be their own guide in 
their present and future conduct; and they express a con- 
fident reliance on the moral and physical vigor and un- 
tameable love of freedom of the young men of the United 
States to save us from despotism, open and avowed, or si- 
lent, insidious, and deceitful. They were attracted, or 
rather urged, sir, to this meeting, and to the expression 
of their feelings and opinions, by what they saw around, 
and knew of the action of the Executive upon the cur- 
rency and prosperity of the country. They have just en- 
tered, or are about entering, on the busy occupations of 
manhood, and are suddenly surprised by a state of things 
around them, new to their observation and experience. 
Calamity had been a stranger in their pathway. They 
have grown up through their boyhood in’ the enjoyments 
of present comfort, and the anticipations of future pros- 
perity—their seniors actively and successfully engaged in 
the various occupations of the community, and the whole 
circle of employments open before their own industry and 
hopes—the institutions of their country beloved, and their 
protecting influence covering the exertions of all for their 
benefit and happiness. In this state they saw the public 
prosperity, with which alone they were familiar, blasted, 
and for the time destroyed. ‘The whole scene, their 
whole country, was changed; they witnessed fortunes fall- 
ing, homesteads ruined, merchants failing, artisans broken, 
mechanics empoverished, all the employments on which 
they were about to enter, paralyzed; labor denied to the 
needy, and reward to the industrious; losses of millions of 
property, and gloom settling where joy and happiness be- 
fore existed. ‘They felt the sirocco pass by, and desolate 
the plains where peace, and animation, and happiness €x- 
ulted. Sir, they recollected, perhaps, that memorable 
and most denounced declaration, that to free institutions, 
and in a land of freedom, there is an evil more dreadful 
than war, pestilence, and famine. When they counted 
up the cost of a five months’ experiment upon the pros- 
perity and happiness of the country, and remembered 
what they had seen and read of those calamities, they 
were scarcely permitted to doubt the truth of that decla- 
ration, or the application of the prophecy. They in- 
quired into and expressed their belief in the cause of the 
evils; and they looked beyond the pecuniary distress to 
the political principles on which the act of the Executive 
was to be palliated, excused, or justified; and in... strong: 
terms express their opinions, and denounce these princi- 
ples. The act itself they regard as one of high-handed 
power, which spurns constitulonal checks, and overleaps 
the barriers prepared by our fathers against arbitrary Goy- 
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ernments; as destroying confidence in the currency of 
the country, and the policy of the Government, and the 
stability of our institutions; and meriting the deep and 
lasting execrations of an injured and outraged people. 
I will not detain the Senate by a more particular state- 
ment of the substance of the resolutions on these points; 
but, sir, they add some declarations worthy of reflection 
to those in power, when the numbers, age, and character 
of these young men is considered. ‘They give a pledge 
of their honorable exertions at the polls, to remove those 
who have committed violence upon our prosperity and 
done wrong to our institutions. They feel that, after a 
little, they, and not we, are to decide on the interests of 
the nation—they, and not we, are to bear its burdens and 
share its blessings—they, and not we, will have to answer 
to coming time for all the good which Providence has be- 
stowed. It is only under such feelings that the youth of 
our country can be brought to that standard of action and 
conduct which free institutions demand. And believing, 
as I do, that they will keep their pledge, and be sustained 
by a mighty band of competitors in their patriotic strug- 
gle, I unite with them, in declaring that 1 ‘do not de- 
spair of the republic.” 

Mr. S. then moved that the proceedings be read, print- 
ed, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PRESTON then rose, and said: I rise, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the double purpose of seconding (which I do by 
the request of the memorialists) the motion of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, and of announcing to the Senate, 
that, when that motion is disposed of, £ will have the 
honor of presenting to the Senate a memorial from the 3d 
Congressional district of Pennsylvania. I shall avail my- 
self of the present occasion to submit what I have to say 
upon both memorials. 

That which is now under the formal consideration of 
the Senate is distinguished from all others which have 


its general spirit. There are times in all countries, in 
which the greatest statesman may inform his judgment 
by his heart—when the truest wisdom is to be found in 
his pulse—when his wisest lesson may be taught by those 
classes of society who feel most deeply and keenly. Es- 
pecially, sir, in our Government, which reposes so broad- 
ly upon the reason and affections of its citizens, may we 
be instructed by all those manifestations of public senti- 
ment which may be supposed to indicate these combined 
results; even when those from whom they come may be 
supposed to be under a preponderating influence of sin- 
cere feeling. 

It may happen, sir, that the influences of youthful ar- 
dor have as little effect in giving bias to the judgment, 
as the peculiar pursuits, the accidental interests, and, 
above all, the party spirit, of those who have entered fully 
into the more strenuous pursuits of life. If these me- 
morialists are young, they are unsophisticated—if their 
judgment be considered immature, let it be remembered 
that their hearts are sound and generous; and, above all, 
let us not forget that these gentlemen express what the 
bold, the generous, the untrammelled, and the unselfish 
feel; and, if you please, sir, that they reflect and indicate 
the emotions which so profoundly agitate our country 
from one end to the other. Itis obvious, sir, that a deep 
feeling of anxiety has taken possession of the public 
mind; a feeling independent of actual suffering, and in- 
dependent too of a full perception of the extent of the 
misrule to which we are subjected. It is not only those 
whose fortunes and hopes in life have been prostrated. It 
is not only those who stand upon the brink of ruin, and 
look to each coming day with dread of its results. Itis 
not only those whose business or habit it is to mark the 
progress of political changes, and note coming events in 
the shadows which they cast before them. ‘To none of 


ithese classes belong the memorialists before us; but, 


been heretofore received, in this, that whereas heretofore | every order of society, every condition of life, all ages, 
memorials have been presented either from promiscuous land both sexes, are aroused by the blow which has been 


assemblages of citizens, or from assemblages of citizens 
of particularavocations, as merchants, manufacturers, &c., 
but all representing the great, active, and what may be 
called the political body of the community, the present 
memorialists are not designated from the mass of our citi- 
zens by trade, or calling, or pursuits in life, but are dis- 
tinguished from it by the fact, that they are young men. 
Four thousand young men sign the memorial before us, 
and venture to suggest their sentiments to the Senate of 
the United States. It is obvious that those who defend 
the measures of the administration, and whose business it 
is to detract from the efficacy of every manifestation of 
public opinion, will be prompt with the inquiry, By what 
title to respect do the young men of Philadelphia claim 
the consideration of the Senate? Why should those, who 
are just beginning to look upon life, assume to express 
opinions upon the gravest and most complex concerns? 
For my part, said Mr, P., I think L can perceive in these 
proceedings a most instructive lesson, 

Ours, Mr. President, is not altogether a Government of 
opinion. Itis not sustained merely by the reason and con- 
viction of those upon whom it operates; but finds a more 
ready and cfficient support in the instinctive emotions of 
the hearts.of our-citizens.. Public sentiment is the result 
of reason and of feeling; and in an enlightened communi- 
ty, devoted: to free institutions, and deeply imbued with 
the:-spitit of liberty, conclusions as to public measures 
frequently outstrip the slow process of argument, and are 
not the less right and just, because that process has not 
been ‘laboriously gone through with logical precision. 
This Government cannot be sustained—indeed, sir, no 
Government can stand, unless it finds a large support in 
the generous emotions, the intelligent instincts, and en- 
lightened affections of its citizens, which rally around it, 
oF recoil from its measures, as they conform ty or oppese 


struck, by the Executive, upon that cord which binds 
every heart to our common country; and these memori- 
alists, sir, when they declare that the laws have been 
violated, and the constitution endangered, find an echo in 
every man’s bosom. It will be found that the memori- 
alists confine themselves to these topics. These are the 
topics which occupy and agitate the community; and so 
absorbing have been the feelings excited by the scizure 
of the public money, so much has it astounded and 
alarmed the public mind, that all other subjects have 
been forgotten, all other acts of misrule overlooked, 
while this has claimed an exclusive and intense attention. 

It has been said, that an carthquake reeled unheededly 
away in the cagerness of an ancient battle; and thus the 
deep and absorbing interest of the present contest may be 
estimated, by the entire indifference or neglect of Execu- 
tive proceedings, which, in the ordinary state of the pub- 
lic mind, would excite to inquiry, and demand reproba- 
tion. Let us subdue our feelings for a moment, and 
pause to Jook around upon the events in the midst of 
which we are. 

Mr. President, Congress assembled with the annuncia- 
tion of the fact, that the Post Office Department was 
bankrupt; that it had been bankrupt for years; and that 
the nation had been deluded, time after time, with a false 
account of its prosperity; that half a million of dollars 
had, without warrant of law, or knowledge of the legis- 
lature, been borrowed (to feed its prodigality) upon the 
faith of the Government. Money is raised without: law. 
Moucy is appropriated without law. Erroneous accounts, 
false balances, have been presented to the legislature, 
and so announced in the President’s message. Has any 
one looked into these accounts? Have your committees 
examined into and reported upon these matters. Has the 
President instituted an inyestigation or punished the de- 
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linquent. officers, or has this most flagrant violation of all] to excite the strongest sympathies—which would have 
law roused the indignation of the country? Sir, the times] led, in Great Britain, to an instantaneous investigation by 


in which we live leaye no leisure for such small affairs. 
Mr. P. proceeded. How is it, sir, with the other great 


Parliament; but now, the public mind is so profoundly 
pre-occupied, that no sensation has been created. Let 


Departments of the Government? What is the situation of| gentlemen, who deny that there is excitment in the coun- 


that very Department whose misdemeanor has thrown 
‘every thing else into the back ground? Was the act 
performed by the Secretary of the Treasury? No, sir, 
by the President’s Secretary. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. McLane, was removed to make way for a 
man who would perform this daring act: he was tried 
and refused; a third answered the purpose, and he is not 
yet a constitutional Secretary. He is yet, in. the midst 
of all the fiscal difficulties in which we are involved—he 
is yet the President’s Secretary, having been neither con- 
firmed by or offered for confirmation to the Senate. Con- 
gress has been in session four months, and there is no Se- 
cretary of State, no Secretary of the Treasury, no Attor- 


ney General, ‘* by and with the advice and consent of 


the Senate.” These three great departments are filled 
and exercised by those whose titles have not received 
the constitutional sanction. A power, which was confer- 
ved upon the President to supply accidental vacancies 
during the recess, is seized upon to supersede the con- 
slitutional functions of the Senate. By his own act he 
makes the vacancy, fillsit with his own choice, and keeps 
his own officer independent of the Senate. Never, in 
the history of our Government, have the Departments 
exhibited so extraordinary a spectacle; and yet so deeply 
agitated has been the public mind, that even the news- 
paper press has scarcely alluded to it. 

Look, sir, to the state of our representation at foreign 
courts. Russia is kept open, for what purpose the prof- 

‘fer to Mr. Duane may explains We have no minister in 
England, although it is now two years since the President 
declared that there was a delicate and important negotia- 
tion pending there; and coupled with this, there is a ru- 
mor, or general understanding, that the station is promised 
to a gentleman now performing the functions of a Repre- 
sentative on the floor of Congress. Whether this rumor 
be true or false, Mr. P. said, he did not pretend to give an 
opinion, What he meant to state was, that neither the 
protracted vacancy, or the idea that a Representative was 
holding his seat under the promise of an Executive office, 
had. produced any sensation upon the public mind, and 
proves how deeply that public mind is occupied, when 
such things do not affect it. 

Five years ago, still more, ten years ago, if the Presi- 
dent had ordered a company of infantry, or half a compa- 
ny of artillery, from one point of the country to another, 
a general curiosity would have pervaded our great com- 
munity. But now, sir, troops are concentrated from the 


whole continent on a single point; a sovereign State is! 


beleaguered, and its seaports blockaded, by a standing 
army subservient to Executive orders; troops are marched 
and counter-marched, from Carolina to Alabama, without 
inquiry or explanation; a citizen has been put to death 
by the soldiery. Against these things a few gentlemen, 
whose duty it was to look into them, have exclaimed, but 
it was a voice in the wilderness. ‘The public have been 
too much engaged sto listen. Looking round upon these 
things, a Senator from Kentucky, some time since, told 
us that we were in the midst of a revolution, hitherto 
bloodless. ‘This exception can no longer be made. The 
papers inform us that blood has been spilt; that a citizen, 
peacefully returning from the exercise of his constitution- 
alright to assemble with his fellow-citizens and petition 
for a redress of gricvances, has lost his life by the sup- 
porters of the administration. E do not pretend, said 
Mr. P., to prejudge the guilt of the transaction, but to 
call the attention of gentlemen to the fact, of how httle 
éxcitement the communication of this event has produc- 


edan event calculated to arouse a universal indignation’ 


try, tell us how it is that these events are passing without 
notice. The truth is, sir, that the public mind has been 
wrought into such a tempest by the President’s seizure 
of the Treasury, that every other matter is for.the moment 
forgotten. Where, but a short time since, the falling of 
a pebble would have rippled the whole surface, a ship 
now sinks unmarked. 

But, (said Mr. P.,) there is one feature in the charac- 
ter of these times that is more alarming to my mind, than 
all the open acts of misrule that have yet been perpetra- 
ted. It is the bold assumption by the President, and 
avowal here, that he is the Government. It is the entire 
disorganization of the accustomed powers of the Execu- 
tive branch of the Government. We might abstract our 
opinions, and have hopes of the republic, if the Presi- 
dent was sustained as in former administrations, by dig- 
tinguished, responsible, and known men. Itis generally 
understood that his cabinet is against him; and, Mr. P. 
said, he regretted to hear from the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia, the other day, that he had no means of 
information of Executive proceedings not common to 
every Senator. Would to God that he had! There 
would be some security in his coolness, information, and 
ability; but there is none in the concentration of all power 
in the unguided will of one man, the heady current of 
whose passions, receiving (if gentlemen choose) addition- 
al impetuosity from honesty of purpose, beats down 
every impediment of law or constitution. 

Mr. P. said, that he was not one of those who had op- 
posed the measure of the Executive mainly on the ground 
of the distress it had .occasioned—he had denounced it 
principally as a violation of law, and as a dangerous usur- 
pation of power by the Executive. Not that 1 am insen- 
sible to the wide-spread havoc which has desolated the 
country. No one can sit here unmoved, and see from 
day to day the petitions, memorials, and remonstrances, 
laid upon the table. No period of our history has wit- 
nessed the like. They are poured in upon us in a never- 
ceasing shower. They have gone on increasing to that 
extent, that we scarcely have time to read them. It was 
consolatory to hear from the Senator from Missouri, that, 
in his judgment, we were approaching the period of our 
intolerable sufferings. Je stated that the bank, having 
curtailed its discounts to the extent of the public money 
removed from it, would have no pretext to go farther, 
Gentlemen say, wait yet a little longer, and all will be 
quiet! Ay, sir, all will be quiet when bankruptcy has 
paid off the debts of the country—when expiring credit 
can make no further effort to sustain itself-—when: the 
eager struggles of yet unextinguished hope subside into 
sullen despair—when the storm finds nothing left to beat 
upon—then there willbe quiet. Gentlemen make a soli- 
tude, and call it peace. I have wondered that the country 
has yet strength or patience to continue their petitions. 
The tornado that swept over England in 1825 was not of 
as long duration, and of but little less violence, than that 
we have just witnessed. 

Sir, (said Mr.P.,) I trust that the prayers of our fellow- 
citizens will be answered. ‘The memorial presented by 
the Senator from New Jersey adds to their numbers, and 
when it is disposed of, Ishall have the honor of presenting: 
another, signed by 4,677 votersin the third Congressional 
district of Pennsylvania, which T will propose shall take 
the same course. 

Mr. BROWN said, that the remarks which had- fallen 
from the gentlemen who had just addressed the Chair, 
(Messrs. Sournarn and Presroy,] seemed to require 
from him some reply; but, before he proceeded farther, 
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he would take occasion to compliment gentlemen on the 
other side, on their having recovered the position that 
they had for some time lost sight of. Their strong poli- 
tical phalanx seemed to have been wavering. He began 
to think that all was not well with them; that they did 
not command that entire unity of action which formerly 
distinguished them. They told us at one time, (said Mr. 
B.,).that the violated laws, and an outraged constitution, 
was. the only issue before the Senate; and when we told 
them that the re-charter of the Bank of the United States 
was the only true issue, that was stoutly met and denied. 
A bill to re-charter the bank had been presented a few 
days ago, and the honorable gentleman who introduced 
it opened the debate with a full discussion on all its 
merits, and with an ingenuity characteristic of able par- 
liamentary leaders; that issue had been withdrawn, and 
the notes of distress were again sounded. He again con- 
gratulated gentlemen on the recovery of their former 
position. 

The honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Prus- 
on] prefaced his remarks by saying that one of the cir- 
cumstances peculiarly marking the present times was the 
presentment of a memorial from the young men of the 
country. What do we see? (said Mr. B.) For the first 
time in the history of the country,the young men brought 
forward to fight the battles of the Bank of the United 
States; and this showed the talismanic power of that in- 
stitution, that they were able to mingle such incongruous 
elements in the conflict. What do we see? he again 
asked. Why, the bank reduced to the necessily, after 
having undergone a review before the people of the 
United States, and discomfited there, of taking refuge 
among a parcel of boys. The honorable gentleman con- 
tinues to harp upon the great distress prevailing through- 
out the country; and what does he infer from this? That 
the people are opposed to the administration on this bank 
question? Did the elections give any evidence of the 
kind? Had there been a single election since, that had 
not given the administration a triumphant majority? Wit- 
ness the elections in Virginia, in New Hampshire, and 
every where that elections have been held. How, then, 
did the gentleman infer that the people were against the 
administration on this bank question, when the elections 
gave such undeniable evidence to the contrary? The 
honorable gentleman had gone on to inquire into the 
state of our foreign relations, and he would take upon 
himself to answer him. ‘There never had been a time, 
since the formation of our Government, when our foreign 
relations were conducted with such unparalleled success; 
and with what dignity and skill, might be read ina na- 
tion’s hearts, and find'an approving throb in every patriot 
bosom. It appeared to him that this was rather an un- 
fortunate topic for the gentleman to advert to. Matters 
of old controversy with foreign powers, which had here- 
tofore baffled the skill of the ablest negotiators, had been 
settled, and satisfactorily settled, under this administra- 
tion. The gentleman had spoken of the vacancies in 
our diplomatic corps; but he (Mr. B.) was not aware of 
any foreign court at which the United States were not 
represented, either by a minister or a chargé; and, as to 
Russia, the gentleman must be aware that it was but a 
very short time since our minister to that court had re- 
turned home- . ‘he gentleman asked why we were not 
represented at the court of England? Now, he believed 
that a satisfactory answer to that question might be found 
in the circumstance that the appointments of the Execu- 
tive to that court had not always met with the approba- 
tion of the Senate. A few years ago, the appomtment 
of a minister to England was made, and with what suc- 
cess, the history of that body (the Senate) would show. 
‘Again: the gentleman had referred to the tendency of 
this Government to concentrate power in the hands of 
onenen; but, if there was sucha one, he could only say 
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there was a counter tendency in the people towards the 
support of liberty. Did not the gentleman perceive a 
tendency in the Bank of the United States towards an 
unauthorized assumption of power? ‘Look on this 
picture, and on that.” We see an institution taking an 
attitude wholly unparalleled in the history of the country, 
and yet we have heard it draw down from gentlemen no 
denunciations. It had been repeatedly charged that the 
President was disposed to arrogate to himself monarchical 
power—to assume the imperial purple; and yet, when 
we look to the age of the man, to his habits, and to his 
character, we may well ask what object he can have in 
view for abusing the high trust reposed in him? On the 
contrary, he has every inducement not to tarnish that 
fame acquired by such distinguished services, and by a 
long life of patriotic devotion to the institutions of the 
country. Mr. B. concluded by saying, he had conceived 
it to be his duty to make these few remarks, in reply to 
what had fallen from the gentlemen from New Jersey and 
South Carolina. 

Mr. FORSYTH said there was one remark that had 
fallen from the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Pres- 
rox] to which he begged leave to call the attention of 
the Senate. Tt was the complaint made by that gentle- 
man, that the Secretaries of State and the ‘Treasury, and 
the Attorney General, were officers of the President of 
the United States, and not officers of the United States. 
He believed the constitution authorized the President, in 
the intermediate time between the meetings of Congress, 
to grant commissions to any officer of the Government, 
which were to endure to the termination of the next ses- 
sion of the Senate thereafter. The persons thus appoint- 
ed were officers of the United States, and whether they 
were or were not sent to the Senate for confirmation, 
they still held their offices under the constitution, He 
did’ not understand what was the ground of complaint 
against the President for not having sent these appoint- 
ments to the Senate. Was it his duty to do so? That 
he should suppose was left to the President’s own discre- 
tion; and the right of the Senate was only to pass on 
appointments when sent to them. Could it be that there 
was an anxiety to have these nominations presented, in 
order to make still more embarrassing the relations be- 
tween the President and the Senate? Were there not 
already enough causes of irritation without seeking to ins 
crease them? The President in this matter had proceed- 
ed according to a just discretion, and he saw no reason 
for pressing the matter. When the nominations did 
come, it would be their duty to decide on them. Two 
honorable Senators had dwelt that morning on the strong 
evidences of public opinion presented by the memorial 
of the young men of Philadelphia—young men who are 
guided solely by generous sentiments. We have had here 
before a meeting of young men, 
them, opposed to the present administration, 
porting 
and what was the result? Why the young men of the 
convention were overshadowed by the young men of the 
other party at the ballot-box. It had been the misfortune 
of the city of Philadelphia, for the greater part of the 
last fifty years, to be opposed to the administration of the 
General Government, as well as to the politics of the 


and sup- 


State of Pennsylvania; and if at any time you wanted to = 


know the sentiments of the people of that State, on 
political affairs, you had only to go to the city of Phila- 
delphia, take the opinions of its inhabitants, and then the 
very reverse of them would be the opinions of the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania. 

It was said that Philadelphia could not be bought up 
by the bank. Now he trusted 
Philadelphia nor any part of the Union could be bought 
by the bank; but people might be influenced by passion 
and prejudice, and, if so, who so likely to be influenced 
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most an equal number of resolutions and proceedings, on 
the question of the independence of the Cherokees. 

A gentleman had just reminded him of the number of 
memorials: on the tariff question; indeed there was. no 
great question in which an.excitement could not he got 
up, when the object was to gain political power by” it. 
There was again the Missouri question, which had creat- 
ed its full share of excitement. In short; these memorials 
were no more to be considered as evidences of. public 
sentiment than were the gambols ofa parcel. of puffing 
porpoises to be compared to the great leviathan’ of the: 
deep, in whose wake they follow. Oe ag 

Mr. PRESTON said he would make a remark upon 
what had fallen from the Senator from North Carolina, 
(Mr. Bnown.] He sees in the memorial of these young 
men, said Mr. P., the power of the bank—that danger- 
ous influence which he has so often deprecated, and 
which he thinks is conspicuously manifested in this move- 
ment of the youth of Philadelphia. I think, said Mr. P., 
the gentleman’s mind is so pre-occupied with the dangers 
of the bank, that he has not considered, with sufficient 
attention, the character of that influence which it is likely 
to exert. If it exert any improper influence—if it has 
any control beyond that which arises from a cold con- 
viction of its usefulness as a moneyed institution, such in. 
fluence and control must act upon the more sordid feel- 
ings of our nature, and must bring to its support that. 
portion of society which expects individual gain from its 
existence, or fears private loss from its extinction, There 
is nothing in it to excite the imagination or enlist the feel- 
ings. It may govern the sordid; it cannot buy the gene- 
rous. It may mingle its interests with the cares and 
anxieties of the money-making classes; but how can it ad- 
dregs itself to the young, the ardent, the generous? They 
are more naturally influenced. by -those objects which 
strike the imagination, and belong to enthusiasm—by love. 
of country—by devotion to liberty—by gratitude to states- 
men and heroes—by admiration of military glory. The. 
bosoms of these young men would be fired at the mention . 
of Orleans. It is easier and more grateful, and more na- 
tural, to extol the glories of that gallant battle, than to 
defend the rights of a cold and heartless corporation, or 
to vindicate the law which has been violated in regard to 
it. And when gentlemen talk of the influence of the 
bank in Philadelphia, let them remember, that in despite 
of the President’s early and persevering hostility to the 
bank, of which they boast so much—in despite of his im- 
puted hostility to the tariff—in despite of his opposition 
to internal improvements—in despite of his enmity, as his 
friends now assert, to all the principles of Pennsylvania, 
such was the magic of his name, that that city declared in 
his favor. Where was the bank power then? And now 
that it is crippled and approaching its end, gentlemen say 
that it is the bank power which is destroying the power 
of Ankrew Jackson; that it is the power of the bank that 
is rousing the people from Maine to Louisiana; that it is’, 
the power of the bank which has lashed the public mind 
in Philadelphia, and in the mountains of North Carolina, 
into this tempest of emotion; that it is the power of the 
bank that has kindled the indignation of the people against 
their rulers. No, sir, no, Gentlemen who think so have 
not sufficiently studied the springs of human feeling, and 
do not understand the people of this country. Their 
sympathies are not purchased for money; their passions 
are not roused by the touch of gold. ‘Phe bank cannot 
buy over hearts. There may be, there are, mercenaries 
who may be bought by the bank, or by the Executives 
but the young men of our country are not marketable. 
Mine and the honorable gentleman’s constituents are far 
removed from and above all bank influence... -No,.siry not 
for the bank—not for the bank, if its influence. were 
quadrupled—not for the bank, if it were crushed ‘into 
atoms. The gentleman is mistaken; another chord has 


by passion as the young men whose memorial had been 
presented that morning. ©‘There were but two classes of 
persons in Philadelphia, those in favor of the bank and 
those opposed toit; and among the genteel classes, it was 
an almost certain exclusion from society to belong to the 
latter class. ‘The women, whose influence in society was 
so powerful, were all crying out for the restoration of 
the deposites; and these young men must be lost to all 
feeling, if they were not influenced in some degree by the 
opinions of the softer sex. 

The honorable gentleman had referred to another sub- 
ject, and, according to his views, the country had seen 
other and more dangerous encroachments of power than 


of armies marching through one State to attack another; 
and yet this circumstance had excited no emotion through- 
out the country or in Congress. And why? the peo- 
ple knew the object, and approved the act; and even 
the people of the very State (Alabama) where the troops 
were marched, did not complain of it. The honorable 
gentleman had spoken of the revolution in progress, 
which he said had already caused bloodshed. He pre- 
sumed the gentleman referred to a recent occurrence in 
Philadelphia, where an individual, returning from a public 
meeting, had been severely beaten, and had since died of 
his wounds. Would the gentleman from South Carolina, 
without a knowledge of the attending circumstances— 
would he venture to say, that the individual who perish- 
ed did notmerit the blow? Why was it, that the death 
of this man had created no excitement, when such a cir- 
cumstance, in England, would have been followed by an 
investigation in the British Parliament? Why, it was 
because it did not belong to the Government of the Unit- 
ed States to take cognizance of such matters—it belong- 
ed to the State of Pennsylvania only to take cognizance 
of a violation of the laws of that State; and justice would 
undoubtedly be done, either by the punishment of the 
guilty, or an acquittal of the innocent. Let him tell the 
Senator from South Carolina, that it did not belong to 
the opinions which he and himself, as friends of State 
rights, entertained, to intrust the administration of the 
laws of the States to the General Government. Really, 
one would imagine, from the constant repetition of dis- 
tress and ruin, that the people themselves were deluded 
into the belief, that something worse than war, pesti- 
lence, and famine, had befallen them, Could not the 
people of Philadelphia look around them, and see, the 
surest indications of a most unexampled state of prospe- 
rity; and, with these evidences before them, could they 
be deluded into the belief, that severe and pressing dis- 
tress does really exist among them? He had seen the 
city of Philadelphia, when it was indeed suffering under 
the most agonizing distress—the city was desolate; he 
had passed through whole squares, without meeting a 
single human being; the sound of his own footsteps was 
frightful to him. Was the present state of things in Phi- 
ladelphia like to that, when the pestilence raged there? 
On the contrary, they had every reason to be thankful 
for the blessings they enjoy. It. was. true, . there was 
some considerable excitement’ prevailing, but this would 
nol produce any evil consequences, if, through the means 
of gentlemen here, it did not extend to all parts of the 
country. He agreed with gentlemen, that it was not the 
bank only, that had produced all this excitement, There 
were other causes which had a powerful effect. ‘These 
were political; which, although once dead, were now 
revived, and the bank was to be the instrument by, 
which they were to be continued in being. Gentlemen 
were mistaken insup posing that the memorials, daily com- 
ing to the Senate, were evidences of: public opinion. 
‘The offices of Government contained bushel baskets- full 
of memorials, on the subject of the old Bank of the Unit- 
ed States; and even in bisown Ume he had seen al 
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been struck—a- chord which is entwined in all our hearts, 
and vibrates with a deep and universal sympathy through- 
out our whole country. We feel no influence of the 
bank; it does not reach us—we don’t know it; and where 
do the people stand up with more opposition to those 
measurés of the administration than the people of the 
South. Let me not be told, then, of this all-pervading 
influence of the bank, upon which gentlemen are so will- 
ing to lay all the cries of the times. They are mistaken, 
utterly and entirely mistaken. 

The honorable Senator from North Carolina, in allud- 
ing to what I had said concerning the mission to England, 
dropped a remark of much import. J complained that 
we had had no minister to England for two years, not- 
withstanding our intimate and important relations with 
that country, and notwithstanding the President had offi- 
cially announced that delicate and difficult negotiations 
were in progress with that Government. To this the Se- 
nator replied, that nominations of ministers to England 
had not always been confirmed. ‘This remark, said Mr. 
P., indicates the feeling and policy of certain politicians. 
Sir, the nomination was not confirmed, whether wisely or 
unwisely, he would not now consider; but does that au- 
thorize the President to keep the mission open for years? 
Is the country to be punished because the Senate thinks 
proper to exercise its undoubted constitutional function of 
rejecting a nominee? Are we to be told, that, if we do 
not implicitly bow with submission to the first indication 
of Executive will, our foreign relations shall be neglect- 
ed? That, if we do not take the first nomination, nane 
other shall be made? s 
(Mr. Brown explained.} 

Mr. P. resumed. The gentleman did not assert this 
state of things, but his remark implied it. If the rejec- 
tion, two years since, is the reason why there is no minis- 
ter now in England, it is the reason why the President 
has made no new nomination. He has then refused, for 
two years, to make a nomination, because his nominee 
was rejected. He refuses to exercise his constitutional 
power—he refuses to perform his constitutional duty— 
he refuses to attend to the foreign relations of the 
country, because the Senate has not thought proper, in a 
single instance, to be the passive instrument of his will. 
This non-exercise of power which the constitution has 
confided'to him, is but little less dangerous than his as- 
sumption of power which the constitution has withheld 
fromhim. He keeps open all the high offices of the 
Government, or fills them at his pleasure, with an entire 
disregard of {he concurrent rights of this body. He fills 
the great departments at home without consulting the Se- 
hate; and keeps foreign missions open for hungry and 
subservient.expectants. 

The Senate is superseded—designedly, deliberately, 
systematically superseded, because it dares to be what, 
in its creation, it was intended to be, a check upon the 
dangerous power of the Chief Magistrate. He will not 
‘trust. the Senate with his nominations to foreign courts, 
and therefore the missions are not filled. He will not 
trust the Senate with his nominations to the high offices 
athome, and he fills them by his own will. In some in- 

. stances, after his favorites have been rejected by the Se- 
nate, he has continued them in office, and nominated them 
over and over again. For what practical purpose does 
this body-exist?. The President has annihilated us. | Sir, 
there is nothing left us but to protest against these usur- 
pations. = The liberty of occupying these seats, and. of 
speech, is yeta while graciously permitted to us. 

Let me add, said. Mr. P., to the catalogue of extraordi- 
nary events that characterize these times, a fact in regard 
to the public debt. The 44 per cent. stock was redeem- 
able on the Ist of January, but could not be paid but after 
pix months’ previous notice. An. abundance of money 
wasinthe Treasury for its discharge; but so deeply in- 


terested was the administration in the burly-burly of its 
attack upon the bank; so engrossed in the removal of 
the deposites, that the notice was forgotten, the debt was 
not discharged, the Government continued to pay inter- 
est, and kept its money idle in an overflowing Treasury. 

These, said Mr. P., are specimens of the conduct of 
this administration. 

The memorials, as moved, were then referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 


The CHAIR having called the special order, being the 
resolutions offered by Mr. Cray, and the report of the ` 
Committee on Finance— 

Mr. FORSYTH said he would, with the permission of 
the gentleman who was entitled to the floor, correct a 
misrepresentation of his remarks yesterday, so great that 
he was led to apprehend that it was designed to do him 
or another person injury. The Senator from Kentucky, 
introducing his resolution of inquiry into the amount of 
the public money on deposite in the Union Bank of Mary» 
land, had said ‘fhe hoped it would turn out that the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury was not a stockholder in this 
bank to any extent which could authorize an impression 
that he had suffered his own interests to enter into the 
considerations which led him to select this bank as one of 
the depositories of the public money.” Without then 
knowing, as he now did, that the amount of stock owned 
by Mr. Taney was small, Mr. I. rose to protest against 
the sentiment expressed, and to appeal to the justice and 
generous feelings of the Senator from Kentucky, that no 
amount of stock owned by Mr. ‘Faney could justify an 
inference to his prejudice—that his character was a suffi- 
cient guarantee that his official acts could not be infu- 
enced by his pecuniary interests, Now, Mr. F. said, he 
was represented in the National Intelligencer, as endors- 
ing the Senator’s remark; he was made to say—‘*he did 
not imagine, however, that it would be found, on exami- 
nation, that the Secretary held sufficient stock to render 
it an object with him to select this bank for the custody 
of any part of the public money;” thus admitting what he 
had risen to deny, that there was an amount of stock, 
which, if owned in the bank by Mr. Taney, could, by 
possibility, govern his official conduct. 

Mr. WRIGHT then rose, and addressed the Senate as 
follows: 

Mr. W. said he rose with unfeigned reluctance to ad- 
dress the Senate; that the debate had been so long pro- 
tracted, and had been so full and able upon all the points 
involved in the discussion, that he felt fully conscious he 
could give no light, and add no interest, to what had been 
already advanced. He would have declined troubling the 
Senate at all, at this late stage of the debate, were it not 
that he considered the first resolution as particularly ex- 
ceptionable in every sense in which he had been able to 
view it. He had, at an early period of the debate, im- 
tended to offer his views at large upon the whole subject, 
and he had made some propositions to fulfil that intention; 
but the progress of the discussion had induced him to 
abandon position after position, which it had been his pur- 
pose to occupy, in consequence of the full and able views 
given of them by others, until he had brought himself to 
the conclusion to confine his remarks wholly to the first 
of the resolutions offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 
He had come to this conclusion definitively, after the very 
able argument of his honorable colleague, recently made 
to the Senate, upon all the grounds covered by the se- 
cond resolution, and generally embracing all the reasons 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. He could add nothing 
to that argument, and any attempt, on his part, to do so, 
would be more likely to weaken the positions which had 
been. so well defended, than. to secure the defences, al- 

ready, in his judgment, sufficiently imprégnable. | Mr. Ww. 
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s: The President, Vice President, and all civil officers 
of the United States, shall be removed from office on im- 
peachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and. misdemeanors.” 

The advocates for the resolution do not deny that it 
contains impeachable matter, but they justify the action of 
the Senate, as they say, ‘ legislatively,” upon it. 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crax,] 
says, ‘the Senate ought to act upon the resolution to pro- 
tect its legislative powers.” : EE VES 

It is not pretended that the legislative powers .of the 
Senate have been assailed. The resolution does not.as- 
sume to recite an act of infringement upon the legislative 
powers of the Senate. It assumes Executive encroach- 
ments, and Executive encroachments only, and proceeds 
at once to pronounce judgment upon them. It proposes 
no legislative act, nor does it assert any legislative power. 
H, then, the Senate have the right to protect its legisla- 
tive powers, as it no doubt has, this resolution neither as- — 
serts the right contended for, nor mentions the violation 
against which protection is required, nor does it propose 
any sort of protection. It does not, therefore, come, in 
any sense, within this principle of the Senator, and the 
action of the Senate upon it finds no justification in his 
remark. 1 pass to the Senator’s second ground: 

«The Senate may properly act upon the resolution, 
because the President may perform an unconstitutional 
act without the quo animo, the intention to violate the 
constitution.” 

It is impossible to consider this position in connexion 
with the objection to which it is intended to be an answer, > 
without taking it as an admission that the action of the 
Senate upon this resolution is judicial. The quo animo 
of the President, or of any other officer of the Govern- 
ment, as to any act performed by .them bearing upon 
their constitutional powers, cannot possibly be material 
to the Senate in its legislative character. If legislation 
should be required, growing out of any such act, it would. 
be legislation to provide a remedy for the wrong com- 
mitted, or to prevent a repetition. of the act, and, in 
either case, the guo animo of the officer performing the 
act complained of, could not be material. The wrong 
would not be less, or the remedy different, whether the 
action should proceed from design or ignorance. 1f, 
therefore, the determination of the existence. or not of 
the quo animo, in the acts recited in the resolution, be 
material to the question whether the Senate can, or can- 
pot, properly act upon it legislatively, that fact proves 
the resolution to be judicial, until that point shall be judi- 
cially decided. And as no object of legislation is either 
proposed or to be accomplished by the passage of the 
resolution, any action of the Senate upon it, going to de- 
cide this preliminary question of the quo animo, is clearly 
a judicial action, and therefore an assumption of power, 
in violation of the constitutional powers of the body... 

The position concedes thatif the guo animo be assumed, 
the question would be judicial, while the resolution, the 
quo animo, being added, would, according to a further 
admission by the ground taken, be not only an impeach- 
ment, but a judgment of condemnation upon the charges 
made. It follows then, irresistibly, that thejaction of the 
Senate legislatively, would be a judgment of acquittal as 
to the quo animo, and that judgment is as much judicial 
as a judgment of condemnation could be. Again, there- 
fore, L repeat, that the Senate cannot act upon this reso- 
lution constitutionally, in any other than its capacity of 
the high trust for the trial of impeachments. ‘The Sena- 
tor says, thirdly— Be see : 

“The Senate may act upon the resolution, because 
the President may not be impeached, even if the act and 
the.quo animo are both found against him.” i 

Here we meet a most singular reason for action. The 
court will condemn the accused, because the grand jury 


also said he did not expect to advance any thing in rela- 
tonto the first resolution, which had not before, in the 
course of the debate, been suggested; but he did hope to 
ofera more detailed and connected argument upon that 
single point, than had been offered by those who had pre- 
ceded him, and who had. embraced the whole scope of 
the special order. He owed it to himself, however, as 
well as to the Seriate, to say that it was his intention to 
confine himself to a strict legal argument, of the most 
dry and uninteresting character, and that he could neither 
expect, nor ask, that attention which he might hope, 
were the subject less exhausted, and the topics less 
technical. 

The resolution, he said, was in the following words: 

« Resolved, That, by dismissing the late Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, because he would not, contrary to bis sense of 
his own duty, remove the money of the United States in 
deposite with the Bank of the United States and its 
branches, in conformity with the President’s opinion, and 
by appointing his successor to effect such removal, which 
has been done, the President has assumed the exercise of 
a power over the Treasury of the United States, not 
granted to him by the constitution and laws, and danger- 
ous to the liberties of the people.” 

This, said Mr. W., is the resolution, and E consider it, 
in the broadest sense, judicial, as fur as the action of the 
Senate upon it is concerned, I, therefore, preliminarily, 
lay down the following proposition, which 1 believe I shall 
be able to sustain, not only from the language and import 
of the resolution itself, but from an examination of the 
grounds upon Which its friends seek to justify that action 
by this body. My proposition is, that the resolution con- 
tains matter of impeachment, and matter of impeachment 
only, and, therefore, that it ig unconstitutional for the Se- 
nate to act upon it, other than judicially, and upon an im- 
o peachment sent up from the House of Representatives. 

Article 1, section 2, clause 5, of the constitution of the 
United States, reads as follows: 

«The House of Representatives shall choose. their 
Speaker and other officers, and skalt have the sole power 
of impeachment.” 

Section 3, clause 6, of the same article, says: 

“The Senate shall have the sole power to try ali im- 
peachments.” : 

Here, then, sir, are the constitutional divisions of power 
between the two branches of Congress, as to impeach- 
ments. Does the resolution under consideration contain 
impeachable matter, so as to call upon these powers to 
enable us properly to act upon iC 

It charges that “the President has assumed the excr- 
cise of a power over, the Treasury of the United States, 
not granted to him by the constitution and laws, and dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the people.” And that he has 
‘rasgumed the exercise of that power,” “by dismissing 
the lute Secretary of the Treasury, because he would not, 
contrary to his sense of his own duty, remove the moncy 
of the United States in deposite with the Bank of the 
United States and its branches, in conformity with the 
Presiden’s opinioni and by: appointing ‘his successor. to 
effect such removal, which hus been done.” 

The first of these charges, if well made, must be a high 
crime. An assumption of a power over the public Trea- 
sury, not granted by the constitution and Jaws, and dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the people, can surely be no- 
thing less. 

The second, to wit, the removal of a Secretary of the 
Treasury for an insufficient cause, and under the influ- 
ence of an improper motive, viz. to acquire a power over 
the public Treasury, ‘not granted. by the constitution 
and laws, and dangerous to the liberties of the people,” 
if sustained as-charged, cannot be less than a high misde- 
meanor, 

Article 2, section 4, of the constitution, says: 
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may not find.a bill against him: the Senate of the United |the United States, It has no reference whatever to the 


States will convict the President of the United States of 
a flagrant violation of the constitution of the United 
States; because the House of Representatives, those who 
hold in their hands the voice of the people of the country, 
may notimpeach him. But again, the fourth reason for 
action ts still more singular. 

‘The action of the Senate is proper, ‘because a call 
upon the Senate to act judicially in this instance, depends 
apona contingency which no one now expects will hap- 

en.” 
p This throws the Jast proposition into the shade. Here 
the sentence of condemnation is to be pronounced, be- 


cause no one expects the grand inquest will even indict. | 
The Senate of the United States are to convict the Pre-|conclusions, and in the fact assumed, upon which the 


sident of the United States of a flagrant violation of the 
constitution, because ‘no one expects” the House of 
Representatives will impeach him. Strange cause indeed 
for performing judicial duties in a legislative character. 

The Senator has told us of the * bleeding constitution 
of his country;” and is this the way in which the wounds 
of that instrument are to be healed? Is an alleged viola- 
tion of the constitution by the Executive to be cured by 
a palpable violation of that instrament by the Senate? 
‘Will the Senate sanction such reasons for acting upon 
such a resolution? 

But the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Sournarn] 
sanctions the same idea by the following language: 

$ It is objected to the first resolution, that the Senate 
ought not to act upon it, because this body may be called 
“wpon to act. upon the same matter, brought before it in 
the shape of an impeachment. An impeachment of 
whom?” says the Senator; ‘tan impeachment of Andrew 
Jackson? an impeachment of Roger B. Taney? Look at 
the history of the country. Did any one ever hear of the 
impeiichment of those who stand in an overwhelming ma- 
jority? No, sir, Such persons have a shield impene- 
trable to the Senate.” 

Here we have the principle fully developed. ‘The 
Senate is to proceed to judgment of condemnation against 
the President, because the representatives of the people 
will not impeach him; and the representatives of the 
people will not impeach him, because an * overwhelm- 
ing majority” of the people themselves, whom they re- 


President, the late Secretary of the Treasury, his appoint- 
ment or removal, or to the appointment of the present 
Secretary. It relates solely to a single official act of his 
own, the change of the deposites; and merely assigns, 
in obedience to an express requirement of law, his reasons 
for that act. It says nothing of his predecessor in office, 
of what he would or would not do, or what was or was 
not his sense of duty. It makes no allusion to him what- 
ever. Where, then, is the relevancy of this. resolution 
to this special order? 

I next assume that the resolution, if within the consti- 
tutional jurisdiction of the Senate, and relevant to the 
subject of the special order, is erroneous in both of its 


conclusions depend. The fact stated, is, that the Presi- 
dent “assumed the exercise of a power over the Trea- 
sury of the United States,” and the sense in which the 
charge is made is learned from the language of the advo- 
cates of the resolution. The President is said to have 
taken possession of the public money; to have opened the 
public Treasury, and taken therefrom its contents; to have 
united the sword and the purse of the country in the 
same hand; to have robbed the Treasury, and taken inte 
his own keeping the money of the people. Now, said 
Mr. W., in this sense, I affirm that the President has ex- 
ercised no power whatever over the Treasury of the 
United States. What acts are mentioned as constituting 
this charge? 

The resolution recites that the President removed from 
office the late Secretary of the Treasury. 

One of the earliest debates in the first Congress con- 
vened under the present constitution of the United States, 
was upon the question of the power of the President to 
remove from office, according to the provisions of that 
constitution. The question was decided by that Congress in 
favor of the power, as a part of * the executive power”? 
vested in the President by that instrument; and the whole 
practice of the Government, and of every President, from 
Washington to the present incumbent of that high office, 
has been in conformity with that decision, The power 
was decided to exist, and to be derived from the consti- 
tution itself. 

It is particularly worthy of remark, that the power to 


present, are in favor of the President, and approve his|remove the Secretary of the Treasury occupied a con- 
conduct. 1f any cause can be more sure than another, {spicuous place in the debate, and furnished a very con- 
“to render the Senate odious to the people of this country, {siderable portion of the argument of the speakers upon 
it will be attempts here to assume the duties of the imme- [pori sides of the question. ‘The decision, therefore, was 
diate representatives of the people; to constitute ourselves | made after full argument as to the power to remove this 
the accusers aswell as the Judges; and, having done this, | very officer. The President, then, in the removal of the 
to-resist the known and expressed will of the people, by late Secretary of the Treasury, did not ‘assume, the ex- 
“bringing down-upon the head of some too popular public lercise of a power not granted to him by the constitution 
servant the tremendous judicial sentence of this body, jand the Jaws.” But a removal of the Secretary of the 
without the form of a trial, or eyen the exhibition of a| Treasury does not enable the President to gain access to 
constitutional accusation. the Treasury of the United States. There isa Treasurer, 
Do these sentiments come from men who have been |appointed by the President and Senate, who keeps the 
raised high in the honors of the republic?) Who have |keysof tbe public Treasury. Were the President, there- 
themselves been counsellors of a former President? And jfore, to remove the Secretary, he would meet the Trea- 


ata time, too, when a majority of this body, holding this 
judical power over their acts, was. politically opposed to 
the admistration with which they were thus connected? 
If'so, 1 venture the assertion that they never found that 
majority-attempting thus to condemn them, or their prin- 
cipal, without -a trial; and I further venture to say, that 
that majority, so acting, were sustained by the people. 

L assume, in the second place, that the resolution, if 
such as the Senate could properly entertain, is irrelevant 
to the subject before this body, and in relation to which 
it. purports to have. been. introduced, and, therefore, 
should not be entertained. The special order before 
the Senate is the report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 
assigning his reasons for the change of the deposites of 
athe public moneys of the United States. fromthe- Bank of 


surer, and must dispose of him before he could reach the 
public ‘Treasury. ‘This officer is removable by the Pre- 
sident, but he has not removed him, which fact, of itself, 
repels the idea that he has attempted to ‘‘assume the 
exercise of a power over the public Treasury.” 

Here might be rested the proof of the falsity of the 
fact. stated in the resolution, that the President ‘* assumed 
the exercise of a power over the public Treasury; but 
it shall be carried one step further. Et is not even con- 
tended that one cent of money was taken from the public 
‘Treasury between the time of the removal of the late 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the appointment. of the 
present incumbent of that office, nor is it contended that 
any change of the deposites of money: standing to the 
credit of the Treasurer, or any other change. or order 
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affecting the public Treasury, was. made during that in- 
terval: The advocates for the resolution, then, admit 
that the power exercised over the public Treasury, by 
the President, was not so exercised during the vacancy 
created in that office by the removal of the late Secretary. 

“The resolution further. recites, that the President 
“appointed the present: Secretary in the place of the late 
Secretary removed. ; 

The constitution says, ‘The President shall have 
power to fill any vacancies that may happen during the 
recess of the Senate, by granting commissions, which 
shall expire at the end of their next session.” 

The President, then, had power to appoint a Secretary 
of the Treasury in the place of the late Secretary re- 
moved, and in this act he did not ‘* assume the exercise 
of a power not granted to him by the constitution and 
laws.” 

When, then, has the President, ‘assumed the exercise 
ofa power over the Treasury of the United States not 
granted to him by the constitution and laws?” It has not 
been contended that, since the appointment of the new 
Secretary, any money has been drawn from the public 
Treasury but by his direction. His report before the 
Senate shows that the deposites were changed by his 
order, and gives to Congress his reasons for the act; 
though it should be borne constantly in mind, that the 
change of the deposites took not one dollar from the 
Treasury. 

It was, said Mr. W., if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, the mere change of the location of the chest, of the 
strong box; it was not the use of the Treasurers key; it 
was not taking any thing from the ‘Treasury, or substract- 
ing any thing from the amount for which he stood 
chargeable to the country. ‘The power was exercised 
over the place for keeping the Treasury, not over the 
money itself. 

The foregoing remarks seem to establish conclusively 
the following propositions: 

That the President ‘ assumed the exercise of a power” 
over the late Secretary! of the Treasury, by removing 
him from office, as he had a constitutional right to do. 

That he ‘assumed the exercise of a power,” granted 
to him in terms by the constitution, to appoint, ‘during 
the recess of the Senate,” the present Secretary, to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the removal of the late Secretary. 

That he has not “assumed the exercise of a power 
over. the Treasury of the United States,” or over the 
‘Treasurer of the United States, of any description what- 

svever, 

That be has. not-ttassumed the exercise”. of any 
power, in reference to the subject of the resolution, 
«not granted to him by the constitution’ and laws.” 

Emight here safely rest my argument upon this first reso- 
lution, merely drawing from the foregoing propositions the 
natural corollary, that, as the President has only ‘assum- 
ed the exercise” of powers expressly granted by the con- 
stitution, he has not “ assumed the exercise” of any pow: 
ev “dangerous to the liberties of the people,” unless the 
powers granted to him by the constitution of the United 
States, and exercised by all the Presidents of the United 
States, from the commencement of the Government 
under the constitution to the present time, are dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the people.” But E feel bound, 
from a sense of respect to the gentlemen who advocate 
the resolition, as well as from a disposition to place this 
whole subject iva clear light before my constituents and 
the country, to notice the positions taken upon the other 
-gide, from which the inference in the resolution is drawn 
that the President, in changing his Secretary, has assum- 
ed the exercise of a power not granted to him by the 
constitution and laws.” ; 

Neither of the gentlemen [Messrs. Cuar and Sorri- 
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power of the President to remove a Secretary of the 
Treasury, but the attempt seems to be to prove that tle 
removal of the late Secretary was made under circumstan- 
ces to which the power of removal does not extend. What 
are the circumstances upon which the gentlemen ‘rely to 
take this case of the general power of removal conferred 
upon the President? Itake their own statements. 

There is a law of Congre3s incorporating the stock- 
holders to the Bank of the United States. `- That: law di- 
rects the deposite of the public. moneys of ‘the United 
States with that bank; but gives to the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury the power to change that deposité. i si misg, 

The President thought the late Secretary ought to'e- 
ercise that power, and divert the public moneys from the 
bank. The Secretary thought that he ought not to ex- 
ercise the power, and refused todo so. The President 
considered the execution of the law important to the 
country, and removed the Secretary who refused to ex- 
ecute it. Here we meet with what has been harshly 
termed ‘the act of persecution, usurpation, tyranny, a 
most flagrant violation of the constitution and the laws of 
the land, an assumption of the exercise of power not grant- 
ed to him” (the President) “by the constitution and laws 
and dangerous to the liberties of the people.” 

I propose to look at this state of facts, at the constitu- 
tion and the law, and then to test the applicability of these 
strong denunciations against the President of the United 
States, made in the Senate of the United States. 

The positions assumed to justify the conclusions in 
favor of the resolution and against the President, are— 

First. That the removal was made because the late Se- 
cretary refused to do an act ‘contrary to his sense of 
his own duty.” In other words, it is called ‘an act of per- 
secution fur opinion’s sake.” 

What practical meaning has this position? Was ever 
an officer removed where the cause of removal did not 
exist in a difference of opinion between the power of re- 
moyaland the agent to be removed? where the agent, 
or officer did not refuse to do an act which the remoy- 
ing power thought he ought to do? or insist upon doing an 
act which the removing power thought he ought not to do? 

l answer, there is but one possible case in which a re- 
moval can take place, without a cause, in one shape or 
another, growing out of these differences of opinion be~ 
tween the removing and the removed officer; and, as 
that case must be utter incompetency, 1 congratulate 
the advocates of the resolution upon the fact that they 
are not compelled, in reference to the lute Secretary, 
whom they so warmly cnlogize, and towards whom their 
sympathies are so kindly extended, to resort to this cause 
alone for his removal; but are able to show that a differ- 
ence of opinion between him and the President furnishes 
a probable ground for his loss of office. Removal *¢ for 
opinion’s sake’? then, is nothing more, or less, thana re- 
moval growing out of a difference of opinion between the 
removing power and the officer to be removed The 
power tò remove is admitted; but the power to remove 
on account of a difference of opinion between the remoy- 
ing officer and the officer to be removed, is denied, 
What is the practical effect of this construction of the 
power of removal conferred by the constitution upon the 
President? It is, that he may remove those who agree 
with him in opinion; those who are willing and desirous 
to aid his measures and give cfliciency to bis administra- 
tion; those with whom he can live sand act in harmony 
his political and persunal friends; but that he cannot res 
move those who difer with him in opinion; those who 
will not carry into effect the measures of his-administra- 
tion; tbose who are personally and politicallyshostile to 
him. [stall presently examine this power, and sée itits 
proper construction leads.to such absurdities: 

Second. ‘The Senator from Kentucky [Mr Cray] lays 


anv] has been: understood as denying the constitutional| down the Mistinct proposition, that «* the Secretary of the 
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Treasury is not an executive officer, nor is the Treasury 
Department an executive department.” 

‘A ‘sufficient answer, in legal argument, to this proposi- 
tion is, that the power of removal, conferred upon the 
President by the constitution, extends to the removal of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, whether he be or be not 
an executive offcer, and whether his Department be or 
be not an executive department; and this the advocates 
of the resolution admit. The whole proposition, there- 
fore, in its application here, goes merely to question the 
sufficiency of the cause of the removal, and not to deny 
the constitutional or legal power. It stands, then, with 
the proposition just examined, in this respect, and will 
be further replied to when the power of removal shall be 
examined. I cannot, however, be understood as admit- 
ting the facts assumed by this proposition, ‘‘ that the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury is not an executive oficer,” and 
that “his Department is not an exccutive department.” 
I will not, however, enter, in detail, into the proofs which 
show that the position, in every sense, is mistaken in 
fact, as others have already fully done this, but will con- 
tent myself with taking a very brief view of the proposi- 
tion, as compared with the provisions of the constitution 
alone, wholly without reference to the laws establishing 
and regulating the Department. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] read from the 
Presidenl’s communication to his cabinet as follows: 

“Upon hint (the President) has been devolved by the 
constitution and the suffrages of the American people, 
the: duty of superintending the operations of the execu- 
tive departments of the Government, and seeing that the 
Jaws are faithfully executed.” 

When he says, “This I deny! The constitution does 
not devolve these duties upon the President. The laws 
organizing the executive departments, except the Trea- 
gury Department, put these departments under the direc- 
tion of the President; but it is the law, not the constitu- 
tion, from which he derives his authority.” 

We will see what the constitution does confer upon the 
President in rclation to the executive departments. It 
reads as follows: 
<e The executive power shall be vested in a President 
of the United States of America.” 

Now, as I cannot yield to the force of the comment of 
the learned Senator, in another part of his argument, 
that the provision in the bank charter ‘ that the business 
of the institution should be conducted by a board of 
directors”. was not saying.“ that all business” should be 
so conducted, 1 must be permitted to believe that the 
constitution, when it says, “ The executive power shall 
be vested.in a President of the United States of America,” 
means that all the executive power, not otherwise express- 
ly granted, shall: be so vested, and not that a part of it 
only should pass by that grant, and that the residue 
should be conferred by Congress, to which body, asa 
Congress, that instrument gives no executive power. 
The only grant of exccutive power to be found in the 
constitution, other than that above quoted, is the grant 
to the Senate in relation to appointments to office, and as 
this Jast-grant-is defined and specific, it certainly cannot 
extend to an. executive supervision over the executive 
departments, : 

ifj-theny the. Treasury Department bean executive 
department; the constitution has devolved upon the Presi- 
dent the- duty of. superintending its operations, as. it has 
«vested? in him all the * executive power” of the Govern- 
ment, except the specific grant to the Senate relating 
exclusively to appointments. 

Is the Treasury:Department an executive department? 
The duties of it'are executive. The head of it 1s appoint- 
edas the executive: officers are; ia made one of the 
constitutional advisers of the Executive; a member of his 
confidential cabinet; and is bound.to give is. opinion, 


when called for, in any matter relating to the executive 


Government—the characteristics of the department, there- 


fore, are purely executive. But, if not executive, to 
which of the other great departments does it belong? 


The constitution has created another, called the legislative. 


department. The following is the provision: 

«c All legislative powers herein granted, shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of 
a Senate and House of Representatives.” 

Surely, the Treasury Department can find no place 
under this grant. Its duties are, in no respect, legislative. 
The Secretary does not receive his appointment from the 
people, the States, or the legislature, and he is removable 
at the pleasure of the President, but not otherwise, ex- 
cept upon an impeachment by the House Representatives, 
and a judgment of condemnation by the Senate. The 
legislature cannot remove him. The constitution has 
created a third great department of the Government, call- 
ed the judicial department. The following is the provi- 
sion: 

‘The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts 
as the Congress may from time to time ordain and estab- 
lish.” 

The Treasury Department surely is, in no judicial 


sense, a court, and cannot, therefore, be a judicial depart- 


ment. 

From the constitution itself, then, it appears that the 
Treasury Department is an executive department, and 
cannot belong to either of the other great departments 
into which that instrument has divided all the powers of 
the Government of the United States; that Congress has 
not the power, by the constitution, to establish a similar 
department, and divest it of the executive character given 
to all these departments by the constitutional disposition 
ofthe Government powers; that the constitution has vested 
in the President of the United States ‘the executive 
power,” and by virtue of that grant of power, has 
devolved upon him ‘the duty of superintending the 
operations of the executive departments of the Govern- 
ment.” 

Tam discharged, therefore, from all necessity of an 
examination of the laws relative to this Department, as 
they surely will be so construed as to make them conform 
to the constitution, unless provisions shall be found wholly 
irreconcilable to it, and no such provisions have been 
pointed out. f 

What, then, is this supervisory power of the President 
over the executive departments? 

The constitution answers in the following language: 

« He [the President] shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.” a 

In what manner is he to do this? The Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cray} contends this clause of the consti- 
tution only means. ‘* that if resistance to the laws be made, 
the President shall see that such resistance be overcome.” 
The Senator considers the power as intimately connected 
with the power to call out the militia to enforce the Jaws, 
and as going no farther than to oppose and overcome re- 
sistance offered against the execution of a law. This 
would confound this most important duty of the Presi- 
dent with his powers and duties arising under the various 


laws which have been passed ‘* to provide for calling ` 


forth the militia to execute the Jaws of the Union, sup- 
press, insurrections, and repel invasions,” powers and 
duties strictly military, and derived by the President, 
not from the constitution, but from laws of Congress pass- 
edin pursuance of the power given to that body by the 
provision of the constitution above recited. 

With proper submission to the views of the honorable 
Senator, I think it most clear that the power in question 
is wholly of a civil character, and that the duty imposed 
pertains exclusively to the executive powers of the Pre- 
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officers, or from whatever cause—whether he be denomi” 
nated an executive officer or be not—cannot be either 
unconstitutional or illegal. > 

As to the first resolution, then, I now come to the fol- 
lowing conclusive and simple propositions: : 

The resolution charges the President -with having ‘‘as- 
sumed the exercise of a power over the ‘Treasury of the 
United States, not granted to him by the constitution and 
the laws, and dangerous to the liberties of the people.” 

The charge is based upon the assumed facts, that the 
late Secretary was removed from office: **bécause-he 
would not, contrary to his. sense of his own duty, remove 
the money of the United States, in deposite with the Bank 
of the United States and its branches, in conformity with 
the President’s opinion; and that his successor, the pre- 
sent Secretary, was appointed ‘*to effect such removal, 
which has been done.” > 

The conclusions are— 

That the President has, by the constitution, the power 
of removal of a Secretary of the Treasury, wholly without 
limitation, he being liable to an impeachment for a crimi- 
nal exercise of the power. 

That he has, by the constitution, the unlimited power 
to appoint, ‘during the recess of the Senate,” a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, whenever that office shall be vacant, 
he being also liable to impeachment for a criminal exer- 
cise of this power. 

That neither the removal from office of a Secretary of 
the Treasury, nor the appointment of a successor to fill 
the vacancy, is an assumption of ‘the exercise of a power 
over the Treasury of the United States;” or if it is, 

That it is ‘the exercise of a power over the Treasury 
of the United States” vested in the President by the con- 
stitution, as necessarily growing out of his unrestrained 
power of removal, and his equally unrestrained power 
“to fill any vacancies that may happen during the recess 
of the Senate.” 

Here I leave this first resolution, repeating that any ac- 
tion of the Senate upon it, other than in its judicial capa- 
city, will be a flagrant violation of the constitution; that 
considered legislatively, it is wholly irrelevant to the sub- 
ject before the Senate; that it is entirely erroneous in its 
assumptions of fact and conclusions of law; and that any 
acts of the President to which it alludes wholly fail to jus- 
tify the harsh terms which have been applied to them by 
the advocates of the resolution. 

But we are still called upon to vote upon this resolution; 
and who, Mr. President, is it, upon whom the sentence of 
this Senate is thus to be passed without a trial? The offi- 
cer, sir, is none other than the chief executive officer of 
the Government—the President of the United States——he 
whom the people elevated to that bigh station by their 
free suffrages, against the popularity and power of a com- 
petitor holding the office, and wielding its. patronage——a 
patronage now represented to be so immense, and irre- 
sistible, and dangerous—and wielding’ it, too, with the aid 
of skilful and experienced advisers... It is no other than 
that President, who, after four years of official trial before 
the people, was re-elected against another competitor, se- 
lected from among the distinguished of his countrymen 
for his superior hold upon the popular feeling of the 
country; and re-elected, too, by a yote more decisive than 
any which had ever before marked the result of a jong 
antl seyere political contest. Such, Mr. President, is the 
officer, I had like to have said upon his trial. No, sir, it 
is not som—who is not to be allowed a trial, but who is about 
to receive the condemnatory sentence of the Senate,an- 
heard. oes 

Who, sir, is the man, the citizen of our-republic, upon 
whom we are about to pronounce our high censures? = Is 
office of the Secretary of the Treasury. Any removal jit Andrew Jackson? Is it that Andrew, Jackson who, in 
of that officer by the President, therefore, whether madethis boyhood, was found in the blood-stained fields of the 
in: consequence of a difference of opinion between the | Revolution?—who came out from that struggle the last 


sident,- It enjoins upon him constant vigilance over all 
the civil affairs of the Government. -‘* Heshall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed.” It may be inquir- 
ed, Suppose he meets witha refusal on the part of the 
oficer to do his duties and. execute the laws, how is he 
to enforce obedience? I answer, not by calling out the 
militia upon the officer, but by promptly removing him 
from. his-office, where. that power is in his hands, and, 
where it-is not, by laying the facts before the House of 
Representatives, to the end thatan impeachment may re- 
move him. ‘It is unquestionably for this purpose that the 
wisdom of the- convention vested ‘the executive power” 
in the President; and this apparent necessity which indu- 
ced the decision, by the first Congress under the consti- 
tution, that the power of removal from office was a part 
of the executive power, and was in the hands of the 
Executive. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr Sournarn] was 
understood to contend that the cause of the removal, op- 
erating upon the mind of the President to induce the act, 
was material to the constitutionality or unconstitutionality, 
legality or illegality, of the act of removal. Indeed, I am 
unable to discover the force of this argument, as made 
by the Senator, and as applicable to the resolution, unless 
he intended to give it this direction. The resolution 
charges that the President has ‘¢assumed the exercise of 
a power” ‘not granted to him by the constitution and 
the laws;” and the Senator expressly admitted the power, 
in some cases, to remove, and denied it in the case recit- 
ed inthe resolution, upon the ground that the cause of 
the removal was insufficient to justify the act. 

This brings me to an examination of this power of re- 
moval. Its existence in the President has not only been 
before shown, butis admitted, to some extent, by all the 
advocates of the resolution.. What, then, is the extent 
of this power. 

The power itself was decided, by the first Congress 
convened under the constitution, to exist in, and to be 
derived from, that instrument, asa necessary part of “the 
executive power” vested in the President. “As such it 
has been exercised by every Executive under the con- 
stitution. 

This instrument imposes no limitation whatever upon 
the power, other than the liability to impeachment for 
any abuse of that, as well as of any other power confer- 
red upon the Executive, which shall amount toa high 
crime or misdemeanor. The cause of the act of remov- 
al; therefore, as the motive which, in the mind of the Ex- 
ecutive, induces it, is not a constitutional Jimit upon the 
exercise of the power, but a mere test of the liability in- 
curred in its exercise in any given. case. 

It follows, then, that if the President,.so far as the con- 
stitution is concerned, has power to remove the officer 
for good cause, a removal of him for an insufficient cause, 
or from a bad motive, does not make the act unconstitu- 
tional; the cause and the motive having relation only to 
the liability of the Executive to an impeachment, and not 
to the validity of the act of removal. . 

It remains to inquire whether-any law of Congress has 
restricted this power, or connected its exercise with the 
cause or motive which leadsto it. The very remark 
shows what the answer must be, as the power, being de- 
rived solely from the constitution, and being unlimited by 
that instrument, any Jaw which should impose limits would 
be unconstitutional, But without resting upon this an- 
swer, my tesearch has not enabled me to And any such 
law; the advocates of the resolution have referred {to no 
such law, and { believe I am safe in saying that no Jaw 
has ever been passed, assuming to impose restrictions or 
limitations upon the executive power of removal from 
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of their.most sacred trust? Is this the man who is to be 
condemned without a. trial?—who is not entitled to the 
privilege allowed him by the constitution of his country? 
Sir, this surely should not be so. . For the very act which 
saved a city from pillage. and destruction, and the soil of 
his country from the tread of an invading enemy, this in- 
dividual was accused of a violation of the constitution and 
Jaws of his country. For the very act which entitled him 
to the proud appellation of ‘the greatest captain of the 
age,” he was convicted and condemned as a criminal. 
But, Mr. President, he was not then denied atrial, Then 
he was permitted to face his accusers, to hear the charges 
preferred against him, to offer his defence, and to be pre- 
sent at his sentence. In gratitude for these privileges of 
a freeman, he staved back with his own arm the advancing 
of popular indignation, while he bowed his whitened locks 
to the sentence of the law, and paid the penalty imposed 
upon him for having saved and honored his country. 
Grant to him, I beseech you, Mr. President, I bescech 
the Senate, grant to that old man the privilege of a trial 
now. Condemn him not unheard, and without the pre- 
tence of a constitutional accusation. His rivalships are 
ended.. We asks no more of worldly honor. ‘He has 
done the state some service.” Age has crept upon him 
now, and he approaches the grave. Let him enjoy, du- 
ring the short remainder of his stay upon earth, the rights 
secured to him by that constitution he has so often and so 
gallantly defended, and, if indeed he be criminal, let his 
conviction precede his sentence. 

Mr. FORSYTH asked a division of the question. 

Mr. CLAY then said, that he had waited for some time 
to:see if any other gentleman desired to address the Se- 
nate on the subject. If not, he should say a few words; 
but, as he was not prepared at that late hour, he should 
propose an adjournment, with a view to close the discus- 
sion on-this question. to-morrow. 

At the suggestion of Mr. POINDEXTER, the motion 
was withdrawn, and the Senate proceeded to the conside- 
ration of Executive business; and, after remaining some 
time with closed doors, 

The Senate adjourned. 


city in the Union. 

Of the politics of the memorialists, however, Mr. K. 
said he could not say so much. He was not extensively 
acquainted with the political opinions and feelings of his 
neighbors. He did not know whether they were gener- 
ally friendly, or opposed to the present administration. 
But, from the best information he could gain, the memo- 
rial was not originated, circulated, signed, or sent here, 
with any very marked reference to party distinctions upon 
this point. He might, perhaps, he said, make this ex- 
ception. There was a very small, but at the same time a 
very respectable party in the city of Augusta, (known as 
the nullifying party,) who, with a consistency with their 
former opinions upon the subject of the United States 
Bank, (which, so far from censuring, he was much dis- 
posed to admire, ) had generally, he believed, declined to 
put their signatures to the paper. 

There was one characteristic, however, said Mr. K., by 
which he thought the memorial might be distinctly mark- 
ed. So faras he was acquainted with the sentiments of 
the memorialists, they had been generally friendly to a 
United States bank. ‘They thought such an institution 
a useful instrument in the commerce of the country, and 
an efficient aid to the Government in the administration 
of its finances. ‘The character and objects of the memo- 
rial, he said, might, in fact, be gathered from the lan- 
guage employed in it, which had been appropriately se- 
lected, and showed an evident intention in the memorial- 
ists to state nothing but the truth; but, at the same time, 
to state that in such a way as to forward, as far as possi- 
ble, the object they had in view. They spoke of ‘¢in- 
dications” of distress in the commercial community; of 
‘evils which they witness,” and of still greater evils 
which they apprehend, &c. ‘They no where pointedly 
state, said Mr. K., that they are themselves suffering under 
any very unusual pecuniary embarrassment or pressure in 
their money market. They could not so state, he said, 
as he apprehended such statement would have been con- 
traty to the fact. ‘The very mail, he said, which brought 
the memorial, bronght the prices current, by which it ap- 
peared that local stocks, (always the thermometer of the 
money market, as they were not influenced by any for- 
eign competition, ) and, in fact, all vendible articles usn- 
ally stated in the price current, maintained their prices, 
and indicated that all those who had the worth of money 
could procure money on the usual and customary terms. 
He referred, also, to the proceedings of the meeting, by 
which it was admitted, he believed, by the speakers on 
both sides, that the pressure had not then reached the 
city. . If further evidence were wanting, he said he could 
state that he had conversed with two of the memorialists 
themselves, both highly respectable merchants, who. had 
stated to him that the present season had not been mark- 
ed by any unusual distress among the merchants. And, 
said Mr. K., if Senators should still be incredulous, I hold 
in my handa letter from one of the committee who draft- 
ed the memorial itself, a line from which, he supposed, 
would conclusively settle this point. Among other things 
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AUGUSTA (GEORGIA) MEMORIAL. 


Mr. KING, of Georgia, presented a memorial from 
about 400 citizens of Augusta, asking a restoration of the 
deposites, and a-re-charter of the Bank of the United 
States. 

Mr Kesaid that as, from the proceedings of yesterday, 
he-found it was still usual, on the. presentation of memo- 
rials; to speak of the character of the memorialists, and, 
at the same time, to say something upon the subject of 
their complaints—although he disapproved the practice 
of discussing’ these memorials, and thought the compli- 
ments-of respectability, &c., as mere formal ceremonies 
-yet, as the practice. was: continued, he could not con- 
‘gent that his fellow-citizens of “Augusta, and their memo- 

` tis, should suffer too much in ‘comparison -with those 
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the writer states, “As yet, our money market is about as 
you left it.” 

Mr. Ke said he was thus particular in dwelling on these 
facts, not only to show the true character of the memo- 
rial‘and its object, but to sustain his colleague in a decla- 
tation he had made a few weeks past, that at that time 
the city of Augusta was suffering no unusual distress. 
‘The truth of this statement had been questioned by some 
honorable Senators, and particularly the honorable Sena- 
tor from Kentucky had laughed at his colleague for this 
supposed mistake; Mr. K. said the statement of his col- 
league was strictly true at the time it was made, and in 
fact, so continued, up to the date of the last accounts, 

But, said Mr. K., it is true the memorialists apprehend 
distress, and he thought with some reason, if he under- 
stood well the present state of affairs in that city. ‘This 
pressure has been almost periodical in the Southern cities 
for several years past, and may always be expected to a 
certain extent, when the article of cotton opens at a price 
much beyond that which it afterwards maintained. It is 
known, said Mr. K., that Northern exchange is princi- 
pally furnished to Southern merchants by the purchase 
and shipment of cotton. These are the means by and 
through whick the Southern merchant pays his Northern 
debts: And when the trade continues regular throughout 
the season, the supply is generally equal to, and some- 
times beyond the demand, and the premium on Northern 
exchange is often a trifle and sometimes nothing. But, 
said he, the planters, after they have sold a portion of 
their crops at good prices, sell the remainder with ex- 
treme reluctance at prices very far below what they have 
previously obtained. Every man, he said, at all in the 
habit of attending to the operations of his own mind, would 
understand the policy by which the planter was governed 
in sucha case. In fact, the planter was not only inclined, 
but enabled, during the present season, by a timely dispo- 
sition of a large portion of his crop, at good prices, to 
hold on to the remainder, in expectation of an advance. 
Since the fall in the foreign market had produced a heavy 
decline in the home market, sales had almost ceased in 
Augusta, and for the last sixty or seventy days the plant- 
ershad generally stored. The warehouses in Augusta, 
though numerous and spacious, were crowded to over- 
flowing, very few preferring to sell at the current prices, 
put holding on with an obstinate confidence, hoping bet- 
ter might be obtained. This policy, said Mr. K., has cut 
off the most usual supply of Northern exchange, which 
had risen, since the 1st of January, from par to two per 
cent. premium; and even this rate, being beyond the 
usual exchange, a farther advance would probably pro- 
duce a run upon the banks. for specie, in the remittance 
of which the merchants (when the remittances mast go on 
as usual) would find a better account than in the purchase 
of exchange at these high rates. If, for these reasons, 
the merchants should commence drawing specie from the 
banks, the banks must stop their discounts and reduce 
their debts, by calling upon their customers; and thus 
would commence the pressure. 

There was another cause, said Mr. K., which might add 
something to the demand for money in: the - Southern 
cities; and which, if he mistook not, had added to the 
apprehensions of some practical men in tbe city of his 
residence. . There were many Northern houses which 
had. Southern connexions and business friends; and it will 
be recollected, said Mr. K., that, when making a few re- 

marks before the Senate a few weeks since, I stated that 
there was rather an unusual demand for capital in the 
Northern cities, without the usual facilities of supplying 
them. The money market has been easier at the South; 
and lie believed he had understood (at least it was reason- 
able) that many Southern houses had exhausted their 
credit to raise remittances to aid their Northern friends. 
This might, if the facts were so, add something to the 
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usual: demand for-Northern exchange, which, together, 
would make something more than an ordinary demand, 
which was met, in consequence of the policy of the plant- 
ers, by a very inadequate and insuflicient supply. Mr. K. 
said he hoped, however, that-this apprehended pressure 
might yet be averted by a change of policy by the plant- 
ers, or such rise in their produce:as-would induce them to 
part with their property. Ras 

I might be disposed, said Mr. K., under other circum- 
stances, to say something in reference to the object of the 
memorialists, in a more methodical mannér’ than Phave 
heretofore done, but the proposed measure of the: re- 
charter is more directly before the Senate, by the intro- 
duction of a bill for that purpose; and I will therefore 
conclude, by moving that the memorial be read, printed, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance; hoping. that 
the bill, when brought forward for discussion, will bave 
that deliberate attention to which the importance of the 
measure proposed so justly entitles it. 

The memorial was then read and referred. 


RE-CHARTERING BANK UNITED STATES. 


Mr. WEBSTER rose and said he would correct, or 
alter, a notice he gave on Tuesday evening. He wished 
now to say that he should call up the bill for continuing 
the bank for six years, on Monday, the 21st day of April. 
That time would allow the period of a month, from its 
introduction, for its consideration by the country; and at 
the expiration of that periodhe should ask the Scnate to 
take up the subject and act upon it, 


LEXINGTON MEMORIAL, 


Mr. CLAY rose and said he was desirous of calling up 
the resolutions he had submitted some days ago, but as 
he did not perceive the gentleman from Georgia, who he 
was inclined to believe wished to make some observations 
on the subject, to be in his place, he would waive the 
motion, and take the present opportunity of presenting 
a memorial from the citizens of Lexington, and of the 
town and county of Fayette, Kentucky, on the subject so 
interesting to the people of the United States, This 
memorial was signed by upwards of 1,200 persons, em- 
bracing mechanics, manufacturers, farmers, merchants, 
and the great body of men of business of those places; it 
was signed by numbers of his friends and neighbors—by 
individuals, some of whom he had known for forty years. 
It was on the common topic which had so often and for 
so long a time engaged the attention of the Senate—the 
existing distress of the country. It was very true, that 
the memorialists did not speak of very great pressure in 
their portion of the country; they spoke of the approach 
of great distress, and expressed their apprehensions that 
it would continue to increase. ‘hey had their appre- 
hensions excited by what they deemed an. assault on the 
constitution and laws of the country. Jf there was any: 
spot in the Union, likely to be exempt from the calamities 
that bad afflicted the others, it would be-the region about 
Lexington and its immediate neighborhood. No where, 
to no other country, has Providence been more bountiful 
in its gifts. A country so rich and fertile that it yielded 
in fair and good seasons from sixty to seventy bushels of 
corn to the acre. It was a most beautiful country--all the 
land in it, not in a state of cultivation, was in parka, (na- 
tural meadows,) filled with flocks and herds, fattening on 
its luxuriant grass. But in what country, in what climate, 
the most favored by Heaven,can happiness and prosperity. 
exist against bad government, against misrule, and against 
rash and ill-advised experiments? On the mountains top,- 
in the mountain’s cavern, in the remotest borders of the 
country, every where, every interest has been- affected 
by the mistaken policy of the Executive. . While-he ad- 
mitted that the sohcitude of his neighborsand friends was 
excited in some degree by the embarrasaments of the 
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country, yet they felt a deeper solicitude for the restora- 
tion of the rightfal authority of the constitution and the 
laws. It is this which excites their apprehensions, and 
creates all their alarm. He would not, at this time, en- 
large farther- on the subject of this memorial. He would 
only remark, that hemp, the great staple of the part of 
the country from whence the memorial came, had fallen 
twenty per cent. since he left home, and that Indian corn, 
another of its greatest staples, the most valuable of the 
fruits of the earth for the use of man, which the farmer 
converted into most of the articles of his consumption, 
furnishing him with food and raiment, had fallen to an 
equal extent. There were in that county six thousand 
fat bullocks now remaining unsold, when, long before this 
time last year, there was scarcely one to be purchased. 
They were not sold, because the butchers could not ob- 
tain from the banks the usual facilities in the way of dis- 
counts; they could not obtain funds in anticipation of their 
sales wherewith to purchase; and now $100,000 worth of 
this species of property remains on hand, which, if sold, 
would have been scattered through the country by the 
graziers, producing all the advantages to be derived from 
so large a circulation. Every farmer was too well aware 
of these facts one moment to doubt them. Weare, said 
Mr. C., not a complaining people. We think not so 
much of distress. Give us our laws—guaranty to us.our 
constitution—and we will be content with almost any form 
of government. 

Mr. C. then asked that the memorial be read, printed 
with the signatures, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance; which motion was carried. 


BEAVER (PA.) MEMORIAL. 


Mr. WILKINS presented the proceedings and resolu- 
tions adopted at a meeting held by the citizens of the 
town and county of Beaver, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
which he said had been transmitted to him some days 
since, although he had hitherto had no opportunity of 
‘presenting them. The town at which this. meeting was 
held, Mr. W. observed, was situated at the confluence of 
the Big Beaver river with the Ohio, and was the seat of 
justice of that county. The persons who adopted these 
resolutions, were chiefly agriculturists, although the coun- 
ty contained within its limits many growers of wool, and 
some of the finest seats for water-power in the Union, 
where there were extensive manufactories, heretofore in 
@ prosperous condition. The people of this county were 
unquestionably amongst the most respectable in the State 
of Pennsylvania; and an inspection of the signatures 
would--satisfy the Senate of the numbers who attended 
the meeting; and, in the language of the gentleman who 
enclosed him, the proceedings, he would say, it was the 
largest and-most respectable meeting ever held in. the 
county.” Having thus done justice: to the respectability 
and intelligence of the meeting, he would express: his 
regrets that he could not go further, and say that he co- 
incided with them in opinion. But he could not. They 
spoke of distress existing in the country, which they as- 
cribed to the removal of the public deposites from the 
Bank of the United States; they were in favor of a re- 
storation of the deposites, and a re-charter of the bank, 
with certain. modifications: ‘They also disapproved of. the 
late message of the Chief Magistrate of Pennsylvania, in 
relation to: the finances of the State, with the proceedings 
of ‘their legislature, while they spoke in terms of high 
commendation of what they were pleased to term the in- 
dependent and patriotic conduct of Mr. Duane, the late 
Secretary of the Treasury. And, lastly, they gave to his 
worthy colleague and himself some raps.over the knuc- 
kles for their recent course in the Senate. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, it gave him pleasure to present their resolu- 
tions, and to bear testimony to their standing and respec- 
tability.: Mr. W. then moved that the proceedings be 


referred to the Committee on Finance,and printed; which 
motion was carried. 


REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 
The CHATR then announced the special order, being 


the resolutions offered by Mr, Cray, and the report of ` 3 


the Committee on Finance; when ? 

Mr. CLAY rose and said, it was just three months yes- 
terday, since he opened the debate in the Senate, which 
was now drawing to a close. The period which had 
elapsed was long enough for a vessel to have passed the 
Cape of Good Hope, or to have made a return voyage 
from Europe. It was the longest period which had been 
occupied in a single debate in either House of Congress 
since the organization of the Government. But when 
the magnitude of the interests involved was considered, 
there was no disproportion between the time and the 
subject. We seriously believed the liberties of the coun- 
try were involved in the measure under consideration, 
arising out of the acts of the Executive of the Govern- 
ment. The present situation of the country was truly 
alarming. Would nothing open the eyes of those in 
power? Would nothing soften their hearts? Between 
the commotions which followed the downfall of the first 
Bank of the United States and the present state of things, 
there was no comparison. Why was this whole people 
agitated from one extreme of this great nation to the 
other? Nature was still unchanged in her various opera- 
tions. Why wasit then? It had fown from the act of 
one man alone, honest and patriotic if you please, but 
still it had proceeded from that act. Gentlemen. deceived 
themselves as to the evidence of public sentiment, as 
manifested by the late elections. Except the elections of 


the Senator on his right, [Mr. Leren, } and another of a’, 


doubtful character in Virginia, there had been no demon- 
strations of public sentiment. It had been intimated that 
we should not adjourn until relief was effected; he would 
be willing to stay here until new year’s day, if that would 
procure relief, but he saw no reliefuntil public sentiment 
effected it. And he would be willing to say, when the 
authority of the constitution and laws should be vindicat- 
ed, Let us adjourn, and go home, and consult our consti- 
tuents, what was to be done for their retief, and then re- 
turn and do their will. The gentleman from New York 


(Mr. Wrieirr] considered the first resolution as judicial ` 


in its character; that the President was under trial; and if 
it were s0, he could not haye had a more eloquent or able 
defender than the gentleman had been. Mr. €. denied 
having any personal feelings to gratify against the Presi- 
dent; his feelings were exclusively public. He contended 
that the resolution was not judicial, either in its form or 
purposes; that it was next to impossible to bring the Pre- 
sident to trial upon an impeachment, if that were de- 
signed. ‘That upon the doctrine contended for by gen- 
tlemen, if the Marshal, or any civil officer of the Govern- 
ment, was sent to summon him, he could dismiss him, and 
putin another; he had the military and naval power in 
his own hands, and all the officers of Government held 
their offices at his will. The resolution was no way hos- 
tile to the President. Supposing it was admitted that 
there was an assumption of power over the constitution 
and laws, could the Senate do nothing? It was the right 
and the duty of the Senate to express an opinion, and the 
resolution was nothing more. But it was said that the 
Senate could not act without acting on the quo animo. 
But the resolution only affirmed that the act done, was 
not in accordance with the sentiments of the Senate. 
What then, he asked, had the President done? In his 
first speech on this subject, he (Mr. C.) had said that it 
was not the act of the Secretary, but of the President— 
and since then an honorable member from Tennessee 
[Mr. Grosor] had said distinctly, that this was not the 
act of the Secretary, but emphatically the act of the. Pre- 
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sident; and whatever of praise or blame was due for it,| dent had a right to superintend and direct the action of 


was due to the President alone. This Mr. C. considered 
as high authority, and entitled to great weight, coming 
“from a gentleman who came from the same city that the 
President did. What the resolution affirmed was, that by 
the proceedings of the President he had assumed a power 
not granted. to him by the constitution and Jaws; and he 
defied gentlemen to point out an instance in the history 
of the Government, where a head of a department was 
required to pérform a duty, and a President had interpos- 
ed his authority. Mr. Gallatin, in the late report of the 
Union Committee, affirmed that this was the first instance 
of such an occurrence. A gentleman from Virginia, not 
now here, [Mr. Rrvxs,] had said that this was an abstract 
proposition; but Mr. U; conterded it was not so, It was 
a distinct affirmance of an opinion on the part of the 
Senate. And if both Houses should say—he did not care 
if it was by a majority of but one vote~-that the reasons 
assigned by the Secretary were unsatisfactory and insuffi- 
cient, it was his duty to restore them; his act was vacated, 
and no form of joint resolution or bill was necessary to 
efect the restoration. The subject could not be brought 
within the power of the veto. It was his duty to restore 
them, and he ought to performit. Whether he would 
perform it or not, Mr. C. could not say; but public senti- 
ment would compel him to doit. Mr. C. then took up 
the argument urged, that all the executive power was 
vested in a President of the United States, without limita- 
tion. “Efe had heard no limit to it whatever; but, on the 
contrary, the assertion of a power which was greater than 
that possessed by any king in Europe. He contended 
that the provision in the constitution that the “ executive 


power shall be vested in a President of the United States,” | 
was not an express giant of power, but a designation of} sponsibility? 


the person in whomthe executive power should be vest- 
“ed. He then referred to the constitutional provision for 
the judicial department: that “the judicial department 
shallbe vested in a Supreme Court of the United States, 
and suck other courts as the Congress shall from time to 
time appoint.” This, he maintained, was the recipient 
of the power, not the grant of the power. The consti- 
tution proceeded in another part of it, to wit, the 2d 
section of the 2d article, to designate the powers granted 
tothe President, beyond which he could not go, and that 
the argument that the President was invested with all the 
powers he had assumed, by the provision that he should 
see “thatthe laws were faithfully executed,” was with- 
Git foundation. That this provision never was designed 
to give him the power of requiring public officers to per- 
form their duties according to his will and pleasure. That 
the Executive power was im its very nature fundamental; 
that where the constitution gave him power, Congress 
could not tinpair it or take it away—bat where Congress 
gave, Congress could shape or alter it as they thought 
proper. Ne denied that the President was invested with 
the power of control, as incident to the power of appoint- 
tent. ‘Chat (he chief object in the establishment of the 
Government under the present constitution, was to pay 
the debts of the United States; hence the’ provision: for 
that purpose in the Gthvarticle. With this object in view, 
the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund were appointed, 
of whom the Vice President was one, and the Chicf Jus- 
tice of the United States was another, neither of whom 
were removable by the President, ‘That although the 
heads of the State, War, and Navy Departments were 
emphatically the mouth-pieces of the President; yet the 
‘Treasury was one over which the control of Congress 
was complete, and therefore the President had no right 
to interpose his authority over the head of that depart- 
ment. Mr. C. then adverted to the position maintained 
by some gentlemen, that all the officers of Government 
held their places at the pleasure of the President. He 
had Hever; until now, heard it contended that the Presi- 


an oficer under ‘his -own will. He had, to be sure, a 
general controlling power, to see the officer at his post in 
the proper dischargé of. his duty. But he was to leave 
him there, to act upon his own responsibility. He had 
never heard such an interpretation of the President’s 
power until in these more modern times. A similar pro- 
vision, that the Governor shall ‘‘see that the laws ate 
faithfully executed,” was to be found in the constitutions 
of several of the States; but it néver was pretended that 
the Governors possessed power under it, to:the- extent 
contended for here. The last foundation reliedon “by 
the advocates of this power, was the responsibility of the 
President. What was responsibility? What was the reż 
sponsibility of a President whose ambition was not satisfi- 
ed? Where was the responsibility of a President who 
assumed all power; who wished to ascend the throne? 
Suppose that case. In 1789, the argument was used, that 
a removal from office, by the President, on account of 
political opinions, rendered him liable to impeachment. 
Impeachment! Such a thing as impeachment, Mr. C. 
considered as almost impracticable. ‘I take the respon- 
sibility,” was, in his view, an unmeaning sound. Was 
there really any responsibility? No. Was the President 
responsible for the conduct of the receiver of public mo- 
neys in New Orleans? or even of the collector, almost 
under his eye, at Alexandria? No, he was not responsible. 
Suppose Mr. Duane had, or had not, removed the depo- 
sites, could the President have been impeached for it? 
Not at all. He was only responsible for his own act. In 
truth, it removed, it destroyed responsibility. A Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was called on to remove the depo- 
sites against bis judgment—did it not annihilate his re- 
Could he be put ina position to be liable 
to removal, if he did not obey the command, and liable to - 
impeachment if he did obey it? It was impossible. “What 
became of the oath of the officer, if this doctrine were 
true? He was sworn to perform the duties of his office, 
according to his best judgment; and yet. this doctrine 
spread thé power of the President over the whole coun: 
try, and gave him a control over every officer in it. Mr, 
CÌ then proceeded at length to answer the argument that 
the President was bound only to execute the laws accord- 
ing to his understanding of them, and contended that if 
this were true, the Executive was the supreme depart- 
ment of the Government, and no others could move with- 
out him. Ife also contended that the President: was 
bound to execute the laws in force; and if he assented to 
a law, by approving it, he was bound by it. IF he refused 
to sanction it, and exercised the veto, and it was after- 
wards passed by two-thirds, he could not refuse, but was 
equally bound to execute it. ` 
[Mr. C. bere gave way toa motion to adjourn, which 
prevailed. He resumed and concluded his. remarks:on 
the succeeding day, as follow:] opipi Balt 
Mr. CLAY resumed his argument, by submitting a mo- 
dification of his resolution, which was read at his request. 
He then said, he had endeavored toshow, yesterday, that 
the advocates of the President had claimed for him all 
executive power, whether it was primitive, constitutional, 
or conferred by the legislature. If he possessed all this’ 
power, there was but one feature wanting to complete 
the picture of a despotism, to which all that was claimed 
for him inevitably tended. With the possession of these, 
we might have the appearance of a republic, but, in ef- 
fect, we would be as genuine a despotism as ever existed. 
L£ the President had a right to remove a Secretary of: the 
Treasury, or order him to do an act contrary to his Judg- 
ment, he had the same power ever the Treasurer; the 
Comptroller, and the Register; and if so, then there was. 
but one will, and that was the President’s. ‘He condemn- 
ed the argument maintained by gentlemen, that the power 
of appropriation was a check on the power of the Execu- 
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tive; for-if the President could control the officers of the 
‘Treasury; what check was the power of appropriation? 
The-only substantial checks were when the laws were re- 
spected and allowed to take their course. The doctrines 
contended for were not American doctrines—they were 
not the doctrines of freemen, nor of England, at. this 
day, but rather of the Stuarts. Mr. C. contended that 
the.whole control. of the money power of the country 
was reposed in the representatives of the people and the 
States. Its collection, safe-keeping, and disbursement, 
and the annual account of it, was confided to them alone, 
to the utter exclusion of the Executive. The constitu- 
tion conferred on Congress the power to lay and collect 
taxes; to pass all laws necessary and proper to carry into 
effect the powers granted; and having conferred these 
powers, nothing was left for the Executive to act on. 
‘That officers made by Congress, were therefore responsi- 
ble to Congress alone. Mr. C. then argued that the con- 
trol of the money power of the United States was, and 
ought to be, in Congress alone, from the fact that in nine- 
teen out of the twenty-four States, the legislatures ap- 
pointed the respective treasurers, and in all the others, 
the legislatures have, in effect, the control over the trea- 
surer, and, in no instance, was the treasurer removable by 
the executive authority of the State. He thought, there- 
fore, there was just cause of alarm when we considered 
the powers claimed for the Executive by gentlemen. 
Even if the Secretary of the Treasury was an exccutive 
officer, there were duties conferred on such officers which 
were exclusively legislative in their character, and which 
the, Executive had no control over. He instanced the 
duty of the Secretary of State, in relation to patents and 
the Patent Office—and where a patent had issued for land 
which had been surveyed; where, if he had gone through 
all the forms of law, the President had no right to arrest 
it, because it was not his act, but the act of the law, and 
issued in conformity to law. On this point, then, he came 
to the conclusion that the whole powers -of the Govern- 
ment, in relation to the disbursement, safe-keeping, and 
accounting for the public money, was in Congress alone. 
Gentlemen had invoked precedents, and contended that, 
at the origin of the Government, there had been instances 
of the exercise of a similar power. But, at that time, 
there was no ‘Treasury by law; no provision in the old 
bank charter for the depository of the public money, as 
there was in the 16th section of the present—but he as- 
serted, that so far from that being a precedent, the public 
money remained in the old bank until within seven days 
of its expiration, and was then removed only by the vo- 
Juntary agreement of the bank. Mr. Crawford came into 
office in the autumn of 1816—the bank charter was passed 
in April, 1816, and, on the 30th April, a resolution was 
passed giving the Secretary plenary powers to bring 
about a restoration of specie payments. The subject of 
the bank was then in the complete power of Congress; 
andin December, 1816, Mr. Crawford commenced his 
operations under the resolution. But he did not with- 
draw the money from the banks—he rather suffered it to 
remain in their hands till it was drawn out by the ordinary 
demands of the Government; his object was to break all 
connexion with the local banks, and to form a connexion 
with the Bank of the United States exclusively. But the 
object of the present Secretary was directly the reverse 
of this——desiring to cut loose from the Bank of the United 
States; and attach himself to the local banks. - We con- 
tended; therefore, that neither the state of the law or fact 
under which Mr. Crawford acted, was the same as that 
under which the present Secretary acted. Ia regard to 
precedents, Mr. C. said that the power of Congress to 
charter a bank’ was recognised in innumerable instances, 
and yet there was no authority now for the same thing. 
The partisans of ‘the Executive, he contended, had ne 
sight to precedents. Gentlemen had enter 


precedents, and had broken down all precedents, except 
here and there a solitary stalk, which they picked up and 
threw down at our feet, and asked us to take as fruit. 
They who denied all the lights of experience and wisdom, 
what right had they to the benefit of precedents? On the 
great subjects of the tariff and public improvements, 
which had been broken down, he entertained the same 
opinions he always had; but if the people were willing to 
prostrate them, no one was more willing to bow to their 
will than he was; and if the people were willing to have 
their money in State institutions, be it so—he would be 
content. He then contended that the power of Govern- 
ment was cxercised in dispensing patronage among favor- 
ites and partisans; and the issuing of transfer drafts to aid 
the State banks, was a part of that system. He contend- 
ed that such drafts were never before issued, except for 
the public service—that it subjected the banks to whom 
they were issued, to an alarming degree of controlling 
power by the Executive—because, if to day the Govern- 
ment could endorse for the banks, to-morrow the banks 
could endorse for men in power. Mr, C. asked whether, 
in all soberness, there was no cause of apprehension to 
our institutions, when we contemplated the rapid strides 
of Executive power. In vain did gentlemen deceive 
themselves, that the question was bank or no bank. Give 
us back the authority of the laws—let the Executive re- 
trace his steps, and he would be willing to see every stone 
in that splendid building in Chestnut street pulled down 
and returned to its native quarry; and would pledge bim- 
self never to vote for a bank again. We must have re- 
venue, we must have an army and navy, which would be 
placed at the most imminent hazards in the hands of an 
ambitious man, if such a one were placed at the head of 
the Government—of blasting the fairest hopes of the ci- 
vilized world. The question he denied to be one of bank 
or no bank, 
laws—of the violated constitution. Whether we should 
have liberty or slavery eventually, was a question placed 
beyond all doubt. Mr. C. then recounted the first en- 
croachments of “Executive power, all of which, however, 
he did not charge to this administration; he said it began 
at a much earlier day. The removal from office without 
the consent of the Senate, was one—the next was the 
creation of a cabinet, for which he denied there was any 
right granted by the constitution. The President was au- 
thorized to call on the heads of Departments for their 
opinions in writing, but that was all. ‘Phere was no pro- 
vision in the constitution for counsellors to the President; 
this encroachment did not originate with, but had been 
enlarged by this administration, by the introduction of the 
head of the Post Office Department to the council board; 
he denied the wisdom of a cabinet, as destructive of the 
responsibility of each head of the Departments. ‘the 
next was the negotiation of treaties, and sending off min- 
isters without the consent of the Senate—this was in di- 
rect violation of the spirit of the constitution—that instru- 
ment supposed a prior consultation with the Senate. But 
the practice was to form treaties and-submit them after- 
wards. So of foreign ministers, the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, was to appoint, 
and yet the practice had been to send them off imme- 
diately before and after the. session of the Senate. He 
was no minister till appointed by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate—yet this administration was in the 
habit of sending off all important ministers, without re- 
gard to vacation. . T'he President was authorized to issue 
temporary commissions to run to the end of the next ses- 
sion; but it never was the design of the constitution to 
delay the nominations till the end of the next session; 
that provision was designed to guard against accidents and 
delays from postponement, &c. He contended that the 
constitution supposed the Senate.to be a part of the ap- 


ed the ficid of pointing power, and-yet we had now been in session, four 
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on interesting occasions, nearly, but not quite, thirty- 
eight hundred votes.. The paper, sir, whose folds { am 
now- unrolling, and which I have risen to present to the 
Chair, bears twenty-eight hundred names, all believed 
to be qualified electors. Great pains have been taken to 
be accurate in this particular;.and if there be a single 
name to this paper not belonging. to a qualified voter, it 
is not only here by mistake, but here after careful scruti- 
ny has been had, for the purpose of avoiding such mis- 
takes. Every man, sir, whose name is here; is: believed 
to have a right to say “Y am an American citizens I pos. 
sess the elective franchise; I hold the right of suffrage; T 
possess and exercise an individual share in the sovereign 
power of the State; Iam one of those principals, whose 
agent Government is, and I expect from Government a 
proper regard to my interests.” 

It will thus be seen, sir, that this paper expresses the 
sentiments of three-fourths of as many citizens of Albany 
as have ever been collected, on any occasion, at the polls 
of the city. What these sentiments are, the Senate will 
be at no loss to understand, when the paper shall be 
read. Its signers possess the faculty of making them- 
selves fully understood. This memorial, sir, is brought 
hither for the purpose of being laid before Congress, by 
a committee of eighteen persons. Some of these gentle- 
men are well known within the walls of the Capitol, and 
none of them altogether unknown to members of this or 
the other House. They come, sir, to vouch for the gen- 
eral respectability of the signers to the memorial. The 
come to answer for them, as persons capable of perceiv- 
ing, not only the general fact, that recent measures of 
Government have deranged the business of society, but 
of seeing also precisely how those measures have opera- 
ted on their own business, their own employments, and 
their own prosperity. Unpromising, sir, as the taskis, 
ungrateful, nay, almost hopeless as it is, this committee 
has not declined the wish of their fellow-citizens,. that 
they would bring this solemn appeal to the notice of the 
two Houses of Congress. ‘They have come to vouch for 
the general respectability of the signers of the. memo» 
rial; for the fact that they number among them individu- 
als of every class, occupation, employment, profession, 
and trade, in society, And they come to make good, 
sir, the declarations of the memorial, as to the state of 
things actually existing at Albany, Albany, sir, has been 
flourishing and prosperous, and seemed rapidly rising to 
greater and greater heights of commercia] importance. 
There are circumstances which would appear to have 
favored Albany, and to have cnabled her to stand the 
shock better than her neighbors. In addition to het 
capital, it has bcen understood that she was benefited, in 
her money operations, to a considerable cxtent, by the 
use or the custody of State funds. But the Senate will 
not be surprised to learn, notwithstanding all her adyan. 
tages, that she has not escaped the general disaster, 
Whatever else is to be said against the: Secretary’s menx 
sures, they cannot be-charged with being partial in their 
operation. They have the merit of Impartiality, inas- 
much as.they produce universal distress, 

Sir, our condition is peculiar. . One hardly knows how 
to describe it. In the midstof all the bounties of Provi 
dence, and ina time of profound peace, we are poor. Our 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury, sir, isnot Midas. Is touch 
docs not turn every thing to gold. It scems rather to 
turn every thing into stone, It stops the functions and 
the action of organized social life, and congeals the whale 
body politic. It produces a kind of instantaneous petri- 
faction. We see still the form of our once. active social 
system, but it is without Efe We can trace the veins 
along its cold surface, but they are bloodless; weee -the 
muscles, but they are motionless; the externs form is yet 
fair and goodly, but there is a cessation of the principle of 
life within, See 


months, and two of the highest officers in the Govern- 
ment. were daily acting under appointments made with- 
out previous consultation with the Senate. This was 
a departure from the spirit of the.constitution. The ap- 
pointment to the same offices after the rejection of the 
~ Senate, as if in contempt of the Senate, and the extraor- 
dinary exercise of the veto power, withholding bills after 
their passage through both Houses, and neglecting to ex- 
ecute the laws and treaties after they had obtained the 
~ sanction of the Senate, were other encroachments. And 
last, though not least, the union of the sword and the 
purse, upon doctrines: advanced by the President. And 
if, to all these, you added the vast patronage of the Gov- 
ernment, and the vast number of expectants for office, he 
asked if greater encroachments were not to be appre- 
hended, till the liberties of the people should be swallow- 
ed up in the yortex. He compared the Executive man- 
sion to a great eastern bazar, where official merchandise 
of every variety was vended, from the bureau of the glit- 
tering mission, to the humble deputy of the Post Office 
Department; that although there were many more disap- 
pointed than successful applicants for office, yet their 
hopes were always buoyant. and elastic, and, if not suc- 
cessful to day, they were told that there were many good 
things in store for them, and thus they were continued in 
the support of the administration from time to time, the 
applicant gaining strength and increasing in hope from 
his former failure. Mr. C. concluded, by expressing his 
confidence in the intelligence and patriotism of the people 
to correct all these errors. We alluded to the coming elec- 
\tions in Virginia and Kentucky, and said, that until they sus- 
tained the present state of things, he would never despair. 
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ALBANY MEMORIAL. 


Mr. WEBSTER presented a memorial signed by 
about twenty-cight hundred of the citizens of Albany, 
ascribing the embarrassed condition of the pecuniary af- 
fairs of the country to the removal of the public depo- 
sites from the Bank of the United States, praying for 
their restoration, and for the re-charter of that institution. 

On presenting this memorial, Mr. Wansrre addressed 
the Chair as follows: 

Mr. President: I have the honor to present to the Se- 

nate, a memorial from the city of Albany. 
k New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston, have 
already laid before Congress, the opinions entertained in 
those cities by men in all classes of society, and of all 
occupations and conditions in life, respecting the conduct 
of the administration in removing the publie deposites. 
‘Vo these, Albany. now joing her veice--a voice not less 
clear, not less. strong, not less unanimous, than that of 
her sister cities. 

itis well known no: you, sir, and to gentlemen on the 
“floor.of the Senate, that Albany, for its size, is an ex- 
tremely commercial city. Connected with the sea by 
one.of the noblest-rivers on earth, it is placed, also, at 
the point, at or. near which: many hundred miles ofin- 
land navigation, from the west» and from the north, ac- 
cumulate the products of a: vast and fertile interior, and 
deliver them, for further transport, into receptacles pro- 
per to be borne cn tide-waters, or to be impelled by 
steam. In return for these riches of inland industry, 
thus abundantly poured forth to the sea, Albany re- 
celves, of course, large amounts of foreign merchandise, 
to be forwarded inward, and to be distributed for con- 
sumption in the western district of the State, along the 
shores of the lakes, and even to the banks of the Missis- 
sippi itself. It is necessarily, therefore, a place of vast 
exchanges-of property; in other words, a place of great 
trade. “Albany, l believes sir, hasa population of twenty- 
eight or thirty thousand people. it has given; 1 learn, 
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Sir, if one could look at the state of the country, at this! mencement of the harvest last year, wheat was worth a 
moment, who had never heard what that ** experiment’! dollar a bushel, in the western part of New York, and 
is, which the Secretary is trying, he would naturally sup-| where, as I am now informed, it goes off heavily at 68 and 


pose him to'be some necromancer, some Prospero, who 
had power over thè principle of action, in the whole na- 


70 cents. There are cases in which the article has been 
carried to the usual place of sale, and carried back again 


tion, and who was amusing himself, by the exercise of] for want of buyers. Indeed, an instance is mentioned of a 


that power, in seeing what sort of a spectacle a great, 
busy; stirring community would exhibit, when his wand 
should bring- all its members to a sudden pause; check 
them in a moment of great activity, and hold every one 
in the precise attitude in which he should be found, 
when the charm begins; as painters, though they cannot 
répresent progressive action on the canvass, can yet re- 
present action suddenly arrested; or as the interior of the 
mountains discloses animals caught in full life and vigor, 
and imbedded forever in the subsiding elements of the 
general deluge. Or perhaps, sir, such a spectator might 
suppose that our Secretary had been imitating infantile 
curiosity, which thrusts its busy fingers into the opened 
watch, for the sake of seeing how pretty its little wheels 
will look when they all stand still. But, whatever a dis- 
interested beholder might think of the manner in which 
the Secretary is amusing himself with ‘* experiments” 
upon ,the nation, the people of Albany have had quite 
enough of experiment. They find it efficient for every 
thing but good. There are some things, they admit, 
which it has fully proved. It has proved the rashness, 
the delusion, and almost the insanity of those who under- 
took it. 

One of the most visible effects of this measure, to the 
people of Albany, is its check to the growth of the city. 
it bħas been fast increasing, in houses, and in the number 
of its inhabitants. But here are persons well acquainted 
with the facts and circumstances, who declare that the 
houses in building, this year, are not one-twentieth the 
number of the last year. Whatis to be said in answer to 
that fact? The carpenter and the mason are standing still, 
with the rule and the trowel in their hands, to see when 
the Secretary shall have done with his experiment. 

Albany is-a great lumber market. The very large sum 
of two millions of dollars is usually paid annually for this 
article in that city. But there is now no demand for it. 
The same causes operating elsewhere which operate in 
Albany, the timber is not wanted, cannot be used, and 
cannot be paid for. <A great coasting trade is, also, in 
ordinary times, carried on from Albany. Lumber and 
other articles, brought down the canals, are taken down 
the river, and. scattered all along the shore, almost to the 
eastern extremity of the Union. And we all know what 
numbers of sloops and steamboats usually cover the sur- 
face of the Hudson, from its mouth to ‘froy. Last year, 
as-Llearp, from thirty to thirty-five steam tow-boats found 
employment between. Troy. arid: Albany and New York. 
This great extent of navigation gave wages, of course, 
to multitudes of industrious. men, whose present power 
of finding employment may be judged of by the fact 
that six or eight of these boats are at this time adequate 
to the calls of commerce. The whole business, it is said, 
has fallen off at least two hundred per cent. 

It is natural to ask, sir, how the times have affected 
the usefulness of the great canal, the true glory of New 
York, that: imperishable monument of the fame ofa great 
man—atman of conceptions large enough to embrace a 
high-and noble purpose, and who had steadiness to pur- 
sue that purpose, through evil report and good report, 
let the strife of temporary party do its best, and its worst, 
until he hadaccomplished it. -I am told, sir, that a long 
the line of this'great work, the quantity of flour now 
ready. to be embarked,- when the season of business 
commences, is not more than equal to one-tenth of the 
amount lust year. «The wheatis in-the country, but there 
is no demand for it inthe city. The farmers and the 

millers:are- obliged to keep iton hand.: At the’ com- 


vessel, which proceeded from one of the towns on the 
river, to New York, lay at the wharfa week, without 
being able to sell a dollar’s worth of her cargo, and then 
returned back with it to her place of departure. 

It will be at once seen, that those measures of Govern- 
ment, of which the memorialists complain, neutralize the 
benefits of the canal. They lower the price of wheat, 
in the western part of the State, as much as the opening 
of the canal raised it. The cause ofall this loss is obvious. 
There is no market; and there is no market because 
there is no money; and there is no money because the 
measures of Government have deranged the currency, 
checked circulation, and shaken credit. 

One of the gentlemen now here is extensively concern- 
ed in the business of transportation on the western and 
northern canals. He is connected with lines, which 
own, together, two hundred canal boats, and usually em- 
ploy fourteen or fifteen hundred men, and as many horses. 
An immediate loss of employment, for at least half of this 
capital, and of these hands, is already among the conse- 
quences of the Secretary’s experiment. This shows, 
sit, how the measures of Government affect wages, ay, 
sit, wages—the only source of the poor man’s income. 
Be it remembered, that the administration is waging war 
for the benefit of the poor. It has attacked the bank, 
laid hold of the public treasures, disregarded the votes of 
Congress, and thrown the whole country into a state of 
violent excitement, out of pure sympathy for the poor, 
and to protect them against the grinding power of money- 
ed corporations! Well, sir, are the poor better off? Are 
wages higher? Is employment more easily obtained? Is 
labor more richly rewarded? Let the Senate judge of 
this matter, when I state, as Iam authorized to do, that 
men in Albany, who, three months ago, were earning and 
receiving a dollar and a quarter a day, six days in the 
week, are now soliciting employment, fortwo days in the 
week only, and for sixty-two centsa day. And other 
industrious men, who were receiving a dollar a duy, are 
now content to work for their board only. There is in 
the city a large manufacture of iron castings for stoves, 
hollow ware, machinery, &c. Since December, it is said, 
this manufacture has fallen off one-half, and that a hun- 
dred hands have been discharged in a day, most of them 
heads of families. Ifthis be so, sir, and the case be but 
acommon one, a fearful account must be running up 
against those who have hcedlessly brought such calamities 
on the laboring classes. There is also, I hear, a very 
extensive fur business done in the place; a single establish- 
ment employing no less than five hundred men and 
women in the manufacture of caps, of which article no 
less a number than two thousand is manufactured daily, 
in the season of work—if any one can conceive where they 
find heads for so many. From causes, like those which 
affect other manufactures, this, 1 hear, is also unfavorably 
affected, as regards the great number of persons to 
whom it gives employment. 

Tt would be easy, sir, to run into other details, and 
other particulars. . It would be easy to follow the effects 
of this derangement of the currency, out only into all 
Classes, but until we find it affecting the concerns of all 
individuals, and touching the home comforts of every 
family. But such detail would be only repetition. AH 
evidence and all argument must be lost on those who do 
not already, from what the country exhibits on all sides, 
sec, and feel, and acknowledge, that the distress of the 
times is universal and unparalleled. 

If, indeed, these memorialists, or other petitioners from 
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said, and what I believe with the utmost sincerity of con- 
viction to be true, that unless by wise legislative provi- 
sions, enacted by. the authority of Congress, we secure 
the safety of the currency, we are not only in great peril 
of a paper money system, but we omit to maintain that 
which is one of the best, the “easiest, the most grateful, 
and the strongest ties of our national Union. 

When it had become doubtful whether the’ present 
Bank of the United States would be continued,‘and espe- 
cially after it was supposed probable that no: bank would 
hereafter exist, under the authority of Congress, we 
know what followed. Gigantic projects of State banks 
sprang up every where. We hear of propositions.for 
new banks, with very large capitals, in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, and Louisiana. And now, sir, we see a 
motion in the legislature of New York fora new bank 
of ten millions, only giving way to a proposal for a State 
loan of four millions, (it may probably be muchlargers) 
and we see, at the same time, in Pennsylvania, an appli- 
cation for a bank with ten millions capital, and a power 
to have branches in other States. 

Mr. President, we are thus breaking off from our ac- 
customed course of public policy, on this great question 
of the currency. We are throwing’ its disposition into 
other hands: and we are doing this, because the consti- 
tutional power of Congress to establish a bank is denied; 
denied in quarters where it has heretofore been most 
zealously asserted. The respectable gentlemen who re- 
present the State of New York, in the Senate, both of 
them stand up now, in the forty-fifth year of the Govern- 
ment, and declare, as representatives of the State of New 
York, that Congress transcends its power when it estab- 
lishes abank! This, sir, is nota little extraordinary, 
nor a little portentous. 

Mr. President, I have faith, stronger than that of most 
of others. I believe in the duration of this Government; 
and I mean, if possible, to die believing; but, 1 confess, 
I sometimes feel misgivings, when I see powers of Gov- 
ernment, of the very highest importance, held to be 
constitutional or unconstitutional, according to the pre- 
vailing party politics of the moment; powers, found in 
the constitution to-day, at the first glance, but not to be 
found in it to-morrow by the most searching construc- 
tion; powers to-day, safe, necessary, and useful; to- 
morrow unsafe, unnecessary, and destructive of liberty, 
Sir, when these respectable gentlemen were in their cra- 
dies, or in the schools, the delegation from New York, in 
both Houses of Congress, gave their unanimous support 
to the bill incorporating the first Bank of the United 
States. ‘They went, to aman, with General Washington, 
affirming the constitutionality of the bank, owning its ex- 
pediency, and actually creating and establishing it. This 
was the constitutional opinion of New York in 1791. In 
her delegation, in both Houses, were gentlemen. who 
had been active and leading members: in. the convention 
which formed the constitution, and had just come: fresh 
from that great work, into Congress. ` Having-helped to 
frame it, having argued it before the people, they came 
now to administer it. With the constitution before them, 
the work of their own hands, with a perfect knowledge 
of their own purposes, and the purposes of others, in 
framing it, they voted to establish a bank. We know 
that, of allthe members of the first Congress who had 
been members of the convention, very few voted against 
the bank, on any ground whatever. A great majority— 
l believe three or four to one—were in favor of it, on all 
grounds. New York, at least, was unanimous: with her 
there was no doubt nor hesitation. : 

In 1811, the charter of this-first bank expired. JE was 
a day of great party excitement, and party did: unques- 
tionably mingle itself with the proposition forthe renewal 
of the charter. The constitutional question was then 
raised, and the bill for continuing. the bank-was rejected, 


the same. State, needed confirmation in their representa- 
tion of the present state of things, it might be abundant- 
ly found in the late communication from the Executive of 
New York to the legislature. Distress is no fiction, 
when the extraordinary measure of a State loan is resort- 
ed to, to sustain the common operations of business, and 
to give new credit, or at least new power of accommo- 
dation, to the banks. . It is no trifle, certainly, when such 
a measure is proposed, and when it is recommended, not 
indeed by the Executive himself, but by those who sup- 
port and justify it, by reference to precedents in revolu- 
tionary times, and in the days of State bills of credit. It 
is no merely pretended state of alarm, when the banks 
find two millions of their own paper returning upon them, 
while they curtail their loans but 600,000 dollars only. 
This message, sir, admits a state of things, and argues 
upon a state of things, the existence of which has hitherto 
been loudly denied, by nearly all the friends of the ad- 
ministration. As to the measure proposed by the Execu- 
tive of New York, it becomes me, of course, to say little 
afit, and indeed to say nothing, except so far as not only 
New York, but the whole country, may have an interest 
in it. I abstain from any thing of a local nature, or 
belonging exclusively to State politics and State concerns. 
But, Mr. President, I may be permitted, I hope, to say, 
that it fills me with deep and unfeigned regret, for the 
present, and with sad, sad forebodings for the future, to 
see the great State of New York, instead of concurring 
in, experienced and well-approved national measures, to 
promote a national object, intent only on applying local 
means for local relief. 

Instead of giving a lead, in the national councils, to 
measures of a general character, such as embrace the 
whole country, and such aa she herself has heretofore re- 
peatedly. supported, itis. painful-to see her denying to 
this Government powers so long acknowledged by her- 

self rightfully to belong to it, and to find her driven to 
measures, of at least a novel and questionable nature, 
to uphold those interests which she, and a majority of 
all the other States, have heretofore not only admitted, 
but strenuously contended, were confided to the just 
guardianship of the General Government. 

L observed the other day, sir, and 1 said it neither for 
the sake of sounding an alarm, nor of turning a sentence, 
that, if this experiment of the Executive Government is 
suffered to.go on, it will bring us to consequences nearly 
touching the powers and the continued action of this 
Government. I verily think so. As surely, sir, as you sit 
in that chair, or as I sland on this floor, our tendencies, 
atthe present moment, are strong towards disorganiza- 
tion, to the times of State securities, bills of credit, sepa- 
rate State currencies, and paper money, and, if those 
tendencies be not seasonably arrested, they will make 
shipwreck of our highest interests. The chain of a com- 
mon currency, a common standard of value, a common 
medium of exchange, is in imminent danger of being 
broken. Induced by our relinquishment of our own just 
rights, and the abandonment of our own proper: powers 
and. duties, individual States, under an alleged: necessity 
march on, but without concert or co-operation, to greater 
and greater control over the currency of the country. 

Whatever gentlemen may say of the limitation of the 
power of Congress to the exclusive regulation of coin 
merely, L cannot but be persuaded that that authority, 
which- is to regulate, by paramount laws, the commerce 
between the States, must of course regulate that, what- 
ever it may be, which is to perform the office of money in 
carrying on this commerce. Can any man maintain, that 
the sovereign power over commercial regulation rests in 
Congress, but that the power, nevertheless, of regulating 
the great agent of that commerce, money, 15 vested in 
twenty-four different States? 1s our system thus disjoint- 
ed and deformed? 1 repeat, sir, what I have sọ often 
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if T remember, by the majority of a single vote in one 
“House, and by the casting vote of the Presiding Officer in 
the other.. Of those voting against the renewal, some 
proceeded ‘on grounds of constitutional objection, and 
others on other grounds, as was recited tous, fully and 
particularly, some sessions ago, by an honorable gentle- 
man, then a member of the Senate from Maryland. 

But those who, at that time, voted against continuing 
ilie first bank, found, by even a short experience, that 
they had taken an erroneous view of the subject. With- 
in three years, they became themselves strenuous advo- 
cates for a bank; and when the bills of 1814 and 1815 
were before Congress, the New York members, general- 
ly speaking, were among their most zealous advocates; or, 
if any of them were opposed, such opposition did not rest 
at all on any constitutional objections. Bills, sir, which 
T thought were unconstitutional—bills which I could not 
vote for—bills which I thought contained such provisions 
as transcended the power of Congress; such, for example, 
as that exempting the proposed bank from specie pay- 
ment—found zealous and able supporters among the 
members from New York; none more able, none more 
zealous. And, sir, when the present bank itself was 
established, in 1816, how was it then? Was the great 
State of New York then found standing on constitutional 
objections? was she found opposing the bank, as a great 
moneyed power, dangerous to liberty, establishing an 
aristocracy, and without an inch of ground to stand on, 
in the constitutional power of Congress? Was judicial 
authority then rejected, all precedents resisted, and the 
acquiescenée of the people and of the States set at 
naught and derided?) Was there even the slightest 
doubt expressed, of the power of Congress to make a 
bank? Far from it. Of the twenty-seven members from 
New York then in the other House, only seven voted 
against the bill, and most of those seven are known to 
have so voted, not on constitutional grounds, but on 
particular objections to some parts of the bill. Indeed, 
most or all the seven had not long before voted for a 
bank, with provisions somewhat different, and such as 
suited them better. . Constitutional scruples, therefore, 
there were none. Once of the votes of the Senate, it is 
possible, though I know not the fact, may have been 
given on such scruples; but it is safe to say, that at least 
nine-tenths of the delegation of New York, in both 
Houses of Congress, either actively supported the estab- 
lishment of the present bank, or fully and expressly 
admitted the power of Congress to create it. lt was 
created; they helped to create it; without them it could 
not have been created. Itis the creature of New York 
opinions and New York power. And in all this, sir, the 
legislature acquiesced, and the people acquiesced. 

Now, sity When this plain and incontestable history of 
the past, is contrasted with the solemn declarations, the 
Jabored arguments, and the patriotic invocations to liber- 
ty, which we have heard uttered on this floor against all 
national banks, and all power of Congress to establish 
such banks, is it without reason that i consider such 
changes of opinion and conduct as things not auspicious 
to the future progress of our Government? Is it mere 
fuintheartedness, which brings on these forebodings, 
when I thus-see. that opinions, on great questions of the 
power of Congress, change their hues, and run through 
all the célors of the prism, according to the shifting 
attitudes, and varying positions, of temporary. political 
parties? 

But, Mr. President, iff may be allowed, since it affects 
questions of great-common concern, to speak of opinions 
existing in States towhich 1 do not belong, I fully be- 
lieve, notwithstanding “all appearances to the contrary, 
that three-fourths-of the people of the State of New York 
always have been, and now are, clearly of opinion that a 
Hank of the United States is a constitutional, a useful, and 


a necessary institution of this Government. I speak, sir, 
of the spontaneous sentiments of the people, and not of 
such principles of action as, being recommended by or- 
ganized bodies, a majority of the people may be induced 
to adopt as the basis of political and party sssociations, 
and act upon accordingly; and T entertain not a particle 
of doubt, that, if the question could be put to-day, to the 
whole people of New York, unaffected by collateral mat- 
ters, three-fourths of the whole would be in favor of a 
bank. Nor would it be at all difficult to give reasons for 
this opinion, notwitstanding any inference to the con- 
trary from occurrences here. 

But, sir, lam pursuing these reflections farther than 
the occasion will justify. I may not, sir, presume to ad- 
dress myself to the people of the State of New York; I 
may not take upon myself the character of an adviser to 
them; but since the good citizens of Albany, through 
their committee, have done me the honor to make me 
their organ on this occasion, 4 hope they will forgive me 
if I say to them that, for the evils which they sufer, they 
themselves must assist to furnish the remedy. A gentle- 
man on the other side of the Senate, has said, and said 
truly, that these great questions must be settled at the 
polls. To the polls, then, let them be brought. 1f the 
right of suffrage be not an idle form, if self-government 
be not a delusion, if there be any thing true in the idea 
of popular intelligence, then political mismanagement 
must be corrected by political elections. l have said it 
so often, that it must fatigue the ear to hear it again, that 
redress can come only from the people themselves. E 
beseech the good citizens of Albany to lay this truth to 
heart. 

If they are in earnest, if they really feel the evils of 
misrule, let them touch the right string to restore proper 
action to the machinery of government; let them take hold 
of the right lever. They complain of violation of law; 
let them seek to obtain the passage of other laws which 
shall redress such violation. ‘They complain of Execu- 
tive encroachment; as far as depends on them, let there 
be a legislature whieh shall allow no such encroachment. 
Some of them, with other citizens of the State, have 
lately acted on the principles of a motto, taken from the 
words of a great and good man, now removed from this 
scene of things. I would beseech those who have adopt- 
ed that sentiment for one occasion, to apply it to another 
of still broader interest. It is a sentiment fit for any 
crisis, and especially suited to the present. It isa sentiment 
becoming republicans. It is a sentiment, fundamental 
to all free governments. f cherish it, not only as it is 
expressed in the words of a valued friend not now among 
the living, but for its plain truth, and its mighty impor- 
tance. f beseech all who value the blessings of free 
government, and of civil liberty, to embrace it, and act 
upon it. I pray them to give it scope and energy, such 
as the present exigency of the country requires. Let it 
have power to overcome minor differences; let its concil- 
iating influence unite the heart of man to man; let it 
melt all smaller objects into one great purpose of honest 
and resolute patriotism; and let ail, who mean to die as 
they live, citizens of a free country, stand together for 
the supremacy of the laws. . 

The memorial was then read; after which, 

Mr. WRIGHT said he was compelled, by various con- 
siderations, to make some remarks in reply to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, before he could consent to the final 
disposition of the memorial. He held another paper in 
his hand, said, and no doubt with truth, to contain the 
signatures of 1,700 of the citizens of Albany. 1t was not 
said to him by any one resident in Albany, but he had it 
from the best authority, that more than sixteen-sevene 
teenths of the signers were not only citizens but voters of 
that place. They were. opposed to the sentiments con- 
tained-in the memorial just presented..- He- did not intend 
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to occupy the attention of the Senate at this time, unless 
the Senator from Kentucky, who was entitled to the floor, 
was willing to postpone the continuation of his remarks 
to another day. If the Senator,would give way, he would 
go on with his remarks. 

Mr. CLAY observed that he felt some reluctance to 
interfere with the remarks of the Senator from New 
York; but he was confident the Senate shared with him 
in the anxiety to go on with the debate on the resolu- 
tions which were the order of the day. Under these 
circumstances, if it met with the entire assent of the 
gentleman from New York, he would move to lay the 
memorial on the table, in order to give him an opportu- 
nity of making his remarks to-morrow. Mr. C. then made 
a motion to that effect; which was carried. 

Mr. FORSYTH then suggested to the gentleman from 
Kentucky to take up his resolution on the subject of the 
Union Bank of Maryland. 

Mr. CLAY said it was his intention to have called up 
that resolution yesterday, but the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, who he understood wished to address the Senate on 
the subject, was not then in his seat. He now proposed 
to call it up on Monday. 


REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES. 


The CHAIR having called the order of the day, being 
the resolution reported upon by the Finance Committee, 
with the other resolution moved by Mr. Cray; and Mr. 
Crar having resumed and concluded his speech, as here- 
tofore given, 

Mr. MOORE rose and said, he did not rise now witha 
view of entering into the discussion of this question, bnt 
for the purpose only of preventing, during these times of 
high political excitement, any misrepresentation of the 
views which influenced the vote he was about to record. 
The first question presented for the consideration of the 
Senate, was—whether the reasons assigned by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for the measure adopted in the re- 
moval of the public deposites from the Bank of the United 
States to the State institutions, in whose custody they had 
been placed, were satisfactory? Mr. M. said, it was his 
honest and clear conviction they were not satisfactory, but 
insufficient and untenable; and that, in the act and the 
manner of effecting their removal, was involved an as- 
sumption of power, the legitimate exercise of which pro- 
perly belonged to the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment. But, admitting the removal of the public mo- 
ney, and the manner of that removal, to have been im- 
proper, and as meriting censure, yet their restoration to 
the Bank of the United States, under all the eircum- 
stances that surround us, he thought was fairly questiona- 
ble; and particularly if the proposition for a re-charter of 
the bank, at this time, be viewed as settled in the nega- 
tive, of which he could not entertain a doubt, their re- 
possession by the Bank of the United States, for the short 
time it had to exist, could not be very important, either 
as related to the prosperity of the institution itself, or the 
interest of the community; whilst their withdrawal from 
the banks in whose custody they have been placed, would 
greatly reduce their means and power to afford that relief 
to the wants and: distresses of the people, called for in 
every direction, But a more powerful consideration ope- 
rating upon his mind, was the supposed will and wishes of 
a majority of those whom he had the honor to represent; 
for, although he was well aware that a very respectable 
minority, including gentlemen of the first intelligence and 
great moral worth, were decidedly opposed to this act of 
the Executive in the removal, and in favor of a restora- 


that he should feel more sensibly the responsibility he was 
about to incur, in pursuing the course he had proposed, 
provided the final result, on this delicate “question, de- 
pended in any manner upon his vote; but this, it was well 
known, was not the case. As related to the re-charter of 
the Bank of the United States, Mr. M. said, his opinian 
had undergone no change since this question was agitated 
on a former occasion, when he had: made known such 
views as he entertained. But now, he felt that he was 
bound to oppose that measure by higher considerations 
than those which resulted from his own private views, 
either in the shape in which it had been brought to the 
view of the Senate by the honorable Senator from. Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Wensrer,] or that other form which had 
been suggested, and was in contemplation, by the honor- 
able Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Carsoun.] He 
had said he was now bound by higher considerations than 
those resulting from his own private views—they were 
such as emanated from the expressed will and opinion of 
the General Assembly of the State which he had the honor, 
in part, to represent, as declared by ‘resolutions adopted 
by both branches ut the late session. Having said thus 
much, as related to the course pursued by the General As- 
sembly relative to the re-charter of the Bank of the United 
States, he felt that it was due, in justice to the directory 
of the branch bank at Mobile, which was the only branch 
of the United States Bank located in Alabama, that he 
should say, the course pursued by the General Assembly 
could not have been induced by a belief that any unfriend- 
ly or improper deportment, on the part of the directory 
of the said branch, had becn practised towards the State 
institutions; for we have every reason to presume a very 
different feeling prevailed; and, in proof of this position, 
he would beg leave to read an extract from the report of 
a joint committee appointed to examine the affairs: and 
condition of the Bank of the State of Alabama, which is as 
follows: 

‘For several years past, this bank has been transact- 
ing business with the branch of the United States Bank at 
Mobile; and it appears that the conduct of said bank to- 
wards the State institutions was such as to draw forth the 
following resolution, which your committee deem proper, 
in the same spirit which originated the resolution, to give 
publicity to the sentiments therein contained. They are 
as follow: 

ts Resolved by the president and direetors of the Bank of 
the State of Alabama, ‘Vhat, as an act of justice towards 
the office of discount and deposite of the Bank of the 
United States at Mobile, in order to give utterance and 
perpetuity to the sentiments of this board in relation to 
that institution, it is due to say, that, for its high-minded, 
just, and liberal policy towards this bank, it is entitled to 
our warmest approbation; and the wisdom and prudence 
by which it has been guided, have had powerful: agency 
in elevating the character of the circulating medium of the 
State, and imparting a tone of health, vigor, and activity, 
to the commercial and moneyed transactions through all 
the ramifications of society. * 

To this report are subscribed the names of the follow- 
ing gentlemen, who are active and influential members, 
viz. Messrs. John B. Wogan, F. S. Lyon, and J. W. 
Lane, of the Senate, and Messrs. James Jackson, W. R. 
Hallett, and J. J. Ormond, of the House of Representa- 
tives. Asan additional evidence of the existence of this 
conciliatory and friendly feeling, he might advert to the 
fact, that the directory of the branch of the Bank of the 
State of Alabama, at Montgomery, had recently refused 
to accept of the public deposites, on the application of the 


tion, yet he was bound. to believe, from the indications of | Secretary of the ‘Treasury. Upon this event, he was not 


public sentiment which he had received, that a majority 
of the citizens of the State entertained different views, 
and he therefore gave his vote in favor of a tribute due to 
public opinion... At the same time, he would acknowledge 


Vou.X.-75 


disposed to comment. ‘The occurrence spoke fer itself. 
In conclusion, he would siy, he was not one of those who 
believed in the truth of the declaration that had-been re- 
peatedly made here and elsewhere, that the question 
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now pending was, whether we should have the republic 
withòut the bank, or the bank without the republic?” 
This declaration proceeded from a prejudiced mind, or 
one that did not justly appreciate the principles upon 
which our institutions and liberties were founded. Having 
now, as he hoped, sufficiently guarded himself against the 
danger of misrepresentation, as to the views-which influ- 
enced the vote he was about to give, be would not longer 
trespass upon the patience of the Senate. 

Mr. McKEAN, at the moment the questions were about 
to be taken, rose and said, that he intended to vote against 
both of the resolutions under consideration, for several 
reasons, but especially because they were exclusively cen- 
sorious in their character, and were calculated further to 
distract and excite the angry feelings which already exist- 
ed. If the resolutions pass, they effect no remedy for the 
extreme distress, of which we have heard so much, nor 
do they point to any future legislation for that purpose. 
His votes on these resolutions were not to be taken as evi- 
dence of what his course would be when a distinct propo- 
sition, granting relief to a suffering community, should be 
presented, 

The question was then taken upon agreeing to the first 
of the resolutions, being that reported by the Committee 
on Finance, in the following words: 

Resolved, That the reasons assigned by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the removal of the money of the United 
States, deposited in the Bank of the United States and its 
branches, communicated to Congress on the 4th day of 
December, 1833, are unsatisfactory and insufficient. 

And decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bibb, Black, Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, 
Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Kent, King of Ga., 
Knight, Leigh, Mangum, Naudain, Poindexter, Porter, 
Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Silsbee, Smith, Southard, 
Sprague, Swift, Tomlinson, Tyler, Waggaman, Web- 
ater.— 28. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Forsyth, Grundy, 
Hill, Kane, King of Alabama, Linn, McKean, Moore, 
Morris, Robinson, Shepley, Tallmadge, Tipton, White, 
Wilkins, Wright.—18. 

Mr. CLAY then, at the instance of some of his friends, 
modified his resolution, so as to read as follows: 

Resolved, That the President, in the late executive pro- 
ceedings in relation to the public revenue, has assumed 
upon himself authority and power not conferred by the 
constitution and Jaws, but in derogation of both. 

And the question being taken on agrecing to this reso- 
lution, it was decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bibb, Black, Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, 
Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Kent, Knight, Leigh, Mangum, 
Naudain, Poindexter, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, 
Silsbee, Smith, Southard, Sprague, Swift, Tomlinson, 
Tyler, Waggaman, Webster.—26. 

NAYS.-—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Forsyth, Grundy, 
Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King of Alabama, King of Geor- 
gia, Linn, McKean, Moore, Morris, Robinson, Shepley, 
‘Tallmadge, Tipton, White, Wilkins, Wright.—20. 

So this resolution also was agreed to. 

Mr. WAGGAMAN moved that, when the Senate ad- 
journ, it adjourn to meet on Monday; but the motion was 
negatived—Ayes 21, Noes 23, 

The Senate then adjourned. 


aeee 
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PUBLIC DISTRESS. 

Mr. WEBSTER rose and said, he was requested to pre- 
sent to the Senate two memorials: one from the borough 
of Muncy, in the county of Lycoming, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and the other from the township of Muncy 
creek, in the same county. These: memorials, said Mr. 
W., set forth that great distress and scarcity of money 


prevail in that part of the country; that the price of nearly 
all kinds of produce has fallen one-fourth; that hundreds 
of citizens are thrown out of employment; that the times, 
instead of becoming better, appear to be going from bad 
to worse. They attribute these consequences to the in- 
terference of the Secretary with the public moneys. 
They are of opinion that the removal of the public depo- 
sites was imprudent, illegal, contrary to the spirit of the 
constitution and laws, and disrespectful to Congress. I 
trust, sir, it will give these memorialists pleasure to hear, 
as they now will do, that, in all these sentiments, the Se- 
nate of the United States, by decided majorities, has đe- 
clared its concurrence. These memorials are numerously 
signed; and signed, as ¥ am informed, by men of all par- 
ties. That from the borough, it is said, has the name of 
almost every voter in the place attached to it. They are 
short, sensible, well written, and patriotic. 1 hope they 
may be read, printed, together with the names, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WEBSTER also presented the memorial of 312 
inhabitants of Watervliet, New York, on the same sub- 
ject, praying that their memorial may be considered as 
united with the one presented from the citizens of Albany 
a few days ago. Mr. W. said, he would not ask for the 
reading and reference of the Watervliet memorial, until the 
one from Albany (on the table) should be again taken up. 


CULPEPER (VA.) MEMORIAL. 


Mr. TYLER rose and said, that he had been desirous, 
for several days past, to present to the Senate the memo- 
rial of three hundred of the citizens of Culpeper county, 
in the State of Virginia, protesting against the Execu- 
tive’s proceedings in relation to the Bank of the United 
States. These memorialists state (said Mr. T.) that a con- 
siderable degree of distress exists in their section of the 
country, in consequence of the President’s measures, and 
protest against them as an assumption of authority which 
the President has no right to claim. He expressed, the 
other day, when the memorial from Shenandoah county 
was before the Senate, the belief that they were whigs 
from the days of the Revolution down to the present 
time; and he had now to express the same opinions with 
regard to the people of Culpeper county. He had felt 
some regret that the citizens of Shenandoah were not so 
well informed of the state of public affairs, and of the ef- 
fect of recent measures upon the pecuniary concerns of 
the country, as he himself, from his position here, was 
necessarily compelled to be; but, with regard to the 
people of Culpeper, it appeared that they did not pro- 
ceed wholly uninformed on the subject of their memo- 
rial. The discussion in the latter county, preceding their 
memorial, had been of the most animated character. The 
people had been assembled together; elaborate debates 
had grown out of their meeting, and he now presented 
to the Senate the result of the votes of a large majority 
there assembled. The county of Culpeper, as he had be- 
fore observed, had been distinguished for its whiggism 
from the commencement of the Revolution; and, if it had 
not been the first to hoist the revolutionary banner at the 
tap of the drum, they were second to but one county, and 
that was the good county of Hanover, which had express- 
ed the same opinion with them on this all-important sub- 
ject. He presented the memorial of these sons of the 
whigs of the Revolution, and asked that it might be read, 
referred to the appropriate committee, and printed. 

The memorial was then read; when 

Mr. LEIGH said he had nothing to add to what had 
been said by his colleague, on the subject of this memo- 
rial from Culpeper, in particular; but the memorial had 
suggested some considerations of a more general nature 
to his mind, which he begged leave to state, very briefly, 
to the Senate. 
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He had remarked, for some time past, that, whenever 
any question of peculiar interest arose at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, especially any party question, in which the con- 
duct of the Executive was implicated, there had been an 
unusual agitation in the country lying on the great mail 
routes through Virginia, and among the rest, on the Pied- 
mont route, running from this city to Culpeper, and thence 
southward, along the foot of the mountain, to Georgia; 
an agitation which he had been at 4 loss to account for; 
but what he was going to mention might, perhaps, dis- 
close to the public one of the causes to which it was im- 
putable. There have been, said Mr. L., many learned 
commentaries, written by the ablest jurists, on the con- 
stitution of the Federal Government, and many debates in 
Congress and in the State legislatures on the subject, in 
which our profoundest statesmen have exerted their ut- 
most ability. But there has been a book lately published 
here—this Blue Book that I hold in my hand, containing 
a register of the names, employments, and compensations, 
of all officers and agents in the service of the United 
States—this Blue Book contains more information of the 
real character, of the practical operation, of the money 
action of this Government, than all that has ever been 
written or spoken besides. I confess that, until Isaw it, 
tł never had a conception of the patronage of the Execu- 
tive, and particularly of that of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The list of persons occupied in this Department 
occupies 267 pages; that of the other officers and agents 
of the Government, 186; the last 23 pages of the book 
are occupied with the list of mail contractors. ‘The con- 
tract prices of cach and all are stated, and under them the 
extra allowances (where there are any) are set down, and 
indicated by an asterism. 1 began my examination of this 
fist of mail canteactors with the State of Maine; and hav- 
ing keard a good deal of conversation since I came here 
on the subject of these extra allowances, 1 was agreeably 
surprised to see how few of these stars there were in 
Maine, and in the other New England States, and how 
small was the amount of the extra allowances in that part 
of the Union. ‘The number of them, however, begins to 
increase in New York, and thence, gradually, Gi the mail 
routes cross the Potomac. Getting to Virginia, 1 found 
such a number of asterisms as quite astonished mce—there 
is a perfect galaxy, a milky way, illuminating the mail 
routes through that State. Ina single page (page 256) 1 
find, among others, the following: Alexander Patterson, 
$2,300 contract price, $2,500" extra allowance; Peck & 
Welford, $5,221 contract price, $6,557* extra allowance; 
E. Porter & Co. $25,456 contract price, $28,252" extra 
allowance; D. A. & O. Saltmarsh, $8,000 contract price, 
$4,913* extra allowance; William Smith, (who lives in 
the county of Culpeper, from which this memorial comes, 
and if reports say true, takes a busy part in politics there, ) 
#10,897 68 contract price, $9,550* extra allowance; ancl 
J. N. C. Stockton, $8,155 contract price, and $7,610* ex- 
tra allowance. 

‘These extra allowances, in that single page, (to which 
my attention was attracted by the light of those ominous 
stars, ) amount, in the aggregate, to $59,162, while the 
avgregate of the contract prices is but $60,709. But 
what is most wonderful is, that, after passing the Virginia 
line, the stars begin to decrease in number and magni- 
tude, though they still far exceed those in the Northern 
and Bastera States. The phenomenon is curious, and J 
am wholly unable to explain it. Now sir, I have always 
understood (and if Lam wrong L pray gentlemen better 
informed to put me right) that, by law, the contracts for 
carrying the mail are required ta be let to the lowest bid- 
der; and that, for the purpose of having the service per- 
formed on the most moderate terms, proposals specifying 
the service required, are published in the newspapers. IF 
these advertisements exhibit fairly the service to be per- 
formed, cannot imagine how the extra allowances should 


japprove or disapprove the act. 


be so numerous or of so large amount—and, at any rate, 
considering the amount of the extra allowances made at 
the discretion of the Department, it appears clearly that 
the contracts are not, in truth, let to the lowest bidder. 


Is it possible that the public advertisements specify only 
part of the services which the Department intends to re- 


quire?—so that the initiated may safely underbid those 
who make no calculation on extra allowances for extra 
services, and then depend on this device of extra allow- 
ances fora full compensation? 


1f this be the. case, then 
here is a stupendous system of favoritism established, 
which must work corruption—and if not, there must be, 


at least, the most extraordinary degree of carelessness 


ever heard of. I find no pleasure in noticing this state of 


things any where, and yet Jess in contemplating the pecu- 


liar brilliancy of the starry firmament that hangs over Vir- 
ginia. It bodes us no good. 

The memorialists of Culpeper regard the removal of 
the deposites as a violation of the constitution and the 
laws—and no wonder! For, according to all my notion of 
law—those old-fashioned notions of law which have hith- 
erto always prevailed. throughout Virginia—the 16th 
section of the charter of the Bank of the United States 
isa law, which constitutes that bank and its branches, 
where branches are established, the ‘Treasury of the 
United States; and, at all events, it is a Jaw which re- 
quires that the public revenue, as it is collected, shall be 
deposited there, unless the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall otherwise direct, in which case he is to report his 
reasons to Congress, immediately, if in session, if not, at 
the commencement of the next session. He is required 
to report his reasons—not, I presume, for the purpose for 
which Jeremy Diddler asked his acquaintances if they 
had such a thing as sixpence in their pocket; that is, 
merely for information of the fact—but to enable Con- 
gress to judge of the sufficiency of the reasons, and to 
He is required to report 
his reasons to Congress—meaning, surely, to both Hou- 
ses of Congress. If both Houses concur in opinion that 
the Secretary’s reasons are well founded and sufficient, 
and approve his removal of the deposites, then the pro- 
vision of the charter making the bank and its branches 
the depositories of the public treasure, is no longer law; 
but, unless both ITouses concur in approving the act, the 
provision remains the law of the land. 

If one Mouse approve, and the other disapprove, the 
Secretary’s act, still the Jaw remains unchanged. The 
President, with the concurrence of one House of Con- 
gress alone, cannot make, suspend, alter, or repeal law. 
Now, suppose the House of Representatives shall finally 
approve Mr. Secretary ‘Taney’s reasons for the Presi- 
dent’s removal of the deposites from the bank, we shall 
see what effect the resolution of the Senate, recently 
adopted, will have on the conduct of the Executive. The 
case will then be precisely the same, in principle, as if 
the House of Representatives had unanimously disap- 
proved the act, and the Senate had approved it by a bare 
majority, In that case, the President, with the concur- 
rence of the Senate alone, persisting in withholding the 
deposites from the bank, would suspend or repeal a law 
of the land. Inthe case likely to occur, the President, 
with the concurrence of the other House alone, will sus- 
pend or repeal a Jaw. He will, in effect, annihilate the 
powers of the Senate, the representative of the States, 
and the grand Federal feature of the Government, upon 
the preservation of which depends the very being of the 
State sovereigntics; and then this Federal constitution 
will cease to exist! ` aoa 

If the President be sincere in his professions, (and T 
will not doubt it,) it is only the Bank of the United States 
that he wishes and is aiming to destroy; but he is lamenta- 
bly mistaken; itis not the bank, it is liberty herself, on 
which bis blows haye fallen and are falling, and will, un- 
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father was saved from ihe guilt of murdering his own 
daughter, by discovering a miniature picture of himself 
on her bosom, which he had bared in order to plunge 
his poniard in her heart.] If some providential circum- 
stance should open the Presicdent’s eyes to the real object 
against which his arm is uplifted, and he should then (as 
well I hope he would) forbear the fatal blow he meditates; 
in the joy I should feel at the escape and safety of the vic- 
tim, I should most freely and heartily forgive all the faults 
he has ever committed. 

Whenever we complain of the President’s conduct, of 
the public faith violated, the legislative power contemn- 
ed and trampled under foot, and the fundamental princi- 
ples of the constitution subverted, by his acts, we are re- 
minded of the glory of the victory of New Orleans, and 
of the laurels that adorn the hero’s brow; and, as if these 
alone constituted a sufficient assurance to ùs of the safety 
of our institutions, this language has “been repeated by 
Senators on this floor, in grave debate. lam not going 
to tear a single leaf from the wreath which his military 
service achieved for him; nor shall I now inquire how 
much of it will probably wither away, after he shall re- 
turn from office and power, and cease to be the dispenser 
of rewards and honors. To me, his military glory gives 
no assurance of security. Jt has often occurred to me to 
reflect why it was that the happy imagination of the 
Greeks selected the laurel asthe emblem of fame and 
glory. Was it because the laurel is a poisonous plant? 
poisonous to those who bestow the crown, and to the 
hero on whom it is bestowed. ‘loo often has the Jaurel 
crown intoxicated the bero, made him mad and danger- 
ous, furious and mischievous, in his madness; and teo 
often have the people been tempted, by the beauty of the 
crown they have bestowed, to trust themselves within 
the grasp of his power. I wish there may not have been 
distilled from Gen. Jackson’s laurels, a poison fatal alike 
to himself; and to the constitution, the liberty, and the 
happiness of his country. 

Mr. BENTON rose in reply to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Lezen.] He did not know what the Presi- 
dent, or the Secretary of the Treasury, might think it 
necessary to do in consequence of the vote given by the 
Senate yesterday on the deposite resolutions; but did 
know that the Senate was not the Congress; and that 
it'was to Congress only that the Secretary was to make 
his ‘report of reasons for removing the deposites from the 
Federal banks. When the voice of Congress was heard, 
it might be proper ‘for the President and Secretary to 
considér' what ought to he done; but-a-voice from a sin- 
gle branch of Congress would never be taken, he pre- 
sumed, for that of the whole body; much less the soli- 
tary voice of the Senate in a case relating to the revenue; 
a subject placed by the constitution under the peculiar 
guardianship of the House of Representatives, as the im- 
mediate representatives of.the people. The Secretary 
was to report his reasons to.Congress—at once, if in ses- 
sion—if not in session, immediately after the commence- 
ment of the next session, Now, said Mr. B., the Senate 
may be in session, and. Congress not. The President 
“may convene the Senate without the House of Repre- 
geniatives. The Senate may have its separate session; 
and has bad many. He, Mr. B., in the course of his 
service, had attended three such sessions himself; and 
yet if the deposites had been removed during one of these 
Senatorial sessions, no report of his reasons would have 
been due from the Secretary to that body. Ifthe Pre- 
sident had convened the Senate last full, a month or two 
months before the meeting of Congress, no report of the 

Secretary’s reasons would have been due to them; be- 
cause they would not haye been the Congress; that ses- 
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Mr. 
B. said’ Congress could have but one voice; the two 
Houses might have two voices; and, if the voice of the 
Senate was one way, and that of the House of Represen- 
tatives the other way, which was to govern? especially 
was the smaller body to govern the greater? the one most 
remote from the people to.govern the one nearest to the 
people? the one which- could not originate a money bilh, 
to govern the one, in a question of revenue, which has 
the peculiar charge of the revenue, and the sole power 
of originating money bills? 

Mr. B. did not know what the President and Secre- 
tary might think they ought to do in consequence of yes- 
terday’s vote; he knew what. he thought they ought to 
do, and that was, nothing. So far from having the voice 
of Congress, there was no way for the Executive, or for 
the other half of Congress, to know what the Senate had 
done. Their resolutions were single, not joint. There 
was no way to communicate them to the President, or to 
the House. Joint resolutions went to both; single ones 
did not; and these resolutions might He on the Senate 
journals till doomsday, and neither the President nor the 
House of Representatives could legally, regularly, or in 
any parliamentary way, know of their existence. They 
could not regularly take notice of them. These resolu- 
tions are anomalies. » They bave no relation to the House 
ov the President; they lead to no action; they tend to 
disunite the two Houses, and to segregate their opinions. 
A joint resolution goes from one to another; it receives 
the action of both; it unites the sense of both; but this 
single resolution stays where it was born; it leads to no 
joint action, but to separate action—to no unanimity of 
opinion, but to diversity of opinion—to no harmony, but 
to discord between the Houses. For what is the House 
to think, of a pretension on the part of the Senate to 
assume to itself the powers of Congress?—to assume su- 
preme. jurisdiction over a subject, and that subject an 
affair of revenue, and set up jts will as superseding the 
will of the House, and standing for the voice of the whole 
Congress? In every point of view, he, Mr. B., consi- 
dered the Senate’s proceedings as an anomaly; and that 
the best thing that could happen for the Senate would 
be, for the President and the House of Representatives 
to take no notice of jt until a parliamentary communica- 
tion of the proceeding could be made to them; and as 
that never could be done, so they would remain in igno- 
rance of it forever. Certainly neither House can know 
what the other does, except from an authentic communi- 
cation; certainly the President cannot know what is done 
in either House, except upon a regular communication, 
under the authority of the House. Newspaper reports, 
verbal intelligence, the statements of members, are no 
authority for co-ordinate branches of the Government to 
act upon; and, in parliamentary understanding, neither 
the House of Representatives nor the President knows any 
thing of the resolutions which were adopted here yester- 
day. 

Being on his feet, Mr. B. would (ake notice of another 
remark which fell from the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
Leieu.] He spoke of the Bank of the United States as 
being the ‘Treasury of the United States, It was net the 
first time he had so spoken of that bank, bat this was the 
first time that he (Mr. B.) bad found it convenient te 
call the attention of that Senator to an argument against 
his assumption, which had been several times used with- 
out drawing an answer from those who held, as he [Ms. 
Lxren] did, that the Federal bank was the Federal Trea- 
sury. Doubtless, they did not answer, because they 
thought the argument too insignificant to merit an an- 
sweer. ‘ A 
wise—who thought that this argument annihilated their 
whole assumption; the only way to answer it, was to seem 


There were some, however, who thought other- _ 
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not to hear it. - He (Mr. B.) wished to know ifthe Sen-| the alternative! Where branches are not established, 
ator from Virginia was of the same mind, and thereforej the State banks are tobe employed! 
would state this argument to him. It was founded on} The Bank of the United States is to select the State 
the 14th fundamental article of what the charter called! bank; the Secretary of the Treasury is to approve the 
the constitution of the bank—the article which provided! selection; and if he does so, ‘the State bank so selected, 
for the establishment of branches—and was in these] and so approved, becomes the keeper of the public mo- 
words: neys; it becomes the depository of the public moneys; 
“The directors of said corporation shall establish a] it transfers them; it pays them out; it does every thing 
competent office of discount and deposite in the District] except make discounts for the mother bank and issue 
of Columbia, whenever any law of the United States shall} notes; it does every thing which the Federal ‘Government 
require such an establishment; also one such office. of} wants done; and that is nothing but what a-bank-of de- 
discount and deposite in any State in which 2,000 shares! posite can do. The Government makes no, choice be- 
shall have been subscribed, or may be held, whenever, | tween State banks and branch banks. They are all one 
upon application of the legislature of such State, Con-|to her. They stand equal in her eyes; they stand equal 
gress may, by law, require the same: Provided, The di-| in the charter of the bank itself: and the horror that has 
rectors aforesaid shall not be bound to establish such} now broken out against the State banks is- a thing of re- 
office before the whole of the capital of the bank shalli cent ‘conception—a -very modern impulsion;, which is 
have been paid up. And it shall be lawful for the direc-| rebuked and condemned by the very authority to which 
tors of the said corporation to establish offices of discount] it traces its source. -Mr. B. said, the State banks were 
and deposite wheresoever they shall think fit, within thej just as much made the Federal Treasury by the bank 
United States or the térritories thereof, to such persons, | charter, as the United States Bank itself was; and that 
and under such regulations, as they shall deem proper,| was sufficient to annihilate thé argument which now sets 
not being contrary to law, or the constitution of the bank. | up the Federal bank for the Federal Treasury. © But the 
Or, instead of establishing such offices, it shall be Jawfull fact was, that neither was made the Treasury; and it 
for the directors of the said corporation, from time to] would be absurd to entertain such an idea for an instant; 
time, to employ any other bank or banks, to be first ap-| for the Federal bank may surrender her charter, and 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, at any place or| cease to exist—it can do.so at any moment it pleases— 
places that they may deem safe and proper, to manage| the State banks may expire upon their limitation; they 
and transact the business proposed as aforesaid, other than] may surrender; they may be dissolved in many ways, and 
for the purposes of discount, to be managed and trans-|’so cease to exist; and then there would be no Treasury! 
acted by such officers, under such agreements, and sub. | What an idea, that the existence of the Treasury of this 
ject to such regulations, as they shall deem just and| great republic is to depend, not upon itself, but upon 
proper.”? ; ; corporations, which may cease to exist, on any day, by 
Mr. B. went on to remark upon this article, that it| their own will, or their own-crimes. Mr. B. hoped that 
placed the establishment of but one branch in the reach| the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Lzzen,] who had just re- 
or power of Congress, and that one was in the. District] ferred to the-Féderal bank as the Federal ‘Treasury, 
‘of Columbia—in a district of ten miles square—Icaving| would find an argument in this 14th fundamental article 
the vast extent of twenty-four States, -and three Terri-] of the constitution of the bank, sufficiently Jarge to claim 
tories, to obtain branches for themselves upon contingen-| bis attention, and to receive from him that answer which 
cies not dependent upon the will or power of Congress, | others had deemed it too insignificant to merit. 
or requiring her necessities, or even her convenience, to] Mr. LEIGH rose, and pledged himself to answer the 
be taken into the account. A law of Congress-could ob-| argument of the Senator from Missouri. as soon as the 
tain a branch in this District; but with respect to every| course of the debate would allow him ‘to do so, without 
State, the establishment of the branch depended, first, | interfering with the rights of others who were now en- 
upon the mere will and pleasure of the bank; and, se-| titled to the floor. i 
condly, upon the double contingency of a subscription, Mr. GRUNDY ‘said, he could not see any connexion 
and a legislative act, within the State. If, then, the} between the extra allowances made by the Post Office 
mother bank does not think fit, for its own advantage, to] Department and the memorial which had been presented 
‘establish a branch; or, if the people of a State do not] to the Senate by the honorable member from Virginia, 
acquire 2,000 shares of the stock of the bank, and the|[Mr. TyrxuJ—but the gentleman (Mr. Leica] had found 
legislature, therefore, demand it, no branch will be esta-| there was, and had, therefore, thought proper to intro- 
blished in any State; or any Territory of the Union.|duce them. Now, for bis (Mr. G.’s) part, he had never 
‘Congress can only require a branch, in any State, after}been in the habit of making de bene esse speeches, but 
two contingencies have happened ia the State; neither of] he. wished to obtain all the evidence that was to. be 
them having the slighfest reference to the necessities, or] had om this subject, before proceeding to any: investiga- 
‘even convenience, of the Federal Government. tion of it. He had called for the information, havitig a 
Here, then, said Mr. B., is the Treasury established | desire to ascertain why these extra Miowances had. been 
for the United States! A ‘Treasury which isto have an| made, and to what extent. The Postmaster General had 
existence but at the will of the bank, or the will of al answered the call, and. the report was in the hands of the 
State legislature, and a few of its citizens, enough to own] public printer, and would, he had been informed, be rea- 
2,000 shares of stock worth $100 a share! A ‘Lreasury]|dy for the cxamination of the Senate ina few days. He 
which Congress has no hand in establishing, and cannot| would ask, would it not be better, then, to wait until they 
preserve after it js established; for the mother bank, | should have the means of ascertaining for what purpose 
after establishing her branches, may shut them up,: or] those extra allowances: had been made, what services 
withdraw them. Such a thing has already happened. | were rendered for them, and whether or not the public 
Branches in the West have been, some shut up, some fhad been materially’ benefited by them? When that ine 
withdrawn: and, in these cases, the Treasury was broken | formation should have been Jaid before the Sente ie 
up, according to the new-fangled conception of a na-|could assure the honorable Senator, that, if be sw: t be 
tional Treasury. No! said Mr. Ba the Federal bank is; those extra allowances had not been for the public: good, 
no mere the Treasury of the United States than the State; he would. not be the advocate of such a ee He 
banks are. One is just.as much the Treasury as the| would condemn it as much as any other individua ' ae 
other; and made so by this very 14th fundamental article | was known that members of both Honses of Cong! ess, 
of the constitution of the bank, Look at it! Look atl when it was believed that the finances of the Department 
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would justify. the Postmaster. General in extending. the 
mail facilities, had pressed upon him, with all the influ- 
ence of the region of country from which they came, to 

. grant further accommodations, and they were according- 
ly made. ©). 

Now, was it to be said, that the Postmaster General 
should be.censured: for complying with their request, un- 
der those circumstances? All, perhaps, might join. i 
saying one thing—that he had extended his accommoda- 
tions too far, because the funds of the Department were 
not sufficient to cover them. . It might have been better 
had the act been. avoided: but, before Senators’ under- 
took to censure him, they ought first to ascertain whether 
he hàd any improper object in view—whether, in mak- 
ing those extra allowances, he had acted with partiality, 
and dispensed them among favorites. 
gined that would not turn out to be the case, at least he 
hoped not. : 

In regard to the extra allowances on the Southern 


route, great benefit had resulted in consequence; and, if 


it should be found that the allowance was not more than 
the_additional services rendered were worth, then he 
thought no one ought to complain. It was not treating the 
head of the Post Office Department fairly, to take up the 
original [contract for 5,000 dollars, made four years ago, 
when it was believed that would have been sufficient ac- 
commodation, and because three, four, or five thousand 
dollars additional bad been given for extra services 
rendered, he was to be censured! Senators ought to look 
at. the terms of the original contract, and see what.the 
services rendered were, then they should inquire whether 
there were sufficient reasons to increase the mail ac- 


commodations, and, if so, they ought to say, whether or 


not the extra allowances made were too much for the 
services rendered. Whien the report should be laid be- 
fore the Senate, he would be willing to go into an exami- 
nation of the matter with any honorable Senator. 

Mr. TYLER said, his principal object in rising, was to 
make one or two inquiries of the chairman of the Post 
Ollice committee [Mr. Grunpy.] It was now several 
months advanced in the session; the public had heard 
some startling rumors respecting the condition of the 
General Post Office, and a most important communica- 
tion had been received from the Postmaster General, 
which had not yet been acted on. The public had been 
looking, as he had been, very anxiously, from day to day, 
for information from the committee on that subject. He 
begged now to know from the honorable chairman, what 
was the condition of that Department? what progress the 
committee had made in their report? and what impedi- 
ment was in the way of their completing it? He did not 
mean to say that there was any impediment in the way at 
all; but all he wanted to know Was, when the Senate 
was to expect the information that all were so anxiously 
looking for on this most important subject. 

Mr. LEIGH asked the honorable Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Grunpx] if he had discovered and could explain 
the reasons for there being so many starry coruscations 
hanging over Virginia? [Referring to the asterisks at- 
tached. to contractors’ names.] 

Mr. GRUNDY replied, that Virginia had always more 
stars than any other State in the Union, and therefore he 
was not alittle surprised that any Virginian should be star- 
tled at it. He would tell the gentleman from Virginia that 
he was not very well prepared to debate the question at 
present, but hoped that he should be a few days hence. 
Now, he would answer the other Senator from Virginia, 
{Mr. Tyzen,]} that he did not question the right of any 
gentleman to inquire how far every member of the com- 
mittee had done his duty. But the Senate might be as- 
sured of one thing, that the greatest diligence would be 
exercised, from the present time till the end of the ses- 
sion, in order to obtain a full, fair, and impartial exposition 


He (Mr. G.) ima- 


of the state of the. Post Office Department. To say at 
what stage the committee had now arrived, was a very 
difficult thing. If the Senate had passed the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Ewine,] and he 
hoped it would be adopted to-day, the committee might 
have progressed more rapidly. He could assure the gen- 

ian. (and he belieyed he could speak for the whole 
committee) that they would proceed until every thing 
was known which it was desirable to know, and more 
perhaps than the honorable Senator from Virginia would 
wish. santa es í 
Mr. CLAYTON said, that it seemed to be the general © ` 
opinion, and was even now conceded by the honorable 
chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, [Mr. Grunpy,] that an inquiry into the condition 
of the Post Office Department ought to be instituted, 
Yet the chairman had done nothing towards effecting the 
object which was admitted to be so desirable, nor had 
any one attempted it until the Senator from Ohio, two 
days ago, offered his resolution, which would, he sup- 
posed, be acted upon to-day. ‘Fhe chairman now ex- 
presses the opinion, that no such inquiry can be made in 
less than three or four months, and as the session will 
probably not endure for that length of time, he was bound 
to infer that, in the opinion of the chairman, the motion 
for inquiry would be now useless. 

Sir, I felt it to be my duty so early as the session of 
1830, ’31, to move the appointment of a committee to 
examine the affairs of this Department, and although that 
committee, appointed by the Chair, was composed of a 
Majority of the decided friends of the administration, 
whose measures tended to prevent a full examination, yet 
enough was elicited to satisfy me that the Department was 
bankrupt at the end of the second year from the time its 
present head commenced his administration of its con- 
cerns, and 1 expressed that opinion at the time. You 
may remember, sir, how severely. I was rebuked by a cer- 
tain class of newspapers for expressing that opinion at 
that period. It was declared to be impossible: for it was 
known and said, that when Mr McLean left the Depart- 
ment it was ina most flourishing condition, and that in 
his report for November, 1827, being his last before he 
left the office, he had stated, that «the surplus funds ex- 
ceed $370,000; that the means of the Department are now 
ample to meet the reasonable wants of the country, and 
that a vigilant administration of its affairs, for a few 
years tocome, will place at the disposition of the Govern- 
ment an annual surplus of more than half a million of 
dollars!” In that very year, although Mr McLean aug- 
mented the transportation of the mail more than 465,000 
miles, yet the surplus of revenue, for the same period, 
was $100,312! AS 

Now, ŝir, what has happened in consequence of mak- 
ing the Postmaster General a cabinet: minister, and sub- 
jecting the control of hig Department to the will of a par- 
ty? Why, the former incumbent, ‘unwilling to be an- 
swerable for the consequences of making the office a par- 
ty machine, having been removed to the bench, the of- 
fice, instead of yielding an annual surplus revenue to the 
Treasury of halfa million, or any other sum, bas been an 
annual charge upon it,-as your appropriations for its 
‘t contingent expenses” show, of about $80,000, and yet 
with all this aid from the Treasury, it is now conceded to 
be insolvent to the amount of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. ` 

Weare now asked, why is this? Sir, this question 
would have been answered in 1830—31, had the commit- 
tee, appointed toascertain if, even under all disadvantages, 
been permitted to proceed with the inquiry. But, after 
that investigation had commenced, and while a witness 
was under examination on this very subject, the Senator 
from Tennessee procured a vote of the Senate confining 
the powers of the committee, and, ursier the pretence 
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that the inquiry tended to disclose impeachable matter, 
so restricting the whole examination, that the further 
prosecution of it has ever since been deemed useless by 
those who were most anxious to answer this question. 
When that inquiry commenced, there were then, as now, 
professions of perfect willingness to encounter it; but as 
soon as the oath of a witness showed where the exposure 
would be made, the inquiry was immediately suppressed, 
as I have stated, by a party vote. The very question 
was put in writing to the Postmaster General himself, by 
the committee, on the 24th of December, 1830, ** What 
are the improvements, or other causes which have pro- 
duced the increased expenditure of 150,090 dollars more 
than was expended last year??—-and no answer was ever 
given to it. No, sir, nor until the very close of that ses- 
sion, did he notice the inquiry, when he returned for an- 
swer, that this question ‘*could not be answered this ses- 
sion, for want of time!” 1 refer you, sir, to his own letter 
of the first of March, 1831. It may happen again, sir, 
that the same, or a similar question, will not be answered 
by the same officer in the same length of time. 

The honorable chairman objects to the remarks of the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Lrren] on the subject of Post 
Office expenditures; is unwilling himself to make, and 
hopes te hear no others make, what he is pleased to term 
sde bene esse” speeches on this matter. ‘he Senator 
from Virginia, finding the ‘Blue Book” on his desk, 
looks, very naturally, to every thing there which concerns 
Virginia, and finds the columns of ‘Mail Contractors” 
studded with asterisks, designating enormous extra al- 
, lowances to certain mail contractors on the Virginia 
<i routes. Sir, the Senator has hit, at the first blow, the prin- 
` cipal cause of the most improper expenditure of the 
funds of this Department, and, if the chairman will not 
agree to make speeches, on data similar to that from 
which the Senator from Virginia has drawn his informa- 
tion, he is like to make no speeches, de bene esse or 
otherwise—no, sir, none, of any kind, on this interest- 
ing subject. 

The part of the Blue Book from which the gentleman 
from Virginia read to us, was supplied by the Post Office 
Department, and is an official document. It exhibits the 
fact, that not in Virginia only, but throughout the Union, 
enormous extra allowances have been giyen to mail con- 
tractors, entirely disproportioned to the extra service con- 
tracted for, and in direct violation of the law which pro- 
vides that all such allowances shall be apportioned 
pro rata to the original allowance. lf, for instance, 
the mail, by the original contract, be carried from Wash- 


ington to Baltimore in five hours, for 1,800 dollars, an{and omi 
extra service contracted for, to carry’ it through in half}additional services of contractors. 


an hour sooner should be paid by one-tenth of the origi- 
nal allowance, 180 dollars, and not 2,000. These ex- 
tra allowances, appearing on the Postmaster General’s 
own returns to this Senate, cannot be explained consist- 
ently with this palpable construction of the law. Sir, it 
is my duty also to state, that the returns from the De- 
partment, on this subject, have not heretofore received 
credit. from the Senate, and to add that the commit- 
tee has been informed by an officer of the Treasury, 
that the Comptroller’s office now exhibits no check on 
any statement which may come from the Post Office. By 
law, it has been provided that the original contracts, as 
well as true statements of these extra allowances, shall be 
sent to the Treasury. Not choosing to rely alone on the 
Post Office statements, a member of the committee, a few 
weeks since, offered a resolution calling on the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the information on this subject which 
his office contained, i 

A day or two ug®, a clerk in the Department called on 
me to inform me that three-fourths of all these papers were 
burnt in thè late conflagration of the Treasury buildings. 


The important, the only, check which the law had pro-’ 


| 


vided to enable. Congress to detect errors in the state- 
ments of the Department itself on this subject is, there- 
fore, gone. I understand, also, sir, that the papers which 
remain, exhibit no returns ‘of extra allowances; so that the 
duty of transmitting them to the Treasury, though enjoin- 
ed on the Post Office Department by law, has not been 
complied with. The chairman will, therefore, perceive, 
that, on this subject, he can furnish my honorable friend 
from Virginia with no better or other information than 
that on which he has rested his statement of these abuses; 
and whether the honorable chairman be pleased with 
what he terms these * de bene esse” speeches upon it or 
not, he will probably be able to make no other himself, 

But I may bè asked, why implicit confidence may not 
be placed in the statements of the Department itself on 
this point? Ifit were, the statements, as they are actual- 
ly made, would condemn it for a violation of the law re- 
gulating these allowances. But I answer the question at 
once, by saying, that, on the face of the statement in the 
Blue Book, there are many allowances not carried out, 
and that a former return on this subject has been discre- 
dited by the unanimous vote of this honorable body. Let 
us briefly recur to a part of the history of the past. At 
the session of 1829, a gentleman now in my eye, then a 
Senator on this floor from Ohio, [Mr. Burwxr, ] offered a 
resolution, which was adopted, calling on the Department 
for a full and accurate statement of the extra allowances 
to mail contractors, and by whom those allowances were 


made. No answer was returned to this call, until Febru- 
ary, 1831. It was doubtless found to be a troublesome 
resolution. At length the document, so long expected, 


was paraded on the Secretary’s table, and was referred, 
not to the investigating committee—no, sir-—but to the 
safe-keeping of the honorable chairman of the standing 
committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, . 

On the 22d of that month, a few days only before the 
close of the session, the chairman reported it, and the 
Senate knowing nothing of its contents, on his motion 
ordered it to be printed. I glanced my eye over it, and 
found among other things there, by the help of a friend, 
that the statements of the most extravagant of the extra 
allowances had, in some thirty or forty instances, under- 
gone erasure: and, although the operations had been most 
delicately and curiously performed, it was, on investiga- 
tion, ascertained that the name of the person who really 
made the allowances (William T. Barry, namely) had 
been scratched out, and that of an Assistant Postmaster 
General under Mr. McLean’s administration substituted 
for it. It appeared also that the report entirely evaded 
tted to answer this call expressly made for the 
The man most injured 
by the missfatement of this official report, applicd to the 
Senate for redress, and the Senate did, by a unanimous 
vote, rescind the order for printing the documents, ọn 
the ground that a report, thus discredited in ŝo many. in- 
stances, was creditable in none. ‘Yet weare now, by the 
burning of the Treasury buildings, deprived of all other 
statements than those coming from the same source from 
which this document proceeded. 

Sir, I can no otherwise answer the question of the 
honorable Senator from Virginia, why the stars shine so 
brilliantly at this time over his honored State, than by tell- 
ing him that, in my opinion, at this juncture, her vote is 
held in great demand, and that he will find similar con- 
stellations appearing over other parts of the Union, al- 
ways periodically before any important election in the 
favored quarter. Yes, sir, I must give it as my most.con- 
scientious conviction, when the inquiry is thus madé ‘of 
me, however unpleasant the duty, after no little pains tà- 
ken to consider the concerns of this Department, that ne 
confidence whatever is to be reposed in its. political in- 
tegrity. Sir, Ihave none—none whatever. -It has noto 
riously remoyed from office more than a thousand officers 
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and agents, for the crime of thinking differently on one 
subject. from those who removed ‘them; and, in many 
instances, it has substituted, for those removed, persons 
notoriously incompetent for the performance of their du- 
ties. It has sunk the public revenue which Mr. McLean 
left in its keeping, and in five years it acknowledges its 
bankruptcy, “assumes. a responsibility never conferred 
upon it by any law, and borrows, without asking the con- 
sent of Congress, hundreds of thousands of dollars; thus, 
without any warrant of law, mortgaging the revenue for 
all time to come, to defray its expenditures. It was 
bankrupt before the last Presidential. election; yet, for 
political effect, it was then proclaimed to be in a most 
dlourishing condition, and by a majority of the people 
the story was accredited. The last report’ shows, that 
the amount of its secret service money, called by the Post- 
master General ** the incidental expenses” of the Depart- 
ment, for the year commencing on the 30th of June, 
1832, and ending on the 30th of June, 1833, amounted to 
‘$87,701 61—a greater amount of secret service money 
than was ever- before expended pending any Presidential 
election, or before or after it, in the same length of time. 
Of the items which constitute this expenditure for secret 
service money, no return, be it understood, is required of 
the Department; and the amount of it resting not on le- 
gal appropriations, but on Executive discretion, may be 
any sum. the Postmaster General may choose to employ. 
The attempt now made to account, in part, for the fallen 
condition of its funds, by proclaiming an incredible in- 

. crease of mail facilities, will, by investigation, be shown 
to be another failure. 

‘We hear much, sir, of the power of the bank in de- 
bate here. But the power of this single Department 
over the elections of the country, is greater that that of 
the institution so much abused for the possession of pow- 
er, and of all the other Departments of this Government 
combined. It disburses annually more than $2,000,000. 

‘It feels no responsibility to Congress, nor to any human 
power, but the Executive—the will of its chief, who is, 
like all his subordinates, removable at the will of the 
President only. It is a vast political corporation, trad- 
ing on the revenue of the public, without any control 
but the will of one man. Yes, sir, one man is President, 
directors, and company. His agents, consisting of more 
than ten thousand postmasters, and an almost countless 
host of mail contractors, clerks, and other functionaries, 
either secret or public, concerned in the transportation 
of the. mail, watching every avenue by which public 
or private intelligence is conveyed among thirteen mil- 
lions of. people, has been estimated as a well-disciplined 
Executive corps. of more than twenty thousand men; 
each, be it repeated and. remembered, liable to be 
cashiered or dismissed at any moment. at the will of one 
man, In despite of the admonitions of Mr. Jefferson to 
the contrary, who said he would not suffer any printer 
to be in any way concerned even in carrying the mail, 
it has ‘connected itself by an intimate association with 
the public press, The- jobs for certain public advertise- 
ments issued by it, and other contracts for printing, 
the value of which a printer well understands, are paid 
for, not by appropriations from the Treasury, but out of 
the secret service fund, at the discretion of one man. 
From the same fund, secret agents, employed to travel up 
and. down the country incog., are paid at the discretion of 
one manm.. ‘This fund is, as I have stated, liable. to be in- 
creased to any amount, at the will of the same man. In 
his last report, his estimate for it this year is $90,000. 
The number of his agents is limited by no law. He can 
this day, if he choose to-do so, create fifty new clerks, 
with salaries, to be appointed by himself. He has in- 
creased, and he may again increase, the amount of any 
man’s compensation in his employment, at his sovereign 
will and pleasure. Every mail contractor is in-his power. 


If he incur his displeasure, and have missed a single trip, 
it is a forfeiture which may or may not be taken advan- 
tage of, as his employer pleases. The fear of punishment 
is made auxiliary to the hope of reward, and the only real 
check known to the head of the Department is to be 
found in the amount of the public income. Every other 
Department must ask an appropriation from. Congress be- 
fore it can expend sixpence; while this Department of 
the Post Office, detached from the Treasury, receiving 
its revenue from a direct tax on the intelligence and lite- 
rature of the country, expends more than two millions 
annually, without asking the consent of Congress to the 
expenditure of any part of it, and without rendering or 
publishing any other statement of the receipts and expen- 
ditures, than is to be found in its annual report.of three or 
four pages, never condescending to give any particulars, 
but dealing altogether in sweeping generalities, embrac- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars in an item. If the 
idea of the gentleman who has this day told us that the 
Treasury is not in the vaults of the bank, but wherever 
the public money may be, is sound, it will be difficult to 
reconcile this immense expenditure, without appropria- 
tion, with that provision in the constitution, that no money 
shall be drawn from the ‘Treasury, but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law. Still more difficult will it 
be to reconcile the practice of this Department with that 
other provision, that a regular statement and account of 
the receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be 
published from time to time. Sir, I have thought, and 
now believe, that the spirit of the constitution, as well as 
the expediency of the measure, requires of us the adop- 
tion of a plain remedy for the evils to which I have 
pointed your attention. This Department should be, as 
every other is, by law, subjected to the control of Con- 
gress; its funds, when received, like all other public mo- 
ney, should be deposited, in the first instance, in the 
Treasury, and remain there until withdrawn by appro- 
priations made by law. Congress would then be furnish- 
ed with annual estimates of the accruing expenditure, and 
complete publicity would then be given to all the ac- 
counts of the office. Until this-be done, this Department, 
ungoverned by the representatives of the people, will 
look above all legal restraints, and continue to use power 
with reference to party objects. 

I think, sir, the honorable chairman is entitled to credit 
for his proposition on the files of this session, to compel 
the Department to publish annually, the items of its ex- 
penditures. Publicity, once fairly given to the mode of 
disbursing this portion of the public money, will go far, 
very far, sir, towards restraining the profligate exercise of 
power. It is one of the remedies which I suggested three 
years ago, for the then existing waste of the public mo- 
ney. Itis the only control provided in England against 
the abuse of power on the part of the Bank of England, 
and it is deemed. all-sufficient there. -But such is the 
power of this Department, so far does it. exceed that of 
any banking corporation whatever, that. it can never be 
subjected to a proper responsibility until it shall be annu- 
ally brought under the supervision and restraint of Con- 
gressional action. 

In the year 1826, an honorable member from Missouri, 
now in my eye, [Mr. Benron,] made a reporton Execu- 
tive patronage, in which he very eloquently described the 
immense power of this Department, designating it as one 
of the two “ great moving causes of human action,” in 
this country. I am sorry that his report should not be 
more frequently remembered and read at this period. In 
my humble. opinion, this Department, irresponsible as it 
is, wielding without check an increasing annual revenue 
of between two and three millions, and riding over. all 
the restraints of law, is capable of making any man Presi- 
dent of the United States, whose chances are not gener- 
ally considered to be. absolutely desperate before the 
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contest begins. With chancesin his favor approaching 
to probability of success, the influence of such an engine 
would ordinarily secure his election in despite of opposi- 
tion. Applied, as it may easily be and often has been, 
to the defeat of candidates for office in the several States, 
its influence will continue to be, as it has been, felt by 
every man before the people at an election opposed by 
the Federal Executive. Bearing thousands of free news- 
7 papers into every section of the country, and receiving, 
as it now does, regular periodical returns of all papers 
taken at every post office in the United States, with the 
names of all the subscribers to newspapers in every part 
of the country—thus, I say, maintaining, as it effectually 
has, a complete system of espionage over the political 
reading of every man in the whole nation, watching, as it 
may, private corréspondence, and closing, as it may, by 
pretended mistakes, the channels of communication at its 
pleasure—it is, as now organized, considered to be one of 
the most dangerous powers ever suffered to exist in a rep- 
resentative government. It is indeed an anomaly. Sir, 
there is nothing resembling it in the annals of any other 
Government which has deserved the name of free. 

I give my opinion to the honorable chairman, that his 
proposition to check this power is inadequate; and I trust 
that he will yet give us his influence, with his friends in 
the other House, to place all this portion of the public 
money under the care of Congress, and to organize the 
Department into separate bureaux, each subject to its 
own head, responsible and accountable for all that may be 
done in his division. As to the pretence now set up, that 
the insolvency of the whole concern is to be attributed to 
its unusual increase of mail facilities—sir, it is the old ex- 
cuse, the fallacy of which was easily proved three years 
ago, and will be as easily proved again. 

Mr. GRONDY regretted exceedingly to take up any 
more of the time of the Senate at that moment; but when 
necessity compelled a -man to act, he needed nu excuse 
for so doing. Some of the principles laid down by the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr.Crarren] met with his hearty 

«assent. He had laid down for bimself this rule, with re- 
gard to the Post Office Department: to leave as little to 
its discretion as circumstances would justify; to leave no 
more to its discretion than would enable it to carry on its 
operations beneficially to the country. That was his rule. 
Whenever the Senator from Delaware should bring for- 
ward a proposition, calculated to produce that desirable 
result, it should have his hearty concurrence. He did 
not wish the Senator to be discouraged with regard to the 
burning of the Post Office papers, at the conflagration of 
the Treasury Department. He did not wish the public 
to believe, that, because those papers were destroyed, the 
Senate could not obtain full light and information with re- 
gard to all the affairs of the Department. What papers, 
he asked, had been destroyed? Why, the original con- 
tracts. Now, suppose every contract entered into by the 
Department, from its establishment to the present day,had 
been destroyed, where would have been the evil resulting 
from it? 

There were ample means in the Department itself of 
obtaining every information with regard to these contracts 
—whenever made, they were recorded on the books of 
the Department, and they were there easily to be referred 
to. Could gentlemen entertain any fears on such a matter 
asthis? Why, if we cannot obtain the original contracts, 
(said Mr. G.) we can readily obtain extracts, which will 
answer the same purpose. From extracts we can ascer- 
tain the regular contract prices for carrying the mails, and 
the extra allowances paid; therefore the public ought not 
to'be made to believe that prices had been paid, and ex- 
tra allowances granted, that the Senate had no means. of 
ascertaining.. We shall not, it is true, (said Mr.G., )- have 
as full information in one particular, g 
possession of the original contracts; for, by comparing 
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these with the record, we could see whether the clerks 
had made any mistakes in transcribing. This was all the 
advantage that could be obtained from the original papers. 
He could not, with the Senator from Delaware, go back 
for three or four years, and quote the arguments of gen- 
tlemen on that floor; but he had a distinct remembrance 
of some things, and could remind the Senate of the time 
when his friend from Kentucky, and others, contended 
that the Post Office Department was rich, and therefore 
wanted newspapers to be transported in the mails free of 
postage, breaking down the post-coaches, eating up. the 
revenues of the Department, and reducing it to the em- 
barrassed situation that gentlemen now say it isin. On 
the one hand, it was said that the Department was rich— 
and on the other hand, it was contended that it was bank- 
rupt. But, had the bill to transport newspapers and 
pamphlets, free of postage, passed both Houses of Con- 
gress, then the prediction of the gentleman from Dela- 
ware, as to the bankruptcy of the Department, would have 
been verified. ; 

But this case of Mr. Abraham Bradley had been revived 
again; and what was it? Why, two young men, clerks 
in the Department, charged Mr. Bradley as having made 
extra allowances to some mail contractors; which extra 
allowances were, in fact, made by Mr. Barry, after he 
came into office; and that was all. The mistake was un- 
intentionally made, and was soon rectified. But, with re- 
gard to the printing of the voluminous report, there were 
1,300 or 1,400 bonds, and he thought then, ashe thought 
now, that it would be a useless and unnecessary expense 
to print them, and he therefore opposed it. ‘There was 
one opinion expressed by the Senator from Delaware, in 
which he heartily concurred. It was this: there was more 
power inthe Post Office Department than in any depart- 
ment of the Government. He referred to the Depart- 
ments of State, of the Treasury, of War, and of the 
Navy, as compared to the Post Office Department. The 
Post Office had more power than the other departments, 
because it had more persons in its employment; but, not- 
withstanding all this, he did not believe that its power ex- 
tended to the making of a President. Again: he heard 
of the vast number of clerks employed in the Department. 
Now, several years ago, he had held up a list of these 
clerks by this same Mr. Bradley, who gave them their 
political characters. A majority of them were against, 
instead of being in favor, of the administration. He did 
not pretend to know the political characters of all the 
deputy postmasters; but from his position, as chairman 
of the Post Office committee, he ought to know some 
of them. Who was the postmaster at Albany, the me- 
tropolis of the great State of New York? He certainly 
was not a friend of the Executive. Was the postmaster 
at the city of New York friendly to the administration? 
He believed not. And who was the postmaster ‘at. Riche 
mond? Why he was a gentleman that, to his knowledge, 
was every way fitted to fill the duties of his office, though 
he was not a friend of the administration; and perhaps if 
you examine into the list of the deputy postmasters, (said 
Mr. G.,) you will find that two-thirds of them, instead of 
being friends of the administration, will turn round the 
other way. He, therefore, did not go for the political 
characters of the postmasters; he did not think it a mat- 
ter of consequence what were their political opinions, 
provided they fulfilled their duties; he turned to Mr. 
Bradley, and, from his account, was satisfied that a ma- 
jority were opposed to the administration. 

He (Mr. G.) had a few remarks more, as unpleasant 
for him to make, situated as he was, as for the Senate to 
hear. It had been said, that the Postmaster General 
could make additional clerks at his pleasure. . Well, that 
was true, very true. In consequence of the: frequent 


as if we were in {calls made on the Department by Congress, it was neces- 
¡sary for itto have additional assistance; to enable it to re- 
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spond. to-those calls. Now, (said Mr. G.,) if you make 
these calls on the Postmaster General, you ought to make 
‘appropriations for additional clerks, to furnish the. infor- 
mation you call for, or else raise no objection to his em- 
ploying them himself—for when these calls were made, 
lie was brought to. the alternative, either of neglecting 
them,-or of employing additional clerks. He. (Mr. G.) 
was for eviscerating this Department, and exposing the 
whole interior of it.to. the American people; butin order 
to do so, additional clerks must be employed, either by 
an appropriation of Congress, or by the exercise of the 
discretionary power of the Postmaster General. But the 
Senator from Delaware had spoken of contingent expen- 
ses and incidental expenses of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, of which the Senate had no knowledge. 

Now, as far as he (Mr. G.} had any knowledge on the 
subject, he was willing to give it. “Lhe Postmaster Gen- 
eral, then, had given no information with regard to these 
incidental expenses; and why? Because there was no 
law requiring him to do so, and no Postmaster before him 
had ever given any such information. He did not.like to 
speak of the bill he had introduced into the Senate—but 
if gentlemen should think proper to pass it, the Postmas- 
ter General would then be required to give an account at 
the commencement of every session, of all the expenses 
of his office, incidental or otherwise. He had no doubt 
but that the Senator from Delaware would approve of 
this bill; he believed it would operate beneficially, though 
perhaps it was not the best that could be framed. With 
regard to these incidental expenses, he thought, in speak- 
‘ing of them, they ought to distinguish between an impro- 
per omission of the Postmaster General to communicate 
them to Congress, and the absence of any law or usage 
requiring him to do so, We ought not (Mr. G. said) to 
find fault with the Postmaster General, for not sending in 
an account of the incidental expenses of his office, when 
no Postmaster General ever did give such accounts. 

Mr. G. concluded by saying he bad gone further into 
the debate than he intended when he rose; he had wish- 
ed to refrain, in consequence of the relation in which he 
atood as chairman of the committee; and he would not 
have risen at all, had he not felt himself called on. He 
hoped the Senator from Delaware would have an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining all the information he desired. 

Mr. BWING said, that the observations of the honora- 
ble chairman, of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads called for some reply on his part. It is now 
three or four weeks, said Mr. E., since we called on the 
Treasury Department for information respecting mail 
contracts and extra allowances, which, by law, are to be 
deposited there within a short time after they shall have 
been made. 1t was not until last. evening that any infor- 
mation was given us on that subject, and we were then 
informed that the papers relating to that subject had 
been nearly all consumed, and among those that remain- 
ed no extra allowances appeared to have been reported. 
‘rhe clerk who gave the information, for it was merely 
verbal, stated, also, that those allowances appear only 
in pencil marks in the books, or on the copies of the 
contracts in. the Post Office Department. This, sir, is 
truly a most. startling fact. Those extra allowances ap- 
pear on the Blue Book to the amount of nearly four bun- 
dred: thousand dollars; have been made by that De- 
pattment, which is rendered insolvent by the waste and 
extravagance of those who control it, and they have 
avoided the only check which the law imposes upon them, 
by neglecting to report to the Treasury Department; and 
the whole matter stands in pencil marks only on them, 
in a situation to be altered or obliterated, as may best suit 
the views of those who have access to them. ; 

But the honorable chairman tells us, that, notwithstand- 
ing this deficiency in the papers in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, we can still get all the information we desire from 


the General Post Office, and that we should refrain from 
injurious remarks until that information is received. Sir, 
the prospect held out tous by the honorable chairman 
is a very dull one. He has just-informed the Senate that 
the information called from the Post Office already will 
occupy twenty clerks for four months. How long will it 
take them when this also is added? There seems to be 
but little hope of hearing from them within the present 
session. 

Mr. GRUNDY. We will go ourselves and examine 
them. : 

Mr. EWING. If the papers are so voluminous, and 
such the confusion of the Department, that twenty clerks 
cannot answer our callin four months, what hope is there 
that we, with all the skill of the honorable chairman to 
aid us, can, in the few hours that we can snatch from our 
legislative duties, and the neeessary attention to those 
claims which our constituents have upon us, perfect the 
investigation, expose the existing abuses, or remove those 
prejudices which exist against the conduct of the De- 
partment? 

The honorable chairman says he is disposed to throw 
open wide the doors of investigation-—perhaps a little too 
wide to lead to a speedy result. When I offered the re- 
solution for information from the Treasury Department, 
I wished the examination to extend back to the time that 
the present incumbent was placed at the head of the Post 
Office Department. The honorable chairman moved to 
amend by extending the inquiry back four years farther, 
for no other purpose, I presume, but. merely to forward 
the investigation. The consequence has been that we 
have got no information at all, and are likely to get none. 
Should he in the same manner continue, when we get into 
the Department, to open wider and wider the doors for 
investigation, the consequence may be, that he may 
wholly baffe and defeat that inquiry which he most anx- 
iously desires to facilitate. Ido not think the honorable 
chairman’s explanation is entirely correct as to the eras- 
ed and altered paper which made its appearance in re- 


Senate. lt was not a mistake of two young men, insert- 
ing wrong names on the paper. J was present at the time, 
«a looker-on in Venice,” and recollect it well, The 
young men had made the entries right, but some one who 
superintended in the Department directed the true name 
to be erased, and another name to be inserted, the effect 
of which was to cast an imputation of perjury on a gentle- 
man who had testified to some fact relating to the De- 
partment. When the fraud was detected, the order to 
print the document was rescinded by a unanimous vote of 
the Senate. . 

Mr. CLAYTON confirmed the statement of Mr. Ew- 
inc, and said, that a reference to the debate of the Senate 
at the time of rescinding the order to print the report of 
the Postmaster General, would show that the. Senator 
from Tennessee was entirely mistaken, The. honorable 
Senator, and every other then present, concurred in the 
vote to rescind, because the report was false in some of 
its most important statements. Sir, I now hold the Jour- 
nal of the Senate for 1831 in my hand; from which it ap- 
pears that, on the 22d of February in that year, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee reported these abstracts of extra 
allowances; and that, on his own motion, the Senate or- 
dered them to be printed. They had been in his care 
for several weeks, and with a full knowledge of the num- 
ber of sheets contained in them, and the full means of es- 
timating the cost of printing, he had recommended the 
Senate to print them, as appears by the record. Will he 
now say that, at the time of rescinding the order to print, 
which was done by a unanimous vote, only a: week alter 
the adoption of his motion, he had changed his mind, be- ` 
cause he had then, for the first time, discovered how many 
pages were to be printed? . No, sir, the honorable Senator 
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yoted with us all, because the report was not to be relied | was against the re-charter of the bank. The present me- 
on. He has forgotten the reason on which his own vote] morial prayed also for the restoration of the deposites, 
rested. He would see, from the Journal, how easily al but said nothing on the subject of the re-charter of the 
man may be mistaken as to the grounds on which the Sen-|bank. The memorial was read, referred to the Commit- 


sate has acted. 


of officers of the Department, and other suggestions of 


= the chairman, he might avail himself of another opportu- 
nity, when a debate should arise more appropriate and 
relevant to the question before the Senate, to reply to 
them. For the present, he should forbear, that the Sen- 
ate might refer the memorial. 

The question was then taken, and the memorial was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed. 

CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 


Mr. KENT rose and addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. President: I received, a few days since, from the 
Governor of Maryland, a resolution passed by the legisla- 
ture of that State, which I rise for the purpose of present- 
ing to the Senate. It enjoins upon my colleague and my- 
sclf the duty to use our best exertions to obtain from 
Congress such a liberal appropriation of the public funds, 
in aid of the further construction of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, as shall ensure its completion;” and I take 
great pleasure in presenting this resolution to the Senate, 
because the legislature ef Maryland have not approached 
Congress before.they had done something themselves to 
the purpose. They have not prayed to Hercules without 
first putting their shoulder to the wheel. They have 
made a further subscription to that great and important 
work, and they rely on Congress to enable the Govern- 
ment of the United States, who is a joint stockholder 


As to the statements of political opinions] tee on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. M. also presented the preamble and resolutions 
adopted at a meeting of the citizens of Mouritsville, in 
the county of Rowen, North Carolina, praying for the 
restoration of the depositess which was also. referred to 
the same committee, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. M. also presented a memorial signed. by 500 citi- 
zens of Beaufort, North Carolina, praying for the restora- 
tion of the deposites. He stated that this county had 
heretofore been remarkable for its attachment to the ad- 
ministration. He presented, also, a series of resolutions 
adopted at a public meeting of the citizens of the county. 
The memorial and resolutions were also referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


MOBILE MEMORIAL. 


Mr. KING presented a memorial from citizens of Mo- 
bile. He presented this memorial with pleasure, because 
it was couched in respectful terms, and states, no doubt 
truly, the condition of that city. He was personally ac- 
quainted with a majority of the signers of the memorial, 
who were generally merchants and citizens of the highest 
standing, and who had met and adopted the memorial 
without distinction of party... They stated that they were 
not carried away by party considerations, or a disposition 
to promote political objects. They stated that the city of 
Mobile, and the State of Alabama, had been in a state of 
progressive prosperity, until within the last four or five 
months, when it was suddenly checked. They complain- 


with Virginia and Maryland, to do so likewise, and I look jed of the unsettled state of the exchange, which they as- 
forward with confidence, that, when the proper period cribed, in part, to the removal of the deposites. In con- 


arrives, the Senate will not disappoint them. 


sequence of the pressure, the city of Mobile had suffered 


‘The resolution was received and read, and referred toja diminution of trade to the amount of a million of dollars. 


the Committee on Roads and Canals. 
GOLD AND SILVER CURRENCY. 


Mr. BENTON submitted the following resolution, 
which was ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed on the part|t! 


of the Senate, jointly with such committee as may be 
appointed on the part of the House of Representatives, 


These memorialists represented that they had no interest 
in the United States Bank, and they asked of Congress to 
adopt such measures of relief as, in their wisdom, they 
might deem expedient. The memorial was referred to 
ve Committee on Finance. 

UNION BANK OF MARYLAND. 
On motion of Mr. CLAY, the following resolution, of- 


to consider and report to the Senate, and to the House, | fered by him some days since, was taken up for consid- 
respectively, what alterations, if any, are necessary to bef eration: 


made-— 


“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 


Ast, In the value of the gold coined at the mint of thej rected to report to the Senate what amount of public 
United States, so as to check the exportation of that coin, money is now on deposite in the Union Bank of Maryland, 


and to restore it to circulation in the United States. 


and on what account it was deposited; and whether 


2d. In the laws relative to foreign coins, so as to restore | any Treasury drafts, contingent or other, have been, dur- 
the gold and silver coin of foreign nations to their former ing the month of March, 1834, furnished to the said bank, 


circulation within the United States. 


to enable it to meet any demands which might be made 


3d. Tn the joint resolution of 1816, (for the better col-| upon it.” 


lection of the revenue,) so as to exclude all bank notes 
under twenty dollars, from revenue payments, after a 


Mr. C. then modified his resolution to read as follows: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be direct- 


given period, and to make the revenue system of thejed to report to the Senate what amount of public money 
United States instrumental in the gradual suppression’ of lis now on deposite in the Union Bank of Maryland, when 
the small note circulation, and the introduction of gold|or on what account it was deposited; and also, whether 
and silver for the common currency of the country. any Treasury drafts, contingent or other, have been, dur- 

After the transaction of some other business, the Sen-ling the month of March, 1834, furnished to the said 
ate then, on motion of Mr. WRIGHT, proceeded to the|pank, or at any time heretofore, to the Bank of Mary- 
consideration of Executive business; and, when the doorsjjand, for any and what purpose. And that he likewise 
were opened, report what amount of stock in the capital of said Union 

‘The Senate adjourned, Bank was held by R. B. Taney, Esq., when the said bank 
was selected as one of the banks to receive in deposite 
the public moncy, and what amount of the said stock he 
now holds. 


Monpaxy, Marca Si. 


NORTH CAROLINA nae Pea r The resolution, as modified, was then agreed to. 

Mr. MANGUM presented a memorial from the town ot |- R ‘ 
Wilkesborough, in North Carolina. He stated that the > ALBANY MEMORIAL. A 
memorial from the same town, which he presented some! On motion, of Mr. WRIGHT, the Senate took up 
days ago, prayed for the restoration of the deposites, but for consideration the memorial of the citizens of Albany, 
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which was laid on the table on motion of Mr. WEBSTER; 
when cis 
Mr. WRIGHT rose and said he had felt the greatest re- 


vote was not far from 3,500, but E doubt not the commit- 
tee obtained their information from the records, and they 
have surely intended to state it truly. H, then, there be 


luctance against entering into these incidental debates|3,800 voters in Albany, we have here the names of 2,800 


upon the presentation of memorials; that.he was fully 
aware that the patience of the Senate had become. justly 
fatigued with them; and he could say, with truth, that he 
was not the least impatient at their continuance, to the 
exclusion of the ordinary legislative business of the body. 
Yet the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. WEB- 
sren,] when presenting this memorial, had considered it 
his duty to accompany the presentation with some. re- 
marks, and the expression of certain opinions in relation 
to the business of Albany and its vicinity, and indeed of 
the whole State of New York, which made it the impera- 
tive duty of those representing that State here to reply. 
Mr. W. said he would first take a brief notice of the facts 
stated in relation to the memorial. 


persons upon onè memorial, and 1,700 upon another, 
making an aggregate of 4,500 names from 3,800 voters. 
This shows demonstratively, that, however rigid may have 
been the efforts to obtain the names of voters only, very 
considerable mistakes have been made somewhere; seven 
hundred names, at least, are upon the one or.the other, 
or both. memorials, which are not the names of legal 
voters of Albany. Mr. W. said he would not pretend to 
say upon which memorial these names were to be found, 
or which would present the greatest proportion of these 
mistakes; he could not say this—he had not the informa- 
tion necessary to enable him to do it; he would net even 
express an opinion upon the point; further than to say 


The honorable Sena-j that he did not doubt the mistakes existed to a greater or 


tor had informed us that it was signed by the names of|less extent in both memorials, and that they would not be 


2,800 persons, and that he was authorized, by the very 
respectable committee who were the bearers of the paper 
to Congress, to say, that great pains had been taken that 
the name of no person should be signed to the memorial 
who was not a resident of the city of Albany, and a legal 
voter in that city.. He was further authorized to say, that 
the committee believed that the whole 2,800 persons who 
had signed. the memorial, were legal voters of Albany; 
and that, if an exception existed, it had been a mistake, 
and was without their knowledge. It is not my purpuse, 
said Mr. W., to dispute these statements. I have not seen 
the names signed to the memorial; and if I bad, my per- 
sonal acquaintance with the voters of Albany, would not 
enable me to say, to any considerable extent, whether 
the persons whose signatures may be there found, are or 
are not residents and voters. Mr. W. said he had had the 
pleasure of a personal acquaintance, more or less exten- 
sive, with several of the members of the committee to 
which this memorial had been intrusted for presentation 
here; indeed, he had found all the members of that com- 
mittee, whom he had had the pleasure to see since their 
arrival in this city, personal acquaintances; and it gave 
him sincere gratification to be able, most cheerfully, to 
accord to them all the respectability, and character for 
truth, which the honorable Senator had so justly claimed 
for them. He must be distinctly understood upon this 
point; and he spoke with the more freedom, because be 
knew that several, at least, of those respectable gentle- 
men were in his hearing. He had not intended, nor did 
he intend, to say, or intimate, that the committee had 
stated any fact, or expressed any opinion, to the honora- 
ble gentleman they had selected to present their memo- 
rial, which they had not persuaded themselves to believe. 
He did not himself believe they intended to authorize any 
statements which might produce erroneous impressions or 
injurious consequences. He considered them incapable 
ot entertaining such a design. Still, Mr. President, said 
Mr. W., as I intimated on a former day, I have received, 
with instructions to present to the Senate, another memo- 
rial from the inhabitants of Albany, said to be signed by 
1,700 names, and in relation to which 1 have assurances, 
from sources equally respectable, and equally entitled to 
credit with any portion of this committee, that the same 
‘care was used to obtain the names of citizens only to this} 
paper. So much confidence of entire success is not ex- 
pressed; but the persons who transmit it to me, confi- 
dently believe that full 1,600 of the 1,700 names, are citi- 
zens and voters. The honorable Senator told us that the 
highest vote ever given in the city of Albany, was a little 
short of 3,800, and, therefore, he says, it will be seen that 
this memorial represents full three-fourths of the voting 
population of that city. I, sir, said Mr. W., was a resi- 
dent of the city of Albany in the fall of 1832, when this 
yote was taken, and my impression was, that the whole 


found exclusively confined to either.. That this might be 
known to those whose opinions and wishes the two memo- 
rials expressed, he would, before he resumed his seat, 
propose so to4nodify the motion of the honorable Senator 
who presented the memorial upon the table, as to have 
the names printed with the paper, and, if the Senate 
should gratify him in that request, he would then make 
the same motion in relation to the memorial he held in his 
hand, and was about to present. ‘The memorials being 
thus printed with the names, he would cheerfully engage 
to send a copy of each to any member. of the committee 
they themselves should select, or to any address they 
should please to indicate to him; and he would also send 
copies to some one of the gentlemen through whom he 
had received the memorial intrusted to his care, and, in 
this way, would do alf in his power to enable the citizens 
themselves to determine the extent to which each memo- 
rial represented the legal voters of the city from whence 
they came. So much for the facts in relation to the me- 
morials. 

The honorable Senator [Mr. Wxzzsrxn] had been fur- 
ther authorized by this committee to express certain opin- 
ions in relation to the future business of the New York 
canals and the Hudson river, which he, Mr. W., felt it to 
be much more important to notice. He would not at- 
tempt to express his surprise when he heard those pre- 
dictions made, and knowing as he did, that the gentleman 
did not assume to speak from his own information, but 
from that derived from this respectable committee, he 
was, at the time, confidently impressed with the belief 
that a misunderstanding existed as to the expectations 
they intended to communicate. From a conversation, 
however, with some members of the committee, he had 
ascertained that such. was not the faet, and that the Sen- 
ator had understood correctly, and had correctly express- 
ed, the opinions and expectations communicated to him. 
He, Mr. W., must therefore believe these respectable 
gentlemen had permitted themselves to. entertain, and. 
to express, opinions on the subject of the future trade of 
their city and State, without sufficient reflection, either as to 
the probable accuracy of the opinions expressed, or as to 
the consequences to follow the establishment, in the pub- 
Re miad, of erroneous impressions in reference to that 
trade. Sir, the honorable Senator states, as the confi- 
dent opinion of this committee, that the New York canals 
would not, for the coming season, do, at the extent, more 
than one-tenth of their ordinary business. Have these 
gentlemen, Mr. President, permitted themselves to be- 
lieve this; and do they intend to make, not only the peo- 
ple of New York, but the people of the whole country, 
believe it? What is the extent to which this fearful pre- 
diction of ruin to that State goes? During the last. year 
the Erie and Champlain canals yielded to the Treasury 
of New York, on tolls upon persons and property transe 
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ported upon them, more than $1,324,000; and do these |purchases, and that sufficient time is asked to enable the 


merchants and business men of Albany, believe that the 
“present year is to see the income of those great works re- 
duced to $182,600? A sum less, by about $100,000, than 

the cost of. keeping them in repair and furnishing their 

necessary attendance? Sir, the opinion is wild and illu- 

sory: it will not be realized, and must. have been express- 

ed without proper consideration as to the necessary ef- 
“fects and consequences of its diffusion from this hall upon 
¿= such authority. i 

[Here Mr. CLAY explained on behalfof Mr. WEBSTER, 
who was absent, and said he did not think the Senator in- 
tended to be understood as saying that this difference in 
the business of the canals for the whole season was antici- 
pated, but that it was anticipated in the spring business, 
because there was not, at this time, in store along the 
canal lines, more than one-tenth of the usual amount of 
property in preparation for market. Such was his under- 
standing of Mr. Wensten’s expressions. ] 

Mr. WRIGHT resumed, by saying that nothing was far- 
ther from his intention than to misrepresent the honorable 
Senator, and he deeply regretted his absense, as it would 
have been much more pleasant to his feelings to have been 
able to reply in his hearing. He recollected that the hon- 
orable gentleman had stated the fact alluded to, and 
that it was the only fact he had stated upon which to found 
the "opinion as to the great diminution to be expected in 
the business of the canals. He did not, however, under- 
stand him as confining that anticipated diminution to any 
period short of the termination of what he strongly repre- 
sented to be the present distressed state of the country. 
Such, he, Mr. W., supposed at the time, was the infer- 
ence the honorable Senator intended to convey; such he 
knew was-the understanding of others, as well as himself, 
as to the force and tendency of his remarks; and such, it 
seemed to him, was the necessary construction of the ar- 
gument, to give it any application to the purpose for which 
it was used. The object of the memorialists, and of 
the honorable Senator, he understood to be to prove the 
necessity of a national bank, and of the restoration of 
the public deposites to that institution. As one strong 
ground of the necessity, the effect of a change of those 
deposites, and of the contemplated close of the Bank 
of the United States upon the business of the New 
York canals, was attempted to be shown, and if it was 
only designed to be understood that that alarming effect 
was to be experienced while the property in store along 
the canal lines was being transported, and was then to 
cease, the argument became one of litle force. He 
would not, in the absense of the honorable Senator, say 
that this was not his meaning, but he must say that this 
was not his understanding of it, and it was to guard 
against the consequences of a belief in the public mind 
that the business of these canals was destroyed, and was 
to remain so until the United States Bank should be re- 
chartered, that he had felt bound to reply to the gentle- 
man’s remarks. 

Mr. W. said, a formet official situation had given him 
some. acquaintance with the business of the New York 
canals. ‘Those artificial channels of navigation draw their 
freight from all those portions of the State of New York 
upon each side of them, and on the north from Vermont, 
and on the west from Ohio, Michigan, and, to some ex- 
tent, from other Western States. ftis known to all in 
any degree acquainted with this business, that since it has 
become settled and regular, and when money is plenty, 
merchants, forwarders, and, to a greater extent, mill 
owners, purchase up, during the winter season, a great 
part of the produce remaining in the country after the 
close of navigation in the fall, and that considerable com- 
petition is usually excited between these purchasers. It 
is also known that. bank facilities and bank accommoda- 


purchaser to receive from the market the avails of his 
produce to pay his loans. No one can doubt that these 
accommodations have been mostly withheld during the 
winter past, and the necessary consequence must be, that 
the produce of the country, instead of being now in store, 
along the lines of the canals, is in the hands of the framers. 
The cause of this change in this business, during the last 
five months, cannot require explanation here. It is not 
that the State banks, from which the means to make these 
purchases have been formerly obtained, are less rich, or 
less able to afford them this year than they have been in 
any former year. They never were so rich and so able 
as now, but their own safety has compelled them to re- 
fuse those extensions in their business which these long 
loans always require.. A great moneyed power exists in 
the country, which has chosen to place itself in an attitude 
of open hostility towards the New York banks; and the 
safety of the community, and of the holders of their paper, 
as well as their own self-preservation, bas compelled 
them to curtail their business, to draw in their notes in 
circulation, and to prepare for a blow, which they have 
abundant evidence has been long intended. But, Mr. 
President, said Mr. W., this unnatural restraint upon the 
banks has not annihilated the produce destined for the 
markets. It is inthe country, whether in store or not, 
and will as surely seek a market as the streams of the 
country will empty their waters into the ocean. Be it in 
the hands of the merchant, the forwarder, the mill-owner, 
or the farmer who produces it, this result must follow. 
It must find a market, and, in relation to the district of 
country dependent upon the New York canals as the 
course of transportation, it will as surely take that course 
as that their individual interests will continue to govern 
men of business, unless an impression is suffered to be 
produced, in this time of excitement and alarm, that the 
markets, to which that channel will carry the products 
of our rich country, will reject and loathe them. If that 
impression is to be settled upon the country, and by the 
efforts of the merchants and business men, I will not be 
answerable for the consequences. I pronounce it an 
unjust conclusion from any existing state of facts. The 
markets of Albany, Troy, and New York, will, this year, 
as they have always heretofore, present as ready a sale 
and as favorable terms for the productions of the country 
as any other markets to which those productions can be 
carried. The property brought to those markets is not 
to rot and perish upon their docks for the want of a pur- 
chaser, but it is to find as ready a sale, and at as good a 
price, as at any other market. ‘Ihe great canals of New 
York are not to call upon the treasury of that State for 
means to keep them in a navigable state, but are to con- 
tinue to pour their rich earnings into that treasury. The 
business of that great State is not to be suspended, its 
markets desolated, its fruitful fields abandoned, and its 
great channels of internal communication rendered useless, 
for the want, or by the action, of any bank. “No, sir, I 
will not make the humiliating admission, nor can it have 
been the intention of the respectable committee who hear 
me, to have produced such an impression. ‘They could 
not have designed to give a warning to the North and the 
West not to bring their products to their markets; they 
could not have designed that it should be said to those 
who seek a market, Turn your eyes to Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore, on the South, or to the Canada markets on the 
North, but send nat to us, for we cannot purchase, and 
your property must remain in our streets without a bidder 
for it. : 

Sir, Ihave looked at the remarks of the honorable 
Senator who presented this memorial, in their printed 
form, and they seem to me to carry with them .conse- 

wences of this description. 1 protest against their 


tions are mainly depended: upon for means to make the ijustice and applicability. 
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“ Again, said Mr. W., we are told by the honorable Sena- 
tor, that the Hudson, that proud river of ours, which he 
lias done us the justice to denominate one of the noblest 
rivers. in the world, is also to be abandoned. The sails 
of its vessels, and the smoke of its steamboats, are no 
more to: meet the eye, but all is to be a scene of wide- 
spread-ruin. From thirty to thirty-five steam tow-boats, 
the Senator tells us, found employment upon that river 
during the Jast season, and that six or eight (I understood 
the honorable Senator, when speaking, to say two or 
three) are at this time adequate to all the calls of com- 
merce. He also pronounced an elegant eulogium upon 
our passage-boats upon the Hudson, and spoke of them 
too, as things that were, but which were to be seen no 
more. Imay here again, said Mr. W,. be subjected to 
the interpretation which has been given to the Senator’s 
remarks in reference to the business upon the canals, and 
it may be said from the language used in the printed re- 

‘port of his observations, that the six or eight steam tow- 
boats have reference to the wants of commerce at this 
moment. If this be so, I bave no doubt the Senator is 
abeve, rather than below the demand; but does he not 
know, as well as the committee from whom he derived 
his information, that the commerce of the Hudson does 
not extend itself until the canals become navigable? Had 
he not seen, what we have all seen in the public papers, 
that the 17th of the next month was the earliest day at 
which the officers having charge of those works, propos- 
ed to open them for navigation? . Sir, this respectable 
committee knew these facts if the honorable Senator did 
not, “and they could not have designed that he should 
apeak of the wants of commerce upon the Hudson river, 
while the canals remain closed by the frost. The pro- 
duce to be taken tothe market cannot reach the river 
craft during that period, except such portions of it as may 
remain in the cities of Albany and Troy, at the close of 
navigation in the fall; and Mr. W. said, he believed he 
was safe in saying that very little, other than the single 
article of lumber, was ever suffered so to remain. All 
was carried to the great market in New York as it arrived 
and was not kept for the five months of frost and winter 
in the store-houses, . There could not then be down- 
freight, to any considerable extent, until the canals were 
opened to bring it to the river. tt would be equally use- 
less for the merchant in the country to transport his mer- 
chandise from New York to Troy and -Albany at this pe- 
viod, for it must remain there in store until the canals are 
“made navigable. Surely, then, it cannot be doing justice 
to the Senator’s argument to suppose that he designed 
to refer to. the wants of commerce on the Hudson river, 
at this season of the year, to prove the stagnation of busi- 
“ness in New York, produced by the want of a bank. - No 
sir, that vivid picture was not drawn for such a period. 

It was intended for the full life of business, and to show 
the citizens of that State, and the country, the great 
change which the measures of the Government had 
wrought. I say again, said Mr. W., that the respectable 
gentlemen who hear me, and from whom the honorable 
Senator derived his impressions, did not sufficiently re- 
flect upon the positions they had assumed, or the conse- 
quences to flow from them, before they gave them to 
their eloquent advocate. The citizens of New York will 

- not recognise their truth and justice, nor will the citizens 
of Albany admit their applicability to their market town. 

"They must continue to depend upon their industry and 
business for their living and prosperity, and they will 
never consent that, to obtain the re-charter of the bank, 
their shops shall be abandoned, their noble river deserted, 
their canals made useless, and that trade, which is legit- 
imately theirs, be turned over to rival markets, possess- 
ing inferior advantages, and no superior enterprise. - 

Mr. President, there is another consideration connect- 
ed with this subject, which 1 cannot omit to mention. 


The citizens of Albany are now humble petitioners to 
Congress for an appropriation from the money of the 
Government to improve the navigation of the Hudson 
river. The individual members of the committee from 
Albany, and those whom they represent, feel an interest 
in this application of a peculiar character. The improve- 
ment is intimately connected with the growth and pros- 
perity and commerce of their city. Sir, to show that I 
was not alone in my understanding of the force of the 
argument of the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Wernstrenr,] as tothe destruction of the business 
upon this river, it was not an hour after, he had closed his 
remarks, that it was said to me in this hall, ‘If this is to 
be the state of the business upon the Hudson, your claim 
for an improvement of the navigation cannot be -strong 
for the present. If a few steam tow-boats only are to 
navigate that river, you will be able to get along without 
the aid of a public expenditure.” Sir, I pronounce the 
conclusion wholly erroneous and unjust to those who de- 
sire an improvement of that navigation. That great chan- 
nel of commerce and business is not to be abandoned. 
The white sails of its coasting vessels, and the regular 
passing and re-passing of its steamboats, both for towing 
and passage, ure to continue to be seen as usual. I am 
yet to learn the names of the proprietors of any vessel, or 
any boat, steam or sail, who are preparing to bind their 
craft to the docks, to lie there and rot during the coming 
summer. : I venture to say no such case can be named, 
and we are not to be met, whena bill for improving the 
navigation of that river shall come from the House to this 
body, with ‘this argument of the honorable Senator, to 
prove that the work is unnecessary, and will be useless. I 
protest against any such application of his facts or conclu- 
sions, and F care not from what source he may have de- 
rived either. > 

Mr. President, said Mr. W., I had hoped when I had 
seen a bill introduced into the Senate to re-charter the 
Bank of the United States, and when, after a debate of a 
few days, 1 had seen that bill placed m quiet repose upon 
your table, upon the motion of the honorable Senator 
who offered it to the body, that I should not so soon again 
have been called upon to debate its principles. The hon- 
orable Senator, however, upon the presentation of this 
memorial from Albany, has considered it to be his duty 
to enter into this subject, to arraign the conduct of my 
honorable colleague and myself, as members of the Sen- 
ate, and to charge us with misrepresenting what have 
been, from the adoption of the Federal constitution to the 
present time, the opinions of our State. -To prove this 
grave charge, he recapitulates the history of the action 
of the national legislature upon the two banks which 
have been adopted, and sets before us the voice of our 
own State upon those occasions, as contrary to our course. 
This makes it my duty to follow the honorable Senator, 
as briefly as I may, and to see what has, in truth, been 
the expression of New York at all the periods of our 
history to which he refers, and from whence that expres- 
sion has proceeded, 

The first reference is made to the charter of the first 
bank, in 1791, and the Senator names Gen. Schuyler, 
Egbert Benson, and the late Rufus King, as the members 
of Congress from New York actively engaged in favor of 
the bank. Had the gentleman forgotten that the first 
bank was the peculiar measure of Gen. Hamilton, then 
at the head of the Treasury, and that Gen. Hamilton was 
from New York? Had he forgotten that this was one of 
the great questions which laid the foundation of that 
division of political parties which has prevailed in this 
country, with some variation of names, but. little va- 
riation of principle, from 1791 to the present time? Had 
he forgetten that Gen. Hamilton, as the distinguished 
and talented leader of the Federal party, contended for 
strong powers derived by implication and construction 
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from the constitution, and for a bank of the United States 
as one of the strongest of those powers? Had he for- 
gotten that Mr. Jefferson, as the head of the anti-Federal 
party, opposed these doctrines, contended for a strict 
construction of the constitution, and resisted the bank as 
one of the most violent encroachments upon the powers 
granted by that instrument which had been or would 
be attempted? Had he forgotten that the written opinion 
of Gen. Hamilton, as 2 member of the cabinet, was given 
in favor of the bank bill, and that the opinions of Mr. 
Jefferson, then Secretary of State, and of Mr. Randolph, 
then Attorney General, were given against it; and that 
these were all the opinions given by any members of the 
cabinet? Had he not heard, what, said Mr. W., I be- 
lieve the history of the day will show, that the President 
was induced to yield his assent to the bill, in consequence 
of the supposed wants and necessities of the public Trea- 
sury? The long and expensive war of the revolution had 
then just closed; a heavy debt was hanging over the 
country; its credit was depreciated; and, what was still 
more pressing, expensive Indian wars were in progress, 
and the means to prasecute them were not within the reach 
of the Treasury. Did the honorable Senator not also 
know that the distinguished individuals he had named 
were also influential Federalists of the State of New York 
of that day? That they took the side of Gen. Hamilton 
in the political contest then opening, and that they would, 
of course, have espoused his great measure of the bank? 
Mr. W. said he believed it was true that the whole voice 
of New York, given upon the question of the chartering 
of the old bank, was given in favor of that bill; that that 
vote consisted of six in the House and two in the Senate; 
and that Gen. Schuyler and Mr. King were the Senators 
from the State at the time, and that Egbert Benson was 
the leader of the delegation in the House. Such was the 
action and voice of New York upon that bill, and such, 
politically, were the men in whose hands the vote of that 
State was at that period. I do not, said Mr. W., men- 
tion any of these men but with the most profound senti- 
ments of respect for their talents and statesman-like qual- 
ities. I know well they were second to few men in the 
country, but I have never been able to bring myself to 
admire their political principles. 

‘The old bank, Mr. President, said Mr. W., went 
through its legal term, and its close approached. The 
honorable Senator says New York was against its re- 
charter, but that, he adds, ‘*was a party question.” 
Sir, it was a party question, intimately connected with 
those great principles I have before mentioned, as con- 
stituting the grounds of difference between the Federal 
and anti-Federal or Democratic parties. As such, the 
question of the re-charter of that first bank was princi- 
pally contested, and Iam happy that the honorable gen- 
tleman concedes that New York was found upon the 
Democratic side of that controversy. She was so found, 
and her principles were then, and upon that very question, 
so distinctly avowed as not to remain matter of doubt or 
question. The venerable and ever-to-be-lamented George 
Clinton then occupied your chair, sir, and upon him was 
devolved the unpleasant duty of giving his casting vote 
upon the bill before this body to re-charter the old bank. 
That distinguished man, at that day, more than any other, 
possessed the confidence and affections of the people of 
his State. The inhabitants of New York, with hearts as 
fall as those of the citizens of any other portion of the 
country, always most cheerfully yielded to the sainted 
Washington the endearing title of «the Father of his 
Country,” while, with not less sincerity of feeling and 
patriotism, they have always considered George Clinton 
the Washington of New York, the Father of his State. 
The language of this revolutionary patriot, upon the occa- 
sion alluded to, was as follows. - . 

The question was upon striking out the first section of 


the bill, and the vote of the Senate was 17 for and 17 
against the motion. The Senate being equally divided, 
the President, George Clinton, determined the question 
in the affirmative, first submitting to the Senate the fol- 
lowing prefatory remarks: 

t Gentlemen: As the subject on which I am called 
upon to decide has excited great sensibility, I must solicit 
the indulgence of the’ Senate whilst I briefly state the 
reasons which influence my judgment. 

‘s Permit me to observe that the question to be decided 
does not depend simply upon the right of Congress to 
establish, under any modification, a bank, but upon their 
power to establish a national bank, as contemplated by. 
this bill. In other words, Can they create a body politic 
and corporate, not constituting a part of the Goverament, 
nor otherwise responsible to it but by forfeiture of charter, 
and bestow on its members privileges, immunities, and 
exemptions, not recognised by the laws of the States, nor 
enjoyed by the citizens generally? 

«It cannot be doubted that Congress may pass ali ne- 
cessary and proper laws for carrying into execution the 
powers especially granted to the Government, or to any 
department or officer thereof; but, in doing so, the 
means must be suited and subordinate to the end. The 
power to create corporations is not expressly granted; 
it is a high attribute of sovereignty, and in its nature not 
accessorial or derivative by implication, but primary and 
independent. 

“I cannot believe that this interpretation of the con- 
stitution will, in any degree, defeat the purposes for 
which it was formed; on the contrary, it does appear to 
me that the opposite exposition has an inevitable tendency 
to consolidation, and affords just and serious cause of 
alarm. 

«< fn the course of along life, Lhave found that Govern- 
ment is not to be strengthened by an assumption of doubt- 
ful powers; but by a wise and energetic execution of 
those which are incontestible; the former never fails to 
produce suspicion and distrust, whilst the latter inspires 
respect and confidence. If, however, after a fair experi- 
ment, the powers vested in the Government shall be 
found incompetent to the attainment of the objects 
for which it was instituted, the constitution happily 
furnishes the means for remedying the evil by amend- 
ments; and I have no doubt that, in such event, on an 
appeal to the patriotism and good sense of the community, 
it will be wisely applied. 

e I will not trespass upon the patience of the Senate 
any longer than to say, from the best examination 1 have 
been able to give the subject, I am constrained, by a 
sense of duty, to decide in the affirmative; that is, that 
the first section of the bill be stricken out.” 

These are the sentiments of New Yorkin 1811. What 
are they? That the constitution does not grant to Con- 
gress the power to charter a bank; that “4 government is 
not to be strengthened by an assumption. of doubtful 
powers; but by a wise and energetic execution of those 
which are incontestible;” and that, ifthe constitution does 
not expressly grant all the power necessary to the pro- 
tection of the public interests and the safety of public 
liberty, an appeal should be made to “* the patriotism and 
good sense” of the people; a people who are the source 
of all power. Are these principles from which my hon- 
orable colleague and myself have departed in our action 
here? No, sir, they are the principles by which we en- 
deavor to govern our conduct; they are the principles of 
George Clinton, whose name will be remembered and 
venerated in New York, while the republican principles of 
Jefferson shall be remembered there. 

But, said Mr. W., the honorable Senator. has taken us 
through the period from 1811 10 1816. That, Mr, Pre- 
sident, is a period to which, dark and trying. 4s it was in 
our history, New York may look back with some. little 
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pride. The old bank went out of existence in 1811, at 
a time when the restrictive measures of the Government 
had locked up the commerce of the country; produced 
an‘almost total stagnation of trade; and depressed, in an 
unexampled degree, the price of property of every de- 
scription: In June, 1812, came on the war, a war with 
the most powerful nation upon the earth, and a foreign 
enemy pressed upon the country from every direction, 
by the water and the land. Then was atime of pressure 
indeed, but, did New York complain? What was her 
course? Did she stop to say, ** we must have a national 
bank?” No, sir; she opened her treasury to the Govern- 
ment, and paid her money to support the war. She ex- 
tended her credit to raise the means to support the armies 
of the country. And she turned out her men to take the 
field against the common enemy. Some of her Eastern 
sisters then became more rigid constructionists of the 
constitution than New York has ever been. They then 
found that their constitutional power to resist the ene- 
mies of the country in arms was limited by the geogra- 
phical line of their own territory. Their bayonet points 
fell to the ground the moment that line was reached, how- 

` ever formidable the enemy, or however close the pursuit. 
Not so with New York. She knew no such limit. Her 
whole energies, and her somewhat strong arm, were fully 
extended to sustain the country. Her men and her arms 
leapt her boundaries, and carried that war into the ene- 
my’s country. And what course, Mr. President, did 
her so much abused State banks pursue? They did 
not boast of their specie payments, and let the credit of 
the country sink; but, with all the banks of the Middle 
and Southern States, they yielded their. means and ex- 
tended their credit beyond the bounds of prudence, but 
not beyond that of patriotism, to sustain the falling credit 
of the Government. Their bills and their credit clothed 
and fed the citizen soldiers who were in the field, driving 
the enemy from their soil, and transferring the desolations 
of war beyond their borders. At the darkest hour of 
this period, the whisper of disunion came upon New York 
from the East. Did she startle or shrink? No, sir. 
The threat but settled the nerves of her citizens, and 
breasted them to the trial. She declared the enemies of 
the Union, whether foreign or domestic, to be her ene- 
mies; and prepared herself for any crisis which might be 
presented. The clouds passed away, and peace was 
restored to the country. Nor was the advance of New 
York in wealth and prosperity destroyed. Her citizens 
felt. the importance of the occasion, and they bore their 
trials with firmness and with confidence; and time has 
shown them that their hope was well founded. 

The honorable Senator, however, now tells us that the 
important lesson to be learned from the trials of this pe- 
riod, was the necessity of a national bank: Sir, said Mr. 
W., this is one of the last lessons it did. teach, or will 
teach, to my mind. I am willing to concede that the Gov- 
ernment became deeply indebted by the war, that its 
credit had become considerably depressed; that its cur- 
rency was deranged; and that the original friends of a na- 
tional bank pressed upon the country the re-charter of 
such a moneyed institution, as the only efficient remedy 
for these great existing evils. The wants and necessities 
of the public Treasury were the great argument: and [ am 
further willing to admit that all, or nearly all of those re- 
publicans who did not entertain constitutional scruples 
as to the power of Congress to create such an incorpora- 
tion, yielded to the necessity, and thus produced the pre- 
sent bank. 

This charter was granted in 1816, and the honorable 
Senator says “itis the creature of New York opinionsand 
New York power.” TI propose, said Mr. W., to examine 
the facts in relation to this assertion, and to see whether 
it is well founded upon such an examination. The bill 
which resulted in the charter of the present Bank of the 


United States originated in the House of Representatives. 
Upon the final question upon the bill there, and before it 
was sent to the Senate, New York gave twenty votes, 
twelve of which were for and eight against the bill, leav- 
ing a majority of four votes from New York in favor of the 
measure in its thenshape. That bill passed the House by a 
majority of nine votes, as shown by the journal, thus prov- 
ing that if the New York vote had been wholly withdrawn 
the bill would have passed by a majority of five votes. So 
far, then, the bank cannot properly be said to have been 
“ the creature of New York opinions and New York. 
power.” The bill went. to the Senate and was amended 
there, and, upon the final vote in that body, both of the 
New York Senators voted against it. ‘There, then, it surely 
was not ‘‘ the creature of New York opinions and New 
York power.” It was returned to the House, and the 
test question was a motion for the indefinite postponement 
of the bill. At that period New York had twenty-seven 
members in the House, of whom twenty-two only appear 
to have been present and voting, and five did not vote. 
Of the twenty-two who did vote, fifteen voted against the 
motion for indefinite postponement, which was for the 
bank, and seven voted for the motion for indefinite post- 
ponement, which was against the bank: thus leaving a ma- . 
jority of eight in the New York vote in favor of the bank. 
The vote against the indefinite postponement prevailed by 
a majority of twenty-four, so that if the New York vote 
here also had been wholly withdrawn, the bank would 
have succeeded bya majority of sixteen. Is it, then, a pro- 
per use of language to say that the present bank is ‘ the 
creature of. New York opinions and New York power,” 
when the whole vote of that State in one branch of Con- 
gress, was against it, and when, in the other branch, it 
only received an indecisive majority of the votes of the 
delegation from that State? Mr. W. said he thought the 
honorable Senator had mistaken the facts upon this point, 
and that the mistake in his conclusion was imputable to 
that circumstance. So much, said Mr. W., for the former 
course of New York upon the bank question. 

Again, the honorable Senator tells us that the present 
distressed state of the country proves conclusively the ne- 
cessity fora national bank. I have before shown, said 
Mr. W., that the necessities of the public Treasury have, 
upon all former occasions, been the only necessities which 
have influenced the action of Congress in the incorporation 
ofabank. Now, we are officially told by the officer at 
the head of the Treasury Department, that the conve- 
nience even, and certainly the wants or necessities of the 
Treasury, do not require any such institution. Stillits ne- 
cessity is urged upon us for the convenience of trade, the 
accommodation of the merchants, and the wants of private 
business: - The honorable Senator entertains the opinion 
that these wants constitute the necessity required, and 
that the re-charter of the present bank is the only remedy 
for the existing evils. In these opinions the signers of the 
memorial upon the table agree with him; but, said Mr. W., 
I bave, upon a former occasion, said that opinion upon 
these questions was every thing, and I repeat the remark. 
The signers of the memorial, also, from Albany, which I 
hold in my hand, entertain entirely different opinions. . 
They think that the present distress in the money market 
shows not the want of a bank, but that we have a bank 
large enough to control the State institutions, and to reg- 
ulate their business. ‘The one class of these memorialists 
look to the re-charter of the present bank as the termina- 
tion of the present troubles. The other class Jook to the 
entire destruction of its hope of a re-charter, and a con- 
sequent cessation of its hostility towards the State institu- 
tions, as the most likely termination of the present dis- 
tresses of the country, by leaving the State banks at lib- 
erty, without danger to themselves from this great and 
powerful institution, to afford the relief required.. Such 
are the different views of the citizens of the country, as to 


n7 from it, the language of the paper denies both that object 
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the causes of the present depressed state of the money | tor looked well to both sides of his argument upon this 
market, and as to the appropriate and most efficient mode] message? Has he borne in bis mind the confidence with 
of relief. which he has repeated and repeated to us that the coun- 
The honorable Senator, in further pursuing his train of try is now suffering under a pecuniary pressure, such as 
reasoning, has considered it proper to notice the late] was never before known toit? Is he unwilling that we 
message of the Governor of the State of New York to thej should believe him in these assurances? Or is he unwil- 
legislature. In one particular, at least, the member did ling that the Governor of New York should take his posi- 
= most manifest injustice to the Governor. We represented] tions fer truth? He will not tell us this; and if he does 
the message as an alternative recommendation of a ten} not, then the crisis calls for measures equal to it. If the 
“million State bank. If, said Mr. W., E have read the! Senator concedes to me this ground, I can tell him that 
message correctly, so far from its recommending the in-| measures of the character proposed in the late, message of 
corporation of such an institution, it expressly repudiates] Governor Marcy are not new to my State. In 1786 the 
it, and very properly and emphatically cautions the legis-| country was borne down with the pressure of the debt of the 
lature, while they are resisting the continuance of an un- Revolution; its credit was greatly depreciated, its curren- 
controllable and assuming moneyed power in the Federal cy much deranged, and the burdens imposed upon the 
Government, not to create one in the State which may | citizens were necessarily heavy, and their means small. 
follow the example of the Federal creation, and set itself] At that period New York extended itself for the relief of 
up against the Government which gives it life and being. /its tax-paying population, and made a loan of a large 
The express purpose of the message was to express the} amount, which it distributed to the counties for the relief 
disap probation of the Governor towards such an incorpo-|of the community. In 1792, finding that the same pres- 
ration, and if the legislature shall think the crisisdemands| sure was not yst relieved, it repeated the act, and a se- 
it and the real wants of the citizens reqnive legislative | cond Joan was made to relieve its citizens. ‘The restric- 
aid, that the broad credit of the State shall be extended| tive measures of 1808 brought another period of pressure, 
for their relief, rather than that such a bank shall be cre-|and New York, instead of throwing herself against the 
aied by the State authority. Iam convinced, therefore, country and leaving her patriotic sons to become disaffect- 
that when the Senator shall look at the message more | ed by suffering, and to alienate their feelings from our 
carefully, he will do the Governor justice in this particu- | institutions, or suffer their patriotism to become cool, 
lar, and will not seek to charge upon him, either as an again extended her credit over them, and, by a third 
alternative measure or otherwise, the recommendation of loan, gave them courage and confidence to meet the crisis. 
such a bank. But, Mr. President, another period still more signally. 
The honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crsx,1/ tried the wisdom and firmness of the Government of that 
upon a late occasion, when speaking of this message, fell] State. In the year 1814, at the darkest hour of the late 
into a more palpable error. This, too, must have arisen | war, the tremendous power of direct taxation vested in 
: from his having looked too hastily at the document, for|the Federal Government by the constitution, came down 
© Mr. W. said he was sure the honorable gentleman would upon the citizens of New York in its practical, force. 
not designedly have ascribed to the Governor, objects} They were embarrassed and oppressed; they had extend- 
which his message, upon its face, expressly disclaimed. {ed their whole energies to support the war; their com- 
The Senator had said the Governor of New York had|merce was destroyed; their trade suspended; and their 
proposed this loan to sustain the State banks. Such, said|internal burdens had been increased to meet the increas- 
Mr, W., is. not the purpose of the message, and, so far| ed demands upon their own treasury. In this condition - 
they were ill able to meet the exactions of additional 
and. its necessity. Ie must, he said, trouble the Senate | taxes, and the State stept forth for their relief; interposed 
with the reading of a short paragraph from the message | its means and its credit; assumed and paid the tax to the 
‘to sustain himself in this assertion. Governor Marcy, in| Government; and gave to the citizens time to meet the de- 
the communication referred to, speaks of the information| mand without sacrifice and without distress. 
which had been officially communicated to him as to the} Sir, New York considers this another crisis in our af. 
condition of the State banks on the 4th instant, and then} fairs, similar in its character to those I have mentioned, 
uses the following language as to those banks: The war is not with a foreign enemy, bùt it is with a 
“So far, therefore, as the banks themselves are con- moneyed power created by our own Government, and 
cerned, L entertain not the slightest doubt, either of their | existing within our own borders. ‘The exertion of that 
present or future ability to meet any crisis that can occur;| power, like that of the foreign enemy during the late 
but under a state of things which may be imagined, aj war, has been recently pointed at New York; at her insti« 
proper regard for their own safety may put it out of their] tutions; at her trade; and at ber prosperity. Do gentle- 
power to afford those accommodations to the public 
which its interests may require.’’, 


men wish her to fold her arms and sce her citizens cut 
down and sacrified, when the means of relief are in. her 
WHI the honorable Senator, after looking at this lan-| bands? She has never done that, and she will not now 
guage, say that the measure proposed is to sustain the |do it. “The message of her Governor, so much complain- 
banks. No, sit, he cannot say so.” Such a conclusion isl ed of, is a confession of the distress of which the memo- 
directly contradicted by the declaration that the bauks|rialists before you complain; but, let me tell the respecta- 
are prepared ‘to meet any crisis that can occur.” ‘They, ble committee who hear me, it is not an empty confession 
therefore, do not want to be sustained, but the community | of distress. It is one of those cheering confessions which 
do want aid, and to furnish such aid is the object of thel carries with it the remedy they say they so much need; 
message, the remedy for the distress the existence of which it con- 
The honorable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wes-jcedes. Will they resist it, and still tell us of their pecu- 
sret} further complains that those who support this mes-/ niary troubles? ; : 
sage refer to periods of war and public calamity for pre-| Mr. President, said Mr. W., the honorable Senator, in 
cedents to support it, and seems disposed to ‘express; the course of his remarks, made one recommendation 
surprise that the State of New York should consider this | which I heard from him with regret. He recommended 
a period justifying such a measure on the part of her to my constituents the manufacture of caps with bels T, 
Government. Still the honorable gentleman exults over| sir have never found it necessary to recommend such a 
branch of business, but, if it be considered important, I 
cannot object to its commencement in. my. own: State, for 
I know well that its free citizens will designate the wear- 


the message as a conclusive confession of the existence of 
that distress which he has so strongly and so frequently 
Pictured tous during our present session. Has the Sena- 
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ers: `T also know, that when any man, however high his 
Standing, shal! undertake to make them believe that the 
-€ontinuance of their liberties and the existence of our free 
institutions are dependent upon a bank; that this happy 


to hear the bells rattle; that when any man shall tell them 
that their power to resist a foreign enemy terminates with 
a geographical line bounding their own territory, they 
may think they see a head for the cap. 

Mr. EWING next rose, and addressed the Chair as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. President: If any apology be necessary for troub- 
ling the Senate with a few observations on the present- 
ation of this memorial, I find it as well in the intimate 
relation which exists between the city from which it 
comes and my own State, asin the request of the dele- 
gation, that I should render my aid in placing their views, 
and the views of those who sent them, fairly before the 
Senate. 

Sir, the city of Albany stands at the outlet of one of 
the three great channels of inland navigation, which bears 
the rich products of the West, and commits them to the 
tides of the ocean. The first and greatest of these out- 
lets is that which nature has given us, the Mississippi and 
its tributaries: the city of New Orleans is the mart to 
which this brings us—the emporium of our Southern 
commerce. 


tensive and fertile valley of the Miamies, send their pro- 
‘ducts there. How that city has been affected by the ex- 
periment, the Senators from that State have already told 


you. One thing, perhaps, it is due that I should say con- 


confederacy must fall to pieces and be separated, unless;vouch for its truth. It contains, according to their judg. 
bound together by a bank, their imaginations may seem | and belief, nearly three-fourths of all the qualified 


by more than 2,900 free and independent electors of the 
city of Albany. That they are citizens truly and in good 
faith, I have no doubt, from the standing and intelligence 
and high character of the gentlemen who bear it here, and 


voters in the city. The one just presented by the honor- 
able Senator from New York. purports to contain the 
names of 1,700 individuals, a large portion of whom, 16. 
17ths at least, the honorable Senator says he is assured 
are real names, and citizens and voters. As there are, 
however, on the two memorials, as the Senator from New 
York assures us, 700 names more than there are voters in 
the city, there must have been, of course, extensive mis- 
takes or imposition somewhere. The committee who 
bear the first do not believe that there is any error in 
that which they have presented—every care was taken 
to avoid the possibility of error, and to be assured that 
ho names but the names of citizens and voters should be 
attached to the paper; and they think they have been en- 
tirely successful. As to the counter memorial, the honor- 
able Senator admits that the gentleman who handed it to 
him advised him that the names were notall names of 
citizens and voters, but a very large proportion of them 
are so. 

Mr. WRIGHT explained: He had been misunderstood 
by the Senator from Ohio; the memorial was not handed 


who sent it—a gentleman of the highest respectability— 
assured him that the utmost pains had been taken to ex- 
clude all names except those of citizens and voters, but 
that he would not undertake to say that they had beenen- 
tirely successful; but he did say that a large proportion of | © 


cerning it; it is that, in their enumeration of the losses of|them, at least 16-17ths, were legat votes. 


the West by this blow upon credit and commerce, they 
underrate greatly the quantity of our staples, flour and 
pork, on which the depression of prices must operate. 
‘The amount exported from the city of Cincinnati alone, 
does, I have no doubt, equal, if not exceed, what is as- 
signed by them to the whole upper country. It is that 
city, and that portion of the State, that must share in 
the commercial misfortunes of New Orleans; and the em- 
barrassments arising from the shock on credit in that city, 
must be carried there with a strong and quick vibration. 

Another outlet for our Western produce—not exten- 
sively used; but by no means unimportant—is through 
Lake Erie and the Welland canal, to Montreal, in Cana- 


things here, I know not—sensibly, I have no doubt; for, 
though it is in another kingdom, it is closely connected in 
commerce with the city of New York. Branches of the 
same houses are established at both cities, and a pressure 
in the one must, in a greater or less degree, affect the 
other. Besides, sir, the capital of Montreal is limited, 
far too limited to receive the whole commerce of the 
‘West; and, if higher prices are hoped for them, the mar- 
ket will be suddenly glutted, and from this circumstance 
alone their prices will fall to nothing. 

But our important outlet, especially to the whole cen- 
tral and northern portion of Ohio, is that which, passing 
through the Ohio canal, Lake Erie, andthe Grand canal 
of New York, terminates at Albany, and there commits 
to the tides of the ocean, the rich products of the fields 


and the forests of the West. Hence, sir, the close con- 


That part of the State of Ohio which borders|to him, but forwarded to him by mail, and the gentleman 
on the river and its navigable branches, and all the ex- 


Mr. EWING resumed: I had accidently mistaken a 
word dropped by the honorable Senator, and it makes 
merely the difference between handing and sending; 
which does not strike me as material to the substance of 
the matter: however, it is now set right. This paper, 
then, is not exactly what it purports to be, though it 
would seem that it comes very near it. It is admitted to 
be a little tinged with error, or whatever else we may 
call its aberrations, Such heing the admitted fact, we 
may perhaps be less at a loss than we would otherwise 
have been, to account for the 700 spurious names which 
are certainly presented to us on one or the other, or on 


not been entirely successful in their attempt to detect fic- 
titious or surreptitious names, I would add the convictions 
of the committee who are the bearers of the first memo- 
tial. They say that some of those whose names appear 
there were dead some time before the subject was agi- 
tated. Several of these were named to me; two I noted, 
who were personally well known to gentlemen here. 
Francis Lowe, who died of the cholera last year, is one; 
he left a son, Frank, who is a lad in his teens, and may 
perhaps be the signer. Another, Freeman Crosby, who 
died in January last, and left no person behind him in the 
city bearing his name. How many more are in the like 
predicament 1 know not, and it would be tedious to in- 
quire. It is said, however, and I risk this confidently on 
the same authority, that there is not more than 200 names 
on that memorial known to any, the oldest inhabitant of 


nexion which I feel to exist between the prosperity of| Albany; and of those, nearly one-half are office-holders 


that city and her great neighboring emporium, and my 
own State. Their prosperity is our prosperity, and their 
adversity also is ours; and hence I may be allowed to feel 
a deep interest in the prosperity, and also in the opinions 
of that city. 

“ There are two memorials before the Senate, each pro- 
fessing to represent those opinions. ‘The one presented 
by the. honorable Senator from Massachusetts is signed 


the two memorials. Jn confirmation of the opinion of the 
da. How this market is affected by the present state of| honorable Senator and his correspondent, that they have 


under the State or General Government. Thus it is that 
public opinion is arrayed in that city on thissubject. And 
it should not be forgotten, that there is the seat of the 
central power—the very throne of the Regency is there; 
hic illius arma—hic curras—and that, until the effect of 
the experiment began to be felt, the sway of that regency 
was absolute and its power triumphant. 

The city of Albany, Mr. President, owing to its pecu- 


‘events have verified. 
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har situation—it being a commercial city, chiefly depen- 
dent, not upon the ocean commerce and the ships that 
sail to and from its port, but an inland trade, which 
comes from all the counties to the West, from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and the borders of the 
great lakes, even to Lake Superior. Supplied by the 
Grand canal, a channel of communication which is ice- 
bound from November until the close of the present 
month, they of course, so far as their commerce was con- 
cerned, could not directly and immediately feel the ma- 
lign influence of this Executive measure. But the sea- 
son has come, in which our Northern lakes and our 
streams are set free from the icy fetters in which winter 
had bound them. It is now the wonted season of busi- 
ness, of bustle, of activity, and enterprise. * But the lake 
may toss its waves, or spread its smooth and glassy bo- 
som, as if to invite the deck, but in vain; the bland 
southwest may pass over and brush its surface, and sigh 
for the sail that it has so often filled, but in vain. The 
canal is a solitude, the lake a desert waste of waters, 
and the busy hum of the city returns not with the all- 
enlivening season; for the hand which has been laid upon 
the vital energies of a nation, is as benumbing, as con- 
gealing, as the touch of winter to the motion of the fluids, 
and it is more enduring and more relentless. Hence it is, 
that the life and energy which the returning spring gives 
to all creation else, is withheld from the commerce of our 
country; and this city, which has lived and flourished upon 
credit and commerce, instead of awakening to new life 
and vigor in their wonted season, views its return, not 
with joy and hope, but with apprehension and dismay. 
The day at which old contracts are to be met, and new 


left to the trader? If, fur example, before this disturbed 
state of credit came upon us, a trader should have sold 
his bill of exchange on New York for $4,000, and pur- 
chased with the proceeds 1,000 barrels of flour, he ship- 
ped the flour, had it laid down in market, and sold in 
time to pay his bill, leaving him a profit with which he 
is satisfied, after paying for time, freight, and insurance. 
Suppose this trader is not worth a dollar, except his cred- 
it and capacity for business, has he over-traded? No 
man will say he has. He has but engaged in that enter- 
prise which gives wealth to individuals, and advances the 
prosperity of a country; and yet, under the pressure of 
this ‘*experiment,” such a man, engaged in such an en- 
terprise, is overwhelmed with sudden and irretrievable 
ruin. Andit is he—the man in whom his neighbors place 
confidence, and to whom they will give their credit; the 
man who is struggling by his own industry, and enterprise, 
and energies, to better his condition, and provide for 
those who depend upon him for support—who, under the 
pressure of this ‘*experiment,”? must break, and who, it 
is said, ought to break. 

Sir, Iam led here to consider this experiment in an 
aspect, obvious indeed, but which has been much dwelt 
upon in the course of this protracted discussion. It is 
this. Whois to suffer, and who to profit by this experiment? 
The honorable Senator from New York [Mr. Wricar] 
has said, that of the signers of the two memorials—all are 
members of the same community—all are exposed alike to 
the same evils—and if they suffer, all must suffer equally. 
Is it so, sir? Who are the principal signers to the memo- 
rial which the honorable Senator presents? A host, a 
whole regiment of office-holders, with their fixed salaries, 


engagements are to be made, is at hand—but the means ofj Let. us inquire who is to suffer and who is to profit by 


payment for the past are wanting; for the wares remain 
on the hands of the merchant, he cannot sell to meet his 
purchase. Those who have traded on their own capital 
suffer loss—those who trade on borrowed capital, ruin. 
The money which was heretofore supplied upon the canal 
line, upon the lake shore, and on the Ohio canal, to puar- 
chase the produce of the country, has disappeared. ‘The 
farmer can find no market for his produce, and it remains 
to waste, and feed the vermin in his barn and stackyard, 
instead of yielding profit to him, and extending plenty and 
comfort to the laborer and artisan of our manufacturing 
and commercial cities. 

Sir, when [ had the honor to address you early in Jan- 
uary last, at a time when gentlemen said there was no 
pressure, no distress, I stated most expressly my belief, 
that the West had then suffered but little, except in her 


‘principal commercial cities; but that the opening of spring, 


which with them, as with the people of New York, and 
Albany, and Utica, and Buffalo, is the commercial season, 
would bring misfortune and ruin to hundreds of the hon- 
est and enterprising citizens of Ohio; and that it would 
be a season of general pressure and calamity to men of all 
classes, and professions, and business, there. What I said, 
I claim, sir, no merit for sagacity, 
in foreseeing these things; they come upon the principles 
of absolute necessity; and it is like predicting that a storm, 
which is left in mid-air without support, will fall to the 
earth, or that the mountain torrent will pour its waters 
into the valley. It requires nosix years’ study of the prin- 
ciples of attraction and repulsion, to discover all this; a 
litle experience and observation is quite sufficient. 

The memorislists deny that, in their opinion, any con- 
siderable portion of the present sufferings of the country 
has arisen from over-trading. In this I entirely concur 
with them. Ido not think it has, especially in that sec- 
tion of the country in which E am most intimately ac- 
quainted. How can it be so, when our merchants con- 
tract few or no debts abroad?—when the produce which 
is sent off, supplies the fund out of which payment is made 
for the imported merchandise, and a handsome profit 


the experiment? How is the good and evil, if there be 
any good arising from it, to be distributed? I have already 
given you an illustration of the sudden ruin it may and 
must bring down, not only upon one individual, but a, 
whole class of young traders, just entered upon business, 
and dealing on borrowed capital; the case is not far dif- 
ferent with those who have pursued a successful business 
to the period of middle life. The business of our country 
requires all its capital and all its credit to sustain its com- 
merce and expand its growing energies—the merchant 
who has accumulated wealth, nevertheless employs it all 
in a variety of adventures, and he reasonably believes that, 
by: venturing all his capital and all his credit upon many 
bottoms, no sudden fluctuation, which sinks one commod- 
ity in the market and leaves a profit on the rest, can es- 
sentially injure him: hence, so long as he is in trade, he 
yields his all to his occupation. ; 

But this experiment strikes all down, with one com- 
mon desolation—a desolation against which no foresight 
could guard—which no prudence or energy could resist. 
The unhappy man is left to mourn over his fallen for- 
tunes and blighted hopes; to view with hollow. eye and 
wrinkled brow an age of poverty—to see his character 
blasted in the eyes-of the world: for to the merchant ruin 
is also dishonor—but he may be told for his’ consolation, 
that the result will be glory to the President, success to 
the regency, and fortunes to the office-holders and those 
who riot in the spoils of victory. , 

The farmer depends upon the yearly surplus of his farm 
to supply his family with those innocent luxuries, which 
habit has rendered necessary even to the most frugal. 
The most prudent contract small debts during the year, 
which their produce, when sold, is to pay for, and fur- 
nish a fund for further expenses. But the experiment 
has deprived the merchant of the means of purchase, and, 
what is worse, cut off the market in the cities for the sta- 
ples of the country. The merchant, to save himself, 
must press the collection of his small debts. T hose who 
have capital will not lend it without enormous interest. 
Perhaps the farmer may have purchased a small addition 
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safe and patriotic gentlemen, enough of the public funds 
to gratify their very moderate wishes? And if labor be 
desired—if they want hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, and servants for their household, the sons and 
daughters of the laborer, whom the experiment has driv- 
en out of employment, must serve them for the base 
pittance of food on which they may subsist, and the 
clothes to cover them. f 

These gentlemen ask the people to suffer ruin, and 
privation, and misery, that they may appropriate their 
goods to themselves, and be their task-masters and ru- 
lers. This is the manner, sir, in which the gentlemen 
who got up the honorable Senater’s [Mr. Wricir’s] me» 
morial share in the sufferings of the community, 

I would here correct an error into which the gentle- 
man has fallen, as to the remarks of the honorable Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, not now in his place. He seems 
to suppose that the honorable Senator had predicted that 
the transportation on the canal, for the present year, 
would not amount to one-tenth of the past. And he 
seems also to insinaate that this prediction was based on 
the authority of the committee who are the bearers of 
this memorial, and that they will, by sending this abroad, 
proclaim the ruin of that commerce, which they thus fore- 
tell. Nothing, Mr. President, ean be more unjust, both 
as to the remarks of the absent Senator, and the gentle- 
men of the committee. 

The Senator from Massachusetts did say, on the author- 
ity of those gentlemen, that the amount of country prod- 
uce now upon the banks of the canal, and waiting for 
its opening, is not equal to one-tenth of that which was 
upon it in the corresponding season of the past year; and 
this, I understand the Senator from New York admits to 
be the fact. The Senator from Massachusetts did then 
predict that the commerce on the canal would be greatly 
lessened within the current year from what it had been 
in the past, unless the experiment were abandoned. The 
fact, then, is as it was stated. The prediction is drawn 
from that fact, and many others, detailed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, as the falling off of the lumber busi- 
ness—the stop put to all improvement-~the scarcity of 
money, and the loss of employment, and consequent ina- 
bility among the poorer classes to purchase the ordinary 
comforts of life. 

But the Senator from New York says, that the com- 
merce will still remain the same—all the articles of ordina- 
ry export which have not yet gone out of the country stilk 
remain in it, and must necessarily seek a market—that 
all which has not gone out will yet go out, and that busi- 
ness on the canal will be as brisk as ever, and the tolls as 
greatas ever, inj the month of May next. Ido not for 
myself think this will be the case-—but time will show. 
The merchant will not buy and ship the same amount of 
produce, when he cannot seli it at a good price, ashe 
will when it well rewards his enterprise. Ordinarily, 
trade is brisk or dull in proportion to.the price command- 
ed by commodities, and the readiness of sale; and it is 
in vain to say that the produce isin the country, and must 
go out whether it bring a price or not. If, ke water, 
it flowed to the ocean without human agency, it might be 
so; but there must be something to induce men to employ 
their capital and labor in its purchase and transportation, 
or it must remain where it is, until wasted or consumed. 

But the Senator from New York intimates that the state 
of the money market and of the mercantile community 
ought not to have been disclosed by the committee, lest 
that knowledge should injure or destroy the commerce of 
their city. Icannot well conceive, sir; how those gentle- 
men can be amenable to this censure. The facts. which 
they state, and which have been stated on this floor by 
their authority, are indubitably true, They relate to the 
general commerce, to the markets of the city. And 
ought the actual state of things to be disguised or con- 


-to. his-plantation, or rented lands at a cash rent, with the 
confident hope that the products would pay his debts and 
-yield him a profit. In that event, the experiment falls 
upon him with destructive energy; his farm and his-pro- 
perty are sacrificed, and he is turned out penniless upon 
the world. Bat still new wreaths of glory are won, and 
the experiment goes bravely forward. 

“- The mechanic, in the stagnation of all business, finds 
his occupation gone, and his means of subsistence gone 
with it. This valuable class of men, though they rear 
their families in comfort, and decency, and usefulness, 
are, as a class, seldom rich. They lay up in early life a 
comfortable provision for old age; they educate their sons 
cand daughters in a manner that will qualify them, with 
natural advantages and their active habits, to enter, as 
they may choose, into any of the walks of life; but the 
mechanic does not expect, nor can they prepare them- 
selves at once, in the career of usefulness and capacity for 
exertion, to see their pursuits destroyed, their hopes 
blighted, and their powers and capacities for usefulness 
‘Jeft to waste themselves in inaction. But so it is, and 
such the experiment. 

‘And last, but not least, among those who are to bear 
and suffer, is the laborer. He whose only wealth, the 
sole fund which sustains himself, and supports those that 
are dependent on him, is the strength of his arm, the 
vigor of his limbs, the steadiness of his habits, and the 
constant encouragement and reward which. his industry 
finds in the business of the country. But the experiment 
has struck that business down, and the employment of the 
laborer, and the comforts of his humble home, are gone 
with it. . ‘he partner of his fortunes, pale with sorrow and 
watching and want; his children supplicating for the 
bread which he has not, and cannot give them. And 
where are the boundless products of our land which have 
hitherto found their way to our cities, and filled them with 
‘such rich abundance? Fixed to the spot where they 
‘were first stored by the farmer, there to remain, to fatten 
the vermin that infest his barn-yard. He cannot remove 
it, whom it encumbers rather than enriches; they cannot 
procure it, who are famishing for want. 

But the office-holders, the signers and procurers of 
the honorable Senator’s memorial, are united, almost to 
aman, in favor of the experiment. Need I name them? 
` Are they not written in the Blue Book, their names and 
avocations, to the number of forty thousand? A merce- 
nary band, who fight for place and pay. And these men 
it is, who ask their fellow-citizens to endure every thing 
-to see their fortunes wrecked, and their wives and 
children want the comforts, and even the necessaries of 
life—that they, the office-holders, may keep their offices 
and their salaries, and that. their chief may gather fresh 
wreaths of glory. In the great city of New York, where 
all other classes, except the great money capitalists, are 
suffering the deepest distress, how do they fare, and 
what do they suffer? A marker, with his salary of 
$4,331; a gauger, with his $2,558; a measurer, with 
his $2,762; a naval officer, with his $3,000, and so on, 
through many closely-printed pages of the book. Now, 
asthe price of every thing on which men subsist falls, 

and as labor falls, the salaries of these patriots rise in 
value. When the depression approaches the extreme 
point to which it inevitably tends, they will be worth 
double what they now are worth. And when the unfor- 
tunate man, belonging to any of the industrious classes, 
is ruined, by the derangement of the times, his property 
passes, by an easy gradation from under the hammer of 
the auctioneer, into the hands of these worthies. ‘This 
it is to enjoy, to the full extent, the spoils of victory. If 
their funds should fall short of what is necessary to take 
all the good bargains that offer, do not the deposite banks 
oweit to their situation, and to the allegiance due to 
the agent of the Treasury, that they lend to these very 
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cealed? For what purpose? Surely not to draw the un- 
wary thither, with their merchandise, under the delusion 
of false hopes; to the end that their cargoes might be 
sacrificed, and the trader ruined. What sensible purpose, 
then, would be answered by concealing the actual state of 
things? Nonein the world. It might, perhaps, perpet- 
uate, but it could not lighten the evil. The same com- 
plaint which the honorable Senator presses with so much 
seriousness against this committee, would apply equally 
well to him who should publish a price current in times 
of depression of prices. Still it is universally admitted, 
that it is wise as well as just; for, in the mercantile com- 
munity, more emphatically than any other, honesty and 
candor are the true policy. 

True, sir, if any remedy be devised for their present 
commercial embarrassments—if confidence and credit be 
restored, and the products of the country can again com- 
mand their usual prices, the transportation upon the canal 
will be as great, or even greater, the present year, than 
heretofore—for the products of the country are more 
abundant, and the trade ofthe West is constantly tending 
to pour itself into that channel. ‘The relief which is pro- 
posed by Governor Marcy is a palliative merely, not a 
remedy. 

The whole body politic, in its commercial and financial 
relations, is paralyzed. It is as if, in the human frame, an 
iron pressure on the sensorium threw the whole body 
and limbs into convulsive agony; and the presumption is 
as vain as would be that of the physician who should ap- 
ply fomentations or narcotic lotions to the convulsed limbs, 
without first removing the benumbing cause from the seat 
of life. So it is with the State; and whatever palliatives 
may be applied, there or elsewhere, until the hand of 
lawless power which presses on the credit of the nation 
be lifted, or shall relax its grasp, there can be no sub- 
stantial remedy. If the object of Governor Marcy be to 
relieve the community, ss 1 have no doubt, in part, it is, 
I think it unfortunate that he has not recommended the 
mode, and the only mode, which could render that relief 
effectual, by putting an end to the war which is waged 
against the Bank of the United States; restore quiet and 
harmony to our moneyed institutions; and life and activity 
to the business of the country. His recommendation 
might have done much, here and elsewhere. . 

There are, sit, some portions of that message which I 
look upon as in the highest degree exceptionable. The 
message is not, itis true, before the Senate, for any pur- 
pose of legislative action, but it is one of the indicia of 
public opinion with which we are favored, and the Govern- 
or himself is, as I understand, a signer to the memorial 
offered by the honorable Senator from New York. ‘The 
Senator nods assent—then Iwas not mistaken. In one 
clause of that message, his excellency permits himself to 
characterize the debates in Congress as the mere indica- 
tions of what the Bank of the United States intends to 
do--directly conveying the idea, that the Congress, or a 
portion of the Congress of the United States, is moved 
by the bank, and acts according to its mandates. The 
passage I refer to is in these words: : 

Irom recent debates in the national legislature— 
from the tone of the presses which advocate the cause of 
the bank—from the language of public meetings—from 
the organization of party--and from other indications too 
plain to be mistaken, the efforts of the bank seem to be 
directed especially against the moneyed institutions of the 
State of New York.” ‘The debates in Congress, there- 
fore, are among the indications of the course of the bank. 
Of this £ think we have a right to complain. Yet it is 
following out the custom of the day: the Executive of 
the United States directs the whole force of his influence 
to humble, and, if possible, to crush the legislative 
branches of the Government. ‘The pensioned presses 
join in and. swell the general cry; and the Governor of 


the empire State now lends his force, mighty as it may be, 
to aid in prostrating and bringing into odium the legisla- 
tive power of the nation. Since his excellency has 
thought proper to indulge in remarks of this character 
and tendency, he need not be surprised if some attention 
be paid here to the message which contains them. He 
begins by conveying, not in direct terms, but yet too 
plain to be mistaken, an idea which. somewhat. surprised 
me, and, to avoid a misreading, I read his own words from 
the paper that is before me. In the second paragraph 
he says, “It was not then perceived that the order of the 
Treasury Department, directing the accruing receipts of 
the public moneys to be deposited in the local banks in- 
stead of the Bank of the United States, could essentially 
interrupt the business transactions of the community, nor 
is it now supposed that any necessary connexion exists 
between thatact and the present state of commercial em- 
barrassment.” And again, a little further on, he adds— 
« Although the removal of the deposites, effected as it 
was prospectively, and operating on the funds in hand, 
not by withdrawing the whole suddenly, but gradually as 
the wants of the Government required, furnished of itself 
no sufficient cause for the results, whichin point of time 
have followed it; yet it is said that its operation has been 
to derange the currency, to destroy confidence, and thus 
to produce the present embarrassment.” 

Here, sir, in the first clause, isa distinct assumption-— 
in the second an affirmation—the one conveying the idea 
that the Secretary of the Treasury had merely directed 
that the deposites should cease to be made in the Bank of 
the United States; the other, that the public moneys 
were gradually withdrawn from that bank, no faster than 
the wants of the Government required. Now, I ask you, 
sir, and I ask all who hear me, Is this true? Does not 
every intelligent man in the community know that it is 
not so? And I cannot but regret that the Senators from ` 
New York did not furnish to their Executive at least the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury on that subject, 
if all other means of information were closed to him, that 
they might have saved him from falling into such an egre- 
gious error; for I cannot for a moment suppose that it 
was the intention of the Chief Magistrate of that great 
and enhghtened community to convey, through his -offi- 
cial message, a false impression tó the legislature or the 
people. 

I think the honorable Senator from Kentucky is right, 
and my friend from Kentucky mistaken, as to the bearing 
and purpose of part of the message. It mentions a prop- 
osition fora large bank, with a capital of eight or ten 
millions, to be made up partly of State stock, and partly 
of individual subscriptions; but he mentions only to con- 
demn it, and to add yet another word condemnatory of 
the Bank of the United States. His real proposition is 
to create a State stock, of four millions of dollars, to lend 
it out, part of it on interest, to the State banks, by way 
of sustaining them, and part of it to individuals, through 
the means of agents, to be appointed and stationed for 
that. purpose, in the several counties.. He expresses his 
fears, that, if a bank be chartered, and the funds placed 
in its power, it will refuse to yield obedience to those 
who create it. But there is no fear of a want of allegi- 
ance in the State banks, so long as the proposed fund of 
four millions, in addition to the canal fund, which is now 
about $2,500,000, is held up to be sued for. 

While on this part of the subject, Jet nie advert to some 
remarks made by the Senator from New York several 
days ago, and which l could not then get the floor to an- 
swer, In reply to the Senator from Massachusetts, who 
suggested that the safety-fund banks were governed by 
the dominant party in New York, and. that: the -commis- 

sioners by whom they were inspected were-regency-men, 
the Senator from New York replied, that two out of three 
of those commissioners were elected by the banks, and 
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that three-fourths of the bank stock was owned: by the 
political friends of the Senator from Massachusetts. It 
struck me, at the time, that it was a departure in plead- 
ing, and that the affirmations of both the Senators were 
according to the fact. And «oI believe it is. The mi- 
nority—and it is, in truth, a very small minority—of the 


stock governs those banks in all their elections. How this. 


is, the honurable Senator from New York can tell better 
than I; for he better knows the process by which minori- 
‘ties are made to rule majorities. I will, however, attempt 
to point out some of the means by which I suppose it to 
be brought about. 

Capitalists, and business men who own bank stock, do 
not trouble themselves about the politics of their directory 
--nor indeed do they meddle with it at all, except to se- 
„cure its profitable management. But the organized troops 
of politicians whom the regency has always at command, 
distributed through all portions of the State, (and some- 
times invading the territories of their neighbors, ) are al- 
‘ways on the alert, in great matters and small. And there 
has been withal a very handsome sum in annual deposites 
arising from the canal fund, in which all were anxious to 
partake, and in which none could hope to partake, unless 
‘they elected officers acceptable to the ruling powers at 
Albany. Thus, those who were easy about politics, and 
anxious for large dividends, suffered the control over their 
banks to fall-into the hands of men who know and im- 
prove their value as political engines. This sum of four 
‘millions of dollars, increased by the canal fund to nearly 
seven millions, will enhance to a great extent the political 
power of those institutions, and atthe same time it must 
ensure their political servility. . But this is not all—loan 
offices are to be established in all the counties in the State 
and agents are to be appointed, I venture to say good 
liege men, to loan out a portion of this four millions 
among the people. Or, rather, this large sum must be 
raised from the people, and loaned out to political favor- 
ites, or to such as canbe purchased by a douceur, It 
seems to me, sir, that the power here accumulated in the 
hands of one set of men within that State, is tremendous. 
There is, in the first place, the power and patronage of 
the General Government, most liberally applied; the mo- 


much himself when he was a boy, that he had become 
perfectly disgusted with the whole process. Whatever 
may have taken place here, to excite unpleasant recol- 
lections in the mind of Governor Marcy, whatever severe 
hits he may have received which he now thinks of with 
disgust, there are still some things with which I am sure ` 
he never will be disgusted, come thick and abundant as 
they may—I mean ** the spoils of victory.” i 

(Mr. Cray having also answered Mr. WRienT, at some 
length, Mr. Wricut replied as follows:} 

Mr. President, I beg the Senate to be assured that I do 
not intend to protract this discussion. My reply to the 
honorable gentlemen shall be very brief; and first to the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Crax.] I thank 
him for his remarks, and I am happy that so many of the 
citizens of New York have been present to hear him. I 
particularly call the attention of the members of the com- 
mittee from Albany to the tendency of his argument. It 
is to show to them, that if they destroy the Bank of the 
United States, they are to have too much money; that 
then New York is to have the use of full the one-half of 
all the public deposites, whereas, if that bank be re-char- 
tered, they are to have the use of but one-sixth. It is not 
my duty to answer such an argument here, and I cheer- 
fully leave it to the respectable business members of that 
committee to say if such is the evil against which it is 
their purpose to guard themselves and those whom they 
represent. 

Again, the honorable Senator’s alarm as to the safe 
management of the New York banks, arises from the fact 
that the legistature has reserved the right to repeal their 
charters; in other words, the power over them is reserved 
to the people themselves, acting through their immediate 
representatives: representatives as ‘‘ honest, capable, and 
faithful” as any who represent a free people. Sir, said 
Mr. W., the people of New York do not complain of 
their banks for this cause; they do not distrust them for 
this cause, nor will any portion of the citizens of that 
State, not even the committee who lay this memorial be- 
fore us, make this a ground of complaint. But the Chan- 
cellor of the State, the highest judicial officer of the Gov- 
ernment, has a duty to perform in the execution of the 


ney of the people of the United States to the amount of} laws regulating the New York banks, and the honorable 


many millions annually; the State officers; the State banks 
leagued together bya political chain, artfully framed; the 
work of magic, which never can break; the salt duties 
‘and canal tolls, making a prodigious annual sum; and, 
last of all, this further sum of four millions of dollars 
raised from the people, and so applied as to ensure their 
political thraldom. 

Governor Marcy, however, turns with horror from “the 
disgusting spectacle’? of the Bank of the United States, 
«s aprayed in political opposition against the Government;” 
but there is no disgust excited in his mind by witnessing 
the combined powers which I have just enumerated, ar- 
rayed. against the people, and controlling the elective 
franchise. His spirits are calm and his nerves are firm, 
whiile be looks on this. But it seems, from the connex- 
ion in which he has placed the bank and the national 
legislature, that the latter, and perhaps this body in par- 
ticular, may share some portion of his antipathy and dis- 
approbation. 1 could hope, that no unpleasant reminis- 
cences, no associations of a painful nature, linger in the 
mind of his excellency, and bias his feelings; still it is 
possible, for we know the influence they have, and will 
ever have, on the opinions even of the wisest. I recol- 
lect, some years ago, there was pending before the Ohio 
legislature, a law to punish certain offences at the post, 
familiarly called the whipping Jaw; it was a subject of 
warm discussion, both in and out of the house. In an 
earnest controversy one evening, a gentleman observed, 
that he would never consent to the passage of the bill; 
and added as a reason, that he had been whipped so 


Senator seems to suppose that he, too, is to bend in sub- 
serviency to an undefined political purpose. Sir, said 
Mr. W., I am compelled to admit, that if the Governor, 
the legislature, the chancellor, and the people of New 
York, are to be held as corrupt.and profligate, there may 
be no safety in the banks of that State; but, until that is 
shown, I must be permitted to think that the confidence 
of no citizen of that State will be shaken, or his pride 
flattered, by the assumption of such grounds for appre- 
hension, 

A single remark for the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Ew- 
inc.] Tf sir, said Mr. W., that honorable gentleman un 
derstands as little about the affairs of his own State as his 
remarks to-day have shown he does about those of New 
York, it will not be surprising to me, and must not be to 
him, should Ohio send instructions here which he cannot 
obey. Sir, in relation to New York, he talks about insti- 
tutions he does not understand, and honest, vigilant, and 
faithful public officers he does not know. 

A single other remark, Mr. President, to the honorable 
Senator, and I have done. I never have, and, while L 
myself hold a public office and cling to it for my living, I 
hope I never shall consider it my duty to declaim against 
public office-holders, or to declare it an impeachment, in 
my judgment, against an honorable and high-minded man, 
that he holds an office. 

The memorial (presented by Mr. Wenster) was then 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The memorial (presented by Mr. Wricur) of 1,700 
citizens of Albany, approving the measure of the Execu- 
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tive in removing the deposites, was then read, and, after a 
few observations between Mr. Cray and Mr. WRIGHT, 
ordered to be referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and to be printed. 

Mr. EWING gave notice that he should to-morrow call 
up for consideration the bill making appropriations 
for extending the Cumberland road through the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; and as the Senate was not full, 
and the hour was late, he moved an adjournment, but 
withdrew the motion at the instance of 

Mr. POINDEXTER, upon whose motion the Senate 
proceeded to the orders of the day, and took up several 
bills from the House of Representatives, which were 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Upon the bill for the relief of the heirs and legal repre- 
sentatives of Moses Shepherd, deceased, being called up, 
upon its passage— 

Mr. SPRAGUE rose and said, that considerable litiga- 
tion had previously occurred upon the merits of that 
claim, and as the Senate was thin, and the usual hour for 
adjournment had long since passed, he should not urge 
any member to explain its provisions, but would move 
that the Senate adjourn. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


TUESDAY, APRIL Í. 


RHODE ISLAND ELECTION. 

Mr. WRIGHT said, that, as a minority of the select 
committee to whom was referred the case of the contest- 
ed seat in the Senate of one of the Senators from Rhode 
Island, he wished to present a counter report, which he 
would ask to have printed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said it was not his understanding 
of parliamentary usage, that a minority of a committee 


had a right to make a counter report, for the purpose of 


combating the arguments of a majority of the commit- 
tee. He understood that, when this report was made by 
the committee, some conversation was had with regard 
to the expression of its opinion on the subject by a minor- 
ity of that body, and it seemed to be the general un- 
derstanding that something like an opinion should be 
received. He had no objection to receiving from the 
minority a mere substantive proposition, but he did not 
understand it to be in accordance with parliamentary 


rule, that a single individual should make a report of 


what was simply his own opinions. The paper now sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from New York was not, if he 
understood it, in the form of a report; indeed, a report 
from a minority of a committee appeared to him as a sol- 
ecism. A minority of Congress might as well attempt 
to legislate. Ifthe paper was an argumentative response 
to the report of the committee, the honorable member 
could make a better one in his seat; and he, for one, 
would object to receiving it, The precedent referred 
to by the Senator from Alabama, was one in which the Se- 
nate, after some discussion, refused to receive the paper as 
areport from the minority, but agreed to receive itasa 
paper simply expressing the views of two of the commit- 
tee, in opposition to the views of the majority, consisting 
of three members. Under these circumstances, he should 
he underthe necessity of calling for the reading of the 
paper before he consented to receive it. 


Mr. WRIGHT said he would answer the objections of 


the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Pornnexrer.] The 
paper he wished to present contained his own substantive 
views on the subject, and was also an argumentative re- 
sponse to the report of the committee. He certainly 
would not permit the Senator to be deceived with regard 
tothe character of the paper, and, having thus frankly 
explained its contents, he should, without any feeling 
whatever, abide by the decision of the Senate. Without 
knowing what had been the settled practice in the Senate 


in relation to such counter reports, he had taken for his 
guide the practice of the other House; and, at the time the 
committee reported, he stated very candidly what were 
his wishes, but that he felt some reluctance to undergo 
the trouble of drawing. up a report unless it would be: 
agreeable to the Senate to receive it. 
Alabama then offered, if he would consent, in making his 
report, to act in accordance with the understanding of 
the several Senators who had given their views on the 
subject, to withdraw his motion to lay the report on 
the table. 
position would be made to receiving the counter report, 
be had felt it his duty to present it. 


‘The Senator from 


With the understanding, then, tbat: no op- 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN was sorry to hear the Senator. 


from New York admit that the paper he wished to pre- 
sent was a response to the report of the committee. 
should have been very glad to have accorded to him an 
opportunity of presenting his views on the subject,- but 
could not consent to receive the paper in the shape the 
gentleman saw fit to present it. 
any idea that a minority had a right to take up a report of 
a committee, and exercise their ingenuity in tearing it to 


He 


He certainly never had 


pieces. This would be putting the majority in the back- 
ground, unless they were allowed the opportunity of again 
replying; and how far was thisto extend? He did hope 
the honorable Senator would put his paper in such a 
shape as would allow of its being received without the 
objection he had adverted to. 

Mr. SPRAGUE said, that, at the time the report of the 
committee was made, he stated to the Senate his wishes 
that the gentleman from New York might have an oppor- 
tunity of presenting his views on the subject, on the 
ground, as stated by the gentleman himself, that that pa- 
per had been for some time in the possession of the chair- 
man of the committee, so that he had had no opportunity 
of preparing a statement of his own opinions. On the 
ground, then, that the Senator from New York had not 
been prepared, by the possession of this paper, to make 
a substantive statement, he certainly was willing to extend 
to him every indulgence to enable him to do so. He cer- 
tainly thought, however, that the views of the gentleman 
when presented, would have been of the same character 
as if they had been presented at that time. He certainly 
would have considered it very irregular to give the gen- 
tleman the report of the committee for the purpose of 
enabling him to draw up an argumentative response to it. 
The general opinions of the Senate were fuunded, at the 
time, on the authority of the precedent quoted by the 
Senator from Alabama. It was, that the gentlemen com- 
posing the minority of the committee were permitted, on 
that occasion, to hand in a paper, not as an argument 
against the report, but as simply containing the opinions 
of a minority of the committee. This precedent being 
found on the Journals, he (Mr. S.) would not, ina new 
instance, refuse a like privilege to'a minority of another 
committee; that he would-be. willing prospectively to set- 
tle the rule, that such papers should not, in future, be 
received. This precedent, however, so far as he under- 
stood it, did not sanction the receipt of an argumentative 
counter report, and he would, therefore, be opposed to 
the receiving the paper presented by the gentleman from 
New York, if it was drawn up in that shape. 

Mr. EWING moved to Jay the subject on the table, for 
the purpose of proceeding to the consideration of the 
Cumberland road bill; which was agreed to. 


CUMBERLAND ROAD. 


On motion of Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, the Senate took 
up for consideration the bill making an appropriation of 
$300,000 for the repair of the Cumberland road. 

Mr. HENDRICKS moved to amend the: bill by intro- 
ducing the following words: ‘and erecting the necessary 
toll-houses and toll-gutes.’” > 
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Mr. POINDEXTER objected to the amendment as un-| Union ought to join in forwarding the beneficial energies 
necessary; . He was'of opinion that, agreeably to former) of the General Government. -It was the part of Govern- 
poliey, small appropriations for the. ercetion of toll-|ment to seek the affections of the people; and the best 
houses should be made when the road should be transfer-| way of receiving the people’s affections was, by showing 
red tothe States. them that they wished to do them good. : E 
«Mr HENDRICKS had no desire to raise difficulties,| Mr. CLAYTON observed that the Senate was now con- 
and would assent to the suggestion of the Senator from] sidering a subject over which neither he nor the Senate 
Mississippi, if necessary. had any control. The great principle was struck dead 
Mr. WILKINS said the two great objects of Congressi by the President. He (the President) was resolved that 
were to repair the road, and to get it off the hands of thej no improvement should be made beyond tide water. If 
General Government. The States had -said they would/the Delaware breakwater were to be completed, and it 
take the road after it was repaired and toll-houses had | was to be proposed to give it up to the State of Delaware, 
been: erected; and the Governor of Pennsylvania had/he would act upon that question as upon this—he would 
gone so far as to appoint commissioners to receive it.|oppose it. ‘The bill to throw the road into the hands of 
The object of the amendment was to enable the States/the States was a bill to tax it to the full amount of the re- 
to take off parts of the road as it was finished. . If toll-| pairs. And how much was that? It threw the road, in his 
gates were not now erected, this could not be done. He] vpinion, into the jurisdiction of the States through which 
hoped the Senator from Mississippi would withdraw his|it passed. He was no enemy to public improvements—he 
motion. f had voted for several appropriations for tbat purpose. 

Mr. CLAYTON objected to the principle of the bill, | But he was called upon now to. vote on a different sub- 
and should vote against it. He had always been a warm |ject—to throw the road into the hands of the States. 
friend to the system of internal improvements, and he had] Mr. EWING was of opinion, that so long as the road 
consequently hitherto voted for the formation of this road. | remsined the property of the General Government, ap- 
It was now time; however, that the Senate should pause. | propriations must continually be made to keep it in repair, 
The principle upon which this road had been established, |and to have officers appointed to carry on the work, The 
was that of carrying out the contract of the Government | Senate must be aware that a public road could never re- 
with the States west of the Ohio river. They had gone onf main in repair for six months, particularly in a mountain- 
for many years in this path, and what were now the doc-{ous country. The road must go out of use altogether, or 
trines which they heard from the West? Why the State|an appropriation must be made to put it in repair, and then 
of Ohio, by its legislature, approved of that part of the fthe States would keep it in repair; or it might be deliver- 
President’s message which would deprive his (Mr. C.’s)|ed to the States under a compact that they repair it. .Two 
and other States of the benefit of the sale of the public|years ago, eighty miles of the road were put in repair in 
lands. They were to receive no aid in return for what|the State of Ohio. -It was taken by the State, and by the 
they were doing in favor of internal improvements. Hej State kept in excellent repair, and was now the best road 
disapproved of throwing the road into the hands of the|in the United States. The road on this side of the river 
States. They might make what charge they pleased at{had been suffered to go ont of repair; application had 
the toll-houses, and Congress would have no power to|been made, and money was voted, but no care had since 
control them, . : been taken of it. But since it was placed under the care 

Mr. EWING said the honorable Senator from Delaware | of the engineer department, the road was as well done, 
could not have read the provisions of law relative to this{and the money as well applied, as in the state of things it 
matter. It was not intended to give the States exclusive |could be. It was not the fault of the people of the West 
power over the road; they were only to be permitted tojthat the money was so applied: There was no danger of 
collect toll sufficient to keep the road in repair. Hej} the road being taxed by the States, beyond what was ne- 
(My. E-) did not like the allusions which had been madejcessary. ‘They could apply the money for no other pur- 
to the conduct of the people.of. the West. He asked the [pose than for the necessary repairs. We ought to carry 
Senator from Delaware to examine the votes of the West-|into execution the compact made with the States. ‘The 
ern members relative to improvements in the honorable |road was to be given up to three States, to keep it in re- 
Senator’s own States—to look to the hundreds and thou-/pair; but Congress might assume, at any time, its jurisdic- 
sands of dollars which had been there expended. He jtion over it. . f 
trusted that the Senator, when he refiected what was due| -The Cumberland road was never a favorite object with 
to the East and to the West, would change his opinion. | Pennsylvania; but the universal sentiment on the original 
There had. pot been large sums appropriated by Govern- | question as to the policy of making the road, has been 
ment for the exclusive benefit of the West, nor would (lost sight of, and we must now keep it in repair. ‘The re- 
there be in this case. ‘The road would be equally useful |luctance, on the part of Congress, to keep the road in 
to the people of the East and to the people of the West; |repair, was discovered, and Pennsylvania made a proposi- 
it was a medium of communication which would be equally [tion to Congress to put the road-in repair, and the State 
for the interest of all; and, for the common interest, all! would then take it off our hands, and continue it in repair 
ought to subseribe. He hoped the gentleman did not by means of tolls. Congress acceded to the proposition, 
imagine that the West intended to withdraw its contribu-! with the resolution that Congress might, at any time, re- 
tion from the appropriation of the General Government assume its jurisdiction over the road. This amounted to 
for purposes of similar improvement. He hoped the |a compact with these three States, as Congress had ac- 
gentleman would withdraw. his opposition. ceded to the propositions made by these States, to repair 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN said, his principle inducement | the road, and it was now too late to look back. If it was 
to vote for. the measure was, that it was one of the sub-|necessary to make the road, it was equally necessary to 
stantial improvements made by the General Government. |keep it in repair. One portion of the road between 
‘he country had now reached that stage in its history | Washington and Wheeling was so much out of repair as 
when the States were able to take the management of|to be entirely abandoned. The honorable Senator went 
such improvements into their own hands. He regarded jinto further particulars respecting the condition of the 
it as a national object, and whatever brought distant parts}road, showing that it was good in some portions, and in 
nearer together, facilitated the national interest, and ought others almost or quite impassable, so that without repair, 
to be persevered in. He hoped the bill would not be de-|past appropriations would, to a great extent, be lost. — 
feated. All ought to desire, whenever a work of the kind] Mr. KANE said the amendment proposed to give 
was commenced, that it should be done. The whole !$509,000 for repairing the Cumberland road, and the 
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‘question now was, whether the amendment altered the 
character or principle of what the Senate had already 
adopted. When he keard the amount read, he was star- 
tled, and feared for the bill, when he recollected the view 
ef Congress on the subject of erecting toll-gates; but it 
now appeared to him, that the amendment did not alter 
the principle ef the bill. The objection to the amend. 
ment was, that it amounted to the idea that Congress were 
to erect toll-gates for the purpose of collecting tolls by 
their authority. 

(Mr. Pornpexter said that was not the idea; it was 
that of Congress authorizing the States to erect gates and 
collect tolls.] 

Mr. Kanx said, in Pennsylvania, Congress were required 
to repair the road and to erect toll-gates; but in Virginia, 
when the road had been received, commissioners were to 
be appointed and toll-gates erected, under the authority 
af the State; to this there was no objection in Virginia; 
and in Pennsylvania, the proposition was, that Congress 
should only erect the gates, and then give up the road to 
the State. Mr. K. could see no difference in the princi- 

„ple of the two cases; but if gentlemen would not vote to 
erect toll-gates, he was willing that part should be stricken 
out; but he thought it sufficient, that when the gates were 
erected, toll should be taken under the authority of the 
State. 

The obligation of Congress to repair, stood on a con- 

tract te which every President had agreed, and to which 
` there was no constitutional objection, though the acting 
President objected to the internal improvement system as 
„a system. Did this furnish a reason why they should not 

vote for that bill? Or, in other words, should they coerce 

a co-ordinate branch of the Government to adopt a gene- 

ral system, by opposition to this particular measure? 

The Senator from Delaware had objected to the bill, 
because he went for internal improvement as a system, 
> and because the bill placed the subject under the control 

of the States. It was not so; but suppose it was, Con- 

gress chose their own terms on which they would give 

“up the road, and the States were to keep it in repair, so 
-that it would be still held by the States under the Govern- 

ment. It was a mere question of policy, whether they 
should repair the road by the Government or the States. 
The temporary jurisdiction of the States over the road 
was one which they had not sought, but it had been forced 
upon them. According to the principle of the Senator, 
the Government must repair; and even if his objection 
was good, it had come too late, because Congress had es- 
tablished the principle; they had made the contract, and 
for their own interest, to get rid of expense; and, after 
this had been done, he would ask if they should object to 
the measure because the States would have the control? 

Mr. TYLEK stated the attitude of Virginia upon this 

- question. She made no surrender of her ancient principles 
upon this occasion, but wasaswell prepared to battle against 
the system of internal improvement, as she had ever been. 
She would never accept this road with toll-gates; were 
she to do so, she would be recognising a jurisdiction 
which had no right to be exercised. A proposition had 
formerly been made to erect toll-gates, had received the 
sanction of both Houses, but had been vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, (Mr. Monroe, ) on the ground that the General Gov- 
ermment had no authority over the soil of the States. The 
present case, Mr. T. said, came up in the same form as 
that to which he had alluded, and he should oppose it. 

Mr. HENDRICKS said, in the hope that this difficulty 
would be obviated by some other construction of the law, 
he would withdraw the amendment which he had offered. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said, this road was commenced 
under the administration of Mr. Jefferson, than whom no 
man could be more opposed to the internal improvement 
system of the Federal Government. The road was be- 
gun under the contract of the two per cents. but it was 


Von. X-—78 


very soon found that the supply from this source was not 

sufficient to meet the expenditure. Congress, therefore, 

upon the faith of these two percents. made larger appro- 

priations than the sams which accrued yearly from the 

public lands, reserving, however, the two per cents. as a 
fund for the eventual reimbursement of the increased out- 
lay, This fund would continue to be available to defray 
the expenses of the road as longas the public lands should 
remain in the market. The road was opened with the 
consent of ali the States; Virginia, he believed, gave her 
positive consent to the measure. Congress afterwards de- 
termined upon surrendering it to Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, for certain specific purposes. These States 
took up the matter, deliberated upon it, and consented to 
receive the road for these specific purposes, with the pro- 
viso, however, that itshould be put in repair before it 
came into their hands. For this purpose (the putting it 
in repair) appropriations had been granted during the last 
few years, with the perfect understanding that it was 
eventually to be received by the States. A great part of 
the road had been already repaired, and the large stones 
on the remainder had been taken up. The question now 
was, not as to the power of making internal improvements, 
but as to whether or not Congress should continue its 
exertions in repairing the road. They were bound to 
continue the repairs. They had offered the road to the 
States, and the States had agreed to receive it, and could 
Congress now go back from its engagement? The road 
was the great line of connexion between the Western coun- 
try and this place. Almost every member from New Orleang 
and the Southwestern States came up the Ohio and stop- 
ped at Wheeling, on his route to the seat of Government. 
Refuse to put the road in repair, and this line of commu- 
nication would be broken up.. With regard to the obser- 
vation of the Senator from Maryland, “that the States 
ought not to possess the power of raising taxes,” he (Mr. 
P.) begged to say that there was no possibility of that 
being done in the present case. The tolls were very mod- 
crate, and were to be devoted entirely to the repair of the 
road. ‘They were to constitute a road fund. lfany sur- 
plus arose, it was to be placed in the Treasury, and kept 
there, till required for repairs. [Mr. P. here reada state- 
ment of the tolls to be taken, showing the charges for the 
various vehicles and animals passing along the road to be 
very moderate. ] 

Now, after having spent upwards of two millions of 
dollars upon the road, it had become useless for the trans- 
portation of the mail, or for any other purpose. He con- 
sidered the question as judicial, whether there would be 
funds or not in the end, to reimburse Government. He 
would give his support to the bill. 

Mr. PRESTON said, that, up to the year 1826, the ap- 
propriations to the Cumberland road amounted to one 
million seven hundred and twenty-six thousand: dollars, 
Thus far, the experiment was paid for by the Government, 
and in two years afterwards, the road had cost two mil- 
lions four hundred and forty-three thousand dollars; at the 
rate of about seventeen thousand dollars a mile. Expe- 
rience showed at that time, that the road would be avery 
expensive undertaking. Another appropriation was made, 
and after its expenditure, the road was found to be ina 
worse state than it was before. Congress then made an 
additional appropriation of a hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars, for that part of the road which passed through 
Pennsylvania; and thirty-four thousand dollars for that part 
which ran through Virginia, to induce those States. to 
take it. After the expenditure of these sums, the road was 
still worse, so as to require double the appropriation. 
The undertaking had been retrograding. It was like the 
school boy, who, when. coming late to school, ‘the mas- 
ter demanding of him the reason, declared that the roads 
were so slippery that for every step he attempted to take 
forward, he slid two back. And how, said the master, 
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did you arrive at all, under such circumstances? Why, 
said the boy, 1 turned round to face the other way, and 
“by striving to get home again, arrived at school. What 
guarantee was there, that next year Congress would not 
be called upon for another appropriation of double the 
amount? The road had been surveyed, the bridges built, 
the excavations made, the graduations effected, and yet 
two thousand dollars per mile were wanted, to put it in 
‘a state of repair. That the public money should be thus 
expended, was, no doubta desirable thing. It was, no 


doubt, advantageous to Pennsylvania, to have so much of 


‘the public money thus expended within the limits of the 
State. He did not accuse Pennsylvania of any attempt to 
‘procure it; but the expenditure of the money there was 
‘nevertheless advantageous. : 

Gentlemen now wished to appropriate two hundred 
dollars a mile, after seventeen hundred had been already 
expended. For what purpose? Not to make a road for 
free passage, but to make a present of. It appeared to 
him that Government had made a bargain which it had 
better get clear ofat once. Pennsylvania now stipulated 
for the erection of toll-gates, or she would not accept 
of it. There had been money enough laid out upon the 
road to justify the saying of a gentleman, who averred 
that the cost of the road would be found to be sufficient 
‘to pave it with metal; and it seemed to him as if there 
had been actually as much expended as would pave the 
road with iron, as some of the streets of London were 
vpaved. 

“But what guarantee was there that, after all the ex- 
penditure upon it, the road would be kept up? No 
doubt Pennsylvania would fulfil her engagement; but she 
bad a contrary interest, and would you give her three 
‘hundred thousand dollars to sustain a road against her 
own interest? 1f the interests of that great State were 
‘connected with any other line, no doubt that other line 
would be established. 

Who was to decide as to the state of the road? The 
officers of the Government; and it would be their in- 
terest not to decide until the road was in perfect order; 
so that if a single toll-gate wanted as much repair as 
would cost twenty-five cents, the road would be report- 
ed to be notin order. If Pennsylvania would stipulate 
for as much money as was necessary by estimation to 
complete the road through her territory, it would be the 
most advisable course. But she would make no such 
stipulation. There was now a large appropriation every 
year—a constant call upon the Treasury. Having given 
“so much money, gentlemen argued that it ought not to 
be lost, and gave another appropriation, and yet the road 
was ho better. It originally cost two millions of dollars, 
and, according to the engineers report, it would now 
cost little less to repair it. It was perfectly clear that 
three hundred thousand dollars would not be sufficient; 
and if that was appropriated now, Congress would have 
to keep appropriating year after year, If the road was 


not worth supporting on the part of Pennsylvania, it was! 


not worth supporting on the part of Congress. He would 
stipulate in the bill that the State, for an appropriation, 
should agree to make the road, or not have it at all. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania was averse to a clay 
road. There was no stipulation for a clay road in the 
bill. He would object with him against a clay road. He 
should be unwilling that so large a grant as three hundred 
thousand dollars should be made—he could not give his 
assent; and felt himself compelled to vote against the bill. 

Mr. BIBB said, he would vote for the appropriation for 
repairing the road, and for giving up its management to 
the States; the latter would be giving it where it properly 
belonged, and it would then be kept in good repair, and 
Congress would get rid of these applications for money. 
A small toll at each gate would keep the road fit for 
travelling. On this subject he did not depend on conjec- 


and the Atlantic. Any gentleman who would travel that 
road between Cumberland and the Ohio, would not count 
less than four or five hundred loaded wagons. It was 
true the road was much out of repair, but it stood won- 
derfully where it was made as it was originally, so that 
stages and heavy wagons had passed over it for twenty 
years, without repair. But the pounded stone had been 
ground to dust in some places, and had left the large 
rocks bare, so as to make the road intolerable. Instead 
of the old foundation, the Macadam’s plan was entirely 
adopted, so that the appropriation had not been sufficient; 
but now three hundred thousand dollars would go very 
far, if it would not be entirely sufficient ,to put the road 
in repair. Mr. B. went into a particular description of 
the state of the road. 

He thought that in point of economy, as much for the 
convenience of the road, as in regard to future appropri- 
ations, to get clear of the begging of money, it was better 
to appropriate now a sufficient amount. “ He wanted to 
get clear of the road, and let the States take it; and the 
only way was to repair it, and let the States erect toll- 
gates. ‘They ought not to doubt the fidelity of any State 
in the Union; it was an unsocial idea, which he would 
never harbor. The States were in difficulty when the 
constitution was adopted; and since that time the General 
Government itself had borrowed money and paid interest. 
But since the country had recovered from the effects of 
the revolutionary war, since commerce had expanded, and 
the States had emerged from their depressed condition, 
he had seen no reason to doubt their fidelity. He saw no 
difficulty, and he would act under the persuasion that Ma- 
ryland, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, would do all that was 
or ought to be expected. 

He would be very unwilling to have the intercommuni- 
cation between Washington and the valley of the Missis- 
sippi broken in upon by the road going to ruin. It had 
been constructed over places extremely rough and diffi- 
cult, and he thought it the best economy to make a mode- 
rate appropriation to putit in repair; how much would 
be sufficient he did not know; but many miles of the road 
did not require repair. He believed that, considering 
the part of the country, and the. thin population, more 
than three hundred thousand dollars could not be profit- 
ably expended in any one year, and from experience 
they would be enabled to make a more profitable expendi- 
ture of money. 

Mr. SOU'THARD said, he had felt great difficulty in 
his own mind in relation to the question now before the 
Senate, as to what was his duty; but he regarded the ap- 
propriation of three hundred thousand dollars, as not the 
concluding one; if that was made now, two or three hun- 
dred thousand dollars must be appropriated next year, 
and if he gave his vote now, he would repeat it next year 
or the subsequent year. He did not, as some members 
did, rest the appropriation on the ground ofa final one. 
His difficulty was, whether he should.go the whole length, 
for if Congress were to make no more appropriations than 
this, it would be a good bargain. He foresaw additional 
appropriations, and yet he had brought his mind to vote 
for this, and he would tell his reasons. He had under- ~ 
stood that the several States were willing to receive the 
road and keep itin repair without calling on Government. 
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Appropriations had been heretofore made for making it 
and keeping it in repair, and he was not much surprised 
at the amount, immense as it had been. It was a vast 
work at its commencement, and liable to be speedily out 
of repair. 

Under these circumstances, much money was wanted; 
the only question was, whether the object to be gained 
was worthy the expenditure. He, Mr. S., had always 
thought it was, and such being his opinion, he had always 
been glad to see the appropriations made. Were they 
to surrender this undertaking? When he remembered the 
great objects Congress had in view, when they commen- 
ced this road; when he remembered what the road was— 
that it was the great fine by which nine States approach-; 
ed the seat of Government—every feeling of regard for| 
the national interests forbade that it should be given up. 
Hie, for one, would not surrender it. How then was it 
to be continued? ‘They had felt the pressure of appro- 
priations, and had attempted to avoid them by making the 
road support itself. 

The question as to the collection of tolls was debated at 
length, and in a very animated manner, and Congress 
came to the conclusion of erecting toll-houses upon the 
road, Theirintentions, however, in this particular, were 
defeated by the veto of the then President, who believed 
that the Gavernment had no power to erect toll-houses. 
Congress could not continue the road, therefore, by the 
collection of tolls, and appropriations were obliged to be 
made to save it from annihilation. The expense thus 
incurred had been so heavily felt during the last few years, 
that Congress was induced to look round for some means 
of relief. 

They could not put up gates themselves for the pur- 
pose of defraying the expense of the road, and therefore 
saw that they must either keep it in repair themselves by 
annual appropriations or surrender it to the States, who 
could erect toll-houses. ‘The latter alternative was deter- 
mined upon after much deliberation. 'The States consent- 
ed to receive the road on condition that it should be 
placed in proper repair; it was at the time in such a state 
that it could not be travelled on. ‘The first step then of 
the General Government, was to put the road in repair. 
They could not require the States themselves to do it; the 
road was a national object. Well, the present appropria- 
tion was required to continue these repairs; if it was not 
granted the road would be neglected; no one could in- 
terfere to preserve it; and it would be eventually annihi- 
lated. That this should be the case, he (Mr. S.) would 
never permit, as far as his vote could have any intluence. 
The undertaking was a national one; it was one of those 
necessary bonds which served to bind together the hearts 
of the people of this Union. It had been said that the 
engagements which Government had made with the 
States might fall to be fulfilled. It might be so. But 
was he to act upon the supposition, that when Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia had pledged themselves to 
receive this road, they would violate their pledges? He 
would vote millions rather than act upon such a supposi- 
tion. No! these States would fulfil their engagements to 
the letter; only put the road in repair, and his life upon it 
Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania would not be found 
wanting in the fulfilment of that which they had promised. 

The question in his mind was, whether this great under- 
taking should be surrendered or not. He had felt some 
difficulty in coming to a decision upon the subject, because 
the present appropriation might not be found sufficient; 
yet he had brought himself to vote for it. He went upon 
the belief that as scon as the road was ready, the States 
would take itand relieve the Treasury of the Union from 
such drafis as had hitherto been made upon it. He should 
ask thatthe question be taken by ayes and noes. 

Mr. PRESTON desired to make an amendment, by 
striking out certain words. 


r 


The CHAIR decided that this could not be done. 

Mr. PRESTON would then move to add, ‘‘ providing 
the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia con- 
sent to receive those parts of the road which pass through 
their respective States when putin repair by this ap- 
propriation.” 

Mr. SQUTHARD said, that the effect of the amend- 
ment would be, to confine the appropriation to that part 
of the road which was within the States of Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, and to give no portion to Virginia. © 

Mr. PRESTON would have no objection to insert the 
State of Virginia. 

Mr. WILKINS could give no hope that Pennsylvania 
could agree to a proposition of the kind. She looked on 
it as a national undertaking, in which she had as little to 
do as the State of South Carolina, or any other State. 
She had certainly less to do with it than Ghio. Most of 
the roads in Pennsylvania were toll roads, and brought in 
a revenue to the State. The State had an interest in her 
roads, but never looked upon this road as of any interest 
to her, it was therefore that she had asked Government 
to hang toll-gates. Would South Carolina hang toll-gates? 
Would Virginia hang toll-gates? The road was a national 
road, and consequently of as much interest to those States 
as to Pennsylvania. ‘There was no doubt as to the integrity 
of Pennsylvania. To adopt the amendment would be to 
prevent the Government from making any repairs this 
season, and the want of repairs now would add fifty per 
cent. to the expense of repairs next year. lf Congress 
meant to do any thing, now was the best time. 

Mr. CLAY thought that if the amendment were adopt- 
ed, it would defeat the object of the bill entirely. Ifthe 
bill were to be passed, he hoped the Senate would reject 
the amendment. ‘Ihe honorable Senator from South Car- 
olina had stated the great expenses which the undertaking 
had already incurred. 1t was true; but they arose mainly 
from the want of any constant method of keeping the road 
in repair. Twelve years ago toll-gates were proposed, 
and the people who used. the road weuld be willing to 
pay. If toll-gates were hung, a sufficiency of money 
could be collected to keep the road in constant repair. 
He must say, in vindication of the act, that Government 
was more competent to erect the road than a corporate 
authority. 

The road from Whecling was erected at less than six 
thousand dollars per mile. Mr. C. went into a statement 
of the expenses of constructing several roads, and said, 
that if Government did not employ its own engincers, he 
would hesitate to vote so large asum without some altera- 
tion. fis own State had asked for an appropriation, 
which was not obtained. Last session it was proposed to 
appropriate the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
for purposes of internal improvement, but the State of 
Llinois and some others voted against the measure. He 
would vote for the measure, in the hope that the gentle- 
man would reconsider his views: and also from the convic- 
tion that Kentucky and other States, which held no pub- ` 
fic lands, ought to share in the benefits resulling from 
public improvements. He would not vote for the mea- 
sure, but for the reservation that the General Government 
would retain a power over the road. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, inquired why Congress was 
asked to Macadamize the road when it was not in the 
original agreement. The road was once an admirable ex- 
periment, but not on the Macadam plan; it would be so 
as originally constructed, and the present appropriation, 
in that case, would not have exceeded $200,000; but if it 
were $300,000, with a view to have it well repaired, con- 
siderable more would still be required—and_ why?” Be- 
cause Pennsylvania would not receive it if it were not 
such a road as would never get out of repairs: “The pro- 
vision was, that the road should be made in the. manner it 
was originally begun, but it being a road of the United ` 
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States, nothing was done, and for that reason the repairs 
were not made when they. became necessary, and not at 
all-till the road was ruined. . But toll-gates would keep it 
in.repair without difficulty... Pennsylvania had the same 
interest in. three of her counties as in ten, and she was 
bound.to accept the road- and keep it open, not on the 
Macadam plan, but the original plan. 

He could not be content to go on making such heavy 

appropriations. When they made an appropriation, with 
“a perfect conviction that it would be sufficient, it uniform- 
dy turned out that it was not sufficient, but the road was 
-< worše than before. Hf reliance could be placed on those 
employed—the engineers of the United States—large 
stone would make the road permanent for several years; 
and if so, it could then be kept easily in repair by tolls. 

To.the supposed constitutional power of Congress he 
was opposed; he had voted against the toll bill of 1832, 
though there was but a small portion of the Senate against 
it; he was in a minority of seven, all Southern men but 
one... Virginia, on that occasion, was not with the South; 
she voted for toll-gates, 

Mr. K. said he wished very much that this road should 
not be so entirely destroyed as to cut off the communica- 
tion between Washington and the West, and the Govern- 
ment was not bound to go beyond the arrangement. The 
road beyond the Ohio differed in some degree from the 
part on this side, as it respeeted appropriations. These 
were new States, and stipulations had been made to con- 
struct reads through them by Congress; and when the 
public lands should be brought into market, the exnense 
would be more than refunded. He hoped the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina would prevail. 

Mr. KANE had voted against the land bill of the last 
session, for he thought Congress had not the power to 
appropriate money except for the benefit of the whole 
country. The bill proposed to give money to the States, 
neh wae e heq py nem kand Pie pjecen ie simply this is the second instance this session of such an awful 

i 8 8 M and sudden dispensation of Providence. We, bis col- 
States for themselves, to appropriate money for the ben- 1 fthe South Carolina delegation, lament his | 
efit of the people of theUnion, according to their judgment. She Te iki ‘ne he differed oe 10D amen it oF 

Mr. EWING would say one word on the amendment. neu the otic that he h differen ch us any some Polad 
This appropriation was to be made provided the States public policy. Suc r i ae pen eaten a $ 
would receive the road: but could it be done? An engi- personal ied Ea eae has know e Eo E 
neer must be sent, and the legislatures would not have pi vee are an AN eran ee aout ar ie 
time to act, and the effect would be, that the provision | 2" God forbid that anyi Suca og Sina wh PINUS I PECe 
would be defeated; and if it was so for the present year, Here eb St ordea ine WUES now pases 
me A seqüencewouldbe slaget spp ee fe a himself, he brought uncommon force of character, firm- 
and Government agreed to open théroad to the Ohio riy- | ?€58 Of purpose, and vigor of Seem i a 
cr. Was this a contract? If the road were now permitted his constituents have to mourn the ain ' a quantes 
to go down, it would be keeping the word of promise to|^t this important juncture of our affairs; ee fallowine 
the ear only. The Senator from South Carolina had said devolves ithe melanehóly Salyer movmg: the followme 
that it was not worth the expenses; but the road was be- Resolved, That the Senate will attend the funeral of the 
en en i years ago, and had been of much use to Hon. Jastrs Buarr, late a member of the House of ae. 

ae 2 . gg s , |resentatives from the State of South Carolina, at the 
Rid amendment was now tried, and lost without a di- hour of four o’clock this evening; and, as a testimony of 

: M is bi Lads vend a {respect for, the memory of the deceased, they will go 
hid dual theni sorei tbe lb oiae wot reag mto morning by wearing crape round the left arm for 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Clay, Ewing, Freling- e rerl was then unanimously adopted; and, on 
huysen, Hendricks, Kane, Kent, Linn, Morris, Poindex-| on of Mr PRESTÒN ` j 7 
ter, Porter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Silsbee, South- the Senate adjourned 
ard, Tipton, Waggaman, Wilcins —20. í i J S 

NAYS.—Messrs. Black, Brown, Calhoun, Clayton, p 3 a 
Forsyth, Hill, King of Ala., King of Ga., Knight, Leigh, , eae pale “ 
Mangum, Moore, Naudain, Preston, Shepley, Smith, CHITTENDEN (VT.) MEMORIAL. . 
Sprague, Swift, Tomlinson, Tyler, White, Wright.—22. Mr. PRENTISS presented a memorial and resolutions 

So the bill was negatived. from the county of Chittenden, in Vermont, remonstrat- 

The Senate then adjourned. ing against the removal of the Government deposites from 

the Bank of the United States, and praying that the de- 
posites may be restored, and the country relieved from 
the distress which has been brought upon it. Mr. P. 
said that the memorial and resolutions were adopted at a 


bill making appropriations for the repair and continua- 
tion of the Cumberland road; and, after a short desulto- 
ry debate, in which Messrs. WHITE, CLAY, POIN- 
DEXTER, EWING, SPRAGUE, and KING of Als- 
bama took part, Mr. PRESTON called for the yeas and 
nays; which having been ordered, the question was tak- 
en, and decided in the affirmative, as follows: ; 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Clay, Ewing, Grundy, Hen- 
dricks, Kane, King of Alabama, Knight, Linn, McKean, 
Morris, Poindexter, Porter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, 
Shepley, Silsbee, Smith, Southard, Sprague, Swift, Tall- 
madge, Tipton, Tomlinson, White, Wilkins, Wright.—28. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Brown, Calhoun, Hill, King of Ga., 
Leigh, Moore, Preston, Tyler.—8. 

‘The bill was then re-committed to the Committee on 
Roads and Canals, 


DEATH OF Mr. BLAIR, OF S. CAROLINA. 


The following message was received from the House of 

Representatives, by Mr. Franklin, their Clerk: 
In ‘raz House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, Aprii 2d, 1834. 

Ordered, That a message be sent to the Senate to noti- 
fy that body of the death of Jamzs Brarr, late one of the 
Representatives from the State of South Carolina, and 
that his funeral will take place this day, at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, from the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The message having been read— i 

Mr. PRESTON said: 1am sure the Senate will sym- 
pathize with me in those emotions of profound sorrow with 
which I rise to propose the customary resolution upon 
suchan event. The sudden death of General Buarn, in 
the vigor of life, and in the midst of its most strenuous 
pursuits, cannot fail to impress all minds with the most 
solemn feelings—which to us are enhanced by his associ- 
ation with us in the same pursuits, and by the fact that 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2. 


Mr. WHITE, one of the majority, moved a reconsid- 
eration.of the vote taken yesterday on the rejection of the 
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meeting of citizens convened without distinction of party, 31st ultimo, requiring the Secretary of the Treasury, 


to consult and express tbeir opinions upon the present 
embarrassed and alarming condition of the country. 
Neither the memorial nor the resolutions, said Mr. P., 
advance any new doctrines, nor state any facts of a char- 
acter essentially different from those which have already 
been presented during the session, on the same subject 
and in the same form, from numerous other quarters, to 
the Senate. They represent the portion of the country 
from which they proceed, to be in a condition not less un- 
favorable than the condition of most other parts of the 
country from which we have heard; and they urge upon 
Congress the wisdom and necessity of discarding rash and 
dangerous experiments upon the currency, credit, and 
business of the community, and of adhering to the policy 
which has heretofore characterized the Government, and 
given peace, contentment, and happiness to the people. 
They maintain that credit is not only essential to the 
transaction of business, but has been an important and 
efficient agent in the advancement of the prosperity of 
the country, by giving activity to the operations of busi- 
ness, and enabling men of limited means, men with no 
capital but their integrity and labor, to acquire compe- 
tence and wealth; and they insist that whatever tends to 
impair or obstruct credit, operates to repress the spirit of 
industry and enterprise, and is injurious to the general 
welfare. ‘They also hold, that, while the State legisla- 
tures possess the power to incorporate banks, the cur- 
rency of the country will he a paper currency, and that 
though such a currency, if founded on a specie basis, 
and properly regulated, has many advantages over a me- 
tallic circulation, it can be preserved sound, safe, and 
uniform, only by means of a national bank. The memo- 
rialists, sir, complain, that the currency is deranged, and 
credit destroyed; that business is suspended, and proper- 
ty depreciated; and they attribute the unexampled em- 
barrassments and evils, under which the country is suffer- 
ing, to the hostile position assumed by the administration 
in relation to the Bank of the United States; to the ün- 


‘to report to the Senate what amount of public money 
is now on deposite in the Union Bank of Maryland, when 
and on what account it was deposited, and also, whether 
any Treasury drafts, contingent or other, have been, du- 
ring the month of March, 1834, furnished to the said 
bank, or at any time heretofore, to the Bank of Maryland, 
for any and what purpose. And that he likewise report 
what amount of stock in the capital of the said Union 
Bank was held by R. B. Taney, Esq., when the said 
bank was selected as one of the banks to receive on. de- 
posite the public money, and what amount of the said 
stock he now holds,” I have the honor to transmit hére- 
with a statement (marked A to U) of the public money 
deposited in the Union Bank of Maryland, showing when. 
it was deposited, and on what account. The difference 
between the balance to the credit of the Treasurer, in. 
his statement, and in that furnished by the bank, arises 
from warrants which have been issued by the Treasurer 
on the bank, but which have not yet been presented for 
payment, and a deposite to his credit since the last weekly 
return. ` 

No Treasury drafts, contingent or other, were furnished 
to the Union Bank of Maryland, during the month of 
March, 1834. And no transfer draft of any description, . 
contingent or other, has ever been furnished to the Bank 
of Maryland, since I came into office. In,answer to that 
part of the resolution which calls for information as to 
the amount of stock held by Roger B. Taney in the 
Union Bank of Maryland, ‘when the said bank was sc- 
lected as one of the banks to receive in deposite the pub- 
lic money, and what amount of the said stock he now 
holds,” ï have the honor to state, that, inasmuch as the in- 
quiry does not embrace the stockholders generally, but 
is confined to the stock of a particular individual, it must, 
by necessary implication, be understood as pointing the 
inquiry to the motives which influenced the individual 
named in the transactions he may bave had in the stock 
of the said bank—and under such circumstances, it is 


justifiable attack made upon the character and credit of|due to his official relations to the Senate and to the pub- 
that institution. They view the sudden withdrawal of|lic, that his motives in any such transactions should be 
the public deposites from the legally-established and au-| fully and clearly disclosed. 1 therefore transmit to the 
thorized place of custody, and intrusting them to banks} Senate a copy of a Ictter from this Department to the 
in no way responsible to Congress, not only as a measure | president of the Union Bank of Maryland, dated the 31st 
palpably unnccessary, impolitic, and unjust, but as an at-| day of March, 1834, apprizing him of the information re- 
tempt to change the whole money system of the country, | quired by the Senate, requesting him to forward to the 


and subject both the public treasure and the currency to 
the individual action and control of the Executive, in 
subversion of the legitimate functions and constitutional 
authority of the legislature. The meeting, sir, at which 
the memorial and resolutions were adopted, was attended, 
as I am informed, by not less than four hundred freemen. 
Among the number present were the most intelligent and 
respectable men in the county—not only men of exten- 
sive business, but prominent and leading men in the dif- 
ferent political parties. It is worthy of notice, that the 
gentleman who acted as chairman of the, meeting has 
been, for several years, the candidate of the friends of 
the administration for the office of Governor of the State. 
In addition te this, I am enabled to say, that the memo- 
rial and resolutions are characterized by respectful phra- 
sevlogy, by a tone of just moderation, and carry upon the 
face of them convincing proof of the public spirit and 
rectitude of purpose of those from whom they emanated. 

The memorial was then read, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


UNION BANK OF MARYLAND. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented the following com” 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, respon- 
sive to Mr. Cuay’s resolution of the 31st March: 

Tnnasury DEraRTMENT, April 3d, 1834. 

Srp: In obedience to the resolution of the Senate of the 


Department, a statement of the amount of stock in the 
Union Bank of Maryland, held by Roger B. ‘Taney, at 
the time the deposites were removed—time at which it 
was purchased—and the amount now held by him—and 
the original private letter of Roger B. Taney, authoriz- 
ing him to sell certain shares of stock which were lately 
sold. 

Also, the letter from the president of the Union Bank 
of Maryland, in reply, dated April Ist, 1854, enclosing 
the statements and. papers above mentioned, which are. 
herewith transmitted, and are as follows: i 

1. The statement of the cashier, showing that at the 
time of the selection of the said bank as onc of the banks 
to receive in deposite the public money, Roger B. Ta- 
ney hell in the stock of the said bank, seventy-one full 
shares and four half shares, the par value of which 
amounted to $3,475. That the last of these shares were 
purchased by him on the 12th of May, 1831, before he 
received any appointment under the Government of the 
United States; and that he now holds sixty-three full 
shares of stock in the said bank, showing that cight full 
shares and four half shares which were held by him atthe 
time the deposites were removed, were sold and. trans- 
ferred on the 20th February, 1834. ; 

2. The original private letter of Roger B.. Taney, of 
the 18th February, 1834, to the president of the Union 
Bank, directing so many shares to be-sold, for the pur- 
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pose of paying the debt therein mentioned, as might be 
necessary for that purpose, and the balance of the shares 
to bé returned to him; and the affirmation of the president 
of the Union Bank that he sold, under the power of at- 
torney mentioned in that letter, eight full shares and four 
half shares, and returned to Roger B. Taneya certificate 
of theremiaining one share. The letter states the certi- 
ficate sent to the president of the bank at nine full shares;, 
the affirmation of the president of the bank shows that it 
contained nine full shares and four half shares, the half 
shares being omitted. in the letter, but included in the 
power of attorney to sell. 
< Lalso transmit herewith the original letter, dated 15th 
February, 1834, from Somerville Pinkney, Esq., of the 
city of Annapolis, the counsel for the creditor to whom 
the debt was due from Roger B. Taney, as trustee, re- 
questing the payment of the said debt. ; 
I have the honor tobe, sir, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 
R. B. TANEY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. Manrixs Van Boren, 
Vice President of U. S., and President of the Senate. 


Mr. CLAY briefly explained, that, in consequence of 
the return made of the stockholders of the Union Bank of 
Maryland, in which the name of R. B. Taney appeared 
ag stockholderghe had thought it but justice to the public 
that it should be ascertained what amount of stock was 
held by Mr. Taney in this bank. Jt was a mere fact 
which was called for, and nothing had been dropped, 
when the call was made, on the subject of motives. When 
the people had the facts before them they would be able 
to make their own inferences. He had not thought it 
proper that the name of Mr. Taricy should be sent forth 
to the world asa stockholder, without further informa- 
tion. Mr. C. moved that the communication be print- 
ed; which was agreed to. 


RATH (ME.) MEMORIAL. 


Mr. SPRAGUE presented a memorial of the citizens 
of Bath, in Maine. 

Mr. S. said that this was a memorial on the all-ab- 
sorbing subject which had occupied the Senate for so 
many months, and to which Senators now lent such an 
unwilling ear, as led him almost to believe that their 
hearts had become callous to the sufferings of the com- 
munity, as they increased in intensity. ‘The memorial was 
signed by upwards of 300 of the citizens of Bath, State 
of Maine, who represent that this infliction on the country, 
jn its travels to the Northeast, had reached them, and 
that they were now feeling its disastrous effects; that 
they were now increasing, and that every indication as to 
the future gave them reason to apprehend they would 
be still more and more severe. They bad before them, 
in prospect, as they express it, the utter prostration of 
business, bankruptcy, and ruin. 

"The cause of their not having felt, before this time, 
the distress of which they now complain, would be readily 
understood, when it was considered that the State of 
Maine was, during the winter season, in a great measure 
cut off from commercial communications with other States 
by the bond of nature, in which they are locked. As 
the spring. opened their business soon commenced, and 
they felt most-severely the effects of a general prostra- 
tion of business in other parts of the Union. Although 
he, Mr. S., had reason to believe that the demand for 
movey might be less in the commercial cities soon, than 
it had been, yet he could net flutter himself that his con- 
stituents would be relieved from the distress consequent 
upon the derangement of the currency, under which 
they were now laboring, and of which they complain; 
because their sufferings arose from the general paralysis 
which now afflicted the commercial community.’ It is 


the want of a demand for the articles they supply, and 
the labor they furnish, which caused them to feel the 
present pressure, 

So long as the derangement of the currency continued, 
however abundant money might be in the hands of capi- 
talists, there would be an unwillingness to part with it, 
and there would be a deficiency of supply, not for the 
want of business operations, but because no man could’ 
borrow money from the capitalist to aid the views of those 
who were engaged in enterprise. He would say that 
their business was prostrated—was in the most disastrous 
condition. The memorialists, he repeated, said that they 
were suffering much, and apprehended, as he (Mr. S.) 
conceived with good reason, that they were to suffer 
still more severely. They consequently beseeched Con- 
gress to afford them some relief; at the same time they 
expressed their opinion that the derangement of the cur- 
rency was owing to the Executive action—to its attack 
upon the Bank of the United States; and the course ne- 
cessarily pursued by it when thus assailed by the Chief 
Magistrate. ‘Tey expressed their opinion that the re- 
newal of the charter of the present bank, or the establish- 
ment of some other institution which shall perform the 
necessary functions in relation to the currency, is indis- 
pensable to secure to ita sound and healthy state, and to 
enable men to transact their business with more conve- 
nience to themselves. They left it to Congress to select 
between those two courses; being of opinion that a bank 
is particularly advantageous to the laboring classes and 
the active business men of the community, enabling them, 
when without capital, having their integrity, their activ- 
ity, and industry, which was their capital, to depend 
upon, to avail themselves of the security for these calcu. 
lations, offered by a national bank. 

The memorial was then read, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


FANEUIL HALL RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. BENTON rose to present the resolutions adopted 
by the friends of the administration, and opponents of 
the United States Bank, at their great meeting in Faneuil 
Hall, on the 14th of March last. He said, that in the 
great multitude of petitions, memorials, and resolutions, 
which had been presented to the Senate, few, ifany, 
ever came forward with more imposing claims to the 
respectful consideration of the Senate. They come from 
acity, great in itself, and greater sull in the commerce 
which enriches it—the arts and literature which adorn 
it—and the historic recollections which illustrate it. They 
come from a large portion of the population of that emi- 
nent city—5,000 being computed to be within the walls, 
and 2,000 without—making a mass of 7,000 citizens, 
whose voices were united and imbodied in these resolu- 
tions. ‘They were adopted on 4 spot sacred to American 
history, and memorable for scenes of patriotic impulsion-- 
in that Faneuil Hall, whose name alorie imparts an inte- 
rest to every thing which emanates from it. 

‘These resolutions, said Mr. B., are twenty-eight in 
number. ‘They embrace all the points which have grown 
out of the question which has occupied and engrossed 
the public attention since the meeting of Congress; and 
are full and explicit in approving the conduct of the Pre- 
sident and Secretary of the ‘Treasury, and in condemn- 
ing the conduct of the United States Bank. Concurring 
as he heartily did, in the sentiments expressed by these 
resolutions, he felt a particular gratification in being the 
organ of their communication to the Senate. They would 
be read, and would speak for themsclves; and would 
show that any attempt on his part to add to their point 
and power, would be vain and nugatory. He should not 
make the attempt—he should not pretend to go over 
ground so fully occupied and so ably explored; but he 
would take leaye to make a few remarks on some: points 
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mentioned in the resolutions, cither of a more general) which so long and so distinctly marked the political par- 
application, or of a nature not to be sufficiently illustrated | ties of this country. The creation of this bank went to 
in the limited scope of a resolution. the origin of party. It went to the source where parties 
Mr. B. remarked upon the identity of the scene which} should be formed—to principles, to great and fundamen- 
was now presented with the one which was witnessed at tal principles in the administration of the Government. Tt 
the approaching termination of the first bank charter in involved the question of constructive, and of granted 
1811, when there was no removal of deposites to be| powers; and was the entering wedge to all the implied 
charged with the distresses of the country. All the ma-| powers afterwards assumed by Congress. Prohibitory 
chinery of alarm and distress was in as full activity at that | tariffs—local internal improvement—and the whole Amer- 
time as at present, and with the same identical effects. ican system. He said the bank was the head of the Amer- 
Town meetings—memorials-—resolutions --deputations toj ican system, and if it was re-chartered, it would re-estab- 
Congress—alarming speeches in Congress. The price/lish that system in greater power and glory than it ever 
of all property was shown to be depressed. Hemp sunk | possessed. That it would do so, was proved, he said, by 
in Philadelphia from $350 to $250 per ton; flour sunk| what it was now doing—struggling for those deposites 
from $11 a barrel to $7 75; all real estate fell 30 per which were the fruit of the high tariff policy—struggling 
cent.; 500 houses were suspended in their erection; the for money which many gentlemen held to have been un- 
rent of money rose to 1 3 per month on the best paper. constitutionally levied, and therefore, not levied at all, but 
Confidence destroy ed —manufactories stopped—workmen j taken tortuously. He warned gentlemen who were op- 
dismissed—and the ruin of the country confidently pre-| posed to the Amcrican system, not now to re-establish this 
dicted. This was the scene then; and for what object? eldest and strongest member of that system; and which, if 
Purely and simply to obtain a re-charter of the bank—— re-established, would certainly set up the whole family 
purely and simply to force a re-charter from the alarm | again; especially that high tariff which furnished her with 
and distress of the country; for there was no removal cf] those surpluses of revenue, for the keeping of which she 
deposites then to be complained of, and to be made the | now shows such an invincible inclination. 
scape-goat of a studied and premeditated attempt to ope- Mr. B. remarked upon the resolution which spoke of 
rate upon Congress through the alarms of the people and the exclusion of the Government directors from a knowl- 
the destruction of their property. There was not even | edge and participation in the affairs of the bank, for the 
a curtailment of discounts then. The whole scene was| purpose of reminding the American people that there 
fictitious; but it was a case in which fiction does the mis-| were no Government directors at this time in the bank. 
chief of truth. A false alarm in the money market pro-|The institution, in its management, was now a mere pri- 
duces all the effects of real danger; and thus, as much j vate affair, governed by the directors of the individual 
distress was proclaimed in Congress in 1811—as much stockholders; wielding and using the money, the name, 
distress was proved to exist, and really did exist—then the character, and the influence of the United States, pre- 
as now; without a single cause to be alleged then, which | cisely as they pleased. The immense power which the 
is alleged now. But the power and organization of the | Government had put into the hands of the bank, was now 
bank made the alarm then; its power and organization | used independently of the Government; and in the ab- 
make it now; and fictitious on both occasions; and men |sence of directors, it became a matter of the highest mo- 
were ruined then, as now, by the power of imaginary | ment to the people to have a thorough investigation into 
danger, which in the moneyed world, has all the ruinous|the affairs of the bank, to see how far its tremendous 
effects of real danger. No deposites were removed then, | powers had been used for good, or for evil; for favor, or 
and the reason was, as assigned by Mr. Gallatin to Con-| affection; for the relief, or oppression of the American 
gress, that the Government had borrowed more than the | people. Until that examination was made, and especially 
‘amount of the deposites from the bank; and this loan jin the absence and exclusion of the Government directors, 
would enable her to protect her interest in every contin- it was certainly an extraordinary case of presumption for 
gency. The open object of the bank then was a re-|the bank to come forward and demand. a re-charter. 
charter. The knights entered the list with their visors} The equality of the State banks with the branches of 
off—no war in disguise then for the renewal of a charter the Federal bank, as places of deposite for the public 
under the tilting and jousting of a masquerade scuffle for| moneys, as mentioned in one of the resolutions, was next 
recovery of deposites. adverted to by Mr. B. He did it for the purpose of re- 
That the real object of all this alarm in the country— marking that the strong and conclusive argument against 
all this pressure upon some parts of the country—for the | the assumption, that the Federal bank was the Federal 
section south of the Potomac had enjoyed a remarkable} Treasury, growing out of the 14th fandamental article of 
exemption—he was permitted to believe was to secure the constitution of the bank, could no longer escape pub- 
the re-charter of the bank. Such must have been the de-|lic attention. The notice which was taken of it in such a 
sign of the bank; and the manner in which the bill for the | meeting, and such a place, would’ ensure it a general and 
reecharter was brought forward, and then laid over, cer- conspicuous regard in time to come. i : 
tainly favored the idea. It was brought forward under |. Mr. B. referred to another of the resolutions, as claim- 
an agonizing cry of distress, and a vehement appeal for|ing a particular notice, because it had a reference toa 
immediate relief from actual, insufferable distress, It great practical measure now depending before the Senate, 
was then laid down thatit might not interfere with another [and which he hoped would end in legislative action. It 
debate; that other debate came to a close in two days; then | was the one which related to the reform of the currency-— 
the bill, which was fixed for the first of May, was taken|the réal currency of the constitution—by enlarging the 
up to be fixed again for the 21st of April; and before the [specie circulation, and diminishing the paper circulation, 
2ist of April comes, a set of important elections will take | within the United States. T his was the true way to re- 
place in the two great States of New York and Virginia. |form the currency. Let Congress raise gold to its just 
Thus, after working the machinery of alarm for three |value, and restore it to its ancient place of current money 
months, and filling the Union with cries for the restoration |among the people; let it repeal all its unwise, if not un- 
of the deposites, the bank suddenly presents a demand constitutional laws against the circulation of foreign a 
for a re-charter; and then adjourns that demand, urgent | let it get rid of its own unwise legislation, and per mit the 
asit might be, until certain important elections were over! |enterprise of the people, and the commerce o nr coun- 
Mr. B. remarked upon the political character of this j try, to take their course in bringing in coin, and. the cone 
bank. He said it was born a political institution, and was | try will immediately fill up with the precious meria 
the first. measure of the Government to develop the line [Smh bank notes will become odious to every body; they 
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will be suppressed by the power of the people through 
the action of the Federal and State legislatures; and labor 
will receive its appropriate reward in a currency really 
sound, intrinsically valuable, dependent upon no contin- 

` gency for its safety, and susceptible of being used with 
due regard to a beneficial economy. $ 

Mr. B: had listened with great satisfaction to the va- 
rious declarations which had come from the other side of 
the House, as to the prosperity of the country previous to 
the removal of the deposites in October last. A state of 
unparalleled felicity and prosperity was affirmed to exist 
in the country. The memorials which were introduced 
upon the same side of the question, were equally full, co- 
pious, and glowing, in describing the happiness of the 
people, and the prosperity of their affairs, up to that pe- 
riod. According to all their representations, a state of 
Arcadian felicity seemed to be prevailing up to that time 
in this country—in this same country, whicb, according to 
incessant predictions for nine years, was to be covered 
with rain and desolation if General Jackson was elected 
President! Mr. B. said, it was not for so small an object 
as raising’ contrasts, or exciting disagreeable recollections, 
that he referred to these prophecies, so profusely made, 
for so long a period, and now so publicly contradicted by 
the whole body of the prophets themselves. A higher 
and nobler object animated him—an object connected 
with the safety and the good of the country. He wished, 
by recalling the recollection of these unfortunate predic- 
tions, to inspire distrust, if possible, in those who make 
them; if nut in those who hear them. (Those who have 
been so greatly mistaken heretofore, ought to admit the 
possibility of their being mistaken once more, and should 
adhere with less confidence to their predictions of ruin, if 
the Federal bank is allowed to expire. Those who have 
heard these predictions, and believed in them, and acted 
upon them, should now be careful how they believe and 
act again upon new prognostications from old sources 
which have led them into so much error heretofore. ‘They 
should Hesitate before they believe in a prediction of ruin 
to the country from the dissolution of this bank, coming 
from the same prophets who so long prophesied ruin to 
the country from the election of General Jackson; and 
who have been employed for three months past in pro- 
claiming the happiness of the country under his adminis- 
tration. They will doubtless be as much mistaken in time 
to come, as they have been in time past; and should no 
longer put faith in predictions which have been so delu- 
sive and deceptious. 

Mr. B. then moved that the resolutions be read, print- 
ed, and take the usual reference to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 

Mv. BIBB said, it was well known that he was not one 
of those who, in his course in the Senate, had been actu- 
ated by any desire to renew or prolong the charter of the 
Bank of the United States; but he could not suffer some 
of the observations of the Senator from Missouri [ Mr. BEN- 
rox] to pass unnoticed, because they were calculated to 
attribute to some of the members of the Senate, senti- 
ments and motives they had never avowed or entertained; 
for it has been suggested, said he, that whilst we protest 
against the re-charter of the Bank of the United States, 
the bill has been suffered for the last three weeks to re- 
main without objection, for political purposes. Now he 
might be permitted to observe this much as to political 
effect, that there was now no object to be gained, except 
so far as a statement of facts should go forth to the world. 
From 1807 to 1810, the country was laboring under great 
pecuniary embarrassment—for he was on the floor of the 
Senate when we were distinguished by that terrapin pol- 
icy which produced the embargo, and finally resulted in 
a war. Then the money market was embarrassed toa 
considerable degree, there was a reduced demand for 
every article of trade, and the effect was, as it is not de- 


nied, a limited demand for exchange. This the gentle- 
man attributed to alarm: he attributed it to facts, for it 
was. well known that a severe pressure and distress was 
felt by the property-holders from one end of the country 
tothe other. Whatthen? Why the old Bank of the Unit- 
ed States was got rid of with his hearty concurrence, and 
the result was a litter of banks springing up like the pro- 
geny of the dragon’s teeth, or that of the fabulous hydra, 
He would ask if we had not reason now to apprehend like 
consequences’ Would gentlemen say that there was not 
now a superabundance of State bank capital? Fifty-four 
banks in one State, with a capital of 12,000,000 of dollars, 
and but a small amount of specie to sustain them. To 
counteract this state of things, a re-charter of the Bank of 
the United States was proposed—and the propositian to 
re-charter was laid on the table, not with a design for po- 
litical. effect, but because the author of the measure saw 
he could not carry a sufficient majority with him, and like 
a prudent general, retreated. Let us, said he, look a 
little farther back. When the war was closed, and cre- 
dit was destroyed, a national bank was proposed, and it 
was called a political bank. Well, he was not here at the 
time, but he had some recollection of the history of that 
period. Who wasit that made the war? Why, it was 
that great body of politicians to whose party he belonged. 
Both Houses of Congress were then filled with republi- 
cans, who set their faces against the assumption of unau- 
thorized power. By looking back it would be seen, that 
without the concurrence of President Madison, this. bank 
never could have been made. It was, in fact, a bank 
made by the republican party-—~by that party who had 
sustained the war—who had raised armies and navies to 
carry it on—and who, at the conclusion of the war, after 
having made the bank, principally owned the stock, be- 
cause the weal:hy portion of the nation had refused to 
sustain the war. One-fifth part of the subscriptions only 
were paid in specie, the rest having been subscribed for 
in Government stock. Could any man doubt that Mr. 
Jones, the first president of the bank, was a republican? 
Can gentlemen forget that the majority who passed the 
bank charter were republicans? In process of time, the 
stock of every bank, as in the case of this one, will get 
into the hands of those who do not want to use their capi- 
tal otherwise than to get the highest interest on it; and 
these were always the more anxious for a regular and or- 
derly Government. But the stock will getinto the hands 
of the more wealthy—those who want to live on. their 
wealth; and if you make a bank, the stock, as well as the 
direction of it, will naturally find its way to the hands of 
such persons. When the Bank of the United States was 
on the verge of bankruptcy, many of the State banks 
went down, while some remained on the hands of those 
who lived on the proceeds of their honest labor, and gave 
value received for the stock—but there was a great shock 
to banking credit—the Bank of the United States was in 
an alarming condition—and he was, therefore, neither 
friendly to a national. bank nor to the State institutions. 
He believed that the whole system of banking was entire- 
ly vicious, liable to storms and tempests, and oppressive 
to the great body of the people. “hese were his views; 
and instead of turning to the Bank of the United States, 
he thought we should turn our attention to a much greater 
evil—the excessive issue of paper money. Yhe country 
was inundated with bank paper, which was in the hands 
of the honest and industrious, who had given value re- 
ceived for it; and shall Government, who possesses the 
power, suddenly knock down the whole system, causing 
ruin and distress far and wide? The question should be 
left to public opinion, which would in good time work out 
the cure. He did not design to enter into a defence of 
the United States Bank; but it ought to be remembered 
that on a like amount of capital, wealth and influence 
would have the same effect in the State banks asin the 
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Bank of the United States; for you can no mere separate 
wealth and influence from power, than you can separate 
the shadow from the body. Did any man doubt this? 
The man of large capital will have more influence at an 
election than the man not worth a dollar, as has been abun- 
dantly proved by all history. ‘That Government influence 
should be added to baiik influence, was much to be re- 
“gretted; but the danger was far greater when the influence 
of Government was with the State banks, than when ad- 
ded to a national institution. The danger from excessive 
issues of paper was increasing to an alarming extent, for 
no sooner was the Bank of the United States about to ex- 
pire, than the State bank capital is augmented by millions. 
He believed from these indications that the interposition 
of some power was necessary to enforce that provision of 
the ‘constitution which declares that no State shali issue 
bills of credit. Unless something like this was done, the 
increase of bank capital will be going on until a general 
bankruptcy is the result. Mr. B. concluded by saying, 
that he. protested against gentlemen’s attributing to him 
any wish te re-charter the bank, because he advocated the 
restoration of the deposites to that institution. He was 
simply influenced by those motives which should induce 
the Government, as well as every citizen, honestly and 
justly to fulfil the obligations they had entered into. 

Mr. BENTON rose in brief reply to the Senator from 
Kentucky, [Mr Bruu.] He said that he hoped he had 
kept himself both within the bounds of truth atid of parlia- 
mentary practice, in. what he had said relative to the de- 
ferred re-charter bill. That bil was certainly brought 
forward under a great press of urgent necessity—of im- 
mediate action—to relieve the distresses of the country. 
After some debate, it was laid upon the table until the 
first of May, that its discussion might nok interfere with a 
debate of ‘prior origin. That debate, of prior origin, 
ceased in two days; and then the re-charter bill was call- 
ed up, not for action—that immediate action which the 
distresses of the country were supposed to require when 
it was first brought forward—but to be fixed for discus- 
sion for the twenty-first of April—2 period of time which 

| would certainly cover important elections in the two great 
States of Virginia and New York. It was not for him, 
Mr. B., to assign motives for this dclay—it was sufficient 
that he should state facts; but he might be permitted to 
suggest a doubt as to the correctness of the motive assign- 
ed forthe mover of the bill, by the Senator from Ken- 

` tuckys (Mr. Bisn.] ‘The Senator supposed it was from 
a conviction of the impossibility of getting kis bill 
through, that he had delayed it; he, Mr. B., thought the 
contrary, for the natural consequence_of such a convic- 
tion would have béen to move the indefinite postponement 
of his bill; at all events, to let it remain at. the later pe- 
riod to. which it was already fixed, namely, first of May; 
but he. had shortened that period, he had fixed it for an 
earlier day, and that certainly indicated, not a conviction 
that he should lose the bill, but a hepe that he should 
carry it. : 

la the allusion which he had made to the political char- 
acter of the Bank of the United: States, Mr. DB. did not 
refer te the party designations of the day.. They were 
too much qualified by ephemeral and subaltern distinc- 
tions, to. stand for national denominations, He did not 
use the term federal or republican; for in these times 

- those terms have. lost their significatien—they no longer 
indicate the trae original. grounds of the national parties 
those grounds which were worthy to divide a nation— 
#routids on which patriots stood-—and patriots divided in 


1791—grounds which went to the fundamental principles| the day, 
and which drew the} a 


of the action of the Government, ‘ 
great-line between those who were for a Government of 
constructive powers and delegated “powers. 
ical drama; Mr- B. 
Many men Dave got into wrong: places. 


Vou.X.--79 


They wear the 


The polit-| preparation of manuscrip 
said, was now strangely confused. public lands lie, was taken up 


name of one party, and act on the principle of the other. 
Parties, as the Senator from South Carolina who sat far- 
thest to his left, [Mr. Prusrox,] had well said, the de- 
scription. was meant for oaly one party—were how 
strangely checkered—they were: ringed, streaked, and 
speckled. This was their state now; but this bank ques- 
tion, carrying all back to the year.’9i—ascending to the 
true fountain of party distinction--would setall right, and 
come back to the two plain colors, which would be a 
true index to every one’s political principles: Bank or 
no bank, will be te question for years to come. That 
question will involve the question of constructive and 
delegated powers; it would involve the question, Mr. B- 
believed, of constitution or no constitution; for the con- 
struction which could let in this bank, with all its various 
breaches of the constitution, would make a breach in it 
wide enough to let in every other unconstitutional mea- 
sure, which the varying times, and the passions or inter- 
ests of parties might seem to require. Mr. B. then read 
an extract from aspeech of ason of Virginia, and a son-in- 
law of Mr. Jefferson, made at the attempted renewal of 
the first bank chatter, to confirm and establish the po- 
litical importance and the political character which he 
had ascribed to the United States Bank. It was the 
speech of the late Mr. Eppes, and was a valuable piece 
of historical truth and political doctrine. 

s The charter of the bank was granted in 1791. On 
this great measure the two great parties were, for the 
first time, arrayed against each other. It was at that time 
considered a party question, inasmuch as it involved the 
very principles on which the party divided, to wit, dele- 
gated powers, and constructive powers. Unfortunately 
for his country, General Washington, on this occasion, 
took side with the federalists. ‘Lhe creation of a money- 
ed interest, connected with the Government, was a favor- 
ite measure of those who were willing’ to ingraft ‘energy 
on the constitution, and was warmly opposed by the 
party, unwilling to add, by construction, the extraneous. 
right of a moneyed capital, to a constitution considered, 
ona-fair construction, sufficiently energetic. The defeat 
of General St, Clair took place in the November follow- 
ing the establishment of the bank; and the subsequent 
disasters of the Indian war, by increasing the wants of the 
Government, drew more closely the ties of connexion 
between the federal party and the bank. ‘Through all 
the periods of the federal administration, this moneyed 
power was their shield and their'sword.” 

Mr. SILSBEE asked te have the names to the memoria 
printed. . 

Mr. BENTON observed that the proceedings which he 
had introduced were the resolutions of the meeting. 
They were duly signed by the president and secretaries. 
A letter to himself from the same gentlemen, stated the 
number at the meeting to be estimated at 7,000, namely, 
5,000 within the walls of: the building, and: 2,000) witli- 
out. i i tear 
"The resolutions were then read, ordered to.be printed, 
and referred. ; 

Mr. WRIGHT gave notice that he should to-morrow, 
as soon as he could obtain the floor, move the. Senate to 
take up his motion for leave to introduce the report. of 
the minority of the select committee, to whom was re- 
ferred the credentials of the honorable Messrs. ROBBINS 
and Porrur for a seat upon the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. WRIGHT moved.that the Senate proceed to Ex- 
ecutive business; which, upon a division, was lost. - 

The Senate then proceeded to the special orders of- 
and. disposed: of several bills, resolations, &¢.; 
mong. which— ` 

The resolution-of. Mr. 


POINDEXTER authorizing: the 
t maps of the country in which 
and adopted. f 

The report and resolution:of the, Committee on the 
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Judiciary upon pension agencies, was, on motion of Mr: 
LAYTON, laid-upon ‘the table, and made the order of 
he day for-Tuesday next. : 


ing to French ‘spoliations 
prior to 1800; was, on motion of Mr. WRIGHT, laid up- 

von the table. ` , ee 

oe Thebill repealing the act commonly called the Foree 


“= Bill, was, on motion of Mr. CALHOUN, laid upon. the 


“<table, with an intimation that he would call it up here- 


after, 

The bill for the relief of Elihu Hall Bey and others, 
was taken. up, whena long and. desultory debate occur- 
red, in which. Messrs.. POINDEXTER, BLACK, CLAY- 
TON, MOORE, PRESTON, CALHOUN, PORTER, 
KANE, LINN, and KING of Alabama, participated. 

Mr. BLACK moved to lay the bill upon the table. 
Lost—yeas. 14, nays 14—the Chair (occupied by Mr. 
Sitsuur) deciding in the negative. 

The debate was further continued, when the question 
upon an amendment offered by Mr. Kine, of Alabama, to 
confine the location of the claims to the State of Louisi- 
ana, was taken by ycas and nays, and lost. 

YEAS.--Messrs. Black, Forsyth, Hill, King of Ala., 
Moore, Morris, Robinson, Shepley, White, Wright.—-10. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Brown, Calhoun, Clay, Frelinghuy- 
sen,.Hendricks, Kane, King of Georgia, Knight, Leigh, 
Linn, Mangum, Poindexter, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, 
Robbins, Silsbee, Swift, Smith, Southard, Tipton, ‘Tom- 
linson, Tallmadge; Waggaman.--24. 

poo Mre MOORE.. offered. an amendment modifying the 
amendment of Mr. Kine, of Alabama, upon which the 
‘yeas and nays were ordered. 
n .YEAS.—Messrs. Black, Forsyth, Hill, King of Alaba- 
ma, King of Georgia, Moore, Morris, Shepley, White, 
Wright,--10, 

NAYS.-—Messrs. Brown, Calhoun, Clay, Frelinghuysen, 
Hendricks, Kane, Kent, Leigh, Linn, Mangum, Poindex- 
ter, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Silsbee, Smith, 
Southard, Swift, Tipton, Tomlinson.--21. 

The question on ordering the bill to a third reading 
was then taken, and agreed to. 

The bill authorizing the Governors of the several States 
to transmit, by mail, legislative documents and reports, 
bound and unbound, was, on motion of Mr. PORTER, 
laid upon the table. : 

On motion of Mr. CLAY, 

The Senate then adjourned. 


mare sone 


FRIDAY, APRIL 4. 
. CENTRE COUNTY (PA.) MEMORIALS. 

Mr MCKEAN rose and said, he had been requested to 
lay before the Senate. the proceedings of a public meet- 
ing, said to be the most numerous ever held in the county 
of Centre,in the State of Pennsylvania, composed of the 
friends of the National and State administrations, to take 
into consideration the present situation of our public af- 
fairs. He said he had been requested to state, and he 
did so with pleasure, as a matter. of his own knowledge, 
that the prominent actors at the meeting are those whom 
we denominate decided. and consistent democrats and 
friends of the present Chief Magistrate of the Union. 
‘The venerable Andrew Gregg, who reported the resolu- 
tions, was once a member of this body, and must be 
Known, personally or by character, to many, if not all, 
the members of the Senate. Mr. G. was also a member 

' of the first Congress that assembled under the constitu- 
tion, and, with little intermission, had been inactive pub- 
lic life ever since. Mr. McK. knew he had been, through- 
out, a decided friend ‘and supporter of the present na- 
tional Executive. This meeting, among other things, 
resolve that they have continued confidence in the in- 
‘tégrity and patriotism ofour present-venerable President, } 


and that they see-no reason to doubt the purity of his. 
purpose. and the honesty of intention, which guided him 
his.recent course-against the United States Bank; but, a 
Congress alone possesses the power, under the constitu 
tion, to raise revenue, and direct its appropriations, se, in 
accordance with the same principle, the place of deposite 
and safe keeping of the public money should be provide 
for by Jaw. And they request their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to use their best exertions to`pro 
cure an early and satisfactory adjustment of the questions 
affecting the currency of the country. : 

The proceedings having been read—~ 

Mr. CLAYTON rose merely to correct an error, ‘int 
which the persons composing. the meeting ‘had fallen. 
They expressed their regret that a compromise’ offered ; 
by the Senator from Georgia, when the bank charter was 
under consideration, was not accepted. by the Senate. 
Now he (Mr. C.) recollected: that no such compromise 
was offered by the Senator from Georgia. That gentle- 
than did not say that he would vote for the re-charter of 
the bank, if the restrictions and limitations he suggested 
were accepted by the Senate, although he did say that 
he would vote for no bank bill that did not contain them.” 
These were his recollections of facts--if he was in error 
the gentleman from Georgia would correct him. ` 

Mr. FORSYTH replied, that he should have a dreadful 
task of it, if he undertook to correct every error to be 
found in the memorials presented to the Senate. The. 
gentleman from Delaware, however, was right in. his 
statement of facts. He did not offer a compromise. His 
convictions were, that no bill to re-charter the bank could 
be so framed, at this session, ‘as to meet with the concur- 
rence of every member. of the Senate. Perhaps there 
never could be such a bill framed. 

Mr. CLAYTON agreed entirely with the gentlema 
from Georgia. it was not possible, he thought, to frame. 
a bill, at this session, that would meet with the concur- 
rence of a majority of both Houses of Congress. _ 

The proceedings and resolutions were then referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McKEAN then rose and said he had been charged 
with the proceedings of another public meeting of citizens 
of the same county, on the same subject, and held at the 
same place, and it afforded him pleasure to bear testimony 
to the respectability of those concerned, so far as he had 
the honor of their acquaintance. However respectable 
they were, they could not, he believed, be counted among 
the friends of the present administration. He stated this 
merely to show the distinct character of the two meet.» 
ings, not because it ought or would have any weight with “4 
the Senate; and, indeed, under other circumstances, ought 
not to be mentioned here at all. These- proceedings, 
howéver, in moderate and dignified language, disapprove 
of the conduct of the President in relation to the bank 
and the public deposites, to which cause they attribute the 
present distresses of the country, and recommend,’ for a 
limited time, the extension of the: charter of the present 
bank, and that the public revenues to be collected here. 
after, shall be deposited in itand its branches. 

The procecdings and resolutions were then read, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed. 

RHODE ISLAND SENATOR. 


On motion of Mr. WRIGHT, the Senate then took up 
for consideration the report of the minority of the com- 
mittee in relation to the Rhode Island election. 

Mr. Wuisut said, when this report was offered the 
other day, he had been asked if it was responsive to the 
report of the minority of the committee; he had replied, 
that it contained the substantive views of the minority 
and was. responsive to the report of the majority... He 7 
had heard, with great respect, the suggestions then made, \ 
as to the-propriety of permitting. the minority of a còm- 
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in preparing this 
aper, he. had acted under the belief that it would be 
cceptable to. the Senate; he only asked now to be in- 
ormed, whether he had forfeited the assent formerly ex- 
ressed with regard to this report, by the manner in 
hich he performed his duty? Jt was not possible for 
im now-so.to change the document, as to alter its char- 
cter; he might avoid any allusion, in direct terms, to the 
eport of the majority; he might hold the same arguments, 
nd maintain the same positions, with regard to that re- 
port, without distinctly referring to it, but in substance 
the report of the minority would be the same as at pre- 
ent. The report of the majority was on the table be- 
ore he undertook to prepare the paper now before the 
enate; and he could not affect to believe that it was not 
here. . He had acted in accordance with the practice of 
‘the other House, and with that of the legislature of his 
cown State. He could not consider the subject under the 
consideration of the committee without referring to the 
report of the majority of that committee. 

Mv. CLAY thought it fortunate that this matter came 
before the Senate in a form which would allow them to 
dispose of it free from the influence of any particular or 
party feeling. The circumstances of the case were these: 

“cA committee of five was organized to consider the sub- 
ject.of this election; by the resignation of one member the 
ommittee was reduced to four; three of the four made a 
eport, and the fourth, who very properly called himself a 
minority, proposed to make a counter report, which, 
vhilst it contained the views of the minority, was also re- 
ponsive to the views of the majority. Now this was a 
uestion of mere form, and could be disposed of without 
reference to the great subject with which it was connect- 
d; because, as the minority consisted of only one individu- 

I, the views of that individual could ‘be thrown. before 
he people in the shape of a speech. Is was important, 
however, that this matter should be decided in order that 
ome rule might be fixed for the future action of the 
enate. This was the first case of the kind that had ever 
ecurred, They took up the question, therefore, without 
sprecedent, and he hoped the Senate would consider it 
¿with reference to its principles. The object of appoint- 


ing committees was the collection and condensation of|tled to the one as well as the other. 


‘facts, so that the Senate might have the facts and argu- 
ments connected with the various subjects they were 
allied upon to consider brought before them in a com- 
-pendious form. If, instead of this, they were to have 
veses returned to them with all the contradictory, com- 


plicated, and adverse views of the different members of| The question was a judicial one. 


othe committees, it would be better that these cases should 
never be referred at all What would be the consequence 
of indulging in this practice? Why, a committee of seven 
might. be appointed, four of whom should agree on a re- 
port, whilst the minority of three, differing among them- 
selves, might each insist upon presenting separate coun- 
ter reports. Or, they might havea majority of a minority 
insisting upon the presentation of a report in: opposition 
_to that of the original. majority... A case of this kind, in 
“which the individual members of the minority had present- 
ed reports, had occured in his own State. A clerk, who 
had acted improperly in his office, was under trial for his 
conduct—the. members of the court differed in the man- 
ner above described, and the result was, that the indi- 
vidual, although acknowledged by all to be guilty upon 
some ‘points, which merited expulsion, was acquitted. 
On principle, then, it was better. to. adhere to what had 
been the practice in this country. until lately, and-what 
was now, and ever had. been, the practice in that country 
trom: which most of our institutions had been taken. 
In England, the idea of permitting a minority. to make 

a report had -never-once been entertained, and here the 
practice had-arisen for the first ime on the occasion of 


upon that important subject, and the minority were also 


indulged with an expression of their sentiments. This 
circumstance was imitated in the other House, and by 
some of the State legislatures; but all parliamentary prac- 
tice was decidedly against it. It did seem to him that 
the present was a fair occasion for gentlemen to concur 
in giving a precedent which would settle this matter for 
the future. : 

_With respect to what the member said about.what oc- 
curred the other day, it was possible that the Senate 
would reecive it, and the honorable: gentleman had. gone 
to the trouble of preparing the papers. He would have 
done well to have made a speech instead of a report, He 
had it already written out, and would thereby save him- 
self the trouble of correcting the reports by the steno- 
graphers. If the report of the minority were to be re- 
ceived, it might be the means of recommitting the whole 
subject, and another majority might bring in another re» 
port. The safest way was to receive the report of the 
majority only. 

Mr. KANE could not understand how gentlemen 
could travel over the same ground in parallel linés and 
come to different results. If the arguments of the ma- 
jority were to have weight, and the arguments of the 
minority were to have weight, they must both come to 
the same point. The distinction intended to be drawn 
was between the substantive reply of the committee and 
the opinion of the minority. The right of this distinction 
being preserved, was not procured by the production of 
the report in the form of a public speech. How did the 
record act? The record merely gave the report of the 
committee. It did not say whose opinion it was, and 
therefore did not establish the right of the minority to 
place their opinion upon record, But, where was the ins 
convenience arising from this practice?) Were there-no 
practices bearing an analogy in co-ordinate branches of. 
Government? A certain number of judges formed a 
quorum. The majority give their judgment, but the 
minority give theirs also. Suppose the majority take one 
view, and the minority another; the object of the appoint- 
ment was to afford a convenient means to form a judg- 
ment from the several opinions. The Senate was enti- 
It appeared to him 
that, in either point of view, the report should be read. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, would advise the gentleman to 
change his proposition. By so,doing he would not change 
the fact in the slightest degree. ‘The honorable Senator 
from Kentucky was desirous to avoid inconvenience, 
Each party was acting 
under a certificate, signed by his Governor, that he was 
entitled toa seat. He understood the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Wrient] to say, the honorable Senator 
from Virginia, [Mr. Rrvxs,] who was at that time a mem-. 
ber of the committee, ‘had’ agreed with: im in the’ view: 
which he had takén; so that it did not come under the 
denomination of a speech, but was the opinion. of two 
members, who differed from the others. When the sub+ 
ject was before the Senate on a former occasion, he wish- 
ed to have the opinion of the minority. _ He wished to. do 
justice; and, in order to do justice, he wished to be put 
in possession of all the information which he could ob- 
tain. He believed that no legislative body should refuse 
to hear any thing that could throw light upon the subject 
under consideration. He wished to hear the paper read; 
and if there was any thing objectionable in it, let the gen- 
tleman take it back and strike it out. A 

Mr. CLAYTON said, the report had made a ‘strong 
impression on his mind, and feeling that-he was called 


-lupon to give his vote, he felt bound to hear ‘that.of the 


minority also. If the Senator from Kentucky was right,. 
and if the question discussed, was, whether the Senate 
should receive the report, under the principle that it was 
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‘a legislative body, he would be bound to say that the re- 
rould not be received: =] 
r G; then relateda‘circumstance of a somewhat simi- 
“nature, which occurred in 1831, when a gentleman 
from South Carolina made.a report. on behalf of the ma- 
oo jority of the committee, and a gentleman from New Jer- 
-ssey con the partcof the minority. Both: of these reports 
“Were received and printed. The consequence was, that 
“the majority:insisted upon a rejoinder, which was received 
> “and printed also. -This was. one of the evils which arose 
from the practice. If the gentleman would prepare his 
argument, he-was willing to hear it. He would indulge 
“the: minority iwan exhibition of their views, and he would 
_be-happy to have an opportunity of reading the views of 
the Senator; but he understood that the accompanying 
documents were so voluminous as probably to occupy 
several hundred pages. 
“Mis POINDEXTER said, when the subject was under 
consideration. by the committee, a proposition was made 
to the other’ parties to hear their reasons, founded on the 
charter and the proceedings and Jaws of the legislature 
of Rhode ksland; but the honorable member who con- 
stitutes the minority, had referred to the whole argument 
‘of the report, and had quoted a number of passages. He 
had. also: introduced the documents on which they acted 
“in deciding the question. Suppose the committee had 
employed a stenographer, and had taken: down the 
speeches of the honorable gentleman from Rhode Island, 
‘would they have been considered as a part of the report? 
The'committee had drawn their own conclusions from 
‘documents, according tothe views of their own minds, and 
- the documents were not laid before the Senate, yet; here 
they had references from A to K. It would be doubtless 
a waste of the public money to print these arguments; 
they might as well receive a volume of speeches, and have 
it printed as the documentary proceedings of the Senate. 
He considered the report of the committee as resting, not 
on: speeches, but on the documentary history of the 
. country, especially of Rhode Island. He might receive 
‘aid from luminous arguments, but he would not imbody 
parts of speeches in a report, as was now proposed. He 
was opposed to printing this paper in exlenso, unless it 
should be printed without the speeches. 
“Mr. P. objected to making the proceedings of the com- 
mittee controversial; if they were made so, the argument 
s o would be before the Senate, instead of the committee. 
He liad found all these minority reports, as they were 
called, to contain original views on facts and documents. 
Hevhad not noticed any instance of taking up the report 
__ cof the majority to show it was wrong. If the Senator 
might reply to the report, Mr. P. might do so to him, and 
he might again reply. If it were-such a paper as the Sen- 
ator from Delaware had described, he ‘would: réceive® its 
but it was no such paper. The paper of Mr. Dickerson, 
on the petition from Philadelphia, had not the slightest 
reference to the majority report, except to say that it dif- 
fered in its conclusion. If this paper had been such, he 
would have accepted it at once. He was willing that the 
“gentleman should be indulged in presenting his own con- 
clusions from facts, asthe majority had done. He thought 
it would be a bad and dangerous precedent to receive this 
paper, though-he would not object to its publication, so 
‘faras he had already mentioned; it would be a precedent 
that would*lead to incalculable mischiefs; even the mi- 
nority. of the minority might be at liberty to reply to the 
report of thé majority, If it should be printed, he hoped 
the speeches would be excluded, for he could not conceive 
how they should Constitute a part of the documentary his- 
tory of the Senate. ` ` 
Mr. SOUTHARD asked whether it was in order to re- 
ceive this paper, according to parliamentary rules. 
. phe CHAIR said the motion to receive was in order. 
-Mr SOUTHARD’S difficulty about ‘it was, that the 


whole practice. was. not. according. -to: established rules- 


sion, alluded to by the Senator from Delaware; but he-had 
remarked the operation of this thing in the other Houses 
He-recollected very well that the bank. commissioners 


jority of a committee. 


He had not been aware ofthe example, at a former:ses- 


made majority and minority reports, and then a minority 
made. a different report, so-that they had three.reports on 
the same subject, and by the same committee. ~To him 
this seemed a strange proceeding, and not in consistency 
at all with parliamentary rules or proceedings. It stitt 
appeared so; and, in the present case, if the minority re- ; 
port should be received, they might receive as many pa- 
pers as there were dissentient opinions. The conclusion 
was clear, that, on the principle laid down in the case of 
Mr. Dickerson, this paper ought to be rejected. It was 
no matter what it was called, paper or reports:it was a 
paper intended to supply the place of a report, and it 
was a report, whatever the name. The practice would 
lead to confusion, and it was not needed; sufficient light 
would be obtained without admitting this speeies of report. , 
One of the necessary consequences attendant upon this 
practice, would be that the committee itself ought to be 
permitted to answer the report of the minority. Suppose, 
then, a committee of seven were appointed, a majority of 
whom agreed upon a report, whilst the minority differed 
among themselves—each member of the. minority enter- 
taining peculiar and separate views; well, if these mem- 
bers of the minority were permitted to make reports, the 
majority of the committee must, or at least ought, in com- 
mon justice, to be permitted to make a reply. -It was 
better, therefore, to adhere to parliamentary rute, and to 
decide that these papers could not be received. If he 
thought there would be any shutting out of light by the 
course he recommended—if he thought the public would 
be prevented from getting all the facts of the case, he 
would go as far as possible the other way. He (Mr. S.) 
and those who thought with him upon this subject, could 
have no-other interest on this occasion than a desire to 
prevent confusion. : ; 
Mr. FORSYTH said he was afraid the attempt to pre- 
vent confusion would create it. He did not see any diffi- 
culty in the reception by the Senate of reports of this 
kind. Supposing the Senate should refuse to receive 
them, what was to prevent the parties from having them 
printed in the Journal. -They had only to propose ‘the 
reports as resolutions. The fact of the question. turned 
upon whether these reports should be printed in the usual 
form, or in the Journal of the Senate. “ Thé- object. de- 
sired was, that the minority should present their views in 
such a form as would enable any member to peruse and 
consider them in his own chamber. He would make a 
motion for the purpose of effecting this object; he would 
moye that:the report be laid on the table, and printed for 


the use of the members. 


Mr. POINDEXTER was. opposed to the printing, be- 
cause at least half a dozen speeches: were referred. to in 
the report. The document itself was'a perfect novelty. 
He defied any person to prove that any paper had ever 
been received in reply to the expressed views of the ma- 
He should be happy to have the 
views of the Senator from New York, upon the papers 
which had been before the committee; but if the report 
which had been presented by the honorable Senator was 
received, he (Mr. P.) would move that the majority be 
permitted to reply to it. A 

Mr, CLAY approved of the motion of the Senator from 
Georgia; if that motion were agreed to, the object of the 
minority would be attained, and no precedent would be 
established in favor of the reception of these papers in 
future. ; 

Mr, WRIGHT asked that the report might. be read, 
thinking it would prove the best reply to some observa- 
tions which had been made daring the morning: 
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‘Mr. FORSYTH said, his object in moving to print, was 
to avoid the reading of the memorial. ; 
“Mr. BENTON thought the Senate ought to go as far 
in this case as precedents would carry them. Now, there 
were several instances in which papers of this kind had 
been received. The report of Mr. Adams, for example, 
which formed.a considerable volume: and then follow- 
‘ed other documents. Mr. Adams gave documents in 
his report, to the amount of fifty-two in number. To 
exemplify the facts, Mr. B. referred to document No. 13, 
which contained twenty-four recitations of evidence, and 
to others which contained various numbers; and the quan- 
| tity of documental matter which was printed with a report 
of a minority, contained infinitely more matter than the 
original report. He need not go farther than to suggest 
the inconvenience which would arise from the system. 

Mr..CLAYTON observed that, if the Senate were to 

have reports of minorities, or papers in lieu of them, he 
co did not see the necessity for printing the documents along 
n Tin them. They might be referred to in the Secretary’s 
office. 

Mr. WRIGHT said the course adopted by the commit- 
tee to arrive at the facts, was to call on the parties for 
facts, to avoid the necessity of sending to Rhode Island 
for masses of facts. He here entered into a description of 
part of the evidence in his report. 

Mr. SPRAGUE said, that if the views of the honorable 
Senator from New York (Mr. Wrienr] were printed 
and incorporated with the documents of the Senate, the 
case would be substantially the same as if they were re- 
ceived by the Senate. He thought, the other day, that 
the precedent established went so far that the Senate ought 
to receive the views of the minority. But the gentleman 
from New York wished: to present answers distinctly to 
the argument of the majority, as he: was. unwilling to 
change the form. Now, having the report before him, he 
replied to it, and gave opinions, perhaps only held by the 
chairman of the committee, who usually made out the re- 

port, taking the leading opinions of the majority, and of 
course supplying his own. If each member of a commit- 
tee were to write a report, every report would be differ- 
ent. Then, if the principle were established, that each 
part of a committee report, each member of a committee 
ought to have a right to say that his views did not bear 
that illustration, and to present another report. He wish- 
ed, if the report were received and printed, to give the 
majority an opportunity of response. 

Ordered to be laid on the table. 

The questing being on printing, 

Mr. POINDEXTER said, the gentlemen on the com- 
mittee made statements and counter statements, both of 
which might be found on the statute-books of Rhode 
Island, and the Senate might as well print the statute-books 
of Rhode ‘Island. He would have no objection against 
printing the paper, upon an understanding that the 
speeches were to be left out. The question was, whether 
the persons sending Mr. Ronnins were the legislature. of 
Rhode Island. If not, they had no right to elect. The 
statement was intended to decide who hada right to a 
séat ‘and who had not. X 

Mr, CLAYTON objected against printing all accompa- 
nying documents. A 

Mr. WRIGHT said, if the Senator from Georgia was 
willing, he would modify. his motion so as to exclude the 
printing of the three largest papers, G, H, and I. 

Mr.. FORSYTH had no objection. 

The paper was then ordered to be printed. 

The-Senate now proceeded to the-consideration of. the 
orders of the day; when 

‘The bill authorizing the Governors of the several States 
to transmit, by mail, certain papers and documents free of 
postage, was read the third time and passed, by yeas and 
nays, as follows: ; : 


would allow compensation for services in no 
tablished by law, 


YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Clayton, Frelinghuysen, 


Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, Kent, Knight, Linn, 
McKean, Morris, Poindexter, Porter, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Robinson, Shepley, Silsbee, Southard, Sprague, Swift, 
Tallmadge, Tipton, White, Wilkins. —27. 


NAY.—™Mr. King, of Georgia. = 
The bill for the relief of Thomas Fillebrown, jr., was 


taken up. 


Mr. SHEPLEY objected to it on the ground that he 
office ‘not es- 


Mr. SOUTHARD explained, that the compensation for 


the services in the office of the Secretary of the Navy 
Board had been again and again inserted in the estimates 
of the year, had had therefore been sanctioned by Con- 
gress; and the claim had also been sanctioned by a decree 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
over wished to know something of the late Treasury 
agent. 


He more- 


After further debate, the bill was ordered to be en- 


grossed and read a third time. 


Mr. CLAYTON submitted the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the following be added to, and form a 


part of, the rules of the Senate: 


«© As soon as the Journal is read, the President shall 


call for petitions from the members of each State, begin- 
ning with Maine, and, if in any day the whole of the 
States shall not be called, the President shall begin on the 
next day where he left off the previous day.” 


The Senate adjourned over to Monday. 


MONDAY, APRIL 7. 


SALEM (MASS.) MEMORIAL. 


Mr. SILSBEE presented a memorial from Salem, in 
Masssachusetts, which he said was upon the all-absorbing 


subject which had occupied the attention of the Senate 


for the last three or four months, and was signed by 1,208. 
of the inhabitants of that town, and accompanied by a 
certificate of the town clerk of Salem, that of these 1,208 
persons who had signed this memorial, 1,115 of them had 
been ascertained by him to be legal voters, and the re- 
maining 93 were mostly young men who had recently 
become of age, but who were not taxed the last. years 
and the respectable delegate who had been charged with 
the delivery of this memorial here, had informed him that 
these 1,208 persons were equal to about two-thirds of the 
legal voters of the town. Mr. S. said, as the opinions 
and the sentiments of the memorialists upon this subject, 
are very fully expressed in their memorial, 1 deem it un- 
necessary for me to detain the Senate with a repetition of 
them; but though I leave the memorialists to speak for 
themselves, I will, according to the present practice of 
the Senate on similar occasions, say a few. words.of them. 
They are my fellow-townsmen, some of whom: bave been 
long and honorably known to the whole: community, and 
with many of them I have had a long and intimate ac~ 
quaintance—such an acquaintance as to warrant a belief, 
on my part, that this memorial has not been gotten up for 
the purpose of magnifying existing evils, or increasing 
existing excitement—such is not the character of these 
memorialists; they are devoted to their own business, and 
not in the habit of making complaints of this kind with- 
out strong cause—and that they believe such cause now 
to exist, is sufficiently indicated to me by secing upon the 
memorial some names which T think would not otherwise 
have been placed there. ‘This. memorial bears the signa- 
tures of men engaged in, I believe, all the learned profes- 
sions, in commerce, agriculture, manufactures, -the me~- 
chanic arts, and in most, if not all, branches: of industry. 
Wherever they are known, it will, Lthink, be admitted 
that, for sound practical information, for untiring industry, 
and for persevering enterprise, the: people of Salem are 
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“behind none of their. fellow-citizens. -It was the. people 
-of that town who opened the way:to that extensive and 
“yaluable branch of trade whichis now pursued from.this 
“2. country. to. the. East Indies, and in which they have. par- 
<>< icipated from that time to the present-moment. The first 

-American flag which was unfurled at the Cape of. Good 

“Hope was borne: there upon a Salem vessel; they. were 
also part owners of the first American ‘vessel that ever 


confiding faith. If those.developments shall exhibit. his 
error, he.trusted he should not be deficient in a due share 
of magnanimity to avow the-error freely and unqualified- 
ly... If, onthe contrary, the error. shall be found on the 
side of his constituents of: Edgecombe, their former his- 
tory gives assurance of a prompt ackiiowledgment: of it, 
andan ample reparation. 

He. was glad to hear their opinions, as he should: be to 


doubled Cape. Horn; and I doubt if there is a port ofjhear the opinions. of every county in the State. -He 


trade on the face of the globe, which is known to civilized 
‘nan, that has not been visited ‘by the ships and the citi- 
zens of that ancient town. But the value of those ships 
and the property of those citizens have been impaired, 
andthe business of the town has been affected by the 
present deranged state of the currency, which is attribu- 
ted to the removal of the public deposites from the Bank 
of the. United States, and to the effect which that measure 
has had upon public confidence and upon public credit. 
“This state of things, and these impressions as to the cause 
of it, has led to.the adoption. of this memorial, which I 
move may be read and printed, with the names appended 
tò it, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 
“The motion was carried. 


> FARBOROUGH (N. C.) MEMORIAL. 


. Mr. BROWN presented the proceedings and resolu- 
tions ofa public meeting held at Tarborough, North Car- 
olina, approving of the measures of the administration 
with regard to the Bank of the United States. f 
“The proceedings having been read— 
: MANGUM. said, it was matter of regret to him, 
that any portion of his constituents should regard his op- 
position here to the recent measures of the administration 
as marked with ‘‘captiousness and asperity,” and that 
feeling was increased, by such an opinion being entertain- 
edjin the old patriotic and republican county of Edge- 
combe. He was not surprised, however; that county was 
not more remarkable for its republican principles, than 
for throwing almost its. entire mass in the same direction 
upon every great question. He had had the pleasure of 
regarding its citizens heretofore, as being as friendly to 
him in all his political. enterprises, as any in the State, so 
far from his. residence. He entertained a profound re- 
spect for their opinions, and received a rebuke from that 
quarter with all humility. They were old friends, honest 
in their purposes, and entitled to, as they possessed, his 


He, Mr. M., 


ministration, they separated for a moment. 
believed he was in advance of them, in his assaults upon 


that administration. He soon had the pleasure to find 
that.the people of Edgecombe went gallantly into that 
contest, and they were again-side by side throughout the 
struggle which terminated in the election of the present 
Chief: Magistrate. 

Mr. M. said, he again found himself separated from that 
county, but he hada strong belief it would turn out now 
as before-——only a temporary separation; that he was only 
a little in, advance, combating the unwarrantable en- 
croachments of Executive power. For in the light of en- 
croachments he was compelled to regard the late Execu- 
tive measures in reference to the deposites. Time is an 
essential element in the rectification of error and in the 
testing of sound opinion... Upon that issue he put his con- 
duct with due humility; but in candor, he was bound to 
say. with undoubting confience; he might be in error, but 


upon the developments of time he rested with a full and [nesday next,-call up-the bill introduced by him (o repeal. 


should be enlightened. by them in his course, and aided 
in the discharge of his duties. So far as he had heard, 
or had reason to believe, the opinions of the State were 
as he had represented them on a former occasion. He 
believed that a large, a very large majority of. the State, 
was opposed to the late measures of the administration. 
He might be in error, but time will tell. At.all events, 
judging from information received from-every quarter of 
the State, he could not doubt it... He should be sorry to 
know, that he had indulged a spirit of ‘ captiousness,” 
or had spoken heretofore with feelings of undue ‘ asperi- 
ty.” He received the rebuke, however, ina spirit of 
candor, and with no feeling of unkindness. Yet he must 
believe, that, in the discharge of his duties, he had been 
deficient in nothing but in the vigor of the arm that aim- 
ed the blow at bold and lawless. Executive encroach- 
ment. 

The proceedings were then referred to the Committee 
on Finance. : 


RESTRICTION OF EXECUTIVE POWER, — 


The CHAIR having announced. the special order of the 
day, being the resolutions introduced by Mr. Cray, on 
the subject of the restriction of the Executive power, sey- 
eral gentlemen rose to submit motions; when 

Mr. CLAY rose and said, that it was proper that the 
special order, having been announced, should be disposed 
of; and he was glad to see. that when the Chair [Mr. 
SiispEeE was in the Chair} took up the special order, he 
adhered to it. He said that he had intended to offer some 
remarks to-day on the resolutions which he had laid be- 
fore the Senate, but as several members were absent from 
their seats, for that reason, as well as for other reasons, 
he should now refrain, and would move that the resolu- 
tions be postponed until this day fortnight, and that they 
be made the special order for that day. 

Mr. CALHOUN observed, that the rule of the Senate 
did not prescribe that the Chair should call. the. special 
order at one o’clock to the exclusion of any.of the morn- 
ing business. The rule was specific on this point. 

The motion of Mr. Cray was then agreed to. 

Mr. EWING presented a memorial signed by 50 in- 
habitants of Muskingum county; Ohio, praying the aboli- 
tion of slavery.in the District of Columbia. 

Mr, Ewrne said, that although the memorial merited 
respectful consideration, yet,under existing circumstances 
any legislation on the subject by Congress, at. present, 
and probably for some time to come, he thought would 
be unwise and inexpedient. On his motion, the memo- 
rial was referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lambia. l 

Mr. PRESTON submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
rected to communicate to the Senate the name of the 
agent or agents employed by him to transact the business 
of the Treasury with the banks selected for the.deposite 
of the public funds; the nature of the duties performed 
by said agent or agents; the amount of compensation 
paid for the discharge of the said duties, and. by whom 
and from what fund the said compensation. was paid; and. 
whether the said agent or agents have been.appointed in 
pursuance of law. i 

Mr. CALHOUN gave notice that-he should, on Wed- 
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“the Force Bill, so called. He had postponed this bill so 
Jong, he said, in order to enable the Senate to get through 
with the debate on the deposite question. 

Coe Fhe several resolutions submitted on Friday last, were 
‘considered and adepted. f 

The bill for the relief of Elihu Hall Bey being under 
--consideration, a debate ensued, inwhich Messrs. WHITE, 
“POINDEXTER, WAGGAMAN, KANE, and BLACK, 
participated. 

Mr. BLACK moved to lay the bill on the table. 
0 Yeas 14, Nays 14. 

The debate was resumed by Messrs. FORSYTH, FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN, PRESTON, WHITE, and SPRAGUE, 
when Mr. PORTER renewed the motion to lay the bill 
upon the table, which prevailed. 

The bill appropriating $350,000 for the construction of 
a lateral branch of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, com- 
ing up, on its final passage— 

Mr. HENDRICKS said he thought this was a bill con- 
taining some provisions which ought to be attended to. 
The bill appropriated $300,000, or $3,000 a year for twen- 
ty years, for carrying the mail. It was a general princi- 
ple not to charge the Government for the transportation 

: of the ma'l on common roads, and he thought the princi- 
plea proper one in this case. He therefore moved to 
recommit the bill to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. GRUNDY was in favor ofthe motion. It was very 
doubtful whether the principle in the bill, suggested by 
the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Hznpricxs,] ought to 
be established. He did not think Congress should bind 
itself to pay a stipulated sum for the performance of a 
specific duty. It was. impossible now to say what, in 
twenty years, it might be expedient-for the Government 
to do in regard to the transportation of the mail, The 
proposed arrangement might do very well now, but some- 
thing might occur, before that time, which might prove 
that the arrangement was nota desirable one forthe pub- 
lic interest. He would rather give the company a much 
larger sum, and let them carry the mail free of charge as 
long as the Government chose. 

Mr. SPRAGUE observed that the chairman of the Com- 
> mitte on the District of Columbia was absent, and to re- 
“> commit the bill to the committee, would seem like an 
‘expression of opinion that it ought to be amended; he pre- 
ferred, therefore, that the bill should be laid on the table; 
which was agreed to. 

The resolution of Mr. POINDEXTER, authorizing the 
printing of 1,000 copies. of the Journals of the old Con- 
gress being called up, it was, upon his motion, laid upon 
- the table. : 

On motion of Mr. FORSYTH, the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of Executive business, and after spend- 
. ing some time therein, adjourned. i 


Lost. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 8. 


NEW JERSEY MEMORIALS. 

Mr. SOUTHARD rose and remarked: Fam again under 
the necessity of troubling the Senate with some additional 
expressions of public-opinion by portions of the people 
of New Jersey; and I offer for consideration the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting at Clinton, in the county of Hun- 
terdon, on the 20th March last. 1- have had some hesita- 
tion in. presenting them, because they are not original 
papers, but copies, not signed inthe proper handwriting 
of the presiding’ officers; nor have Lany evidence of the 
faithfulness of the copy, no certificate being appended 


ina handwriting. which I do not recognise as one with 
which. Lam acquainted: Under these circumstances, 1 
should: decline.offering them ‘to the Senate, if they con- 
curred withme jn opinion, and disapproved the action of 


toite ‘They come to me directed simply as a letter, and} 


the Executive.. But they are of an opposite character. 
They declare undiminished confidence inthe President, 
and approbation of all that he has done in relation to the 
public money; denounce the bank as unconstitutional, 
an overgrown monopoly, aristocratic, and dangerous to the 
liberties of the country; as having, by itself and its friends, 
occasioned the existing pressure and distress—approve 


the conduct of the Secretary of the Treasury, and ofthe 


legislature in instructing the Senators and: Representa- 
tives—and declare their belief that those. instructions 
were in accordance with the sentiments of a majority of 
the people of the State. 

I do not know the numbers who composed the meet- 
ing; but with the individuals named as its officers, and 
members of the committee who’are said to have draughted 
the resolutions, I have a personal acquaintance. They 
are respectable inhabitants of that part of the county of 
Hunterdon. And, although I do not agree with them in 
their expressed opinions of the sentiments of the people 
of the State, 1 think it probable, though by no means 
certain, that the resolutions do express the views of a 
majority of the voters of that county, and especially of 
the upper portion of it, where Clinton is situated. 

Lalso offer the proceedings of another public meeting, 
held at the same place, on the same day, by those who 
entertain entirely different opinions, much more nearly 
allied to my own views. The persons mentioned in these 
proceedings are also known to me as not less respectable 
than the others. The presiding officer has been a mem- 
ber of the Jackson party, and was elected, by them, 
Speaker of the legislative assembly of the State. The 
person offering the resolutions was also of that party, 
and is, I believe, favorably known to some of the mem- 


bers of the Senate; and they assert that persons of all 


partes united unanimously in their memorial and: reso- 
utions. 

These memorialists are of all classes of society in that 
county, and they declare that they are laboring under 
deep pecuniary distress; that their produce, in the short 
space of a few months, has depreciated at least from 
25 to 30 per cent.; that confidence is gone; that men, 
regarded but a short time since as responsible, are now 
looked upon with suspicion; that no one is willing to 
hold bank paper; that they take it to the banks, draw 
out the specie, and hoard it up; and, unless something 
be speedily done, business must stop. 

Mr. President, are not these statements true—true to 
the letter—proved by the severe sffliction of the whole 
community? Does any man now venture to deny this 
truth? It was for some time denied by the partisans of 
the Executive in the Country, and they who asserted it 
were denounced as false and unjust railcrs «gainst the 
great and good man who holds the chief Executive pow- 
er, and the very wise and virtuous men. who direct his 
councils. It was said to be an‘idle: fanicy-——a momentary 
fect of ‘delusion—a party trick—-and: would ‘pass by, as 
other accusations have passed by; and such, we hear, ig, 
to this hour, the firm belief of the President himself. 
But is itso? Do not even zealous partisans now admit 
the trnih? Do not the whole people, every where, feel 
deep distress? And are they not agitated by fears of 
more and greater coming distress? We have arrived, 
then, at one point in this controversy—a point on which 
necessity compels the advocates of the Executive toad- 
mit their error. For this suffering, a reason must 5e 
found. Whatever and whoever is the guil y cause, bas 
an awful responsibility to the present and the future-a 
responsibility which the mere claims of party discipline, 
and the support of party men, never can meet and 


answer. | 


“These memorialists attribute the “unnatural state of 
things which exists, principally to. the removal of the pub- 
lic deposites from the Bank of the United States, and to the 
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merely that the Executive may carry out an experiment, 
“-oregratify feelings of personal resentment. ee 
“<The fourth: memorial and proceedings are from the 
county. of Cape May, which is on the southern point of 
New Jersey; neither large in extent of. territory nor in 
population; represented by one member in each branch 
ofthe legislature... The vote.in this county, at the last 
“Presidential election, was 486: for the unsuccessful candi- 
date, and: 237. for-the successful one.. The number of, 
signatures to’ the memorial is 628, within 25 of the whole 
“number of votes at ihe lust Presidential: election, and 
nearly three times the number which the electors for 
Gen. Jackson then received. ‘They state themselves to 
be inhabitants and legal voters of the county; and. the 
secretary of the meeting assures me, that at feet three- 
“fourths of the legal voters of the county have signed the 
“memorial, in the very short time in which it was offered 
forsignature, being only, I believe, about one week. 
A-meeting, upon public notice, was held at the court- 
house on the 22d of March, for the purpose of taking 
into’ consideration. the situation of public affairs. It is 
stated that, <$‘ among those: who took an active part in 
the proceedings, and voted for the resolutions, were many 
who have been warm supporters of Gencral Jackson, but 
who are unwilling to-sanction acts, in him which their 
judgment and. consciences condemn.” ` 
“hese resolutions, thus. passed, and the accompanying 
memorial, “are. strong and decisive in. their character. 
‘They represent great staguation, difficulty, and embar- 
rasameut, in their. ustial business; and; we may be- assur- 
ed, it was ho” party excitement, which actuated | that in- 
telligent, but quict and tinassuming people, to send their 
complaints to Congress. ‘The soil of the country is ‘not 
as rich, nor the agricultural productions as abundant, as 
in some other parts of the State; yet there is, perhaps, no 
partof it where there is more of comfort and independ- 
ence. They-are extensively engaged in, the coasting trade, 
andi furnishing. lumber and fuel for the cities of New 
York and Philadelphia. „More, perbaps; than one hun- 
dred vessels belonging to the county, are engaged in that 
business. The prices of their lumber are depressed at 
Yeast’ 25° per cent., which takes away their whole profits. 
Ready- sales are not made, even at this reduction... Their 
freighits between the cities of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore; and the South, are reduced in like proportion. 
‘They cannot find employment that will pay the expenses 
of outfits, hands, wages, &c., and in many instances their 
vessels lie altogether inactive—going to decay much more 
rapidly than when ‘under: the “daily care of their crews. 


They-feel'this state of things with great severity, and| Cape May, as. to- its employments and interests; but-its | 


bank is guilty, therefore the President has a right to do 
what he has done; that; because the bank has ‘acted im- 
properly, therefore it may be punished . without law or 
trial; because the allegation is made. that it has used a 
part of the money intrusted to it improperly,” therefore 
the Executive may take all the public money away, of 
his own mere motion, to gratify his own resentments, and 
without the permission of the constitutional guardians of 
the public Treasury. This is a species of reasoning very 
ill suited to the legal and moral principles of the voters of 

Cape May.: They do not comprehend that species of ` 
logic which, after a conflict has begun, casts censure not 
on him who struck the first blow; but on those who're- 
sisted the assault. They cannot see the conclusion from 
the premises, and have an old-fashioned notion. that, as 
the state of the country was prosperous when the Presi- 
dent chose to attack the bank, and as it has done nothing 
more than to protect itself, he must answer for the result 
of thé conflict. ; He who strikes the first blow is ‘guilty 
of. the assault, and they therefore trace ‘(the commence- 
ment of that wide-spread distress and desolation, which 
now pervades the country,” to the Executive alone. ; 

They do not stop, Mr. President, in their resolutions `; 

at this one act of Executive assumption, but recite oth- 
ers of the same characler, as indicative of that misrule 
in which they perceive “with deep mortification and 
regret, a determined and onward course of concentration 
of all power in the Executive arm—a reckless and un- 
feeling disposition towards the sufferings and complaints >; 
of the people, totally unbecoming the Chief Magistrate 
of an enlightened, intelligent; and free nation—a course 
of conduct that would scarcely be tolerated in the ru- 
ler of a despotic. government, and which approximates 
too. closely to those tyrannical and oppressive assump- 
tions of power: which excited the complaints and resist- 
ance” of their revolutionary fathers, . : 
. They express a decided and unequivocal disapproba- 
tion of the legislative instructions to their Senators and 
Representatives—view them ‘as a libel upon the intelli- 
gence, anda gross and unwarrantable misrepresentation 
of the sentiments: of the people’—and declare that they 
have the strongest: indications. from all parts of the State, 
and every rational cause to believe, that their own reso- 
lutions speak the opinjons of a large ‘majority of the vo- 
ters of New Jersey; and that their Senators. and Repre- 
sentatives ought to pay no regard to the unauthorized in- 
structions of the legislature. 

The opinions they express are in conformity with my 
own convictions of the wishes of the majority of the peo- 
ple. . There have been already presented from Burling- 
ton, Cumberland, Gloucester, and Cape May, alone, 
majorities suflicient largely to overbalance the whole ma- 
jority by which. the last Presidential electors, and the 
present members of the House of Representatives, were 
elected. 

And I beg now to add a memorial from Salem county, 
also in the western part of the State, and the only. one 
from which I have not already presented memorials. It is 
in some respects differently situated from the county: of 


they-attribute it to its true cause—the remoyal of the pub-| inhabitants speak an equally strong language; both in're+ - 


_ they have heretofore stood, by the constitution and laws; 
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may be said with present truth, and prophetic certainty, 

“ While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; i 

4 When falls the Cotiseum, Rome shall fall; 

“ And when Rome falls~the world.” 
And wo be to that hand which shall tear away any portion 
of their materials to erect any other edifice, whether of 
personal or party power. 

Mr. S. then moved the reading, printing, and usual 
reference of all these memorials and proceedings; which 
motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE now rose and moved (the morning busi- 
ness being disposed of) that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Executive business. f 

Mr. CLAY hoped not. He thought there was nothing 
so urgent before the Senate as to make it necessary to 
omit going on with the business on the table. 

Mr. WHITE said it was with great reluctance he 
would press the motion to the prejudice of the business 
of any gentleman. But situated as some of the Execu- 
tive business was, he thought he could not postpone it. 
Some of it required to be acted on; and on looking to 
the ordinary business for to-morrow, he feared, if he did 
not press the motion now, he might not have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so for some days. The Senate knew 
what that business was, and if they believed there was 
any other business which ought to be preferred, he would 
acquiesce. 

‘The motion was agreed to, on a division, 19 to 15. 

When the doors were opened, 

Mr. CLAYTON moved the consideration of the reso- 
lution providing a new rule of the Senate in reference to 
the presentation of petitions and reports, when called for, 
in the order of the States. 

Mr. Crayrox urged the resolution, to save the con- 
sumption of time and confusion resulting from several 
members rising at the same time. ` 

Mr. CLAY, Mr. CALHOUN, Mr. KING of Alabama, 
and Mr. SPRAGUE, objected to the rule, as subjecting 
the President of the Senate to the tedious form of calling 
over all the States, which would cause as much delay as 
arose from the present mode of transacting the business of 
the Senate. 

Mr. CALHOUN moved to lay the resolution on the 
table; which was disagreed to, yeas 17, nays 19. 

Mr. CLAY moved an amendment, that after the read- 
ing of the Journal, the President should call for petitions 
and then for reports. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, expressed a hope that the 
elder members of the Senate would withdraw their oppo- 
sition to the resolution, as it seemed to come principally 
from them, which he thought was to be attributed to the 
superior skill and tact which they had acquired by long 
experience, : 

Mr. EWING then moved an adjournment, witha view 
of having a mors full attendance of the Senate, ip consid 
dering the resolution, The motion was agreed. toy. ak 
to 17. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


gard to the cause of their sufferings and the remedy for 
them, and their opinions of the instructions of the legis- 
lature. I am authcrized and requested by the commit- 
tee who transmitted the memorial, to state, that it con- 
tains the signatures of 1,004 persons, who are, they sin- 
cercly believe, citizens of the county—of full age—and, 
for the most part, individually known to the committee. 
That it expresses the sentiments of men of both political 
parties, and in every station of life. That there were sev- 
eral memorials in the remote parts of the county which 
had not been returned, and which would swell the ag- 
gregate amount of names to upwards of 1,200—and, had 
due exertion been used by the several committees in the 
different townships, they were confident that the signa- 
tures of two-thirds of the legal voters of the county could 
have been obtained. At the last Presidential election, 
the Jackson party had 936 votes in this county. The in- 
structing members of the legislature held their seats by 
941 votes. And there is no escape from the result of this 
statement, by supposing that the party in the county 
were taken by surprise. When the notice was given for 
a public meeting, without distinction of party, to take 
into consideration the present deranged state of the cur- 
rency, and express their sentiments as to the course pur- 
sued by the Secretary of the Treasury, the faithful were 
warned of their duty. Handbills in abundance were cir- 
culated to guard them against a violation of their allegi- 
ance—requesting them not to sign the memorial. Yet, 
sir, the memorial bears the signatures of 1,004 inhabitants 
of that county. There were some found who would not 
regard the request. They loved their country and her 
laws better than party bonds—Rome rather than Cesar— 
and chose to follow the dictates of their own judgments. 
Sir, there will be found many more such hereafter. 
{have now presented to the Senate memorials from all 
the counties in West Jersey below Trenton, and feel at 
liberty to assure the Senate, that the whole of these coun- 
ties are of one mind on this agitating question, and that 
they were not faithfully represented in the instructions. 
My colleagne and myself cannot obey these instructions, 
without direct and wilful disobedience of the wishes and 
opinions of our constituents, by whose choice we hold 
our seats, And this disobedience would be a violation of 
our own consciences, and a faithless disregard of our ob- 
ligations to our country, and her constitution and laws. 
“I do not hesitate to declare my firm belief that our con- 
stituents concur with us. While they are compelled to 
suffer unmerited calamity, they will demand to know who 
has the right, in this land of law, to inflict it upon them. 
After they have, by the most solemn instruments, intrust- 
ed the keeping of their money to their own chosen 
agents, with safeguards of their. own forming, they will 
not consent that it shall be forcibly taken from them, and 
confided, without proper security, to agents not of their 
choice, but selected by others. When they havea cur- 
rency competent to meet all their interests and their 
wants, they will not pardon the mad experiments of un- 
licensed authority, to derange and destroy it. After hav- 
ing established a constitution and government, and laws, 
by inmense expenditures and sacrifices, they will not per- 
mit any man to violate them with impunity. They do 
disapprove strongly, decidedly, and firmly, of the wild 
course of Executive usurpation, They will stand, as 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9. 
After going through the usnal morning business, the 
CHAIR announced the general orders of the day. 
REPEAL OF THE FORCE ACT. 
Mr. CALHOUN moved that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill, which had been, on his motion, 


laid on the table. : 
The motion having been agreed to, and the bill having 


been read, 


their protection, and their pride—and will not, without 
resistance, see them recklessly trampled under foot. Per- 
sonal devotion toa man, whoever he may be—support of 
a party, whatever are its claims, will be to nem no coni- 
pensation. ‘Che man must soon pass by—the party may : . A 
be dissolved and perish —but with the destruction. of the Mr. CALHOUN rose and addressed the Senate a fol 
constitution and laws, will sink forever their hopes of lib- | lows: g Eo tv : 

erty and happiness for themselves, and of free institu-}. 1 have, said Mr. C. introduced thi bil fron k acep 
tions for their. fellow-men. - They feel that,, of them it|conviction, that the act which it proposes to rep s 
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its tendency, ‘subversive of our political. institutions, and |to judge of the extent of its powers; and that to execute 
fatal to the liberty and. happiness of the country; which |its decision, it had the right to use all the means of the 
I trust to be able to establish to the satisfaction of the |country, civil, military, and fiscal; not only against indi- 
Senate, should I be so fortunate as to obtain a dispassion-| viduals, or against the Governments of the States, but 
Jate and favorable hearing. , ` jagainst the States themselves, and all acting under. their 
Jn resting the repeat on this ground, it is not my inten-|authority, whether in a legislative, executive, or judicial 
: tion: to avail myself of the objections to the details of the | capacity. see : 
‘actas ‘repugnant as. many of them are to the principles| If further evidence be required as to the nature and 
of our Government. In illustration of the truth of this|character of the act, it will be found in the history of the 
assertion, I might select that provision which vests in jevents in which it took its origin. -Ht originated, as we 
the President, in certain cases, of which he is made the jall know, in a controversy between this Government and 
judge, the entire force of the country, civil, military, and jthe State of South Carolina, in reference to a power 
naval, with the implied power of pledging the public |which involves the question of the constitutionality of 
‘faith for whatever expenditure he may choose to incur in [a protective tariff, f do not intend to give the history 
itsapplication. And to prove how dangerous it is to vest [of this controversy; it is sufficient for my purpose to 
such extraordinary powers in the Executive, I might |say, that the State, in maintenance of what she be- 
avail myself of the experience which we have had in the |lieved to be her unquestionable power, assumed the 
last few months of the aspiring character of that depart-|bighest ground; she placed herself on her sovereign 
ment of the Government, and which has furnished con-|authority as a constituent member of this confederacy, 
clusive evidence of the danger of vesting in it even a very [and made her ëpposition to the encroachment on her 
limited diseretion. It is not for me to judge of the pro-|rights through a convention of the people, the only 
priety of the course which the members of this body |organ which, according to our conception, the sove- 
‘aay think proper to pursue, in reference to the question [regn will of a State can be immediately and directly 
“under consideration; but I must say, that Iam at loss to}pronounced. This Government, on its part, in resist- 
understand how any one who regards, as I do, the acts to jance to the action of the State, assumed the right to 
which 1 have referred, as palpable usurpations of power, | trample upon the authority of the convention, and to look 
and as indicating, on the part of the Executive, a dan-|beyond the State to the individuals who Composed it, ‘not 
gerous spirit of aggrandizement, can vote against the bill jas forming a political cummunity, but as a mere mass 
under, consideration, and thereby virtually vote to con-|of insulated individuals, without political character or, 
tinue in the President the extraordinary and dangerous |authority; ‘and thus asserted, in the strongest manner, not 
‘power in question. . [only the right of judging of its own powers, but that of 
~ But, it may be said; that the provision of the act which |overlooking, in a contest for power, the very existence 
confers this power will expire, by its own limitation, at|of the State itself, and of recognising, in the assertion of 
the termination of the present session. Jt is true, it wil | wbat it might claim to be its power, no other authority 
‘then cease to be a law; but it is no less true, that the pre-| Whatever in the system but its own, 
cedent, unless the act be expunged from the statute} Such being the principle in whieh this bill originated, 
book, will live forever, ready, on any pretext of future | we are brought to the consideration ofa question of the 
danger, to be quoted as an authority to confer on the|deepest import. Is an act, which assumes such powers | 
Chief Magistrate similar, or even more dangerous pow-| for this Government, consistent with the nature and char- 
ers, if more dangerous can be devised. We live in an |acter of our political institutions? . 
~ eventful period, and, among other things, we have had,| It is not my intention, in the discussion of this question, © 
recently, some impressive lessons on the danger of pre-|to renew the debate of the last session. But, in declining < 
' cedents. ‘To them immediately we owe the act which jto renew that discussion, I wish to be distinctly under- 
has caused the present calamitous and dangerous condi-|stood, that I do so exclusively on the ground, that I do 
tion of the country; which has been defended almost {not feel myself justified in repeating arguments so recent- 
solely, on the ground of precedents—precedents, almost |!y advanced; and not on the ground, that there is the ` 
unnoticed at the time; but, had they not existed, or |least abatement of confidence in the positions then as- ; 
- had they been reversed at the time by Congress, our sumed, orin the decisive bearing which they ought to 
condition would have been very different from what it|have against the act. So far otherwise, time and reflec- 
now is. With the knowledge of these facts, we must |tion have but served to confirm me in the impression 
‘eee that a bad precedent is as dangerous as the bad |which I then entertained; and, without repeating the ar- 
‘measure. itself, and, in some respects, more so, as it|guments, I now avail myself in this discusssion of the po- 
may give rise to acta worse than itself, asin- the case to |sitions then established, and stand prepared te vindicate 
which T have alluded. In this view of the subject, to|them against whatever assaults may be made upon them, 
refuse to vote against the repeal of the act and thereby |come from what quarter they may. Without, then, re 
constitute a precedent to confer similar, or more danger- |opening the discussion of the last session, on the elemen- 
ous powers hereafter, would be as dangerous as to vote |tary principles of our Government, which were then 
for an act to vest permanently in the President the power jbrought into controversy, I shall now proceed to take 
in question. the plainest and most common-sense view of our political 
But I pass over this, and other objections to the de- institutions, regarding them merely ina matter of fact 
tails, not much less formidable—I take a higher stand [point of view, in order to ascertain the parts and the re- 
` against the act—I object to the principle in which it ori-|lations which they bear to each other. 
ginated—putting the details aside—on the ground, as I| Thus regarding our institutions, we are struck, on the 
have stated, that they are subversive of our political in- |first view, with the number and complexity of the parts; 
~“pitutions, and fatal in their tendency to the liberty and {with the division, classification, and organization which 
happiness of the country. Fortunately, we are not left pervades every part of the system. It is, in fact, a sys- 
to conjecture, or inference, as to what these principles |tem of governments; and these, in turn, are a system of ` 
are. It was openly proclaimed, both here and elsewhere, |departments—a system in which government bears the 
in the debates of this body, and the proclamation and |same relation to government, in reference to the whole, 
message of the President, in which the act originated, fas departments do to departments, in reference to each = 
‘that the very basis-on which it rests—the assumption on |particular government. As each government is made - 
which only it could be supported, was, that this Govern- Jup of the legislative, executive, and judicial departments, ` 
‘nent had the final and conclusive right, in the last resort, [organized into one, so the system is made up of this gov- 
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ernment and the State governments in like manner 
organized into one system. So, too, as the powers 
which constitute the respective governments are divided 
and organized into departments, in like manner, in the 
formation of the governments, their powers are classed 
into two distinct divisions; the one containing powers lo- 
eal and peculiar in their character, which the interests of 
the States require to be exercised by each State, through 
aseparate government; the other containing those which 
are more general and comprehensive, and which can be 
best exercised, in some uniform mode, through a com- 
mon government. The former of these divisions consti- 
tute what, in our system, are known as the reserved 
powers, and are exercised by each State through its own 
separate government. The latter are known as the del- 
egated powers, and are exercised through this, the com- 
mon government of the several States. This division of 
power into two parts, with distinct and independent gov- 
ernments, regularly organized into departments, legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial, to carry their respective 
parts into effect, constitutes the great, striking, and pe- 
culiar character of our system, and is without example 
ia ancient or modern times; and may be regarded as the 
fundamental distribution of power under the system, and 
as constituting its great conservative principle. 

If we extend our eyes beyond, we shall find another 
striking division, between the power of the people and 
that of the government—between that inherent, primi- 
tive, creative power, which resides exclusively in the 
people, and from which all authority is derived, and the 
delegated power or trust, conferred upon the govern- 
ment, to effect the object of their creation. If we look 
still beyond, we shall find another and most important di- 
vision. The people, instead of being united in one gen- 
eral community, are divided into twenty-four States, each 
forming distinct sovereign communities; and in which, 
separately, the whole power of the system ultimately 
resides. ` 

if we examine how this ultimate power is called into 
action, we shall find that its only organ is a primary as- 
semblage of the people, known under the name of a con- 
vention, through which their sovereign will is. announ- 
ced, and by which governments are formed and organ- 
ized. If we trace historically the exertion of this power, 
in the formation of the governments constituting our sys- 


iem, we shall find that originally, on the separation of 


the thirteen colonies from the crown of Great Britain, 
each State of itself, through its own conventions, formed 
separate constitutions and governments, and that these 
governments, in turn, formed a league or confederacy 
for the purpose of exercising those powers in the regu- 
lation of which the States had a common interest. But 
this confederacy, proving incompetent for its object, 
was superseded by the present constitution, which totally 
changed the character of the system. If we compare the 
mode of the adoption of this constitution with that of the 
adoption of the original constitutions of the several States, 
we shall find them precisely the same. In both, each State 
adopted the constitution through its own convention, by 
its separate act, for itself, and was only bound in conse- 
quence of its own adoption, without reference to the 
adoption of any other State. The only point in which 
they can be distinguished, is the mutual compact in which 
each stipulated with the other to adopt it as a common 
Constitution. Thus regarded, this constitution is, in fact, 
the constitution of each State. In Virginia, for instance, 
it isthe constitution of Virginia; and so, too, this gov- 
ernment, and. the laws which it enacts, are, within the 
limits of the State, the government and the laws of the 
State. 
the whole, because it is the constitution and government 
of each part, and: not the constitution and governme 
of the parts, because it is-of the whole. The system com- 


relation to each other. 
questioned, nor have I omitted any which I am capable of 
perceiving. 
struck with the simplicity of the means by which all are 
blended into one, than we are by the number and com- 
plexity of the parts. 


Itis, in fact, the constitution and government of 


ntling as to its powers, not only destroys, 


ae 


mences with the. parts, and ends with the whole. . The 
parts are the units, and the whole the multiple, instead 
ofthe whole being a unit and the parts the fractions. 
Thus viewed, each State has two distinct constitutions 
and governments—a separate constitution and govern- 
ment, instituted, as I have stated, to regulate the object 
in which each has a peculiar interest, anda general one 
to regulate the interests common to all, and binding, by a 
common. compact, the whole into one community, in 
which the separate and independent existence of each 
State, as a sovereign community, is preserved, instead 
of being fused into a common mass. 


Such is our system, such are its parts, and such their 
I have stated no fact that can be 


In reviewing the whole, we must be no less 


I know of nosystem, in either re- 
spect, ancient or modern, to be compared with it; and 


can compare it to nothing but that sublime and beautiful 
system of which our globe constitutes a part, and to which 


it bears, in many particulars, so striking a resemblance. 
In this system, this Government, as we have seen, consti- 


tutes a part—a prominent, but a subordinate part—with 
defined, limited, and restricted powers. 


I now repeat the question, Is the act which assumes for 


the government the right to interpret, in the last resort, 
the extent of its powers, and to enforce its interpretation 
against all other authority, 


consistent with our institutions? 


To state the question is to answer it. We might, with 


equal propriety, ask whether a government of unlim- 


ited power is consistent with one of enumerated and 
restricted power. Isay unlimited, for I would hold his 
understanding in low estimation who. can make, prac- 
tically, any distinction between a government of unlimited 
powers and one which has an unlimited right to construe 
and enforce its power as it pleases, or who does not see 
that, to divide power, and to give one of the parties the 
exclusive right to determine what share belongs to him, 
is to annihilate the division, and to vest the whole in him 
who possesses the right. It would be no less absurd than 
for one in private life to divide his property with ano- 
ther, and vest in that other the absolute and uncondi- 
tional right to determine the extent of his share, which 
would be, in fact, to give him the whole. Nor could I 
think much more highly of the understanding of him who 
does not perceive that this exclusive right, on the part of 
this Government, of determining the extent of its pow- 
ers, necessarily destroys all distinction between reserved 
and delegated powers, and that it thus strikes a fatal blow 
at that fundamental distribution of power which lies at 
the bottom of our system. It, also, by inevitable conse- 
quence, destroys all distinction between constitutional 
and unconstitutional laws, making the latter to. the foll as 
obligatory as the former, of which we had ‘a remarkable 
example when the act proposed to be repealed was be- 
ate. 

Pi el nawi that the power in controversy between 
this Government and the State of South Carolina, had 
been pronounced to be unconstitutional by the legisla- 
tures of most of the Southern States, and also by many of 
the members of this body, and yet there were instances; 
however extraordinary ìt may appear, of members of g 
body voting to enforce an act which they aan e 
unconstitutional, and that too at the hazard of civil war. 
As strange as such a course must appear, it was per 
ral and legitimate consequence of the power which vb 
act assumed for this Government, and ilustrate, in | 

strongest manner imaginable, the trath of what I have ad- 


f -This unlimited right of judg- 
vanced. Butto proceed. This od Fe oaei 


all distinction between constitutional and unconstitutional 
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acts, but merges. in this Government the very existence 
of the separate Governments of the States, by reducing 
them: from that independent and distinct existence, as co- 
Governments assigned to them in the system, to mere 
subordinate and dependent bodies, holding their power 
and existence atthe mercy of this Government. It stops 
not here; it annihilates the States themselves. The right 
which it assumes of trampling upon the authority ofa con- 
vention of the people of the States, the only organ through 
which the sovereignty of the States can exert itself, and 
to look beyond the States to the individuals who compose 
them, ‘and to treat them as entirely destitute of all politi- 
cal-character or power, is, in fact, to annihilate the 
States, and to transfer their sovereignty, and all their 
“powers, to this Government. 
If we now raise our eyes, and direct them towards that 
once beautiful system, with all its various, separate, and 
independent parts blended into one harmonious whole, 
we must be struck with the mighty change. All have 
disappeared, gone; absorbed, concentrated, and consol- 
idated in this Government, which is left alone, in the 
midst of the desolation of the system, the sole and unre- 
stricted representative of an absolute and despotic ma- 
jority. ` 
. Will it be tolerated, that I should ask whether an act, 
which has caused so complete a revolution, which has en- 
tirely subverted your political system, as it emanated from 
the hands of its creators, and reared in its place one in 
every respect so different, must not, in its consequences, 
prove’ fatal to the liberty and the happiness of these 
‘States? Can it be necessary for me to prove that no other 
system that’ human ingenuity can devise, or imagination 
conceive, but that which this fatal act has subverted, can 
preserve the liberty or secure the happiness of the coun- 
try? Need I show that the most difficult problem which 
eyer was presented to the mind of a legislator to solve, 
was to devise a system of government fora country of 
such vast extent, that should at once possess sufficient 
power to hold the whole together, without, at the same 
time, proving fatal to liberty? There never existed an 
example before, of a free community spreading over such 
an extent of territory; and the ablest and profoundest 
thinkers, at the time, believed it to be utterly impractica- 
blethat there should be. Yet this difficult problem was 
solved, successfully solved, by the wise and sagacious 
men who framed our constitution. No, it was above un- 
aided human wisdom—above the sagacity of the most en- 
lightened. It was the result of a fortunate combination 
of circumstances, co-operating and leading the way to its 
formation, directed by that kind Providence which has so 
often and so signally disposed events in our favor. 

= To ‘solve. this dificult problem, and to overcome the 
apparently insuperable obstacle which it presents, re- 
quired that remarkable division, distribution, and organi- 
zation of power, which, as I have stated, so remarkably 
distinguish our system, and which serve as so many 
breakwaters to arrest the angry waves of power, impel- 
Jed by avarice and ambition; and which, driven furiously 
over a broad and unbroken expanse, would be resistless. 
Of this partition and breaking up of power into separate 
parts, the most remarkable division is that between the 
reserved and delegated powers, which forms the basis on 
which this. and the separate governments of the States 


are organized, as the great and primary departments of|to the people. 


the system. . It is this important division which mainly 
gives that expansive character to our institutions, by 
means of which they have the capacity of being spread 
over the vast extent of our country, without exposing us 
on the one side to the danger of disunion, or, on the 
other, to the loss of liberty. Without this happy device, 
the people of these States, after having achieved their 
independence, would have been compelled to resolve 
themselves into small and hostile communities, in despite 


of a common origin, a common language, and the com- 
mon renown and glory acquired by their united wisdom 
and valor in the war of the revolution, or have submitted 
quietly to the yoke of despotic power, as the only. alter- 
native. : 

In the place of this admirably contrived system, the 
act proposed to be repealed has erected one great consol- 
idated government. Can it be necessary for me to 
show. what must be the inevitable consequences? Need 
I prove that all consolidated governments—governments 
in which a single power predominates, (for such is their 
essence,) are necessarily despotic, whether that power 
be wielded by the will of one man, or that of an absolute 
and unchecked majority? Need I demonstrate that it is, 
on the contrary, the very essence. of liberty, that the 
power should be so divided, distributed, and organized, 
that one interest may check the other, so as to prevent 
the excessive action of the separate interests of the com- 
munity against each other, on the principle, that organ- 
ized power can only be checked by organized power? 

The truth of these doctrines was fully understood at 
the time of the formation of this constitution. It was 
then clearly foreseen and foretold, what must be the in- 
evitable consequences of concentrating all the powers of 
the system inthis Government. Yes, we are ina state 
predicted, foretold, prophesied from the beginning. All 
the calamities we have experienced, and those which are 
yet to come, are the result of the consolidating tendency 
of the Government; and, unless that tendency be arrest- 
ed—unless we reverse our steps, all that have been fore- 
told will certainly befall us; even to the pouring out of 
the last vial of wrath—military despotism. To this fruit- 
ful source of woeg may be traced that remarkable decay 
of public virtue; that rapid growth of corruption and sub- 
serviency; that decline of patriotism; that increase of fac- 
tion; that tendency to anarchy; and, finally, that visible 
approach of the absolute power of one man, which so 
lamentably characterize the times. Should there be 
any one, seeing and acknowledging all these morbid and 
dangerous symptoms, but should doubt whether the dis- 
ease is to be traced to the cause which I have assigned, I 
would ask him, to what other can it be attributed? There 
is no event—no, not in the political or moral world more 
than inthe physical—without an adequate cause. I would 
ask him, does he attribute it to the people? to their 
want of sufficient intelligence and virtue for self-govern- 
ment? 1f the true cause may be traced to them, very 
melancholy would be our situation, gloomy would be the 
prospect before us. If such be the fact, that our people 
are indeed incapable of self-government, I know of no 
people upon earth with whom we might not desire to 
change condition. When the day comes when this peo- 
ple shall be compelled to surrender self-government—a 
people so spirited, and so long accustomed to liberty, it 
will be indeed a day of revolution, of convulsion, and 
blood, such as has rarely, if ever, been witnessed in any 
age or country; and, until compelled by irresistible evi- 
dence, so fearful a cause cannot be admitted. 

Can it be attributed to the nature of our system of gov- 
ernment? Shall we pronounce it radically defective, 
and incapable of effecting the objects for which it was 
created? If that be in truth the case, our situation would 
be, in fact, not much less calamitous than if attributable 
To what other system could we resort? 
Toa confederation? That has already been tried, and 
has proved utterly inadequate. To consolidation? Rea- 
son and experience (as far as we have had experience) 
proclaims it to be the worst possible form. But, if the 
cause be not in the people or the system, to what can it 
be attributed, but to some misapprehension of. the nature 
and character of our institutions, and consequent misdi- 
rection of their powers or functions? And, if so, to what 
other misapprehension, or misdirection, but that which 
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directed our system towards consolidation, and consum-| instructive the investigati ight i 
$ 3 ; 301G. gation might be. I might show that. 
mated its movement in that direction in the act proposed | from the first, beginning with the formation of the consti- 
to be repealed? That such is the fact—that this is the (tution, there were two parties in the convention; i 
true explanation of all the symptoms of decay and corrup-! favor of a national, or tehat is the same: il nesa Sone li- 
tion which I have enumerated, is in reality our only con- | dated government; and the other, in rR he aiei. 
solation—furnishes the only hope that can be rationally | erative principle; how the latter, from being i he mie 
entertained of extricating ourselves from our present |nority at first, gradually, and after a long Brune: gained 
pean ; and of averting the stili greater that are im- the ees pow the fortunate r a ase 
: g in the establishment of that beauti- 
_. 1 know that there are those who take a different, but in | ful, complex, federative system of government, which I 
my opinion a very superficial, view of the cause of our [have attempted to explain. oe 
difficulties. They attribute it exclusively to those who} I might show that the struggle between the two par- 
are in power, and see, in the misconduct of General |ties did not terminate with the adoption of the constitu- 
Jackson, the cause of all that has befallen us. That he | tion; that, after it went into operation, the national party 
has done much to aggravate the evil, I acknowledge with | gained the ascendency in the councils of the nation, and 
pain. I had my full share of responsibility in elevating | that the result of that ascendency was to give an impulse 
him to power, and there once existed between us friendly ito the Government, in the direction which their princi- 
relations, personal and political; and I would rejoice had | ples led, and from which it never afterwards recovered. 
he so continued to conduct himself as to advance the in-}{ am far from attributing this to any sinister design. The 
terests of the country, and his own reputation and fame. | party were not less distinguished for patriotism than for 
He certainly might have effected much good. He came jability, and no doubt honestly intended to give the system 
into office under circumstances, and had a weight of pop- ja fair trial; but they would have been more than men, if 
ularity, which placed much in his power, for good or for} their attachment to their favorite plan had not biased 
evil; but either from a want of a just comprehension ofi their feelings and judgment. I (said Mr. C.) avail my- 
the duties attached to the situation in which he was placed, | self of the occasion to avow my high respect for both of 
or an indisposition to discharge them, or the improper in-jthe great parties which divided the country in its early 
fluence and control of those who, unfortunately for the|history. ‘They were both eminently honest and patriotic, 
country and for bimseif, have acquired, through flattery {and the preference which each gave to its respective 
and subserviency, an ascendency over him, he has disap- | views, resulted from a zealous attachment to the public 
pointed the hopes of his friends, and realized the predic- | interest. At that early period, before there was any ex- 
tions of hisenemies. But the question recurs, how hap-| perience as to the operation of the system, it is not sur- 
pened it, that he who has proved himself so ill qualified | prising that one should believe that the danger was a 
to fill the high station that he occupies, was elected by | tendency to anarchy, while the other believed it to be 
the people? If it beattributed to a misapprehension of| towards despotism; and that these different theoretical 
his qualifications, or to an undue gratitude for distinguish-| views should honestly have a decided influence on their 
ed military services, which at times leads astray the most public conduct. j 7 
intelligent and virtuous people in the selection of rulers,| I pass over the intermediate events; the reaction against 
how shall we explain his re-election, after he had actually {the national, or, as it was then called, federal party—the 
proved himself so incompetent—after he had violated |elevation of Mr. Jefferson in consequence of that reac- 
every pledge which he had made previous to election— | tion, in 1801—and the gradual departure (from the influ- 
after he had disregarded the principles on which he had [ence of power) of the republican party, from the princi- 
permitted his friends and partisans to place his elevation, | ples which brought them into office—I come down at 
and bad outraged the feelings of the community, by at-jonce to the year 1824—when a protective tariff was for 
tempting to regulate the domestic intercourse and rela- |the first time adopted; when the power to impose duties, 
tions of society? Shall we say, that the feelings of grati- | granted for the purpose of raising revenue, was converted 
tude for military services outweighed all this? or that the jinto an instrument for regulating, controlling, and organ- 
people, with all this experience, were incapable of form- lizing the entire capital and industry of the country, and 
ing a correct opinion of his conduct or character, or of| placing them under the influence of this Government-~ 
understanding the tendency of the measures of his ad- jand when the principles of consolidation gained an entire 
ministration? To assert this, would be neither more nor!ascendency in both Houses of Congress. lts first fruit 
less than to assert that they have neither the intelligence | was to give a sectional action to the Government, and of 
nor the virtue for self-government: as the very criterion [course a sectional character to political parties--arraying 
by which their capacity in that respect is tested, is their {the non-exporting States against the exporting, and the 
ability duly to appreciate the character and conduct of | Northern against the Southern section. 
public rulers, and the true tendency of their public mea-| It is my wish to speak of the events to which I feel 
sures; and to admit their incapacity in that respect would, | myself compelled to refer, in illustration of the practical 


in fact, bring us back to the people as the cause. operation of that consolidating tendency of the Govern- 


To understand truly how the distinguished individual, 
now at the head of the nation, was elevated to this exalted 
station, in spite of his acknowledged defects in several re- 
spects, and how he has retained his power among an I0- 
telligent and patriotic people, notwithstanding all the 
objections to his administration that have been stated, we 
must elevate our views from the individual and his quali- 
fications and conduct, to the working of the system itself; 
by which only we can come toa knowledge of the true 
cause of our present condition, how we have arrived at it, 
and by what means. we can extricate ourselves from its 
dangers and difficulties. 1 do not deem it necessary, In 


ment, which was consummated by the act proposed tobe 
repealed, and which I believe to be the cause of all our 
evils, with the greatest possible moderation. 1 know how 
delicate a task it is to speak of recent political events, 
and of the actors concerned in them; and I would on this 
occasion gladly avoid so painful a duty, if I did not be- 
lieve that truth and the public interest require it, With- 
outa full understanding of the events of this period, from 
1824 down to the present time, it is impossible that we 
can have ajust knowledge of the cause of our present 
condition, or a clear perception of the means of remedy- 
ing it. ‘To avoid all personal feeling, 1 shall endeavor to 


tuking this view, to go back and trace the operation of |recede, in imagination, a century from the present. time, 


our government. from the commencement, or to point out 
the departure from its true principles from the beginning, 
with the evils thence resulting, however interesting and 


and from that distant position regard the events to which 
I allude, in that spirit of philosophical inquiry which an 
earnest seeker after truth, at so remote a day, may be 
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supposed: to be .actuated. I feel I may be justified in 
speaking: with. the less: reserve of these events, as the 
great question.which, during the greater part of the pe- 
riod, so deeply agitated the country, (the protective ta- 
riff,) may now be considered as terminated in the adjust- 
ment of the last winter, never to be reagitated, as I trust; 
andvof course, may be spoken of with ‘the freedom of a 
past- event. z i eTA : 

But.:to: proceed with the narrative—the Presidential 
contest, which was terminated the next year, placed the 
executive Hepartment in the possession of the same in- 
terest that controlled the legislative, so that all depart- 
ments of this Government were united in favor of that 
great interest. The successful termination of the election 
in favor of the individual then elevated to the chief ma- 
gistracy, and for whom I then and now entertained kind 
feelings, may be attributed, in part, no doubt, to the pre- 
dominance of the tariff interest; and may be considered 
as the first instance of the predominance of that interest 
in a Presidential contest. 

Let us pause at this point, (it is an important one,) in 
order to survey the state of public affairs at that juncture. 
In casting our eyes over the scene, we find the country 
divided into two great hostile and sectional parties; placed 
in conflict on a question believed to be on both sides of 
vital importance, in reference to their respective interests 
-and onthe side of the weaker party, believed, in addi- 
tion, to involve a constitutional question of the greatest 
magnitude, and having a direct and important bearing on 
the duration of the liberty and constitution of the coun- 
try. In this. conflict, we find both Houses of Congress 
with the Chief Magistrate, and of course the Government 
itself, on the side of the dominant interest, and identified 
with it, in principles and feelings. In this state of things, 
a great and solemn question, what ought to be done? was 
forced on the decision of the minority. Shall we acqui- 
esce? or shall we oppose? and, if oppose, how? To ac- 
quiesce quietly would be to subject the property and in- 
dustry of an entire section of the country to an unlimited 
and indefinite exaction; as it was openly avowed, that the 
protective system could only be perfected by being car- 
ried to the point of prohibition on all articles of which a 
sufficient supply could be made or manufactured in the 
country. To submit, under such circumstances, would 
have been, according to our view of the subject, a gross 
dereliction both of interest and duty. 1t was impossible. 
But how could the majority be successfully opposed, pos- 
sessed as they were of every department of the Govern- 
ment? How, in this state of things, could the minority 
effect.a change in their favor, through the ordinary oper- 
ations of.the Government?) They could effect no. favor- 
able change in this, or the other House—the majority, in 
both, but too faithfully represented what. their. constitu- 
ents believed to be the interest of their section, to whom 
only, and not to us, they were responsible. The only 
branch of the- Government, then, on which the minority 
could act, and through which they could hope to effect a 
favorable change, was the Executive. The President is 
elected by a majority of the whole electoral votes, and, of 
course, the minority has a weight in his election, in pro- 
portion to their number, and the unity of their voice. 
Here was all. our hope, and to this point all our efforts to 
effect a change were necessarily directed; but even here 
our power of acting with effect was limited to a narrow 
circle. It would have been hopeless to present a candi- 
date openly and fully identified with our own interest. 
Defeat would have been the certain result, had his ac- 
knowledged qualifications for intelligence, experience, 
and patriotism been ever so great. We were thus forced, 
by inevitable consequence—a consequence neither to be 
avoided or resisted—to abandon the contest, or to select 
a candidate who, at best, was but a choice of evils—one 
whose opinions were intermediate or doubtful, on the 


subject which divided the two sections: However great 
the hazard, or the objections tosuch a selection, for such 
an office, it must be charged, not to us, but to that action 
of thesystem, which compelled us to make the choice— 
compelling us by that consolidating tendency which had 
drawn under the control of this Government the local and 
reserved powers belonging to the Statgs separately; the 
exercise of which had necessarily given that direction to 
its action, that created and placed in conflict the two great 
sectional, political parties. : 

But it was not sufficient, that the opinion of our candi- 
date should not be fully in coincidence with our own. 
That alone could not be sufficient to ensure his success. 
It was necessary that he should have great personal popu- 
larity, distinct from political; to be, ina word, a success- 
ful military chieftain, which gives a popularity the most 
extensive, and the least affected by political considera- 
tions, and this was another fruit—a necessary fruit of con- 
solidation. To these recommendations others must be 
added, in order to conciliate the feelings of the minority; 
that he should be identified, for instance, with them in 
interest, possess the same property, and, pursue the same 
industry. ‘These qualifications, all of which were made 
indispensable by the juncture, pointed clearly to one 
man, and but one—General Jackson. ‘There was, how- 
ever, another circumstance which gave him great promi- 
nence and strength, and which greatly contributed to re- 
commend him, as the opposing candidate. He had been 
defeated in the Presidential contest before the House of 
Representatives, (though returned with the highest vote, } 
under circumstances which were supposed to involve a 
disregard of the public voice. I do not deem it necessary 
to enter into an inquiry, as to the principles which con- 
trolled the election, or as to the view of the actors in that 
scene. Many considerations doubtless governed, and 
among others the feelings of prominent individuals in ref- 
erence to the candidates, and their opinion of their re- 
spective qualifications, besides the one to which 1 have 
alluded, that of giving to the dominant interest that con- 
trol over the executive which they had over the legisla- 
tive department. 

These combined motives, as I have stated, pointed dis- 
tinctly to General Jackson. He was selected as the can- 
didate of the minority, and the canvass entered into with 
all that zeal which belonged to the magnitude of the 
stake, united with the consciousness of honest and patri- 
otic purpose. The leading objects were to effect a great 
political reform, and to arrest, if possible, what we be- 
lieved to be a dangerous, and felt to be an oppressive, 
action of the Government. It is true that the qualifica- 
lions of the individual, thus necessarily selected, were 
believed to be, in many important particulars, defective; 
that he lacked experience, extensive political information, 
and a command of temper; but it was believed that his 
firmness of purpose, and his natural sagacity, by calling 
to his aid the experience, the talents, and patriotism of 
those who supported his claims, would compensate for 
these defects. ; 

I do not deem it necessary to enter into a history of 
this interesting and animated canvass, but there is one 
circumstance attending it so striking, so full of instruc- 
tion, and so illustrative of the point under consideration, 
that I cannot pass it in silence. The canvass soon ran 
into the great and absorbing question of the day; as all 
ordinary diseases run into the prevailing one. ‘Those in 
power sought to avail themselves of the popularity of the 
system with which they were identified. I speak it not 
in censure. It was natural, perhaps unavoidable, as con- 
nected with the morbid action of the Government. That 
portion of our allies, identified with the same interest, 
were, in like manner, and from the same motive and 
cause, forced into a rivalry of zeal for the same interest. 
The result of these causes, combined with the monopo- 
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lizing spirit of the protective system, was the tariff of 
1828—that disastrous measure which has brought so many 
calamities upon us, and put in peril the union and liberty 
of the country. It poured millions into the treasury, 
beyond even the most extravagant wants of the Govern- 
ment; and which, on the payment of the public debt, 
caused that hazardous juncture, resulting from a large 
undisposable surplus revenue, which has spread such 
deep corruption in every direction. 

This disastrous event opened our eyes (I mean myself 
and those immediately connected with me) to the full 
extent of the danger and oppression of the protective 
system, and the hazard of failing to effect the reform in- 
tended, through the election of General Jackson. With 
these disclosures it became necessary to seek some other 
ultimate but more certain measure of protection. We 
turned to the constitution to find this remedy. We di- 
rected a more diligent and careful scrutiny into its provi- 
sions, in order to ascertain fully the nature and character 
of our political system. We found that certain and ef- 
fectual remedy, in that great fundamental division of the 
powers of the system between this Government and its 
independent co-departments—the separate Governments 
of the States; to be called into action to arrest the un- 
constitutional acts of this Government, by the interposi- 
tion of the State—the paramount source from which, as 
far as she is concerned, both Governments derive their 
power.. But, in relying on this as our. ultimate remedy, 
we did not abate our zeal in the Presidential canvass; we 
still hoped that General Jackson, if elected, would effect 
the necessary reform, and thereby supersede the necessity 
for calling into action the sovereign authority of the State, 
which we were anxious to avoid. With these views the 
two were pushed with equal zeal at the same time; which 
double operation commenced in the fall of 1828, but a 
few months aftcr the passage of the tariff act of that year; 
and at the meeting of the legislature of the State, at the 
same period, a paper, known as the South Carolina Ex- 
position, was reported to that body, containing a full 
development, as well on the constitutional point, as the 
operation of the protective system; preparatory to a state 
of. things which might eventually render the action of 
the State necessary in order to protect her rights and 
interests, and to stay a course of policy which we believed 
would, if not arrested, prove destructive of liberty and 
the constitution. This movement, on the part of the 
State, places beyond all controversy the true character 
of the motives which governed us in the Presidential 
canvass. We were not the mere partisans of the candi- 
date we supported. We aimed at a far more exalted 
object than his election—the defence of the rights of the 
State, and the security of liberty and of the constitution. 
‘fo this we held his election. entirely subordinate. This 
we pursued, unwarped by selfish or ambitious views. 

The contest terminated in the elevation of him who 
now presides; but it soon became apparent that our ap- 
prehension that we might be disappointed in the expect- 
ed reform, was not without foundation. That occurred, 
which we ought, perhaps, to have expected, and which, 
under similar circumstances, has rarely failed to follow. 
He who was elevated to power proved to be more soli- 
citous to retain what he had acquired, than to fulfil the ernmen : Í n kii 
expectation of those who had honestly contributed to his} administration; withdrew from the political contest here, 
elevation, with a view to political reform. The tale may | and concentrated all our energies on that ultimate rem- 
be readily told. Not a promise fulfilled—not a measure edy which we had taken the precaution to prepare, m 
adopted to correct the abuses of the system—not a step| order to be called inte action in the event of things taking 
taken te arrest the progress of consolidation, and to re-|the direction which they had. : ; ers, 
store the confederative principles of our Government—| An active discussion followed in the State, in wee 
not a look cast to the near approach of the payment of | the principles and character of our political eon 
the public.debt—nor an effort made to reduce gradually; were fully investigated, and a clear perception wee d 
the duties, in order to: prevent a surplus revenue, and to; danger to which the country was exposed, be mpre a 
save the manufactories which had grown up under the}upon the public mind. Still the oe fa tle fie 
protective system from the hazard of a shock caused by [not to act while there was a ray of hope of redress fro 


a sudden reduction of the duties. All were forgotten; 
and instead of attempting to control events, the Execu. 
tive was only solicitous to occupy. a position the most 
propitious to retain and increase his power. It required 
but little penetration to see that the position sought was 
a middle one between the contending parties; to be iden- 
tified with no principle or policy, and to rely on the per- 
sonal popularity of the incumbent, and the power and 
patronage of the Government, as the means of support. 
Hence a third party was formed; a personal and govern- 
ment party; made up of those who were attached to the 
person and the fortunes of a successful political chief. 
Ina word, we had exhibited to our view, for the first 
time under our system, that most dangerous spectacle, 
in a country like ours, a prerogative party, who take 
their creed wholly from the mandate of their chief. The 
times were eminently propitious for the formation of such 
a party. Millions were poured into the Treasury by the 
high protective duties of 1828, furnishing an overflowing 
fund to secure the services of expectants and partisans. 
Against these superabundant means of power there was 
not, nor could there be, as things were situated, any 
effective resistance; all being necessarily withdrawn in 
consequence of the fierce contest between the two sec- 
tions, which continued to rage with increasing violence, 
and which wasted the strength of the parties on each 
other, instead of opposing the rapidly-increasing power 
of the Executive. This, and not the personal or the 
military popularity of Gen. Jackson, is the true expla- 
nation of the fact, which has struck so many with wonder, 
that no misconduct, that no neglect of duty nor perver- 
sion of the power of government, however gross, has 
been able to shake his power and popularity; and that 
the people have looked idly on, apparently bereaved of 
every patriotic sentiment, or. joined to: swell the tide of 
power with shouts of approbation at every act, however 
outrageous. I do not doubt that his personal popularity, 
arising from his military achievements, contributed much 
to his elevation, (in fact it was one of the elements, as 
stated, which governed his selection as a candidate, ) and 
to sustain him while in power; but I feel a perfect con- 
viction, that, whatever advantage he has gained from 
this source, has been more than counterbalanced by the 
mismanagement and blunders of his administration; and 
that it.would be equally difficult to expel from power 
any individual of sagacity and firmness, in possession of 
that department, under the circumstances which he has 
held it. Let us learn from the instructive history of this 
interesting period, that despotic power, under our sys- 
tem, commences with usurpation by this Government of 
the reserved powers of the States, and terminates in the 
concentration of all the powers of this Government in 
thé person of a Chief Magistrate; and that, unless the 
first be resisted, the latter follows by a necessary, resist- 
less, and inevitable law, as much so as that which gov- 
erns the movements of the solar system. 

As soon as we perceived that he whom we bad elevated 
to office, was, as I have stated, more intent to retain 
and augment his power than to meet the just expecta- 
tions on which he was supported, we totally despaired of 
relief and reform through the ordinary action of this 
Government, and separated, from that moment, from the 
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tween the two sections more equal than under the act of! 
1828. Every effort was made to magnify the amount 
of reduction. With that view false and deceptious cal- 
culations were made, and that too in official documents, 
in order to make the impression that the revenue would 
be reduced to the legitimate wants of the Government, 
or at least nearly so. We were not to be imposed upon 
by such calculations. We clearly perceived that the in- 
come would be at least from twenty-two to twenty-five 
millions of dollars-~nearly double what the Government 
ought to expend, and we as clearly saw how much so 
large a permanent surplus must continue to corrupt the 
country, and undermine our political institutions. Seeing 
this, with a prospect of an indefinite continuance of the 
heavy and useless tax levied in the shape of duties, the 
State interposed, and, by that interposition, prepared to 
arrest within its limits the operation of the protective 
system—interposed, not to dissolve the Union, as was ca- 
lumniously charged, but to compel an adjustment here or 
through a convention of the States; or, if an adjustment 
could not be had through either, to compel the Govern- 
ment to abandon the protective system. 

The moment was portentous. Our political system 
rocked tothe centre. Whatever diseases existed within, 
engendered by" long corruption and abuse, were struck 
to the surface. The proclamation and the message of the 
President appeared, containing doctrines never before of- 
ficially avowed—going far beyond the extreme tenets ofi 
the federal party, and in direct conflict with all that had 
ever been entertained by the republican party; and yet, 
such was the corruption, such the subserviency to power, 
that both parties, forgetting the past, abandoning every 
political principle, however sacred or long entertained, 
sushed to the embrace of the new creed—suddenly, in- 
stantly, without the slightest hesitation. Never did a free 
people exhibit so degraded a spectacle; give such eyi- 
dence of the loose attachment to principle, or greater 
subserviency to power. 


short time the decreasing scale of duties will cause the ef- 
fect of this diminution to be felt; a period that will be 
hastened by that profuse and profligate disbursement 
which has nearly doubled the public expenditure, and 
which is so rapidly absorbing the surplus revenue. 

I have: said, that the crisis is passed; yet there remains 
some troublesome, and even dangerous symptoms, grow- 
ing out of the former cause of the disease, which, howev- 
er, may be overcome by skill and decision; unless,- in- 
deed, they should run into the lurking cause of another 
and most dangerous disease, with which it is intimately 
connected, and excite it into action; I mean the rotten 
state of the currency. There are indications of a very 
dangerous and alarming character of this tendency, at the 
point where the currency is the most disordered. [refer 
to the measure now pending before the legislature. of 
New York, to pledge the capital and the industry of the 
State, to the amount of six millions of dollars, in support of 
the banks——a measure which a British minister (Lord Al- 
thorp,) with all the power of Parliament to sustain him, 
refused to adopt, because of its dangerous and corrupting 
tendency. i 

Let us now turn and inquire what would have been the 
course of events, if the State had. not interposed, and 
things had been permitted to take their natural course? 
The act of 1832 was proclaimed, as I have stated, on both 
sides, to be a final settlement of the tariff question, and, 
of course, was intended to be a permanent law of the land. 
The revenue, as I have already stated, under that act, 
and the sale of public lands, would, in all probability, be 
not less than twenty-five millions of dollars per annum; a 
sum exceeding the- legitimate wants of the Government, 
estimated, on a liberal scale, by ten or eleven millions of 
dollars. Now, I ask, what would have been our situation 
with so large an annual surplus, and a fierce sectional con- 
flict raging between the Northern and Southern portions 
of the Union? If we find it so difficult to resist the usur- 
pation of the Executive department with a temporary 
surplus revenue, to continue, at most, but for one or two 
years, how much more difficult would it have been to re- 
sist, with a permanent surplus, such as [have stated? If 
we find it so difficult to resist that department, when 
those who have been separated by the tariff are united, 
how utterly hopeless would have been the prospect of re- 
sistance were that question now open, and those who are 
now united against Executive encroachments, were ex- 
hausting their strength against each other., Is it not ob- 
vious that the Executive power, under such circumstances, 
would have been irresistible; and that we should have 
been impelled rapidly to despotism or disunion? One or 


At this moment, the current of] the other would certainly have been our fate, if events 


events tended towards despotic authority in the person off had been permitted to move in the channel in which they’ 


the Chief Magistrate, on one side, and to disunion on the 
other—on one side, to clothe the President. with power 
more than dictatorial, in order to maintain the ascendency 
of the protective system; and, on the other, to resist the 
loss of liberty at every hazard. 
try, there was at the time in the councils of the nation an 


were then flowing; and despotism much more probably 
than disunion. It. is almost without example that free 
states should be disunited in consequence of the violence 
of internal conflicts; but very numerous are the cases in 


Fortunately for the coun-; which such conflicts have terminated in the establishment 


of despotic power. The danger of disunion is small; that 


individual who had the highest weight of authority with) ofdespotism, great. We have, however, [ irust, escaped, 
the supporters of that system—and who had dene more| for the present, the danger of both, for which we are in- 
to advance it than any other—who. was the most intimate-/dlebted to that great conservative principle of our system, 
ly identified with it, and to whom, of courses the task of] which considers this Government, and that of the States, 
adjustment most appropriately belonged. Fortunately, las co-departments; and which proved successful, although 
also, he had the disposition and the fortitude to undertake! rejected by every State but one; and although called 
it. An adjustment followed; the crisis of our disease! into action on the most trying occasion that can be imagin- 
was passed; the body politic from that moment became} ed, and under the most adverse circumstances. 
convalescent; the tendency to despotic power in the Ex-; 1 said that the danger has passed for the present. The 
ecutive was weakened—doubly weakened—by enabling: seeds of the disease still remain in the system. The act 
those who had been so long wasting their strength in mu-/ which I propose to repeal accompanied the. adjustment 
tual conflict, to unite in resisting the usurpation of that] of the tariff. It was passed solely on the ground of re- 
department, as we this day behold, on the question of the! cognising the principles in which it originated, and to 
deposites; and by diminishing the revenue--the food on establish them, as far as an act of Congress could do sa, 
which it had grown to such enormous dimensions. Ina! as the permanent law of the land. While these seeds 
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remain, it will be in vain to expect a healthy state of the 
pody politic. Alienation, the loss of confidence, suspi- 
cion, jealousy on the part of the weaker section, at least, 
who have experienced the bitter fruits that spring from 
those principles, must accompany the movements of this 
Government. But these seeds will not remain in the sys- 


tem without germinating. Unless removed, the genius make a 


ef consolidation will again exhibit itself; but in what 
form, whether in the revival of the question from whose 
dangers we have not yet wholly escaped—whether be- 
tween North and South, East and West—whether be- 
tween the slave-holding and the non-slave-holding States, 
the rich and poor, or the capitalists and the operatives, 
it is not for. me to say; but that it will again revive, (un- 
less by your votes you expunge the act from your statute 
book,) to divide, distract, and corrupt the community, is 
certain. Nor is it much less so, that when it again re- 
vives, it will pass through all those stages which we have 
witnessed, and, in all human probability, consummate it- 
self, and terminate our hopes ina military despotism. Re- 
verse the scene—let the act be obliterated forever from 
among our laws, let the principle of consolidation be for- 
ever suppressed, and that admirable and beautiful federa- 
tive system, which I have so imperfectly portrayed, be 
firmly. established, and renovated health and vigor will 
be restored to the body politic, and our. country may yet 
realize that permanent state of liberty, prosperity, anc 
greatness, which we all once so fondly hoped was our 
allotted destiny. 

Mr. CLAY observed, that this bill had been introduced 
upon leave given to a member of the Senate, and, accord- 
ing to the invariable practice of that body, if not to es- 
tablished rule, it should be referred to some committee, to 
be considered and reported on, before finally disposed of. 
He bhad- hoped that some other member would have moved 
the reference; but, as he observed that the President was 
about putting the question on ordering the bill to a third 
reading, he thought it his duty to make the motion. It 
would be perceived that there were two parts to the bill 
that the Senator from South Carolina sought to repeal— 
one was military and temporary, and the other judicial 
and permanent; and if it should be thought proper to re- 
peal the first, he doubted the propriety of repealing the 
last. For one, he would say, if it soothed one feeling, 
ifit solaced one American heart, in this widely-extended 
republic, he should have no objection to the repeal of 
the military part of the. bill, but would vote for it with 
pleasure, though he should object to the repeal of the 
other. He should have no difficulty, provided the re- 
peal were put on any other grounds than those of the 
triumph of nullification.. ‘fo that; he never could give 
his aid or consent. ` He did not rise for the purpose of 
making a speech in-reply to: what had fallen from the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. To many of that.gentleman’s 
views, he gave his entire assent; but, he must add, that 
with many others he could not agree. At all events, the 
discùssion was not at all profitable at this peculiar junc- 
ture. Sir, we have got, said Mr.C., a nullification infi- 
nitely more dangerous, not in South Carolina, but in 
Washington, which threatens destruction to the liberties 
of the country, by an entire absorption of all the powers 
of the General Government in the hands of one man. 
The nullification of our Southern sister was, by-gone. 
Was this, ‘then, the time for abstruse propositions and 
metaphysical discussions? It would be better to let them 
sleep, and for gentlemen to buckle on their armor to 
méet and avert the. present and practical danger. 

He had said that he did not mean to reply to the Sena- 
tor from: South Carolinas but there were one or two ob- 
servations that had fallen from him that demanded a pass- 
ing notice. After the compliment paid him (Mr.-C.) for 
the-part he had felt it his duty; under, all .cireumstances,: 
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the Government, whose tendency was, he admitted, not 
so much towards consolidation as to the concentration of 


totake in the settlement of the tariff. question, a measure! 


that had commanded that Senator’s approbation, he had 
hoped that that subject would have been permitted to re- 
main undisturbed. So far as he knew the sentiments of the 
country, and of the friends with whom he acted, they 
were willing to abide by the compromise, fully, fairly, 
and faithfully, and not to. suffer it to be violated, but. to 
fair experiment of its provisions. He believed a 
disposition prevailed in the country, if, at the expiration 
of the limited time—that is, in 1843—a just measure of 
protection cannot then, by common consent, be extend- 
ed to those few articles of American industry. that may 
then need it, to continue the experiment so far as com- 
pletely to test the operation of the compromise. ~ This 
was his feeling; this was also, he presumed, the feeling. 
of the honorable member himself; and he did not think, 
therefore, that this question, or any question relating to 
the constitutional principles of the system of protection, 
should have been brought up. 

He did not agree with the honorable member, that 
there was any thing like consolidation in the exercise of 
those powers of the General Government in relation to a 
protective tariff. ‘The honorable member had traced the 
exercise of that power to a single clause of the constitu- 
tion; but he, at the same time, knew that there were 
other clauses under which the power had been claimed. 
The clause, for instance, to regulate commerce had been 
more frequently relied on than the one adverted to. by 
the Senator. He, Mr. C., did not agree that the legis- 
lative branch of the Government had ever displayed any 
tendency towards consolidation. Where had it been 
shown? (He did not speak of the executive branch of 


all the powers of the constitution.) What power, had. 
been claimed. by Congress. not. granted by. the constitu, 
tion?.. ‘There was scarcely one solitary power claimed by 
any succeeding Congress which had not been asserted or 
exercised by the first Congress assembled after the con- 
vention—that Congress which came fresh from the con- 
vention that formed the constitution, which. contained 
several members of that convention, and, among others, 
that eminent Virginian, yet spared to his country, who 
has been emphatically called the Father of the constitu- 
tion. Was it in the establishment of a national bank that 
Congress exhibited a tendency to consolidation? The 
first bank was established by the first Congress that as- 
sembled in 1789. Was it in the adoption of the protec- 
tive policy? It was distinctively asserted and announced 
by the same first Congress that that was the true policy 
of the country; and let it be recollected that, when once 
the principle was thus settled, the degree of protection 
became a mere measure of detail. The principle was es- 
tablished by the Congress of 1789, and, up to this day, it 
had been again and again acted on under almost, every 
administration, and. sanctioned. by all. the: distinguished 
patriots, with greater or less restriction, who have had the 
direction-of our national affairs, . Was.itin the establish- 
ment of an army and navy, or in a system of internal im- ; 
provements? Why, in reality, the participation of the 
Government in internal improvements was first brought 
about under that Chief Magistrate who was called the 
Father of democracy, and to whose authority no man more 
readily defers than the Senator from South Carolina.. He 
knew it was under the compact with Ohio that internal 
improvements were first sanctioned; but without the au- 
thority of the constitution. to make appropriations for 
such a purpose, no compact could confer upon Congress 
the power. Where, then, was the tendency to.consoli- 
dation. manifested by Congress during the progress of this’ 
Government? pais GSES 
‘The Senator from South Carolina. bad spoken ofthe: 
vast revenues which-had been collected under the laws 
which had been passed for the protection of American . 
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industry, and especially under the tariff of 1824. These 
revenues had enabled the Government to pay the public 
-debt “But the accumulation of a surplus revenue had 
never been an object:with the friends of the tariff. So 
far from: their looking to an accumulation of revenue, 
the friends of that: measure were reproached with having 


adopted à system of policy that would bankrupt the Trea- 


sury, and render a resort to direct taxation imperatively 
necessary. The very fear of diminishing the revenue 
prevented some members from giving their assent to the 
bill which passed at that time, who would otherwise have 
been favorably disposed towards it. 7 

He had very little to say in relation to Presidential 
elections, and the share taken by different parties in them; 


but if those who contributed in 1828 to the elevation of 


the present Chief Magistrate, and who, by doing so, had 
brought such a train of ills on. the country, could find a 
consolation jn their own hearts, be would be the last to 
bereave them of it: We have been toid, said Mr. C., that 
they contributed to that event in order to avoid the pro- 
tective policy. They hoped that his (the President’s) 
opinions were more favorable to their interests than were 
those of his competitor, yet he voted for the tariff of 1824. 
Let us look back, said Mr. C., and see, also, whether 
they were not practising something like (to call it by no 
harsher term) a misconception on each other. If they 
supparted him on the grounds of his opposition to the 
tariff, did they not support him on the grounds of a se- 
cret and undivulged opposition? And were they not co- 
Gperating with the State of Pennsylvania and other parts 
of ‘the: Union, which supported: him“ because of his 
friendslisp for the tariff; and where there was scarcely an 
individual who did not believe him to be as much devot- 
ed to the protective policy as any man in the country? 
This, however, was a subject he would not further en- 
large on—the present Chief Magistrate was supported 
and was elected, it seems, under hopes that he would 
lessen the evils of the tariff, 

He trusted that his election would impress the people 
of this country with one important truth, which deseryed 
general inculcation—that itis a duty they owe themselves 
‘and their dearest interests, in the selection of a Chief 
Magistrate, to look well to his previous character, con- 
duct, and habits; to ascertain his principles; to scrutinize 
his motives of action; to examine his passions, prejudices, 
and temper of mind; and to weigh well, in all respects, 
the consequences likely to ensue from their choice, and 
not. to decide under the pressure of a single grievance, 
real or imaginary. Well; success followed the exertions 
of the Senator from. South Carolina, and those with whom 
he:co-operated, in the elevation of the present Chief Ma- 
gistrate; and what. has followed? Where: are the princi- 
ples which brought him into power? Which of the vari 
ous parties who combined to secure his elevation, has not 
been disappointed? 
this adminis'ration? Is it in favor of the tarif? No. 
` Against it? No. In favor of internal improvements? 

Yes, Against them? Yes. For nullification? Yes, that 
which emanates from Washington, Against nullification? 
Yes, that of the State of South Carolina. Is it for State 
rights? Yes; look at the opening message of December, 
1832; that was-a thorough-going State rights paper— 
strong enough to satisfy the Senator from South Carolina, 
or the most ardent of that school, Is it against State 
rights? Yes; look at the proclamation of the next short 
week; that proclamation which, according to the Senator 


from South Carolina, had outstripped all the doctrines of 


consolidation ever before advanced in this country. Mr, 
C. thought with the Senator from South Carolina—he 
thought the proclamation, take it as a whole, (although 
there were many parts of it that met his approbation, ) 
as ultra as ever came from the most high-toned of any par- 
ty that ever existed in this country. -What had we got 


is in favor of forty of them, if they are under his exclu- 
sive control, and responsible te him alone. 


traits, the predominating principles of this administration, 
what would he learn? 
what they were; but he thought they consisted in pure, ` 
simple, unadulterated Jacksonism,* ‘Down with the 
bank; down with internal improvements; down with: the 
American system; down with the best currency that any 


Jackson!” 


re-committal of the bill. 
of the Senate, that the military provisions of the act in 
question were limited to the end of the present session - 
of Congress; and, as there was no probability that a prac- ` 


therefore no objection, he thought, would be made to: 
their being repealed. 


What are the distinct principles of 


by the election of this Chief Magistrate, he would ask 
the. Senator from South. Carolina? No! he would not 
taunt that gentleman with such an inquiry;, he would 
rather.ask some of the friends of the President, what were 
his principles? = When the historian, or biographer, some. ` 
future Plutarch, came to write the lives of the great men 
who have been elevated- to the office of President, he 
would find some leading measures “by which each of our 
former Presidents had been distinguished... Mr, Jefferson, 
for instance, for the reform he introduced. in our institu- 
tions, and for the acquisition of Louisiana. | In the admin- 
istration of the other Presidents something remarkable 
would also be found, characteristic of the chief, or of his 
term. 

But what had distinguished the character of this admin- 
istration? Why, his friend from South. Carolina, who bad 
renounced his first opinions of ‘the President, and who 
supported his first election from the purest and most dis- 
interested motives, without being influenced by one par- 
ticle of ambition, would be somewhat embarrassed to 
solve the problem. What were his (the President’s} 
principles? Forabank? No. Against it? No; for he 


When the 
future historian shall inquire what were the distinguishing 


Why, he (Mr. C.) did not know 


country ever had; down with the constitution; but give us’ 
pure, simple, unadulterated Jacksonism”?’—‘ Hurra. for 


Mr. C. then moved to refer the bill to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FORSYTH said that he should vote in favor of the 
motion of the honorable Senator from Kentucky, for the ; 
It was Known to every member ` 


tical application of them would be needed by that time, 


At the last. session of Congress, 
when this subject was under consideration, he had made 
a fruitless attempt to limit all the provisions of the. bill to 
the period at which those of a military character were to 
expire, and he regretted that he did not succeed. There 
were many clauses in that act to which he did not agree, 
and one of them he would now notice. It was that which — 
referred criminal charges from the State tribunals to 
those of the United States, in the first instance. . What- 
ever justification there might be for the passing of the 
first part of the bill, under the then existing circum- 
stances, he conceived the adoption of thë course of which 
he had just spoken as quite unjustifiable, and calculated to 
give offence to the citizens of South Carolina, inasmuch 
as it showed a want of confidence in the justice and in- 
tegrity of the State tribunals. . 
He would have had no objection to vote for the repeal’ 
of the whole bill, did he not doubt, with the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky—notwithstanding the explana- 
tions which had been given—that it would give rise to `. 
party triumph, to the triumph of principles which he - 
considered to be infinitely more dangerous than any.in- 
corporated in the bif, It was known to the Senate, and 
tothe public, that that act stood in a very different po- 
sition now than at the close of the last session of Con- 
gress; that South Carolina had chosen to apply the prin- 
ciples of nullification to the bill, and it was interdicted in 
that State. He could not doubt, then, under these. cir- 
cumstances, the correctness of the principles of the bill. 
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He had frequently said that the doctrine of nullification | or disavow his belief in the theory connected with it, 
was by far the most dangerous one that had ever been {until he receive the definition of each individual who ob- 
adopted by any party in this country. He hoped the sub- | jects to the doctrine. If it means, as we are told it does, 
ject would be laid before the proper committee, in order |in the proclamation of President Jackson, treason, rebel- 
that they might do what was necessary—neither giving |lion, revolution, or disunion, then am I no nullifier. -If it 


is understood in the light of. a remedy by State interpo- 
sition, to counteract usurped power on the part of the 
Federal Government, and thereby protect each State in 
eee the full enjoyment of its reserved rights, then I maintain, 
the bul. 


that to this extent, itis the true theory of. the constitu- 
[Some remarks were here made by Mr. Presto, which |tion. I concur entirely in the opinion of Alexander. Ham- 


were not reported, and some further observations in reply /ilton, an ultra-federalist, that the laws of the United 
by Mr. Crav.] States are binding, both on the States and on the peo- 
Mr. POINDEXTER said: He had no objection to alple; but these laws are restricted to a certain sphere, 
reference of the bill under consideration to the Commit-!and, when they depart from this sphere, ‘they are no 
tee on. the Judiciary; he was willing that the act, pro-|longer supreme or binding.” 
posed to be repealed, might be carefully examined, and| This is the nullifying principle of Hamilton, to which I 
if it should be found to contain any provision worth pre-jyield my hearty assent. T hold it to be the right and the 
serving, that it might be made an exception, on the pas-|duty of the States, in all cases of a gross and palpable 
sage of the repealing act. He thought the entire law of| usurpation of power not delegated to Congress by the 
the Jast session, commonly called the force act, ought to | constitution, to interpose, by a solemn declaration, that 
be repealed, as he deemed it an unconstitutional measure |the act beirg a violation of the constitution, is neither 
in allits parts. A distinction had been taken between the | “ supreme nor binding,” and no law within the limits of 
military provisions of the act, and those which related to|the State making the declaration. 1 consider this the 
the judiciary. The honorable Senator from Kentucky |great conservative principle of the constitution: it is cs- 
assents to the repeal of the former, whilst he desires to jsential to the perpetuity of the Union, and the purity of 


: retain the latter as a permanent part of our judicial system. lour republican institutions. If we destroy the checksand 


Now, sir, said Mr. P., L regard those sections of the act | balances of our system, there will remain no means by 
which confer power on the courts of the United States, as; which the strides of arbitrary power, either executive or 
equally, if not more extravagant and dangerous encroach- |legislative, can be arrested. Tam in favor of preserving, 


ments on the constitution, than the immense power which junimpaired, these safeguards of liberty, without which. 


the act confers on the Chief Magistrate to coerce a sover-|this Government would very soon reach the climax. of 


‘eign State of the Union by military force. ‘he powers|despotism. Sir, I must be permitted to express my as- 


conferred on the courts ‘of the United States by this act, |tonishment, when I hear honorable Senators on. this floor 


“if carried out to their utmost extent, totally annihilate the | denounce, in the strongest terms, this principle of State 
"State courts on all the subjects which they embrace, crim- interposition, and declare their intention of voting against 


inal and civil. 1 hold itto be a clear and well-settled | the repeal of this very high-handed measure, lest it might 


“-principle, that neither the Supreme Court of the United |seem to afford a triumph to nullification, which they deem 


States, nor the inferior tribunals, can claim or exercise }more dangerous in its tendency than the power over the 
any jurisdiction, which is not expressly given in the con-| purse and the sword, which this force act, as it is called, 
stitution of the United States, by which the judicial de-|confers on the President. ‘ 

partment of the Government is established. No juris-| My surprise is increased when I hear these nae 
diction can be. given to these courts by law, and yet this from a Senator who represents a State which is, and. has 


“act confers on them new and extraordinary powers, not {ever been, the hot-bed of nullification. I ask, what right 


Fecognised in the constitution, and totally subversive ofj|bas a Senator, who defends the proceedings of his own 
the criminal jurisprudence of every State in the Union, |State in acts of resistance to Federal orm ne att 
Au officer of the customs may commit murder, under jup here, and reproach the honorable Senators from Sou h 
color of necessity in the execution of the duties of his of- | Carolina for a like defence of the State which they repre- 
fice, when in point of fact, no such necessity existed: he}sent, under similar circumstances? pap there p noa 
may be prosecuted for this outrage on the life of a citizen, | State in this Union, with perhaps one or bah bet p A j 
in the State courts where the offence was committed, and | which has not, in some form or other, becca fe ac ae 
this. act provides the certain means by which he may es- of this Government. I challenge any nonora eS 
cape punishment, even if he be guilty of the foulest mur- | to rise in his place, and pronounce, A i ch ie camen 
der. He is authorized, by petition or habeas corpus, to jate and the nation, that the State i le. bite the opera. 
be released from State prosecution, and to transfer the case | has on no occasion asserted the right to. "eas. Let Pem 
to the circuit court of the United States, when, without | tion of an unconstitutional reto GE a tae 
indictment or prosecutor, the court may proceed to hear | take that manly ground, and pa hal Asal out denunciations 
and deterntine the case; and what renders such a proceed- | dit the sincerity with which they I take it upon myself 
ing stil more ridiculous and absurd, the courts of the /against a sister Stale ofthe Da he ators here Whio would 
United States have no power, except in a few specified to say, that there are but few ona he represents, ex- 
cases, either. to take cognizance of a murder committed į venture to claim for the State Si they so freely cast 
within the limits of a State, or to pronounce sentence on emption from the impuitons, w 
the offender after conviction. I mention this as-one ofl upon the State of South Caro Loe orgia (Mr. Fons rH] 
the singular features of the act, without intending to give The honorable Senator oR of the convention in 
the subject a more enlarged examination at this time. On [has laid on the table an oneal ei force. act, 
the subject of nullification, which has been introduced South Carolina, a or the Gominitise on the Jue 
into the discussion this morning, L am one of those unfor- which he ae cape S nio the reference of the pa- 
tunate individuals who do not comprehend its meaning. diciary. 1 make nog eg a has given tise to some re- 
When-I am asked, as L have often been, thë question. per, but. its, imir ouere aA z rena the Senate. “Why 
“Are you a nullifier?”?.1 answer by asking another ques- flections, whic rel n : ne over in silence, without 
tion, © What do. you. mean by nulbfication BZ There has this DE E att a fromthe. Chief. Magis- 
are so many various and conflicting versions given of. this ee i ae S ullif ine ordinance passed by. the con- 
despised word; that no one can with -safety either avow tirate: PEETS Jing ore 


: j was held -by the Presidént to be treasonable. in 
. character. and: effects, and. dangerous to. the stability 
of the Union, It drew forth fromthe President the most 
bitter invectives.and menancés, in the form of a-proclama- 

jon; under the broad scal—a proclamation‘issued in vio- 
“Jation’ of law and the constitution, promulgating’ political 
doctrines and theories inconsistent. with our free institu- 


“tions, and never before broached’ in. this country; de- 


nouncing the fundamental law of a State, demanding its 
2: repeal and threatening punishment on the people of the 
State, and more ‘particularly their leaders, by the strong 
arm’ of military power, unless the demand should be 
promptly complied with. : 
~ This second act of nullification, adopted by the same 
convention, and based -on the same principles, has not 
been deemed worthy of the slightest notice from the Pre- 
sident, and has scarcely been alluded to by the friends 
of the administration in debate, until the honorable gen- 
“tieman from Georgia had deemed it to be his duty to lay 
“A certified copy of the ordinance on the table. 
“No. proclamation has been fulminated undér the broad 
seal; ` no message has been received, calling for the army 
andthe navy and the militia, to put down ‘nullification 
and. preserve the Union; but the ordinance is permitted 
‘--guietly to. repose among the archives of South Carolina, 
<o without exciting either alarm or apprehension in the 
mind of the Chief Magistrate, for the safety of our 6 Fed- 
eral: Union.”?: ‘This might, indeed, be considered a 
ullification, by the tacit acquiescence of Pre- 
lackson; if we did not know. the motives which 
d him to put forth. the solemn: mockery; con- 
[in his memorable proclamation. These motives, 
personal and political, are well known and proper- 
ly appreciated by the American people. I should be 
glad to be informed, how one nullifying ordinance can 
“be .considered treason and rebellion, threatening the 
‘overthrow of the Government, while another, of the 
same character, passed by the same convention, is deem- 
ed to be perfectly harmless and inoffensive, calling for 
no action, executive or legislative, to counteract its dele- 
terious consequences? Mr. President, my opinicns on 
all:the questions brought into discussion on the passage 
ofthis. force act, which it is now proposed to repeal, 
were-given in extenso at the last session of Congress. - I 
donot now mean to enter again into the discussion of 
these questions.. I repeat my assent to the proposed ref- 
erence of the bill on the table;. and when it shall be re- 
turned tothe Senate for its final action, I shall. take oc- 
casion to.present my. views more fully on the subject. 
TUM. FORSYTH. said: The honorable Senator from 
` South Carolina had- inquired- what was his object in pro- 
curing that ordinances. but:as the gentleman had express- 
ed. no difficulty’as to ‘its being: referred, “he. (Mr: E-) 
should say nothing further on the subject. : 
The bill. (accompanied by the ordinance) was then re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 10. 


MAINE MEMORIAL. 


Mr; SHEPLEY rose and said he had been requested 
to-present to the. Senate a copy of the proceedings of a 
public meeting, (the original of which bad been sent to 
a member of the other House, ) from the towns of Gardi- 
ner and Pittston, in the State of Maine, representing that 
they, in common with others, had experienced great in- 
‘convenience ‘from the present unexampled scarcity of 
money. They forbore, however, from expressing any 
opinion as to the causes of pecuniary pressure. ‘They did 
vot enter into the question whether it had been produced 
by the Bank of the United States, or by the officers of 
the:Government, nor did:they attribute any blame either 
to the bank, or to the Government,-although they experi- 
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enced great inconvenience and ‘distress. In- one particu- 
lar, however, they did express an opinion, and that was in 
favor of a bank to regulate the money concerns of the 
country, in such a manner as to énable them to-carry on’ 
their business without embarrassment. The proceedings 
were signed by 634 individuals, without distinction of par. 
ty, equal to the average number of voters of both. the 
political parties in the two places he had named, The - 
meeting was composed of merchants, traders, dealers in 
lumber, professional. men, mariners, &c.,-and: several di- 
rectors of banks. He took great pleasure, Mr: S., said, in 
presenting these proceedings, because their language, as 
well as their character, exhibited a respect to those they 
addressed, and a regard for the wisdom’ of Congress, 
strongly contrasted with the violence.and asperity which 
had characterized many of the memorials recently: pre- 
sented to the Senate. Mr. S. then moved that the. pro- 
ceedings be read, printed, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance; which was ordered accordingly. 

The report of the select committee on the contested 
election of a Senator from the State of Rhode Island, 
was taken up as the order of the day; and, on motion 
of Mr. POINDEXTER, was again laid on the table, and 
made the order of the day for this day. week. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill from the House of Representatives for the relief of 
John McCartney. 

{It appears that Mr. McCartney, lived in. the State’ of 
Alabama, close to the Indian frontier. ` His cattle had 
strayed across the line of demarcation; and found: thei 
way. into the Indian ‘territory. © There they were seized 
by Lieut. Houston, who have been ordered by Gen. Jack- 
son to remove intruders and their property from the In- 
dian lands. The cattle, in spite of application, and 
the exhibition of proof by the applicant, that the cat- 
tle were his, and that he was a settlerin Alabama, and- 
not an intruder on the Indian Jands, were driven to Nash- 
ville, whither he followed them, but failed to prevent. 
them from being sold by the Marshal. The claim was: 
resisted on the ground that Mr. Cartney ought to have 
sued the Marshal, and thus sought redress threugh the. 
ordinary channels of the law. It was also resisted on the 
ground that the Treasury could not. be made Jiable for 
damage done to any citizen, in his property, by.an-officer 
of the Government, acting inthe execution of the. law 
On the other side it- was contended, that, if Congress 
would have felt bound to indemnify. the officer who had 
seized the cattle, they were equally bound to. satisfy. the 
loser. add 

ie NAUDAIN, by direction of the committee, .mov- 
ed the indefinite postponement of the bill. 

The motion was discussed, in opposition, by Mr. 
MOORE, on whose. call the yeas and nays were ordered; 
by Mr. SOUTHARD, on the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion; and further, by.. Mr: POINDEXTER,: Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN, Mr, NAUDAIN, ‘Mr. KING of Alabama, » © 
Mr. PORTER, Mr. SPRAGUE, and Mr. EWING. - ee 

The question was then taken on the motion indefinitely 
to postpone the bill, and decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Clay, Clayton, King of Ga., Knight, 
Leigh, Naudain, Smith, Southard, Sprague, Swift, Tom- 
linson— 1i. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Black, Brown, Ewing, Frelinghuy- 
sen, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, Kent, King of Ala., 
Linn, McKean, Mangum, Moore, Morris, Poindexter, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Robinson, Shepley, 
Silsbee, Tallmadge, White, Wilkins, Wright.—27. 

So the Senate refused to postpone the bill; which was 
then reported without amendment, ‘and ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time. 


RULE OF THE SENATE. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution 
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offered by Mr. Cuayton, tochange the rule of the Senate 
onthe subject of the presentation of petitions and reports. 

The amendment, which had been under consideration 
ona former day, was agreed to. 

»Mr. POINDEXTER moved to amend the resolution, 
by adding the words, ‘and every petition or memorial 
shall be referred, as a matter of course, unless any mem- 
ber shall object to such reference.” 

Mr. CLAYTON advocated his resolution, in its modi- 
» fied form, as tending to the convenience of the Senate, 
and the more orderly disposition of business. 

The motion to lay on the table was renewed, and de- 
cided in the negative. 

The amendment offered by Mr. PotnpExTER was then 
agreed to; and the resolution, as amended, was then 
adopted. 

After taking up and going through with several bills 
from the other House, the Senate adjourned. 


FRIDAY, Aprit 11. 


VERMONT MEMORIAL. 

Mr. PRENTISS presented the proceedings and resolu- 
tions of a large public meeting held in the town of Rut- 
Jand, Vermont; also a memorial from the same place, re- 
monstrating against the removal of the public deposites 
from the Bank of the United States, ascribing the 
pecuniary embarrassments under which they are suffering 
to that measure, and praying for a restoration of the de- 
posites, with are-charter of the bank. 

Mr. P. said, that he had been requested to present to 
the Senate the resolutions of a meeting recently held in 
the county, of Rutland, in Vermont, and also a memorial 
from a large number of the citizens of the same county. 
The memorial, said Mr.: P., contains the. names of sixteen 
hundred and nineteen freemen and voters, belonging to all 
occupations and parties, and embraces men of the first 
“yespectability—men of elevated standing and commanding 
influence in society. The memorialists, sir, represent 
that there exists among them. a general and extraordina- 
ry embarrassment, a severe and calamitous pressure, 
which affects all classes and employments, and must soon 
prostrate and destroy, unless specdy relief is obtained, all 
the various interests and business of the community. 
“hey ascribe the embarrassment and distress which pre- 

yail, to the derangement of the currency, and the conse- 

“quent-prostration of confidence and credit, produced by 
the sudden and unexpected removal of the public depos- 
ites from the Bank of the United States. This measure 
is regarded by them as rash, impolitic, and unauthorized 
by law; as an act of injustice, a violation of national faith, 
anda plain abuse-of power. ‘They consider the measure 
rash’ and impolitic, because it was premature and unne- 
cessary, and because it has been the primary cause of the 
calamities which now bear so oppressively upon the peo- 
ples They. consider it unjust and a breach of faith, be- 
cause the bank, by its charter, was entitled to the pos- 
session of the deposites so long. as the money was safe, 
and the bank afforded the facilities and. performed the 
services it was required to render. They consider it un- 
authorized by law, because the authority to remove the 
deposites was limited by the nature and subject-matter of 
the trust; and could be exercised only for reasons found- 
ed either in the insecurity of the public funds or in the 
“failure of the bank to execute the duties imposed upon it 
by its charter; and because it would be repugnant to eve- 
ry sound rule of interpretation, to construe the special 
authority, thus conferred, into an unlimited discretion to 
act upon general and. vague considerations of the public 
convenience and welfare. They consider it ‘an abuse of 
power, because the. authority was delegated to, and 
vested in, the ‘Secretary of the Treasury, as the special 
agent or officer of the law, to be exercised by him on his 


the farmers are generally and largely interested; but from 
present prospects there will be no market for wool, or 
if any, it must be sold at a very reduced price, and the 
disappointment and loss to the agricultural interest, in 
this particular, must be great and severe. The county 
also embraces numerous villages, in which mercantile, 
manufacturing, and mechanical business has been carried 
on with great activity and success; but all the various 
branches of industry in these villages, lately so, prosper- 
ous and flourishing, are likely to be entirely prostrated. 
Though the county is large in population, as well as 
territory, it can hardly be said that there exists, among 
the people, any difference of opinion in reference to the 
ill-advised and disastrous measure which has produced 
the extensive evils complained of; and itis due to the cit- 
izens of that county to say, that a people more intelligent 
and patriotic, more sound, constent, and uniform in their 
principles, more steady, firm, and constant in their 
republican attachments, and more disposed as well as com- 
petent to jucge and act correctly upon public questions, 
does not exist in any portion of that or.any. other State in 
the Union. Those of them who have signed the; memo- 
rial, disclaim all party feelings. and considerations in the 
expression of their opinions;. and there is no reason to 
doubt that their object, and their only object, is, to 
sustain principles deemed essential, to the welfare and 
prosperity of the country, to the maintenance of the con- 
stitutional powers of Congress, and the preservation of 
public liberty. 

The proceedings were read, referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


OHIO MEMORIALS. 


Mr. EWING presented a memorial. signed by upwards 
of a thousand of the citizens.and electors of the county of 
Franklin, State of Ohio; also, a memorial from 4,310 citi- 
zens of the county of Hamilton and city of Cincinnati, in 
the same State, complaining of great pecuniary embar- 
rassment, which the memorialists ascribe to the removal 
of the public deposites from the Bank of the United. States, 
and praying for their restoration, and.a.se-charter. of the 
bank. On presenting these memorials, Mr. Ewe ad- 
dressed'the Senate as follows: 

Mr. President: I am charged with the presentation 
of a memorial signed by about one thousand persons, all 
of them, as I am assured, citizens and qualified voters of 
the county of Franklin, in the State of Ohio. ‘The-occu- 
pations of the signers are set down with their names, and 
you will perceive that they are men engaged in all the 
various avocations of life. Many of them I personally 
know; I know them.all.as a community; and 1 venture 
to say, that, for talents and acquirements,. active enter- 
prise and general worth, they will bear fair comparison 
with an equal aggregate-of citzens in: any protion of our 
country. Members of the learned. professions, farmers, 
merchants, mechanics, laborers, urged bya common iMm- 
pulse, without distinction of patty, unite.in presenting 
their common. opinions and common-feelings before the 
authorities of the nation. When: say this memorial is 


a 
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igned without: iy t 
j upon-it the’ names of-many individuals who 
n heretofore arranged on opposite sides in our 
litical contest; for their “present: opinions and 
ei ‘on any subject not-explaincd in that: paper, I 
= cannot, and Edo- not, pretend to vouch.: The memorial 
is couched: in terms wholly unexceptionable.: They are 
«free citizens’ who speak to us through that memorial, and 
they speak-in firm, but respectful language, the senti- 
` ments’ of freemeii; and [take great pleasure in saying that 
there is:not one. sentiment: which they have expressed, 
which does not‘meet’ my entire‘and cordial concurrence. 
First and: chiefly, they protest against the removal of the 
public’ deposites ‘from the Bank of the United’ States, 
which they characterize as an act of-Exccutive usurpa- 
tions They deny that the law gives the President any 
power over’ the Treasury of the nation; they affirm that 
that Treasury “was, and ought to be, under the control 
and superintendence of Congress alone, and that, by this 
high-handed and. dangerous measure, the President has 
, seized the. public purse, and: holds it in the same hand 
which ‘wields the sword. 
embarrassment and: pecuniary distress of our country to 
the shock upon credit and confidence which this act has 
produced, ‘and pronoiince it the natural and obvious con- 
sequence of that-act. $ 
wah They say thatthe commercial “embarrassment and pe- 
cuniary distress, which commenced: long since in the At- 
lantic cities, are now beginning to be severely felt through- 
out the ‘Western: country: they~say that. this Executive 
: Measureshas deranged the fiscal operations of the coun- 
try; has produced embarrassment, jealousy, and distrust 
among “moneyed corporations; “and has’ shaken. public 
confidence in the stability of our institutions, and in the 
supremacy of our Jaws; and they add, that to them it ap- 
pears evident that the evils now experienced, and the 
still greater impending, can only be averted by restoring 
to Congress their constitutional power of controlling the 
public deposites; to the violated Jaws their supremacy; 
and tothe bank, so long as it exists, its legal rights; and 
they declare their conviction, that it is a solemn duty 
which Congress owe to the country, to use all constitu- 
tional’ means: in: their power to reclaim their violated 
rights, and not retire from their posts till the great object 
is:accomplished. 

Tam also chargedwith the presentation of a memorial 
signed by 4,310 citizens and voters of the county of Ham- 
iton, inthe same- State, and that, too, without distinc- 
tion of partys: I know, also, many individuals whose names 
are signed to this memorial, and: E Know them as men of 
the very fitst-character and standing, on both sides of the 
political questions: which have ‘lhetetofore agitated. and 
divided use The memorial speaks of great peciniary and 
commercial distress “and “embarrassment, and, without 
saying any thing of its cause, prays for a te-charter of the 
Bank of the United States, with suitable modifications, as 
the proper and efficicntremedy. A letter accompanying 
this memorial informs me that two-thirds of all the voters 
in the county; which is itself'a congressional district, have 
signed orare ready to sign its thave no doubt of the 
correctness of the statement. . The writer is a deliberate, 
cautious, and intelligent man, and has heretofore been, 
and, f -presume, is-still, a friend. and ‘supporter of the 
present Chief Magistrate. 
of public opinion in those important sections of the State 
of Ohion : i 

The city. of Cincinnati was early and deeply affected 
by. this unfortunate blow upon commercial credit and bu- 

siness. Itis anew community—the city, great and flour- 
ishing. as we sec it, is-but of yesterday—it is rising steadi- 
ly and rapidly into wealth and :importance—it is increas- 
ing: in-population—it is, or rather has been, extending 


and improving its manufactures; ‘and expanding its com: | 


Such, sir, are the evidences} 


istinction. of party, T méan simply this, | merce. Next to New. Orleans, itis the emporium “of 


Western commerce—next to Pittsburg, the’ first manu- 
facturing city of the West. “But the means for the advan- 
tageous employment of capital exceed. the. actual capital 
which it contains—for it is possessed rather of vigor, and 
energy, and a capacity of acquisition, than for actualac- 
cumulated wealth. Hence a large proportion of the mer- 
cantile and. much of the manufacturing business. of the’: 
city has-been carried on upon credit, or capital draws 
from abroad; consequently this. shock upon the credit of 
the country, and the sudden withdrawal of that-credit and 
capital, have affected that city most disastrously.. One 
among the worst of its consequences, is the depression 
of the price of all our great staples in New Orleans and 
the Eastern cities, or rather the total want of a’ market, 
and a cash purchaser at any price, which leaves: the pro- 
ducts of the country on the hands of the; merchant, or 
compels him to sell ata. destructive sacrifice. Many, 
very many, mercantile men—active, enterprising. men, 
who have spent.the early part of their lives in business, 
and were amassing property sufficient to support their 


They trace the commercial] families, and sustain themselves in advanced life, have 


seen every thing swept from them, and ruin and bank- 
ruptcy staring them in the face. Many others still strug- 
gle with adversity, and sustain their falling fortunes, in 
the hope that Congress may devise and adopt some 
remedy for the ills which are impending over them. 

The farmers, the yeomanry of the country, have. also 
joined in this memorial.. They- are not so immediately 
affected by the present state of things, as their neigh. 
bors of the city. ‘They have generally. sold their pro-_ 
duce, and received the price in better. times; and it is 
the purchasers, not themselves, who are the immedi- 
ate sufferers. Nevertheless, aware that the prosperity 
of their city is their own prosperity—too generous not 
to sympathize in the unmerited sufferings brought on 
their neighbors and friends, by a. rash and unwarrant- 
ed act, they also unite and ask for a speedy remedy. 
They are aware, too, that, if the present state of things 
continue, they also shall feel, in the depression of theit 
own property, and the stagnation of business, their 
share of the sufferings under which the mercantile com- 
munity now labors. But there ig no class of men which 
feel the pressure more severely than the mechanic and 
the laborers indeed, their whole business, the whole 
means which they possess of supporting their families 
and bettering their condition, depend: upon. the. activi- 
ty of commerce, and the safety ant the reasonable 
abundance of a circulating médium, ‘The case is differ. 
ent with men who haye money at command, or those 
who possess a fixed salary, or a regular income. With 
them and the rest of the community there is no bond of 
common interest or common sympathy, as respects these 
deeply-important and all-absorbing subjects... ‘Uhe fall of 
produce, ‘and the fall of Jands, and the fall of property, 
profits rather than injures'them. Hf lhe barre! of flour, 
which the farmer has to sell, is reduced’ from four dol- 
lars to two dollars and fifty cents, the man who receives 
a salary or an income of three thousand dollars in cash 
per annum, is raised in wealth and effective means, in 
comparison with the farmer, nearly one-half—his $3,006 
isas good, in this state of things, as $5,000 was in the 
flourishing state of our country. 

The relation between debtor and creditor is changed 
in a manner most fatal to the unfortunate debtor, and, 
in this state of things, every debtor is unfortunate. Money 
alone can pay debts, or property graded by the standard 
of money. If afarmer owed 500 dollars in September 
last, he could pay it with 125 barrels of flour; and if that 
were the commodity which he had prepared for its pay- 
ment, be might fairly suppose that he owed but 125. bar- 
rels of flour instead of 500 in- money. If he be called 
upon to pay. itnow, and if he can sell, his flow for any 
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: I There is another cause, 
had hoped that the evil could have been removed, that|upon usin the West: The 


the remedy could have been applied here, before the|Hastern and Souther 
wide-spread ruin would have extended itself over my own | extensively among us 
State; but those hopes have been disappointed, and wejand implicitly credited; but this shock on credit has 
must now look the evil in the face, as we cannot avert|alarmed the people as to the safety of that paper. The 
it. The State of Ohio, young, prosperous, rich in natu- j Bank of Maryland has failed ata time when much of its 
ral resources, and containing the germs of future wealth | paper was in credit and circulation in the West. Another 
as fully and perfectly as any similar extent of country |failure, the Bank of Washington, is announced this morn- 
under heaven, is, nevertheless, a dealer on borrowed ing, and others are probably at hand. It is universally 
capital. The great enterprise which she began and exe-| known, orat least it is universally believed, that these fail- 
cuted, and of which her citizens are so justly proud, |ures arise from general causes, which affect alike the 
was based upon borrowed capital. She now pays to the|banks which are broken, and those which still sustain 
Eastern cities, and through them to foreigners, more than|themselves. It is known, too, that when the credit ofa 
a quarter of a million of annual interest, for money thus|bank begins to totter, the creditors neat at hand save 
wisely borrowed and judiciously expended. In ordinary |themselves by an immediate call at the counter for spe- 
times, the payment of this interest would have been easy, |cie; while those at a distance, who hold their notes in 
indeed no one would have felt it; but now, come throughj}small sums, bear the whole loss. Under these circum- 
what channel it may—through tolls on our canals, or di-|stances, the notes on the Eastern banks must cease to cir- 
rect tax upon our farmers and houses—itis a drain of|culate inthe Western country, and a vacuum will be cre- 
money which we cannot well spare; it is taking away the|ated to the extent of the medium which they have here- 
small remnant of that circulating medium which the Ex-jtofore supplied. 

ecutive experiment has left us. If we estimate the| Such are the effects which the Executive experiment 
amount of that interest by the reduced prices of every|has produced, and is producing, in the West; and those 
thing that is to command money, that quarter ofa million | which I have enumerated are some. of the leading princi- 
now is more than equal to $400,000 in the ordinary state | ples, or elements, which that experiment has-called into 


which must operate severely 
notes of all, or nearly all, the 
n banks, have circulated freely and 
; they have been familiarly known 


-former prices. 


on the credit of those shipments is at hand. 


and the merchant will freight it with a heavy heart, for 
the prices at which it must be now sold promise not pro- 
fit, but ruin. Many bills must be protested; not all, in- 
deed; for those merchants who can do so will apply other 
resources to their payments, and some, perhaps, will be 
fortunate enough to save themselves from loss, but it 
cannot generally be the case. The aggregate amount of 
produce shipped will not, at the present prices, pay 
cost. and transportation; the probability, therefore, is, 
that‘all the exporters will be injured, and many ruined 
in their fortunes, and the country will be deprived of the 
money, which, in better times, would have been returned 
` to purchase the produce of the current year. 
`The banks which have loaned money on the faith of 
these bills, aware of the danger of their dishonor, dare 
not discount now; they must, out of regard to their own 
safety, refuse their accustomed accommodation, and with- 
draw their issues. Hence their paper, as a medium, must 
be very greatly diminished. It is expected by some, 
that specie will flow in to supply its place; but it cannot 
beso. Specie, if procured at all, must be purchased 
with something, and something too that will command a 
price. 1t must be the balance which remains to our tra- 
ders, after paying their bills of exchange, that they can 
brink back. in specie from New York or New Orleans; 
but, if their. produce will not pay those bills, which, as 
an aggregate, I am apprehensive it will not, they will 
come back empty-handed, and in debt... The coming sea- 
aon; therefore, will bring ùs no new supply of specie. 
‘Phere is another cause, that must operate unfortunate- 
ly. upon our currency for some time to come: Notes on 


_ of our currency, and when our staples commanded theirjaction, and which tend. to produce those. effects, 


the Bank.of the United States cannot circulate with us atl 


Our 
State and our. people deal, and have been compelled to 


The season for the shipment of our produce has now ar-|deal, upon borrowed capital: it is a new State—a. young 
rived, and the pay-day for the bills of exchange purchased | community; made up, not wholly, but largely, of active, 
Be thejenterprising men, but men without fortunes, and they 
markets good or bad, the produce must be despatched, | have not had time, under the most favorable circumstan- 


ces, asa people, to accumulate capital—that is the work 
ofages. They therefore, in extending their views, in 
expanding their enterprise to embrace as far as might be 
the riches which nature had so abundantly spread around 
them, in soil, in climate, and in mineral wealth, they ne- 
cessarily became borrowers, and large borrowers; and 
hence the Executive denunciation against those who deal 
on borrowed capital falls with aggravated force on that 
community. 

Mr. President, in the early part of the present session, 
when I first had the honor to address the Senate on ihe 
resolutions of my honorable friend from Kentucky, I spoke 
in anticipation of these evils, for I saw them. just.at-hand, 
and J feared the infliction of others still more aggravated, 
which then-threatened.the State: and :the people which I 
represent, but which have happily passed by for the pre- 
sent, I trust never to return. Sir, I knew the State 
and the people could bear this evil, great as itis, aud 
wantonly as it was inflicted, but I dreaded the remedy 
which certain politicians attempted to apply—a State 
bank more perfect in its organization asa political en- 
gine than the safety-fund system of New York, even as 
modified and improved by the. six millions of State stock 
just created for the emergency. ‘This was attempted to 
be fastened upon our people, but it would not do, and-I 
am satisfied it never. will do; the people of that State 
will, Iam sure, never-permit their farms to be mortgaged 
and their pockets drained to sustain any political bank, 
or political party, or any political experiment, ‘by:whom- 
soever it may be made, : : 
-< It is true they have incorporated some local. banks, but 
the people are not pledged for- their ‘solvency—and E 
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ik thè legislature has ‘thrown. around them sufficient 
‘ds, to prevent them: from- acting on fictitious capital, 
and. flooding the country with a baseless and unsound. pa- 
per currency... But certainly no relief can be expected 
to the country from these new. incorporations;. the stock 
-will-not. be subscribed in the present. state of things; or, 
Wit bey it must be drawn from the existing banks; conse- 
-quently the new. banks cannot add. any new ‘resources, to 
“pélieve the wants of the country, until the pressure shall 
be-past, and business again revived. © a : 
-As to the remedy proposed: by- the.-memorialists. of 
the:county.of Hamilton, I concur generally in their views; 
there are some of the proposed: modifications of the pre- 
sent bank charter: ur that of a new bank, if a re-charter 
of the present one be found impracticable, . which to 
me are not without objections: but, if it were in my 
power to-effect any thing for the relief of the nation, 
and especially of the State of Ohio, and. of that city 
which is. its emporium and its pride, I would yield 
mach of. my: own opinions. and wishes; I would. pass by 
“many: faults in- principle and. detail, that the present 
ills which hang over us, and which press upon the 
people, might be averted. But all remedy, for the pre- 
sent, is. hopeless, utterly, absolutely hopeless. Execu- 
tive power and Executive influence are arrayed against 
them and‘ us, andit is now an irresistible power, inexora- 
ble‘and blind. as destiny. We can give no relief—the 
‘only remedy is in.the hands of the people. i 
Mre MORRIS. said: I have not been honored, Mr. 
President, with a copy of the papers presented by my 
“colleague, and; consequently, am unable to'speak, with 
certainty, of the political.character-of. the meeting -held 
some time during the past winter, at the capital of our 
State. But if the information I have received be cor- 
rect, it was not convened, as has been said, * without 
distinction of party.” On the contrary, it was a meeting 
of-a decided party character. I have resided in Ohio 
for nearly thirty. years, and have some knowledge of the 
people of that State; and could I see the signatures af- 
fixed to the memorial, I would be able to judge if my 
colleague is correct in the broad remark, that it is signed 
«without distinction of patty.” The gentleman whom I 
understand. to be the author of the resolutions, has long 
held a prominent place in the ranks of those opposed to 
the administration; and the fact that the meeting refused 
to: hear ‘a gentleman of high standing in opposition to the 
yesolutions, ‘and in favor of the measures of the adminis- 
tration, convinces me the meeting. was convened by parti- 
sans, for. party purposes. I also learn from the gentleman 
who represents that district in the other House, that the 
veaolutions were not passed until a late hour in the. day, 
and untila large number of the friends.of the administra- 
tion, who attended under the: mild and peaceable: call, 


st without distinction of party,” had retired from the 


meeting. 

The expressions of a meeting of this description ought 
not to be received as the political opinions of a great 
State: We ought rather to look at the course of poli- 
cy pursued by her in past years—at the expression giv- 
en in her public councils, and the vote of her citizens on 
this subject... And. what, sir, are they? Decidedly’ ad- 
verse.to the sentiments of this ‘$ no. party meeting,” whose 
organ was the. willing instrument to effect a. coalition be- 
tween the nationals and anti-masons to defeat the election 
of the present’ Executive of Ohio. But this brotherly 
assistance failed— i 

{Here Mr...Ewine said he had presented no resolu- 
tions. Jt was a: memorial. He knew nothing of the 
meeting the gentleman alluded to. - 

Mr. Mornis asked his colleague to say if the memorial 
did not emanate from the. meeting. 

_Mr.-Ewrne answered, the memorial will- show from 


whence it:came. 


~The memotial..was then read:} = : 

Mr. Morris resumed: I find, sit, I was not. mistaken 
in point of fact. The meeting convened.in Franklin coun- 
ty, and: this memorial is the result of -its:proceedings.- “I 
say again, it was a. convocation. of men bitterly opposed 
tothe administration, whose: proceedings were decidedly 
of a:party character. = Us ace : 

I view the memorial they have'sent here, in the light I 
have looked upon others. of a similar cast. “It is. a pa- 
per, sir, prepared for.a special. purpose—made accord- 
ing to order, as a sort of merchandise, suitable fora par- 
ticular market, and sent here to be-retailed in other parts 
of the country. It is a kind of political nostrum, the in- 
gredients. of which, if known in the country as well: as 
they are here, would be rejected by the people as delu- 
sive and deceptive. PEE hy a 

But, sir, the memorial does not complain of any imme- 
diate distress that’ followed the act of the Executive in 
removing the deposites—oh! no; it has not yet reached 
them—but they fear, almost to trembling, that it will. 
They already snuff it upon the ‘tainted gale. This, too, 
seems to be the fears of my honorable colleague—but 
they are drawn too much from generalities to make an 
impression upon the mind, or enlighten the understanding. 
I would thank him to give the Senate some particular 
fact, upon which our judgments could be formed. What 
is the actual condition of the people of Ohio with regard 
to the present distress? What is the state of our money 
market? And what is the price of: the products of the 
soil of Ohio? A correct. understanding of these facts, 
would enable us to. form something ‘like ‘a satisfactory 
Opinion. © i SES Tas 

The gentleman says, that labor does not meet its accus- 
tomed reward, and confidence in our means is lost. ‘To 
support this, he introduces the memorial and the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting in Cincinnati. The meeting Iwill 
notice at another time, and on a more proper occasion—~ 
but I will here remark, that, from all the information -X 
bave been able to obtain, and from my knowledge of the 
industry, economy, habits, trade, and wealth, of the peo- 
ple of Ohio, the very reverse of the remarks isthe true 
state of the case. A single instance, which I will relate, 
ought to be a conclusive answer to all his imaginary fears. 
The legislature of Ohio, at its late session, created a 
number of Jocal banks; one, among the number, was lo- 
cated in the village of Wooster, about seyenty miles from 
Columbus, the stock. of which was taken ima single day, 
and in about four hours after the books were opened, 
with an excess of twenty-five thousand dollars; and this, 
too, mostly by the citizens of the county where the bank 
is located. Does this look like a pressure in the: money 
market, and a want. of means in the people of Ohio.to 
sustain themselves against the grasping power of the 
‘Bank. of the United States? Why, sir, it at least shows, 
that we are not yet visited by the direful distress my col- 
league thinks awaits us..Lalso learn, from all the-infor- 
mation I receive, that the products of our soil command a 
better average price than they have for some years past. 
It is true, there is a decrease in the price of the article of 
wheat; but all, conversant with the facts, know this is 
caused by a plentiful harvest throughout the whole coun- 
try. “But even this article is now rising in value, and will 
soon resume its accustomed price. 

I have been looking for some time past for a cry of 
distress from Ohio; for I was well satisfied that orders to 
that effect had issued some time since; and, from. a- zeal 
worthy of a better cause, the memorial has at length ar- 
rived. Itis to me a matter of.no surprise or astonishment 
that four-or five thousand people can be ‘found in Ohio, 
who would be willing to express their fears at the present 
crisis; and Iam only surprised that, after all, the means 
that have been resorted to here, as well as in oyr own 
State, to obtain. signatures to memorials of this deserip- 
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tion, a greater number have not been presented from the 
Western country. There, sir, we have an opposition to 
this administration as bitter, as able, and as persevering, 
as in any part of the country, and thcy lose no opportu- 
nity of showing it. I donot complain, or condemn them, 
for it is their right and privilege todo so. But, with all 
the means in their power; with the wealth of the country, 
in a great degree, in their hands, and claiming to possess 
all the intelligence, and sometimes all the decency of the 
State, what impression have they been able to make upon 
the great body of the people? Why, sir, none; literally 
none! With all their extensive business of panic-making, 
they have been unable to lessen the price of the common 
articles in our markets. I fear the great master has but 
few apt scholars in Ohio, or they have not understood 
their lesson. There they have produced but little or no 
effect; and I hope it will soon be abandoned by every 
friend of Western prosperity. 

I think J can truly say, I do not believe there is any 
extraordinary pressure in Ohio. The great resources of 
the State, and the industry of her citizens, are amply 
sufficient to meet any emergency that may be brought 
upon them by the bank. They are not a people who sit 
and repine at fancied distress, which may possibly over- 
take them. When it comes, they will be able to meet it; 
for their strength is sufficient for the occasion. 

But, sir, there is one pressure, of which Ohio, T think, 
justly complains, and is felt by nearly all her citizens. It 
is the pressure of bank documents, and speeches of hon- 
orable members in favor of that institution. The stages 
are heavily pressed, to the great injury of her roads; her 
village post offices are pressed almost to suffocation, and 
her industrious citizens are pressed to receive and read 
those documents, to enlighten and convince them that 
the bank ought to be the special object of their care. I 
trust my honorable colleague has no agency in this ex- 
traordinary and severe pressure of his constituents, al- 
though 1 have received hints to this effect from all parts 
of the State. But, sir, we will be able to survive even 
this shock, great as it is; for we have heretofore had 
some acquaintance with the bank, and do not need much 
more information to enable us to judge of its intrinsic 
merits. 

No doubt there are many former friends of this admin- 
istration who believe, and honestly too, that the bank is 
not only a constitutional, but a salutary institution, caleu- 
lated to promote the interest, and necessary to the pros- 
perity of the country. This seems to be the opinion o 
the meeting convened in Cincinnati on the 24th of Febru- 
ary, an account of which I received, but not in the official 
form that would authorize me to present it to the Senate. 
The gentleman who presided at that meeting, L highly 
esteem; he is of undoubted standing in society, and per- 
haps is still a friend of the leading measures of the ad- 
ministration, although a friend to the bank. In the city 
of Cincinnati, I think it highly probable, there is a ma- 
jority. in favor of the institution. The meeting provided 
for the collection of signatures to the memorial which has 
been presented, and the result of their ‘Jabors is now be- 
fore us. This led to a general convention of the county 
to express an opinion on this question. The convention 
convened, and its expression was in direct opposition to 
the Cincinnati meeting. Ihave received a copy of their 
proceedings, and will take the first opportunity of laying 
them before the Senate. We will then see on which side 
the weight of public opinion is, and I will then, if indul- 
ged by the Senate, say something more on this subject. I 
will, however, here remark, that Hamilton county is one 
of the oldest and most respectable counties in the State, 
and her voice has uniformly been in opposition to the 
hank. Her population is about 60,000, and a memorial 
signed by 4,000. is presented as the sentiments of that 
county, : 


Vou, X.-82 


Mr. EWING said that the number was four thousand 

three hundred and ten. 
_ Mr. MORRIS. Does this number constitute even a ma- 
jority of the voters in the city? I think not, although I 
am willing to admit a majority of that city is opposed to 
the administration. I ought, however, to return my 
thanks to my colleague, that distress is not now upon us. 
‘© In fancy’s eye he sees it coming,” and conjures us to 
prepare and ward off the danger. For myself I have no 
fears. From the rapid progress it has made in other 
parts of the country, it ought now to be felt throughout all 
the State of Ohio; yet he thinks it has not yet reached us. 

It is again asserted: by my colleague that the prices of 
our marketable articles have so fallen, that a quantity that 
would, a short time since, have discharged a debt of $300 
is now required to pay a debt of $200. Thus increasing 
the debt, or rather diminishing the value of the means of 
payment, fifty percent. In this statement, I am again 
incredulous. A gentleman, very recently from Cincin- 
nati, and now in this chamber, as well as information of a 
recent date from merchants in that neighborhood, inform 
me that the articles sold in that market bear a better aver- 
age price than they have for some years past. If Iam 
mistaken in all this, it is easy for my colleague to prove 
his position by stating some fact, from which it will appear 
that it requires one-third more of the farmer’s products to 
pay a debt now than it did in years past. J imagine, sir, 
it is mere. flummery, with few or no facts to support its 
and {almost said it was mere cant, to produce political 
effect. 

I also learn there is no extraordinary pressure in the 
‘money market of Ohio. It may be true there are not 
as many buildings being erected as formerly, but it is 
owing to the conduct of the branch bank in that city, 
which is trying to produce an effect, in order to make 
friends to the institution. But I deny it is owing to the 
general scarcity of money, and I am supported in my 
opinion, from the fact that the stock, in moneyed institu- 
tions lately incorporated in that city, are subscribed for 
with the usual avidity. 1f J am right in these particulars, 
the cry of distress from Ohio comes too late. Itis ** stale, 
flat, and unprofitable,” and was hardly a sound article 
when put up for transportation. J, however, have no 
doubt the bank has done all in her power to embarrass 
the trade of Ohio, and the large curtailments in New Or- 
leans were intended to affect Western interest. But the 
people there are beyond the power of the bank. They 


fido not, and will not, rely on it as the only foundation of 


their hopes and prosperity, ‘They are not a borrowing, 
but an industrious, independent people, although my 
colleague has said, if I understood aright, that Cincinnati 
has grown up on borrowed capital. ‘This is an error, & 
great error, indeed, Ts there no industry and enterprise 
in that country’? Have we no resources without relying 
upon borrowed capital? Are we reduced to this state of 
dependance? I trust not; for I have been taught by su- 
perior wisdom to believe that a nation of borrowers are a 
nation of slaves; that the borrower is a servant of the 
lender. Are we ina condition that we cannot exist with- 
out the favor and facilitics of the bank? 

This, indeed, would place us m a state of slavery— 
willing, voluntary servitude, of the strongest kind; for we 
are more easily subdued when we think we owe a debt of 
gratitude for real or supposed favors. I have another 
authority, of a more recent date, to support this position. 
A member of the present Congress, not so wise as the one 
from whom I have quoted, but thought so by many, said 
that he who controlled a bank, controlled those indebted 
to the bank! If this be true, Ohio, according to my hon- 
orable colleague’s opinion, is the slave of the bank! pug 
T deny the dependance, and all acquainted with the er 
tility of our soil, the ample means within the power a 
every man living there to acquire for himself substantia 
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capital, and sufficient wealth, will agree with me in opin- 
ion. Sustained by a borrowed capital indeed! It is not— 
it Has not been so. eae 

‘But my colleague has given in another alarming inci- 
dent calculated to produce, a great ‘panic in Ohio! And 
what is it? The failure of the little Bank of Maryland! 

, which, in-his imagination, has produced consternation and 
dismay in the great and powerful State of Ohio! I have 
a better opinion of our State, and her immense resources; 
and, if a dozen such banks were to go down at once, it 
would produce no more effect in Ohio than a pebble 
thrown inthe Potomac, It might create a wave for the 
moment, but it would instantly be lost in the immensity 
of the surrounding water. I have resided fora long time 
in Ohio, and I never saw a dollar on this bank until I visit- 
ed this city. The gentleman has also expressed his fears 
that our own legislature would have created a political 
bank during its late session. In this, he is glad to find he 
was mistaken. I presume he alJudes to a State bank. I 
too, rejoice that we sometimes bring to our recollection 
the preceedings of the body that elected us—it may be 
profitable for our instruction. But, in his opinion of a 
State bank, lam again compelled to differ with him, as 
well as many valued friends. 

IL have not been able to discover the policy of that sys- 
tem of banking that gives to a corporation, under the 
sanction of law, the power of creating a currency for the 
country, and that the power should be kept beyond the 
reach of the people, who are capable of constructing and 
organizing every department of the Government. Yet, 
this same people, through their constituted agents, are in- 
capable of managing and controlling.a bank. I was forci- 
bly struck with the truth of the idea, advanced the other 
day by an honorable Senator from New York, that it 
seemed vitally essential to the prosperity of the people 
that they should keep banks, as well as every public in- 
stitution in the country, under their own control; and 1 
cannot see why the Government is not as competent to ac- 
complish this object as any corporation it can create. I 
have ever been opposed to banking as a system, for I 
think it a bad one; if it must exist, we ought carefully to 
avoid placing in the hands of any individual or corporate 
company, the power possessed by the present Bank of 
the United States. If a banking institution must be| fluence then as much as it was dreaded now by gentle- 
created by the Government, we ought to retain the same|men on that floor. His objections were answered by 
influence over it that we do over all or any departments) saying there was no danger; that New York was a great 
of the Government, and keep its very charter within the} and magnanimous State, and would always act liberally. 
repealing power of the Government. i It was said that she had borrowed all her capital for her 

There is one idea which struck my mind with great) magnificent public works, from her own citizens, there- 
force during the great debate on this subject, which 1} fore, he (Mr. M.) contended that Ohio ‘ought to wait 
will briefly notice at this time. It is not denied that the} until her citizens were able to lend her the funds, before 
bank has caused all the distress that is said to exist in the) she embarked in public improvements. He would say 
country, but it is justified on the ground that the Presi-| one thing to the Senator from North Carolina, and that 
dent stands in an antagonist position to. it—that its acts! was, Ohio owed a debt of gratitude to New York, if 
are necessary for self-preservation—that he has made war nothing else. She had made no compact with New York 
upon it, and it has been obliged to curtail its discounts a5] as to the terms on which her citizens and her produce 
a necessary means of defence. Admitting all this to be] were to be admitted on the New York canals, Yet New 
true, it clearly convinces me the bank ought not to exist) York had magnanimously placed the citizens of Ohio on 
for a single hour beyond the expiration of its present) the same footing as her own. .In this sense they were 
charter. If it can exercise such tremendous power in its) servants to New York, so far as a debt of gratitude went, 
defence, it can exercise the same power, at its will, at| and no farther. It had been said in the House of Repre- 
any other period. If it can create all the distress com-| sentatives, that he who rules a bank rules all who are in- 
plained of at one time, it can at another; and an institu-| debted to it. 
tion of this description ought not to exist. Admit the} Mr. EWING said, I am sorry to see my colleague at- 
present directors to be as perfect as men can be, still they | tempt to array the political parties of our State on this 
are but men, and liable to abuse their power; for such isf floor, and marshal them under their leaders, Details of 
the nature of man where there is no accountability. Such}the kind which he is disposed to fall into, if correct in 
is the situation of things now—the bank has caused its] point of fact, which I believe is not the case, are in bad 
power to be severely felt, and it is contended that the di-|taste. They aid us very little in the legitimate business of 
rectors are justifiable in the act. This power may soon | legislation, and are inconsistent with the approved course 
pass into other hands, who may, without pretence or ex-|of debate before this body. I shall join in no discussion 
cuse, enact the same scenes. Had we not, then, better|of that kind here. 
meet the crisis now? Task my colleague if it would not! On the other hand, I should be gratified with certain 


be better for Ohio if an end were put to an institution 
whose very favors are the harbingers of death; and, like 
the gaudy trappings that sometimes adorn the ox when 
about to be led to the slaughter, intended toshow the 
wealth and power of the owner, but an unerring insignia 
of its impending fate. Instead of ‘providing them the 
means for their political inhumation, had we not better 
teach them, as far as we are able, to rely upon the boun- 
ties of Providence, and their own industry, for the means 
of support? 

I have, Mr. President, made these remarks, because 
the observations of my colleague seemed to demand them. 
I will endeavor to express myself more fully when I pre- 
sent the proceedings of the Hamilton county convention, 
which E will do the first opportunity. 1 will then take 
occasion to declare my entire conviction of the unconsti- 
tutionality of the bank, and endeavor to show my objec- 
tions are founded upon the nature and stracture of our 
Government, and the total want of power in Congress to 
create a corporation, except within this District. This, 
however, is not a proper subject to be urged now: a more 
suitable occasion will soon offer for the discharge of that 
duty required of me, and which I so justly owe to the 
people of Ohio. 

Mr. MANGUM rose for the purpose of making an 
inquiry of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Monnis.] He 
had learned to-day, for the first time, from that gentle- 
man, that the borrower isa slave to the lender. Now, he 
wished to know whether the State of Ohio, who had bor- 
rowed for the purpose of carrying on her public works, a 
large proportion of foreign capital, was a slave, or rather 
whether her citizens were slaves, to those foreigners who 
loaned the money? 

Mr. MORRIS replied, that he understood the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, and would refer him to the au- 
thority from whence he derived his inference. He would 
not say that the gentleman was wiser than the one who 
made the observation: he had read that the borrower was 
the servant of the lender; but probably the Senator from 
North Carolina knew better, and he therefore would not 
dispute the point with him. He foresaw, at the time the 
canal fund was raised in Ohio, that some difficulties 
would result from it, and he dreaded this New York in- 
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information which he has just given us, if } could rely im- 
plicitly upon its correctness; but 1 am inclined to think 
there is some mistake in the matter. I cannot take his 
information, or that of the gentleman from Cincinnati, 
who is his informant, in opposition to the whole current 
of evidence which is constantly flowing in upon us, and 
which shows that the direct contrary is the fact. As to 
the motives which he has allowed himself to impute 
somewhere, for the representations which are made on 
this subject, I leave him to settle the matter with our 
common constituents—it is totally immaterial here what 
may be the state of facts between us—at home it will be 
known precisely; and I am well pleased that the issue is 
placed upon something which will be easily determined 
by the people, they having all the evidence before them. 
. I say, then, sir, on the authority of information which I 
cannot doubt, that the staple articles of our country do 
rot command so good a price as they did six months ago, 
or at this time last year—that wheat has fallen 15 or 20 
cents per bushel; flour in proportion. Whiskey, which 
is one of our staple articles, (we do not drink it ourselves, 
but send it down the Mississippi,) has fallen from 25 to 
15 cents per gallon. Fat bullocks, of which there are 
pow, or were very lately, more than ten thousand in the 
Scioto valley, fit for market, have fallen about one-third 
in price, and hardly find a purchaser. In years past, there 
was such competition among buyers, that graziers found 
it for their interest to set up their stock and sell it on their 
farms to the highest bidder. They are not troubled now 
to make choice of a purchaser, when they can find one. 
In short, sir, the fact of a great scarcity of money, and of 
the fall of the prices of all articles of commerce, is every 
where, and by every body, admitted. It has long been 
50 by all who did not hope to produce effect by denying 
it; and L supposed that none now remained who would 
hazard their reputation by an assertion to the contrary. 
As te the subscriptions of stock spoken of by my col- 
league, I have heard that the stock in the Wooster bank 
was subscribed, but 1 do not think it can or will be paid 
up, so as to put the bank in operation until a favorable 
change of times. Indeed I do not think it would be wise 
to attempt it; for capital out of bank is, at this time, worth 
much more than it can be if invested in any new stock; and 
no new bank can now be put in operation, so as to bring 
any relief to the country, unless the capital which sets it in 
motion come from abroad. I think my colleague must be 
mistaken as to the sale of new bank stock in Cincinnati. 
í have heard of nothing of the kind, and it could hardly 
have taken place without being made public. He will, 1 
trust, send home his allegations and opinions.on these sub- 
jects. 1 will send mine, both as to the present and the 
future, and the people there can judge which is most near 
the trath. 

l regretted to hear him declare that the borrower of 
money was a slave to the lender. Sir, the fact is not so. 
In ordinary times the borrower and lender stand upon the 
most perfect equality, The man who gets the interest is 
quite as much obliged as the man that gives it for the use 
of the money. ‘fhe relationship is somewhat changed, 
itis true, when the currency of a country becomes, as 
ours is now, so deranged that there is more money wanted 
than the lender can supply, and the borrower is unable to 
mect the payment when it becomes due; then, indeed, 
though not a slave, he may be; and the Ifnest borrower 
in our country now, is an injured, suffering man—ruined, 
perhaps, by the Government which ought to have pro- 
tected him. But in common times, when the helm of 
state is held steady by skilful bands, there isa perfect 
reciprocity between the borrower and the lender. . The 
man who has laid up money, cannot live upon its interest 
unless he lend it. ‘Phe enterprising young man, without 
capital, must borrow. Boih are benefited, and neither 
is degraded. 


My colleague has, of course, the right to assume to 
himself any epithet, that of servant or slave, or whatso- 
ever may please him; to this] have nothing to object; but 
I do object to the application of these terms of servility to 
the people of the State which we represent. That State 
owes the State of New York no allegiance, nor any debt, 
than that which is mutually due from commercial commu- 
nities, who reciprocate in commercial exchanges. They. 
want our trade, and we want theirs, and we are mutually 
accommodated, that is all. 

The memorials were received, and ordered to be printed. 


NUMBER OF PETITIONERS. 


Mr. CLAY rose to present a motion or order, to which 
he invited the attention of the Senate. We have. had, 
said he, a great variety of memorials and petitions pre- 
sented in the progress of this session, on the state of the 
country, its distresses, and the relief which the petition- 
ers think ought to be extended to the country. It ap- 
peared to him that the compilation of these papers would 
form a document one would like to possess, to see the ag- 
gregate number of petitioners, proand con., on a most in- 
teresting subject, and to have a collected view of the 
sentiments of their fellow-citizens who had come before 
the Senate. With a view of ascertaining these particu- 
lars, he submitted the following order, which, as he sup- 
posed, did not require a delay on the table of one day, he 
hoped the Senate would consider at once: 

Ordered, ‘That the Secretary of the Senate be directed 
to cause to be ascertained and reported to the Senate, 
the aggregate numbers of all who have, or shall have, on 
the day of his report, presented petitions, memorials, or 
other proceedings to the Senate, for or against the Ex- 
ecutive measure of the removal of the public deposites, 
distinguishing the number appertaining to each. 

The order having been read— 

Mr. WRIGHT rose to inquire whether the rule did not 
require the order to lie on the table one day. 

The CHAIR haying replied in the negative, 

Mr. WRIGHT said his object in rising was not to de- 
lay the consideration of the order; but he thought there 
were many reasons which would render the execution of 
such an order a matter not only of difficulty, but of deli- 
cacy to the Secretary. He would mention one single dif- 
ficulty that had come under his own observation. During 
the last week, there had been received from the public 
printer two memorials from Albany, New York, printed 
with the names. The names had been printed on his 
motion. Now, when one of these memorials was pre- 
sented, it was said to contain 2,812 names; but, on count- 
ing them, he found but 1,313. ‘Phe number of names in 
the other memorial also differed in the printed copy from 
that the original was said to contain. He made these re- 
marks with no invidious feelings. He. did not attribate 
the mistake to the printer, or to any one else, but to show 
if the order was passed by the Senate, that it would be 
very difficult to execute it. For these reasons, he would 
prefer laying the order on the table. : 

Mr. CLAY said he was aware that absolute and entire 
precision was not to be obtained; but he thought an ap- 
proximation was sufficient. Where there were 100,000 
signatures, it was not to be expected but that there might 
be some fictitious ones among them, and the number of 
names stated to be affixed to memorials might also be 
misstated, being a few more or less; but this would be of 
little consequence. It would, however, be as well, | if 
practicable, to put the Senate In possession of such in- 
formation as would enable it to discriminate between those 
individuals in possession of the elective franchise, and 
those who had. it not—between the fictitious and the real 
names. The name of the Presiding Officer of the Senate 
had been found affixed to the Baltimore memorial, and he 
(ir, C.) knew not how many John Does and Richard 
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Roes; but notwithstanding all this, he was willing to take 
them altogether, for he wanted to see the real amount of 
the sjgnatares—to get some near approximation; it was 
all shat was requisite in a case like this. 

“With ‘respect to what had been said by the honorable 
Senator from New York, in regard to the Albany memo- 
rial, he felt persuaded there was some mistake. If he 
understood the honorable Senator correctly, his list was 
greater than that of his opponents, and perhaps that had 
been done, though not by the honorable gentleman him- 
self, but by some one else, who might have contrived to 
cut off the tail of our petition, in order to annex it to his. 
He (Mr. C.) would not say it had happened; but he had 
understood that a large number of the names that were 
attached toa petition which had been gotten up in Phila- 
delphia by the glass manufacturers, for a purpose uncon- 
nected with this subject, had been cut off and affixed to 
a memorial addressed to the other House on the subject 
of the removal of the deposites. 

As regarded the Albany memorial, it would become 
the duty of the Secretary of the Senate, and he (Mr. C.) 
had such confidence in him that he was sure that officer 
would. examine how the matter stood. With respect to 
the gentlemen who had brought the memorial from Alba- 
ny, he believed that what they had stated they thought to 
be perfectly true, that there were 2,800 and odd signa- 
tures. He had not seen the printed document to which 
the honorable Senator had referred, but he (Mr. C.) 
would venture to say, if there was not the number of 
names which had been stated, there had occurred some 
accident or mistake. He thought the document—though, 
he repeated, they might not get at the absolute fact— 
would be a valuable one, as furnishing something like the 
aggregate numbers, and would show the real state of the 
matter, pro and con. He had taken the opportunity of 
inquiring of one of the clerks in the office as to the prac- 
ticability of obtaining this document, and he had assured 
him (Mr. C.) that it could be prepared in two or three 
days. 1t was a duty which could be accomplished with- 

‘out difficulty. 

Mr. WRIGHT believed the Secretary would do him 
the justice to say that he had not seen the Albany memo- 
rial. 

Mr. CLAY hoped the gentleman did not understand 
him as intending to make any sucly charge. 

Mr. WRIGHT said that he perfectly understood the 
gentleman from Kentucky, and should say no more on 
that point. As to the fictitious or other unreal signatures, 
‘he had made no remark. But it was known that there 
had been large and respectable meetings in New York, 
and particularly in Philadelphia, in the first place as citi- 
‘yens, and then again in classes, as mechanics of various 
descriptions. Was it not probable that in these classifica- 
“tions the same persons were embraced who. bad met also 
and petitioned Congress in the character of citizens? He 
did not refer to one side of the question more than the 
other; but he asked whether, under such circumstances, 
a fair representation of numbers, either way, could be 
obtained? It was impossible, in this mode, to ascertain 
the true number with any kind of accuracy. Supposing, 
for example, the name of John Doe was to be found ap- 
pended several times to a memorial, how would it be 
competent to the Secretary to ascertain whether these 
were written by different persons, or by a single individ- 
ual? The statement, therefore, would not present any 
thing like an approximation, in the proper sense of the 
term. He had stated a case in which a petition from Al- 
bany had been presented, said to be signed by 2,800 
names, while the same memorial on our files showed only 
about half that number of signatures. He would say that 
he placed entire confidence in the gentlemen composing 

“the committee which had charge of this petition, and he 
did not believe that they would have -presented there any 


thing which they themselves did not regard as true. But 
it was clear that there must have been some mistake 
somewhere; and he thought this order ought not to be 
issued, until that mistake should be explained. 

He would ask, again, in reference to the meetings at 
Philadelphia, if it was intended to present in the enume- 
ration those who had, in: one instance, signed memorials 
as citizens, and then as mechanics or merchants? He did 
not intend any disrespect to any of the memorialists, when 
he thus showed that the statement now called for would 
be numerically inaccurate. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky had said that the number of these signers exceed. 
ed a hundred thousand, and there was no doubt that this 
was the fact, if they were to take all the names which were 
appended to the memorials; because, in many instances, 
the same names would be found signed as mere citizens, 
without reference to their various trades and oecupations, 
and then, on other memorials, in classes, according to 
their trades and occupations. 

Mr. CLAY said, the honorable Senator had stated, and 
most truly, that the subject was not free from difficulty in 
ascertaining either the number, the class, or the genu- 
ineness of the signatures. There was no greater difficul- 
ty in making the. allowance which might be due in the 
aggregate, than in making the same allowances in detail. 
There might be a petition, for example, purporting to be 
signed by 4 or 5,000 persons—well, the number ungues- 
tionably would have a certain influence, but the aggre- 
gate number of signatures would have a much greater 
weight. The gentleman had disclaimed, with some feel- . 
ing, the intimation made by him in respect to the. want of 
signatures to the petition from Albany. I made no impu- 
tation. I feel no dispositon to make any. 1 think the 
honorable member incapable of doing any thing dishon- 
orable. But I must protest against his doctrine, that I 
have no right to look into the character of petitioners 
coming from his, or any other State. Most unquestiona- 
bly, 1 bave such right: nor did 1 make any imputations 
on the petitioners from the State of New York, My re- 
marks had reference to petitions from a totally different 
quarter. If there be a solitary instance of a fraud intended 
to be committed on Congress, by multiplication, or dupli- 
cation, or substitute of fictitious for real names, or any 
other process, on the side of those who oppose the Exec- 
utive conduct, I am ignorant of it. In reference to the 
petitions from New York, it had been stated in the news- 
papers of that city, that George McDuffie, Duff Green, 
and other such names, were appended to the memorial. 
Every man could look at these names, and would make 
the proper deduction for accident, or mistake, or fraud. 

He could not say what was the number of signers. He 
had conjectured that there might be 150,000 or 100,000 
against the removal of the deposites. If any of these were 
improper signatures, every man could make his own de~ 
ductions. : . 

Mr. KING said, he was under the impression that it 
was not proper to act on the order at this time. AIl the 
memorials and papers to which the order referred, had 
been committed to, and were in possession of, the Com- 
mittee on Finance. Some had been printed with the 
names, some without. But until the Committee on Fi- 
nance reported on them, the Secretary could not get at 
them for the purpose of executing the order, At least 
until then, he could not get at the names in those memo- 
rials, where the names had not been printed. He thought 
it better not to act on the order until the committee re~- 
ported; when the whole of the names would be in posses- 
sion of the Secretary. 

Mr. CLAY answered, if the honorable member would 
recollect the terms of intercourse on which the Secretary 
stood with the different committees of the Senate, he 
would perceive that that officer was permitted the freest 
access to their papers. If the Secretary wanted the 
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names of any memorial, the names of which had not been! and refused at first to opriaton bi 
u nem e a pass the appropriation bill, wi 
printed, the chairman of the finance committee would | clause that allowed this privilige of Printing Sooke Gat 


undoubtedly supply them. There was certainly no such} now they justified the practice in the House by the bad 


Sued in the way as the Senator from Alabama appre-| precedents of the Senate, and seemed determined to run 
nded. 


Boe se with it a race of prodigality. The Senate, he sai 
_ Mr. POINDEXTER moved to amend the motion by jalready passed one resolation during the session Bee oa 
inserting the words <“ specifying the city, town, andjsaid would cost $46,000; some other purchases had been 
county, from whence the memorials, resolutions, or other | also made, besides an unusual quantity of extra printing. 
proceedings emanated.’ - and if this resolution passed, we should see at the next 

Mr. P. said he had endeavored to obtain, as accurately į session the startling item of $150,000 for the contingent 
as he could, the number of the petitioners for and against | expenses of the Senate. S 
the removal of the public deposites. He believed the! Sir, said Mr. K., it is not only an abuse, but an excess 
number to be somewhere about eighty thousand, proba-| of power. The constitution provides that no money shall 
bly over, when adding the names attached to the memo-/ be drawn from the Treasury but by an appropriation made 
rials that came in this morning. We should have beenjby law. If it should be said that the cost of books might 
glad if the order could have been so extended as to di- 


v 0 be, and usually was smothered up in the appropriation 
rect the Secretary to continue the list to the end of the bill for contingent expenses of the Senate, he could only 
session. 


, say in answer, that this would be a fraudulent concealment 
Mr. CLAY having accepted Mr. Porxnnexrer’s amend- | of the object, which object was itself unconstitutional. 
ment as a part of the motion— 


The pay of members, he said, by one clause of the con- 

Mr. SHEPLEY inquired whether the order was sojstitution, was to be fixed by law. It was fixed by law at 

worded as to distinguish each State, as there were towns | eight dollars per day; but by this practice, by the receipt 

of the same name in different States. of their money, and the sale of their books, they were 

Mr. CLAY accepted this suggestion of Mr. Suzruuy as|likely to double it, as in point of fact the members fre- 

a modification, and inserted the word State in the order—j quently never received into their possession a volume of 
when 


i the works given them by Congress to qualify them for the 
The question was taken, and the order was adopted. | performance of their duties; but sold them to booksellers, 
PRINTING OLD JOURNALS. 


and gave orders for them on the officers of the House. 
Not expecting the Government to give him a library, he 
Mr. POINDEXTER: moved to take up for considera- | said, and being determined that it should not, if he could 
tion the resolution offered by him a few days since, rela-{help it, he had negotiated for the purchase of a work 
tive to the printing of the old Journals of Congress. which Congress had voted to the members at the last 
Mr. KING, of Georgia, objected to the consideration of | session, at a cost to the Government of $55,000. The 
the resolution at this time; in consequence of the absence | bookseller, he said, offered him an order on the clerk for 
of Mr. Forsyra. fo a copy, which he had purchased from a member. [Here 
Mr. PRESTON said the honorable Senator from Geor- | Mr. Crax asked for thé name ofthe member who sold it.] 
gia was mistaken with respect to the relation in which the | Mr. K. answered; that if he was rightly informed, the 
other Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Fonrsyru,] stood to-| practice was common, and too general to justify any par- 
wards this resolution. It was to other printing that that]ticular exposure. He said, however, if he thought it of 
Senator had objected, not to that which was alluded to in {any consequence to the argument, he would make the 
this resolution. disclosure, but it was of no consequence whether they 
“Mr, SOUTHARD said the resolution involved some in-| kept the books asa valuable property of their own, or 
quiries which he was not at present prepared to answer— sold them and received their value in money. In fact, 
and he would therefore move that the subject be referred | he said, if Congress gave members the books with the 
to the Committee on the Library. sejus disponendum,” he did not see that we had any 
Mr. KING said, that when he considered the heavy further concern with them; and they might make, with- 
draws made upon the contingent fund of the Senate dur-|out any impropriety, the same disposition of them that 
ing the present session, he was sorry to see another reso- they made of their other property, especially after their 
lution of this character pressed upon the consideration of|term of service expired. Where is the difference, said 
the Senate. He said that probably the honorable Senator 
from Mississippi had not considered the expense of car- 


Mr. K., whether they sold them or kept them as their 
rying the resolution into effect. It would, if he mistook 


own? Constitutions, he said, were not made to guard 
against what men probably will do, but what they may do. 

not, cost from 30 to $40,000. But, he said, it was not 

alone this resolution at this particular time that he object- 


But if gentlemen thought it important to know that sales 
had actually been made, he could refer them to a noto- 

ed to, bat to the whole system of printing and binding 

books for the individual use of the members. 


rious instance of a former member of this body, (about 
Sir, said Mr. K., the abuses of the privilege of extra 


which there was no concealment, ) having sold the books 
given to him during asingle term of service toa foreign 
printing, as it is called, for the use of the members of the | minister for $900! ceil tit à Eoen i 
two Houses of Congress, which pfactically results in the The only power, he said, which Congress had on the 
purchase of libraries for the members, to be kept or even subject, was to print for the use of the members as an of- 
sold, as their private property, is very justly considered as ficial body, and then only to print and furnish official 
one of the grievances of the nation, and a practice, he facts, for the information of the Sabena a in the 
į i s ietly | performe if duties. the denied the power to 
; ot much longer quietly | performance of their duties. Butt ; powi 
Bie Bre people a elie : reprint and bind books of authority and history, either 
(sai istory is ich the libraries of the members or to enlighten 
Wh 1 Mr. K.,)as a part of the history of this|to enric raries en 4 3 
P tees re. toa vite of the other "ouse a|the country., Where is the practice to stop? said Mr. K. 
few days since, by which they passed a resolution that, {If we can print and furnish one book because ls is use- 
according to the statement of one member, would cost | ful to the politician, why not reprint any other? Why 
the Government some $80,000; and this the House passed | not reprint some of the books of Livy, Gibbon’s Decline 
too; said he, with as little ceremony as they would vote}and Fall, and all the useful books on history, -politics, 
> > ie 5 
the printing of a village memorial. A 
The House, he said, had been almost spasmodically 
contracted with economy at the beginning of the session, 


and political economy? For those books, he said, were 
allused by politicians, especially at home, much more 
than the books which it was now proposed: to furn’sh, 
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and. much: more. than the books generally reprinted by 
Congress, and distributed among the members. The 
work, he said, which it is now proposed to print, at such 
atv enormous expensé, had been once. reprinted by Con- 
gress already, and was a work on which no member who 
had it; he believed, placed much value asa library bok. 
He had known one copy given away by a member as.an 

“encumbrance to his shelves. And no work could be 
more worthless, except to members whilst here, and they 
can refer to the eight or ten copies which are now in the 
library, and scarcely once touched, he would ‘venture to 
say, during a whole session. 


‘Look farther, said Mr. K., at the practical inequality of 


the system. It depends on members themselves how 
much they will waste of the treasury of the nation in this 
way. The House and the Senate seem now trying who 
shall get the most books. Look again how the system 
fails in its object, even where the members keep their 
books. His honorable predecessor, he said, (no doubt 
against his wish,) had voted to him last session, books 
that cost the Government some hundreds of dollars, just 
oüe volume of which he received whilst he was a mem- 
ber, but which are to be sent hence to him by the Secre- 
tary to qualify him for the duties of a seat he has long 
since resigned; and I, (said Mr. K.,) who fill the seat, am 
without the books, and intend to remain so, unless I 
choose to purchase them with my own funds. Books, he 
said, which were sent home to members who had resigned, 
or whose time expired before the books were complet- 
ed, and also such as were sold to booksellers, or carried 
by the purchasers. to Europe, were, he supposed, ‘‘en- 
lightening the members for the performance of their du- 
ties and spreading useful information among the people.” 
But, sir, said Mr. K., it is of no consequence what they 
do with them, if they are allowed to carry them off as 
their own; the reasons given for the practice are mere 
evasions. Congress has no power to enlighten the peo- 
ple, or school their members in this way. Let us, he said, 
when necessary, print useful official documents for the 
use of the office, and not buy or make books for the ofli- 
cer. If the rule were adopted, he said that works print- 
ed by Congress were to be Jeft in the Capitol, under con- 
trol of the public officers, for the use of members for 
the time being, we should at least get rid of purchas- 
ing the same books from year to year, at a progressively 
increasing expense ‘*to put new members ona footing 
with the old’—the plan lately adopted by the House. in 
fact, he said, with this rule we should soon get rid of the 
abuse altogether, as the argument of ‘spreading useful 
information,” &c. he apprehended, would be much 
weakened with many gentlemen, when they knew they 
were only to use the, books whilst in the service of the 
country. In fine, he said, this: practice was one of the 
grossest abuses, as well as one of the most palpable usur- 
pations that ever had crept into the legislstive branch of 
the Government, and he thought it due to the character 
of the two Houses, that whilst they were daily charging 
usurpation and abuse upen one department of the Goy- 
ernment, that they should cast an eye to their own de- 
partment. They should first sweep out their own cham. 
bers bcfore they complained too harshly of the disor- 
ders elsewhere. Ie concluded by moving that the reso- 
lution tie on the table for the balance of the session. 
Mr. PRESTON having asked whether the resolution 
was so worded as to give the books to the members— 
Mr. KING said the resolution was in the usual form, he 


believed—that was, to place the books at the disposal of 


the Senate; and the constant practice was, to first supply 
the members; but he did not know, nor could he imagine, 
what was to be done with the balance of the one thousand 
copies. 

Mr. EWING having supported the principle of print- 
ing’and bu ing books for the use of members, &e., and 


contending that Congress had the implied power on 
the same principle that they had power to build the 
Capitol, &e. : 

Mr. KING said he did not deny the power to print 
for the use of members in their official character, as he 
had already explained; and he thought the course a hope- 


less one, that invoked the aid of an analogy so unfortu- : 


nate; Sir, said Mr. K., I understand that this Capitol, 
being built at the public expense, is for the use of the 
members of Congress and other officers, for the time 
being; and when the honorable Senator should be able 
to prove that the members had the power to vote the 
Capitol to be their own property, and sell it if they chose, 
and put the proceeds in their pockets, the analogy would. 
bear him out, and not before. Mr. K. went on to answer 
more fully the arguments of Mr. E. and to enforce his 
views, and concluded by renewing his motion. 

Mr. POINDEXTER had never before heard the state- 
ment made by the honorable Senator from Georgia, of 
members of the other House having sold their books. 
Such an abuse of the privilege given to members was 


certainly reprehensible, and he did not know the name of 


any one who had been guilty of such a practice. The 
power seemed to him to rest in the general discretion of 
Congress. 4 

The power to raise money was limited by the constitu» 
tion; but the power to appropriate was not so limited. 
Whence was the power to build the Capitol? It resulted 
from the constitution of the Government, that they had 
the right so to appropriate the public money, to carry on 
the Government, and to furnish members of Congress 
with every document essential to the performance of their 


a 


duties. The object of the resolution, was the diffusion of 


the old Journals of Congress through the States, and to 
supply the Executive of each State with copies. So far 
as it respected the Senate, at the present crisis, when its 
very existence was threatened, when it was already as- 
sailed and denounced, it was important that the people 
should be in possession of the proceedings of the Senate, 
as recorded jn their Journals, that they might see how 
it had conducted. The copies when printed, would be 


at the disposal of the Senate, and they might distribute - 


them as they should think best. They were now out of 
print, and a single copy was not to be had. 

Mr. P. read from the Journals of Congress several 
instances in which the old Journals had been printed 
under the same circumstances. He said, they were not 
intended for the use of the Senate, but for sending 
throughout the country; and whether they should con- 
fer that benefit on the people, the Senate might judge. 
With respect to the printing ordered at the present ses- 
sion, the Senate could not dispense with it; they were 
public laws and documents, the basis on which facts 
rested. ‘Three volumes had been already printed, and 
in bringing forward the resolution, it was estimated 
that the cost would not exceed $18,000. But let the 
cost be what it might, the’documents were indispensible, 
and that they should be combined and printed in volumes. 
In the present case the cost could not be great, and it 
was important at this time that the people should be in- 
formed of the action of this department of the Govern- 
ment, from its commencement, 

Mr PORTER asked if the books were to be given to 
members? 

Mr. KING said the proposition was in the usual form; 
he supposed a number of copies would be distributed 
here, and the rest throughout the country. 

Mr. PORTER approved of the course recommended 
by the Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Sournann,} and 
thought the subject ought to be referred toa committee. 
He, Mr. P., wished to know more about it; at present he 
could not say whether he should vote for the printing or 
not. 
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Mr. POINDEXTER did not think the subject could be 
referred. The present was a proposition for the action 
of the Senate alone. He had no objection, however, to 
the reference if it could be made. 

Mr. BIBB said he was as much averse to voting books 
to himself as the honorable Senator from Georgia could 
be, and he had never given his vote to a proposition that 
would have that effeet. He meant, however, to vote for 
the present resolution, and to assist in distributing the 
books proposed to be printed. He thought such a distri- 
bution would be highly useful. Whatever the Senator 
from Georgia might think of the work in question, he, 
Mr. B., must be permitted to say that he knew but of 
one other political book which could compare with it in 
value. That book was Sidney on Government; it was the 
best book he had ever read. Yet he could carry his mind 
toa gentleman who had approved of that decision of the 
British Government which condemned Sidney to death 
for high treason, for having written against the divine 
right of kings, against passive obedience and non-resist- 
ance. Now if the gentleman who had approved of the 
decision against Sidney were on the floor of the Senate, 
he, Mr. B., had no doubt he would say that Sidney’s 
work was *‘ trash; that it was not ** worth a cent,” and 
that it ought to be burned! He, Mr. B., begged to tell 
the Senator from Georgia, that he thought the work pro- 
posed to be printed a very important one. It contained 
much of the history of our country; of our revolution; 
imbodied the principles, and recorded the votes of the 
sturdiest patriots that ever resisted tyranny and oppres- 
sion. There were men who looked upon these patriots as 
the vilest rebels; such persons would doubtless be oppos- 
ed to the perpetuating of the history of our struggles for 
independence. 

Was it unconstitutional for the old Congress to publish 
these Journals? The representatives of that period did it 
to. give information to their constituents of what they had 
been doing, to show to after generations what they had 
done. If these Journals were distributed and read 

“through by the young men of this country, many false 
views would be corrected and a better idea obtained of 
solid government, and what liberty really consists in, than 
was at present possessed. Next to Sidney on Govern- 
ment, he repeated that these Journals of the old Congress 
were the most valuable books he knew of; and he would 
ask if these Journals were published by the old Congress, 
had not. the present Congress a right to do the same? If 
the old Congress too only published as many copies as 
their funds would permit, and as were rendered neces- 
sary by the then limited population, did not common sense 
teach that, now that the people of this country had 
grown in numbers, and had spread over a wider surface, 
a greater amount of copies was required? Nothing was 
proposed to be printed but what belonged to the history 
of the Government, of the old Confederation, the old 
Senate, and during the time that he had had a seat on 
that floor, from the year 1810 to 1814, he had read, day 
after day, and night after night, the Journals of the old 
Congress, with the greatest profit and advantage. 

Mr. B. was understood to say, that he should not 
vote for the presentation of the work to members, but 
he did hope that the work would be put to press, that a 
copy would be sent to the Executive of each State, and 
that an additional number of copies would be printed for 
sale. He, for one, was willing to purchase the work. 
He was of opinion, that the true meaning of that part of 
the constitution which directed the printing of the pub- 
lic Journals, was, that they should be printed for distribu- 
tion, not merely to lie on the table of the Senate. By 
distributing the Journals, the constituent saw what his 
representative had been doing, and thus was secured that 
valuable check which belonged to every republican na- 
tion. He would ask one question. Suppose they pub- 
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lished a certain number of copies. Could they believe 
that these copies would be sufficient for the people of 
this country twenty years hence? 

Undoubtedly if our legislatures did their duty, it would 
be their duty to print new editions from time to time, ac- 
cording as necessity might require them. He was certain 
that the honorable Senator from Georgia would do him 
the credit to believe him, that not one of the appropria- 
tions for which he had voted was for books to himself, es- 
pecially if such a practice prevailed. Mention had been 
made of certain documents which were sold by an indi- 
vidual to a British minister. He understood that the doc- 
uments so sold were not of one year, but a series of doc- 
uments. The gentleman who sold them also was ex- 
tremely unwilling to part with them, and would not have 
done it, had it not been for that which knows no law-—— 
sheer necessity. He might have said with the apothecary 
in Romeo and Juliet— 

t My poverty and not my will consents.” 


He was sorry that that fact had been mentioned on the 
floor of the Senate. He had hoped, that considering the 
circumstances, and the necessity by which the gentleman 
was compelled to make the sale, charity would have in- 
duced gentlemen to draw the veil of oblivion over the 
transaction. 

Mr. KANE disapproved of the whole practice, and 
moved that the resolution be laid indefinitely on the 
table. 

Mr. MORRIS moved that the Senate do now adjourn. 

And, after a few remarks from Mr. POINDEXTER, 
and Mr, KING of Georgia, 

Tbe Senate adjourned to Monday. 


Monpay, Arrix 14. 
NEW YORK MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CLAY presented two memorials, numerously sign- 
ed: one from the city of Troy, the other from the city of 
Schenectady, New York, remonstrating against the re- 
moval of the public deposites from the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, and praying for their restoration, with the re- 
charter of the bank. - 

On presenting the above proceedings— 

Mr. Cray said he was charged with the pleasing duty of 
presenting to the Senate the proceedings of a public 
meeting of the people, and two memorials, subscribed by 
large numbers of his fellow-citizens, in respect to the 
existing state of public affairs. 

The first he would offer were the resolutions of the 
young men of Troy, assembled upon a call of upwards of 
seven hundred of their number. He had recently visited 
that interesting city. It is (said he) one of the most 
beautiful of a succession of fine cities and villages that 
decorate the borders of one of the noblest rivers.of our . 
country. In spite of the shade cast upon it by its anc’ent 
and venerable sister and neighbor, it has sprung up with 
astonishing rapidity. When he saw it last fall, he never 
beheld a more respectable, active, enterprising, and in- 
telligent business community. Every branch of employ- 
ment was flourishing. Every heart beat high in satisfac- 
tion with present enjoyment, and in hope from the pros- 
pect of future success. How sadly had the scene chan- 
ged! How terribly have all their anticipations of continu- 
ed and increasing prosperity been dashed and disappoint- 
ed by the folly and wickedness of misguided rulers! 

The young men advert to this change, in their resolu- 
tions, and to its true catse. They denounce all experi- 
ments upon their happiness. They call for the safer 
councils whieh prevailed under the auspices of Washing- 
ton and Madison, both of whom gave their approbation 
to charters of a bank of the United States. 

But what gives to these resolutions peculiar interest, in 
his estimation, is, that they exhibit.a tone of feeling 
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matic effect, and affirmed that the country was enjoying. 
great prosperity. Instances occurred of members assert- 
ing that the place of their own residence was in the full 
enjoyment of enviable and unexampled prosperity, who, 
in the progress of the debate, were compelled reluctant- 


which rises far above any loss of property, however great, 
any distress from the stagnation of business, however in- 
tense. They manifest a deep and patriotic sensibility to 
Executive usurpations, and to the consequent danger to 
civil liberty, They solemnly protest against the union of 
the purse. and the sword in the hands of one man. They 
would not have consented to such a union in the person 
of the Father of his Country, much less will they in that 
of any living man. They feel that, when liberty is safe, 
the loss of fortune and property is comparatively nothings 
but that when liberty is sacrificed, existence has lost all 
its charms. 

The next document which he had to offer was a me- 
morlal, signed by near nine hundred mechanics of the city 
of Troy. Several of them were personally known to 
him. And judging from what he knew, saw, and heard, 
he believed there was not any where a more skilful, in- 
dustrious, and respectable body of mechanics than in 
Troy. They bear testimony to the prevalence of distress, 
trace it to the illegal acts of the Executive branch of the 
Government in the removal of the public deposites; ask 
their restoration, and the re-charter of the Bank of the 
United States. And the committee, in their letter ad- 
dressed to him, say: ‘* We are, what we profess to be, 
working men, dependent upon our labor for our daily 
bread, confine our attention to our several vocations, 
and trust in God and the continental Congress for such 
protection as will enable us to operate successfully.” 

The first-mentioned depository of their confidence will 
not deceive them. But I lament to say that the experi- 
ence, during this session, does not authorize us to antici- 
pate that co-operation in another quarter which is indis- 
pensable to the restoration of the constitution and laws, 
and the recovery of the public purse. 

The last memorial he would present, had been trans- 
mitted to him by the secretaries of a meeting stated to be 
the largest ever held in the county of Schenectady, in 
New York. It is signed by about eight hundred persons. 
Ina few instances, owing to the subscriptions having been 
obtained by different individuals, the same name occurs 
twice. The memorialists bring their testimony to the ex- 
istence of distress, and the disorders of the currency, and 
invoke the application of the only known, tried, and cer- 
tain remedy, the establishment of a national bank. 

And now, Mr. President, (continued Mr. C.,) I- will 
avail myself of the occasion to say a few words on the 
subject-matter of these proceedings and memorials, and 
on the state of the country as we found it at the com- 
mencement of the session, and its present state, 

When we met, we found the Executive in the full pos- 
session of the public Treasury. All its barriers had been 
broken down, and in place of the control of the law was 
substituted the uncontrolled will of the Chief Magistrate. 
I say uncontrolled: for it is idle to pretend that the Execu- 
tive has not unrestrained access to the public Treasury, 
when every officer connected with it is bound to obey 
his paramount will. It is not the form of keeping the 
accounts; it is not the place alone where the public mo- 
ney is kept; but it is the power, the authority, the re- 
sponsibility of independent officers, checking and check- 
ed by each other, that constitute the public security for 
the safety of the public treasure. This no longer exists, 
is gone, is annihilated. . 

The Secretary sent us in a report containing the rea- 
sons (if they can be dignified with that appellation) for 
the Executive seizure of the public purse. Resolutions 
were promptly offered in this body, denouncing the pro- 
cedure as unconstitutional and dangerous to liberty, and 
declaring the total insufficiency of the reasons. Near 
three months were consumed in the discussion of them. 
Tu the early part of this protracted debate, the support- 
ers of the Executive measure stoutly denied the exist- 
ence of distress, pronounced it a panic got up for dra- 


deep and intense distress. Memorial after memorial pour- 
ed in, committee after committee repaired to the Capitol 
to represent the sufferings of the people, until increduli- 
ty itself stoud rebuked and abashed. Then it was the 


that bank which was to be brought under the feet of the 
Executive, and which it was necessary, at all events, in 
the opinion of the President, should proceed forthwith to 
wind up its affairs. 

And, during the debate, it was again and again pro- 
nounced by the partisans of the Executive, that the sole 
question involved in the resolutions was bank or no bank. 


that was not the question; and that the true question was 
of immensely higher import; that it comprehended the 
inviolability of the constitution, the supremacy of the 
laws, and the union of the purse and the sword in the 
hands of one man. In vain did members repeatedly rise 
in their places, and proclaim their intention to vote for 
the restoration of the deposites, and their settled deter- 
mination to vote against the re-charter of the bank, and 
against the charter of any bank. Gentlemen persisted in 
asserting the identity of the bank question, and that con- 
tained in the resolutions; and thousands of the people of 
the country are, to this moment, deluded by the erro- 
neous belief in that identity. i ‘ 

Mr. President, the arts of power and its minions are 
the same in all countries and in all ages. It marks a vic- 
tim; denounces it; and excites the public odium and the 
public hatred, to conceal its own abuses and encroach- 
ments. It avails itself of the prejudices and the passions 


enslave the people. 

Well, sir, during the continuance of the debate, we 
have been told over and over again, that, let the question 
of the deposites be settled, let Congress pass upon the 
report of the Secretary, and the activity of business and 
the prosperity of the country will again speedily revive. 
The Senate has passed upon the resolutions, and has done 
its duty to the country, to the constitution, and to its con- 
science. 

And the report of the Secretary has been also passed. 
upon in the other House; but how passed upon? The 
official relations which exist between the two Houses, 
and the expediency of preserving good feelings and har- 
mony between them, forbid my saying all that 1 feel on 
this momentous subject. But 1 must say, that the House, 
by the constitution, is deemed. the especial guardian of 
the rights and the interests of the people; and, above all, 
the guardians of the people’s money in the public Trea- 
sury. The House has given the question of the suffi- 
ciency of the Secretary’s reasons the go-by, evaded it, 
shunned it, or rather merged it in the previous qnestion. 
The House of Representatives has not ventured to ap- 
prove the Secretary’s reasons. It cannot approve them; 
but, avoiding the true and original question, has gone of 
upon a subordinate and collateral point. It has indirectly 
sanctioned the Executive usurpation. It has virtually 
abandoned its constitutional care and control over the 
public Treasury. It has surrendered the keys, or rather 
permits the Executive to retain their custody; and thus 
acquiesces in that conjunction of the sword and the purse 
of the nation, which all experience has evinced, and alt 


public liberty. ase ; 
Such has been the extraordinary disposition of this 
great question. Has the promised relief come? In one 


ly to own their mistake, and to admit the existence of -` 


bank that had inflicted the calamity upon the country— . 


It was in vain that we protested, solemnly protested, that 


of the people, silently and secretly to forge chains to ° 


nh Sees 


patriots have believed, to be fatal to the continuance of — 
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(Senate. 


short week after the House pronounced its singular de-| existence! Countrymen of Tone, of Emmet, of Macneven, 
cision, three banks in this District of Columbia have|and of Sampson, if any of you have been deceived, and 
stopped payment and exploded. In one of them the| seduced into the support of a cause dangerous to Amer- 
Government has, we understand, sustained a loss of thirty|ican liberty, hasten to review and correct your course! 
thousand dollars. And in another, almost within a stone’s] Do not forget that you abandoned the green fields of 
throw of the Capitol, that navy pension fund, created | your native island to escapé. what you believed the tyr- 
for our infirm and disabled, but gallant tars, which ought| anny of a British king! Do not, I adjure you, lend 
to be held sacred, has experienced an abstraction of| yourselves, in this land of your asylum, this Jast retreat 
$20,000! Such is the realization of the prediction of| ofthe freedom of man, to the establishment here, for you, 
relief made by the supporters of the Executive. and for us all, of that despotism which you had proudly 
And what is the actual state of the public Treasury?|hoped had been left behind you, in Europe, forever! 
The President, not satisfied with the seizure of it, more! There is much, I would fain believe, in the constitutional 
than two months beforé the commencement of the ses-| forms of government: but at last it is its pareutal and 
sion, appointed a second Secretary of the Treasury since| beneficent operation that must fix its character. A gov- 
the adjournment of the last Congress. We are now in| ernment may in form be free, in practice tyrannical; as 
the fifth month of the session; and in defiance of thejit may in form be despotic, and in practice liberal and 
sense of the country, and in contempt of the participa-| free. 
tion of the Senate in the appointing power, the President) Tt was a brilliant and signal triumph of the whigs. And 
has not yet deigned to submit the nomination of his Sec- they have assumed for themselves, and bestowed on their 
retary to the consideration of the Senate. Sir, I have] opponents, a denomination which, according to all the 
not looked into the record, but, from the habitual prac-janalogy of history, is strictly correct. It deserves to be 
tice of every previous President, from the deference and} extended throughout the whole country. What was the 
respect which they all maintained towards a co-ordinate) origin, among our British ancestors, of those appella- 
branch of the Government, I venture to say that a paral-{tions? The tories were the supporters of Executive 
Jel case is not to be found. power, of royal prerogative, of the maxim that the king 
Mr. President, it is a question of the highest impor-jcould do no wrong, of the detestable doctrines of passive 
tance what is to be the issue, what the remedy, of the ex-jobedicnce and non-resistance. The whigs were the 
isting evils. We should deal with the people openly, | champions of liberty, the friends of the people, and the 
frankly, sincerely. The Senate stands ready to do what-|defenders of the power of their representatives in the 
ever is incumbent upon it; but unless the majority in the} House of Commons. 
House will relent; unless it will take heed of and profit] During our revolutionary war, the tories took sides 
by recent events, there is no hope for the nation from thej with executive power and prerogative, and with the 
joint action of the two Houses of Congress at this session. | king, against liberty and independence. And the whigs, 
Still, I would say to my countrymen, Do not despair.) true to their principles, contended against royal execu- 
You are a young, brave, intelligent, ds yet a free people. | tive power, and for freedom arid independence. - . ; 
A complete remedy for all that you suffer,.and all that} And what is the present but the same contest in another 
you dread, isin your own hands. And the ‘events, toj form? The partisans of the present Executive sustain 
which I have just alluded, demonstrate that those of us| his power in the most boundless extent. ‘They claim for 
have not been deceived who have always relied upon the{ him all Executive authority. ‘They make his sole will the 
virtue, the capacity, and the intelligence of the peuple... {governing power. Every officer concerned in the ad- 
I congratulate you, Mr. President, and { hope you will| ministration, from the highest to the lowest, is to conform 
receive the congratulation with the same heartfelt cor-jto his mandates. Even the public Treasury, hitherto re- 
diality vith which E tender it, upon the issue of the Jate | garded as sacred and beyond his reach, is placed by them 
election in the city of New York. F hope it will excite}under his entire direction and control. The whigs of 
a patriotic glow in your bosom. J congratalate the Sen-{the present day are opposing Executive encroachments, 
ate, the country, the city of New York, the friends of{and a most alarming extension of Executive power and 
liberty every where. It was a great victory. It must be| prerogative. They are ferreting out the abuses and cor- 
so regarded in every aspect. From a majority of more|ruptions of an administration, under a Chief Magistrate 
than six thousand, which the dominant party boasted a few| who is endeavoring to concentrate in his own person the 
months ago, if it retain any, it isa meager and spurious! whole powers of Government, They are contending for 
majority of less than two hundred. And the Whigs con-|the rights of the people, for civil liberty, for free institu- 
tended with such odds against them.. A triple alliance | tions, for the supremacy of the constitution and the laws. 
of State placemen, corporation placemen, and Federal; The contest is an arduous one; but, although the strug- 
placemen, amounting to about thirty-five hundred, andjgle may be yct awhile prolonged, by the blessing of 
deriving, in the form of salaries, compensations, and al-j God and the spirit of our ancestors, the issue cannot be 
jowances, ordinary and extra, fromthe public chests, the doubtful. “ 
enormous sum, annually, of near one million of dollars.) The Senate stands in the breach, ready to defend the 
Marshalled, drilled, disciplined, commanded.” The strug-| constitution and to relieve the distresses of the people. 
gle was tremendous; but what can withstand the irre-| But, without the concurrence of anoLhier araneh of Con- 
sistible power of the votaries of truth, liberty, and their | gress, which ought to be the first to yield it, the Senate 
country? It was an immortal triamph—a triumph of the; alone can send forth no act of legislation. Unaided, it 
constitution and the laws over usurpation here, and over|can do no positive good; but it has vast preventive pow- 
clubs and bludgeons and violence there. 


ers. It may avert and arrest evil, if it cannot rebuke 
Go on, noble city! Go on, patriotic whigs! Follow up| usurpation, Senators, let us remain steadily by the con- 
your glorious commencement, persevere, and pause not 


stitution and the country, in this most portentous crisis: 
until you have regenerated and disenthralled your splen-/let us oppose to all encroachments and to all cor rupaan 
did city, and placed it at the head of American cities de-ja manly, a resolute, and uncompromising resistance; let 
voted to civil liberty, as it now stands pre-eminently the 


us adopt two rules from which we will never deviate, in 
first as the commercial emporium of our common coun- deliberating upon all nominations. n mie arat paca to 
try! Merchants, mechanics, traders, laborers, neycr) preserve untarnished and unsuspecte the purity 0 an 
cease to recollect that, without freedom, you can have no | gress, let us negative the nomination of every member 
sure commerce or business; and that without law you 


for any office, high or low, foreign or domestic, until the 
haye no security for personal liberty, property, or cyen| authority of the constitution and laws is fully restored. 
You. X.—83 
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I know not that there is any member of either House ca- {he desired to express his belief in the correctness of the 
pable. of being influenced by the prospect of advance-|report of the conversations between the President and 
tent or promotion; I would be the last to make such ‘an |the committees, alluded to in the resolutions. With many 
insinuation; but suspicion is abroad, and it is best, in these|of the Philadelphia committee he was pergbdnally ac- 
times of trouble and revolution, to defend the integrity of|quainted, and he was confident they were incapable of 
the body against all possible imputations. For one, what- | misrepresenting théir conversation with the President, 
ever others may do, [here deliberately avow my settled! The proceedings were then referred, and ordered. to 
détermination, whilst I retain a seat in this chamber, to} be printed. ; 

act in conformity to that ralé. In pursuing it, we but act| After taking up and disposing of several bills, among 
ip consonance with a principle proclaimed by the present }which the bill authorizing the relinguishment of the 16th 
Chief Magistrate himself when out of power. But, alas! | sections of public lands, granted for the use of schools, 
how little has he respected it in power! How little has jand the location of other lands in lieu thereof, was, after 
he, in office, conformed to any of the principles which Ja debate, laid on the table, on motion of Mr. Cray, by 
he announced when out of office! And; in the next |the following vote: 

place, let us approve of the original nomination of no no-} YEAS.--Messrs. Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, Ewing, Fre- 
torious brawling partisan and electioneerer; but, espe-jlinghuysen, Kent, King of Georgia, Knight, Leigh, Man- 
cially, of the re-appointment of no officer presented to}gum, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Silsbee, Smith, South- 
us, who shall have prostituted the influence of his office fard, Sprague, Swift, Tomlinson, Wilkins.—20. 

to partisan and electioneering purposes. Every incum-| NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Black, Grundy, Hendricks, 
bent bas a clear right to exercise the elective franchise. | Hill, Kane, Linn, Moore, Morris, Porter, Robinson, Shep- 
I would be the last to controvert or deny it. But he has fley, Tallmadge, Tipton, White.—16. 

no right to employ the influence of his office, to exercise} The Senate adjourned. 

an agency which he holds in trust for the people, to pro- 
mote his own selfish or party purposes. Here, also, we 
have the authority of the present Chief Magistrate for 
this rule; and thé authority of Mr. Jefferson. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, (Mr. Gruwxpy, ] merits lasting praise 
for his open and manly condemnation of these practices 
of official incumbents. He was right, when he declared 
his suspicion and distrust of the purity of the motives of 
any officer. whom he saw busily interfering in the elections 
of the people. 

Senators! we have a highly responsible and arduous 
position; but the people are with us, and the path of 
duty lies clearly marked before us. Let us be firm, per- 
severing, and unmoved. Let us perform our duty ina 
manner worthy of our ancestors—worthy of American 
Senators—worthy of the dignity of the sovereign States 
that we represent—above all, worthy of the name of 
American freemen! Let us ‘pledge our liyes, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor,” to rescue our beloved 
country from all impending dangers. And, amidst the 
general gloom and darkness which prevail, let us continue 
to present one unextinguished light, steadily burning in 
the cause of the people, of the constitution, and of civil 
liberty. E 

Me G. concluded, by moving that the papers be read, 
printed, and referred to the Committee on Finance; which 
was agreed to. 


SALEM (MASS.) PROCEEDINGS. 


“Wir, SELSBEE presentéd the proceedings and resolu- 
tions of a public meeting, held in the ‘town of Salem, 
Massachusetts, approving the conduct of the Executive 
in relation to the Bank of the United States; which, hav- 
ing been read, 


TUESDAY, Apart 15. 


DEATH OF Mr. DENNIS. 


A message was receive from the House of Representa- 
tives, by Walter S. Franklin, Esq., their Clerk, notifying 
the Senate of the death of the Hon. Lirrzeroy Porn eu, 
Dennis, late a member of that House, from the State of 
Maryland, and that his funeral would take place from the 
Hall of the House of Representatives, to-morrow at 12 
o'clock, 

The message having been read— 

Mr. KENT rose and said: Mr. President: The mes- 
sage which has just been read, announces to you, and 
to the Senate, the death of the late Mr. DENNIS, one 
of thè Representatives from the State of Maryland, jin 
the other branch of Congress. Already, Mr. Fresi- 
dent, our feelings have been repeatedly agonized by 
the sudden death of several of our associates, in the legis- 
lative labors of the Session, and the one that has just been 
made known to us is little less sudden than those that have 
preceded it. ; 

But a few days since, and the deceased was busily en- 
gaged in the attentive discharge of the duties of his sta- 
tion, and he is now numbered with the dead, He is gone 
to ‘that bourn from whence no traveller returns.” 
Truly has it been said, ‘tin the midst of life we are in 
death.” The deceased was a native of Somerset county, 
in Maryland, a prominent member of a highly respecta- 
ble family, in the 50th year of his age, and although of 
a delicate constitution, was justifiable in looking forward 
yet to many years of usefulness and happiness. He was 
a member of the bar, justly esteemed in his profession, 
. and always in possession of the confidence of his country- 
Mr. SPRAGUE inquired what was the number of per-|men. His modest, unassuming, and retiring habits, could 
sons who constituted the meeting? Tie resolutions, be|not conceal from them his good sense and high attain- 
said, were of an extraordinary character. One of them |ments, and early in life he was returned a delegate to the 
expres ed doubts as to the correctness of the report of| General Assembly of Maryland, and has been continued in 
wliat passed between the President and the committees Ithe discharge of his legislative labors, with but little in- 
‘who waited on’ him’ with memorials on the subject ofjterruption to, the period of his decease. 
the. deposites. He should like, therefore, to know the} Mr. Ken then submitted the following resolution, 
number of the persons who passed the resolutions. which was unanimously adopted: 

Mr. SILSBEE replied, that he could not answer that! Resolved unanimously, That-the Senate will attend the 
question, having received no information on that subject. |funeral of the Hon. Lrrrrzron P. Dennis, late a mem- 
“Lhe resolutions were sent to him by a committee of five—!ber of the House of Representatives from the State of 
but whether these five composed the whole meeting, or | Maryland, at the hour of 12 o’clock to-morrow; and as a 
whether it was attended by five thousand, he did not know. | testimony of respect for the memory of the deceased, they 

Mr. SPRAGUE said he should like to know whether | will go into morning by wearing crape round the left arm 

“there were more than these five persons who attended the | for thirty days. i 
meeting, In the absence, however; of thisinformation,| On motion of Mr. KENT, 
which his friend from Massachusetts could notafford him,| The Senate then adjourned. 
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{Sexavx. 


Weonespax, Arna 16. 
No business was done in the Senate to-day, the Senate 
being engaged in attending the funeral obsequies of the 


late Mr. Dennis, a member of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


Tucrspax, APRIL 17. 


Several messages were received from the President of 
the United States, by Mr Donelson, his private Secretary; 
among them the following 

PROTEST. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

It appears by the published Journal of the Senate, that, 
on the 26th of December last, a resolution was offered by 
a member of the Senate, which, after a ‘protracted 
debate, was, on the 28th day of March last, modified 
by the mover, and passed by the votes of twenty-six 
Senators, out of forty-six who were present and voted, 
in the following words, viz. 

“Resolved, That the President, inthe late Executive pro- 
ceedings in relation to the public revenue, has assumed 
upon himself authority and power not conferred by the 
constitution and laws, but in derogation of both.” ` 

Having had the honor, through the voluntary suffrages 
of the American people, to fill the office of President of 
the United States during the period which may be pre- 
sumed to have been referred to in this resolution, it is 
sufficiently evident that the censure it inflicts was intended 
for myself. Without notice, unheard and untried, I thus 
find myself charged on the records of the Senate, and in 
a form hitherto unknown in our history, with the high 
erime of violating the laws and constitution of my country. 

It can seldom be necessary for any department of the 
Government, when assailed in conversation, or debate, 
or by the strictures of the press or of popular assemblies, 
to step out of its ordinary path for the purpose of vindica- 
ting its conduct, or of pointing out any irregularity or in- 


justice in the manner of the attack. But when the chief 


Executive Magistrate is, by one of the most important 
branches of the Government, in its official capacity, in a 
public manner, and by its recorded sentence, but witbout 
precedent, competent authority, or just cause, declared 
guilty of a breach of the laws and constitution, itis due to 
hisstation, to public opinion, and to a proper self-respect, 
that the officer thus denounced should promptly expose 
the wrong which has been done. 

In the present case, moreover, there is even a stronger 
necessity for such a vindication. By an express provision 
of the constitution, before the- President of the United 
States can enter on the execution of his office, he is requir- 
ed to take an oath or affirmation in the following words: 

« f do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United States; and 
will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and de- 
fend the constitution of the United States.” 

The daty of defending, so far as in him lies, the integri- 
ty of the consfitution, would indeed have resulted from 
the very nature of his office; but by thus expressing itin 
the official oath or affirmation, which, in this respect, dif- 


fers from that of every other functionary, the founders of 


our republic have attested their sense of its importance, 
and have given to ita peculiar solemnity and force. Bound 
to the performance of this duty by the oath I have taken, 
by the strongest obligations of gratitude to the American 
people, and by the ties which unite my every earthly in- 
terest with the welfare and glory of my country, and per- 
fectly convinced that the discussion and passage of the 
above-mentioned resolution were not only unauthorized 
by the constitution, but in many respects repugnant to its 
provisionsand subversive ofthe rights secured by it to other 
co-ordinate departments, I deem it an imperative duty to 
maintain the supremacy ofthat sacred instrument, and the 


immunities of the department intrusted to my care, by 
all means consistent with my own lawful powers, with the 
rights of others, and with the genius of our civil institu- 
tions. 'To this end, [have caused this, my solemn protest 
against the aforesaid proceedings, to-be placed on the files 
of the Executive department, and to be transmitted to the 
Senate. 

Itis alike due to the subject, the Senate, and the people, 
that the views which I have taken of the proceedings re- 
ferred to, and which compel me to regard them in the 
light that has been mentioned, should be exhibited at 
length, and with the freedom and firmness which are 
required by an occasion so unprecedented and peculiar. 

Under the constitution of the United States, the powers 
and functions of the various departments of the Federal 
Government, and their responsibilities for violation or 
neglect of duty, are clearly defined, or result by necessary 
inference. The legislative power, subject to the quali- 
fied negative of the President, is vested in the Congress 
of the United States, composed of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. The executive power is vested exclu- 
sively in the President, except that in the conclusion of 
treaties and in certain appointments to office, he is to act 
with the advice and consent of: the Senate. The judicial 
power is vested exclusively in the Supreme and other 
courts of the United States, except in cases of impeach- 
ment, for which purpose the accusatory power is vested 
in the House of Representatives, and that of hearing and 
determining, in the Senate. But although for the special 
purposes which have been mentioned, there is an occa- 
sional intermixture of the powers of the different depart- 
ments, yet with these exceptions, each of the three great 
departments is independent of the others in its sphere of 
action; and when it deviates from that sphere, is not 
responsible to the others, further than itis expressly made 
so inthe constitution. In every other respect, each of 
them is the co-equal of the other two, and all ave the 
servants of the American people, without power or right 
to control or censure each other in the service of their com- 
mon superior, save ouly in the manner and to thie degree 
which that superior has prescribed. 

The responsibilities of the President are numerous and 
weighty. He is liable to impeachment for high crimes 
and misdemeanors, and, on due conviction, to removal 
from office, and perpetual disqualification; and notwith- 
standing such conviction, he may also be indicted and 
punished according to law. He isalso liable to the private 
action of any party who may have been injured by his 
illegal mandates or instructions, in the same manner and 
to the same extent as the humblest functionary. In addi- 
tion to the responsibilities which may thus be enforced by 
impeachment, criminal prosecution, or suit at law, he is 
also accountable at the bar of public opinion, for every 
act of his administration. Subject only to the restraints 
of truth and justice, the free people of the United States 
‘have the undoubted right, as individuals or collectively, 
orally or in writing, at such times, and in such language 
and form as they may think proper, to discuss his official 
conduct, and to express and promulgate their opinions 
concerning it. Indirectly, also, his conduct. may come 
under review in either branch of the legislature, or in 
the Senate when acting im its executive capacity; and so 
far as the executive or legislative proceedings of these 
bodies may require it, it may be examined by them. 
These are believed to be the proper and only modes in 
which the President of the United States is to be held ac- 
countable for his official conduct. 

Tested by these principles, the resolution of the Senate 
is wholly unauthorized by the constitution, and in deroga- 
tion of its entire spirit. It assumes that a single branch 
of the legislative department may, for the purposes of a 
public censure, and without any view to legislation or 
impeachment, take up, consider, and decide upon, the 
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official acts of the Executive.. But in no part of the con- 
stitution isthe President subjected to any such responsi- 
bility; and in no part of that instrument is any such power 
conferred on either branch of the legislature. f 

The justice of these conclusions will be iHustrated and 
confirmed by a brief analysis of the powers of the Senate, 
and a comparison of their recent proceedings with those 
powers. 

- ‘The high functions assigned by the constitution to. the 
Senate, are in their nature either legislative, executive, 
or judicial, It is only in the exercise of its judicial powers, 
when sitting as a court for the trial of impeachments, 
that the Senate is expressly authorized and necessarily 
required to consider and decide upon the conduct of the 
President, or any other public officer. Indirectly, how- 
ever, as has already been suggested, it may frequently be 
called cn to perform that office. Cases may occur in the 
course of its’ legislative or executive proceedings, in 
which it may be indispensable to the proper exercise of 
its powers, that it should inquire into, and decide upon, 
the conduct of the President or other public officers; 
and in every such case, its constitutional right to do so is 
cheerfully conceded. But to authorize the Senate to 
enter on such a task in its legislative or executive capacity, 
the inguiry must actually grow out of and tend to some 
legislative or executive action; and the decision, when 
expressed, must take the form of some appropriate legis- 
lative or executive act, 

The. resolution in question was introduced, discussed, 
and passed, not as a joint, butas a separate resolution. It 
asserts no legislative power; proposes no legislative. ac- 
tion; and neither possesses the form nor any of the attri- 
butes of'a legislative meagure. It does not appear to have 
been entertained or passed with any view or expectation 
of its issuing in a law or joint resolution, or in the repeal of 
any law or joint resolution, or in any other legislative action, 

Whilst wanting both the form and substance of a legis- 
lative measure, it is equally manifest that the resolution 
was not justified by any of the executive powers conferred 
on the Senate. These powers relate exclusively to the 
consideration of treaties and nominations to office; and 
they are exercised in secret session, and with closed doors. 
‘This resolution does not apply to any treaty or nomina- 
tion, and was passed in a public session. 

Nor does this. proceeding in any way belong to that 
class of incidental resolutions which relate to the officers 
of the Senate, to their chamber, and other apperte- 
nances, or to subjects of order, and other matters of the 
like nature—in all which either House may lawfully pro- 
ceed, without any co-operation with the other, or with the 
President. : 


On the contrary, the..whole: phraseology and sense of 


the resolution seem. to be judicial. © 1ts essence, true char- 
acter, and only practical effect, are to be found in the 
conduct which it charges upon the President, and in the 
judgment which it pronounces on that conduct. The res- 
olution, therefore, though discussed and adopted by the 
Senate in its legislative capacity, is, in its office, and in all 
its characteristics, essentially judicial. 

That the Senate possesses a high judicial power, and 
that instances may occur in which the President of the 
United States will be amenable to it, is undeniable. But 
under the provisions of the constitution, it would seem to 
be equally plain that neither the President nor any other 
officer‘ean-be rightfully subjected to the operation of the 
judicial power of the Senate, except in the cases and 
under the forms prescribed by the constitution. 

T'he constitution declares that ‘the President, Vice 
President, and all civil officers of the United States, 
shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and 
conviction of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors”’—that the House of Representatives ‘shall 
have the sole power of impeachment”—that the Senate 


upon an impeachment expressed in the same terms. 
deed, a greater practical effect has been gained, because 
the votes given for the resolution, though not sufficient to 
authorize a judgment of guilty on an impeachment, were 


“shal have the sole power to try all impeachments”-— 


that ‘* when sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath 


or affirmation”——that ‘‘ when the President of the United 
States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside”—that “no 


person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two- 


thirds of the members: present”?—and that “judgment 
shall not extend further than to removal from office, and 
disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit, under the United States.” 

The resolution above quoted charges in substance, that 
in certain proceedings relating to the public revenue, the 
President has usurped authority and power not conferred 
upon him by the constitution and laws, and that in doing 
so he violated both. Any such act constitutes a high 


crime—one of the highest, indeed, which the President 
can commit-—-a crime which justly exposes him to itn- 


peachment by the House of Representatives, and upon 


due conviction, to removal from. office, and to the com- 
plete and immutable disfranchisement prescribed by the 
constitution, 


The resolution, then, was in substance an impeachment 


of the President; and in its passage, amounts to a declara- 
tion, by a majority of the Senate, that he is guilty of an 
impeachable offence. 
Journals of the Senate—published to the nation and to the 
world—macte part of our enduring archives—and incor- 
porated in the history of the age. 
removal from office and future disqualification, does not, 
it is true, follow this deeision; nor would it have followed 
the like decision, if the regular forms of proceeding. had 
been pursued, because the requisite number did not con- 
cur in the result. 


As such, it is spread upon the 


The punishment of 


But the moral influence of a solemn 
declaration, by a majority of the Senate, that the accused 
is guilly of the offence charged upon him, has been as ef- 
fectually secured, as if the like declaration had been made 
Tn- 


numerous enough to carry that resolution. 
That the resolution does not expressly allege that the 


assumption of power and authority which it condemns, 


was intentional and corrupt, is no answer to the preceding 
view of its character and effect. Fhe act thus condemn- 


ed, necessarily implies volition and design in the individ- 
ual to whom it is imputed; and being unlawful in its cbar- 
acter, the legal conclusion is, that it was prompted by 


improper motives, and committed with an unlawful intent. 
The charge is not of a mistake in the exercise of supposed 
powers, but of the assumption of powers not conferred by 
the constitution and laws, but in derogation of both; and 
nothing is suggested to excuse or palliate the turpitude of 
the act. In the absence of any such excuse or palliation, 
there is only. room for one inference, and that is, that. the 
intent was unlawful and.corrupt. | Besides, the resolution 
not only contains no mitigating suggestion, but on-the con- 
trary, it holds up the act complained of, as justly obnox- 
ious to censure and reprobation; and thus as distinctly 
stamps it with impurity of motive, as if the strongest epi- 
thets had been used. 

The President of the United States, therefore, has been, 
by a majority of his constitutional triers, accused and found 
guilty of an impeachable offence: but in no part of this 
proceeding have the directions of the constitution been 
observed. 

The impeachment, instead of being preferred and pros- 
ecuted by the House of Representatives, originated in the 
Senate, and was prosecuted without the aid or concur- 
rence of the other House. ‘The oath or affirmation pre- 
seribed by the constitution, was not taken by the Senators 
—the Chief Justice did not preside—no notice of the charge 
was given to the accused—and no opportunity afforded 
him to respond to the accusation—to meet his accusers 
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The safeguards and formalities which the constitution has 
connected with the power of impeachment, were doubt- 
less supposed by the framers of that instrument, to be es- 
sential to the protection of the public servant, to the at- 
tainment of justice, and to the order, impartiality, and 
dignity of the procedure. These safeguards and formali- 
tics were not only practically disregarded, in the com- 
mencement and conduct of these proceedings, but in their 
result, I find myself convicted, by less than two-thirds of 
the members present, of an impeachable offence. 

In vain may it be alleged in defence of this proceed- 
ing, that the form of the resolution is not that of an im- 
peachment, or of a judgment thereupon; that the punish- 
ment prescribed in the constitution does not follow its 
adoption; or that in this case, no impeachment is to be 
expected from the House of Representatives. It is be- 
cause it did not assume the form of an impeachment, that 
it is the more palpably repugnant to the constitution; for 
it is through that form only that the President is judicially 
responsible to the Senate; and though neither removal 
from office nor future disqualification ensues, yet it is not 
to be presumed that the framers of the-constitution con- 
sidered either or both of those results, as constituting the 
whole of the punishment they prescribed. The judgment 
of guilty by the highest tribunal in the Union; the stigma 
it would inflict on the offender, his family and fame; and 
the perpetual record on the Journal, handing down to fu- 
ture generations the story of his disgrace, were doubtless 
regarded by them as the bitterest portions, if not the very 
essence of that punishment. So far, therefore, as some 
of its most material parts are concerned, the passage, re- 
cording, and promulgation of the resolution, are an at- 
tempt to bring them on the President, ina manner unau- 
thorized by the constitution. To shield him and other 
officers who are liable to impeachment, from conse- 
quences so momentous, except when really merited by 
official delinquencies, the constitution has most carefully 
guarded the whole process of impeachment, A majority 
of the House of Representatives must think the officer 
guilty, before he can be charged. Two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate must pronounce him guilty, or he is deemed to be 
innocent. Forty-six Senators appear by the Journal to 
have been present when the vote on the resolution was 
taken. If, after all the solemnities of an impeachment, 
thirty of those Senators had voted that the President was 
guilty, yet would he have been acquitted; but by the 
mode of proceeding adopted in the present case, a lasting 
record of conviction has been entered up by the votes of 
twenty-six Senators, without an impeachment of trial; 
whilst the constitution expressly declares that to the entry 
of such a judgment, an accusation by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, a trial by the Senate, and a concurrence of 
two-thirds in the vote of guilty, shall be indispensable pre- 
requisites. 

Whether or not an impeachment was to be expected 
from the House of Representatives, was a point on which 
the Senate had no constitutional right to speculate, and in 
respect to which, even had it possessed the spirit of pro- 
phecy, its anticipations would have furnished no just 
grounds for this procedure. Admitting that there was 
reason to believe that a violation of the constitution and 
laws had been actually committed by the President, still it 
was the duty of the Senate, as his sole constitutional 
judges, to wait for an impeachment until the other House 
should think proper to prefer it. The members of the 
Senate could have no right to infer that no impeachment 
was intended. On the contrary, every legal and rational 
presumption on their part ought to have been, that if there 
was good reason to believe him guilty of an impeachable 
offence, the House of Representatives would perform its 
Constitutional duty; by arraighing the offender before the 


ceeding, to perceive its utter incompatibility with the pro- 
visions and the spirit of the constitution, and with the 
plainest dictates of humanity and justice. 

If the House of Representatives shall be of opinion that 
there is just ground for the censure pronounced upon the 
President, then will it be the solemn duty of that House 
to prefer the proper accusation, and to cause him to be 
brought to trial by the constitutional tribunal, But in 
what condition would he find that tribunal? A majority 
of its members have already considered the case, and have 
not only formed, but expressed a deliberate judgment 
upon its merits. Itis the policy of our benign systems of 
jurisprudence, to secure, in all criminal proceedings, and 
even in the most trivial litigations, a fair, unprejudiced, 
and impartial trial. And surely it cannot be less important 
that such a trial should be secured to the highest officer of 
the Government. 

The constitution makes the House of Representatives 
the exclusive judges, in the first instance, of the question, 
whether the President has committed an impeachable of- 
fence. A majority of the Senate, whose interference with 
this preliminary question has, for the best of all reasons, 
been studiously excluded, anticipate the action of the 
House of Representatives, assume not only the function 
which belongs exclusively to that body, but convert them- 
selves into accusers, witnesses, counsel, and judges, and 
prejudge the whole case—thus presenting the appalling 
spectacle, in a free state, of judges going through a la- 
bored preparation for an impartial hearing and decision, 
by a previous ex parte investigation and sentence against 
the supposed offender. i 

There is no more settled axiom in that government 
whence we derived the model of this part of our consti- 
tution, than that “the Lords cannot impeach any to them- 
selves, nor join in the accusation, because they are 
judges.” Independently of the general reasons on which 
this rule is founded, its propriety and importance are 
greatly increased by the nature of the impeaching pow- 
cr. The power of arraigning the high officers of gov- 
ernment before a tribunal whose sentence may expel 
them from their seats and brand them as infamous, is em- 
inently a popular remedy—a remedy designed to be em- 
ployed for the protection of private right and public hb- 
erty, against the abuses of injustice and the encroach- 
ments of arbitrary power. But the framers of the consti- 
tution were also undoubtedly aware, that this formidable 
instrument had been, and might be abused; and that from 
its very nature, an impeachment for high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, whatever might be its result, would in most 
cases be accompanied by so much of dishonor and re- 
proach, solicitude and suffering, as to make the power of 
preferring it, onc of the highest solemnity and importance. 
It was due to both these considerations, that the impeach- 
ing power should be lodged in the hands of those who, 
from the mode of their election and the tenure of their 
offices, would most accurately express the popular will, 
and at the same time be most directly and speedily ame- 
nable to the people. ‘The theory of these wise and benig- 
nant intentions is, inthe present case, effectually defeated 
by the proceedings of the Senate. The members of 
that body represent, not the people, but the States, and 
though they are undoubtedly responsible to the States, 
yet, from their extended term of service, the effect of 
that responsibility, during the whole period of that term, 
must very much depend upon theiv-own impressions of its 
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obligatory. force. When a body, thus constituted, €x- 
presses, beforehand, its opinion in a particular case, and 
thus indirectly. invites a prosecution, it not only assumes 
a power intended for wise reasons.to be confined to oth. 
erg, but-it shields the latter from that exclusive and per- 
sonal responsibility under which it was intended to be ex- 
ercised,. and reverses the whole scheme of this part of 
the constitution. 

Such would be some of the objections to this proce- 
dure, even if it were admitted that. there is just ground 
for imputing to the. President the offences charged in the 
resolution.. But if, on the other hand, the House of 
Representatives shall be of opinion that there is no rea- 
son for charging them upon him, and shall therefore 
deem it improper to prefer an impeachment, then will 
the violation of privilege as it respects that House, of 
justice as it regards the President, and of the constitution 
as it relates to both, be only the more conspicuous and 
impressive. 

The constitutional mode.of procedure on an impeach- 


ment has not only been wholly disregarded, but some of 


the first principles of natural right and enlightened juris- 
prudence, have been violated in the very form of the res- 
olution. 
t the late proceedings in relation to the public revenue, 
the President has assumed upon himself authority and 
power not, conferred by the constitution and laws.” It 
carefully abstains from specifying what laws or what parts 
ofthe constitution have been violated. Why was not the 
certainty.of the offence—“ the nature and cause of the 
accusation’ —set out in, the manner required in the con- 
stitution, before even the humblest’ individual, for the 
smallest crime, can be exposed to condemnation? Such 
a specification was due to the accused, that he might di- 
rect his defence to the real points of attack; to the peo- 
ple, that they might clearly understand in what particu- 
lars their institutions had been violated; and to the truth 
and certainty of our public annals. As the record now 
stands, whilst the resolution plainly charges upon the 
President at least one act of usurpation in * the late Ex- 
ecutive proceedings in relation to the public revenue,” 
and isso framed that those Senators who believed that 
one such act, and only one, had been committed, could 
assent to it, its language is yet broad enough to include 
several such acts; and so it may have been regarded by 
some of those who voted for it. But though the accusa- 
tion is thus comprehensive in the censures it implies, 
there is no such certainty of time, place, or circumstance, 
as to exhibit the particular conclusion of fact or law 
which induced any one Senator to vote for it. And it may 
well have happened, that whilst one Senator believed 
that some particular act embraced in the resolution, was 
an arbitrary and unconstitutional assumption .of power, 
others of the majority may have deemed that very act 
both constitutional and expedient, or if not expedient, yet 
still within the pale of the constitution. And thus a ma- 
jority of the Senators may have been enabled to concur, 
in.a vague and undefined accusation, that the President, 
in the course of ‘* the late Executive proceedings in re- 
Jation to the public revenue,” had violated the constitu- 
tion and laws; whilst, if a separate vote had been taken in 
respect to each particular act included within the gener- 
al terms, the accusers of the President might, on any such 
vote, have been found in the minority. 

Still further to exemplify this feature of the proceed- 
ing, itis important to be remarked, that the resolution, 
as originally offered. to the Senate, specified, with ade- 
quate precision, certain acts of the President, which itde- 
nounced as a violation of the constitution and laws, and 
that it was not until the very. close of the debate, and 
when, perhaps, it was apprehended that a majority might 
not sustain the specific accusation contained. in it, that 
the resolution was so modified as to assume its present 


It carefully abstains from averring in which of 


form. A more striking illustration of the soundness and 
necessity of the rules which forbid vague and indefinite 
generalities, and require a reasonable certainty in all judi- 
cial allegations, anda more glaring instance of the viola- 
tion of those rules, has seldom been exhibited. 

` Tn this view of the resolution, it must certainly be re- 
garded, not as.a vindication of any particular provision of 
the law or the constitution, but simply as an official re- 
buke or condemnatory sentence, too general and indefi- 
nite to be easily repelled, but yet sufficiently precise to 
bring into discredit the conduct and motives of the Exec- 
utive. But whatever it may have been intended to ac- 
complish, it is obvious that the vague, general, and ab. 
stract form of the resolution, is in perfect keeping with 
those other departures from first principles and settled 
improvements in jurisprudence, so properly the boast 
of free countries in modern times. And it is not too 
much to say of the whole of these proceedings, that, if 
they shall be approved and sustained by an intelligent peo- 
ple, then will that great contest with arbitrary power, which 
had established in statutes, in bills of rights, in sacred char- 
ters, and in constitutions of government, the right of 
every citizen to a notice before trial, to a hearing before 
conviction, and to an impartial tribunal for deciding on the 
charge, have been waged in vain. 

If the resolution had been left in its original form, it is 
not to be presumed that it could ever have received the 
assent of a majority of the Senate, for the acts therein 
specified as violations of the constitution and laws were 
clearly within the limits of the Executive authority. They 
are, the * dismissing the late Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
because he would. not, contrary to his sense of his own 
duty, remove the money of the United States in deposite 
with the Bank of the United States and its branches, in 
conformity with the President’s opinion, and appointing 
his successor to effect such removal, which has been 
done.” Butas no other specification has been substituted 
and as these were the ‘Executive proceedings in rela- 
tion to the public revenue,” principally referred toin the 
course of the discussion, they will doubtless be generally 
regarded as the acts intended to be denounced as ‘fan as- 
sumption of authority and power not conferred by the 
constitution or laws, but in derogation of both.” Itis, 
therefore, due to the occasion that a condensed summary 
of the views of the Executive in respect to them, should 
be here exhibited. 

By the constitution, ‘‘ the executive power is vested in a 
President of the United States.” Among the duties im- 
posed upon him, and which he is sworn to perform, is 
that of “taking care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 
Being thus made responsible for the entire action of the 
executive department, it was but reasonable that the 
power of appointing, overseeing, and controlling those 
who execute. the laws—a power in its nature executive— 
should remain in his hands. It is, therefore, not only his 
right, but the constitution makes it bis duty, to “nominate 
and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate ap- 
point,” all ‘officers of the United States whose appoint- 
ments are not in the constitution otherwise provided for,” 
with a proviso that the appointment of inferior officers 
may be vested in the President alone, in the courts of 
justice, or in the heads of departments. 

The executive power vested in the Senate, is neither 
that of “ nominating ” nor ‘“‘appointing.” It is merely 
a check upon the Executive power of appointment. If 
individuals proposed for appointment by the President, 
are by them deemed incompetent or unworthy, they 
may withhold their consent, and the appointment cannot 
be made. They check the action of the Executive, but 
cannot, in relation to those very subjects, act. themselves, 
nor direct him. Selections. are still. made by the Presi- 
dent, and the negative given to the Senate, without di- 
minishing his. responsibility, furnishes an additional guar- 
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years, during which there have been numerous removals 
made by the President or by his direction, embracing 
every grade of executive officers, from the heads of de- 
partments to the messengers of bureaus, 

The Treasury Department, in the discussions of. 1789, 
was considered on the same footing as the other execu- 
tive departments, and in the act establishing it, the pre- 
cise words were incorporated, indicative of thé. sense of 
Congress that the President derives his power to remove 
the Secretary, from the constitution, which appear in the 
act establishing the Department of Foreign Affairs. An 
assistant Secretary of the Treasury was created, and it 
was provided that he should take charge of the books 
and papers of the department, ‘* whenever the Secretary 
shall be removed from office by the President of the 
United States.” The Secretary of the Treasury being 
appointed by the President, and being considered as 
constitutionally removable by him, it appears never to 
have occurred to any one in the Congress of 1789, or since, 
until very recently, that he was other than an executive 
officer, the mere instrument of the Chief Magistrate in 
the execution of the laws, subject, like all other heads of 
departments, to his supervision and control. No such 
idea as an officer of the Congress can be found in the 
constitution, or appears to have suggested itself to those 
who organized the Government. There are officers of 
each House, the appointment of which is authorized by 
the constitution, but all officers referred to in that instru- 
ment as coming within the appointing power of the 
President, whether established thereby or created by law, 
are ‘officers of the United States.”” No joint power of 
appointment is given to the two Houses of Congress, nor 
is there any accountability to them as one body; but as 
soon as any office is created by law, of whatever name or 
character, the appointment of the person or persons to 
fill it, devolves by the constitution upon the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, unless it be an 
inferior office, and the appointment be vested by the law 
itself ‘<in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in 
the heads of departments.” i 

But at the time of the organization of the Treasury 
Department, an incident occurred which distinctly evin- 
ces the unanimous concurrence of the first Congress in 
the principle that the Treasury Department is wholly 
executive in its character and responsibilities.. A motion 
was made to strike out the provision of the bill making it 
the duty of the Secretary ‘‘ to digest and report plans for 
the improvement and management of the revenue, and 
for the support of public credit,” on the ground that it 
would give the executive department of the Government 
too much influence and power in Congress. The motion 
was not opposed on the ground, that the Secretary was 
the officer of Congress and respousible to that body, 
which would have been conclusive, ifadmitted; but on 
other grounds, which conceded his executive character 
throughout. - The whole discussion evinces a unanimous 
concurrence in the principle, that the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury is wholly an executive officer, and the struggle 
of the minority was to restrict his power as such. From 
that time down to the present, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Treasurer, Register, Comptrollers, Auditors, 
and Clerks, who fill the offices of that department, have, 
in the practice of the Government, been considered and 


antee to the country that the subordinate executive, as 
well as the judicial offices, shall be filled with worthy and 
competent men. 

The whole executive power being vested in the Presi- 
dent, who is responsible for its exercise, it is a necessary 
consequence, that he should have a right to employ 
agents of his own choice to aid him in the performance of 
his duties, and to discharge them when he is no longer 
willing to be responsible for their acts. In strict accord- 
ance with this principle, the power of removal, which, 
like that of appointment, is an original executive power, 
is left unchecked by the constitution in relation to all ex- 
ecutive officers, for whose conduct the Président is re- 
sponsible, while it is taken from him in relation to judi- 
cial officers, for whose acts he is not responsible. In the 
government from which many of the fundamental princi- 
ples of our system are derived, the head of the executive 
department originally had power to appoint and remove 
at will all officers, executive and judicial. It was to take 
the judges out of this general power of removal, and thus 
inake them independent of the Executive, that the tenure 
of their offices was changed to good behaviour. Nor is 
it conceivable, why they are placed, in our constitution, 
upon a tenure different from that of all other officers 
appointed by the Executive, unless it be for the same 
purpose. 

But if there were any just ground for doubt on the face 
of the constitution, whether all executive officers are re- 
movable at the will of the President, it is obviated by the 
contemporaneous construction of the instrument, and the 
uniform practice under it. 

The power of removal was a topic of solemn debate in 
the Congress of 1789, while organizing the administrative 
departments of the Government, and it was finally deci- 
ded, that the President derived from the constitution the 
power of removal, so far as it regards that department 
for whose acts he is responsible. Although the debate 
covered the whole ground, embracing the Treasury as 
well as all the other executive departments, it arose on 
a motion to strike out of the bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, since called the Department of 
State, a clause declaring the Secretary ‘to be removable 
from office by the President of the United States.” After 
that motion had been decided in the negative, it was per- 
ceived that these words did not convey the sense of the 
House of Representatives, in relation to the true source 
of the power of removal. With the avowed object of 
preventing any future inference, that this power was ex- 
ercised by the President in virtue of a grant from Con- 
gress, when in fact that body considered it as derived 
from the constitution, the words which had been the sub- 
ject of debate were struck out, and in lieu thereof a clause 
was inserted in a provision concerning the chief clerk of 
the department, which declared that ‘¢ whenever the said 
principal officer shall be removed from office by the 
President of the United States, or in any other case of va- 
cancy,” the chief clerk should, during such vacancy, have 
charge of the papers of the office. This change having 
been made for the express purpose of declaring the sense 
of Congress, that the President derived the power of re- 
moval from the constitution, the act as it passed has al- 
ways been considered as a full expression of the sense of 


the legislature on this important part of the American 70VE À € i 
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Here then we have the concurrent authority of Presi- of officers in all the other executive departments. 
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forming their appropriate functions, ) is in charge of offi- 
cers appointed by the President, whether it be lands, or 
buildings, or merchandise, or provisions, or clothing, or 
arms and manitions of war. The-superintendents and 
keepers of the whole are appointed by the President, re- 
sponsible to him, and removable at his will... 

-Public money is but a species of public property. It 
eannot.be raised by taxation or custom, nor brought 
into the ‘Treasury in any other way, except by law; but 
whenever. or howsoever obtained, its custody. always. has 
been, and always must be, unless the constitution be 
changed, intrusted to the executive department. No 
officer can be created by Congress for the purpose of 
taking charge of it; whose appointment, would not, by 
the constitution, at once devolve on the President, and 
who would not be responsible to him for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties. ‘rhe legislative power may un- 
doubtedly bind him and the President, by any laws they 
may think proper to enact; they may prescribe in what 
place particular portions of the public money shall be 
kept, and for what, reason it shall be removed; as they 
may direct that supplies for the.army or navy shall be 
kept in particular stores; and it will be the duty of the 
President to see that the law is faithfully executed—yet 
will the custody remain in the executive department of 
the Government. Were the Congress to assume, with 
or without a legislative act, the power of appointing ofti- 
cers independently. of the President, to.take the charge 
and custody of the public property contained in the mil- 
itary and naval arsenals, magazines, and storehouses, it is 
believed that ‘suchan act would be regarded by. all as a 


palpable’ usurpation of executive: power,” subversive of 


the form as well as the fundamental principles of our Gov- 
ernment. But where is the difference in principle, 
whether the public property be in the form of arms, mu- 
nitions of war and supplies, or in gold and silver or 
bank notes?’ Noné can be perceived—none is believed 
to exist. Congress cannot, therefore, take out of the 
hands of the executive department the custody of the 
public property or money, without an assumption of ex- 
ecutive power, and a subversion of the first principles of 
the constitution. ts ; 

The Congress of the United States have never passed 
an act imperatively directing that the public moneys shall 
be kept in any particular place or places. From the ori- 
gin of the Government-to the year 1816, the statute-book 
was wholly silent on the subject. In 1789. ‘Treasurer was 
created, subordinate to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and through: him to the President. He was required to 
give bond ‘safely: to keep. and faithfully to disburse the 
public: moneys, without any direction as to the manner or 
places in-which they should be kept. By reference to 
the practice of the Government, itis found, that from: its 
first organization, the Secretary of the Treaswy, acting 
under the supervision of the President, designated the 
places in which the public moneys should be kept, and 
specially directed all transfers from place to place. This 
practice was continued, with the silent acquiescence of 
Congress, from 1789 down to 1816; and although many 
banks were selected and discharged, and although a por- 
tion of the moneys was first placed in the State banks, 
and then in the former Bank of the United States, and 
upon the dissolution of that, was again transferred to 
the State banks, no legislation was thought necessary by 
Congress, and all the operations were originated and per- 
fected by executive authority: - The Secretary of the 
Treasury, responsible to the President, and with his ap- 
probation, made contracts and arrangements in relation 
to the whole subject-matter, which was thus entirely com- 
mitted to the direction of the President, under his re- 
sponsibilities to the American. people, and to those who 
were authorized to impeach and punish him for any 
breach of this important trust. 


The act of 1816, establishing the Bank of the United. 
States, directed the deposites of public money to be made 


in that bank-and its branches, in places-in which the said 


bank and branches thereof may be established, ‘unless 
the Secretary of the Treasury should otherwise order and 
direct,” in which event, he was required to give his rea- 
sons to. Congress... This was. but a continuation of his. 
pre-existing powers as the head'of an executive depart- 
ment, to direct where: the deposites should be made, with 
the superadded obligation of giving his reasons to Con- 
gress for making them elsewhere than in the Bank of the. 
United States and its branches. It is not to be considered 
that this provision in any degree altered the relation be- 
tween the Secretary of the Treasury and the President, 
as the responsible head of the executive department, or 
released the latter from his constitutional obligation to 
*¢ take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” On 
the contrary, jt increased his responsibilities, by adding 
another to the long list of laws which it was his duty to 
carry into effect. 

It would be an extraordinary result, if, because the 
person charged by law with a public duty is one of the 
Secretaries, it were less the duty of the President to see 
that law faithfully executed than other laws enjoining 
duties upon subordinate officers or private citizens. If 
there be any difference, it would seem that the obligation 
is the stronger in relation to the former, because the neg- 
lect is in his presence and the remedy at hand. i 

It cannot be doubted that it was the legal duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to order and direct the depos- 
ites of the public money to be made elsewhere than in , 
the Bank of the United States, whenever sufficient rea- 
sons existed for making the change. If, in such a case, 
he neglected or refused to act, he would neglect or re- 
fuse to execute the law.» What would then be the sworn 
duty of the President? Could he say that the constitution 
did not bind him to. see the law faithfully executed, be- 
cause it was one of his Secretaries, and not. himself, upon 
whom the service was specially imposed? Might he not 
be asked whether there was any such limitation to his 
obligations prescribrd in the constitution?—whether he 
is not equally bound to take care-that the laws be faith- 
fully executed, whether they impose duties on the high- 
est officer of state, or the lowest subordinate in any of 
the departments? Might he not be told, that it was for ` 
the sole purpose of causing all executive officers, from 
the highest to the lowest, faithfully. to perform the servi- 
ces required of them by law—that.the people of the 
United States have made him their Chief Magistrate, and 
the constitution has clothed him with the entire executive 
power of this Government? The principles implied in 
these questions appear too plain to need elucidation. 

But here, also, we have a cotemporaneous construction 
of the act, which shows thatit was not ‘understoad as in 
any way changing the relations between the President 
and Secretary of thé Treéastiry, or as placing the latter 
out of Executive control, even in relation to the deposites 
of the public money. Nor on this point are we left to 
any equivocal testimony. The documents of the Treas- 
ury Department show that the Secretary of the Treasury 
did apply to the President, and obtained his approbation 
and sanction to the original transfer of the public depos- 
ites to the present Bank of the United States, and did 
carry the measure into effect in obedience to his decision. 
They also ‘show that transfers of the public deposites from 
the branches of the Bank. of the United States to State 
banks, at Chillicothe, Cincinnati, and Louisville, in 1819, 
were made with the approbation of the President, and 
by his authority. They show, that upon all important 
questions appertaining to his department, whether. they 
related tò the public deposites or other matters, it was the 
constant practice of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
obtain, for his acts the approval and sanction of the Presi- 
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dent. These acts, and the principles on which they werej ment of the constitution. But, ifthe Senate havea right 
founded, were known to all the departments of the Gov-: to interfere with the executive powers, they have also the 
ernment, to Congress, and the country; and, until very) right to make that interference effective; and if the asser- 
recently, appear never to have been called in question. _| tion of the power implied in the resolution be silently ac- 
Thus was it settled by the constitution, the laws, and) quiesced in, we may reasonably apprehend that it will 
the whole practice of the Government, that the entire ex-| be followed, at some future day, by an attempt at act- 
ecutive power is vested in the President of the United! ual enforcement. 


` duced to act, ina matter of official duty, contrary to the 


States; that, {as incident to that power, the right of ap- 
pointing and removing those officers who are to aid him 
in the execution of the laws, with such restrictions only as 
the constitution prescribes, is vested in the President; that 
the Secretary of the Treasury is one of those officers; that 
the custody of the public property and money is an exec- 
utive function, which, in relation to the money, has al- 
ways heen exercised through the Secretary of the Tréas- 
ury and his subordinates; that in the performance of these 
duties, he is subject to the supervision and control of the 
President, and in all important measures having relation 
to them, consults the Uhief Magistrate, and obtains his ap- 
proval and sanction; that the law establishing the bank 
did not, as it could not, change the relation between the 
President and the Secretary—did not release the former 
from his obligation to see the law faithfully executed, nor 
the latter frem the Presidents supervision and control; 
that afterwards, and before, the Secretary did in fact con- 
sult and obtain the sanction of the President, to transfers 
and removals of the public deposites; and that all depart- 
ments of the Government, and the nation itself, approved 
or acquiesced in these acts and principles, as in strict con- 
formity with our constitution and laws. 

During the last year, the approaching termination, ac- 
cording to the provisions of its charter, and the solemn 
decision of the American people, of the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, made it expedient, and‘itsexposed abuses and 
corruptions made it, in my opinion, the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, to place the moneys of the United 
States in other depositories. Fhe Secretary did not con- 
eur in that opinion, and declined giving the necessary order 
and direction. So glaring were the abuses and corrup- 
tions of the bank, so evident its fixed purpose to per- 
severe in them, and so palpable its design, by its money 
and power to control the Goverment, and change its char- 
acter, that I deemed it the imperative duty of the exec- 
utive authority, by the exertion of every power confided 
to it by the constitution and laws, to check its career, and 
lessen its ability to do mischief, even in the/painful alterna- 
tive of dismissing the head of one of the departments. 
At the time the removal was made, other causes sufficient 
to justify it existed; but, if they had not, the Secretary 
would have been dismissed for this cause only. 

His place I supplied by one whose opinions were well 
known to me, and whose frank expressions of them, in 
another situation, and whose generous sacrifices of inter- 
estand feeling, when unexpectedly called to the station 
he now occupies, ought forever to have shielded his mo- 
tives from suspicion, and his character from reproach. In 
accordance with the opinions long before expressed by 
him, he proceeded, with my sanction, to make arrange- 
ments for depositing the moneys of the United States in 
other safe institutions. f 

The resolution ofthe Senate, as originally framed, and as 
passed, if it refers to these acts, pre-supposes a right in 
that body to interfere with this exercise of executive pow- 
er. Ifthe principle be once admitted, it is not difficult 
to perceive where it may end. If, by a mere denuncia- 
tion like this resolution, the President should ever be in- 


honest convictions of his own mind, in compliance with 
the wishes of the Senate, the constitutional independence 
of the executive department would be as effectually de- 
stroyed, and its power. as effectually transferred to the 
Senate, as if that end had.been accomplished by an amend- 


Vou. X.—84 


The Senate may refuse, except on 


the condition that he will surrender his opinions to theirs 
and obey; their will, to perform their own constitutional 
functions; to pass the necessary Jaws; to sanction, appro- 
ptiations proposed by the House of Representatives; and 
to confirm proper nominations made by the President. It 
has already been maintained (and it is not conceivable that 
the resolution of the Senate can be based on any other 
principle) that the Secretary of the Treasury is the offi- 
cer of Congress, and independent of the President; that 
the President has no right to control him, and consequent- 
ly none to remove him. 
similar grounds, may the Secretary of State, the Secreta- 
ries of War and the Navy, and the Postmaster General, each 
in succession, be declared independent of the President, 
the subordinates of Congress, and removable only with the 
concurrence of the Senate. Followed to its consequences 
this principle will be found effectually to destroy one co- 
ordinate department of the Government, to concentrate 
in the hands of the Senate the whole executive power, 
and to leave the President as powerless as he would be 
useless—the shadow of authority, after the substance had 
departed. 


With the same propriety, and on 


The time and the occasion which have called forth the 
resolution of the Senate, seem to impose upon me an 
additional obligation not to pass it over in silence. Nearly 
forty-five years had the President exercised, without a 
question as to his rightful authority, those powers for the 
recent assumption of which he is now denounced. The 
vicissitudes of peace and war had attended our Govern- 
ment; violent parties, watchful to take advantage of any 
seeming usurpation on the part of the Executive, had 
distracted our counsels; frequent removals, or forced res- 
ignations, in every sense tantamount to removals, had 
been made of the Secretary and other officers of the 
Treasury; and yet in no one instance is it known, that 
any man, whether patriot or partisan, had raised his voice | 
against it as a violation of the constitution. The expe- 
diency and justice of such changes, in reference to pub- 
lic officers of all grades, have frequently been the topics 
of discussion; but the constitutional right of the President 
to appoint, control, and remove the head of the Treas- 
ury, as well as all other departments, seems to have been 
universally conceded. Andwhat is the occasion upon which 
other principles have been first officially asserted? The 
Bank of the United States, a great moneyed monopoly, 
had attempted to obtain a renewal of its charter, by con- 
trolling the elections of the people and the action of the 
Government. The use of its corporate funds and power 
in that attempt was fully disclosed; and it made Known 
to the President that the corporation was putting: in train 
the same course of measures, with the view of making 
another vigorous effort, through an interference in the 
elections of the people, to control public opinion and 
force the Government to yield to its demands. This, 
with its corruption of the press, its violation of its charter, 
its exclusion of the Government directors from its pro- 
ceedings, its neglect of duty, and arrogant „pretensions, 
made it, in the opinion of the President, incompatible 
with the public interest and the safety of our institutions, 
that it should be longer employed as the fiscal agent of 
the Treasury. A Secretary of the Treasury, appointed 
in the recess of the Senate, who had not been confirmed 
by that body, and whom the President might: or might 
not at his pleasure nominate to them, refused to do what 
his superior in the executive department considered the 
most imperative of his duties, and became in fact, how- 
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ever innocent. his motives,’ the protector of the bank. 
And: on this Occasion it is discovered for the first time, 
that those. who framed the constitution misunderstood it; 
that the first: Congress and all its successors have been 
tinder a delusion;: that the practice of near forty-five 
years is: but a continued usurpation; that the Secretary 
of the Treasury is not responsible to the President; and 
that'to remove him is a violation of the constitution and 
laws, for which the President deserves to stand forever 
dishonored.on the Journals of the Senate. 

There are also some other circumstances connected 
with the discussion and passage of the resolution, to 
which I feel it to be, not only my right, but my duty, to 
refer. It appears by the Journal of the Senate, that 
among the twenty-six Senators who voted for the resolu- 
tion on its final passage, and who had supported it in 
debate, in its original form, were one of the Senators 
from the State of Maine, the two Senators from New 
Jersey, and one of the Senators from Ohio. It also ap- 

‘pears by the same Journal, and by the files of the Senate, 
that the legislatures of these States had severally ex- 
pressed their opinions in respect to the Executive pro- 
ceedings drawn in question before the Senate. 


of devout gratitude, our obligations to the great Ruler of 
nations, for his mercies to us as a people, that we have 
been preserved alike from foreign war, from the evils of ` 
internal commotions, and the machinations of designing 7 
and ambitious men, who would prostrate the fair fabric of 
our Union, that we ought, nevertheless, to humble our- 
selves in His presence, and implore His aid for the per- 
petuation of our republican institutions, and fora contin- 
uance of that unexampled prosperity which our country 
has hitherto enjoyed. 

“2, Resolved, That we have undiminished confidence 
in the integrity and firmness of the venerable patriot who 
now holds the distinguished post of Chief Magistrate of 
this nation, and whose purity of purpose and elevated 
motives have so often received the unqualified approba- 
tion of a large majority of his fellow-citizens. 

63. Resolved, That we view with agitation and alarm 
the existence of a great moneyed incorporation, which 
threatens to embarrass the operations of the Government, 
and by means of its unbounded influence upon the cur- 
rency of the country, to scatter distress and ruin through- 
out the community; and that we, therefore, solemnly be- 
lieve the present Bank of the United States ought not to 


“The two branches of the legislature of the State of|be re-chartered. 


Maine, onthe 25th of January, 1834, passed a preamble 
and series of resolutions in the following words: 

é Whereas, at an early period after the election of 
Andrew Jackson to the Presidency, in accordance with 
the ‘sentiments which he had uniformly expressed, the 
attention of Congress was called to the constitutionality 
and expediency ofthe renewal of the charter of the United 
States: Bank: and whereas, the bank has transcended its 
chartered limits in the management of its business trans- 
actions, and has abandoned the object of its creation, by 
engaging in political controversies, by wielding its power 
and influence to embarrass the administration of the Gen- 
eral Government, and by bringing insolvency and distress 
upon the commercial community: and whereas, the public 
security from such an institution consists less in its pres- 
ent pecuniary capacity to discharge its liabilities than in 
the fidelity with which the trusts reposed in it have been 
executed: and whereas, the abuse and misapplication of 
the powers conferred have destroyed the confidence of 
‘the public in.the officers of the bank, and demonstrated 
that such. powers endanger the stability of republican 
institutions: Therefore Resolved, That, in the removal of 
the public deposites from the Bank of the United States, 
as well as in the manner of their removal, we recognise 
im the administration an adherence to constitutional rights, 
and the performance of a public duty. 

«© Resolved, That this legislature entertain the same opin- 
jon as. heretofore expressed by the preceding legisla- 
tures of this State, that the Bank of the United. States 
ought not to be re-chartered. 

<t Resolved, ‘That the Senators of this State in the Con- 
gress of the United States be instructed, and -the Repre- 
sentatives be requested, to oppose the restoration of the 
deposites and the renewal of the charter of the United 
States Bank.” 

On the 11th of January, 1834, the House of Assembly 
and Council, composing the legislature of the State of New 
Jersey, passed a preamble and series of resolutions, in the 
following words: 

**Whereas, the present crisis in our public affairs calls 
fora, decided expression of the voice of the people of 
this State: and whereas, we consider it the undoubted 
right of the legislatures of the several States to instruct 
those who represent their interests in the councils of the 
nation, in all matters which intimately concern the public 
weal, and may affect the happiness or well-being of the 
people: therefore— 

wY, Be it resolved by the Council and General Assembly 
of this State, That, while we acknowledge, with feelings 


‘A, Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be in- 
structed, and our members of the House of Representa- 
tives be requested to sustain, by their votes and influence, 
the course adopted by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Taney, in relation to the Bank of the United States 
and the deposites of the Government. moneys, believing, | 
as we do, the course of the Secretary to have been ~ 
constitutional, and that the public: good required its 
adoption, 

“5. Resolved, That the Governor be requested to for- 
ward a copy of the above resolutions to each of our Sen- 
ators and Representatives from this State in the Congress 
of the United States.” 

On the 21st of February last, the legislature of the 
same State reiterated the opinions and instructions before 
given, by joint resolutions, in the following words: 

** Resolved by the Council and General Assembly of the 
Slate of New Jersey, That they do adhere to the resolu- 
tions passed by them on the 11th day of January last, rel- 
ative to the President of the United States, the Bank of 
the United States, and the course of Mr. Taney, in re- 
moving the Government deposites. 

Resolved, That the legislature of New Jersey have not 
seen any reason to depart from such. resolutions since the 
passage thereof; and it is their,wish that they should te~ 
ceive from vur Senators and Representatives of this State 
in the Congress of the United States, that attention and 
obedience which are due to the opinion of a sovereign 
State, openly expressed in its legislative capacity.” 

On the 2d of January, 1834, the Senate and House’ of 
Representatives, composing the legislature of Ohio, passed 
a preamble and resolutions in the following words: 

‘* Whereas there is reason to believe that the Bank of 
the United States will attempt to obtain a renewal of its 
charter at the present session of Congress: and whereas 
it is abundantly evident that said bank has exercised pow- 
ers derogatory to the spirit of our free institutions, and 
dangerous to the liberties of these United States: and 
whereas there is just reason to doubt the constitutional 
power of Congress to grant acts of incorporation for bank- 
ing purposes out of the District of Columbia: and where- 
as we believe the proper disposal of the public lands to 
be of the utmost importance to the people of these United 
States, and that honor and good faith require their equita- 
ble distribution: therefore— 

‘+ Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
That we consider the removal of the public deposites from 
the Bank of the United States as required by the best in- 
terests of our country, and that a proper sense of public 
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duty imperiously demanded that that institution should be 
no longer used as a depository of the public funds. 

« Resolved, also, That we view with decided disapproba- 
tion, the renewed attempts in Congress to secure the pas- 
sage of the bill providing for the disposal of the public 
domain, upon the principles proposed by Mr. Clay, inas- 
much as we believe that such a law would be unequal in 
its operations, and unjust in its results. 

ne ‘ Resolved, also, That we heartily approve of the prin- 
ciples set forth in the late veto message upon that sub- 
jects and, 

‘© Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instruct- 
ed, and our Representatives requested, to use their influ- 
ence to prevent the re-chartering of the Bank of the 
United States; to sustain the administration in its removal 
of the public deposites; and to oppose the passage ofa 
land bill containing the principles adopted in the act 
upon that subject, passed at the last session of Congress. 

“ Resolved, That the Governor be requested to transmit 
copies of the foregoing preamble and resolutions to each 
of our Senators and Representatives.” 

It is thus seen that four Senators have declared, by their 
votes, that the President, in the late executive proceed- 
ings in relation to the revenue, had been guilty of the im- 
peachable offence of ‘assuming upon himself authority 
and power not conferred by the constitution and laws, but 
in derogation of both,” whilst the legislatures of their 
respective States had deliberately approved those very 
proceedings, as consistent with the constitution, and de- 
manded by the public good, If these four votes had been 
given in accordance with the sentiments of the legislatures, 
as above expressed, there would have been but twenty- 
four votes out. of forty-six for censuring the President, 
and the unprecedented record of his conviction could not 
have been placed upon the Journals of the Senate. 


In thus referring to the resolutions and instructions of 


the State legislatures, I disclaim and repudiate all author- 
ity or design to interfere with the responsibility due from 
members of the Senate to their own consciences, their 
constituents, and their country. The facts now stated 
belong to the history of these proceedings, and are im- 
portant to the just development of the principles and in- 
terests involved in them, as well as to the proper vindica- 
tion of the executive department; and with that view, 
and that view only, are they here made the topic of re- 
mark. 

The dangerous tendency of the doctrine which denies 
to the President the power of supervising, directing, and 
removing the Secretary of the Treasury, in ike manner 
with the other executive officers, would soon be manifest 
in practice, were the doctrine to be established. The 
President is the direct representative of the American 
people, but the Secretaries are not. 
the Treasury be independent of the President in the ex- 
ecution of the laws, then is there no direct responsibility 
to the people in that important branch of this Govern- 
ment to which is committed the care of the national 
finances. And it is in the power of the Bank of the 
United States, or any other corporation, body of men, or 
individuals, if a Secretary shall be found to accord with 
them in opinion, ov can be induced in practice to promote 
their views, to control, through him, : 
the Government, (so far as it is exercised by his depart- 
ment,).in defiance of the Chief Magistrate elected by the 
people and responsible to them. ; 

But the evil tendency of the particular doctrine ad- 
verted to, though sufficiently serious, would be as nothing, 
in comparison with the pernicious consequences whic 
would inevitably flow from the approbation and allowance 
by the people, and the practice by the Senate, of the un- 
constitutional power of arraigning and censuring. the of- 
ficial conduct of the Executive, in the manner recently 
pursued. Such proceedings are eminently calculated to 


If the Secretary of 


the whole action of 


unsettle the foundations of the Government, to disturb 
the harmonious action of its different departments, and 
to break down the checks and balances by which the 
wisdom of its framers sought to ensure its stability and 
usefulness. 

The honest differences of opinion which occasionally 
exist between the Senate and the President, in regard to 
matters in which both are obliged to participate, are suf- 
ficiently embarrassing. But, if the course recently adopt- 


led by the Senate shall hereafter be frequently pursued, it 


is not only obvious that the harmony of the relations be- 


tween the President and the Senate will be destroyed, but 


that other and graver effects will ultimately ensue. If 
the censures of the Senate be submitted to by the Pres- 
ident, the confidence of the people in his ability and 
virtue, and the character and usefulness of his administra- 
tion will soon be at an end, and the real power of the 
Government will fall into the hands of a body holding 
their offices for long terms, not elected by the people, 
and not to them directly responsible. If, on the other 
hand, the illegal censures of the Senate should be resisted 
by the President, collisions and angry controversies might 
ensue, discreditable in their progress, and, in the end, 
compelling the people to adopt the conclusion, either that 
their Chief Magistrate was unworthy of their respect, or 
that the Senate was chargeable with calumny and injus- 
tice. Either of these results would impair public confi- 
dence in the perfection of the system, and lead to serious 
alterations of its frame work, or to the practical abandon- 
ment of some of its provisions. 

The influence of such proceedings on the other depart- 
ments of the Government, and more especially on the 
States, could not fail to be extensively pernicious. When 
the judges, in the last resort of official misconduct, them- 
selves overleap the bounds of their authority, as prescri- 
bed by the constitution, what general disregard of its pro- 
visions might not their example be expected to produce? 
And who does not perceive that such contempt of the 
Federal constitution, by one of its most important depart- 
ments, would hold out the strongest temptation to resist- 
ance on the part of the State sovereignties, whenever 
they shall suppose their just rights to have been invaded? 
Thus, ali the independent departments of the Govern- 
ment, and the States which compose our confederated 
Union, instead of attending to their appropriate duties, 
and leaving those who may offend to be reclaimed or 
punished in the manner pointed out in the constitution, 
would fall to mutual crimination and recrimination, and give 
to the people confusion and anarchy, instead of order and 
law, until at length some form of aristocratic power would 
be established on the ruins of the constitution, or the 
States be broken into separate communities. 

Far be it from me to charge, or to insinuate, that the 
present Senate of the United States intend, in the most 
distant way, to encourage such a result. It is not of their 
motives or designs, but only of the tendency of their acts, 
that it is my duty to speak. It is, if possible, to make 
Senators themselves sensible of the danger which lurks 
under the precedent set in their resolution, and, at any 
rate, to perform my duty as the responsible head of one 
of the co-equal departments of the Government, that I 
have been compelled to point out the consequences to 
which the discussion and passage of the resolution may 
lead, if the tendency of the measure be not checked in 
its inception. . : 

It is due to the high trust with which I have been 
charged; to those who may be called to succeed me in its 


h Ito the representatives of the people, whose constitutional 


tive has been unlawfully assumed; to the people 
and to the States; and to the constitution they have es- 
tablished, that I should not permit its. provisions to be 
broken down by such an attack on the executive depart- 
ment, without at least some effort * to preserve, protect, 
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ment; and to the end, also, that my motives and views îns 
the executive proceeding denounced in. that resolution 
may be known to- my fellow-citizens, to the world, and te 
all posterity, 1 respectfully request that this message and- 
protest may be entered at length on the Journals of the 
Senate. i 


and defend”:them.. With this view, and for the reasons 
which have been stated, I do hereby SOLEMNLY PROTEST 
against the aforementioned proceedings of the Senate, as 
unauthorized by. the constitution; contrary to its. spirit 
and.to.several of its express provisions; subversive of that 
distribution of the, powers of Government which it has 
erdained.and established; destructive of the checks and 
saferuards by which those powers were intended, on the 
one hand, to be controlled, and, on the other, to be pro- 
tected; and calculated, by their immediate and collateral 
effects, by their character and tendency, to concentrate in 
the hands ef a body not directly amenable to the people, 
a degree of influence and power dangerous to their liber- 
ties, and fatal to the constitution of their choice. 

The resolution of the Senate contains an imputation 
upon my private as well as upon my publie character; 
and asit must stand forever on their Journals, { cannot 
close this substitute for that defence which I have not 
been allowed to present in the ordinary form, without re- 
marking, that I -have lived in vain, if it be necessary to 
enter into a formal vindication of my character and pur- 
poses from such an imputation. In vain do | bear upon 
my person, enduring memorials of that contest in which 
American liberty was purcbased;in vain have 1 since 
perilled property, fame, and life, in defence of the rights 
and. privileges ‘so dearly bought; in vain am I now, with- 
out-a personal aspiration, or the hope of individual advan- 
tage, -encountering responsibilities and dangers, from 
which, by mere inactivity in relation to a single point, I 
might, have been. exempt—if any serious doubts can be 
entertained as to the purity of my purposes and motives. 
IfI had:been ambitious, I, should have sought an alliance 
with that powerful institution, which even now aspires to 
no divided empire. IfI had been venal, I should have 
sold myself to its designs, Had I preferred personal com- 
fort and official ease to the performance of my arduous 
duty, I should have ceased to molest it. In the history 
of conquerers and_usurpers, never, in the fire of youth, 
nor in the vigor of manhood, could I find an attraction to 
lure me from the path of duty; and now, I shall scarcely 
find an inducement to commence the career of ambition, 
when gray hairs and a decaying frame, instead of inviting 
to teil and battle, call me to the contemplation of other 
worlds, where. conquerors cease to be honored, and usur- 
pers expiate their crimes. The only ambition I can feel, 
is to. acquit myself to Him to whom 1 must.soon render 
an account: of my stewardship, to serve my fellow-men, 
and live respected and honored in tbe history ofmy coun- 
try... No; the ambition which leads me on, isan anxious 
desire and a fixed determination, to return to the people, 
unimpaired, the. sacred trust they have confided to my 
charge—to heal the wounds of the constitution and pre- 
serve it from further: violation; to: persuade my country- 
men, so far as 1 may, that it is not ina splendid Govern-| with the same signature which has been refused a hearing 
ment, supported by powerful monopolies and aristocrati-} in this-body, on the.ground of the abusive and vitupera- 
cal establishments, that they will find happiness, or their} tive language which it contained. It will be. recollected 
liberties protection, but in a plain system, void of pompf that a protest similar. in its character, couched in terms 
protecting all, and granting favors to none—dispensing grossly disrespectful to the Senate, was presented, some- 
its blessings like the dews of heaven, unseen and unfelt, | where about the year 1819, from the same individual, and 
save in the freshness and beauty they contribute to pro-|such was its exceptionable character, that his own friends 
duce. Itis such a Government that the genius of our|became ashamed of it. It was objected to, rejected, and 
people requires—-such a one only under which our} sent back for modification, so as to render it respectful to 
States may remain for ages to come, united, prosperous, | the body to which it was presented. ‘I'he offensive pas- 
and free. Ifthe Almighty being who has hitherto sus-| sages were stricken out, and, thus modified, it was pre- 
tained'and protected me, will but vouchsafe to make my|sented and received at the next session of Congress. 
fecble powers instrumental to such a result, I shall anti-| This effort to denounce and overawe the deliberations of 
cipate with pleasure the place to be assigned me in the the Senate may properly be regarded as capping the cli- 
history of my country, and die contented with the belief, | max of that systematic plan of operations which for sev- 
that I have contributed in some small degree, to increase | eral years past has been in progress, designed to bring this 
the value and prolong the duration of American liberty.| body into disrepute among the people, and thereby re- 

To the end that the resolution of the Senate may not! move the only existing barrier. to the arbitrary encroach- 
be hereafter drawn into precedent, with the authority of] ments and usurpations of executive poweri Destroy 
silent acquiescence on the part of the executive depart-| public confidence in the Senate, which now stands, thank 


: ANDREW. JACKSON. 
April 15th, 1834. 
The message having been read— i 
Mr. POINDEXTER rose and said: I do not rise, Mr- 

President, to discuss at this time the various topics. whigle 

are touched in the very extraordinary paper which has 

been just read to the Senate; nor, indeed, will Į give ut- 
terance to those feelings of indignation which sach a pa- 
per, coming from such a source, is so well caleulated to 
excite in the bosom of every honorable member of this 
body, and of every patriotic. citizen in. the: country. 
Leaving these matters for future discussion on a more 
suitable occasion, my purpose is at present to enter my 
solemn protest against the reception of this paper, and- 
to submit a motion that it be not received. Sir, [should 
be disposed to go as far as any honororvable Senator on 
this floor in paying due respect to every -executive com- 
munication to the Senate, coming within the constitutional 
range of executive power. But when the Chief Magis- 
trate shall think fit to depart from his constitutional sphere, 
and, under color of his official duties, attempt to: make 
this body the conduit of his popular appeals to the peo- 
ple, fulminating, 1 will not say calumnies, but the most 
unfounded charges against the body through which. he 
proposes to promulgate his appeal, J,.for.one, feel bound 
to resist him in such a course. Referring to the resolu- 
tion introduced by the honorable Senator from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Cray,] the President says that it is ‘* both novel and 
unprecedented.” If it be so, I should be glad to know 
what appellation ought to be given to this. extraordinary 
paper? Has it any parallel in the past political history of 
the country? Sir, I venture the declaration, that there 
is not on record any act of the predecessors of the pres- 
ent Chief Magistrate bearing the slightest resemblance 
to this outrage on the dignity of the Senate, and the con- 
stitutional functions of the executive department of the 
Government. It may well be characterized as ‘* both 
nevel and unprecedented.” No such paper was ever 
presented to either House of Congress, none such is to 
be found on the journals of our proceedings, as the 
one sent to us this morning, under the guise of official 
authority, from the foundation of the Government down 
to the present moment. Sir, I will not. dignify this pa- 
per by considering it in the light of an executive mes- 
sage; itis no such thing. Tregard it simply asa paper 
with the signature of Andrew Jackson, and, should the 
Senate refuse to receive it, it will not be the first paper 
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God, unmoved, between the Chief Magistrate and the 
people, and tyranny, in its worst forms, would very soon 
overshadow the Jand, and rule with an iron hand the des- 
tinies of the American people. The Senate, by its pecu- 
liar organization, is well calculated to preserve and per- 
petuate the great fundamental principles of public liberty 
to the latest posterity. Removed from popular impulses, | constitution, and may be controlled by two-thirds of Con- 
which sometimes arise in the convulsions incident to free- i gress, but, in practice, it amounts to an absolute veto 
dom of opinion, and of discussions of great political ques-| He has the power of appointment and removal from 
tions, it may look with calmness on the misguided multi-! office, and thereby becomes the fountain of honor, one 
tude, misled by some popular demagogue, and thereby | of the high attributes of the British monarch, from whose 
save the state from the deleterious consequences of errors | dominion we had rescued ourselves by the war of the Rev- 
which are the inevitable result of passion or precipita- | olution, in asserting and maintaining the liberty and inde- 


guage, and then issue his proclamation declaring that 
such and such laws had been incorporated in the statute- 
book. Under the free use of the veto power, now for 
the first time introduced into practice by the President, 
the legislative power of the Union has dwindled into a 
meré mockery; the power, it is true, is qualified in the 


tion. It isan integral part of the executive power, 
and, while it remains firm in its devotion to the constitu- 
tion and the laws, uncorrupted by the temptations of of- 
fice and emolument, no Chief Magistrate, whatever may 
be his reckless ambition, can successfully move beyond | 
the bounds of his legitimate powers, and ride over the 
liberties of the people. Hence the untiring and anxious 
solicitude so often manifested to bring this body, thus 
constituted, into disgrace among the people. 1f there 
existed at this moment no such conversative body as the 
Senate, power would march onward to the climax of des- 
potism. The republic might indeed exist, nominally, but: 
in practice, we should be bound to the car of some impe- 
rial dictator. 

There docs not appear to be a disposition in the House 
at the other end of this building, to arrest the inroads of 
arbitrary power; there the edicts of the Executive are 
registered, and-his acts are defended by the force of party 
discipline, regardless of their injurious effects on the! 
great interests of the country—and I repeat the question, 
What would be the condition of the country but for the 

alutary intervention of that Senate which has become 
the object of Executive vengeance, and which he now 
seeks to destroy by denunciations and appeals to the sym- 
pathies of the people, founded on his past services and 
personal popularity? Sir, is there a single power granted 
inthe constitution which the President has not assumed 
and exercised? I know of none, except that he has not, 
as yet, followed the example of one of the kings of Eng- 
land, and taken his seat among the judges, to control 
their judicial decisions. This seems to be the only power 
whieh the President has not grasped, to complete the 
overthrow of all the other departments of the Govern- 
ment. By the frequent and unlimited exercise of the 
veto power, he has concentrated in himself the entire le- 
gislative authority of the country. We may, it is true, | 
overrule his veto, by a majority of two-thirds in both 
Houses of Congress; but who is there among us, with the | 
Blue Book in his hand, exhibiting the immense patronage 
of the Chief Magistrate, combined with the weight of his 
personal influence, that does not see and feel the impos- 
sibility of obtaining a union of opinion of two-thirds of 
Congress against any measure which has the sanction of 
the President? Such a triumph never has and never will 
occur in the legislative history of the country. He has 
declared his intention. of applying this tremendous veto 
power to every bill which does not meet his approbation; | 
or, in other. words, he will apply it to any bill against 
which he would record his vote as a member of either 
House of Congress. What, then, becomes of the legisla- 
tive power of Congress? We are reduced to the condi- 
tion. of mere drudges, and the only duty which we can 
perform, is to prepare bills, discuss and amend them, and 
adapt them, as far as we can, to the public good, and, 
after passing them, they must be sent to the imperial 
head, and he will tell us whether they shall be enacted 
into laws or net. He might as well dispense with the 
legislature altogether, and call in the aid of the judges 
of the Supreme Court and the Attorney General to pre- 
pare such bills as may suit his views, in tecbnical lan- 


pendence of these States; he is commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy, and, by an assumption of power not 
delegated in the constitution and the laws, he has effaced 
the broad line, wisely drawn between the power which 
wields the physical force of the country and the national 
Treasury, for the obvious reason that these powers, sepa- 
rated, can never be dangerous to liberty, while a combi- 
nation of them, in the samc hand, is the very definition of 
military despotism. Thus the Chief Magistrate arrogates 
to himself, in the last resort, the legislative authority of 
the nation; he is placed by the constitution at the head of 
the military forces and the militia of the several States, 
when called into actual service; he is the fountain of 
honor, and may distribute offices and rewards at his own 
good will and pleasure; he has seized the public purse, 
by indirection, which is placed by the constitution in the 
hands of the representatives of the people of the States, 
and, I ask, what power remains unappropriated to the 
executive will, which is worth speaking of, or worth con- 
tending for? Permit me, sir, to inquire by what means 
the President has obtained possession of the public 
money? He claims the power of appointment and removal 
from office, which I, for one, do not deny that he possess- 
es, because it has been exercised by the Executive from 
the commencement of the Government—but I utterly 
deny to him constitutional right to use a legitimate power 
to effect an illegitimate purpose. Sir, said Mr. P., Tcon- 
tend that there isnot a delegated power in the constitu- 
tion which may not be so perverted as to render its exer- 
cise unconstitutional. For instance, the power to lay and 
collect direct taxes is expressly granted in the constitu- 
tion, but if a law imposing such taxes was passed for the 
special purpose of paying the clergy of any religious 
sect or denomination, would it be contended that. the act 
was constitutional? I presume not—and yet the power 
to levy impost taxes is delegated to Congress without 
limitation. 

i A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” Ergo, if 
the object for which a law is enacted be plainly and pal- 
pably unconstitutional, it derives no sanction from the cir- 
cumstance that the enumerated powers of Congress em- 
brace the subject on which the act is founded. The end 
intended to ‘be achieved: being a violation of the constitu- 
tion, the meastire is thereby rendered void ab initio, and 
cannot be redeemed by the perversion of a delegated 
power. These are my opinions, the (rath of which is 
capable of clear demonstration by a variety of illustra- 
tions drawn from the constitution, but at present I for- 
bear to enlarge the discussion on this point, In this ight 
Lview the construction put by the President on his power 
of removal from office. He seems to have discovered a 
new source from which he may derive new executive 
powers, in contravention of the constitution and laws of 
the country. He dare not thrust his hand into the public 
chest by a direct act, but he has effected the object by 
indirect means. The Secretary of the Treasury, whore- 
fused to bend bis neck to the yoke of executive power, 
and to make himself the instrument of violating the solemn 
obligations of law at the dictation of the Chief Magistrate, 
was unceremoniously kicked out of office, and another 
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substituted in his place, with.a more pliant conscience, 
who stood ready. to-do the bidding of the President, to 
whose ‘will-alone he professed to owe obedience. and to 
whose authority he felt himself responsible. He thus 
opened an avenue through which he has marched up to 
the public Treasury,seized on its contents, and distributed 
the money collected from the people, and placed under 
the control of their representatives, throughout the coun- 
try, to be used for the benefit of his favorites and friends, 
who doubtless stand in: need of some assistance in these 
hard times.*> It is thus, by indirection, the President has 
perverted a granted power to the accomplishment of an 
end directly opposed to the spirit-and letter of the consti- 
tution. Concede the power thus assumed, and it is obvi- 
ous that the President may evade and effectually prostrate 
the express provisions of the constitution and laws made 
in pursuance thereof.. In support of these views, and to 
show. to what extent the power of appointment and. re- 
moval from. office may be abused, I will state a single case 
arising under the constitution. 

The President is vested with power to nominate, and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to ap- 
point the heads of the several departments of the Govern- 


Congress information. of the state of the Union, and re- 
commend to their consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient.” Now, Iask any honor- 
able Senator-to point out, if he-can, a single sentence, or 
a paragraph, of this paper, which directly or remotely 
gives to Congress information of the state. of the Union, 
or recommends to. our consideration. any measure which 
is deemed necessary or expedient? No such purpose is 
pretended in- justification of the executive libel on. this 
body. It is wholly vindictive and libellous in its charac- 
ter throughout. T, for one, sir, spurn this foul effort to 
cast a stigma on the purity and patriotism of this honor- 
able body, representing, as we do, the sovereignty of the 
several States of the confederacy. It might be an appro- 
priate document for the columns of a certain newspaper 
in this city, conducted under the eye of the Chief Magis- 
trate, and supported by executive patronage; it is well 
suited to the atmosphere of the palace, and was doubtless 
concocted by the panders of calumny and detraction who 
surround the President, and sacrifice at the altar of his 
ambition. They flatter but to deceive the venerable man 
whose popularity they vainly hope can be sustained un- 
der all circumstances, and they look with anxious expec- 


ment, but Congress may by law vest the appointment of| tation to the period when his mantle will descend on his 


inferior officers in the courts of law or the heads of de- 
partments. Suppose Congress, under this express grant 
of power, should vest the Secretary of the Treasury with 
the power to appoint all the clerks in his department? 
Well, sir, the Secretary, acting under the authority of 
the law, makes out a list of his clerks, carefully selected, 
arid is about 'to install.them. into office. In the mean time, 
however,’ the President veceives from his underwriters, 
who undertake to manage ‘the affairs of state, another 
list-of names more acceptable to them, which they re- 
commend for their fidelity to the Jackson cause--may he 
not send this new list to the Secretary, with his instruc- 
tion, ‘* Here, sir, is a list of clerks for your department?” 
If the Secretary should reply, as did the late unfortunate 
incumbent, “Sir, Congress has given me the power of 
making these appointments--I have made my selections, 
of men every way qualified, and in whose integrity [have 
the utmost confidence—the places are therefore filled.” 
Why, sir, the President, following out the former exam- 
ple, would. add, ‘Sir, I do not mean to control you in 
the execution ofa duty confided to you by law—I leave 
you to act according to your own judgment in this matter 
but if you do. not.appoint my list-of clerks, you will 
have the goodness to walk out of office, and t will en- 
deavor to find a successor who will be more obedient to 
my commands.” Is it not, then, evident that the Presi- 
dent, by the exercise of his legal power of removal, may 
effectia purpose-subversive both of the constitution and 
of the law? No ‘one can doubt that. he may doso by the 
same summary process which he used to obtain: the cus- 


“anointed” successor. I admonish the President to give 
to all such papers as this their proper destination. They 
may suit the taste of his official editor, and, through that 
medium, may meet the’ public gaze, and receive their 
merited condemnation before the tribunal of the people. 
I do not object to the publication of this miserable tirade 
against the Senate, but I will never consent. that it shall 
stain our Journals, or remain on the files of our Secretary. 
It is bad enough to be slandered and calumniated by the 
Chief Magistrate and his servile minions, but it is still 
more offensive to the moral sense of mankind, when we 
are gravely asked to receive and promulgate to the world 
the libel which is aimed at the very existence of this 
branch of the Federal Government. What man is there 
who would tamely submit to the dictation of his calum- 
niator, and make himself the instrument of his own dis- 
grace, by circulating, under his own sanction, a libel on 
his character? None—no, not one. And yet this is the 
modest request which the President has made of the 
American Senate, from whose solemn, decisions he has 
made this appeal to the people of the United States! I 
throw back the libel into the hands of its reckless, infat- 
uated author, who has sent it here to insult the Senate, 
and assail its independent action; and let him, if he chooses, 
take his appeal through the corrupt medium of his pros- 
tituted press. 

Mr. President: Waiving any additional remarks which 
might well be called for by the occasion, for the present, 
I shall resume my seat, after offering the motion I indi- 
cated when I rose, ** That this paper, sent to the Senate 


tody of the public money. Against this new theory of} by the President of the United States, be not received.” 


constructive power, and all its consequences, I beg leave 
to enter my protest, as more dangerous and alarming 
than foreign war, or internal commotions of the people. 

Sir, Ihave said that the paper sent to the Senate by 
the President is not an executive message; it contains 
nothing which brings it within the rule prescribed in the 
constitution, regulating the intercouse between that high 
public functionary and the two Houses of Congress. I 
hold it, therefore, to be an extra-official document, and 
shall treat it as such. 

What are the specified cases in which the President is 
required to make original communications to Congress? 
I do not mean nominations to office, but matters which 
concern the general welfare of the nation, They are 
enumerated in the constitution, article 2d, section Sd: 
“He (the President) shall, from time to time, give-to the 


# ce] will take care of the State banks.”.--Andrew Jackson. 


Mr. SPRAGUE. rosé.to: make a very few observations 
upon the extraordinary paper just read, more in grief 
than in anger; for whatever feelings might be excited 
on ordinary occasions, by such assumptions and assaults, 
he thought that on an occasion like the present, in rela- 
tion to a document coming from such a source, and cal- 
culated to produce such an effect, if sustained, on the 
institutions of the country, all other feelings should be 
merged in those of solemn and deep regret. The claims 
of executive power set forth in that document, if ad- 
mitted and established, would leave no other department 
of this Government than a single Executive. What does 
the President say? He asserts that all executive power 
is vested in him—that he is responsible for all the acts of 
every public officer—that allright, authority, and power, 
given them by law is, and must be, vested and imbodied 
in him, as head and fountain of all—that he stands, there- 
fore, as the sole executive officer; all others being mer- 
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gedin him. In what language did he speak of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury? “His Secretary;” “One of his 
Secretaries.” ‘Thus the Secretary of the Treasury is des- 
ignated as the Secretary of the President, and not the 
Secretary of the law. All the secretaries are his secre- 
taries; the major general of the army is his major ge- 
neral; the captains in the navy are his captains; and all 
the civil officers of the Government are his officers—his 
instruments, as denominated in another part of this docu- 
ment. The forty thousand officers in the Blue Book are 
his officers—his instruments—his army—to do his bidding, 
as his creatures—knowing no law but his will. Did not 
this correspond with what it was known that he had said 
to the Philadelphia committee, as well as to others, when 
he spoke of this Government as ‘‘ My Government!” 
Yes, sir, My Government! This Government is my Gov- 
ernment, and all its officers my officers! ‘Fam the state.” 

Having thus imbodied all executive power in a single 
individual, what does he arrogate as belonging essentially 
to the Executive? He claims in this document what never 
before was heard in this country; he had gone beyond 
any who ever claimed extraordinary power for the Exec- 
utive when he said that, under the constitution, the Pres- 
ident must have possession of all the public property, 
and all the public money! 

Not content with advancing this unprecedented doc- 
trine, this astounding claim, once, he repeats it in anoth- 
er form, and declares in express terms that ‘* Congress 
cannot take out of the hands of the executive depart- 
ment the custody of the public property or money, with- 
out an assumption of executive power, and a subversion 
of the first principles of the constitution.” He had gone 
farther than even his warmest friends on this floor, or in 
the country. What did gentlemen say, when the debate 
on the subject of the public deposites was going on? 
They told us, said Mr. 


S., that, although the deposites;tban a year since, 


cate the constitution against all others, even the great 
co-ordinate departments, where is the limit of the Presi- 
dent’s power, or his pretensions to carry it into practical 
effect? 
He has told us on a former occasion, by message, that he 
is to support the constitution as he understands it; not as 
the judiciary expounds it; not as, Congress declares it, 
but as he individually shall understand it. 
cause the Senate has passed resolutions expressive of its 
opinions, he comes forward and says it is in violation of 
the constitution; and therefore he must correct it. Heas- 
serts that it is acting judicially, and that he is not to be 
touched but by impeachment. Impeachment! and against 
the President, wielding the enormous powers which he 
arrogates! Does he believe any man weak enough to sup- 
pose that impeachment is any security against him? So 
far from being any restraint, it would effectually shield him 
from responsibility and animadversion, if he could there- 
by gag the two Houses of Congress, so that they could 
not either, or both, express opinions against his alarming 
encroachment, unless in the solemn form of an impeach- 
ment. 


He is to see that the constitution is preserved! 


And now, be- 


He assumes that the declaration of the Senate is a crim- 


inal procedure against him, and then enters into an ar- 
gument to prove that it is unauthorized. 


; He might as 
well assume that it was piracy, and, after calling it by a 
false name, reason upon it from his own assumptions. Sir, 


the expression of opinion on the part of the Senate, that 
the President had assumed powers not granted by the 


constitution, is said to be a judicial sentence, without no- 
tice of trial, and without the previous formalities re- 


quired by the constitution; and yet this same President 


has heretofore denounced an act of the Senate as uncon- 
stitutional! Was that in hima judicial sentence?. In an 
executive message of March, 1833, but a little more 
he declares that a resolution of the 


were removed, they were still subject to the control ofi Senate is unconstitutional, and, therefore, he would make 


Congress. It was insisted, by some, that the removal it- 
self had placed the moneys under the power of Congress. 
It was repeated and reiterated: we were taunted with the 
idea that Congress might by legislation determine their 
possession; and now the President comes here and asserts 
that the constitution gives him the sole possession of the 
public money, and that Congress cannot take it from him. 
What further? After claiming all executive power, both 
of the purse and the sword! what further? A new 
source of boundless power is discovered. My friend from 
Mississippi [Mr. Porxpexter] had stated that the consti- 
tution gave the President no right to send his protest to 
Congress, and he read the clause designating on what oc- 
casions the President may communicate with the nation- 
al legislature; but the gentleman did not observe . the 
new source from whence this power was now claimed, 
Where did the President pretend to find the authority to 
send this extraordinary protest? Not to give information 
to Congress on the state of the Union; not to recommend 
any legislative measures; no, he finds his authority in his 
oath to defend, preserve, and protect the constitution of 
the United States; he distinctly claims to derive substan- 
tive power from the terms of his official oath. A claim 
unprecedented, astounding, unlimited, and illimitable. 
He isto defend, preserve, and protect the constitution. 
And as the Senate had passed a resolution, which, in the 
opinion of the Executive, violated the constitution, he 
conceives it to be his duty to come here and correct it. 
What other violations of the constitution will he undertake 
to correct? If the Supreme Court shall, in. his opinion, 
transcend the constitution, will he not go there also and 
control them? Sir, said Mr. S., with the sword in one 
hand, and the purse in the other—with the possession of 
all éxecutive power, and with the treasures of the nation, 
which he says Congress cannot divest him of, together 
with the rightand duty, under his oath of office, to vindi- 


no more nominations to certain offices. [Mr S. then 
read the message.] Here, sir, is a declaration that the 
Senate has acted unconstitutionally; and yct, although 
the President may declare that we have violated the con- 
stitution in restraining his power, the Senate may not pre- 
sume to express its opinions with regard to the President’s 
seizing upon the money of the people, without being 
charged with having pronounced a judicial sentence with- 
out trial. Take this very document, this protest itself; is 
it not filled, saturated, with declarations that the Senate 
has violated the constitution? Is it not almost wholly de- 
nunciatory? And at the instant in the document in which 
he is uttering these accusations and denunciations against 
this body, he is making it a matter of grievous complaint 
that the Senate has simply expressed an opinion that he 
has transcended tbe limits of the constitution. There was 
a resolution introduced in the Senate some years since, 
similar in its principle and effect to this which is so much 
complained of, and yet Tam not aware that the President, 
or any of his friends, have ever denounced it asan as- 
sumption of unconstitutional power. It was the resolu- 
tion of a Senator from North Carolina, not now a mem- 
ber of the Senate, [\ir. Braxen, } which l will take the 
liberty to read to the Senate. It is as follows: r 

[Mr. S. here read the preamble and resolution relative 
to the Panama mission. ] 

Here the President announced that he had accepted 
the invitation to take part in the Panama Congress, and 
that ministers would be commissioned; in consequence of 
which the declaration in the resolution just read. was 
made. 1 am not aware that it ever was questioned that it 
was competent for the Senate so to express its opinion. 
‘This protest asserts that the resolution to which it relates 
is not legislative, nor designed as the foundation of legis- 
lation. How does the President know that? How 
does he know that it was not intended to lay the founda- 
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tion ofa’ bill for the restoration of the deposites? He 
undertakesto say that this body cannot pass a resolution 
for the. purpose of preventing an evil precedent. Might 
not the Senate-have said, on this occasion, that it express- 
ed:and recorded. its disapprobation, lest the act of. the 
Executive might be drawn into a dangerous precedent? 
Might-it-not be deemed important to prevent the effects 
cof -silent acquiescence in executive usurpation? We 
have seen how precedents to enlarge executive power 
are urged upon us. Silent acquiescence has been again 
and again construed into an approbation of executive 
measures, and yet the. Senate is not permitted to speak; 
and, if they do not speak, silence is assumed to be appro- 
bation and support. If precedents were needed to 
sustain our course, I might cite the proceedings in rela- 
tion to the Seminole war; I might also cite the resolution 
in the other House in relation to the Panama mission; but 
itis unnecessary now to dwell further upon this topic. 
There is.one part of this protest to which it is proper that 
I should advert. The President has seen fit to set forth, 
at full length, certain legislative proceedings in particular 
States, which might be supposed to have a bearing on in- 
dividual: members of this body. He has done me. the 
honor to-refer to my vote upon this occasion, and to my 
having advocated the resolution, and then detailed cer- 
tain proceedings of the State-—no, not of the State, but 
of the legislature. Sir, all I need say to the tenant of 
the white house is, that, if the Secretary of the Treasury 
is claimed. by him to be his Secretary, I am not his Ses- 
ator... I recognise no right in the President of the United 
States ‘to lecture’me on my Senatorial duties, whatever 
power he may claim over his trembling officers, or how- 
ever arbitrarily and oppressively he may control them. I 
am not his officer; and, so far as I am concerned at least, 
he shall learn that this Government is not his Government. 
I recognise no right in Andrew Jackson to come be- 
tween me and the peopleT represent, It is not for him to 
say what opinions I shall hold, or what doctrines sustain. 
I yield not to his dictation; I submit not to his assaults; 
and [trust that my constituents, the spirited and intelli- 
gent people of Maine, will indignantly spurn his auda- 
cious interference between them and their servant. To 
that people alone T hold myself solemnly responsible. 
Tf, in their judgment, they shall think that I merit chas- 
tisement for believing that he had no right to seize the 
public treasure, or that a national bank is necessary to their 
prosperity, 1 shall submit in all humility to that chastise- 
ment from them, but from no other -hand—no, not even 
from Andrew the First, acting monarch of the white 
house. ~The period is rapidly approaching, when, at the 
ballot ‘box, in their primary assemblies, that people may 
express. more directly than they have yet done, their 
opinion of my public services, Until this unprecedented 
Presidential attack, in the face of the nation, it was to me 
a matter of indifference whether my political life should 
be continued or not. I have been ready at all times to 
sacrifice ( to my convictions of duty. The approbation 
. of my constituents, to whom [am bound by the strong ties 
of duty and gratitude, would indeed be at all times inex- 
pressibly dear; while, on the other hand, their sanction of 
the assumptions of executive powers, which would convert 
this free republic into a governnient of one man, would 
leave not a single wish to remain in its service. If they de- 
sire that their representative should be the mere supple 
tool of the President, to do his bidding, register his 
edicts, echo his royal mandates, and submit to his chas- 
tisement here, they will seek one better fitted for such a 
service. 

That there are such to be found in some parts of the 
country, we have pregnant evidence around us. We 
see members of Congress openly avowing that they were 
elected as Jackson men, pledged to support all his meas- 
ures, reserving to themselves no exercise of reason or 


judgment, or conscience or knowledge. I was not elect- 
ed as-Jackson’s man; I am not his man; I am no man’s 
man. I was elected to perform my legislative functions 
according to my own convictions of duty, after the most 
mature and deliberate reflection; and I have done so— 
I have sought no personal aggrandizement; I have not 
bowed the knee to Baal; and I will not now submit- to 
this new prerogative of Presidential animadyersion. E 
am aware that the President disclaims having referred to 
the acts of these State legislatures, and the votes of Sen- 
ators here, for any other purpose then as a mere matter of 
history—merely as a chronicler of the times. He has se- 
lected these particular portions of modern history, not 
with any view of assailing a co-ordinate branch of the 
Government; not with a purpose of attacking particular. 
members, or endeavoring to hold them up in: array 
against their State legislatures—oh no! that would be. 
unwortby the Chief Magistrate, and disreputable to his 
station; but these selections are made merely as matter 
of taste, or as specimens of his style as an historian. 1t 
is merely because they belong to history. Whata pity 
it is, sir, that he should not have given us some other 
specimens of historical writing—some narrative of facts, 
not quite familiar to the public; for these which he has 
selected are the same which have appeared, almost. daily. 
for thé “last three months, in the vituperative columns of 
the official organ. Would it not have been as well, sir, 
if.he had given us something of the secret history of 
those resolutions, the source from which they emanated, 
the initiated few to whom. they were first communicated, 
the ‘caucuses in which they were decreed, and all the. 
modus operandi by which: private judgment was subdued 
by executive and party discipline? his would, indeed, 
have enlightened the public, and aided their understand- 
ing of his favorite selections of modern history. He 
might have furnished us, too, with much curious reading 
if he had chronicled the proceedings of his upper and 
nether cabinets. But I take leave of the historian. 

The President, after making. his onset upon this body, 
and arrogating to himself extraordinary and unlimited 
powers, attempts to enlist the sympathies of the public 
under the baseless pretext that the resolution of the Sen- 
ate assailed his private character. He dwells on his 
great public services, and pronounces his own eulogium. 
It is the old expedient. Thus has it been in all ages 
when the successful warrior thirsts for supreme dominion. 
He appeals to the. people, recurs to his. past services, 
points to his wounds, to the dangers -he has braved, the 
victories he has achieved, denounces those who would 
expose his ambition and resist his encroachments as 
enemies and calumniators—and appeals to the dear peo- 
ple, if they can refuse any thing to such an injured bene- 
factor. Will they not, from gratitude and sympathy, 
crush the. cohstitution, and permit him. to rule as un- 
controlled master? nit 

There is a closing sentiment in this extraordinary docu- 
ment, in which F most. cordially concur... It is, that gov- 
ernment ought to be known only by the blessings it dif- 
fuses; like the dews of heaven, it should be seen and felt 
only.in the freshness and beauty which it spreads over the 
fair surface of creation. And how is ‘my government”? 
now seen and felt? Look abroad upon this wide-extend- 
ed land—see its green fields withered by the blast of op- 
pression—the bread of industry snatched from the mouth 
of labor—hear the piercing cries of widows. and orphans; 
the supplications, the execrations, which daily and hourly 
come up to us from all classes, and occupations, and pur- 
suits, upon that heartless and iron-handed despotism, 
which has struck down their prosperity, blasted their 
hopes, crushed them to the earth, and there still holds 
them in torture and agony, in its unrelenting and unre- 
laxing grasp—and then hear the arbitrary author of all 
this wide-spread ruin and heart-rending misery, calmly 
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tellus that government should be, like the dews of heaven, Hately given by an honorable Senator from Virginia, [Mr- 


seen and felt only in the beauty and freshness which it 
diffuses! 

Such is his theory, and such his practice! Itis another 
illustration with what effrontery iron-hearted oppression 
can put forth pretensions to mildness and benignity! 

Mr. FRELINGUUYSEN next addressed the Senate as 
follows: Mr. President, while I retain any respect for 
myself, or just regard for the sacred trusts committed to 
our care, I cannot consent to receive this document. It 
isa most extraordinary proceeding, and will form an era 
in American history. Here, sir, while the country is 
groaning under the consequences of a rash executive ex- 
periment—while banks are breaking all around us, the 
busy hum of cheerful industry silenced, and labor in ab- 


solute want of employment—all the bitter fruits of exec-| 


ulive interference with public credit—when the cries for 
relief come up in daily supplication—when the people 
had a right to expect some alleviation of their distresses 
from this administration, what do we heat? A lecture of 
an hour and a half, read to the Senate of the United States, 
for daring to question the authority under which this blow 
at our prosperity has been inflicted! Sir, E am opposed 
to the reception of the paper under every aspect. In- 
stead of preserving harmony among the co-ordinate de- 
partments of the Government, its direct and. immediate 
effect will be, to interrupt it. It cannot be otherwise. 
Consider, a moment, the complaints of the President. 

The charge he makes is, that the resolution imputes to 
him a breach of the constitution of the United States, and 
yet, before his communication reaches its second page, 
he avers that the Senate have themselves violated that 
instrument.. The whole paper is interlarded with charges 
of flagrant inroads. Now, sir, if we receive the paper, 
what else can we do but reaffirm our powers and their 
rightful exercise, in the subject-matter of the resolutions: 
and to bandy such criminations between the Senate and 
the Executive, will neither become our dignity nor com- 
port with his. It will only lead to unhappy and unprofit- 
able collisions. It is wholly without precedent or reason 
to sustain it. . 

But, in the next place, I must vote to reject this paper, 
because it is an unauthorized executive interference with 
the legislative action of the Senate of the United States. 
This l regard as the most serious objection: for here is to 
be found its greatest danger, as the first instance of a most 
extraordinary encroachment upon our privileges. The 
President, to relieve himself of this difficulty, is pleased 
to say that the resolution of the Senate leads to no legis- 
lative action. Sir, how does he know this? and what 
right has he to conjecture? We are in the midst of legis- 
lation on the very subject of the removal of the public 
deposites:: The House of Representatives have not yet 
reached this ‘branch of the case. They have resolved 
that the United States Bank should not be re-chartered, 
and that the deposites should not be restored; but whether 
the removal was lawful, or for satisfactory reasons, they 
have not determincd. When the Secretary reports his 
reasons to Congress, and when the President informs us 
that his interference induced the removal of the depos- 
ites, have we no right to pronounce his interference to 
be unauthorized, and the Secretary’s reasons insufficient? 
The President, in his message in December last, distinct- 
ly and officially informed us of his interference with the 
public moneys—and the conduct of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury is directly traced to executive advice and con- 
trol—and pray, sir, have the Senate no right to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon this, as well as all other matters, 
contained in that message? Mr. President, what are we 
coming to? Are we to be lectured, and our. conduct 
made the subject of executive commentary, in the known 
course of our deliberations? 


Why, sir, on- the single ground of the construction 
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Leienx,] legislative action is not only probable, but cer- 
tain; that the Secretary’s reasons must be approved and 
confirmed, by both Houses of Congress, or his act stands 
without legal warrant. And yet we have the Executive 
stepping in between us and our future deliberations, and 
reading off his views of our constitutional powers and 
duties. Sir, it would have been well for him, in charity, 
to have deemed our views of these great interests, the re- 
sult of conscientious convictions. 

And quite as unsatisfactory is the power of removal 
claimed by the President, over the heads of departments. ` 
He relies upon a legislative construction of this disputed 
point, in 1789, But let it be remembered, that the gen- 
eral power of removal in the President was not the matter 
brought into debate on the late resolutions of the Senate; 
but we insisted on this specific proposition, that, when the 
act of Congress put the public moneys under the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, the President did 
not possess the power of interfering with the full and free 
exercise of that discretion; much less to substitute his own 
will for the opinion and conscience of the Secretary. 

And, lastly: I object to this paper, because the reso- 
lution has, at least, this attribute—it is, as the President 
charges it to be, an official rebuke of his conduct. Tam 
willing, sir, to rest my vote on that alone. 1 maintain, 
that we have the right to administer official rebuke for 
every encroachment of the executive department, and 
for every step that power may argue into plausible coun- 
tenance of its grasping pretensions. It is our solemn 
duty to the constitution and the country, to give the warn- 
ing at every such interference. These are the prominent 
reasons wherefore I cannot receive this paper. 

The President has been pleased to introduce into this 
document a copy of the preamble and resolutions of the 
legislature of New Jersey, instructing her Senators. He, 
however, disclaims all questioning of our motives or con- 
duct; calls it matter of history. Sir, it is unworthy of the 
Chief Magistrate to become the chronicler of the times. 
Grant the right to give the instructions, what has the 
President to doin the matter? If four Senators have, 
against such instructions, declared the act of the President 
to be unconstitutional; if they have ventured all the con- 
sequences of unpleasant collisions at home; if they have 
resolved to act on their own judgments, and repose on 
the future approbation of the people, sir, it evinces how 
deep and pervading must have been their convictions of 
high and sacred duty, in declaring the late act of the Pres- 
ident a dangerous encroachment. One word on these 
legislative instructions. 

T wish I had near me the resolutions of a part of the 
people of my State, lately adopted. | They contain, in my 
humble judgment, the true doctrine. ‘They resolved, 
that the members of the State legislature at home, and. 
of the Congress here, are alike servants of the people; 
deny that servants can instruct servants, and that, least 
of all; can they accord to the domestic legislators the right 
of instructing members of Congress as to their more ex- 
tensive public duties. = 

This I believe to be the pure democratic spirit of our 
constitution. The people are represented by the State 
and National departments of Government. They intrast 
the State government with one great class of interests— 
and the National with another and more general class. 
We, in Congress, and our State representatives, are 
responsible, not to each other, but both to the people. 
And we, therefore, are not to receive orders from the 
legislature, nor to send instructions to them.~ Sir, I 
have, in the late acts of the Executive and thé course of 
those who endeavor to sustain him, learned much of what 
never was democracy—the exposition that I have just at- 
tempted, I believe to be of its sound and ‘pure doctrines, 
and by such lights I shall be guided. 


ing a resolution which was held by the. subjects of the 
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of intelligence behind. 
peal, on a great question of constitutional law, to the 
understandings of sucha. people—declamation, passion, 
epithets, opprobrious language, would stand for noth- 
ing. They would float, harmless and unheeded, through 
the empty air, and strike in vain upon the ear of a sober 
and dispassionate tribunal. Indignation, real or affected; 
wrath, however hot; fury, however enraged; assevera- 
tions, however violent; denunciations, however furious, 
will avail nothing. Facts—~inexorable facts—are all that 
will be attended to; reason, calm and self-possessed, is all 
that will be listened to. An intelligent tribunal will exact 
the respect of an address to their understandings; and he 


fore it was settled. That question was one in which the 
House of Commons was judged and condemned, for adopt- 


British crown to bea violation of their constitution, and a 
subversion of the rights of Englishmen: the question now | that wishes to be heard in this great question, or being 
before the Senate, and which will go before the Ameri-| heard, would wish to be heeded, will have occasion to be 
can people, grows out ofa resolution in which he (Mr. B.) iclear and correct in his facts; close and perspicuous in 
believed that the constitution had been violated—the priv-j his application of law; fair and candid in hbis conclusions 
ileges of the House of Representatives invaded—and the | and inferences, temperate and decorous in bis language; 
rights of an American citizen, in the person of the Presi-!and scrupulously free from every taint of vengeance and 
dent, subverted. The resolution of the House of Com-| malice. Solemnly impressed with the truth of all these 


mons, after fourteen years of annual motions, was expun- 
ged from the Journal of the House; and he pledged him- 
self to the American people to commence a similar series 
of motions with respect to this resolution of the Senate. 
He had made up his mind to do so without consultation 
with any human being, and without deigning to calculate 
the chances or the time of success, He rested under 
the firm conviction that. the resolution of the Senate, 
which had drawn from the President the calm, temperate, 
and dignified protest, which had been read at the table, 
wasa resolution which ought to be expunged from the 
Journal of the Senate; and ifany thing was necessary to 
stimulate his sense of duty in making a motion to that ef- 
fect, and in encouraging others after he was gone, in 
following up that motion to success, it would be found 
jn the history and termination of the similar motion which 
waa made in the English House of Commons to which he 
had referred. ‘hat motion was renewed for fourteen 
years—from 1768 to 1782—before it was successful. For 
the first seven years, the lofty and indignant majority did 
not condescend to reply to the motion. 
under a dead vote as often as presented. ‘The second 
seven years they replied; and at the end of the term, and 


‘on the assembling of a new Parliament, the veteran mo- 


tion was carried by more than two to one; and the gratify- 
ing spectacle was beheld of a public exptrgation, in the 
fuce of the. assembled Commons of England, of the ob- 
noxious resolution from the Journal of the House. The 
elections in Englund. were septennial, and it took two 
terms of seven years, or two general elections, to bring 
the sense of the kingdom to bear “upon their representa- 
tives. ‘The clections of the Senate were sexennial, with in- 
tercalary exits and entrances, and it might take a less, or 
a longer period, he would not presume to say which, to 
bring the sense of the American people to bear upon an 
act of the American Senate. Of that, he would make no 
calculation; but the final success of the motion in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons, after fourteen years’ perse- 
verance, was a sufficient encouragement for him to begin, 
and doubtless. would encourage others to continue, until 
the. good work should be crowned with success, and the 
only atonement made, which it wasin the Senate’s power 
to make, to. the violated majesty of the constitution, the 
invaded privileges of the House of Representatives, and 
the subverted rights ofan American citizen. 

In bringing this..great question before the American 
people, Mr. B. should consider himself as addressing the 
calm intelligence of an enlightened commanity, He be- 
‘Yieved the body of the American people to be the most 
enlightened community upon earth;and, without tlie least 


They suuk itithe President’s message. 


convictions, it was the intention of himself, (Mr B.,) 
whatever the example or the provocation might be—nev- 
er to forget his place, his subject, his audience, and his 
object—never to forget that he was speaking in the 
American Senate, on a question of violated constitution 
and outraged individual. right, to an audience compre- 
hending the whole body of the American people, and 
for the purpose of obtaining-a“ righteous decision. from 
the calm and sober judgment of a high-minded, inteli- 
gent, and patriotic community. 

The question immediately before the Senate was one 
of minor consequence; it might be called a question of 
small import, except for the effect which the decision 
might have upon the Senate itself. In that point of 
view, it might be a question of some moment; for, with- 
out reference to individuals, it was essential to the cause 
of free governments, that every department of the Gov- 
ernment, the Senate inclusive, should so act as to pre- 
serve to itself the respect and the confidence of the coun- 
try. The immediate question was, upon the rejection of 
It was moved to reject it-—to 
reject it, not after it was considered, but before it was 
considered! and thus to tell the American people that 
their President shall not be heard—should not be allowed 
to plead his defence—in the presence of the body that 
condemned him-—neither before the condemnation, nor 
after it! This is the motion, and certainly no enemy to 
the Senate could wish it to miscarry. The President, 
in the conclusion of his message, has respectfully request- 
ed that his defence might be entered upon the Journal 
of the Senate—upon that same Journal which contains 
the record of his convictions. .. This is the request of the 
President. Willthe Senate deny it? . Will tbey refuse 
this act of sheer justice and common decency? Will they 
go further, and not only refuse to place it on the Journal, 
but refuse even to suffer it to remain in the Senate? Will 
they refuse to permitit to remain on file, but send it 
back, or throw it out of doors, without condescending 
to reply to it? for that is the exactimport of the motion 
now made! Will Senatorsexhaust their minds, and their 
bodies also, in loading this very communication with epi- 
thets, and then say that it shall not. be received? Will 
they receive memorials, resolutions, essays, from all that 
choose to abuse the President, and not receive a word of 
defence from him? Will they continue the spectacle 
which had been presented here for three months—a daily 
presentation of attacks upon the President from all that 
choose to attack him, young and old, boys and men—at- 
tacks echoing the very sound. of this resolution, and 
which are not only received and filed here, but printed 
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also, and referred toa committee, and introduced, each 
one, witha lauded commentary of set phrase? Are the 
senate to receive all these, and yet refuse to receive from 
the object of all this attack one word of answer? In this 

oint of view—as a question concerning the Senate it- 
self, it may become material to the Senate, ina country 
and in an age when no tribunal is too high for public 
opinion to reach it, it may become material to the Senate, 
in such a country and such an age, to reject and throw out 
of doors the calm and temperate defence of the Presi- 
dent, ‘in the midst of the reception of a thousand memo- 
rials and resolutions condemning him for the very act 
which he is not allowed to defend. Is he to be the 
only citizen who is not to be heard by the Senate? Him 
whom it seems to be lawful for every one whose educa- 
tion and manners qualifies him for the application of bil- 
lingsgate rhetoric, to lavish it upon him. Rejected or 
not, that communication cannot be secreted from the 
eyes of the Amercan people. It has been read, and 
willbe printed. An independent press will carry it to 
the extremities of the country, and hand it down to suc- 
ceeding generations. It will be compared with speeches 


the authentic evidence, in the calmest manner, which it 
will be their business to weigh in the formation of their 
opinions on this momentous subject. The first evidence 
which he should submit, was the series of resolutions 
which were presented to the Senate, before one could be 
framed which could unite the votes of the 26 Senators 
who finally voted together in the adoption of one of them. 
He said he should present the series of these resolutions, 
for in the metamorphosis which they underwent, there’ 
was much for anxious reflection; the first one containing 
specifications, which were omitted in the second and 
third; while the second and third notoriously rested upon 
the specifications omitted, and which could not be retain- 
ed on the face of the record! 

Mr. B. then read the resolution at first offered by Mr. 
Cuar at the commencement of the debate. It was in 
the following words: 

« Resolved, ‘Chat by dismissing the late Secretary of 
the Treasury, because he would not, contrary to his sense 
of his own duty, remove the money of the United States 
in deposite with the Bank of the United States and its 
branches, in conformity with the President's opinion, and 


delivered for three months in this Capitol, against this! by appointing his successor to effect such removal, which’ 


President, and an enlightened and upright community 
will decide between the language of the defence, and 
the language of the accusation; between the temper of 
the accusers, and the temper of the accused; between 
the violent President who has violated the constitution 


ihas been done, 
a power over the Treasury of the United States not grant- 


the President has assumed the exercise of 


ed to him by the constitution and laws, and dangerous to 
the liberties of the people.” 


He then read the resolution as amended, or altered, by 


and the laws, and the meek and gentle Senators whojthe same gentleman, and offered again to the Senate to~ 


have sat in judgment upon him for it. The people 
will see these things—will compare them together— 
will judge for themselves; 
free and happy land, will be the final and supreme 
award, from which there is no appeal. 

‘The great question, Mr. B. said, which was to go nefore 
the American people, and to claim from them that in- 
tense and profound consideration which the English peo- 
ple gave to the conduct of the House of Commons in re- 
gard to the Middlesex election, is the constitutionality of 
the Senate’s conduct in adopting a resolution which cou- 


and that judgment, in this; bility of 


It was as follows: 
upon himself the responsi- 
the public money from 


wards the close of the debate. 

c Resolved, That in taking 
removing the deposites of 
the Bank of the United States, the President of the 
United States has assumed the exercise of a power over 
the Treasury of the United States not granted to him by 
the constitution and laws, and dangerous to the liberties 
of the people.” 

He then read the third edition, revised, amended, and 
altered, of the same resolution, as finally submitted to 
the Senate by the original mover, and adopted by the 


demned the President for a violation of the laws and of| vote of the Senate: 


the constitution of his country. It was the conduct of 
the Senate which would now be on trial, and that conduct 
deserved to be tried, and ds far as it depended upon him, 
shonld be tried, upon the facts of the case alone—upon 
the facts which our Journal contains—upon the resolutions 
as offered, and adopted, here—upon the authentic 
speeches which the supporters of these resolutions bave 
published to the world, and which show the sense in 
which they understood the proceeding which they carried 
on. The proceeding he, Mr. B., held to be an impeach- 
ment, without the forms of an impeachment—a convic- 
tion, without the form of atrial—a sentence of condem- 
nation fora high crime and misdemeanor against the 
Chief Magistrate of the republic, without evidence, with. 
out hearing, without defence, without the observance of 
asingle form prescribed for the trial of impeachments; 
and this by the very tribunal which is bound to try the 
formal impeachment for the same matter, if duly demand- 
ed by the general inquest of the nation in their Hall of 
Representatives, ‘This was the question which the coun- 
try would have to try, and in the trial of which, furious 
passion, reckless denunciation, or even audacious asser- 
tion, will stand for nothing. The record! the record! 
will be the evidence which the country will demand. 
The facts! the facts! willbe the data which they require! 
The speeches! the speeches! delivered on this floor will 
be the test of the spirit and intention with which these 
proceedings were pursued and consummated, and without 
animadverting upon the manner ia which the President’s 
message and protest had been received here, and which 
has presented such an extraordinary scene in the Amert- 
can Senate, he should proceed to lay before the people 


« Resolved, That the President, in the late Executive 
proceedings in relation to the public revenue, has assum- 
ed upon bimself authority and power not conferred by 
the constitution and laws, but in derogation of both.” 

Mr. B. then remarked upon the alteration which these 
resolutions had undergone, and begged it to be well re- 
membered that none of these alterations were amend- 
ments made by the Senate, but were the voluntary and 
successive changes introduced by the mover himself. He 
remarked, first, upon the nature of these changes; sec- 
ondly, upon the design which induced them; and thirdly, 
upon the effect of making them. The first change con- 
sisted in dropping the specification on which the general 
charge of violating the laws and the constitution rested, 
and retaining the formal impeachment conclusion, of dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the people. The second change 
consisted in the omission of the specification, and in the 
suppression of that regular impeaching clause—danger- 
ous to the liberties of the people! Now, said Mr. B., 
when were these alterations made? Certainly it was after 
the objection had been fully taken in the Senate that this 
resolution contained impeachable matter! It was after the 
original resolution had been denounced as a virtual im- 
peachment of the President of the United States, and af- 
ter the suppressed passages had been pointed out as pro- 
ving and identifying the impeachment character of the 
resolution. Tt was after all this that the alterations were 
made. Having shown the time when the alterations 
were made, Mr. B. next showed the design with which 
they must have been made; and that evidently, was to get 
rid of the criminal aspect of the proceedings, and to 
avoid a trial before the people on those specifications, on 
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which, possibly, the 26-could not unite here, nor go-to 
trial ‘upon any: where! : He remarked, in the third place, 
upon: the effect produced in the character. of the: resolu- 
tion; and affirmed that it was nothing. He said that. the 
same ‘charge ran through all three. They all three im- 

uted to‘ the President a violation of the constitution and 
aws of the country—of that constitution which he was 
sworn to support, and of those laws which he was not 
only bound to observe himself, but to cause to be faith- 
fully observed by all others.. A- violation of the constitu- 
tion and of the laws, Mr. B. said, were not abstractions 
and metaphysical subtleties. They must relate to persons 
or things. The violations cannot rest in the air; they 
must affix themselves to men or to property; they must 
connect themselves with the transactions of real life. 
‘They cannot be ideal and contemplative. In omitting the 
specifications relative to the dismission of one: Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the appointment of another, what 
other specifications were adopted or substituted? Cer- 
tainly none! What others were mentally intended? Surely 
none! What others were suggested’? Certainly none! The 
general charge then rests upon the same specification; 
and so completely is this the fact, that no supporter of 
the resolutions has thought it necessary to make the least 
alteration in his speeches which supported the original 
resolution, or to say a single additional word in favor of 
the altered resolution as finally passed. The omission of 
the specification is. then an omission of form and not of 
substance; .it is a change of words and not of things; and 
the substitution of a derogation of the laws and constitu- 
tution, for dangerous to the liberties of the people, is a 
still more: flagrant instance: of change of words without 
change of things... It is tautologous and nonsensical. It 
adds nothing to the general charge, and takes nothing 
from it. It neither explains it nor qualifies it. In the 
technical sense it is absurd; for it is not the case of a 
statute in derogation of the common law, to wit, repeal- 
ing a part of it; in the common parlance understanding 
it is ridiculous, for the President is not even charged with 
defaming the constitution and the laws; and, if he was so 
charged, it would present a curious trial of scandalum 
magnatum for the American Senate to engage in. No! 
said Mr..B., this derogation clause is an expletion! It is 
put into fillup! The regular impeaching clause of dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the people, had to be taken out. 
There was danger, not to the people certainly, but to the 
character of the resolution, if it staid in. It identified 
that resolution as an-impeachment, and, therefore, consti- 
tuted a-piece of internal evidence which it was necessary 
to withdraw; but in withdrawing which, the character of 
the’ resolution was not altered. ‘The charge for violating 
the laws and ‘the constitution still stood; and the substitu- 
ted clause was nothing but a stopper to a vacuum—ad- 
ditional sound without ‘additional sense, to fill up.a blank 
and round off a sentence. 

After showing the impeaching character of the Senate’s 
resolution, from its own internal evidence, Mr. B. had re- 
course to another description of evidence, scarcely infe- 
rior to the resolutions. themselves, in the authentic inter- 
pretations of their meaning. He alluded to the speeches 
made in support of them, and which had resounded in 
this chamber for three months, and were now circulating 
all over the country in every variety of newspaper and 
pamphlet form. These speeches were made by the 
friends of the resolution to procure its adoption here, and 
to justify its adoption before the country. - Let the 
country then read, let the people read, what has been 
sent to them for the purpose of justifying these resolu- 
tions which they are now to.try! They will find them to 
be in the character of prosecution pleadings against an 
accused man, on his trial for the commission of great 
crimes! Let them look over these speeches, and mark 
the passages; they will find language ransacked, history 


rummaged, to find words sufficiently strong, and examples 
sufficiently. odious, to paint and exemplify the enormity of 
the crime of which the President was alleged to be guilty. 
After reading these passages, let any one doubt, if he can, 
as to the character of the resolution which was adopted. 
Let him doubt, if he can, of the impeachable nature. of 
the offence which was charged upon the President. : Let 
him doubt, if he can, that every Senator who voted for 
that resolution, voted the President tobe guilty of an im- 
peachable offence—an offence; for the trial of which this 
Senate is the appointed tribunal—anh offence which it will 
be the immediate duty of the House of Representatives to 
bring before the Senate, in a formal impeachment, unless 
they disbelieve in the truth and. justice of the resolution 
which has been adopted. 

Mr. B. said there were three charactersin which the 
Senate could act, and every time it acted it necessarily did 
so in one or the other of these characters. It possessed 
executive, legislative, and judicial characters. As a part 
of the executive, it acted on treaties and nominations to 
office; asa part of the legislative, it assisted in making 
laws; as a judicial tribunal, it decided impeachments, 
Now, in which of these characters did the Senate act 
when it adopted the resolution in question? Not in its ex- 
ecutive character, it will be admitted; not in its legista» 
tive character, it will be proved; for the resolution was, 
in its nature, wholly foreign to legislation. It was direct- 
ed, not to the formation of a law, but to the condemnation 
of the President. It was to condemn him for dismissing 
one Secretary, because he would not doa thing, and ap- 
pointing another that he might do it; and certainly: this 
was not matter for legislation; for Mr. Duane could not 
be restored by law, nor Mr. Taney be put out by law. It 
was to convict the President of violating the constitution 
and the laws; and surely these infractions are not to be 
amended by laws, but avenged by trial and punishment. 
The very nature of the resolution proves it to be foreiga 
to all legislation; its form proves the same thing; for it is 
not joint, to require the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and thus ripen into law; nor is it followed by 
an instruction to a committee to report a bill in conformity 
to it. No such instruction could even now be added with- 
out committing an absurdity of the most ridiculous ehar- 
acter. There was another resolution, with which this 
must not be confounded, and upon which an instruction 
to a committee might have been bottomed; it was the res- 
olution which declared the Secretary’s reasons for re- 
moving the deposites to be insufficient and unsatisfactory ; 
but no such instruction has heen bottomed even upon that 
resolution; so that it is evident that no legislation of any 
kind was intended to follow either resolution, even that 
to which legislation might have been appropriate, much | 
less that to which it would have been an absurdity. Four 
months: have. elapsed since the resolutions were brought 
in. In-all that time there has been no attempt to found a 
legislative act upon either of them; and it is too late now 
to assume that the one which in its nature and.jn its form 
is wholly foreign to legislation, is a legislative act, and 
adopted by the Senate in its legislative character. No? 
This resolution is judicial; it is a judgment pronounced 
upon an imputed offence; it is the declared sense of a ma- 
jority of the Senate, of the guilt of the President of a 
high crime and misdemeanor. It is, in substance, an im- 
peachment—an impeachment in violation of all the forms 
prescribed by the constitution—in violation of the privi- 
leges of the House of Representatives—in subversion of 
the rights of the accused, and the record of which ought 
to be expunged from the Journal of the Senate. 

Mr. B. said, the selection of a tribunal for the trial of 
impeachments was felt, by the convention which framed 
the constitution, as one of the most delicate and. difficult 
tasks which they had to perform. Those great men 
were well read in history, both ancient and modern, and 
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knew that the impeaching power—the usual mode for 
trying political men for political offences—was often an 
engine for the gratification of factious and ambitious feel- 
ings. An impeachment was well known to be the beat- 
en road for running down a hated or successful political 
rival, After great deliberation—after weighing all the 
tribunals, even that of the Supreme Court—the Senate 
of the United States was fixed upon as the body which, 
from its constitution, would be the most impartial, neu- 
tral, and equitable, that could be selected, and with the 
check of a previous inquisition, and presentment of 
charges by the House of Representatives, would be the 
safest tribunal to which could be confided a power so 
great in itself, and so susceptible of being abused. The 
Senate was selected; and to show that he had not over- 
stated the difficulties of the convention in making the 
selection, he would take leave to read a passage froma 
work which was canonical on this subject, and from an 
article in that work which was written by the gentleman 
whose authority would have most weight on this occa- 
sion. He spoke of the Federalist, and of the article 
written by Gen. Hamilton on the impeaching power: 
‘A well-constituted court for. the trial of impeach- 
ments is an object not more to be desired than difficult to 
be obtained, in a government wholly elective. ‘The sub- 
jects of its jurisdiction are those offences which proceed 
from the misconduct of public men; or, in other words, 
from the abuse or violation of some public trust. They 
are ofa nature which may, with peculiar propriety, be 
denominated political, as they relate chiefly to injuries 
done immediately to society itself. The prosecution 
of them, for this reason, will seldom fail to agitate the 
passions of the whole community, and to divide it into 
parties more or less. friendly or. inimical to the accused. 
. In many casesy it will connect itself with the pre-existing 
factions, and will enlist all their animosities, partialities, 
influence and interest, on one side or on the other; and, 
in such cases, there will always be the greatest danger 
that the decision will be regulated more by the compara- 
tive strength of parties, than by the real demonstrations 
of innocence or guilt. ‘The delicacy and magnitude of a 
trust which so deeply concerns the political reputation 
and existence of every man engaged in the administration 
of public affairs, speak for themselves. The difficulty 
of placing it rightly in a government resting entirely on 
the basis of periodical elections, will as readily be per- 
ceived, when it is considered that the most conspicuous 
characters in it will, from that circumstance, be too often 
the leaders or the tools of the most cunning or the most 
numerous faction; and, on this account, can hardly be ex- 
pected to possess the requisite neutrality towards those 
whose conduct may be the subject of scrutiny. 


‘* The division of the powers of impeachment between |in England. 
the two branches of the legislature, assigning to one the | 


right of accusing, 
the inconvenience of making the same persons both ac- 
cusers and judges; and guards against the danger of. per- 
secution from the prevalency of a factious spirit in either 
of those branches.” 

Mr. B. said there was much matter for 
the present object of discussion in the extract which 
hehad read. Its definition of an impeachable offence 
covered the identical charge which was contained in the 
resolution adopted by the Senate against the President. 


their partialities—all their influence—all their interest; 
and, what was not foreseen by General Hamilton, it has 
called forth the tremendous moneyed power, and the 


judges chosen for the occasion, but in 


to the other, the right of trying, avoids [exceeded that court, both in 
of their crimes and oppressions. 


elucidation of Chamber, in the whole course of its existence. 


pervading organization of a great moneyed power, wield- 


ing a mass of forty millions of money, and sixty millions 
of debt; wielding the whole in aid and support of this 


charge upon the President, and working the double bat- 


tery of seduction on one hand, and oppression on the 


other, to put down the man against whom itis directed! 


This is what General Hamilton did not foresee; but the 


next feature in the picture he did foresee, and most ac- 
curately describe, as it is now seen by us all. He said that 
the decision of these impeachments would often be regu- 
lated more by the comparative strength of parties than 
by the guilt or innocence of the accused. How. pro- 
phetic! Look to the memorials, resolutions, and peti- 
tions, sent in here to criminate the President, so clearly 
marked by a party line, that when an exception occurs, it 
is made the special subject of public remark. Look at 
the vote in the Senate, upon the adoption of the resolu- 
tion, also as clearly defined by a party line as any party 
question can ever be expected to be. 

To guard the most conspicuous characters,from being 
persecuted—Mr. B. said, he was using the language of 
General Hamilton—to guard the most conspicuous char- 
acters from being persecuted by the leaders or the tools 
of the most cunning or the most numerous faction—the 
convention had placed the power of trying impeachments, 
not in the Supreme Court, not even in a body of select 
the Senate of the 
United States, and not even in them without an inter- 
vening check to the abuse of that power, by associating 
the House of Representatives, and forbidding the Senate 
to proceed against any officer until that grand inquest of 
the: nation should demand his trial. How far fortunate, 
or otherwise, the convention may have been in the selec- 
tion of its tribunal for the trial of impeachments, it was 
pot for him, Mr. B., to say. It was not for him to say 
how far the requisite neutrality towards those whose con- 
duct may be under scrutiny, may be found, or has been 
found, in this body. But he must take leave to say, that 
if a public man may be virtually impeached—actually 
condemned by the Senate ofan impeachable offence, with- 
out the intervention of the House of Representatives, then 
has the constitution failed at one of its most vital points, 
and a ready means found for doing a thing which had 
filled other countries with persecution, faction, and vio- 
lence, and which it was intended should. never be done 
here. 

Mr. B. called upon the Senate to recollect what was 
the feature in the famous court of the Star Chamber, 
which rendered that court the most odious that ever sat 
It was not the mass of its enormities—great 
as they were—for the regular tribunals which yet existed, 
in the mass.andin the atrocity 
The regular courts in 
the compass of a single reign—that of James the Second; 
a single judge, in a single riding-~Jeffries, on the West- 
ern Cireuit-~surpassed all the enermities of the Star 
What 
then rendered that court so intolcrably odious to the 
English people? Sir, said Mr. B., it was because that 
court had no grand jury—-because it proceeded without 
presentment, without indictment-—upon information alone 


The offence charged upon him possessed every feature of|—and thus got at its victims without the intervention, 


the impeachment defined by General Hamilton. It im- 
putes misconduct to a public man, for the abuse and vio- 
lation of a public trust. Lhe discussion of the charge has 
agitated the passions of the whole community; it has diyi- 
ded the people into parties, some friendly, some inimical, to 
the accused; it has connected itself with pre-existing par- 
ties, enlisting the whole of the opposition parties under 
one banner, and calling forth all their. animositics—all 


without the restraint, of an accusing body. ‘This is the 
feature which stink the Star Chamber in England. It is 
the feature which no criminal tribunal in this America is 
allowed to possess. The most inconsiderable. offender, 
in any State of the Union, must be charged by a grand 
jury before he can be tried by the court.: In this Senate, 
sitting as a high court of impeachment, a charge must 
first be presented by the House of Representatives, sitting 
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as thegrand-inquest-of the nation.. But if the Senate 
cai proceed, without the intervention of this grand in- 
quest, wherein:is it to differ from the Star Chamber, ex- 
cept-in-the: mere. execution of its decrees? And what 
other- execution is now required for delinquent. public 
men; than the force of public opinion? Not said Mr. B., 
we liye in.an age when public opinion, over public men, 
is omnipotent and irreversible!—when_ public sentiment 
annihilates a public man more effectually than the scaffold. 
'To this new and omnipotent tribunal, all the public men 
of Europe and America are now happily subject. The 
fiat of public opinion’ has superseded the axe of the 
executioner, Struck by that opinion, kings and empe- 
rors in Europe, and the highest functionaries among our- 
selves, fall powerless from the political stage, and wander, 
while their bodies live, as shadows and phantoms over 
the land, Should he give examples? It might be invid- 
ious; yet all woald recollect an eminent example of a 
citizen, once sitting at the head of this Senate, afterwards 
falling under a judicial prosecution, from which he-es- 
caped untouched by the sword of the law, yet that emi- 
nent citizen was more utterly annihilated by public opin- 
ion, that apy execution of a capital sentence could ever 
have accomplished upon his name. What occasion then 
has the Senate, sitting asa court of impeachment, for 
the power of execution? The only effect of a regular 
impeachment now, is to remove from office, and disqual- 
ification for office. An irregular impeachment will be 
tantamount to removal and disqualification, if the justice 
of the sentence is confided in by the people, If this con- 
demnation of the President bad. been pronounced in the 
first:term of his administration, and the people had be- 
lieved in the truth and justice of the sentence, certainly 
President Jackson would not have been elected a second 
time; and every object that a political rival, or a political 
party, could have wished from his removal from office, 
and disqualification for office, would have been accom- 
plished. | Disqualification for office--loss of public favor 
~political death—is now the object of political rivalship; 
and all this can be accomplished by an informal, as well 
as by a formal impeachment, if the sentence is only con- 
fided in by the people. IF the people believed that the 
President has violated the constitution and the laws, he 
ceases to be the object of their respect and their confi- 
dence; he loses-their favor; he dies a political death; and 
that this might be the object of the resolution, Mr. B. would 
leave to the determination of those who should. read the 
speeches which were delivered in support of the meas- 
ure, and which would constitute a’ public and lasting 
monument of the temper in which the resolution was 
presented, and the object intended to be accomplished 
byt |. ; aola i : 

"te wasin vain to say there ‘could be no object; at. this 
time, in annihilating the political influence of President 
Jackson, and killing him off asa public man, with a Sen- 
atorial conviction for violating the laws and constitution 
of the country. Such an assertion, if ventured upon by 
any one, would stand contradicted by facts, of which 
Europe and America are witnesses. Does he not stand 
between the country and the bank? Is he not proclaimed 
the sole obstacle to the re-charter of the bank; and in its 
ye-charter is there not wrapped up the destinies of a po- 
litical party, now panting for power? Remove this sole 
obstacle—annihilate its inhluence—kill off President Jack- 
son with « sentence of condemnation for ahigh crime and 
misdemeanor, and the charter_of the bank will be re- 
newed, and in its renewal, a political party, now thun- 
dering at the gates of the Cupitol, will leap into power. 
Here then is an object for desiring the extinction of the 
political influence ‘of President Jackson! An object 
large enough to be seen by-all America! and attractive 
enough to enlist the combined interest of a great moneyed 
power, and ofa great political party. 
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Mr. SOUTHARD said: Mr.: President, I assure the 
Senate that I feel, quite sufficiently, the solemnity of the 
occasion. on which we are called to act, without the warn- 
ing of the Senator from Missouri; but I fear that I shall 
not be able to school myself into all the calmness which 
deliberate discussion demands. It would,. perhaps, be 
better that comments on this mest unexpected and extra: 
ordinary paper from-the Executive, should be postponed 
until reflection should soften the excitement under which I 
acknowledge that ! address you. But I cannot permit that 
portion of this document in which the President makes 
direct allusion to my own conduct, to, pass without prompt 
notice. The President regards the resolution of the Sen- 
ate as uncalled for—designed for no legislative purpose 
—intended to lead to no legislative action—not authorized 
by our legislative duties—but meant simply to express 
our condemnation of him—and, as an assumption of judi- 
cial‘ power, an expression of an ex parte judicial opinion. 
So faras I am individually concerned, J pronounce this 
view of ita gross misapp?ehension or misrepresentation 
and perversion of my vote and purposes. In what situation 
did this subject stand, when this message was received? 
Its history will explain its character. When we came 
here, at the commencement of the session, we found the 
public treasure removed from the position in which it 
had been, for years past, under the solemn sanction of the 
laws of the land. 1t was placed where no legal provision 
had directed—without responsibility, and, as 1 believed, 
without safety. It was not only our duty as guardians of 
the public money, in our legislative capacity, to inquire 
into the authority by which thë removal had been made, 
but, urider the ‘express provision of the statute, the rea- 
sons for the removal were to be given to us in our legis- 
lative capacity, that we might adjudge upon their suffi- 
ciency, and make such regulations as the ‘public interest 
and the safety of the funds demanded. We could not 
avoid doing this without a shameful abandonment of our 
official trust, The reasons were given to us by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary. “They were submitted for our 
decision, and we were called on either to consider their 
validity, or to receive them as sufficient, merely because 
the Presideut had chosen to act upon them, ‘The latter 
ĮI was not prepared for. The reasons or causes were those 
assigned. by the Secretary, with the order of the ‘Presi- 
dent when he took the responsibility upon himself. We 
investigated the reasons of the Secretary, and one of our 
resolutions affirms our conviction that they were not suf- 
ficient. The resolution, it is presumed no one will 
deny, we passed, as a part of Congress, in our legislative 
character. But if we had stopped there, we should not 
have met the whole case—there had been an immediate 
and direct action of the Execitive; he had interfered, 
and the right was claimed by him, and for him, so toin- 
terfere. If he had that, right, the removal was to be 
justified ‘by it, so fur as mere law was concerned. ‘This 
right was one of immense importance—deeply affecting 
the very essence of our institutions. 

"The claim was new, as many of us believed, in the his- 
tory and the theory of our Government, and tending to 
its absolute subversion. Yet it was boldly affirmed, and 
ifit existed, was a shield for the act which had been per- 
formed by the Secretary. It is now again put forth, in 
its boldest form, in the present paper. How, then, was it 
possible for us to decide upon the measure—to express 
our opinion upon the removal of the public treasure, 
without considering and deciding upon the right of the 
Executive to command and compel the removal? It was 
not possible. Before we undertake to repair an evil, we 
must see that the evil exists. Before we attempt to re- 
store the laws, we must decide that the laws have been 
violated. We had no alternative, unless we chose to 
evade the question, as has been elsewhere done, and, 
without yenturing to say any thing of the past, to lock 
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only to the future disposition of the money. Sir, I could 
perceive no reason why I should not disapprove of an il- 
legal act of the Executive, and had no bonds to break in 
doing so. 1 felt it my duty to pass, also, upon this point. 


In doing this, I acted as a member of Congress, not as ajc 


judge. How could we reach the legislation on the sub- 
Ject without first affirming the propriety or impropriety 
of the disposition which had been made of the money? 
It was either to be left where we found it—restored to 
the place from which it had been illegally taken, or some 
other provision made for it. The correctness of any one, 


not furnish terms more mild to express our opinion that 
the act of the President was unconstitutional, and desti- 
tate of legal right. We do not charge him with usurpa- 
fen it wilful violation of the constitution. If he 

looses to put that construction upon it, it can be for no 
fair or proper purpose.. It is a mere declaration that he 
had not rightful authority to do the act. lt was connect- 
ed with the resolution upon the reasons of the Secretary, 
and related to the exercise of the President’s authority in 
making the removal, and declares that that exercise of 
authority was unconstitutional and illegal. It admits no 


and of all these courses, depended upon the propriety of} doubt as to its application, and conveys no other censure, 


the executive action—upon the right of the President to 
give his order. It was incorporated in every view to 
which the subject was exposed. We could not legislate 
in any form without making up an opinion upon it. The 
resolution which the President condemns, was the re- 
suit. It was the necessary and inevitable consequence 
of the position in which he had placed the subject; and, 
if we had coincided with him in opinion, no fault would 
have been found with us--no absence of legislative 


authority would have been suggested. Then it would) him in 


have been quite evident that we 
our legislative powers. 

But, sir, the resolution was not only the appropriate 
and necessary part of our legislative action; it was also an 
ordinary and common matter, It was no more than, in 
the first place, settling, in the form of a resolution, the 
sense of this body, upon the principles by which our 
legislative action should be guided-—a course which is of 
frequent occurrence. And it receives its condemnation 
now, only because it does not fall in with the high-handed 
assumptions of power which have been exhibited by the 
Executive, in utter disregard of legal and constitutional 
restraints. It is not our fault; if a resolution, settling the 
principles of the case, casts censure upon the Executive. 

Bul, it is a condemnation of the President. That is 
true. And could we disapprove the removal of the pub- 
lic money, without condemning the conduct of the Pres- 
ident? Could we restore it to its old depository by law, 
without condemning its removal? Could we pass any 
law which did not fallin with his dictation, without ex- 
pressing censure upon his action? Mr. President, the 
resolution was, in substance, an indispensable part of any 
legislation on the subject. And whenever and by whom- 
ever it shall be affirmed, that it was intended for no-pur- 
pose of legislation, and unconnected with it, I shall not 
hesitate to declare, that, in my view of the case, and upon 
the principles by which E was guided, the assertion is ab- 
solutely and totally unfounded. f looked to legislation, 
and to legislation only. Whether any law, or any action 
of any kind may yet result from it, depends not upon 
myself, but others. If f have the power, I will carry out 
the condemnation in a shape which shall prevent future 
trespasses. And I am not willing that the public should 
be misled by the character given to the resolution in this 
paper. Jt wus no decision on impeschment—no act of 
judicial authority—no assumption of unlicensed. power. 
it was a legitimate exercise of our legislative functions. , 

if we had not a right to’ pass this resolution, because if 
disapproves what the Executive has done, we can have 
no right to disapprove any other act of the Executive. 
Whenever he shall so violate the law that the Senate 1s 
compelled to condemn his conduct, he must go quit, and 
we cannot aid in repairing the law. 

‘And, Mr. President, if we had a right to express any 
opinion adverse to the principles and conduct of the Ex- 
ecutive, I amat a-loss to perceive why the form of the 
resolution is so objectionable. It is in these words: *€ That 
the President, in the late Executive proceedings in re- 
lation tothe public revenue, has assumed upon himself 


authority and power not conferred by the constitution 
and laws, but in derogation of both.” Language does 


kept within the pale of! unprincipled? 


than an assertion of error: it imputes no improper motive. 
But, sir, this paper not only perverts the character of 


the resolution—it alleges that the resolution contains an 


imputation on the private character of the President. Is 
this true? or is it altogether unfounded? Read over that 
resolution. Is there one word—one allusion against his 
private character or motives?—the slightest imputation 
against it, either by express words, or by implication? 
Does he think himself so infallible, that, when we declare 
error, we necessarily declare him base and 
Or is this imputation pretended, that he 
may take occasion to pronounce his own eulogy and trum- 
pet his own fame, as if he had no other trumpeter? 
‘Chere were personal allusions to him by individual Sena- 
tors in debate; but of these he does not take notice, nor 
had he any right to notice them in an official communi- 
cation to the Senate. He speaks of the resolution only, 
and his allegation in regard to it is unfounded. ‘The 
Senate has made no accusation against his personal char- 
acter; and when his paper shall go out, as good care will 
be taken by him that it shall go out promptly, the public 
ought not to be deceived on this pomt. The Senate has 
merely declared its opinion that this act was illegal. Is 
this an impeachment which will justify him in coming to 
us with an inflated commentary upon himself, which we 
are to place upon our Journals to last forever, and send 
out to the world with the authority of a public, official, 
legislative document? He reminds us, if] heard the read- 
ing correctly, that he bears upon his person enduring me- 
morials of the contest in which our liberty was purchased. 
gir, I for one am ignorant of the nature of these memo- 
rials, and should have been pleased to see some specifica- 
tion or description, I never saw his name in the history 
of the Revolution. If he and his friends bave stated his 
age correctly, he was at that period a boy of some 14 or 
16 years old. We have, it is true, heard of wounds and 
balis connected with his person, but we are not told that 
they were received at the bead of a battalion or a brigade, 
fighting the battles of his country. lle has been lauded 
for his blood shed; mere fiction and poetry, rather than 
fact—but where it was credited, it served as well as truth 
to excite the admiration of the ignorant and credulous. 
Such remarks, sir, are unpleasant to. me, but they are jus- 
tified by the unnecessary eulogy of himself, which he has 
thrust upon the Senate, and which is only fitted for an 
electioneering appeal to the people, to excite their sym- 
pathy in his favor, when they ought to be scrutinizing his 
actions, and his trespasses upon the constitution and laws 
of the country. 

In denouncing the resolution of the Senate, the Presi- 
dent not only perverts it into a judicial act, he asserts 
that the solemn decision of the people against the bank, 
among other causes, made it expedient and proper for 
the Secretary to do the act which the resolution con- 
demns. But, sir, that decjsion of the people, if there be 
one, could have had no possible relation to the removal 
of the money from the bank, by executive. authority. 
When and where has that question been decided by the 
people, at an election or otherwise? It has never been 
submitted to any portion of them, at. any election, until 
lthose recent ones, in particular States, which give no 
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very favorable omen of their ultimate approbation. The] Sir, it is difficult to give credit to the declaration, that 
people. may well. be opposed to the bank, and yet not} the instructions of these three States were incorporated 
justify the claim set-up, in this paper, to executive con-|into this executive paper, solely as matter of history, 
trol-over the. Treasury; nor the violation of law, in takinggland to develop the principles and interests involved. in 
it from the: custody created by law. and contract. “But | the proceedings of the Senate. Why as matter of his- 
do not perceive how the people have passed a solemn de- tory, should they be placed there? How do they devel- 
cision against the bank. . Congress has not-yet done it in| op’ the principles and interests involved:in the conduct 
constitutional form. Reference. is doubtless intended to | of the Executive, or in the resolution: which disapproves 
be made to his own election—but how does that establish | that couduct? Another purpose is much more appa- 
the assertion? . Shall we admit that all who voted for An-|rent. Mr. President, I expressed an apprehension’ that 
drew. Jackson did so to put down the bank, and for no|the excitement, which this: paper has created, would’en4 
othercause? How many votes were given for ‘* the spoils danger the deliberation which it demands. I feel that it 
of victory?” .How many for the promised reforms, which is so. T hope that some member, who has not taken part 
have cheated all hope and expectation, and ended in in-fin the discussion, will move to lay the motion for its re- 


creasing the number of officers, and the expenses of ad- jection on the table, to give time for reflection. Jt séems 
to me fraught with momentous consequences. We are 


ministration—in making bankrupt one of the Departments, 
to the extent, perhaps, of a million of dollars—and ren- engaged in discussing a subject of legislative power and 
dering it doubtful whether your income will equal the duty; in deciding on measures proper to be taken upon 
ordinary wants of the nation’ How many for those pro-{ question which has agitated the whole nation; in 
fessed constitutional principles which have been rendered seeking relief from a distress which is universal and ap- 
so very clear, that, if you find them asserted in one public palling. We have to furnish an appropriate legislative 
remedy. Petitions have been poured in upon us from 


document, you find them denied in another, and no man 
the people in every quarter, pointing out their views of 


can tell what they are—and all are disputing about them. 
this remedy, and urging its adoption. We have,-as the 


How many for the fiction of the revolutionary services 
and the blood shed? How many for ‘the enduring me-| first step, expressed our opinion of the cause of the pub- 
lic distress, and, while the subject is still before us, 


morials upon his person?” How. many for the battle of 
New Orleans? Take these away, and what number will| while the petitions are caily reaching us, while a bill 
remain, which. were given as evidence of hostility to the {is actually upon our table, ready to be called up for con- 
bank? Quite. too few to constitute ‘<a solemn decision of sideration, we receive this paper from the Executive, 
the American people.” which denounces our conduct, and presumes that. we 
But, Mr.. President, not only does this. paper inaccu- purpose no legislative action. It is’ not, indeed, a per- 
rately. represent our resolution; it descends to a criticism emptory command, in words, not to proceed—but it 
on the conduct of individual Senators in voting for it. Itlisa direct breach of our privileges as a legislative as- 
sembly—an interference which, in other countries less 


recites at large, and in words, the proceedings and in- 

structions of three of the States, and those of one of them free, would be resisted with firmness and effect. It is 
relating to other matters unconnected with this question; lan imitation of men whom the Chief Magistrate of a free 
country ought not to imitate, and which, if unchecked, 


and he informs us, that, if four of the Senators had obey- 
ed the instructions given to them, the vote of disappro-|may lead, at no distant day, to disastrous consequences 
to our institutions. Charles insulted the Parliament by 


bation would have been but 22.. I, sir, am one of the 
charges of sedition and turbulence; Cromwell, of corrup- 


New Jersey Senators to whom he refers, and must be 
permitted to say, that I regard his attack as a gross and | tion; the Corsican, with disregard of constitutional re- 
straints. How far does Andrew Jackson fall behind 


impertinent interference between me and my constitu- 
them? or fail to join their merits into one? If this body 


ents—-as an unauthorized intrusion into the relations be- 
tween us. What has the President of the United States | shall quietly yield to such breaches of privilege, per- 
mit its action to be arrested, halt in its duty, or be un- 


to do with the obedience or disobedience of a Senator to 
supported by the people, it only remains for the band of 


the instructions. which he may receive from the people. 
Who constituted him judge of the one, or guardian of the armed soldiery to enter our hall, and expel us from our 
seats. 


other? I mistake the temper of the people.of New Jer- 

sey, if they do not give. a prompt rebuke to such inso-| Mr. KING, of Alabama, said he. had hoped, from the 

lence. He might as well, sir, have charged me with vio-|declaration of the Senator from New Jersey, that ‘* he 

lating my opinions. and. pledges, and quoted half a para-| would school his feelings, and discuss the subject with 
temperance,” that the Senate would have been spared’ 


graph..to prove it—and thus have imitated the organs 
which so: often: use his nameand. authority. The ocea-|the reiteration of violent denunciation, and the most abu- 
sive-epithets applied to the Chief Magistrate of the na- 


sion justifies, if it does not require me to say, that the 

quotation from my remarks on the subject of instructions, |tion. Mr) President, we have heard the President of 
which has been published, exhibits, in those who make|the United States charged by a Senator in his place, be- 
it, a wilful purpose to deceive the public. It is taken i i G 

from my remarks when I entered on. the duties of Chief 
Magistrate of the State. I was alluding to the duties of 
the legislative agents of the people, State and Federal— 
of the obligation of those agents to act in conformity with 
the sentiments of the people, and to be controlled by 
them; and explicitly declared, that, as‘such agents in the 
State, they had no right to control and direct the agents 
of the people in their duties here—that they could not 
possess such right, unless it was so written in their consti- 
tution, and there 1 did not find it.* 


their commands on this, as on any other interesting topic-~and 
itis their business, both to watch and to control the domgs of 
their general agents, and, as they appointed them, 50 to cora 
reet their wanderings and errors, But that duty is not assign- 
ed to us. The power does not exist in us—-any more than a 
similar power exists in the representatives of the general will, 
to control and correct usin that which may have been introste 
ed to our care. Jt can only be so, if it be thus written in the 
grant—and there I do not find it. 

t The proper course for State officers, is to exercise fully 
and faithfully the powers given to them--and to resist encroach- 
ments upon them; but not to act as guardians, and render void 
the acts of others, whom their common masters have deputed 
to perform oiher services connected with their rights and in- 
terests. ‘They may not do it unless the authority has been 
given to them; and in our State constitntion--our warrant to 
act-—no such guardianship is prescribed.” 


*Eatract from Inaugural Address to the legislature of New 
Jersey, 23d October, 1832. 

‘$ But the people ot New Jersey, by themselves, or through 

their representatives here, andto their representatives there, 

have the right, and are bound by duty to themselves, to eonvey 
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forean American Senate, and in the face of the world, 
with giving utterance to falsehoods, knowing them to be 
false. Sir, the veracity and honor of General Jackson 
are too well established, by a long life spent in his coun- 
try’s service, in which his truth had never been ques- 
tioned, nor his honor tarnished, to be now affected even 
by the high authority of the Senator from New Jersey. 
But let us examine, Mr. President, upon what ground it 
is that the Senator has thought proper to bring this de- 
basing charge against the President of the United States. 
Why, sir, he has stated in the message now under con- 
sideration, that the adoption of the resolution condemning 
him for having viclated the constitution and the laws, was 
not designed as a foundation for legitimate action. Now 
sir, I putit to the Senator from New Jersey, upon his 
conscience as a man, and his honor asa Senator, to say 
whether he did or does now believe that further legis- 
lation was expected to be founded on that resolution, by 
those who adopted it? (Mr. Sourmann said he did.] Sir, 
this is the first intimation I have heard of any such inten- 
tion. lam bound to believe the Senator, yet I can but 
think few, if any, here, will agree with him. For my- 
self, sir, I never for a moment believed there was any 
such design. I considered it to be a political movement, 
and that gentlemen supposed that by this condemnatory 
sentence, they would shake the confidence of the people 
in the purity and integrity of their President—impair the 
weight and influence of the administration—and_ thus be 
enabled to put down political opponents, and to elevate 
political friends. I may liave been mistaken, but this, 
sir, was my firm belief. Will my veracity be called in 
question for stating it? [presume not: and yet, sir, the 
President of the United States, for stating what he be- 
lieved to be true—what I believe to be true—and most 
of those around me believe also, has been charged over 
and over again with wilful falsehood. Iam not permit- 
ted, Mr. President, to give utterance here to the feelings 
of deep indignation which such a charge is calculated to 
excite, and I will pass over this part of the Senator’s re- 
marks with but gne observation more, and that is, that 
the language he has felt himself justified in using, is as 
unusual as it is unbecoming in this body, never before in- 
dulged in, to my recollection, but by one other individual, 
and approved of, I trust and believe, by no one, be his 
political and party feelings what they may. We are told, 
sir, that the President has seized on this occasion to 
trumpet forth his own praises--to eulogize his services. 
Sir, attacked as he has been, as a violator of the constitu- 
tion, a tyrannical usurper of powers net delegated by that 
instrument, for trampling under foot the rights and liber- 
ties of the people, could he, in the just pride of conscious 
rectitude, do less than recur to those events in his most 
eventful life, calculated to show most conciusively, that 
such early devotion to the principles of liberty, such sac- 
rifices, privations, and perils, sustained and encountered 
by him in defending his country’s rights, must, with every 
unprejudiced mind, free him from imputations as iib- 
eral as unjust. Mr. President, it is not for me to defend 
Andrew Jackson against the charge of having attempted 
to claim credit for services never rendered. Those ser- 
vices are known to the whole American people—detrac- 
tion itself cannot lessen them. Sir, the fame of that man 
will live in the grateful recollections of a republican peo- 
ple throughout this widely-extended empire, when the 
little politicians of the day shall sink into oblivion, and be 
remembered no more furever. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi has said, that the receipt of this pa- 
per had filled every honorable Senator with indignation. 
Now, sir, I feel no such indignation; and if the Senator— 
(Here Mr. Porxosxren rose to explain. He said he did 
not say that every honorable Senator did feel indig- 
nant, but that he ought so to feel.] 
Sir, I must be permitted to judge for myself as to what 
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should excite my indignation; and not till I stand in need 
of the opinions of that Senator to regulate my feelings, on 
this or any other subject, shall I be in the slightest 
degree influenced by them. Why, sir, the Senator from 
Mississippi gravely complains that the President asserts 
the power of appointment and removal from office: and 
why should he not, sir? Does not the constitution ex- 
pressly delegate to the President the right to nominate, 
and by and with the consent of the Senate, to appoint to 
office; and has it not been settled for more than forty 
years, that the absolute right of removal was also vested 
in the President, acted upon unquestioned under every 
administration, until the present time, when new light 
seems to have burst upon the hitherto-benighted minds 
of honorable Senators here, and they have all at once dis- 
covered that this power of removal from office never has 
existed; and that the exertion of it was a violation of the 
constitution of the land? Most fortunate must it be for 
the country, Mr. President, that we have in these our 
days, men within these walls, who comprehend the pro- 
visions of the constitution so much better than those who 
framed it, and who are determined, if practicable, to 
rescue that instrument from violation on the part of the 
present President—-who has the hardihood to do what 
has been done by Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, 
and all others who have heretofore discharged the execu- 
tive duties of this Government. But the President has 
exerted the veto power vested in him by the constitution, 
to arrest what he on his conscience believed to be laws 
enacted in violation of that instrument, or calculated great- 
ly to impair the general interest; and for this he is now 
arraigned as having usurped all the powers of legislation. 
Sir, it is somewhat amusing to see the changes produced 
on the minds of honorable Senators by the force of party 
feeling, condemning to day what yesterday met with their 
most hearty support. The President, by his veto on the. 
Maysville road bill, arrested the action of the General 
Government on works of internal improvement—put 
down, as far as in him lay, the claim which had been set 
up, to an unlimited exercise of power over such subjects; 
and thus not only prevented the expenditure of nearly 
$100,000,000, then in progress of appropriation or con- 
templated on surveys then making but, sir, by his patri- 
otic devotion to the true principles of our Government, 
preserved from violation the sacred charter of our rights. 
How many, now in my eye, then applauded the act, who are 
now ready to condemn the exercise of the veto, and pro- 
nounce it a usurpation of all legislative power? How 
can those, Mr. President, who saw in the bill of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky for the distribution of the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands, the destruction of the best 
interests of the new States of the West and Southwest, if 
not a violation of the constitution itself, condemn the ex- 
ercise of the veto, which alone saved us from that ruinous 
measure? Or will Senators opposed to the Bank of the 
United States upon constitutional grounds, suffer their 
party feelings to lead them to the condemnation of a man 
who interposed the shield of that constitution to protect 
the country from the blighting influence of this immense 
moneyed institution? Executive usurpation! I firmly - 
belicve, Mr. President, we now have, and ever have 
had, more to fear from legislative than executive usurpa- 
tion, upon the rights of the people, and in violation of 
the constitution. Sir, look at the tariff of 1828, laid, not 
for purposes of revenue, but expressly and avowedly for 
protection. Few will be found in the Southern section 
of o sountry who will not pronounce a tariif for pro- 
tection ‘alone, a violation of the constitution. Tts wither- 
ing ‘éffects upon the prosperity of that whole section, f 
need not depict; they are known to all who bear me. 
Remonstrance was vain; an inexorable majority, who 
were filling their pockets with the spoils, turned a deaf 
ear. All the influence of this much abused President— 
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‘abused by those he was laboring to relieve—was exerted 
without effect. Message after message recommended 
‘the reduction. of duties to the revenue standard. Bill 
‘after ‘bill was introduced, prepared by the Secretary of 
the’ ‘Treasury, under his direction, so to regulate the 
‘duties as to relieve the suffering portions of the country, 
‘and bring down the revenue to the lowest wants of the 
"Government. Interest, regardless of the ‘constitution, 
‘still prevailed in the legislative halls, and these just bills 
~ “were defeated. ‘Tell me not, then, that it is executive 
usurpation from which we have most:to fear. Sir, the 
‘Senator from Maine [Mr. Srracvr] urges that the claim 
‘set forth by the President in this message, leaves no 
‘power in any other department of the Government. Sir, 
af-I understood that paper, as read by the Secretary, the 
‘Senator is altogether mistaken. I am confident he had 
no design to misrepresent. The power claimed, is a 
‘supervisory power, to see that the agents of the Govern- 
‘ment faithfully carry into effect the laws which may be 
pissed for their control. This, and no more, is the ex- 
tent of the claim set forth, and which now is denounced 
‘as an unheard-of assumption of power. Mr. President, 
“the “American people selected General Jackson as their 
President, because they believed him honest, patriotic, 
atid possessed of a firmness of spirit, which would not be 
turned aside, for fear of consequences, from compelling 
all within the sphere of his legitimate control, to discharge 
their duty to that people—nor will they be induced to 
‘withdraw their confidence, however strongly he may be 
-@engured by politicians, should he continue steadily to 
‘opursiie that ‘coutse—for they will not be alarmed by the 
ery of ‘ustrpation—of tyranny—although it should come 
» from this, or the other chamber of this building. It has 
been strongly urged, Mr. President, that never before, 
in the history of this country, has a President of the Uni- 
ted States felt himself justified in making a communica- 
tion to the Senate, complaining of the action of that body. 
Sir, a case precisely similar to this never has occurred— 
for, sir, never before has the Senate adopted a resolution 
condemning the President for a violation of the constitu- 
tion, which he had solemnly sworn to support; and 
; placed that sentence of condemnation on the archives of 
the nation, as an enduring record of his disgrace—as far 
at ‘least as their act could affix that stigma on his name. 
But, sir, a case somewhat similar did occur atan early 
period, in ‘the administration of that man whom we all 
delight ‘to honor as the Father of his Country. Sir, 
General Washington was in the habit of coming down to 
the ‘Senate, taking the seat you now occupy, and pre- 
senting his nominations for their confirmation. On one 
oecasion it pleased the Senate to withhold its approbation 
Aror the nomination of a°General Fishburn, of Savannab, 
Georgii; ‘General Washingson felt aggrieved; left the 
chair; and, on a subsequent day, made a nomination in 
writing, of another individual, for the same office, accom- 
panied by a message complaining of the rejection of 
General Fishburn, and assigning bis reasons for haying 
nominated him. {Here Mr. Kine read the message.]} 
Sir, on this occasion General Washington felt himself 
authorized to send a communication to the Senate, to 
justify himself in making a nomination which they had 
rejected; not to procure the favorable action of that body 
upon the individual named—for be was not nominated, 
but another in bis place; but to free himself from the im- 
plied censure which such rejection was supposed to con- 
vey. But now, sir, when the President attempts to free 
himself from the unprecedented censure passed upon him 
by the Senate, by stating the grounds of his action, with 
the reasons which influenced him, and asks that it shall 
be placed on the same Journal on which the resolution of 
his condemnation stands, he is met with a degree of vitu- 
peration and denunciation which has astonished, if it has 
not disgusted, the most of those who heard it. 


Mr. President, I am obliged to the Senator from Maine, 
for calling our attention to another message, which he 
considers insulting to the Senate. What, sir, gave rise 
to that communication? A resolation adopted by the Sen- 
ate restricting the constitutional power of the Président, 
in nominating for office. It was adopted without reflec- 


tion, at the instance of a Senator from Mississippi, with 


the design to protect the new States from having persons 
from other States sent within their limits to hold offices 
which he and most of us supposed ‘citizens of the State 
where the office was located could be foundas well quali- 
fed to discharge the duties of. The motive was a good one; 
but the restriction was in derogation of the constitutional 
power vested in the President. He so viewed it, and de- 
termined not to be thus deprived of his legitimate right 
—hence the message, which the Senator has declared to 
be an insult to the Senate. Why, sir, the Senate itself, 
on re-examination, coincided in opinion with the President, 
and repealed the obnoxious resolution. I now ask the 
Senator ifhe will risk his reputation, as a sound constitu- 
tional lawyer, by denying that the President was right in 
refusing to be so restricted? Sir, a resolution offered by 
a Senator from North Carolina, (not ‘now a member of 
this body,) pending the famous Panama question, has been 
read to justify the Senate in adopting this. Mr. President, 
they are entirely dissimilar. ‘There, the then President 
had made known his intention to institute a new mission, 
without the advice of the Senate, or approbation of Con- 
gress; the Senatè, as his constitutional advisers, believed 
it their duty to interpose and prevent the adoption of a 
measure then ina train for execution, opposed, as they 
believed, by the plainest principles-of the constitution. It 
was advice, sir, salutary advice, not censure. Can the 
same be said of this resolution, charging the President 
with a violation of the constitution and of flaw? Sir, the 
Senator from Maine boasted that he is no Jackson man 
—that he will not bow the knee to Baal. Sir, this is not 
the first time the friends of the administration have been 
taunted with the subserviency to Executive views. I 
have heretofore disdained to notice it. Sir, I was known 
to those who placed me here, as the personal and political 
friend of General Jackson. I have given to his adminis- 
tration a firm and zealous, if not able support—whenever, 
in my judgment, the measures proposed were calculated 
to advance the general interests—but, sir, it has been my 
fate, in the discharge of what I conceived to be my duty, 
to stand arrayed against one of- his most important meas- 
ures. I allude tothe bill of the last session, known gener- 
ally asthe Force Bill, Was subserviency manifested then? 
Sir, on other occasions I have differed from the views of 
the President, and frankly made known to him that dif- 
ference—and little do those know him who suppose 
that thus to.act, either lessens his respect or diminishes 
his friendship for the individual. . No, sir, high-minded 
and honorable himself, he fully appreciates these qualities 
in others—base subserviency can never win his respect 
nor command his favor. Sir, the Senator from Maine in- 
forms us, he obeys no mandates. So it seems, sir, neith- 
er here nor elsewhere—here, it is not desired; elsewhere 
it may be expected. But, sir, I leave the gentleman to set- 
tle it with those who may conceive they have a right to 
command. Mr. President, this communication has been 
stigmatized by the Senator from Mississippi, and others, 
asa feeble, miserable production, not calculated to pro- 
duce any effect on the country. If such, sir, be its. char- 
acter, why is ito violently assailed before it has fairly 
made its appearance in the Senate? Why is the proposi- 
tion now made to refuse its reception? Does it not seem 
as if gentlemen were conscious that the resolution they 
have adopted will not bear the tést of fair examination? 
But, sir, be that as it may, } am surprised at the proposi- 
tion of the Senator from Mississippi. Has he not suffered 
his * indignant feelings,” as he terms them, to hurry him - 
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into an indiscretion, which his vigorous intellect will con- 
demn? Sir, this paper cannot be smothered; the very at- 
tempt to do so, will give to it an increased importance in 
the eyes of the country. It will go forth—it will be read 
with avidity—ours are an intelligent, reflecting, sober peo- 
ple—denunciation and abuse of the President, even by 
those occupying seats in this august assembly, will not 
turn them aside from a calm examination of the whole 
matter. Yes, sir, not only this paper, but the resolution 
also will be scrutinized--the motive for its adoption will 
be canvassed and understood; and gentlemen will find that 
they must abide the decision--there can be no escape. 
Mr. LEIGH rose and said, that there was one senti- 
ment uttered by the Senator from Missouri in which he 
perfectly concurred, and that was the one in which he 
describes the solemnity and importance of the occasion. 
In the presence of my God, (continued Mr. L.,) I will 
declare my belief, that, on the result of the question now 
before us, will depend the fate of this country, and of 
that constitution under which we have the happiness to 
live. Entertaining this sentiment, I will go further, and 
say, that there is no question settled so well as that ques- 
tion which is decided calmly and dispassionately, and 
that this question in particular ought to be dispassionately 
adopted. 1 feel now that I am not in a condition to dis- 
cuss the subject, without giving utterance to feelings, 
passions, which at this moment are boiling in my bosom. 
I desire to avoid any such exposition. I feel the dignity 
of the station which I occupy as a representative of one 
of the independent sovereignties of this Union, and 
never will I do any thing in ‘* derogation” of that dignity, 


== 
al days, a memorial which I have wished to present to 
the Senate, but peculiar circumstances have intervened to _ 
prevent it. I beg leave now to.offer it. Et comes from 
the adjoining county of Prince George, in the State of 
Maryland, and is subscribed by eight hundred persons, a 
decided majority of all the legal voters in the county. 

These memorialists complain of the removal of the 
public deposites from the Bank of the United States; of 
the improper interference of the President in accomplish- 
ing it; and the consequent derangement of the currency 
of the country; and pray that the deposites may be re- 
stored, and the bank re-chartered. 

They inform you they are planters and farmers, and — 
that they have no connexion with the Bank of the United 
States. I know them well; they are my neighbors and 
my friends; and for intelligence, industry, enterprise, 
and devotion to the best interests of the country, would 
compare with the like number residing in any section of . 
the United States. 

These memorialists have been in the habit of relying on 
their own successful exertions, and this is the first time, . 
within my recollection, that they have presented their 
grievances to either the General or State Government; 
but, like many of their fellow-citizens in other parts of 
the United States, they are deeply concerned at the pres- 
ent condition of the currency and commerce of the 
country. They have too much good sense not to know . . 
the dependance of one interest upon another, the intimate 
connexion that exists between agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures, and the entire dependance of all three for 
prosperity, upon a sound, wholesome, and equal currency 


using the word in a sense in which the draugittsman of pervading every part of the country. 


the paper before us seems never to have understood it. 
With these sentiments, sir, I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. SPRAGUE (Mr. Leren having withdrawn his mo- 
tion to adjourn) made a short explanation in reply to 
Mr. Kixe, of Alabama, on the subject of the resolution 
adopted in executive session, concerning nominations of 
officers of a different State from that in which the offices 
were situated. That resolution, which the gentleman 
feon Alabama seemed to think so unconstitutional, was 
passed, as he admitted, by an overwhelming majority, 
including most of those Senators who were in favor of the 
present Executive. He, Mr. S., had never entertained a 
doubt as to the constitutional power of the Senate to pass 
that or any other resolution. The question was not whe- 
ther the appointment ofan individual should be restricted 
toa particular place, but declaratory that appointments 
for an office should not be made out of the State in which 
the office was situated. He thought, if his memory was 


not treacherous, that the gentleman from Alabama himself| 


had voted for that resolution. [Mr. Kine: Idid.] The 
gentleman did. He did vote for the resolution, yet he 
asks me if I did not think the resolution was unconstita- 
tional. 

After a few additional words on the subject of the as- 
sumption of power by the President, which were not 
distinetly heard, the motion toadjourn was again made by 
Mr. LEIGH, and agreed to. 


Frivay, ArRIL 18. 


PRINCE GEORGE’S (MD.) MEMORIAL. 


Mr. KENT presented a memorial from Prince George’s 
county, in the State of Maryland, complaining of 
the removal of the public deposites, and the manner in 
which they had been removed through the agency of the 
President, and praying for their restoration and the re- 
charter of the Bank of the United States. i 

On presenting the above memorial, Mr. KENT addr ess- 
ed the Chair as follows: d 

Mr. President: I have had in my possession, for sever- 


Anterior to the revolutionary war, we had acruel and 
unnatural parental government. The king of England 
claimed the right, by divine authority, to tyrannize over 
us; he habitually refused his sanction to laws deemed. salu- 
tary and necessary by us; his veto power was freely ex- . 
erted against us; and the legislative bodies of the respec- 
tive colonies were prorogued at pleasure, by the hireling 
governors of his appointment, Having freed ourselves 
from this transatlantic tyranny, we never expected to be 
involved in distress, deep distress, by the cruel and un- 
necessary acts of our own Government. For such may 
be considered the late schemes in relation to the currency 
of the country. , . 

Mr. President, these memorialists know we are ina 
state of profound peace; that no mjurious change has 
taken place in our foreign relations; that, on the 26th day 
of September last, the fatal day on which the order for 
the removal of the public deposites was given, the utmost 
prosperity prevailed thronghout the country. At that 
time every interest was doing well; agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, all prosperous; we were blessed with a cur- 
rency the best under the sun, superior to that of any 
country I have any acquaintance with; money could have ` 
been transmitted from Maine to Orleans, great as the dis- 
tance is, for a less premium, I believe, than it could have 
been done either from London to Edinburgh, or from 
Paris to Bordeaux. é 

Notwithstanding the existence of circumstances thus 
propitious, our public agents could not be influenced by 
that good old adage, ‘*Let well enough alone,” but they 
must try an experiment upon the currency of the country— 
a vital part of the social system—if that could be called 
an experiment which had before been tried and totally 


failed.* 


* «The inereased facilities of communication and Inland ex- 
within the last years, multiplied, to an extent 
the transactions, contracts, and repons 
i ral cities, < he cities an 
bilities between the several cities, and belween ii eies an 
even the most remote parts of the country: he as ; y 
with which the enormous nass of engagements resike rom 
these transuetions spread y : 


changes have, 
heretofore unknown, 


over the whole esanty, 
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‘Sir, this scheme was fully tested from 1811 to. 1816. I 
was. here, an actor in the scenes of those days, and well 
-remember the ruinous consequences that resulted from it. 
The experiment made then, soon terminated in a paper 
currency of a description so bad that I shall not undertake 
to describe it. It continued to depreciate, until it be- 
came so worthless that the members of Congress refused 
to receive it in payment of their per diem allowance. 
They were paid in Treasury notes and drafts on Northern 
banks, where specie payments had never been discontin- 
ued, and those were sold for a premium which was pock- 
eted by the members, whilst their constituents were obli- 
ged to receive the depreciated paper money in payment 
for their hard earnings. What the people individually 
lost, and what the Government lost, during the five 
years that this first experiment was going on, and which 
embraced the whole period of the Jate war, I will not at- 
tempt to estimate. We know that there is enough of the 
trash of that day now remaining in the public Treasury, 
called unavailable funds, which, with the interest added 
to it, would be sufficient to complete the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal, the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, and the Del- 
aware breakwater, three great and magnificent public 
works, intimately connected with the future prosperity of| 
the country.* 
‘Sir, itis known to most of those whom I have the honor 
> to address, that the Government was obliged, during the 
greater part of the late war, in making their loans, to give 
one hundred dollars, in stock of the United States, bear- 
ing six per cent. interest, for eighty dollars of this depre- 
‘ciated money, worth about sixty-five dollars. On one oc- 
casion, the Government was reduced so low, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury was compelled to entreat an 
individual to obtain a loan of eighteen hundred thousand 
dollars, at one hundred of stock for eighty of this depre- 
ciated money, and which was to have a retrospective ef- 
fect upon a previous loan; in consequence of which, it 
cost the people of the United States twenty-nine hundred 
thousand dollars, independent of interest, before it was 
paid off. ‘The same individual was entreated, at the same 
time, to procure an additional loan of this depreciated pa- 
per money, at eight per cent., which he was unable to 
effect. It has been well believed that the most, if not 
all those losses could have been avoided, if there had 
been, at that time, a sound currency, such as a national 
bank would have given us. I know this was the opinion 
then, of one of the purest and wisest men that ever par- 
ticipated in the councils of the country. 
I have thought proper, Mr. President, to allude to 


mately connected together, can be discharged, depends entirely 
on-anuniuterrupted continuance of the ordinary sales, pay- 
ments, remittances, and credits. Fhe whole machinery by 
which business, in all its various branches, is. carried ony- is 
credit extended to its utmost limits, Whatever lessens the gen- 
eral confidence on which evedit is founded, must necessarily 
produce a fatal derangement and interruption in every branch 
of business. Some notion of the magnitude of these engzge- 
ments may he formed by a view of those of the city of New 
York, which alone amount to five millions a day, or more than 
fifteen hundred millions of dollars a year, It was with this state of 
things, that, without any necessity or investigation, the Execa- 
tive thought proper to interfere. The Bank of the United 
States, from its capital, and the ground it occupies, must, white 
it. exists, act a prominapt part in the commercial concerns of 
the country. The measures which that institution. was obliged 
to take for its own safety, must necessarily have caused some de- 
rangements in the ordinary operations of commerce; but the 
fatal injary inflicted by the Executive measure, was its effect 
on general confidence.”-——Report Union Committee, written by 
Mr. Gallatin, p. 17. 


* **We belicve that the pecuniary loss sustained on the 
loans raised. during the suspension of specie payments, and from 
bank failures, exceeded four millions of dollars.?=-Mr, Gallatin 
on Banks and Currency. 


s 


those facts, to show the disastrous consequences of the 
first experiment made by the Government to dispense 
with a national bank, and such will be the fate of the sec- 
ond.. Like causes will produce like effects, to be aggra- 
vated more or less by attendant circumstances. But it is 
said the democratic party is in favor of this ruinous, this 
destructive scheme. Not so, Mr. President. Where are 
to be found the remaining high priests of the old demo- 
cratic party, the democratic party of 1797, 1798%—not 
the spurious race who have assumed the name at the 
present day, and, without comprehending the principles 
connected with it, are wielding the influence derived from 
it, for the destruction of both the liberties and prosperity 
of the country 

A leading feature in the’ creed of the old democratie 
party was, ‘*that error of opinion might be tolerated, 
whilst reason was left free to combat it.” The modern 
race have stricken this from the political decalogue. 
Where will you find Mr. Madison, a host in himself? 
Where is Mr. Gallatin? They were deservedly prominent 
in those days. They may now be justly called the con- 
script fathers of the land; and are they not decidedly hos- 
tile to the mad career of the present day? Standing as it 
were between the living and the dead, are they not using 
the last exertions of expiring nature in admonishing us? 
Are they not giving us the benefit of their long expe- 
rience, their deep researches, and their thorough knowl. 
edge of our public concerns? Yes, sir, they are daily 
shedding light upon difficult subjects of policy, and their 
opinions must and will have a strong tendency to correct 
the evils of the present day. i 

Mr. President, there is another subject connected with 
the removal of the deposites, of which these memorialists 
complain. They ascribe the act to the President, and not 
to the Secretary of the Treasury; and let us see how far 
they are sustained in this opinion by what Mr. Duane 
says, and by what has occurred on this floor: 

Mr. Duane, in his third letter, addressed to the people 
of the “United States, says, that ‘‘on the 30th May I 
reached Washington. After waiting upon the President, 
on the next day, F went to the Treasury Department, and 
took the oath of office on the Ist of June. On the even- ` 
ing of that day, Mr. Reuben M. Whitney called upon me 
at my lodgings, at the desire, as he said, of the President, 
to make known to me what had been done, and what was 
to be done, in relation to the United States Bank. He 
stated that the President had concluded to take upon him- 
self the responsibility of directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to remove the public deposites from the bank, 
and to transfer them to State banks; that he had asked 
the members of the cabinet to give him their opinions on 
the subject; that the President had said, ‘Mr. Taney and 
Mr. Barry had come out like men for the removal,’ that 
Mr. McLane had given a long opinion against it; that Mr. 
Cass was supposed to be against it, but had given no writ- 
ten opinion; and that Mr. ‘Woodbury had: given an opin- 
ion, which was ‘yeg and ‘no,’ that the President would 
make the act his own, by addressing a paper or order to 
the Secretary of the Treasury; that Mr. Amos Kendall, 
who was high in the President’s confidence, was now 
preparing that paper; that there had been delay, owing 
to the affair at Alexandria, but no doubt the President 
would soon speak to me on the subject; that the paper 
referred to would be put forth as the proclamation had 
been, and would be made a rallying point; that he (Mr. 
Whitney) had, at the desire of the President, drawn a 
memoir, or exposition, showing that the measure might 
be safely adopted, and that the State banks would be fully 
adequate to all the purposes of Government. He then 
read the exposition to me, and, as I desired to understand 
matters so important and so singularly presented to me, I 
asked him to leave the papers with me, which he accord. : 
ingly did. He also read to me divers letters from indi- 
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viduals connected with State banks. The drift of bis. 
further observations was to satisfy me that the Executive 
arm alone could be relied on to prevent a renewal of the 
United States Bank charter! 1? 

‘Mr. Duane could not be otherwise than mortified and 
disgusted at this open attempt to degrade him, but listen- 
ed attentively to the disclosures made to him as the plot 
opened. On the next evening, Mr. D. says, ** Mr. Whit- 
ney called again on me, accompanied by Mr. Kendall, 
Fourth Auditor, a gentleman in the President?’s confi- 
dence, and who would give me any further explanation 
that I might desire, as to what was meditated in relation 
to the United States Bank, and who called on me because 
he was about to proceed to Baltimore.’ The next morn: 
ing | waited on the President, and communicated the rep- 
resentations Mr. Whitney had made, and their correct- 
ness was admitted. Among other observations made by 
the President, he remarked ¢¢ that the matter under con- 
sideration was of vast consequence to the country; that 
unless the bank was broken down, it would break him 
down; and that, if the last Congress had remained a week 
longer in session, two-thirds would have been secured for 
the bank by corrupt means, and that the like result might 
be apprehended at the next Congress.” What a humil- 
iating picture is here drawn by the Chief Magistrate ofl 
the legislative department of the Government! So much 
for Mr. Duane’s letter. It fully sustains the apprehension 
of the memorialists. Mr. Duane finally refused to per. 
form the act at the President’s bidding. For this refusal 
he assigned his reasons to the President in a letter, since 
published to the world asa part of his fourth letter to 
the people of the United States, and which does equal 
credit to his heart and his head. It is unanswerable. 

The ground taken by him, he says, was enforced by a 
representation from the Secretary of State with unusual 
ability. This paper, I hope, we shall see hereafter. Ru- 
mor says there were two other papers presented, in favor 
of the removal of the deposites, so remarkable for rash- 
ness, partisan zeal, and ignorance of the subject of which 
they treated, that they would be considered curiosities if 
they could be brought to light; perhaps it would be bet- 
ter for the reputation of the country that they never 
should. 

Sir, the Senate knows what followed. On the 25d of 
September, Mr. Duane was removed from office. Three 
days after, his successor, Mr. Taney, signed the order 
forthe removal of the public deposites from the Bank 
of the United States—a period too short, I should sup- 
pose, to have enabled him to remove the official rubbish 
necessarily left upon his table by his predecessor, sudden- 
ly removed from office, much less to have enabled him to 
have examined this important measure in all its bearings 
upon the various interests of society—a measure calcu- 
lated to affect every human being in the United States, 
especially the laboring, the productive part of society--a 
measure the most important that could possibly be pre- 
sented to the head of the financial department of any 
Government, and such a one as would have appalled a 
Sully, a Pitt, a Fox, 2 Canning, or the ablest of his pred- 
ecessors. It was embraced with more avidity than would 
have been becoming in a juvenile county court lawyer, 
who was about to defend a man charged with an ordinary 
assault and battery. But this apparent precipitancy has 
been accounted for by the declarations of the Senator 
from Tennessee, who addressed the Senate upon this 
subject: with his usual characteristic independence he 
has disclosed the “secrets of the prison-house,” and I, 
for one, ‘ will take the ghost’s word for a thousand 
pounds.” . He said he wished. the Senate distinctly and 
unequivocally to understand that the removal of the de- 
posites was the act of the President, and not of the Secre- 
tary; and we all know the confidential footing the honor- 
able Senator is very properly upon with that high officer 
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of Government. At the time this declaration was made, 
I considered it ‘*theunkindest cut of all? at the Secre- 
tary, after the presentation of a paper purporting to con- 
tain his reasons for the performance of an act which it 
turns out he never performed, notwithstanding ¥ now be. 
lieve it to be the best apology the honorable Sénator 
could possibly make for the Secretary’s apparently un- 
pardonable haste in the adoption of one of the most im- 
portant measures that, was ever inflicted upon a distract- 
ed and ruined country. But it has been said that Mr. 
‘Taney had given an opinion in favor of the measure, and 
was, therefore, prepared to act. At the time it is under- 
stood he gave this opinion, he was the law officer of the 
Government, and, I presume, it related exclusively to the 
legal part of the question. Free from duresse, and he 
would be highly capable of giving a sound opinion on 
such an occasion. As to the financial matter connected 
with the subject, I presume he did not interfere with it. 
He had never turned his attention to such questions, and, 
therefore, would not assume the right to meddle with 
another department, so far as to obtrude his opinions upon 
the gentleman about to take upon himself the superine 
tendence of it. 

Again, Mr. President, at that time Mr. Duane had not 
been suspected of that contumacy which led to his expul- 
sion, and to Mr. Taney’s appointment; and, until those 
events occurred, ifMr. T. had stepped beyond the sphere 
of his office to volunteer opinions calculated to embarrass 
the head of another department, it would have looked too 
much like entering into a conspiracy to ruin one of his 
colleagues, that he might profit by his disgrace. Of 
any such conduct, I acquit him entirely; he could not be 
guilty of it: it is the indiscretion of his apologists that 
would place him in sucha predicament, 

The history of the country sustains me in believing 
that no Secretary of the Treasury ever would have giy- 
en his opinion in favor of dispensing with the Bank of 
the United States as the fiscal agent of the Government, 
unless he had committed himself previously to his ap- 
pointment, or it had been made the condition upon which 
he was to hold office. 

Let him occupy the Treasury Department for one 
month, and acquire any degree of experience in the finan- 
cial transactions of the country, and he would never vol- 
untarily consent to abandon the facilities which the Bank 
of the United States has invariably afforded in the collec- 
tion, safe-keeping, and transmission of the public reve- 
nue. In confirmation of my opinion, the Senate will re- 
collect with what tenacity the fiscal agency of the Bank 
of the United States was adhered to by Mr. Hamilton, 
Mr. Gallatin, Mr. Dallas, Mr. Crawford, and Mr. Duane.* 

Those gifted and disinterested men knew the value of 
such a public institution, and delighted to cherish it. 
The moment we abandon it, the public interest suffers. 


* Every President of the United States, from General Wash- 
ington down to the present day, approved, either directly or 
indirectly, some law jin relation tothe Bank of the United 
States. Mr. Jefferson approved two laws daring his adminis- 
tration in reference to the bank, one to establish a -branch 
bank at New Orleans, the other (o punish counterfeiters of its 
notes; thus yielding his constitutional scruples to the promotion 
of the great interes's ofthe country. Nay, in conformity with 
this praiseworthy feelivg, he advised General Washington, at 
the time of the passage of the first bank bill, in an opinion then 
given, dated the 15th February, 1791, treating of the consti+ 
tutionality of the bank, “that unless the Presidents mind, on 
a view of every thing that is urged for and against this bill, is 
tolerably clear that it is unauthorized by the constitution, if the 
pro and con, hang so even xs 10 balance his judgment, a just 
respect for the wisdom of the legislature would naturally de= 
cide the balanec in favor of their opinions it is chiefly for cases 
where they are clearly misted hy error, ambition, or interest, 
that the constitution has placed a check in the negative of the 
President.” 
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Mr.. Tangy stands. alone opposed to it, whilst acting as 
Secretary: of the Treasury. 

- But, Mr. President, there are some circumstances con- 
nected. with the removal. of the public deposites, which 
must and will forever have a severe bearing upon whom- 
soever. posterity and the future historian shall. fix the 
deed... Wo be unto him on whose head shall fall the exe- 
cration of a ruined community! Mr.. Duane, who ap- 
pears to have viewed the act witha keen and scrutinizing 
eye, in all its relations to. the public. interest, informs us, 
in his fifth letter, that the part of his instructions pre- 
pared for the agent who was to negotiate with the banks, 
which directed him to ascertain ‘the effect of the remo- 
val of the deposites. upon the mutual relations of banks, 
and. upon society, which, if faithfully collected, would 
disabuse the President’s mind,” was stricken out; and 
thus “the President would not permit his own agent to 
collect information that might have disabused his own 
mind, or instructed his cabinet, whom he affected to 
consult. . Ifthe information called for by. the instructions, 
as-at first. proposed, had been collected, I feel satisfied 
(says Mr. Duane) that it would have indicated the evil 
consequences which followed the measures of the Pres- 
ident,” Mr. Duane further remarks, ‘*that whether 
these measures, thus wantonly executed, evinced, on the 
partof-the President, patriotism. and magnanimity, or a 
subserviency to a selfish cabal, the public is competent to 
determine.”? What is still worse, Mr. President, those 
instructions, mutilated as they. were, robbed of their most 
essential feature, to wit, an inquiry into the effect and 
bearing. which this vital measure would likely have upon 
the general transactions of the country, were thrown aside, 
the agent informs usin his report to the Sécretary of 
the Treasury, dated the 4th of September, 1833, and 
another set prepared, more congenial to his own views. 
Gracious God! Mr. President, was there ever before 
such a state of things in any age or country? Were ever 
the interests of a great and growing republic thus sported 
with? Was ever a generous, grateful, confiding people 
thus cajoled, thus imposed upon before? 

From those disclosures one appalling fact is made evi- 
dent, that there are men behind the scenes who control 
the high officers of Government, and who are unknown 
to.the law, and irresponsible to the people. Your public 
agents are forcibly deprived of any control over their. 
respective departments. Amos Kendall throws aside the 
instructions prepared: for him by the Secretary of the 
Treasury relative to the inquiries relating to the removal 
ofthe public deposites.. R. M. Whitney had, at the de- 
sire. of the President, drawn a memoir or exposition, 
showing that the removal-of the deposites might be safely 
made. and that.the State banks-would be. fully adequate 
te all the:purposes. of Government.” “Mr. President, can 
this possibly be the same R. M..Whituey -who makes 
such a sorry figure before the bank committee while 
sitting in Philadelphia? At that time his testimony was 
entirely discredited, and he made to admit that he had 
been a resident in Canada from 1808 to 1816, and had 
taken the oath of allegiance to the British Government. 
His. residence in Canada embraced. the whole period of 
the war; as well as the five years during which the first 
experiment to dispense with a national bank was going 
on; he was, therefore, not. only exempt from the perils 
of the war, but free from those sacrifices which would 
unavoidably be. produced by a depreciated paper cur- 
rency, and very probably, during all that period, profit- 
ing by the misfortunes of that country which gave him 
birth. Mr. President, can such an individual be a fit 
adviser to the President of the United States? Will the 
people ever consent that the destinies of this great and 
growing republic shall he-placed in such hands? He to 
have an-active agency in involving usin our present mis- 


Heaven upon us. If the President of the United States 

wants additional advisers, do Jet him resort to high- 

minded, honorable, intelligent men—the country abounds 

in them. But the bank is a monster, and must be put 

down! It was created by: law, after ample discussion 

and mature deliberation, through the exertions of pure, 
and able men, with powers sufficient, and no. more, to 

achieve a great and important benefit to the community, 

to wit, the restoration of specie payments by the banks, 

It accomplished its object at great cost and expense, 
and gave us a currency inferior to none that ever existed. 
Every interest. prospered in consequence of this. new 
condition of the currency, and the bank would have con- 
tinued to shed its beneficial influence on all the transac- 
tions of the country, if it had been permitted to pursue 
its course to the end of the charter. In a moment of 
blind infatuation, the Executive department of the Gov- 
ernment took a perverted view of the interests of the 
country, and determined to arrest its progress. Its char- 
tered rights were violated; the public money removed 
from its vaults, where, but a short time before, the House 
of Representatives had determined it to be safe, and the 
bank threated with insolvency, and we are credibly in- 
formed it is still threatened with bankruptcy by further 
acts of violence. Under such circumstances, the bank 
has been censured for curtailing its discounts: the most 
ordinary prudence and intelligence would have dictated 
such @ precaution at such a time. From the Ist of Octo- 
ber to the Ist of December last, the deposites in the’ 
United States Bank had been reduced $5,888,864 63, : 
up to which period its circulation. had only been lessened 
$477,266 47. In the same period the deposites in the 
Union Bank of Maryland had increased $298,050 06, | 
whilst its circulation had decreased $82,158. Further 
returns would make this statement equally if not more 
favorable to the Bank of the United States. From the 
foregoing official statement, it will be seen at once how 
much more liberal the Bank of the United States was 
able to be than a local bank can possibly be, even when 
favored with the public deposites. 

I have not adverted to this statement for the purpose 
of censuring the Union Bank. It was selected because it 
was in Maryland, and hada large.capital. No doubt it 
had done all in its power to-accommodate the public. It 
was its interest so to do.. Had the Bank of the United 
States been permitted to pursue the even tenor of its 
way to the end of its charter, the community would have 
continued to have received the usual facilities from that 
institution; and, at its termination, its funds would: have 
rapidly passed into other channels for the publie accom. 
modation.. Under such circumstances, had the bank at- 
tempted to create the slightest pressure, for effect, upon 
the community, it would have been overwhelmed by pub- 
lic odium; and its future prospects ‘prostrated. 

The re-charter of the bank has been opposed in the 
Senate, because it would-be a°triamph, “after what. had 
occurred, over the President. I have a better: opinion 
of the President than to believe that he would permit a 
feeling of that kind to weigh against the great interests 
of the country; but should it not be re-chartered, it will 
be a triumph over the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment, over the immediate representatives of the peo- 
ple chosen to enact the law, whilst the President has but 
a limited supervision over the execution of the law. 

‘Mr. President, the bank has been represented to be 
dangerous to the liberties of the country. When géntle- 
men make this assertion, I do not doubt their sincerity; 
but, before I can concur in this opinion, I must believe 
every department of the Government, legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive, to be corrupt, to each of which the 
bank is amenable. At one time the foreign stockholders 
were to destroy the liberties of the country, but since the 


fortunes! -Itis enough to bring down the vengeance of] Manhattan Bank was selected as one of the pet banks, a 
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large proportion of the stock of which is owned by a 
foreign nobleman, it has put a'stop to that preposterous 
apprehension. Now, itis the money of the bank with 
which the liberties of the country are to be purchased: 
when divided amongst our present population, it would 
amount to about two dollars sixty-two and one-half cents 
each. The people of the United States must be easily 
bribed, indeed, to sell their liberties for such a contempt- 
ible sum. 

Mr. President, it is generally admitted that the late 
measure of the Executive has been an unfortunate one. 
That it will prove disastrous to those who suggested it, I 
have no doubt; that it has produced ruin and misery 
throughout the country, the records of the Senate furnish 
lamentable evidence. Then let the Executive retrace his 
steps: it cannot restore those to their former condition 
who have already been ruined, but it may save hundreds 
of thousands who are on the brink of ruin. Besides, it 
will make some atonement to the violated laws, to an out- 
raged constitution. If there is a member of the Senate 
who doubts the reality of that distress which, we are in- 
formed, prevades the whole country, let him mingle|contents, since he came prepared with extracts from the 
among the worthy citizens of this District—let him learn) Federalist, to sustain some of the positions assumed by 
from that portion of them who are not fed out of the pub-jthe President —extracts, of which, without the spirit of 
lic crib; the ruin of their banks, the want of a circulating | divination, he could not have seen the application to the 
medium, thé destruction of confidence, and the entire} purpose, unless he had a previous accurate knowledge— 
loss of business. the gentleman from Missouri tells us that this is a solemn 

Mr. President, I believe I have now noticed the prom-|appeal to the American people, by the President, against 
inent points in the memorial I am about to present, and/the Senate; an appeal, he must allow, such as has never 
will not detain the Senate longer. Be assured, the rep-|before been attempted or thought of. And Tadd, and 
resentation made in it, by the eight hundred subscribers] shall prove, that this is a quarrel causelessly sought by 
to it, is no fiction—it is real. In the month of October| the President with the Senate, to be submitted to the de- 
last they were prosperous, contented, and happy. The! cision of the people, in which he hopes for victory, and, 
industrious husbandman was well rewarded for his toil.|if he succeeds, is prepared to avail himself of all the ad- 
Their wheat was selling readily for one dollar and fifteen | vantages of victory to the uttermost. 
cents per bushel; their tobacco, the staple of the county,| The President proposes a trial of the weight of his 
was ata high price, and improving; property of every| personal popularity and of the Executive influence, 
kind was sold readily at the best prices. Now, sir, this| against the constitutional powers and rights of the Senate, 
picture is reversed. Their wheat is dull at’ seventy-five jand the privilege of this branch of the legislature to ex- 
cents; the price for their tobacco reduced, and that nom-|ercise its own judgment concerning its own rights and 
inal; property greatly fallen in value; their currency has} duties. He undertakes, to prescribe to us the Jimits of 
vanished; their circulating medium has disappeared, andj our legislative functions. If he fail in this trial of his 
a universal distrust and gloom overshadow them. strength, the only consequence will be some mortification 

The memorial was then referred. of his pride, and a grevious diappointment of the gratifi- 

Mr. WILKINS gave notice, that, when the Senator] cation of those fierce and burning resentments which but 
from Virginia, who was entitled to the floor on the spe-|too plainly influence all his actions. The constitution 
cial order, should have concluded his remarks, he would] will remain unaltered and unimpaired, But if the peo- 
move for the Senate to go into the consideration of Ex-{ple shall sustain himin this appeal, the constitution of 
ecutive business. This notice, he said, was necessary, | the Senate will be directly attacked. He has indicated 
having reference to matters connected with our foreign | his own personal motives, and the political objects he is 


compatible with the nature and purpose of such denuncia- 
tions. There was nothing in the mere language of this 
extraordinary paper that was offensive to him—it was the 
act itself that roused his indignation. He felt that sen- 
timent very strongly; never, on any occasion, more 
strongly; and if he were to indulge the expression of his 
feelings, he should not, like the gentleman from Maine, 
(Mr. Spracus,] speak more in grief than in anger, much 
less would his language be in unison with that cheerful 
mood in which the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Kine} 
had spoken on the subject, for he felt as if we were even 
now treading among the ruins of the constitution. He 
should, however, endeavor to suppress all emotions of 
passion. His purpose was to examine this act of the 
President, the motive that obviously dictated it, its mani- 
fest design and object, and the mischief which it but too 
certainly portended. 

What, then, said he, is the true character of the act? 
It is apparent in every line of this paper, neither, in truth, 
is there any dispute about it; for the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, who had certainly been previously apprzied of its 


relations, which ought speedily to be acted on. secking to accomplish in respect to the Senate, in this 
On motion of Mr. POINDEXTER, Ordered, that, when] very paper, and that in language too plain to be misun- 
the Senate adjourn, it adjourn over to Monday next. derstood by any man who sy not Snit his mind to every 
pop thing but plain, unequivocal avowal. He says: “H the 

PRESIDENT’S PROTEST. VOB tee ee y 


censures of the Senate be submitted to by the President, 
The Senate then resumed the consideration of the un-| the confidence of the people in his ability and virtue, and 
finished business of yesterday, being the motion not to| the character and usefulness of his administration, will 
receive the message of the President of the United States| soon be at an end, and the real power of the Gover is 
on the subject of the resolution of the Senate of the 28th| ment will fall into the hands of a body, holding their of- 
ult.; when ; fices for Jong terms, not elected by the people, and not 
Mr. LEIGH rose and said, that whatever surprise the; to them directly responsible. 1f, on the other hand, tie 
paper sent hither by the President, and read yesterday, | illegal censures of the Senate should be 1 caird by the 
might have produced out of doors, he presumed there President, collisions and angry controversies mig 7 sne, 
was no member of the Senate to whom it came unexpect- discreditable in their progress, and in tie enid compe ing 
ed, Every man here must have been aware, for, some the people to adopt the conclusion, seither van ei 
time past, of the actual commencement of hostilities by | Chief Magistrate was unworthy o ne resped ror a 
that potentate against this body, and prepared, of course, | the Senate was chargeable witli ce umiy and henge 
for the public declaration of war that was soon to follow. | Either of these results would iti pu ic con e i an 
The language of this manifesto had been described, by|the perfection of the system, ane ea ae m 
the friends of the administration, as temperate and mod- tions of its frame work, or to the pee sen ont i 
erate; and it was temperate enough, in the sense in which of some of its provisions.’ Andin anot arpar ae ysi 
that epithet might be applied to all denunciations of war l “ But if the Senate have a rig at t in a Re ee 
by civilized powers, in modern times—as temperate as isl executive powers, they bave also the ngh a 
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interference- effective; and if the assertion of the power] Sir, these desi gns against the Senate are only not avow- 
implied in the resolution: be silently. acquiesced in, wej ed. . Tas confidently believe them to exist, as if they were 
may reasonably apprehended that it will be followed, atj ever so distinctly avowed.. I shall never wait till politi- 
some future day, by an attempt at actual enforcement.| cians or generals think proper.to promulgate . their plans 
The ‘Senate may refuse, -except on the condition that he} of operations. The love -of contest, and the passion. for 
will-surrender his opinions to theirs, and obey their will, | conquest, have marked the conduct of. General Jackson 
to. perform -their own constitutional. functions, to pass the| throughout his life: “He has conquered every individual 
necessary laws, to- sanction appropriations proposed by| that stood in his way; he has conquered the bank; he is 
the House. of - Representatives, and to confirm proper! now aiming at conquest over the Senate; and if. he shall 
nominations by the President.” Who dves-not see, in| achieve. that, he may then turn. his arms with success 
these expressions, the manifestation of those personal] against the whole. constitution. I do not say, because I 
motives, which have impelled the President to hostilities} do not suspect, that he is now looking to this. ulterior 
against. the Senate? that “€ the confidence of the people| conquest, but that, at present, he is aiming at conquest 
in: his ability and virtue; and the character and useful-| over the Senate; and if the people shall sustain him in 
ness of his administration,” is the object that constitutes] this appeal against us, he will have it in his power to 
the. personal motive of his conduct? Who does not see| achieve this conquest over us, to the utmost extent of his 
that the refusal of the Senate “to sanction appropriations| wishes. I have not the least confidence in his moderation 
proposed by the House of Representatives, and to con-| or clemency after victory. . 
firm proper nominations by the President,” are tobe re-| An appeal of the President to the American people 
garded by him, and to be held up to the people, as ‘an| against the Senate, with a view to accomplish, or even to 
attempt,” on our part, ‘at actual enforcement” of our| suggest a change, formal or informal, in the constitution 
right t to interfere with the. executive powers?” Whol of the latter, through the direct intervention of the peo- 
does not also see in those allusions to the constitution of| ple, is, in its very nature, of a revolutionary tendency. 
this body, “holding their. offices for long terms, not elect-|In representative republics like ours, when once the 
ed by the people, and not:to them directly responsible,” | Government is established, the people always act through 
thé corrective which the President is aiming at? No one| their agents—their constituted authorities; they never 
can suppose that ‘tthe serious alterations of the frame|tesume the original powers inherent in them, but for the 
work, or the practical abandonment of some of the pro-| purpose of altering or abolishing their ancient forms, 
visions”. of the constitution, which he expects will grow|and establishing new: and whenever one department of 
out of these collisions between the Executive and the|the Government appeals directly to the people against 
Senate, will be of a nature to reduce the patronage, pow-| another, and. invokes. their interposition, it. expects the 
“er, and influence of ‘the former. . The House.o Repre-| people no longer to act through their. constituted author- 
sentatives (it must in decency be presumed):.will-make|ities, but to act against them—to supersede, to abolish, 
no appropriations, which it does not think wise and just, | or at least to alter them. ‘The House of Representatives 
nor the President any nominations, which he does not} and the Senate are co-ordinate branches of the Federal 
„think proper: but the Senate, in its legislative capacity, | legislature. The Executive is not exactly a co-ordinate 
has an express power by the constitution, to agree to the | department of the Government. Until the President de~ 
appropriations proposed by the other House, or to dis-| veloped the faculties of the Executive power, all men 
sent from them, according to its judgment: and, in the| thought it inferior to the legislative—he manifestly thinks 
exercise of its executive functions, to give or withhold] it superior; and in bis hands the monarchial part of the 
its assent.ta the nominations of the President, according | Government (for the Executive is monarchial, though it 
to its sense of the merits or demerits of the nominees; and| be elective for a term of years, by which it was hoped— 
yet this exercise of our undoubted powers is to be held| I now fear, vainly hoped—to obviate mischief from its 
up to the people as a manifestation of the design of the| power) has proved far stronger than, the representatives 
Senate to concentrate ‘the real power of the Govern-/ of. the people; stronger than the representatives of the 
ment into its own hands!” The disagreement of the Sen-| States, stronger. than both combined; and if success shall 
ate.to appropriations proposed by the other House, is aj still attend his inordinate pretensions, he will soon tame 
very common case; and its disapprobation of some of the| them to absolute submission. He has. proclaimed to. the 
nominations already made by the President, or expected | world, that neither “the voice of the legislature, nor the 
from him, may very certainly be anticipated. Such proofs| will of the people,” shall induce him to change his course 
of our, lust of domination, he has reason enough to.ex-|of measures. He has no respect for the opinion of the 


pect, will soon be publicly exhibited to the world. And| people, when that opinion is against him; he only appeals 
if the people shall sustdin the President in.this-bis appeal | to the people when he wants their aid to subdue the Sen- 


against the Senate, it requires. no political: sagacity to 
foresee, and I venture to predict, that he will then aim at 
absolute conquest over this devoted body; he will then 
ingist that its share of the appointing power shall be taken 
away, that the senatorial term of service shall be short- 
ened;.that the Senators shall be made subject to recall 
during their term, and, perhaps, that the election of them 
_shall-be transferred from- the State legislatures to the peo- 
ples and he will exert the whole influence of his personal 
popularity. and. executive patronage, (the. latter of which 
is vast:beyond calculation, ulmost beyond imagination, ) to 
accomplish these ‘t serious alterations in the frame work” 
of the: constitution, Itis not my purpose, at present, to 
Snguire whether such alterations would be wise or not. 
I only say they -would amount to a revolution in the Gov- 
ernment. The adoption of them willabolish the only check 
which the wisdom of our-fathers found it practicable to 
devise, to.guard against the:predominance of the National 
features of our institutions over the Federal, and of the 
executive. over the other departments of this Government. 


ate... The republic is in danger. | ie 

“Ehave said:that-the: President has raised this quarrel 
with the: Senate without causé or provocation. His pre- 
text for itis one of the resolutions. of this House on the 
subject of the deposites, which is in these. words: '¢ Re- 
solved, That the President of the United States, in the late 
Executive proceedings in relation to the public revenue, 
has assumed upon himself authority and power not con- 
ferred by the constitution and laws, but in derogation of 
both.” The language of the resolution was carefully se- 
lected, in order to avoid the imputation of crime: it ig 
not. affirmed. that he has usurped unconstitutional and 
illegal power, for that phrase would have imported de- 
sign and wilfulness; it is not said that he bas wilfully as- 
sumed, but, only, that he. has assumed, namely, taken 
upon himself, such power; it is. not said that he has done 
this in violation, in defiance, or in contempt of the consti-. 
tution and laws, but in derogation from theni—that is, 
‘that his measures tended to.impair them, or to prevent or 
weaken their operation. There is not-a word in the res- 
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olution that implies a criminal intent, nor was it intended 
to impute one. But the President reads this resolution 
as if it charged. him with having criminally usurped pow- 
er, in wilful violation of the constitution and laws. Be- 
hold how he justifies the interpretation of it? He says. 

That the language of the resolution does not expressly 
allege that the assumption of power and authority which 
it condemns was intentional aud cerrupt, is no answer to 
the preceding view of its character and effect. ‘The act 
thus condemned, necessarily implies volition and design 
in the individual to whom it is imputed, and, being unlaw- 
fulin its character, the legal conclusion is, that it was 
prompted by improper motives, and committed with an 
unlawful intent. The charge is not of a mistake in the 
exercise of supposed powers, but of the assumption of 
powers not conferred by the constitution and laws, but in 
derogation of both; and nothing is suggested to excuse or 
palliate the turpitude of the act. In the absence of any 
such excuse or palliation, there is only room for one in- 
ference, and that is, that the intent was unlawful and cor- 
rupt. Besides, the resolution not only contains no miti- 
gating suggestion, but on the contrary it holds up the act 
complained of, as justly obnoxious to censure and repro- 
bation, and thus as distinctly stamps it with impurity of 
motive, as if the strongest epithets had been used.” Now, 
{ have always understood, and Į should have supposed 
that the President, who has been a judge, would have 
known, that the allegation of a criminal intent is of the 
essence of cvery criminal accusation; and I apprehend that 
it never before was imagined that the omission to allege 
criminal intent was supplied by an omission of any circum- 
stances of excuse or justification that might lead to ac- 
quittal. Neither is there but one supposition on which 
this reasoning of the President can hold good; and thatis, 
that ke is so profoundly versed in the constitution and 
laws, aud so well known to the whole world, and espe- 
cially to the Senate, to be an infallible judge of them, that 
it is impossible for any one to impute a departure from 
them by him, to mistake or error of judgment; and, there- 
Fore, the Senate must have intended to charge his aberra- 
tions to a wilful criminal design to violate the constitution 
and the laws, which it is his duty to observe and maintain. 
Surely, sir, this man is possessed with a degree of pre- 
sumption that never mortal man beside was cursed withal! 
a presumption which, whether it proceeds from native 
vanity, or the favors of fortune, or the poison of flattery, 
must be to himself a copious source of error as well as of 
bitterness and of evil to his country. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has been often charged with 
giving judgments contrary to the constitution: the Presi- 
dent himself has made such charges against that court. 
Congress has been, over and over again, charged with 
passing laws not warranted by the constitution; and the 
President has repeatedly alleged this against the legisla- 
ture. Congress has been charged with passing, and the 
President with approving, unconstitutional acts; and, if I 
am rightly informed, the President has alleged this in re- 
spect of acts, or parts of acts, which he himself has ap- 
proved, In debate here, gentlemen are daily contending 
that the opinions and votes of each other are contrary to 
the constitution. Who ever thought that such allegations 
implied a charge of crime—of a wilful violation of the 
constitution? Itis only when suchan allegation is brought 
by the Senate against the Presitlent—by this Senate against 
this President—that the Senate must necessarily intend to 
arraign him, without any impeachment from the other 


House, and to try and convict him without a hearing. | 


And this is the daring violation of the constitution for 
which the President appeals to the American. people 
against the Senate! 


If, Mr. President, l ¢ 9) 
amination of the recent measures of the Executive, and 


declared them faultless, or if we bad held the opinion 
Vou. X.—87 i 


the Senate had entered into an ex- jp 


that, though | those measures were illegal and unconstitu- 
tional, yet his motives were most pure and patriotic, and 
his proceedings judicious, politic, and necessary, and that 
he was entitled to the gratitude of his country and to the 
support of Congress; if the Senate had thus pronounced 
judgment of acquittal of the President, without any anti- 
cipation of an impeachment by the other House, and much 
mere with a certainty that there was to be no impeach- 
ment, I apprehend he would then have seen, distinctly 
enough, that we were acting in our legislative, not in our 
judicial capacity. Indeed, the President intimates such 
an opinion in the complaint he makes that our resolution 
suggests nothing to excuse, palliate, or mitigate the mis- 
conduct imputed tohim. But I have never heard of but 
one precedent for this principle and form of proceedings 
and that is to be found in the example of a certain prosti- 
tuted editor whom you and I wot of: all the rest of man- 
kind have been of opinion with the Senate, that unconsti- 
tutional and illegal conduct in a Chief Magistrate, though 
it may not be criminal, is yet not a just subject for praise 
and gratitude. 

The President himself holds the Senate criminal, not 
only on account of what it has done, but what it has not 
done. He not only refers to the resolution which the 
Senate did adopt, but to one which was proposed, but not 
adopted. Hear him. ‘Still further to exemplify this 
feature of the procecding, it is important to be remarked 
that the resolution, as originally offered to the Senate, 
specified, with adequate precision, certain acts of the Pres- 
ident, which it denounced as a violation of the constitution 
and Jaws; and that it was not until the very close of the 
debate, and when, perhaps, it was apprehended that a 
majority might not sustain the specific accusation contain- 
ed in it, that the resolution was so modified as to assume 
its present form. A more striking illustration of the 
soundness and necessity of the rules which forbid vague 
and indefinite generalities and require a reasonable cer- 
tainty in all judicial allegations, and a more glaring in- 
stance of the violation of those rules, has seldom been ex- 
hibited.” Sir, I skall be understood by every man who 
has bestowed the least attention to the principles of our 
Government, when I say that the President, officially, has 
no right to know and take notice of any thing said or pro- 
posed in either House of Congress—of any thing but their 
acts.. And if he were a reasonable man, much more, if he 
be a Christian, (as he professes to be, and I shall not ques- 
tion that he is,) reason and religion should have taught 
him so much charity as to hold us only accountable for 
what we have done, and to forgive us for that which we 
have avoided to do. 

There is no enl of the enormous pretensions which the 
President sets up for the executive power, in the won- 
derful paper under consideration. While he denies the 
right of the Senate, in its legislative capacity, to express 
any opinion (except a favorable one) concerning the- le- 
gality and constitutionality of the acts of the Executive, 
or to exercise its own judgment as to the extent of its 
legislative powers and: the nature of its own acts, he 
claims and exercises the right to judge of the constitu- 
tionality of our acts, to determine the character of them, 
to ascertain when we are acting in our judicial and when 
in our legislative capacity, and to prescribe to us the pris- 
on-bounds within which it is allowed us to move, but 
from which we inust not depart. Such is the freedom of 
deliberation and action which it seems good to his wisdom 
to concede tous. He speaks to us in the imperial style 
of the Cæsars to the degraded Senate of Rome, while yet 
the ancient forms of the republic were decently pre- 
served; and, in the tone of papal infallibility, calls on 
all faithful subjects, and-all true catholics, to respect, sup- 
ort, obey, and conform with his decisions. : 

The President insists that the offensive resolution of the 
Senate was not intended as a ground of any legislative 
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action; thatthe Senate: has no right, in its legislative ca- 
pacity, to pass any resolution which is not intended to be 
‘the ground of legislation; and, in effect, that. every reso- 
lution which does not ‘plainly indicate on its face that it is 
so intended, is obnoxious to censure, as being without the 
pale: of our legislative authority: In what code of parlia- 
Anentary law he’ found this doctrine, it were vain. to in- 
quire: regarding itas arule which -he purposes to ordain; 
Lcunderstand him perfectly. How- could he know, how 
could he undertake to- affirm, that this resolution was not 


intended as the foundation of any legislative proceeding? 


If he learned it from the objections taken to the resolution 
by the opponents of it, in debate on this floor, the House 
certainly never gave him, or confirmed, any such infor- 
mation. The resolution may yet be the ground of legis- 
lative action; and if I shall see hereafter any reason to 
hope for the concurrence of the other House, I for one 
shall soon propose legislation on the principle asserted in 
the resolution—legislation to preserve the public treasure 
for ‘public use. But where did he learn that neither 
House of Congress can pass any resolution touching the 
proceedings of the Executive, unless such resolution be 
designed as the ground of legislation? Iam not very fa- 
‘miliar. with the rules of parliamentary order in the Federal 
legislature, but I understand those which prevail in my 
“own State pretty well, and those which prevail in the two 
Houses of the British Parliament. I také them to be all 
‘substantially the same. ‘The President, in this protest, 
makes reference to the institutions of Great Britain, and 
draws from that source arguments for his purpose. 1 
‘shall be greatly surprised if he or any body else can find 
rule: or precedent in Great Britain, in any of the State 
legislatures, or in either House of Congress, for this novel 
proposition, that every resolution not intended to be the 
ground of legislative action, is without the pale of legis- 
ative authority. About the close of the war of the Amer- 
ican revolution, Mr. Dunning moved a series of resolu- 
tions, the purport of one of which was, that the influence 
of the Crown had increased, was increasing, and ought to 
be ‘diminished; and it was carried against the tory minis- 
try. No immediate legislation was proposed; none, in 
fact, ensued, or was attempted. Did George HI send a 
message to the House of Commons, to instruct them that 
this resolution exceeded their legislative power, or make 
any appeal to the British nation against this abuse of legis- 
lative power by the Commons? During the second ad- 
ministration of the elder William Pitt, in order.to avoid 
the apprehended danger of scarcity, a royal proclamation 
‘was issued, forbidding the exportation of corn, and thereby 
jengi g a.law of the land. Fhe ministry were re- 
Or the act. In the subsequent session of Parlia- 
subject came. under the consideration of the 
House of Lords—the expediency of the-measure was uni- 
versally admitted—Lord Camden insisted that it was law: 
ful, founding his argument on the plea of an over-ruling 
necessity; but Lord Mansfield maintained that a royal 
proclamation, suspending a law of the Jand, was, under 
any conceivable’ state of circumstances, unlawful and un- 
‘constitutional; and of this opinion was the House of Lords. 
“But, if I rightly remember, no legislation ensued, or was 
proposed. Did Lord Chatham, the proudest of mankind, 
“(Edo-not'speak of him with irreverence, for his was the 
pride of conscious and: transcendent. virtue and ability,) 
“complain. that the House of Lords, the high court of im- 
peachment, had prejudgedhis case, arraigned him without 
any impeachment from the Commons, tried and convicted 
him of a violation of the laws, of a usurpation of power? 
Did it enter into any. man’s head that the House of Lords 
was acting in a judicial.and: not in its legislative expacity? 
Sir, the Senate was tinder a necessity, in its legislative 
character, of considering the ‘subject of the resolution 
which: has given the President so much offence. Mr. 
Secretary Taney, in a report to Congress; at the com- 


mencement of the session, had given us. his reasons for 
the removal of the public deposites from the Bank of the 
United States; omitting, however, to state the main, if 
not the only reason, on which his order for the removal 
of the deposites was founded, namely, the positive order 
of the President to that effect... I say this was the main, 
if not the only reason on which the Secretary’s order was 
in truth founded; for the President had told the nation, 
in the most explicit terms, that the measure was his own; 
that he took it upon his sole responsibility; and if Mr, 
Taney had, unsustained by the authority of the President, 
taken such a step, he could not. have withstood, for a 
moment, the torrent of public indignation. The Senate 
called ‘for the paper which the President bad published 
to the world; it was not given to us; but the authenticity 
of the publication, and the history. of the ‘transaction it 
contained, were admitted. ©The, Senate having, by one 
resolution, declared the reasons for the measure stated in 
the Secretary’s report, unsatisfactory and insufficient, it 
became absolutely necessary to consider whether the 
other and the. real reason of the measure, namely, the 
order of the President, was a justification of the Secre- 
tary’s conduct. The Senate was obliged to consider the 
question whether the President had any constitutional or 
legal power to give any such order. If the resolution 
which disapproved the reasons alleged in the Secretary’s 
report, was (as no man has ever doubted it was) within 
the legislative competency of the Senate, so was the 
other resolution, which affirmed: that the President’s 
orders were, of themselves, not warranted by the consti- 
tution and Jaws, and therefore afforded no. food reason, 
no justification, no excuse, for the Secretary’s removal of 
the deposites. — 

But, sir, let us see what is the principle of these exec- 
utive proceedings which our resolution disapproves as 
derogatory from the constitution and the laws. We 
have been disputing what the principle in truth was; the 
President has now avowed it; and, in doing so, has dis- 
tinctly admitted that the opposition understood it correct- 
ly, and that the friends of the administration had no ade- 
quate conception of its extent. He says: 

‘The custody of the public property, under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by legislative authority, 
has always been considere an appropriate function of 
the executive department in this and all other Govern- 
ments. In accordance with this principle, every species 
of property belonging to the United States (excepting 
that which is in the use of the several co-ordinate depart- 
ments of the Government, as means to aid them in per- 
forming their appropriate-finctions) is in charge of offi- 
cers appointed by the President, whether it be Jands, or 
buildings, or merchandise, or provisions, or clothing, or 
arms and munitions of war. The stiperintendents and 
keepersiof the whole are appointed. by the President, 
responsible to him,:and removable at his will. 

‘* Public money is buta species of public property. It 
cannot be raised by taxation or customs, ‘nor brought into 
the Treasury in any other way, except by law; but when- 
ever or howsoever obtained, its custody always has been, 
and always must be, unless the constitution be changed, 
intrusted to the executive department. No officer can 
be created by Congress for the purpose of taking charge 
of it, whose appointment would not, by the constitution, 
at once devolve on the President, and who would not be 
responsible to -him for the faithful’ performance of his 
duties. The legislative power may undoubtedly bind 
him and the President, by any laws they may think 
proper to enact; they may prescribe in what place par- 
ticular portions of the public money shall be kept, and 
for what reason it shall be removed, as they may direct 
that supplies for the army or navy shall be kept in partic- 
ular stores; and it will be the duty of the President to'see 
that the law is faithfully executed; yet-will the’custody 
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remain in the executive department of the Government, | posites that it wonld be now practicable to accomplish, 
Were the Congress to assume, with or without a legisla-|the President would still be entitled to the custody of 
tive act, the power of appointing officers independently of} the money, by virtue of his new-found executive pre- 
the President, to take the charge and custody of the pubs |rogatives, and might refuse to restore the deposites, or 
lic property contained in the military and naval arsenals, | restoring them, might take them away again the next 
magazines, and storehouses, it is belicved that such an|day. And from his right to the custody of the pulic treas- 
act would be regarded by all as a palpable usurpation ofj ure, I suppose, he derives, by implication, the right he 
executive power, subversive of the form as well as the | has exercised, to dispose of it also; for I repeat what I 
fundamental principles of our Government. Bat where} have had occasion to explain before, that he has, in fact, 
is the difference in principle, whether the public prop- lent the public money to favored State banks, avowedly 
erty be in the form of arms, munitions of war and sup-|to enable them to pay their debts to the Bank of the 
plies, or in gold and silver or bank notes? None can bej United States, and to trade on the surplus for their own 
perceived; none is believed to exist. Congress cannot, | profit. What becomes of the Treasurer’s obligation to 
therefore, take out of the hands of the executive depart- take care of the money? Of what effect is the official 
ment the custody of the public property or money, with-|bond with surety, which the law requires of him, for 
out an assumption of executive power, and a subversion| the faithful discharge of his duty? If the President is en- 
of the first principles of the constitution.” titled to the custody of the public treasure, and takes it 
« Whensoever, or however obtained, the custody” of] out of the Treasurer’s hands, and this officer is bound to 
public money «always has been, and always must be, | surrender it at his bidding, his official bond, of course, 
unless the constitution be changed, intrusted to the ex-| is saved. That piece of parchment had as well be com- 
ecutive department.” ‘ Congress cannot take out of the| mitted to the flames. 
hands of the executive department the custody of thej It is impossible to find in the constitution any plausible 
public property or money, without an assumption of] ground, upon which this sweeping claim of the President 
executive power, and a subversion of the first principles} to the custody of all public moneys, without the assent 
of the constitution.” Such are the President’s opinions} and in defiance of the legislature, can be supported. The 
as to the extent of his executive prerogatives; and such! constitution contains a specific enumeration of the powers 
the prerogatives he must challenge for himself, in order| and duties of the Executive. It gives the President the 
to justify, or even to excuse the proceedings which the command of the land and naval forces: and, if the custo- 
resolution of the Senate declares to be derogatory from| dy of the public treasure, which is equally important, 
the constitution and the laws. Will the eyes of his parti- had been intended to be confided to him, it is wholly 
sans, hitherto blinded by their confidence in the inno-| unaccountable that no mention of it should be found in 
cency of his intentions, and the harmlessness of his de-| the enumeration of the powers and duties of the Execu- 
signs, be at length opened! or will they be willing, in def-|tive. There is none. This claim is the boldest implica- 
erence to his judgment, to establish the dangerous doc-| tion of power that has yet been attempted. The legisla- 
trines into which those errors have betrayed him as thejture having the power to lay and collect taxes, to pay the 
practical constitution of their country? public debts, and provide for the common defence, and 
If the opinion of the President as to the extent of his| the power also to borrow moncy, the only reasonable im- 
power over the public treasure, now at last distinctly | plication is, that the custody and the disposition of 
and most deliberately avowed to the nation, shall indeed| money, raised in any way, belong to the legislature. Is 
receive the approbation of the people, which he so con-| the custody of the public money in its nature so essential- 
fidently expects, he need never ask any further conces-|ly an executive function, that it cannot possibly be vest- 
sion of power. According to the principle he asserts, | ed in any other functionary but the President? This was 
if the sixteenth section of the charter of the bank had] never before pretended; and, certainly, in most of the 
peremptorily directed that the public moneys should bef State Governments, (I speak positively as to that of Vir- 
deposited in the bank, in the interval between the collec-| ginia,) so far from the custody of their treasure being 
tion and the disbursement, without giving any discretion] considered as appertaining of necessity to the Executive, 
to the Seeretary of the Treasury to remove them, the|that department has never had any thing to do with it. 
President would still have had a power to take them| Does the President claim this important prerogative from 
away, at his discretion or at his pleasure. The provis-|his power to remove the Secretary of the Treasury and 
jon that the Secretary, in case he should direct them to/the Treasurer at pleasure? He has the power also to 
be removed, should report his reasons to Congress, was] remove the marshals of the courts of justice. Ishe, there- 
nugatory and idle; the reasons which the Secretary did fore, high sheriff of the whole nation? Is he responsi- 
report, were altogether impertinent; and every proposi-| ble for the conduct of these bis deputies? May he di- 
tion of law maintained by him, in his report, as to the na-|rect and control them in the execution of all their du- 
ture of his power over the subject, stands contradicted|ties? May he direct the marshal to proceed to execution 
and condemned. For it is most obvious, “that if thelof judgment of death pronounced by a circuit court, 
President’s claim of power be just, his Secretary ought pending a writ of error in the Supreme Court, because 
to have assigned no other reason for the measure, than|he is of opinion that the appellate tribunal has no jus 
ihat the President ordered it. I knew all along that it|risdiction of the cause by the constitution or the laws! 
was his main if not his only reason; and the President|Or, may he forbid him to execute a final judgment of 
himself has now, in effect, acknowledged that it was the the Supreme Court, which he thinks contrary to the con- 
only substantial reason of his Secretary’s conduct, and stitution? Questions of this kind might be multiplied 
maintains that it was all-sufficient. And yet he protests] without limit. 1 defy the ingenuity of man to invent an 
against the right of the Senate, in its legislative capacity, argument that will bear examination, for this implied 
to examine and resolve the question, whether this reason | right to the custody of the public treasure, which the 
be well founded in the constitution and the laws! Again, | President now boldly claims as one of the inherent and 
if two-thirds of both Houses of Congress, nay, if both indestructible prerogatives of the Executive. 
Houses by unanimous vote, were to resolve that the de- Without further discussion of this topic, I beg leave to 
posites were improperly removed, and ought, in justice state, briefly, my general idea of the extent. the exec- 
and policy, to be restored, or if they should unanimously {utive powers of the Government. oe ¥ rendent has 
resolye that the public moneys hereafter collected should lall the powers enumerated in the second article. o the 
be deposited in the bank until the expiration of its char-| constitution, and these, certainly; f SA ee 
ter, which, L believe, is the only restoration of the de-|take from him: and, moreover, he has all suc ecutiv 
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powers as Congress; “in the ‘exercise of the legislative 
powers: delegated:to.it,, has created and vested in him 
by. laws -but wherever. the legislature has authority to 
“create powers of any kind by law, it may provide by law 
the. officer: who’ is’ to. execute them, and. regulate the 
office. There may be exceptions to this principle; such, 
for example, as grow out of the President’s constitutional 
power as commander-in-chief of the land and naval forces 
which the legislature may raise: but. this is the. general 
principle, applicable particularly to the administration of 
civil affairs. ` 
The grounds on which the President has thought prop- 
er to. make this appeal to the American people against 
the Senate; the motive and the design with which it is 
made; the reasonableness of his expectations that the 
people will sustain him in it; and the probable conse- 
quences, if they sustain him; are considerations that ad- 
dress themselves-to every man in the community, as much 
as the members of the Senate. But it behooves us, espe- 
‘cially, as members of this body, to inquire by what right 
the President. has sent this protest to the Senate, and 
with what color of reason he asks us to register it in our 
Journal, His purpose is an appeal to the people, and an 
appeal to their posterity; and, I presume, he wishes the 
Senate to join in both appeals. As an appeal to posterity, 
the protest, whether entered on our Journal or not, will 
probably never be heard of, unless the people, presently 
existint, shall sustain’ the President in his pretensions; 
then, indeed, it will be recorded by history as another 
instance of successful audacity in achieving unlimited 
power, and of the blind fatuity with which men, ‘to ac- 
complish party. purposes; voluntarily renounce their lib- 
erty, and forfeit the richest blessings’ of Providence, of 
which there are already so many examples in the annals 
of mankind. As an appeal to the people, which they 
are presently to decide, the publication of this protest 
against the proceedings of the Senate, would be as effect- 
ual a means of submitting the appeal to the people, as 
the registration of it on the Journal of this House; in- 
deed, the registration of it on our Journal would be alto- 
gether inefficient for that purpose, if it were not pro- 
malgated through the public press. Why then was this 
protest.sent to us? I can conceive no other purpose than 
that of denouncing our proceedings to ourselves; of rais- 
ing'a.quarrel with us, or of putting us to shame by the 
exposure of our folly, or of alarming our fears, and in- 
ducing us to retrace our steps. And by what right does 
the President send such a paper to us, and ask us to 
register. it? The third section of the second atticle of 
the constitution is the only provision that regulates. the 
communications of the President. to the two Houses of 
Congress, (Lam. not speaking of his communications to 
the Senate; on: what-is called: executive business, and 
this section only provides that the President *« shal 
time to time, give to the Congress information. of the 
state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” 
Now, surely, no one can think that this provision author- 
izes the.President to communicate to. tis such a paper as 
this protest. Sir, as this communication is without. pre- 
cedent, so it is without color or pretence of constitutional 
authority; a protest. addressed to the Senate, against its 
own. proceedings, containing an appeal to the people, to 
be submitted to.and détermined by the people. . 
The-President refers, in this paper, to the principles 
and-usages of the British Government. I wish he would 
be content with only such powers as are conceded to the 
. King of Great Britain; for, though I should never con- 
sent to allow any-such.to him, it would, on his party bea 
return towards moderation. If the President considers 
: the resolution of the Senate asan act done, gone by, irrey- 
ocable, and on. which -there isto be no furtber action in 
the Senate, Ido not see why he may not aswell take-up 


b: from : 


dom and virtue, and especially of the virtue ‘of modera- 
tion, who at the same time has been, 

the circumstances of his previous i 
situation above the necessity of using, much more of @bu-: 
sing, his patronage, 
which might. make him the President of-a party; and not 


the Journal of the Senate from the beginning, cull out all 
its errors and alt its faults, (of which, without doubt, he 
might find many,) expose them to the people, denounce aa 
the vices inherent in the constitution of this body, appeal 

to its conduct as evidence of those vices, and suggest the 

corrective that ought to be applied. “If, onthe other 

hand, the. President regards this offensive resolution as 
yet revocable, as in truth it is; if he supposes it may be 

the ground of legislative action, as. certainly it may be; 

if he anticipates the proposition suggested by the gentle- 

man from Missouri, to be repeated session after session, 

till it shall prevail, to expunge the resolution from the 

Journal; then is this protest a palpable and direct breach 

of the rights and. privileges of the Senate. The parlia-~ 

mentary law on this subject is stated with clearness and 

precision in Jefferson’s Manual, page 116. «It is highly 

expedient,” says Hatsell, ‘for the due preservation of 
the privileges of the separate branches of the legislature, 

that neither should encroach on the other, or interfere 

in any matter depending before them, so as to preclude 

or even influence that freedom of debate whieh is essen- 
tial to a free council. They are, therefore, not to take 

notice of any bills or other matters depending, or of votes 

that have been given, or of speeches that have been held, 

by the members of either of the other branches of the 

legislature, till the same have been communicated to 

them in the usual parliamentary manner. (2 Hats. 252, 

4 Inst. 15, Seld. Jud. 53.) Thus, the King’s taking 

notice of a bill for suppressing soldiers, depending before 

the House; his proposing a provisional clause for a bill 

before it was presented to him by the two Houses; his 

expressing displeasure against some persons for matters 
moved in Parliament during the debate and preparation 

of a bill; were breaches of privileges. (2 Nalson, 743.) 

And in 1783, December 17, it was declared a breach 

of fundamental privileges, &c., to report any opinion or 

pretended opinion of the King, on any bill or proceeding 

depending in either House of Parliament, with a view to 

influence the vote of the members. (2 Hats. 251, 69”. 
In the British Parliament, any member of the House of 
Lords has a constitutional right to enter his protest on the 

Journals against the proceedings of the House; there is 

no such right of protest known to the constitution of the: 
House of Commons, and no such right-of protest has ever 

been imagined to exist for individual members of either 

House of our legislature. No right has ever been ac- 

knowledged in a King of Great Britain to send to either 

House of his Parliament a protest against any of its pro- 

ceedings, past or pending—I mean since the revolution 

of 1688—1 will not look back to the history of the Stuarts, - 
the Tudors, and the Plantagenets. Gen. Jackson may, 

very probably, find precedents for bis conduct in the 

reign of Henry VHI. 

‘The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Kine] thinks he 
has: found a'precedent for this protest against. our pro- i 
ceedings, sent to.us to be ‘registered ‘on our: Journal, in a 
message of Washington tothe Senate, found in-the Ist 
volume of the Executive Journal, p. 14. To every préece~ 
dent of Washington’s administration, touching the exer- 
cise of. executive power, I am disposed to pay the utmost 
respect; with this qualification, however, that due allow- 
ances should be made for errors and irregularities incident 
to the first operations of a new system, which no human 
wisdom could have entirely avoided. There never was,” 
there never will be, another man so fit as Washington’; 
for the office of President of the United States. There. 
never was, there never will be, another man of equal wis- 


or-will be placed, by 
fe and services, in s 


and above:the influence of party. spirit, 


` 
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ofthe whole nation—in a positio 

manding influence, sufficient to enable him to administer 
the Government by the force of wisdom and virtue alone. 
{religiously believe that he was the best, the wisest, and 
the greatest man the world ever saw: his virtues alone 
constituted the highest wisdom; he had talents suited to 
every station he ever filled; his moral qualities were all 
great talents. But what is the precedent which the gen- 
tileman from Atabama quotes? Washington nominated a 
person as an officer of the revenue, and the Senate refu- 


ged to concur in the nomination: he did not re-nominate| Executive, need not fear any such protest, any rebuke, 
the same person for the office, like another President—] any exertion of the vast influence of the Federal Execu- 
but, perhaps, it is not proper that I should pursue thej tive, to discredit them with their own constituents, and 
contrast in this particular. Washington nominated an-j with the American people at large: his oath of office will 
other person for the office; and, in the same message that| nowise oblige him to suppress the sentiments of those who 
contained the new nomination, stated the information he| join in hosannas to the praise and glory of General Jack- 
had received as to the character of the first nominee, as}son’s name. Indeed, I do not see how the duty imposed, 
his apology for nominating a man for ofice whom the|and the power conferred on him, by his oath of office, 
Senate had deemed unworthy. I pray gentlemen, in the| can be restrained to the suppression of the sentiments of 
first place to consider, that the President, in that instance, | either branch of the Federal legislature, or of the State 
was communicating with the Senate, on the subject of an| legislatures, or of the courts of justice, State or Federal, 
appointment which appertained to the Senate and thelor confined to the method of protest only. Ido not see 
President jointly, and upon which the Senate might, if it] why he is not just as much bound and empowered to sup- 
saw good cause, reconsider its former vote: the message) press all assemblages of the people, held to remonstrate 
was strictly regular. And, in the next place, let any man against his official acts, as unconstitutional and unlawful; 
contrast the modest language of that message, with the] and why, in order to protect and defend the constitution 
haughty, imperious tone of this protest, and find, if he can, | of the United States, oy maintaining his own executive 
any justification or apology in the example of Washing-| powers unimpaired, he may not put down the House of 
ton for the conduct of Jackson. Representatives as well as the Senate, turn any of the 
But President Jackson has discovered a new source of] State legislatures out of doors, pul any of the judges from 
executive prerogative in his oath of office. Never had I} the judgment seat, and quell any seditious assemblage of 
imagined it possible that any man could seriously look to} the people, by the strong arm of power. itis unneces- 
the President’s official oath as a substantive grant of exec-| sary to pursue the argument further. This resort to hja 
utive powers. But, considered. in the point’of view in official oath as a measure of duty and grant of power, isa 
which the President in this protest regards it, it is a most claim to power, illimitable, uncontrollable, monstrous, 
copious source of power, and (which is worse) of vague, | E can only impute it to that intoxication 0 mag x aiel 
undefined, illimitable power. He sends us this protest, the possession of power is so apt to produce, an he A 
and deems it his right and his duty to do so, and our duty lust for more and more power, which has but = o en, in 
to register it in our Journal, because he is bound by his tie Meor of nations, rendered the favorites of the peo- 
oath of office, ** to the best of his ability, to preserve, pro-| pit their bane and scourge. foe 23 
tect, and defend the constitution of the United States.”| ‘The gentleman from Alabama intimates ne opinon ihat 
Supposing this a justification of this protest against thej the whole and sole object of the opponents w pe 
proceedings of the Senate, this appeal by the President | ures of this administration is to pu a se 7 aa 
tothe American people against this branch of the legisla-| in power, and elevate other men to dbe rot as fair 
ture, let us consider, for a moment, the extent to which] not make the obvious retort, that wae fs J hat it is 
the President may, and, if he is consisent, must carry the| to impute to the friends of the TEON a on e pS 
principle. If the Supreme Court of the United States| tbeir sole object to keep power in t ie be eae Gat 
shall entertain a jurisdiction which, in his opinion, the con-| hold it. But I shall (as bean sincerely) Pak may be 
stitution has not conferred on the Federal judiciary; or, if and my country, that s on ae i E E “I wish rih 
it shall decide a cause involving a constitutional question applicable, it is not jostiyiapplica Ve A 7 kiscodre 6f 
contrary to his ideas of the true construction of the con-| all my heart that the F resident ee c s ange an Aru] 
stitution; and, especially, if it shall decide a cause involy-| measures, and enable me as an NEEE Sater have I 
ing a question as to the extent of the executive powers| public servant, to give oe oe a Ceaaid induce me to 
under the constitution and laws—in any of these cases, it) any feeling, motive, or objec Jent oncludes his protest 
will be the right and duty of the President to send his pro- withhold or stint it. rhe ee aad ce gentleman from 
test to the court, ask the judges to register it in their order-| with a eulogium OF ee pesty certainly, though 
pook, lay an appeal from their judgment to the American| Alabama, with less offence to modesty CETAN Za opd 
anle a pE aot j fr not with more justice concluded his remarks yesterday, 
people, and, referring tothe exemption of the judges from) no ’ 
responsibility. by reason of their tenure of office during 


with a eulogium on the President, and a camen aS 
good behaviour, suggest a corrective of the evil. If any of mand of our gratitude for his a. et Ge atk a 
the State legislatures pass an act which the President his present exalted magne Pe nine ve temple of 
thinks contrary to the constitution of the United States, or| debted to the aia mace ol Untied. States: be it 
adopt a resolution disapproving the conductofthe Federal corruption and sin, the 

Executive, asillegal and unconstitutional, he has the right, 


so: we should have been more indebted to nin, ify i bis 
; id hi kless hands 
and is in duty bound, to send his protest to the offending] attacks upon the bank, he hag not len id 
body, require it to enter it on its own Journal, appeal to} on the pillars of te capi ae ge 
the whole Amcrican people against the single State, and! their foundations. ‘Then, th g 

suggest the propriety and necessity of curbing the free 


are indebted to the President for poting ocen ore 
j internal impr ; a debt, which, if it wer 
action and the free expression of opinion on such subjects | system of inter nal mpr ovemen a pat aay ee 
by any and all of the State legislatures. Sir, the case has) due, only a portion 0 people, 
actually. oceurred—the legislature of Virginia has disap- 


President’s warmest friends, would m an in 
i igati R s oth ste a 
proved the President’s recent measures, in terms quite as obligation; but how has he put a stop y 
atrong as those of our resolutions, and has laid its 


i rupriated from the 
resolu-| ternal improvements, by money appropra e 


body would treat sucha protest. I hardly think they 
would be willing to receive and register it in their Jour- 
nals in deference to the President’s sense of the religious 
obligation of his oath. The State legislatures of New Jer- 
sey and Ohio, which have approved the measures of the 
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derstood. He would not-be misunderstood. He did not 
move to take into custody:those who, in an.unguarded 
moment, applauded ‘the sentiments uttered by the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, but those who, long after that gentle- 
man had taken his seat, continued to outrage and insult 
the Senate. = : ie 

- Mr. BELL moved that the Senate now adjourn; but 
the Cmar pronounced the motion out of order, pending 
the other question. 

A motion was then made to lay the motion on the table; 
but the Caazr pronounced the motion out of order. 

While the order of the Caarn was. in. the progress of 
execution— 

Mr. CALHOUN suggested that there was one objec- 
tion to the motion; and that was, the impossibility of ex- 
ecuting the order which had been given. It was not 
possible for the Sergeant-at-Arms to execute any such 
order. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said, that, if the honorable Senator 
would name the person who had committed the offence, 
be would have no objection to vote for a warrant to ar- 
rest such. individual. But any such order to be now is- 
sued, would be a general warrant of arrest, and, as such, 
would be an unconstitutional act. It was necessary to 
designate the offender, and the crime he had committed, 
before a warrant could be issued. Here, therefore, was 
à motion to issue a general warrant, and, under that war- 
rant, the whole city might be brought here; every indi- 
vidual who had been present in the gallery during the 
day might be arrested, for the purpose of discovering 
who among them had :been guilty of the contempt. if 
the. gentleman. desired that Lany. particular individual 
should be arrested, let him name the person, and then he 
(Mr. P.) would be ready to vote for the arrest. 

Mr. EWING said he entertained no doubt that the Sen- 
ate had the power to arrest any individual, or any num- 
ber of individuals, for an actual interruption of its proceed- 
ings, whilst they remained in the chamber. , But he did 
not believe the Senate possessed the power to send a war- 
rant beyond its walls, and no man could be brought be- 
fore them without a warrant. He had witnessed the in- 
terruption, and regretted it much, and thought that some 
motion ought to be made to prevent it, or to punish the 
individuals. It could not, however, be done without the 
suspension of the other order, The galleries had now 
been cleared, except of the privileged individuals, and, 
therefore, they could not act further in the matter. . In 
order to take an individual. into custody, he must be des- 
ignated and served with a warrant containing his name. 
It would not do to give a warrant to an officer and tell 
him to take an individual into enstody. A general war- 
rant could not be issued in any free country. Jt would 
be useless to proceed further in this discussion, for it was 
now out of the power of the Senate to designate any in- 
dividual,-and, therefore,.he should vote against the mo- 
tion of the honorable member from. Missouri. 

The galleries having been cleared, the CHAIR said he 
had decided the motion to lay the motion to take cer- 
tain persons into custody on the table, to be out of or- 
der, because the order to clear the galleries was then in 
execution. The galleries having been cleared, the mo- 
tion to lay on the table was now in order. 

Mr.: BIBB said he had great aversion to any noise being 
permitted to be made in the galleries, although he re- 
gretted the order that had been given to clear them, be- 
cause there were many individuals, no doubt, present, 
who were strangers here, and. of course totally unac- 
quainted with the rules of the Senate. The motion on 
which he was now called to record his vote, was a general 
arrest of all persons inthe gallery. He disclaimed any 
such power, and never would record his vote in favor of 
its exercise. From time immemorial, ever since there 
was a spirit of liberty.in England, the: public voice and 


Federal Treasury? Simply, by the invention of that not- 
able distinction between’ works of a local and works of a 
- national charactér, whereby he-has.incalculably increased 
the. patronage and power of the Executive, and in the 
practical application of which, there has been during his.ad- 
ministration, more money appropriated to works’of internal 
improvement, anda vast deal more, than ever was appro- 
priated to similiar objects, in the same space of time, dur- 
ing any former adminstration. The gentleman from Ala. 
bama, and I, and those who think with us on this subject, 
owe him no debt of gratitude on this account. We are 
indebted. to: General Jackson too, inthe opinion of the 
gentleman, for the relaxation of the system of protecting 
duties. Indeed! Indebted to General Jackson, who vo- 
ted for. the tariff of 1824! who never has said one word 
or done one single act to bring about any relaxation of 
that system! Let any man point, if he can, to any evidence 
of a serious hearty effort of General Jackson, by word or 
‘deed, to relax this system; let any man show me how, 
when, or where, he has done more than to recommend a 
tė judicious tariff,” and explain to me the meaning of 
that vague generality. Sir, T cannot but remember, that 
during the anxious winter of 1832-3, when South Caro- 
lina, under'a deep sense of injustice and oppression, 
(whether well or il founded, it is immaterial now to in- 
quire,) was exerting her utmost efforts (no matter now, 
whether wisely or not) to bring about a relaxation of the 
system—when all men were trembling under the appre- 
hension of civil war—trembling from the conviction, that 
if such a contest should arise, let it terminate how it might, 
it would put our present institutions in jeopardy, and end 
either in consolidation ‘or disunion—for L-am persuaded, 
that the first drop of blood which shall be. shed in civil 
strife between the Federal Government and any State, 
will flow from animmedicable wound that none may hope 
ever to see healed—I cannot but remember, that the Pres- 
ident, though wielding such a vast power and influence, 
neyer contributed the least aid to bring about the com- 
promise that saved us from the evils which all men, I be- 
lieve, and I certainly, so much dreaded. The men are 
not present, to whom we are chiefly indebted for that 
compromise; and I am glad they are absent, since it en- 
-ables'me to speak of their conduct as I feel, without re- 
straint from a sense of delicacy—I raise my humble voice 
in gratitude for that service to Henry Clay of. the Senate, 
and’ Robert P. Letcher of the House of Representatives. 

[Here there was some applause in the galleries, which 
was followed by a good deal of disorder and confusion, 
which lasted some time. ] 

The VICE PRESIDENT suspended the discussion, 
and ordered the galleries to be cleared. 

“While the Sergeant-at-Arms was in the act of clearing 
the galleries, the noisés in them were repeated... 

Mr. BENTON then moved ‘that the Sergeant-at-Arms 
be directed to take into custody those persons who dis- 
turbed the Senate. 

Mr. MOORE expressed a doubt as to the propriety of 
the motion; it being utterly impracticable. The gallery 
was clearing as rapidly as possible, and he was not dis- 
posed to vote for the motion, 

Mr. BENTON called for the yeas and nays on the mo- 
tion; and they were ordered. : ; 

Mr.-CLAYTON said, that he regretted that the motion 
had. been made, but since it had, he should vote against 
it. The motion was placed, by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, on the ground of an intended contempt of the Sen- 
ate. Now he did not regard this act as intending to in- 
sult. the Senate.: It was an indiscreet expression of the 
public opinion; but he:could not consent that, for this.in- 
discretion, the Senate should array itself against the gal- 
leriég.and the people.) sos. 

Mr.:BENTON replied, that-:the terms.in which he ex- 
pressed his motion were so distinct, as not. to be misun- 


therefore, the motion could now have no effect. 
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public indignation, and the best whig blood in the coun- 
try, were raised in opposition to general warrants. Our 
constitution contained an amendment carrying out the 
same principles. He cared not how technically lawyers 


>. might apply it in courts of justice, he went for the spirit 


of the rule; and if it be fit to be applied in a court of 
justice, it was equally fit to be applied by both Houses 
of Congress. 

Mr. B. said a few words more, indistinctly heard, of his 
readiness to support any proper measure to prevent in- 
terruption to the proceedings of the Senate. The Sen- 
ate had power enough to protect its own deliberations, 
and he would not aid in carrying this power into excess. 
Therefore he should vote against the motion. ` 

Mr. BENTON asked what was the motion before the 
Senate. 


The CHAIR replied that the motion pending was that 


refuse to sanction the appropriation of public money as 
he desires, or to confirm his nominations. This threat, 
accompanied by an appeal to the people, while his exec- 
utive nomination of a host of office-holders is before us, 
demands of us, in my judgment, the exercise of whatever 
of energy and firmness of character we possess, to vindi- 
cate and maintain the honor, dignity, and character of the 
American Senate, and of the States it represents. I pro- 
pose, sir, that we pass no bill, nor confirm any important 
and disputed nomination, until we have decided the ques- 
tion before us; after which, unawed by power, and unruf- 
fied by passion, let us proceed, without the slightest re~ 
gard to the President’s threats, insults, or denunciations, 
to do our duty precisely as if he had not violated his. Let 
us then—but not till then—forget that this electioneering 
document ever had an existence, and proceed to reject 
all his nominations which ought to be rejected, as well 


made by the Senator from Missouri himself, to take per-jas to confirm all that ought to be confirmed; in short, to 
sons into custody who had offended against the rules of} do all that ought to be done, without the slightest regard 


the Senate. 

Mr. BENTON said, the persons were all gone, and, 
The 
motion he made was to arrest those who where then pre- 
sent, and were then insulting and outraging the Senate. 
He made no motion for a general. arrest, and no person 
should be permitted to charge him with having done so, 
without being contradicted in such terms as admitted of no 
equivocation. He made the motion in reference to those 
who were then outraging and insulting the Senate, whom 
he heard over his head. He asked if the business of the 
Senate was not interrupted? He asked if it was possible 
for business to proceed while the tumult was going on; 
and if hisses as well as applauses were.not heard? Those 
who were permitted to applaud ina legislative body would 
find the same right to censure; and he asked if this was 
not a commencement of such scenes as were exhibited by 
the fish-women of Paris in the French legislature, when 
the members were threatened with bludgeons? He did 


to any stratagem he may resort to, for the purpose of se- 
ducing or frightening us from our duty. 

Sir, the true view of this subject will not escape the 
American people. They will see at once that the Presi- 
dent has been guilty of a palpable violation of the funda- 
mental privileges of their public servants in this hall. 
The third section of the second article ef the constitution, 
regulating the official intercourse of the President with 
the Senate, gives him power to send messages to the Sen- 
ate: Ist, containing information of the state of the Union; 
and, 2dly, recommending some measures for their con- 
sideration and adoption. It has not been pretended that 
this message purports to give information of the state of 
the Union, or that it recommends any measure whatever 
for the Senate to adopt. On the. contrary, it expressly 
purports to be a mere “protest” against a measure al- 
ready considered and adopted. It denounces the conduct 
of the Senate, as unjustifiable and unconstitutional, in 
agreeing to the resolution which denicd his unlimited au- 


not know whether the applauses or the hisses were loud-| thority over the purse as well as the sword of the nation; 


est, but both were equally censurable. 

He did not, he repeated, move to take into custody 
those who applauded the gentleman from Virginia, but 
those who insulted the Senate and interrupted its proceed- 
ings long after he had sat down; those who were hissing, 
those who were applauding, and those who were tramp- 
ling over his head at the time. The Sergeant-at-Arms 
could have designated the individuals—his eye would 
have been sufficient—and taken them into custody while 
committing the offence. 
and those who were taking notes, would not represent 
him as making a mation for a general order ofarrest. Mr. 
B. then withdrew his motion, because, he said, the peo- 
ple were all gone. 

(Mr. LEIGH then resumed and concluded his remarks. 
He added but little more to what is given above; and of 
what he did say, no accurate notes were preserved. ] 

Mr. EWING thei obtained the floor, but, forbearing 
to proceed with the discussion at so late an hour, yielded 
the floor for the present, and 

Mr. WILKINS moved that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Executive business. 


motion. ‘fhe Presideat has menaced the very constitu- 
tional existence of the Senate. He says that, whether 
its censures are submitted to or resisted by him, in either 
event the consequences resulting from its conduct must 
c Jead to serious alterations of the frame-work of the 


it debates his claim of royal prerogative, and re-affirms all 
his pretensions to unlimited power; it professes ‘ prompt- 
ly to expose the wrongs the Scnate has done him,” and 
for this purpose, and under this pretence, demands a 
place on our records. It recommends no legislation, pro- 
poses nothing, not even the repeal of the obnoxious res- 
olution; and is intended as a popular harangue, to be 
used by his partisans in the coming elections. He might 
as well ask us to insert any other matter on our Journals, 


He hoped those who heard him, {which is daily published by his Government press, for the 


same purposes. 

The Senator from Virginia (Mr. Leren] has shown, by 
referring to Mr. Jefferson’s Manual, that, independently 
of the grant of power to the President in the constitution, 
to send us messages touching the state of the Union, and 
to recommend certain Measures for the action of Congress, 
the law of Parliament gives him no right to take notice of 
any matter depending, or of votes that have been given, 
or of speeches which have been held, by the members of 
either of the branches of the legislature, until the same 


lave been communicated to him in the usual parliamenta- 


ry manner. “The resolution which is the subject of the 


Mr. CLAYTON said, that he could not assent to this | Presidents message, was never communicated to him. 


It was a mere test of the opinions of the Senate, prepar- 
atory to its own future legislative action, and, as such, 
was not even communicated to the other House. Our 
duty, on this occasion, is illustrated by the precedent re- 
ferred to by Mr. Jefferson, and so much approved by him 


constitution.” And he gives utterance to this sentiment that he has preserved it and made it a part of bis Manual. 


in the ‘same sentence in which be speaks o 
as a ‘¢ body. holding their offices for long terms, not elect- 
ed by the. people;” while in the communication from 
which this menace is extracted, the object of it is expo- 
sed; by the insinuation that the Senate may, in future, 


f the Senate | « Thus,” says he, (the King’s taking notice of the bill 


for suppressing soldiers, depending before the House; his 
proposing a provisional clause for a bill, before it was 
presented to him by the two Houses; his ‘expressing dis- 


| pleasure against some persons for matters moved in Par- 
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yés, sir, those peers:who- had before considered the doc- 
trine which denied ‘the authority to press the freeborn 
subject as. new, and contrary to the usage and custom 


liament: during the.debate and preparation of a bill; were 
breaches of privilege: and, in 1783, it was declared a 
breach, of fundamental privileges to report any opinion, 
ar pretended opinion of the King, on any bill orproceed-|of all times,” -as many now’ declare. our denial of the 
ing depending in either House of Parliament, with a view |President’s right to remove even a marshal who. shall not 
to influence ‘the votes. of the members,” -The leading refuse, at his bidding, to execute a decision of one of our 
precedent among those. referred. to by Mr. Jefferson, to |courts,.if the President. choose to consider. it unconstitu- 
sustain: his opinion, is one to which now invite the partic- [tional], as new and contrary to all former -usage—those 
ular attention of the Senate. [refer. to Clarendon’s re- |very tory peers, Tsay, voted withthe Commons, that the 
port of it, because the advocates of the royal prerogative, King’s protest was.a manifest breach of the privileges of 
or of executive power, in any age, will most readily re- | Parliament. Clarendon ‘informs us, that, as soon as the 
spect his authority. ` ; King’s proposition was received, the divided Lords and 
In the year 1641, at-the first dawn of civil liberty in }Gommons immediately. united themselves in a petition to 
that country from which we have drawn our principal in-|the King, declaring «that, amongst the privileges of Par- 
stitutions, a dispute arose between the Commons of Eng-|liament, it was their ancient and undoubted right, that his 
land and the King, pending the bill for the suppression of majesty ought not to take notice of any. matter in agita- 
the rebellion in Ireland, in. which the Commons denied |tion ordebate, in either House of Parliament, but by their 
information and agreement; and that his majesty ought 
not to propound any. condition, provision, or limitation, 
tg any bill or act, in debate. or preparation, in either 
House of Parliament; or to declare his consent or dissent, 
his approbation or dislike of the same, before it be pre- 
sented to him in due course of Parliament... They de- 
clared that all those privileges had been lately broken, 
to their great sorrow and grief, in that speech which his 
majesty had made to them, wherein: he took ‘notice of a 
bill for pressing of soldiers, and offered a salvo jure and 
provisional clause to be added to it before it was present- 
ed to him; and, therefore, they besought him, by his royal 
power, to protect them in those. and the, other privileges 
of this high court of Parliament; and that -he-would not, 
for the time to. come, break or interrupt them; and. that, 
for 'therepatation of them in that their grievance and 
complaint, he would declare and make known the name 
of such person, by whose misinformation and evil coun- 
sel his majesty was induced to the same, that he might 
receive condign punishment”. + i 
“And having delivered this petition,” says the royal 
historian, ‘¢they no more considered Ireland till this man- 
ifest breach should be repaired—which they resolved no- 
thing should do but the passing of the bill”—and so, in 
the end, after a long controversy between the whigs and 
tories of that day, between the people or Parliament on 
the one side, and the King on the other, the King, he 
adds, ‘* was compelled to pass the bill for pressing, which 
the Commons had prepared.” Yes, sir, the whigs of 1641 
refused to transact any other business, under, these cir- 
cumstances, until the breach. of their. privileges was re- 
paired. “The object of the- ‘salvo jure,” or protest: of 
the monarch, was to gain all the supplies for bis army 
without a surrender of his. prerogative... The object of 
the President now is, to obfain our. consent to all his ap- 
pointments, and to gain all the appropriations for the 
salaries of all his officers, as he terms them, not only with- 
outa surrender of: his. asserted prerogative of unlimited 
power over them/all, but in..defiance of the Senate, and 
while he compels us to-adinit his claim on our own. rec- 
ords. Sir, L desire to imitate at least a part of the exam- 
presented tochim for his approbation: or dislike, in due|ple set me in the illustrious precedent of 1641. 1 will 
coure of Parliament, In the case of the President, while lnot fall below the standard of opposition to kingly pre- 
notice was taken of a tesolution before it was presented to |rogative and executive encroachment, established by that 
him in due course of Congress, and which was never in- Parliament which brought a British monarch to terms, 
tended (as he well knew) to be, nor could be, presented Jand to which we are indebted for the first light. of civil 
to:him for his approbation ordislike, notice was also taken jliberty.. This act: of Charles, in 1641, was one of that 
of the debates. on the. resolution, and of all the amend:|series of aggravations which-eventually brought the Eng- 
ments moved toit, and the President’s displeasure was also {lish tyrant to the block. It remains for the American 
distinctly and strongly expressed against at least four dfi Senate to say, whether it will proceed to. consider the 
the Senators. who voted for it—I mean, sir, the Senators lather business of the session, before its- own. character 
from New Jersey, Maine, and Ohio. _ fand its own just claims and privileges have been vindica- 
Now, Jet us inquire what was done by the Parliament ited and re-asserted, by the proper disposition of this pro- 
of-England; in 1641, -alter-the King had sent. in. his pro-{test. But, for. myself, I repeat that,. viewing this as a 
test: Why, the Lords, who before had: differed: in opin- flagrant breach of -privilege, and an attempt to lecture 
ion with the. Commons on the subject of the prerogative—jand intimidate the Senate, because it has dared to dis- 


his: pr 


sent his protes &; ny previous: ofi- 
cial information of the proceedings regarding thé execu: 
tive. power and prerogative. The important difference 
between the two cases lies herve: that, in the case of the 
King, notice was taken of the bill pending, before it was 


